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HORTENSIUS 

HORTEKSIUS,  Qolntns,  a  Boman  orator,  born 
in  114  B.C.,  died  in  50.  Attheageofig 
he  made  a  speech  ia  the  forum,  and  gained  the 
applanae  of  the  orators  Crassns  and  ScEBVola. 
He  joined  the  side  of  Sulla  in  the  eiyil  war, 
and  afterward  was  a  constant  supporter  of  the 
aristocratic  party.  When  Cicero  first  came  to 
the  fomm  Hortensius  was  called  the  rex  judi- 
ciomm.  Though  professionally  rivals,  they 
seem  to  have  lived  on  friendly  terms;  and  in 
tlie  beginning  of  the  De  ClarU  Oratoribua, 
Cicero  pays  an  eloquent  tribate  to  the  memory 
of  Ilortensina,  When  obliged  to  leave  the  city 
on  flocount  of  the  impeachment  of  Clodius, 
however,  Cicero  was  bitter  against  the  sup- 
posed duplicity  of  Hortensius,  and  it  was  not 
till  some  time  after  ins  return  that  he  was 
convinced  of  the  injustice  of  his  suspicion. 
In  81  Hortensius  was  made  qntestor ;  in  75, 
(edile;  in  73,  prsstor;  and  in  69,  consul,  with 
Q.  Oecilius  Metellns.  The  year  before  his  con- 
sulship occurred  the  trial  of  Verres,  ia  which 
the  two  rival  orators  were  opposed.  After 
his  consulship,  Hortensius  took  an  active  part 
against  Pompey,  opposing  the  Gabinian  law, 
which  gave  Pompey  the  control  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  and  the  Manilian  law,  which 
transferred  to  his  command  the  army  against 
Mithridates.  Cicero  subseqnentlj'  joined  the 
same  party,  and  wo  find  them  pleading  often 
in  conunon.  They  defended  together  C.  Babi- 
rius,  L.  Murrena,  and  P.  Sulla,  Ten  years  be- 
fore his  death  Hortensius  withdrew  from  public 
life.  He  had  acquired  great  wealth,  and  own- 
ed villas  at  Tusculum,  Bauli,  and  Laurentum. 

HOETICDLITEE,  the  most  perfect  method  of 
tilling  the  earth  so  as  to  produce  the  best  re- 
salts,  whether  the  products  are  objects  of 
utility  or  of  beauty.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
the  line  between  horticulture  and  improved 
agriculture  upon  the  one  side,  and  landscape 
architecture  upon  the  other.  Horticulture  or 
gardening  has  been  pursued  from  the  earliest 


HORTICULTURE 

times  of  civilization  or  national  refinement. 
Among  the  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,  small 
gai'dens  filled  with  roses,  violets,  and  other 
sweet-scented  flowers  were  in  repute;  whiie 
many  of  the  choicest  plants  and  flowers  which 
we  now  cherish  were  cultivated  by  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Horticultural  art  declined;  however, 
with  the  fall  of  Rome,  and  not  until  long  after 
did  it  revive  under  the  monastic  institutions. 
A  part  of  the  policy  of  Chai'lemagne  was  the 
establishment  of  gardens  by  royd  edict,  pre- 
scribing the  very  plants  wbidi  were  to  be 
grown.  In  the  16th  century  several  botanic 
gardens  were  founded  by  Alfonso  d'Este,  duke 
of  Ferrara,  and  in  consequence  many  other 
noblemen  had  fine  gardens  of  their  own.  The 
Venetians  and  Paduans  followed  the  example, 
and  in  1655  a  garden  founded  at  Pisa  by 
Oosmo  de'  Medici  had  become  so  rich  in  plants 
as  to  excite  admiration.  The  garden  at  Mont- 
pellier  in  France,  founded  by  Henry  IV.,  con- 
tmned  before  the  end  of  the  16th  century  up- 
ward of  J, 300  French,  Alpine,  and  Pyrenean 
plants.  At  this  time  the  garden  at  Breslan  in 
Germany,  to  which  the  celebi'ated  botanist 
Fucis  was  attached,  was  in  existence;  and  in 
1S77,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bontius,  was  founded 
the  garden  at  Leyden.  In  England,  pleasure 
gardens  with  fountains  and  shady  walks,  with 
hedges  and  designs,  were  known  from  the  time 
of  the  conqnest,  bat  it  was  not  until  the  con- 
struction of  conservatories  for  the  preservation 
of  tender  plants  that  horticulture  made  much 
progress.  According  to  London,  it  was  not 
till  1717  that  such  structures  were  furnished 
with  glass  roofs,  and  from  this  time  a  new  era 
in  gardening  began.  The  education  and  train- 
ing of  youiig  persons  to  the  practice  of  gar- 
dening raised  the  occupation  to  an  art,  and  has 
brought  horticulture  in  European  countries 
especially  to  a  high  rank. — We  have  considered 
horticulture  as  the  acme  of  agriculture ;  and 
those  familiar  only  with  ordinary  farm  tillage 
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would  be  surprised  to  £ad  how  productive  land 
can  be  made  wLen  hnabanded  by  practical  gar- 
dening. In  the  best  market  gardens  tlie  soil, 
by  abundant  manuring  and  working,  is  kept  up 
to  the  highest  attainable  state  of  fertility,  and 
ia  made  to  produce  always  two,  and  frequently 
three  and  four  crops  in  a  year.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  a  single  acre  near  a  large  city  yields- 
the  cultivator  a  greater  profit  than  many  entire 
farms  bring  to  their  owners.  Within  the  last 
30  or  40  years  hortioultnre  in  the  United  States 
has  rapidly  advanced,  and  its  progress  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  various 
horticnltural  societies,  especially  those  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Massachusetts,  In  this  conntry 
there  are  very  few  magnificent  gardens ;  but 
m  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  horticul- 
ture among  the  people  at  large  there  has  been 
a  steady  advance,  and  a  special  literature  per- 
tainmg  to  the  science  and  practice  of  horticnl- 
tnre  has  sprung  up.  The  large  works  of  other 
ooontries  upon  the  general  subject  are  superior 
to  any  yet  published  here,  but  our  works  upon 
separate  topics  are  more  thorough  and  prac- 
tical than  those  of  any  European  counti-y. 
Among  the  earlier  horticultural  works  pub- 
lished in  this  country  ia  "  The  American  Gar- 
dener," hy  William  Cobbett  (New  York,  1819). 
The  Amencan  Gardener's  Calendar,"  by  B. 
MoMahon  (Phdadolphia,  1819),  is  one  of  the 
few  works  embrac  ng  every  department  of 
horticulture  In  landscape  gardening  the  lead- 
ing a  ithors  are  A  J.  Downing,  Oopelaud, 
Weidenmann,  and  bcott;  in  arboriculture. 
Warder  Hoopes  aul  Bryant;  in  flower  gar- 
dening incluiin?  roses,  Breck,  Buist,  Eand, 
Parkman  and  Parsons,  In  florioulture  under 
t,lasg  Practical  Ilorticijltnre,''  by  Poter  Ilen- 
dcrson  ("Vew  ^  rk  1B88),  is  the  only  recent 
I  ork  Among  w  ^rka  on  vegetable  gardening, 
the  moat  prominent  are  Burr's  "Vegetables  of 
America,"  White's  "  Gardening  for  the  South," 
Qainn's  "  Money  in  the  Garden,"  and  Hender- 
aon'a  "Gardening  for  Profit."  The  leading 
agricnltural  jonrnala  have  each  a  horticultural 
department  with  a  competent  editor,  and  there 
are  now  only  three  journals  devoted  solely  to 
horticulture;  these  are'  " The Horticulturiat " 
(Saw  York),  established  by  A.  J.  Downing  in 
1846,  and  now  (18T4)  edited  by  H.  T.  WiUiams; 
"  The  Gardener's  Monthly  "  (Philadelphia, 
1859),  Thomas  Meehan,  editor;  and  "The 
California  Hortionltariat "  (San  Fi-aneisco, 
1871),  0.  Stephens,  editor. 

HOEITS  SWOPS.    See  HEunARinM. 

H01F8,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  son  of  Oaris 
and  Isis.  Ho  represented  the  rising  son.  He 
pierces  with  a  spear  the  serpent  Apophis  or 
Apap,  the  vapors  of  dawn.  He  avenges  his 
father  Osiris,  whom  Set  or  Sutekh,  also  called 
Baal,  kills,  and  whom  the  prayers  of  Isis  re- 
suscitate. The  death  of  Osiris,  the  grief  of 
Isis,  and  the  final  defeat  of  Set,  the  god  of  evil, 
are  common  themes  in  oriental  mythologies, 
and  recur  in  the  stories  of  Oybele  and  Atya, 
and  of    Venns  and  Adonia.      The   youthful 
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Horua  was  held  forth  as  a  model  for  all  princes, 
and  as  a  type  of  royal  virtues.  He  was  often 
represented  as  a  little  child,  aometimes  in  the 
lap  of  Isis,  and  always  with  a  finger  on  his 
mouth,  which  is  the  common  Egyptian  sign 
indicative  of  estreme  youth  or  infancy.  The 
Greeks  identified  Horua  with  their  god  Har- 
poorates,  whom  they  represented  also  with  a 
finger  on  the  lips;  hut  mistaking  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  sign,  they  regarded  it  as  a  symbol 
of  silence,  secrecy,  and  mystei'y,  and  ascribed 
these  attributes  to  the  deity.  He  became  ac- 
cordingly a  favorite  subject  for  speculation 
with  the  later  philosophers.  His  worship  was 
also  carried  into  Rome,  where,  probably  on 
account  of  escesaes  committed  in  the  mysteri- 
ous rituals,  it  was  for  a  while  forbidden.  The 
peach  waa  considered  the  sacred  fruit  of  the 
god.  The  Egyptians  also  believed  that  Horus 
held  in  coiyunction  with  Annbis  the  balance  in 
which  .the  hearts  of  the  dead  are  weighed  be- 
fore Osiris  and  the  42  aaseaaors,  and  that  ho 
or  8mon  beheaded  those  found  wanting  on  the 
nemma  or  infernal  scaftbld. 

HaBVi'rH,HlU1y,aHungarianhistorian,born 
at  Szentea,  Oct.  30,  1809.  lie  was  ordained  ae 
priest  in  1880,  and  became  in  1844  profesaor 
of  the  Hungarian  language  and  literature  in 
the  Thereaianum  at  Vienna.  In  1848,  during 
the  Hungarian  revolution,  he  waa  made  bishop 
of  Oaanfid,  and  es  officio  a  member  of  the  up- 
per house  in  the  diet ;  and  in  1849  he  was  min- 
ister of  public  worship  and  education.  The 
Hungarian  uprising  having  been  overthrown, 
he  took  refuge  first  in  France,  and  afterward 
in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  where  for 
aevoral  years  be  prosecuted  his  studies  in  Hmi- 
garian  history.  In  the  mean  while  the  Aus- 
trian government  sentenced  him  to  death  in 
his  absence.  In  1866  he  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  hia  native  country,  and  in  1869  lie  was 
unanimously  elected  member  of  the  diet  for 
Szegedin.  Hia  works  on  Hungarian  history,  in 
Hungarian,  include  "Hungarian  History"  (4 
vols.,  PApa,  1843-'6 ;  abridged  in  1  vol.,  Peath, 
1847;  enlarged  in  6  vols.,  18597'63;  German 
translation,  2d  ed.,  1861) ;  "  Twenty-five  Years 
of  Hnngarian  History  "  (3  vola.,  Geneva,  1863 ; 
German  translation,  Leipsic,  1866);  "History 
of  the  War  of  Independence  in  Hungary  "  (3 
vols.,  Geneva,  1865) ;  and  "  Reply  to  the  Let- 
ters of  Kossuth,"  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the 
great  importance  for  Hungarj  of  the  compro- 
mise with  Austria  in  1867.  He  has  also  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  Hungarian  historical  docu- 
ments in  4  vola. 

BOSICK,  DitM,  an  American  physician,  bom 
in  New  York, -Aug.  31,  1769,  died  Dec.  33, 
1833.  He  studied  in  Columbia  college  from 
1786  to  1788,  thence  went  to  Princeton  col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1789,  and  receiv- 
ed hia  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1791.  He  subsequently  continued 
his  medical  studies  in  London  and  Edinbui^h  ; 
and  on  his  return  home  in  1794  brought  with 
him  a  cabinet  of  minerals  obtained  from  Wer- 
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ner,  and  a  collection  of  duplicate  Bpecimona  of 
plants  from  the  Lerbarium  of  Linnseus.  This 
collection  of  dried  plants  gathered  hy  Linnieus 
now  constitutes  a  part  of  tlie  museum  of  the 
Ijceum  of  natural  history  of  New  York.  In 
1785  he  was  appointed  professor  of  hotany  in 
Oolumhia  college,  and  in  1797  of  materia  med- 
ioa.  In  1807  he  became  professor  of  materia 
medica  and  of  midwifery  in  the  newly  created 
college  of  physicians  and  Buttons,  and  in  1811 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  and  clini- 
cal medicine,  to  which  were  afterward  added 
obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. He  retained  his  post  after  the  nnion  of 
the  two  rival  medical  faculties  of  Columbia 
college  and  the  ooUege  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  September,  1813,  Besigning  with  the 
rest  of  the  faculty  in  1826,  he  aided  in  organi- 
zing the  Rutgers  medical  school,  which  ceased 
in  1830.  Dr.  Hosack  held  several  public  medi- 
cal oiBcos,  and  was  prominent  in  the  promo- 
tion aad  management  of  municipal  institutions. 
He  founded  in  1810,  with  Dr.  Francis,  the 
"American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Regis- 
ter," and  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  societies  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  Among  his  works 
are:  "A  Biographical  Memoir  of  Hugh  "Wil- 
liamson, M.D,,  CL,D,"  (8vo,  1820);  "Essays 
on  Various  Subjects  of  Medical  Science"  (3 
vols.,  1824-'30) ;  "  System  of  Practical  Nosolo- 
gy" (1839);  "Memoirs  of  De  Witt  Clinton" 
(4to,  1829);  "Lectures  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Physic,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Ducachet,  M.D.  (1838). 

HOSMNA  {Heb,  kosMah  na,  Save,  we  pray), 
in  Jewish  antiquity,  a  form  of  acclamation  on 
joyous  and  triumphal  occasions.  At  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  it  was  customary  to  sing  Ps. 
exviii,  25,  which  contains  the  words  TtcaAfah. 
no,  while  the  people  carried  green  boughs  of 
palm  and  myrtle  and  branches  of  willow. 
Hence  the  prayers  were  called  hosanna,  and 
the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  the  great  hosanna. 
The  term  was  employed  as  a  salutation  to 
Christ  on  his  public  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

BOSEk,  the  first  of  the  minor  prophets.  Ho 
was  the  son  of  Been,  commenced  his  prophecy 
about  785  B,  0,,  and  exercised  his  office  at  in- 
tervals for  about  60  years.  Ho  was  a  resident 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  against  which  most 
of  his  prophecies  are  directed,  rebnking  and 
threatening  the  people  for  their  sins,  and  oi 
horting  them  to  repentance.  His  style  is  coi 
cise,  sententious,  and  abrupt ;  and  his  prophi 
cies  are  m  one  continued  series,  without  any 
distinction  as  to  the  times  when  they  were  de- 
livered or  their  anhjeeta, 

HOSHiat,  Harriet  0.,  an  American  sculptor, 
bom  in  Waterlown,  Mass,,  Oct.  9,  18S0.  She 
studied  sculpture  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son in  Boston,  also  with  her  father,  a  physician, 
and  in  the  medical  college  of  St.  Louis.  In 
tJie  summer  of  1851  sbe  commenced  her  first 
sriginal  work,  a  bust  of  Hesper.  Late  in  1852 
she  went  to  Eome,  entered  the  studio  of  Gib- 
lion,  and  passed  her  first  winter  in  modelling 
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from  the  antique.  Her  busts  of  Daphne  and 
Medusa  were  her  first  attempts  at  original  de- 
sign in  Rome,  and  were  followed  hy  a  statue 
of  (Enone.  For  the  public  library  of  St,  Louis 
she  also  executed  her  "Beatrice  Oenci"  In 
1855  she  modelled  a  statue  of  Puck,  the  popu- 
larity of  which  procured  her  orders  for  nearly 
30  copies.  In  1859  she  finished  a  colossal  sta- 
tue of  "  Zenobia  in  Chains."  This  was  followed 
by  a  statue  of  Thomas  H,  Benton  in  bronze  for 
Lafayette  park,  St.  Louis,  and  a  "  Sleeping 
Fann."    She  still  resides  in  Eome  (167i). 

HOSFITiL  (Lat,  hoepitaUa,  apartments  for 
guests),  an  institution  for  the  reception  and 
relief  of  the  sick,  wounded,  or  infirm.  The 
word  has  undei^ne  great  changes  of  significa- 
tion. The  earliest  known  hospital  for  the  sick 
was  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury at  Oaasarea;  St.  Chrysostom  built  one  at 
his  own  espense  in  Constantinople ;  and  Fahi- 
ola,  the  friend  of  St.  Jerome,  founded  one  at 
Rome.  The  H6tel-Dieu  in  Paris,  founded  in 
the  7th  century,  has  long  been  the  largest  and 
finest  hospital  m  the  world.  It  was  rebuilt 
in  the  12th  century,  and  has  been  extended 
from  time  to  time  until  now  it  covers  five  acres. 
The  H6tel-Dien  of  Lyons,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Ohildebert  in  the  fith  century,  al- 
most equals  it.  Rome  had  34  hospitals  in  the 
9th  century;  and  in  the  11th  they  began  to 
be  established  for  pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Land, 
Archbishop  Lanfranc  built  a  hospital  at  Can- 
terbury in  1070.  The  oldest  hospitals  in  Lon- 
don are  St.  Bartholomew's,  which  dates  from 
1546;  Bethlehem,  1547;  and  St.' Thomas's, 
1553.  In  all  civilized  countries  every  consid- 
erable city  now  has  one  or  more  hospitals, 
sustained  by  charity^  endowment,  or  govern- 
ment grants.  Frequently  they  are  connected 
with  medical  schools,  for  mutual  advantage. 
Many  have  elaborate  and  costly  buildings ;  hot 
the  latest  theories  are  not  in  favor  of  perma- 
nent structures,  which  are  beheved  to  harbor 
the  germs  of  disease.  Military  field  hnspitids, 
first  known  in  the  6th  century,  have  now,  in 
connection  with  the  ambulance  system  (see 
Ambulasob),  been  made  highly  efficient.  A 
yellow  flag  is  the  sign  of  a  hospital. 

HOSPITALLiXS.     See  SaruT  Jons  or  Jkeu- 

SALEM,  KnIUHTS  OP. 

HOTBED,  in  gardeningj  a  bed  of  earth  en- 
closed by  a  frame,  which  is  cohered  by  movablo 
sashes,  and  heated  from  beiow  by  means  of 
fermenting  TCgetable  matter.  In  large  estab- 
lishments the  hotbed  is  replaced  by  a  glass 
structure  heated  by  fines  or  by  hot-water  pipes. 
(See  Geeenhol'sb.)  When  vegetables  are  made 
to  grow  out  of  theirproper  season,  they  a 


duriim;  the  winter  months.  The  most  general 
use  of  the  hotbed  is  in  starting  such  seeds  as 
would  germinate  very  slowly,  ijf  at  all,  in  the 
open  ground,  and  to  forward  plants  for  an  eariy 
crop  of  those  kinds  that  are  later  sown  in  the 
open  air ;  by  the  use  of  .the  hotbed,  plants  mx 
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weeks  old,  of  caaliflower  and  cabbage  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  had  for  planting  out  at  tlie  time 
when  the  outside  soil  is  dry  and  warm  enough 
to  allow  of  the  Bowing  of  aeedg,  thus  enabling 
the  gardener  to  produce  a  much  eai'lier  crop. 
The  hotbed  allows  na  to  extend  the  season  of 
many  vegetables  about  tvpo  months ;  for  in- 
stance, the  season  of  tomatoes  would  be  a  very 
short  one  if  we  depended  upon  plants  from 
seed  sown  in  the  open  ground,  but  with  the 
aid  of  the  hotbed  the  plants  may  be  so  far 
forward  as  to  be  teady  to  flower  at  the  time 
when  it  is  safe  to  put  them  out.  The  usual 
boating Tnaterial  is  horse  dung;  this  is  turned 
over  a  f^w  times  at  intervals  of  a  few  days, 
and  when  in  a  state  of  actiTe  fermentation  is 
laid  up  in  a  regularly  formed  bed  3  or  4  ft. 
thick,  and  a  foot  wider  on  each  side  than  the 
frame  of  the  hotbed ;  care  is  taken  to  have  the 
mannre  evenly  packed,  and  it  is  beaten  with 
the  fork  to  make  it  solid ;  the  frame  is  then 
set  upon  tbe  mannre;  tine,  light,  rich  soil 
should  be  at  hand,  and  when  the  thermometer 
sbowsthatthehoat  of  thobed(at  first  very  vio- 
lent) has  receded  to  90°,  this  is  spread  evenly 
over  the  manure  to  the  depth  of  6  or  8  in. ; 
then  the  seeds  may  be  sown.  The  use  of  one 
third  or  one  half  its  bulk  of  forest  leaves  with 
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lasting  heat.  The  hotbed  for  a  family  ^ 
ismadeinthemauner  described,  and  the  frame, 
usually  permanent,  is  lai^e  enongh  for  two  or 
three  sashes.  In  inarket  gardens  the  method 
is  quite  different.  The  regular  hotbed  sash  is 
usually  6  X  3  ft. ;  the  bars  to  hold  tbe  glass  ran 
longitudinally,  there  being  no  cross  bars,  but  the 
glass  is  lapped  at  the  edges  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  The  width  of  the  bed  is  the  length 
of  the  sash,  and  the  length  of  the  bed  is  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  Bashes ;  an  excavation 
is'made  2J  ft.  deep,  and  of  the  required  size ; 
this  is  boarded  up  with  rough  boards  nailed 
to  posts ;  the  boarding  extends  above  the  sur- 
face of  tbe  ground  IS  in.  in  front  and  18  in,  at 
the  rear ;  cross  pieces  are  nailed  from  front  to 
rear,  upon  which  the  sash  can  slide.  The  ma- 
nure ia  then  placed  in  this  pit  and  the  soil  put 
npon  it  as  before  described.  Mats  of  straw  or 
shutters  of  thin  boards  are  provided  to  protect 
the  bed  in  cold  nights,  and  to  afford  shading 
when  needed.  The  hotbed  should  be  in  a 
sheltered  pla«e  well  exposed  to  the  sun ;  if 
need  be,  shelter  from  cold  winds  is  afforded 
by  making  a  fence,  or  setting  up  a  wind-break 
of  brush.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  up 
they  require  the  same  care  in  weeding,  thinning, 
watering,  and  loosening  the  soil,  os  those  in  the 
open  ground ;  besides  this,  the  sashes  must  be 
opened  more  or  less,  according  to  the  weather, 
to  prevent  injury  from  too  great  heat,  and  when 
open  most  be  closed  should  the  outer  tempera- 
ture fall,  to  prevent  damage  from  cold.  Unless 
the  beds  are  carefully  attended  to  in  both  par- 
ticnlars,  an  hour  of  neglect  may  d<ffltroy  the 
contents.  Many  plants  require  transplanting, 
when  large  enough,  injo  other  hotbeds  before 
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they  are  finally  set  out.  Before  setting  in  the 
open  ground  the  plants  are  hardened  by  gradu- 
ally exposing  them  by  the  removal  of  tbe 
sashes  whenever  the  night  temperature  will 
allow.  The  naual  night  temperature  for  a  hot- 
bed is  6.5''  to  66°,  and  that  in  tbe  day  10°  to 
80",  Where  many  varieties  are  to  be  sown  in 
a  bed,  it  is  convenient,  instead  of  sowing  the 
seeds  in  the  soil  of  the  bed,  to  sow  them  in 
shallow  wooden  boses  2i  or  3  in,  deep.  Be- 
sides seeds,  roots  of  various  kinds  are  for- 
warded in  hotbeds ;  sweet  potatoes  are  bnried 
in  the  soil  of  the  bed  in  order  to  get  sets  for 
planting;  dahlia  roots  are  started,  and  such 
slow-growing  bulbs  as  tuberoses  are  best  for- 
warded in  this  way  before  putting  them  but. 
A  httle  bottom  heat  will  'often  resnseitate  a 
languishing  plant  or  start  a  backward  one  into 
growth,  and  a  hotbed  is  often  useful  as  a  place 
in  which  to'  plunge  the  pots  of  such  plants. 
Where  a  very  genfle  and  long  continued  heat 
is  required,  what  is  called  a  bark  pit  is  used ; 
in  this  spent  tanner's  bark,  or  waste  tan,  as  it 
is  called,  takes  the  plaue  of  manure. 

HOTHO,  Heloritb  Gustav,  a  German  author, 
bom  in  Berlin,  May  32, 1802,  died  there,  Dec. 
25,  1873.  He  studied  in  Berlin,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  Heg^l.  In 
3838  he  became  professor  of  history  in  the 
military  school  of  Berlin,  and  in  1829  professor 
in  the  university;  in  1830  assistant  curator 
of  tbe  gallery  of  paintings,  and  in  1859  director 
of  the  collection  of  engravings  in  the  royal 
museum.  He  published  an  edition  of  Hegel's 
Vorlesungen  uier  Aesthetih  (3  vob.,  Berlin, 
1835-'8),  and  acquired  celebrity  as  a  historian 
and  critic  of  Flemish  and  German  art.  His 
works  include  (feschichte  der  deutsehen  und 
niedeTlS.ndUchen  MaUreif^yi^s.,  1840-'43,  left 
unfinished) ;  Die  Malertekule  Suberfi  van 
EycJc,  &o.  (2  vols,,  1855-9) ;  and  Die Mekter- 
werJce  der  Malerei  wm  Etide  des  3.  hU  Anfang 
de»  18.  JakrhunderU  (1865  et  wj.). 

HOT  SPRUfCS,  a  S.  W.  central  county  of 
Arkansas,  intersected  by  Washita  river;  area 
in  1870,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop,  5,877,  of  whom 
650  were  colored.  It  has  a  hiUy  surface.  The 
soil  ia  very  fertile  in  the  river  bottoms,  and 
timber  is  abundant.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Odro  and  Fulton  railroad.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  6,796  bushels  of  wheat, 
196,848  of  Indian  com,  15,851  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  843  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
964  horses,  3,896  cattle,  1,779  sheep,  and  11,- 
364  swine.  The  portion  containing  tho  hot 
springs  whence  its  name  is  derived  was  set  off 
to  form  Garland  co.  in  1873,  reducing  the  area 
given  above.  ■  Capital,  Eockport. 

HOT  SPEDieS,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Gar- 
land CO.,  Arkansas,  about  45  m.  W,  8.  W,  of 
Little  Rock,  6  m.  N,  of  the  Washita  river,  and 
21  m.  from  Malvern  on  the  Cmto  and  Fulton 
railroad;  pop.  in  1870,  1,276,  of  whom  296 
were  colored.  It  is  built  principally  in  tbe 
narrow  valley  of  Hot  Spring  creek,  running 
N.  and  S.,  and  contains  8  or  10  hotels,   3 
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schools,  3  weekly  newspapers,  and  B  chnrches. 
In  the  vicinity  is  found  valuable  atone  for  honea 
and  whetstonea,  of  which  conaiderahle  quanti- 
ties are  qnarried.  The  aprings  (67  in  number) 
issue  from  the  W.  slope  of  Hot  Spring  moun- 
tain, vary  in  temperature  from  93°  to  150°,  and 
discharge  into  the  creek  about  500,000  gallons 
a  day.  They  are  much  resorted  to  by  invalids 
and  tourists.— See  "The  Hot  Springs  aa  They 
Are,"  by  Charles  Cutter  (Little  Kock,  1874). 

HOrTENTOTS,  a  people  of  South  Africa,  in- 
cluding the  original  inhabitants  of  the  territo^ 
ry  now  occupied  by  Cape  Colony.  Van  Kie- 
beek,  the  founder  of  this  colony  in  1652,  states 
that  they  called  themselves,  according  to  the 
various  dialects,  Koi-koin,  Tkuhgrub,  Quenau, 
and  Qnaquas.  It  is  suppoaed  that  the  name 
of  Hottentots  was  given  them  by  the  Dutch, 
probably  in  imitation  of  the  clicking  sounds 
in  the  language  of  the  natives.  The  general 
characteristics  of  the  Hottentots  are  a  pecu- 
liarly livid  and  yellowish  brown  skin,  crisp 
and  tufted  hair,  a  narrow  forehead,  prtijecting 
cheek  bones,  a  pointed  chin,  a  body  of  me- 
dium height  and  rather  tough  than  strong, 
small  hands  and  feet,  and  a  flat  and  nar- 
row skull.  The  Griquas  are  half-breeds  de- 
scended from  Hottentot  mothera  and  Dutch 
fathers.  The  Hottentots  are  skilled  in  horse- 
manship, and  aie  intelligent  and  courageous. 
They  are  of  a  mild  disposition,  but  given  to 
lying,  stealing,  drnnkenness,  and  sensuality. 
They  are  ruled  by  chiefs  who  are  controlled 
by  councils.  Their  religious  notions  are  cen- 
tred in  a  supremo  being,  who  is  little  else 
than  a  deified  chieftain.  They  believe  in  a  fu- 
ture life,  aud  fear  the  return  of  spirits.  They 
have  various  superstitions.  They  refuse  to 
have  their  photc^raphs  taken  lest  it  should 
deprive  them  of  a  portion  of  their  life.  They 
aomefjmea  mutilate  their  hands  as  a  protection 
against  eril  influences.  Aa  an  example  of  their 
intellectual  capacity  may  be  mentioned  the 
Hottentot  Andrea's  Stofflea,  who  was  mi 
of  several  languages,  and  could  make  a  l 
speech  in  English.  The  Damaras,  a  nomadic 
warrior  tribe  who  came  to  South  Africa  from 
the  central  regions  of  that  continent  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  are  now'  almost 
extinct.  Nearest  related  to  the  Hottentots 
are  the  Bushmen.  See  Bwhhmbn,  and  Eth- 
NOLOOT ;  also  Fritach,  Die  Eingeborenen  SUd- 
qffilaa  (Breslau,  1873),  and  Perty,  Anthro- 
pohgie  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  18T3-'4).— The  Hot- 
tentot language  has  four  dialects.  Tlje  Hama 
dialect  is  spoken  by  the  Namaquas  Q)roperly 
Nama-kha  or  Namarua,  Ma  and  na  being  plu- 
ral suffixea,  the  one  of  masculine,  the  other  of 
common  gender),  N.  W.  of  Cape  Colony,  and 
also  by  the  Damaras,  N,  of  them,  but  it  dr" 
not  seem  to  be  their  original  tongue.  It  is  1 
oldest  and  purest  of  the  dialects,  hut,  like  the 
speech  of  all  savages,  it  may  be  subdivided  into 
several  sub-dialeeta  according  to  tribes  and 
even  families.  The  Khora  dialect  ia  spoken  by 
the  Koraquas  (better  Khora-kha  or  Kora-na), 
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H".  of  the  upper  Orange  river,  and  is  in  age 
and  purity  greatly  inferior  to  the  Nama.  The 
"  >e  dialect  is  the  least  cultivated  of  all,  and 
grammar  of  it  has  been  pubUahed.  The 
le  ia  the  case  with  the  dialect  of  the  eastern 
eg.  The  Hottentot  ia,  generally  speaking, 
I  monosyllabic  structure.  It  is  rich  in  diph- 
thongs and  remarkably  delicate  in  the  use 
of  inflectional  final  sounds,  which  contrast 
strangdy  with  the  constantly  recurring  initial 
clicking  sounds.  Fleetional  forms  are  pro- 
duced by  Buffises  to  the  verbal  root.  Mascu- 
feminine,  and  common  genders,  and  sui- 
„  .__,■■,  dual,  and  plural  numbers,  are  distin- 
guished, and  in  case  of  pronouns  not  only  in 
the  third,  but  even  in  the  first  aud  second  per- 
I.  These  distinctions,  however,  are  not  as 
clear  as  in  other  languages.  The  Bushman 
language  also  is  considered  a  form  of  the  Hot- 
tentot, iliasionaries  speak  of  it  as  hard  and 
rough,  and  as  represented  by  numerous  dia- 
lects among  the  races  of  the  desert  and  moun- 
tains of  the  interior. — See  Tindall,  "  Grammar 
and  Vocabulary  of  the  Namaqua-Hottentot 
Language"  {no  date);  Bleek,  "Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  South  African  Languages" 
(2  vols.,  Capetown  and  London,  1863-'S);  and 
F,  Mailer,  Beue  der  Oesterreichischen  Fregatte 
Sovara :  Linguutuch^  Theil  (Vienna,  1867). 
HOTTENTOTS'  BREID.  See  Toktoise  Plant. 
HOTTCfGEB,  Jahans  H«inrieli,  a  Swiss  philolo- 
gist, bom  in  ZQrich,  March  10,  1620,  drowned 
June  6,  1667.  He  studied  at  Groningen,  and 
afterward  at  Leyden.  In  1642  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  ciiurch  history  in  Zarich,  and  in  1643 
also  of  the  Hebrew  language:  and  in  1653  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  logic, 
and  Scriptural  theology.  In  1655  he  accepted 
the  professorship  of  eastern  languages  and  Bib- 
lical criticism  at  Heidelberg.  On  his  return  to 
Ziirich  in  1661  he  was  made  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity. His  increasing  reputation  led  to  an 
invitation  from  the  university  of  Leyden  in 
1667,  which  he  was  ready  to  accept,  when, 
while  crossing  the  river  Limmath  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Zurich,  he  was  drowned  by  the  upsetting 
of  a  boat,  with  several  of  his  children.  Among 
his  works  are  The%aiirv9  Philologicut,  seu  Cla- 
«MSmp«ur(E  (Zurich,  1649),  axiAMymologicum 
Orientale,  aim  LesnicoTi.  Harmonieum  Hepta- 
glotUm.  (Frankfort,  1661).— Hie  son,  Johabn 
Jakob  (1652-1735),  yreota  EehetUelie  Kvrchen- 
gmehiohte  (Zurich,  1708-'29);  and  another  Jo- 
nAiT!T  Jakob,  of  the  same  family  (1783-1869), 
wrote  a  Geschichte  der  Schweiteruchen  Kir- 
chentrmming  (Ztlrich,  1825-'7). 

HOrDETOT,  ^ietbetb  Frui{«ls«  Seplitt  d',  coun- 
ter a  French  lady  celebrated  by  her  associa- 
tion with  Eonssean,  bom  in  Paris  about  1730, 
died  Jan.  32, 1813.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
M,  de  la  Live  de  Bellegarde,  and  married  about 
1748  the  count  d'Houdetot,  to  whom  she  bore 
a  son  in  1750.  She  left  him  toward  1753,  and 
lived  with  the  poet  Saint-Lambert  till  his  death 
in  1808.  While  residing  at  the  ch&teau  of 
Eau-Bonne  near  Andilly,  and  in  the  vicinity 
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of  the  Hermitage  which  her  aister-in-law  Mme. 
d'EpinayhadfittedupforKousseau,  she  renew- 
ed her  acquaintance  with  the  latter,  whom  she 
had  preyionsly  met  in  her  relative's  house  in 
Paris.  He  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  idealized 
her  in  his  Julie,  ou  la  noutelle  HeloUe,  deaorib- 
ing  the  vioiasitndeB  of  his  passion  and  of  his 
relation  with  her  in  his  CoiifesaUms ;  bnt  \h6 
comiteaa  protested  againat  hia  exa^erationa, 
and  according  to  Eouaseau'a  account  as' well  as 
her  own  she  remained  faithful  to  her  lover 
Saint-Lambert,  although  ate  felt  much  flat- 
tered by  Rouaaeau'a  admiration.  She  liad  fine 
hair,  but  was  far  from  handsome.  When  Saint- 
Lambert  became  idiotic  in  his  old  age  ahe 
nursed  him.  Iler  husband,  who  died  some  10 
jeara  before  her  lover,  never  lost  his  regard 
for  her.  Her  son  became  a  lieutenant  general, 
and  his  three  sons  acquired  eminence  reapec- 
tively  in  civil  and  military  life  and  in  literature. 

HODUUf,  Bobert^  a  French  conjurer,  horn  in 
Bloia,  Deo.  0,  1805,  died  there  in  June,  1871. 
Hia  father,  a  watohmaker,  gave  him  a  good 
education  at  the  college  of  Orleana,  and  at  18 
years  of  age  placed  him  in  a  lawyer's  office ; 
but  having  an  extraordinary  taste  for  mechan- 
ics, his  father  conaented  that  he  should  learn 
watchmaking.  While  engaged  in  this  occupa- 
tion, the  peruaal  of  works  on  natural  magic 
and  a  friendship  formed  with  a  travelling  con- 
jurer inspired  him  with  an  inclination'  for  jug- 
gling. Having  married,  he  went  to  Paris  and 
engaged  in  hia  trade.  He  employed  himself  for 
a  year  in  reconstructing  a  complicated  ma- 
oliine,  and  so  overstrained  his  mind  as  to  lose 
all  mental  power  for  five  years.  After  recov- 
ering he  devoted  himself  ftir  some  time  to  ma- 
king mechanical  toys  and  automata,  and  at  the 
Paris  exhibition  of  1844  obtMned  a  medal  for 
several  curious  figures  of  this  kind.  In  1845 
he  opened  a  series  of  exhibitions  in  juggling 
which  became  famous  throilghout  Europe,  and 
in  1848  he  performed  with  great  success  in 
England.  In  1855,  at  the  great  Paris  exhi- 
bition, he  gained  the  gold  medal  for  his  sci- 
entific application  of  electricity  to  clocks,  and 
shortly  atter  relinquished  his  exhibition  to  hia 
brother-in-law  Hamilton,  retiring  with  a  for- 
tune to  Blois.  In  1856  the  French  government, 
finding  that  the  Arabs  in  Algeria  were  fre- 
quently stirred  up  to  rebellion  by  the  pre- 
tended miracles  of  their  marabouts  or  priests, 
invited  Houdin  to  visit  that  colony,  and  if  pos- 
sible excel  the  magicians  in  their  own  tricks. 
He  completely  succeeded,  passing  through  sev- 
eral very  singular  adventures  while  ao  doing. 
In  1857  he  publiahed  Mobert  Eoudin,  ea  vie,  ses 
wuvrea,  eon  thedPre,  and  in  1859  bis  Gonfidencea, 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  (Phila- 
delphia, 1859).  In  1801  he  published  Lea  tri- 
akerie*  dm  Oree»  dSwiUa,  exposing  the  cheats 
of  gamblers. 

HOESOIV,  lam  inlolne,  a  French  sculptor, 
born  in  Versaillea,  March  20,  1741,  died  in 
Paris,  July  16,  1838.  Having  gained  the  first 
prize  for  sculpture  in  the  royal  academy  at  Pa- 
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ris,  he  passed  ten  years  in  Rome,  and  finished, 
among  other  works,  the  statue  of  St  Bruno  in 
the  church  of  Sta,  Maria  degh  Angeli.  Ee- 
tuming  to  Paris,  he  executed  during  the  next 
16  years  admirable  busts  of  Eousaeau,  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  Gluct,  Turgot  Franklin,  Mirabeau, 
and  many  other  distingniahed  men ;  statues  of 
Voltaire  and  Tourrille;  the  "Diana"  for  the 
empress  of  Russia;  the  "Shivering  Woman," 
and  other  works,  which  placed  him  in  the  fii-st 
rank  of  French  sculptors,  and  procured  his  ad- 
mission to  the  academy,  lie  made  at  this  time 
the  statue  of  a  muscular  skeleton  of  the  human 
body,  whichheafterward  reproduced  in  smaller 
size,  and  which  has  been  often  copied  and  used 
for  the  artistic  study  of  anatomy.  In  1785  he 
accompanied  Franklin  to  the  United  States,  to 
prepare  the  model  for  the  statue  of  Washing- 
ton ordered  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  and 
passed  two  weeks  at  Mount  Vernon  for  that 
purpose.  The  statue,  bearing  the  sculptor's 
legend.  Fait  par  ffoudon,  eitoyen  Jran^ais, 
1788,  in  the  hall  of  the  oapftol  at  Richmond, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Lafeyotte  and 
other  personal  Mends  of  Washington,  is  lie 
best  representation  of  him  ever  made.  Among 
his  later  works  were  busts  of  Napoleon  and 
Josephine  and  other  celebrities  of  the  first 
empire,  and  the  statue  of  Oicero  in  the  Lux- 
embourg palaflc. 

■  HODCHTOIV,  a  N.  W.  county  of  the  upper 
penmsula  of  Michigan,  bounded  N,  W,  by  Lake 
Superior,  indented  on  the  N.  E.  by  Eeweenaw 
bay,  and  drained  by  Sturgeon  river  and  other 
streama;  area,  about  2,000  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870, 18,879.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  rocky, 
the  IT.  W.  portion  consisting  of  the  upper  half 
of  Keweenaw  point,  apcninsula  lying  between 
Lake  Superior  and  Eeweenaw  hay,  through 
which  runs  the  Mineral  range,  and  which  con- 
tains Torch  lake  and  Portage  lake,  discharging 
into  the  bay.  Silver  and  iron  ore  are  found, 
but  the  great  wealth  of  the  county  is  in  its 
copper  mines,  which  are  situated  in  the  Mineral 
range  near  Portage  lake,  the  most  productive 
being  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mine  on  tiie  N. 
border.  According  to  the  census  of  1870, 
there  were  11  copper  mines,  employing  3,961 
hands,  and  producing  $3,281,888  worth  of  ore. 
The  product  of  1872  was  12,603  tons  (four  fifths 
of  the  product  of  the  Lake  Superior  region), 
of  "which  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mine  yielded 
9,800  tons.  The  ore  is  in  a  nearly  pure  state. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  8,595 
bushels  #f  oats,  22,040  of  potatoss,  and  708 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  3  manufactories  of 
clothing,  2  of  iron  castings,  1  of  machinery, 
1  of  soap  and  candles,  12  of  copper  (milled  and 
smelted),  i  of  tin.  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware, 
4  breweries,  2  planing  mills,  and  5  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Houghton. 

HOVeHTON,  Blthard  H«ncklaii  miHe,  lord,  aa 
English  author,  bora  in  Yorkshire,  June  19, 
1809.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1831,  ento'red  parliament  as  member 
for  Pontefraot  in  1837,  and  represented  that 
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eonstituoncy  till  Aug.  20,  1863,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  aa  Uaron  Houghton. 
He  began  hia  political  life  as  a  conservatiTe, 
bnt  soon  alJied  himself  with  the  liberals.  In 
the  honse  of  commons  ho  advocated  popular 
education,  religious  equality,  and  measures  for 
the  reformation  of  criminals,  and  proved  him- 
self'a  warm  friend  of  Italy  in  its  stm^les  for 
unity  and  freedom.  In  early  life  he  travelled 
much  iu  southern  Europe  and  in  the'East,  and 
he  has  published  several  volumes  of  traveb 
and  a  number  of  poems,  some  of  the  latter 
descriptive  of  oriental  life  and  scenery.  His 
worts  are :  "  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Greece  " 
(18.33);  "Memorials  of  a  Eesidence  on  the 
Continent,  andHiatorioal  Poems, ",and  "Poeti- 
cal Works"  (1838);  "Poetry  for  the  People, 
and  other  Poems"  (1840);  "Memorials  of 
Many  Scenes:  PoemB"(1843);  "  Pahn  Leaves : 
Eastern  Poems,"  "Poems  Legendary  and  His- 
torical," and  "  Poems  of  Many  Yem«  "  (1844); 
"Good  Hight  and  Good  Morning"  (1859); 
"Monographs,  Personal  and  Social"  (1873); 
and  "Poetical  Works"  (1874).  He  edited  the 
lettei-s  and  literary  remains  of  John  Keats,  with 
a  memoir  (1848),  has  published  many  pam- 
phlets and  speeches  on  political  topics,  inolud- 
ing  "Thoughts  on  Party  Politics,"  "  Real  Union 
of  Ei^land  and  Ireland,"  and  "  Events  of  1848, 
especially  in  their  relation  to  Great  Britain," 
and  has  contribnted  articles  to  the  "  Westmin- 
ster Review"  and  other  periodicals. 

HOVCHTOir,  VWm,  m  Enslish  clergyman, 
horn  in  Norwich  in  1807.  He  graduated  at 
Highbury  college,  London,  in  1832,  and  in  1833 
became  minister  of  the  Congregational  church 
at  Windsor.  In  1844  he  succeeded  Dr.  Robert 
Vanghan  as  minister  of  the  Congregational 
society  at  Kenangton,  and  in  1855  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Oongr^ational  union  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales, and  delivered  the  "Congrega- 
tional lecture,"  nis  eulgect  being  "  The  Ages  of 
Christendom."  Dr.  Houghton  has  ti-avelled 
extensively  in  the  East,  and  has  written  many 
hooka,  the  most  important  of  which  is  "The 
Eccieaiflstical  History  of  England  "  (4  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1870),  Among  his  otherworksis  "Coun- 
try Walks  of  a  Naturalist  with  his  Children  " 
(1869).  He  represeutel  the  English  Indepen 
dents  at  the  meeting  of  the  evangelical  alliance 
held  in  New  York  in  1878 

HOUND  (eoraw  »aaa<f)  the  name  of  several 
varieties  of  large  and  powerful  dogs  hi  ntinj, 
by  scent,  and  trained  to  pursue  the  stag  the 
fox,  the  hare,  and  other  animal''  and  even 
man.  The  progenitirs  of  the  bound  ra  es 
were  probably,  according  to  Hamdton  'imith 
the  jungle  koola  (lyofema  t%grw  H  Smith)  and 
the  bnansuaU  ieana  pnnumus  Hodft)  both  ot 
the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  Ciee  Doe  )  These 
were  domesticated  after  the  more  wolf-like 
varieties,  and  display  in  all  the  breeds  a  ten- 
dency to  the  three  colors  of  white,  black,  and 
tan,  characterizing  them  in  their  wild  state. 
The  craaium  has  a  lai^er  cerebral  cavity  t^an 
in  less  sagacions  dogs,  with  a  more  conves  fore- 
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bead,  wider  space  between  the  eyes  for  the 
organ  of  smell,  and  broader  jaws;  most  varie- 
ties have  also  a  wide  nose,  full  and  prominent 
eyes,  large  han^ng  ears,  a  raised  and  truncated 
tail,  and  often  a  spurious  toe  on  the  hind  feet. 
There  are  two  races,  the  one  with  short  hair, 
the  bounds  proper,  and  the  Other  with  long 
hair,  Uke  the  setter  fAid  spaniel,  and  used  as 
gun  and  water  dogs ;  the  pointer  seems  to 
occupy  an  intermediate  place  between  them. 
The  faculties  which  make  the  hounds  so  nseful 
in  hnnting  mnst  have  existed  in  the  original 
species,  and  have  been  cultivated  in  regard  to 
special  game  according  to  the  fancy  of  man; 
the  blood,  stag,  and  fox  hounds  have  no  intui- 
tive tendency  to  pnrsue  respectively  man,  the 
deer,  and  the  fox,  and  these  only,  but  have 
been  trained  witli  great  care  to  hunt  a  single 
game.  The  most  ancient  form  of  hound  fig- 
ured upon  the  Egyptian  monuments  resembles 
much  the  bloodhiund  which  was  fomjci'ly  so 
much  esteemed  for  its  sigacity,  strength,  and 
oltact  ry  acutone'*''  The  bloodhound,  once 
emploved  to  trace  felons,  enemies,  and  fugi- 
tives tr  to  tnng  the  huntsman  to  the  retreat 
ot  a  wounded  animal  has  been  f^Uy  described 
under  that  title  it  is  now  kept  in  civilized 
countries  rather  for  show  tlian  use.  The  stag 
hound  is  but  little  smaller  than  the  blood- 
hound, and  like  it  is  slow,  sure,  and  steady ;  in 
liict  it  is  a  mongrel  bloodhonnd,  the  cross  being 
either  some  greyhonnd  or  swift  fox  hound ; 
it  has  a  lai^e,  rather  short  and  sharp  head, 
long  hanging  ears,  muscular  limbs,  small  feet, 
and  tail  carried  high;  the  color  is  always  more 
or  less  white  witii  ftilvons  markings.  Stag 
hunting,  as  performed  in  the  fatiguing  and 
cruel  manner  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
is  now  rare,  and  this  form  of  hound  has  be- 
come nearly  if  not  entirely  extinct.  The  fox 
hound  of  the  present  day  is  a  perfect  model  of 
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a  hnnting  dog,  and  is  a  carefidly  bred  cross 
between  the  bloodhound  and  the  greyhound, 
probably  with  the  intermixture  of  the  southern 
English  and  perhaps  other  hounds;  exactly  how 
it  has  attdned  its  present  character  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  It  is  lower  at  the  shoulders 
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and  more  slonderiy  bnilt  tlian  tbe  stag  hound, 
with  shorter  hair,  and  the  color  ia  white,  with 
larger  clouds  of  black  and  taa,  one  on  each 
of  flie  head,  corering  the  ears,  another  on  eaeh 
flank,  and  a  third  at  the  root  of  the  tail.  Its 
speed  is  such  that  none  hut  a  thoroughbred 
hunter  can  keep  up  with  it,  and  its  endurance 
BO  great  that  a  pack  has  been  known  to  run  for 
ten  hours,  tiring  out  three  changes  of  horses, 
and  severely  teatiug  the  strength  of  the  sports- 
men. Breeders  differ  aa  to  the  best  size  for  fos 
honnda,  but  from  23  to  34  in.  high  at  tbe  shoul- 
der is  generally  considered  the  most  advantage- 
ous. The  best  food  is  thought  to  be  oatmeal 
and  well  boiled  horae  flesh,  attention  being  paid 
to  their  constitution,  the  season  of  tbe  year,  and 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  The  cry  of  a  pack 
of  hounds,  once  so  cheering  and  melodious,  baa 
lost  Tnnch  of  ita  romantic  interest  from  tbe 
change  man  has  effected  in  the  character  of 
these  animals;  theother  good  points  of  abound, 
suchaspurenessof  stock,  beauty  of  form,  speed, 
endurance,  and  acuteness  of  smell,  are  more 
highly  prized  in  a  pack  than  harmoniona  voices. 
The  average  value  of  an  established  pack  of 
fos  hounds  may  bo  set  down  at  about  £1,000, 
though  some  have  been  sold  for  more  than 
twice  that  sum;  single  hounds  are  often  sold 
aa  high  aa  100  guineas.  (See  Bkagle,  Blood- 
HOTiND,  Dog,  Geethousd,  and  IIakeibe.) 

BOBSSLOW,  a  town  of  Middlesex,  England,  10 
m.  W.  8.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  inl871, 9,3B4.  It 
consists  of  a  single  street,  which  stretches  along 
the  Gre^t  Western  road  f^om  London.  On 
Hounslow  heath,  which  previoaa  to  the  pres- 
ent century  was  frequently  the  scene  of  high- 
way robberies,  now  stand  gunpowder  mills. 

HODB  (Gr.  i,pa;  Lat.  Ura),  a  measure  of 
time  equal  to  j^  of  a  mean  aolar  day,  or  this 
proportion  of  the  period  between  sunrise  and 
sunrise  at  the  time  of  the  equinoses.  Thus 
appUed,  it  becomes  a  definite  measure;  hut  aa 
employed  by  the  ancients  to  designate  -^  of 
the  natural  day,  it  was  an  indefinite  period, 
varying  with  tie  times  of  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  times  which  continually  changed 
with  the  season,  and  between  increasing  ex- 
tremes as  the  observations  were  made  in  high- 
er and  higher  latitudes.  Even  in  the  latitude 
of  Rome,  the  length  of  tbe  hour  on  June  35 
was  about  ^  part  of  15  hours  6  minutes,  as 
now  reckoned,  and  on  December  23  it  was  only 
-}g  part  of  8  hours  54  minutes.  At  the  two 
equinoxes  only  would  the  hour  agree  with  its 
present  measure.  Hours  thus  divided  were 
known  as  "temporary  hours,"  in  reference  to 
their  constant  change  of  length.  "When  the 
day  was  thus  first  divided  is  anknown.  Herod- 
otus states  that  the  Greeks  obtained  the  prac- 
tice from  tbe  Babylonians.  Wilkinson,  how- 
ever, says  that "  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  day  and  night  were  divided,  each  into  13 
houre,  by  the  Egyptians,  some  centuries  before 
that  idea  could  have  been  imparted  to  the 
Greeks  from  Babylon."  The  division  of  the 
night  as  well  aa  the  day  into  13  equal  parts  was 
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not  practised  by  the  Romans  until  the  time  of 
the  Punic  wars,  and  the  use  of  equinoctial 
hours  was  not  adopted  till  toward  the  end  of 
the  4th  century  of  our  era;  the  first  calendar 
known  to  have  been  made  after  this  system 
is  the  CaUndariuin  BmUcum  Famegianum. 
Hours  are  now  reckoned  in  common  practice 
in  two  series  of  13  each,  from  midnight  to 
midday,  and  from  this  to  midnight,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  supposed  divisions  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  Astrononters  count  24  hours 
from  one  midday  to  the  next ;  and  the  Ital- 
ians 24  hours  from'  one  sunset  to  the  next, 
changing  the  commencement  of  the  day  with 
the  season.  The  Chinese  divide  the  day  into 
13  hours,  one  of  their  hours  being  equal  to 
two  of  onrs.  They  reckon  from  an  hour  (of 
our  time)  before  midnight.  In  the  use  of 
clocks  in  the  11th  century  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  sacristans  of  the  churches  to  regulate  the 
hoTohgia  each  morning. 

HODB  CIKCLE8,  or  Horwy  Circles,  great  circles 
of  the  sphere,  passing  througb  the  poles,  and 
consequently  perpendicular  to  the  equator. 
Thoy  are  meridians  at  every  ^  part  of  the 
circumference,  tbeir  planes  thus  making  an- 
gles of  15°  with  each  other, 

HODBIS,  the  black-eyed  damsels  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan paradise,  formed  of  pure  musk,  and 
made  by  a  peculiar  creation  perpetual  virgins. 
They  dwell  ia  green  gardens  and  pearl  pavil- 
ions, among  lotus  and  acacia  trees,  with  fruits 
in  abundance,  near  flowing  streams,  reposing 
on  lofty  couches  adorned  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Some  of  the  pavilions  which 
they  occupy  are  60  miles  square.  The  very 
meanest  of  the  faithful  will  have  73  houris,  be- 
sides the  wives  which  he  married  when  living. 
Thoy  join  in  concert  with  the  angel  Israfil,  the 
most  melodious  of  God's  creatures,  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees  give  an  iEolian  accom- 
paniment. ,  They  may,  if  thoy  desire,  have 
children,  which  within  an  hour  shall  be  con- 
ceived, bom,  and  grow  to  maturity.  Algaz- 
zali  regards  tbe  descriptions  of  the  houris  in 
the  Koran  as  allegorical,  and  designed  to  con- 
vey an  impression  of  the  spiritual  beatitude  of 
the  saints;  and  the  orientalist  Hyde  afBrms 
that  an  enlightened  belief  prevails  among  the 
Wiser  Mohammedans. 
HOURS,  in  mythology.  See  Hoe^, 
HOCSATOHTK,  a  river  of  New  England,  which 
rises  in  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  flows  into  Con- 
necticut, winds  through  Litchfield  co.,  forms 
a  part  of  the  boundary  between  New  Haven 
CO,  and  Fairfield  co.,  and  falls  into  Long  Island 
sound  below  Milford,  Its  entire  length  is 
about  150  HI,  Its  scenery  in  general  is  very 
picturesque,  and  on  its  banks  are  numerous 
large  mills.  The  Housatouic  railroad  follows 
"  I  course  for  about  T5  m. 

BOCSELEEK  (lempervivum,  Linn.),  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  eraaaulaeete,  having 
thick  succulent  stems  and  leaves,  the  former 
frequently  short,  with  the  leaves  so  closely 
crowded  upon  tbem  as  to  form  a  dense  rosette. 
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and  ornamental  finwers  either  yellow  or  red 
The  houseleets  are  tound  m  tio  mountains  of 
southern  and  central  Europe  the  Cananes, 
and  vanuna  parts  of  Aiia  ind  Africa  Tlie 
common  houseleek  C  it.ft)rum  Lmnl  has 
very  thick,  sncoident  leaves,  disposed  about  a 
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>leefc  (Semp^Tvlvnm  tectormn). 

short  stem  in  a  circular  manner.  It  will  grow 
in  the  most  scanty  soils  and  where  it  is  exposed 
to  dronght,  patches  of  it  several  feet  in  circum- 
ference thriving  for  years  upon  the  esposed 
surfaces  of  rocks  that  are  partially  shaded.  In 
Europe  it  is  very  common  upon  the  thatched 
roofs  of  houses;  it  was  foniierly  supposed  to 
I  protection  from  lightning,  and  in 
early  times  every 
house  was  required, 
to  have  it;  the  cus- 
tom still  prevails, 
and  it  is  said  that 
the  plant  tends  to 
preserve  the  thatch . 
Within  a  few  years 

ing  has  led  to  the 
use     of    sempervi- 


s  and  other  succnlents  for  forming  beds 
of  a  mosaic  of  living  plants.  The  neat  com- 
pact habit  of  the  honseleeks  and  the  related 
cotyledons,  echeverias,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  va- 
riety in  color  presented  by  the  leaves,  espe- 


ciiilyaihpt  them  to  this  purpo-i ,  and  these 
plants,  whn,h  wire  formerly  kept  as  single 
specimens  by  the  curious  are  now  raided  bj 
the  florists  in  large  quantities  for  ornamen 
tal  planting  One  of  the  most  valued  for 
this  purpose  IB  S  caleareum  from  the  Alp* 
(incorro(,tly  8  Gal^ornwum  ot  florists),  and 
several  others  are  employed  A  very  striking 
and  mteresting  little  species  is  the  cobweb 
houfleleek  (S  arachnotdevm),  also  an  alpine 
species,  its  rosettes,  about  an  inch  icros?, 
grow  close  together  m  large  clumps,  the  tmy 
leaves  are  connected  by  a  flue  down  whith 
passes  from  tip  to  tip,  making  the  plant  look 
as  it  an  imlustrmus  spider  had  spun  its  web 
uier  it  Whore  sparrow  abound  the  plant 
cannot  be  grown  m  perfection,  as  the»e  birds 
rob  it  of  the  web  to  use  m  their  nests  Ihe 
tree  houseleek  (?  arboreum),  from  tlie  Ca 
narieg  ha*  a  branching  stem  3  ft  ormorehigh, 
each  branch  terminated  by  a  handsome  rosette 


of  green  leaves,  or  in  the  varieties  yellow 
margined  or  purple.  It  is  a  greenhouse  plant, 
and  was  formerly  common  as  a  window  plant. 
— The  houseleeks  are  not  remarkable  for  usoful 
qualities.  The  fresh  leaves  of  the  en»(lo  of 
Madeira  (8.  ghitiiwsum,  Alton)  are  used  by  the 
flshermen  to  mb  upon  their  nets,  to  preserve 
them.  Malic  acid  combined  with  lime  exists 
in  8.  tectomm.  Its  juices  are  considered  cool- 
ing, and  its  bruised  leaves  axe  used  in  domestic 
practice  as  applications  to  bums,  ulcers,  and 
inflammation,  and  from  them  also  a  simple  and 
cooling  salve  is  prepared. 

HOrSSA,  or  HailBSt,  a,  country  of  central  Af- 
rica, bounded  N.  by  the  Sahara,  E.  by  Ror- 
noo,  S.  by  Nufl,  and  W,  by  the  Quorra.  The 
people  are  negroes,  and  the  Foolahs  or  Fella- 
tahs  are  the  rnhng  race.  Earth  found  the  coun- 
try divided  into  10  provinces.  Kano,  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  is  the  principal 
city  in  point  of  commerce,  and  has  about  80,- 
000  inhabitants ;  it  is  in  lat.  12°  0'  19"  K  and 
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Ion,  8°  40'  E.  Katftgnm,  E.  by  N.  of  Kano,  has 
from  7,000  to  8,000  inhabitants.  Sackatoo,  in 
the  N.  W.  part  of  the  country,  has  upward  of 
30,000  inhabitants,  and  has  one  of  the  beat  sup- 
plied markets  in  central  Africa.  Wumo,  15  m. 
N.  E.  of  Sackatoo,  on  the  river  Eima,  is  a  new 
town  founded  in  1831 ;  its  population  is  about 
12,000.  Zaria.  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Zegzeg,  ia  m  iat.  10°  59'  N.  and  Ion.  8°  E. ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  and  highly  cul- 
tiyated  country,  and  its  popnlation  is  estimated 
at  60,000.  Houssa  is  well  watered,  being 
traversed  by  the  rivers  Saekatoo,  Mariadi, 
Zirmie,  Bngga,  Zoma,  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Niger.  It  is  considerably  elevated  above 
the  sea,  and  its  climate  ia  consequently  cooler 
and  more  healthy  than  that  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  central  Airica.  The  land  is  well  culti- 
vated, the  principal  crop  being  Indian  corn, 
of  which  two  harvests  are  annually  prodnced. 
Cotton  is  lai^ely  raised,  and  Kano  is  famous 
throoghout  central  Africa  for  its  dyed  cloths. 
Tobacco,  indigo,  rice,  and  various  kinds  of 
grain  and  fruits  are  diligently  cultivated.  At 
Sackatoo  there  are  extensive  manufactures  of 
leather,  iron,  and  cotton  cloths;  and  an  active 
oommeroe  is  carried  on  in  all  the  cities  by 
means  of  open  markets,  which  are  frequented 
by  traders  from  the  neighboring  countries 
and  from  remote  parts  of  the  contment.  The 
people  of  Honssa  are  mostly  Mohammedans. 
They  have  attained  to  some  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, have  a  written  language,  and  have  his- 
torical records  reaching  back  to  tlie  13th  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  They  were  converted  to  Mo- 
hammedanism in  the  16th  century,  and  were 
conquered  by  the  Pbolahs  in  1807,  when  Kat- 
sena,  then  their  principal  city,  surrendered 
after  a  desperate  defence  of  seven  years. 

HOrSSlYE.  I.  Ars^e,  a  French  author,  bom 
at  Bmyftres,  near  Laon,  March  28j  1816,  While 
young  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  two  novels. 
La  Murotme  de  hlvets  and  La  picAeresse,  ap- 
peared in  1836.  The  friendship  of  Jules  Janin 
and  ThSophiie  Gautier,  and  bis  association  in 
work  with  .Tales  Sandeau,  aided  to  establish 
him  ia  the  literary  world.  From  18*4  to  1849 
he  was  editor  oiL'Artute,  and  his  HietoiTe  de 
la  'peintrwre  fiamande  et  holhmdaue  (fol.,  1846) 
was  aided  by  a  subscription  of  60,000  francs 
from  the  government.  This  work  was  receiv- 
ed with  popular  favor,  although  charged  with 
pla^arism.  At  the  revolution  of  1848  he,  was 
thrown  into  political  prominence,  and  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  assembly.  He 
was  mani^r  of  the  Theatre  Francais  from 
1840  to  1856,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most 
notorious  courtiers  of  the  second  empire.  In 
1861  he  became  one  of  the  proprietors  and  the 
managing  editor  of  La  Freeae.  His  numerous 
writings  include  poetry,  plays,  essays,  and  pop- 
nlar  sketches  of  celebrated  and  &shionable 
women.  Among  them  are ilTosfW^ndesiZiMBes  (4 
vols.,  1868),  Les  Parmennea  (4  vols,,  1869-"r0), 
and  Mademoiselle  Gliopdtre  (new  ed.,  1874). 
Il>  Henry,  a  French  author,  son  of  the  prece- 


HOUSTON 

ding,  born  in  Paris,  Feb.  24,  1848.  He  be- 
came known  in  1867  by  his  IHstoire  d'ApelUe, 
and  his  subsequent  works  inclnde  Sut&h-e 
iPAteibiade  et  de  la  repuhlique  afkhdewne 
depuii  la  mort  de  PirieUaJutqu^d  I'atiiTtement 
des  trmte  tyrans  (2  vols.,  Pai-is,  1874). 

HOUSTON.  I.  A  central  county  of  Geoi'gia, 
hounded  E.  by  the  Ocmulgee  river,  which  is 
navigable  by  steamboats,  and  drained  by  seve- 
ral of  its  affluents;  area,  875  sq.  la. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  20,406,  of  whom  15,382  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil,  of 
limestone  formation,  is  very  fertile.  The 
Southwestern  railroad  passes  through  the 
county.  The  chief  productions  in  ]«70  were 
3,536  bushels  of  wheat,  363,895  of  Indian  com, 
40,107  of  sweet  potatoes^  and  3,819  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  834  horses,  S,730  mules 
and  asses,  1,602  milch  cows,  3,890  other  cattle, 
and  10,963  swine;  1  manufactory  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  8  of  carriages,  1  of  cotton 
foods,  1  flour  mill,  and  7  saw  mills.  Capital, 
'erry.  IL  A  8.  E.  county  of  Texas,  bounded 
E.  by  S"eches  river,  and  W.  by  Trinity  river, 
both  navigable ;  area,  1,090  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  8,147,  of  whom  8,643  were  colored.  It 
has  a  highly  fertile  soil,  and  a  rolling  surface 
diversified  in  some  places  with  hills,  and  well 
timbered  with  oak,  pine,  ash,  hickory,  black 
walnut,  &o.  The  Houston  and  Great  North- 
em  rdlroad  traverses  it.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  33,163  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  5,770  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  920  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  297  horses,  2,684  cattle, 
and  3,171  swine.  Capital,  Crockett.  lU.  A 
N.  W,  county  of  Tennessee,  formed  since  the 
census  of  1870,  bounded  W.  by  the  Tennessee 
and  N,  E,  by  Cumberland  river;  area,  about 
,350  sq,  m.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the 
soC  feriale.  The  Lonisville  and  NaehviUe  and 
Great  Southern  railroad  passes  through  the  N. 
part.  The  assessed  value  of  property  in  1871 
was  $344,775.  Capital,  Erin.  IV.  A  S.  E. 
county  of  Minnesota,  separated  on  the  E.  from 
Wisconsin  by  the  Mississippi,  bordering  on 
Iowa  on  the  8.,  and  intersected  by  Root  river ; 
area,  about  575  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1870,  14,936. 
The  snrfaee  is  undulating  and  mostly  wooded, 
only  about  a  fifth  being  occupied  by  prairies. 
The  soil,  resting  on  magnesian  limestone,  is 
very  fertile.  The  Southern  Minnesota  and  the 
Chicago,  Dubuque,  and  Minnesota  rtulroads 
intersect,  it  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  623,557  busheb  of  wheat,  349,761  of  In- 
dian com,  237,688  of  oats,  31,182  of  barley, 
33,065  of  potatoes,  27,560  lbs.  of  hops,  14,286 
of  wool,  229,183  of  butter,  and  14,776  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  2,917  horses,  3,614  milch 
cows,  4,536  other  cattle,  4,697  sheep,  and  6,305 
swine ;  1  car  factory,  6  flour  mills,  and  2  saw 
mills.    Capital,  Caledonia. 

BOrSTON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Harris 
CO.,  Texas,  the  second  city  in  the  state  in  pop- 
ulation and  importance,  ratuated  at  the  head 
of  tide  water  on  Bnfftdo  bayou,  46  m.  above  its 
mouth  in  Galveston  bay,  46  H".  W.  of  Galves- 
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ton,  and  150  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Austio ;  pop.  in 
1860,  4,845 ;  in  18T0,  9,383,  of  whom  3,691 
were  colored;  in  1874,  estimated  by  tlie  loeal 
authorities  at  20,000.  It  ia  built  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  bayon,  which  is  spanned  bj  several 
bridges,  the  principal  ones  being  of  iron,  and 
eqibraces  an  area  of  9  aq.  m.  The  city  hall 
and  market  house  of  brick,  just  finished  at  a 
cost  of  $400,000,  is  373  ft.  long  by  146  ft.  wide, 
and  has  two  towers,  14  by  21  ft.  and  114  ft. 
high.  It  contains  a  hall,  70  by  110  ft.,  fitted 
np  for  public  entertainments  and  capable  of 
seating  1,300  persons.  The  masonic  temple  is 
a  handsome  structure  costing  $200,000.  The 
principal  hotel,  the  largest  in  the  state,  has 
accommodations  for  500  guests.  The  city  is 
Kghted  with  gas,  and  Ja  easily  drained.  The 
construction  of  street  railroads  and. grading  of 
.j_. ...         !  Houston  is  the  centre 


of  the  railroad  system  of  the  state,  and  attracts 
the  trade  of  the  surrounding  country,  which 
is  rich  in  grazing  and  agricultural  products. 
There  are  sis  diverging  lines:  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Central;  the  Houston  and  Great  North- 
ern and  IntematioEal ;  Houston  Tap  and  Bra- 
zoria; Galveston,  Houston,  and  Henderson; 
New  Orleans  and  Texas;  and  Buifalo  Bayou, 
Brazos,  and  Colorado.  The  bayon  opposite 
the  city  has  a  depth  of  5  ft.,  but  owing  to  bars 
in  Galveston  bay  vessels  drawing  more  than  4 
ft.  cannot  reach  this  point.  Improvements  are 
in  progress  by  the  United  States  government 
and  an  incorporated  company,  which  will  ren- 
der Houston  accesmble  by  vessels  drawing  9  ft. 
The  navigation  of  the  bayon  is  mainly  con- 
trolled by  the  Houston  direct  navigation  com- 
pany, which  has  a  capital  of  $300,000,  and 
,4  tugs,  and  24  barges.    The 


whole  number  of  veiseli  regularlv 
the  trade  ot  the  bayou  in  1873  was  VI,  viz, : 
steamers,  10;  tugs,  6;  barges,  30;  schooners, 
mostly  employed  in  the  lumber  trade  with  the 
Sabine,  Louisiana,  and  Plorida  coasts,  25.  An 
extensive  lumber  trade  is  also  carried  on  by 
flatboats  with  the  bayous  emptying  into  Buffalo 
bayou  and  San  Jacinto  river.  The  principal 
business,  however,  is  manufacturing,  in  which 
Houston  surpasses  all  other  places  in  the  state. 
The  chief  establishments,  besides  the  extensive 
machine  shops  of  the  railroads,  are  2  cotton  fac- 
tories, 4  iron  and  brass  fonnderies,  3  car  facto- 
ries, 4  planing  mills  and  wood  works,  6  manu- 
factories of  furniture,  2  of  soap,  1  of  cement 
pipe,  1  of  bone  dust,5sheet-ironandtin  works, 
B  carriage  and  wagon  works,  1  beef-packing 
and  ice-manufacturing  establishment,  and  7 
brick  yards.    There  are  three  nurseries,  two 


companies,  a  cotton 
press  company,  two  national  banks  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $200,000,  and  a  state  bank  with  $600,000 
capital.  The  valuation  of  property  in  1873 
was  $7,669,635.  The  state  fair  ia  held  here  an- 
nually. The  city  contains  14  public  schools, 
which  in  1872  had  36  teachers  and  1,228  pu- 
pils, two  public  libraries  with  about  8,000  vol- 
umes, three  daily  and  mx  weekly  newspapers, 
two  monthly  periodicals,  and  J3  churches. — 
Houston  was  settied  in  1836,  and  in  1837  was 
temporarily  the  seat' of  government, 

HOUSTOK,  San,  an  American  soldier,  bom 
near  Lexington,  Va.,  March  2,  1793,  died  at 
Huntersville,  Texaa,  July  25,  1863.  Hiafather 
served  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  held  the 
post  of  inspector  of  brigadcliiil  his  death  in 
1807.  His  mother,  alter  her  husband's  death, 
emigrated  with  her  six  sous  and  three  daugh- 
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ters  to  East  Tennessee,  witliin  8  m.  of  the  Cher- 
okee conntrj.  Sam  had  read  a  few  books, 
among  them  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  of 
which  he  eould  repeat  nearly  the  whole  from 
memory.  He  desired  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  was  refused  hy  his  schoolmaster,  upon 
which  he  left  the  school,  and  entered  a  store 
as  clerk.  This  occupation  he  had  no  relish  for, 
and  abscond-ing,  he  crossed  the  Tennessee  river, 
and  lived  with  the  Indians  about  three  years. 
Though  under  18  years  of  age,  he  was  sis  feet 
high  and  an  active  hunter,  and  stood  high  la 
the  esteem  of  his  savage  associates.  Oolooteka, 
one  of  their  chiefs,  adopted  him  as  his  son.  In 
1811  ho  retnmed  to  his  family,  and  opened  a 
school.  In  1813,  during  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  he  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier,  was 
promoted  to  be  an  ensign,  and  fonght  under 
Jackson  against  the  Iniiians  at  the  battle  of 
the  great  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa,  March  24, 
1814,  where  he  waa  aeipereiy  wounded.  After 
the  ratification  of  peace  in  1816  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  a  lieutenant,  and  was  stationed 
near  Knoxviiie,  Tenn.,  and  afterward  at  New 
Orleans.  In  November,  1817,  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  subordinate  Indian  agent  to  carry  out  the 
treaty  with  the  Gherokees  which  had  just  been 
ratified.  In  the  following  winter  he  conducted 
a  delegation  of  Indians  to  Washington.  Com- 
plaints were  made  against  him  to  the  govern- 
ment on  account  of  his  exertions  to  prevent 
the  unlawful  importation  of  African  negroes 
through  Florida,  then  a  Bpanihh  proTince. 
Ho  was  acquitted  of  all  blame  by  the  gov- 
ernment ;  but  conceiving  himself  to  bo  ill 
ti'eated,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
array,  March  1,  1818,  settled  in  Nashville, 
and  began  to  study  law.  In  sis  months  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  m 
Lebanon,  80  m.  E.  of  Nashville.  lie  was  soon 
appointed  adjutant  general  of  the  state,  with 
the  rant  of  colonel;  and  in  1819  he  was  elected 
district  attorney  of  the  Davidson  district,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Nashville.  In  1831 
he  was  elected  m^or  genera!  of  militia,  and  in 
1823  a  representative  in  congress.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1826  by  an  almost  nnanimous  vote, 
a  August,  183T,  was  chosen  governor  of 
jssee.  In  Jaunary,  1829,  he  was  mar- 
ried, and  in  April,  for  reasons  unknown  to  the 
public,  separated  from  his  wife,  rewgned  his 
office,  went  to  the  west  of  Arkansas,  to  which 
his  former  friends  the  Oherokeeshad  removed, 
and  presented  huoself  before  Oolooteka,  who 
had  now  become  the  principal  chief  of  the 
tribe.  He  was  kindly  received,  and  by  an 
official  act  of  the  mling  chiefs,  Oct.  21,  1829, 
was  formally  admitted  to  all  the  lights  and 

ErivUeges  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  In  1832 
e  went  to  Washington  to  remonstrate  against 
the  frauds  and  outrages  practised  upon  the 
Indians.  This  resulted  in  the  removfd  of  five 
government  agents  from  ofBce,  and-  he  be- 
came involved  in  a  series  of  personal  and  legal 
contests  with  the  removed  agents  and  their 
friends.     He  was  accused  in  the  house  of  rep- 


resentatives by  W.  E.  Stansbury  of  Ohio  of 
having  attempted  to  obtain  from  government 
a  fraudulent  contract  for  Indian  rations.  This 
led  to  a  personal  rencontre  between  Houston 
and  Stansbnry,  who  was  severely  hea ten.  For 
this  Houston  was  arrested,  and  publicly  cen- 
sured by  the  speaker  of  the  house.  He  was 
also  tried  for  assault,  and  fined  $600 ;  but  the 
sentence  of  the  court  was  not  enforced,  and 
the  fine  was  afterward  remitted  by  President 
Jackson,  A  committee  of  which  Mr.  Stans- 
bnry was  chairman  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  charge  of  ft'aud,  but  reported  that 
it  was  not  sustained.  Houston  retnmed  to 
his  wigwam,  and  in  December,  1833,  went  to 
Texas,  where  a  revohitionary  movement  was 
organizing  against  the  Mexican  government. 
In  the  coijstitntional  convention,  which  met 
April  1,  1833,  Houston  exercised  a  controlling 
influence.  When  the  war  with  Mexico  began 
he  was  chosen  general  of  the  military  dbtrict 
east  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  October,  1885,  mus- 
tered his  forces  and  led  them  to  the  camp  of 
Gen.  Austin,  who  was  beaeging  Besar.  He 
was  soon  elected  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Texan  army.  After  the  deckration  of  Texan 
independence,  he  resigned  his  command,  and 
was  immediately  reelected  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  the  new  repnblic.  On  March 
10, 1839,  he  went  to  the  camp  of  Gionzalez  and 
took  command  of  the  army  of  374  men,  iU  or- 
ganized, poorly  armed,  and  without  aupplies. 
The  fort  of  the  Alamo  had  jnst  been  taken  by 
the  Mexicans,  and  its  garrison  of  about  170  put 
to  death.  On  March  12  information  reached 
the  oamp  of  this  massacre,,  accompanied  by 
the  statement  that  the  president  of  Mexico, 
Santa  Anna,  was  close  at  hand  with  an  army 
of  5,000  men.  The  wildest  panic  seized  the 
Texan  camp.  Honston  promptly  restored  or- 
der, and  fell  back  to  the  Colorado,  receiving 
from  time  to  time  small  reSnforceraents,  till  ^t 
length  the  entire  number  of  his  force  was  650 
men.  He  had  no  artillery,  and  Col.  Tannin, 
who  was  stationed  at  Goliad  with  600  men 
well  armed  and  supplied  with  artillery,  was 
ordered  to  join  him;  but  he  was  intercepted 
by  a  vastly  superior  force,  and  after  a  desperate 
defence  capitulated,  March  30,  and  with  his 
command  of  857  was  massacred  in  cold  blood, 
March  27.  Santa  Anna  advanced  to  Harris- 
bni^,  the  capital,  which  he  laid  in  ashes,  and 
marched  apon  the  town  called  New  Washington. 
Here  upon  the  San  Jacinto  he  was  encountered 
by  Houston,  who  had  at  length  received  two 
six-ponnders  from  Cincinnati.  His  force  had 
been  increased  till  it  numbered  783  men,  all 
volunteers,  most  of  whom  had  never  seen  a 
battle ;  bift,  led  in  a  general  charge  by  Houston, 
withshoutsof  "Remember  the  Alamo  1"  "Re- 
member Goliad ! "  they  utterly  routed  (April  21) 
the  Mexican  force  of  1,600  regulars,  of  whom 
630  were  killed  and  nearly  all  the  ftmrnnder 
captured.  TJie  Texans  had  only  8  killed  and  35 
wonnded.  Thenext  day  Santa  Anna,  di^iiised 
soldier,  was  captured  and  brought 
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before  Houston,  mho  rebuked  him  for  the  cruel 
and  perfidious  masaacres  of  Goliad  Had  the 
Alamo,  but  protected  Lim  from  the  wrath  of 
the  Texana.  A  treaty  made  with_the  captive 
president  secured'  the  independence  of  Texas, 
Houston,  who  had  been  severely  wounded  in 
the  anlile,  was  relieved  from  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  sailed  for  New  Orleans,  where 
he  arrived  almost  in  a  dying  condition.  In 
July,  however,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Na- 
ci^oches.  In  the  following  September  lie 
was  elected  preadent  of  Texas,  and  was  in- 
augurated Oct.  22,  1836.  He  appointed  his 
poEtical  rivals  to  important  offices,  bberated 
Santa.  Anna,  and  opened  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  government  for  the  an- 
uesation  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  His  presi- 
dential term  expired  Dec.  12,  1838;  and  as 
the  constitution  made  him  ineligilile  for  the 
next  term,  he  was  snooeeded  by  Miraljeau  B. 
Lamar.  During  the  three  years  c^  the  next 
presidential  term  Texas  became  involred  in 
wars  with  the  Indian  tribes  on  her  Irorders, 
in  disastrous  expeditions  agmnst  the  Mexican 
territories,  and  in  debt  to  an  enormous  amount. 
The  expenditures  for  the  year  1841  amounted  to 
$1,176,289,  and  the  receipts  to  only  $442,604. 
Houston,  who  hadmeantime  been  twice  elected 
to  congress,  was  reelected  president  in  Septem- 
ber, 1841,  by  more  than  three  quarters  of  the 
votes.  After  a  stormy  administration,  beset 
at  the  outset  with,  difficulties  of  the  gravest 
character,  which  were  met  with  firmness  and 
overcome  with  great  judgment  and  ability,  he 
retired  from  his  second  presidential  tenn  in  De- 
oeraber,  1844.  He  had  paid  off  a  large  amount 
of  the  national  debt,  had  kept  the  expendi- 
tures far  within  the  revenues,  restored  peace 
and  trade  with  Mexico,  made  treaties  with  all 
the  hostile  Indian,  tribes,  and  lastly  had  nego- 
tiated auocessftdlythe  great  measure  of  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States,  though  its  final  con- 
summation did  not  take  place  till  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  constitutional  term  of  office, 
when  he  was  once  more  ineligible.  Texas  be- 
came one  of  the  United  States  in  1845,  and 
Sam  Houston  and  Thomas  J.  Eusk  were  the 
first  senators  she  sent  to  Washington.  Hous- 
ton was  reelected  at  the  end  of  his  term  in 
1853,  and  remained  in  the  senate  till  March  4, 
■  1869.  As  a  senator,  he  was  the  zealous  ad- 
Tooate  of  justice  and  humanity  to  the  Indians. 
He  opposed  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  in  a 
speech  March  3, 1854,  and  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  "Know-Nothing'^  or  American  party. 
In  1858  he  voted  against  the  Lecorapton  con- 
stitution of  Kansas.  On  Aug.  1,  1859,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Texas.  Jle  opposed  seces- 
sion in  18S1,  and  long  resisted  the  clamor  for 
an  extra  session  of  the  Texas  legislature ;  and 
he  finally  resigned  his  office  in  preference  to 
taiing  the  oath  required  by  the  convention. 

HOVEDM,  Eoger  de,  an  English  chronicler, 
bora  in  Yorkshire  about  themiddleof  thel2th 
century.  He  was  attached  to  the  court  of 
Henry  II.,  and  was  employed  in  visiting  mofi- 
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asteries,  and  in  watching  over 
that  acci'ued  to  the  king  on  the  death  of  the 
superiors.  His  history,  Annales  Merum  Angli- 
cwrum,  is  a  continuation  of  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Bede,  be^nning  where  he  left  off  (731), 
and  extending  to  1203,  the  third  year  of  tlie 
reign  of  King  John.  Its  accuracy  is  attested  by 
Sir  Henry  Savile,  Selden,  Lelani  and  Nicolson. 
It  was  pnhfished  in  Savile's  Seriptores  post 
Bedam.  (London,  1595),  and  translated  by  H. 
T.  Eiley  for  Bohn's  "  Antiquarian  Library." 

■  HOVET,  Allah,  an  American  clergyman,  born 
m  Thetford,  Vt.,  March  6,  1820.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  college  in  1844,  Having 
taught  in  the  academy  at  New  London  one 
year,  he  studied  theology  at  Newton,  Mass,, 
completing  the  course  in  1848,  He  was  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  at  New  Gloucester,  Me., 
for  one  year,  and  ia  1850  returned  to  Newton 
theological  institution,  and  tanght  in  the  de- 
partment of  Biblical  literature  till  1953,  He 
became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in 
1853  and  of  theology  and  Christian  ethics  in 
1855,  which  latter  post  he  still  retains  (1874). 
He  received  the  degree  of  D,  D.  from  Brown 
nniversity  in  1866.  He  has  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Perthes's  "  Life  of  Ohrysostom,"  jointly 
with  the  Eev.  D.  B,  Ford  (Boston,  1864) ;  "  Life 
and  Times  of  Backus"  (1858);  "The  State  of 
the  Impenitent  Dead  "  (1859);  "The  Miracles 
of  Christ  as  Attested  by  the  Evangelists" 
(1863);  "The  Scriptural  Law  of  Divorce'' 
(1866) ;  and  "  EeUgion  aud  the  State  "  (1874). 
HOniBD,  the  name  of  eight  counties  in  the 
United  States,  L  A  central  county  of  Mary- 
land, bounded  N,  E.  by  the  Patapaco  river, 
and  S.  W.  by  the  Patuxent ;  area,  235  sq.  m. ; 
pop,  in  1870,  14,150,  of  whom  3,474  were 
colored.  It  has  an  uneven  surface,  rising  in 
some  places  into  hills.  The  valleys  are  gen- 
erally fertile.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road and  the  Washington  branch  pass  through 
it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  128,- 
376  bushels  of  wheat,  416,719  of  Indian  com, 
204,877  of  oats,  97,929  of  potatoes,  182,980 
.lbs,  of  tobacco,  189,646  of  hntter,  and  7,445 
tons  of  hay,'  There  were  2,958  horses,  3,100 
milch  cows,  3,056  other  cattle,  2,616  sheep, 
and  8,441  swine ;  3  cotton  mills,  1  Tvoollen  mill, 
and  5  flour  mills.  Capital,  Ellicott  City,  II.  A 
S,  W.  county  of  Arkansas,  formed  in  1878 
from  portions  of  Hempstead,  Pike,  Polk,  and 
Sevier  cos.  It  is  well  watered  by  affluents  of 
Little  river  and  of  the  Little  Missouri.  The 
surface  is  irregular,  consisting  of  hiUs,  valleys, 
and  river  bottoms.  The  vidleys  and  bottoms 
produce  com  and  cotton ;  the  hills  are  better 
adapted  to  the  smaller  grains  and  fruit.  Tim- 
ber is  abundant,  ani  lead,  silver,  and  marl  are 
found.  Capital,  Centre  Point,  III.  A  central 
county  of  Indiana,  traversed  by  Wildcat  creek, 
an  affluent  of  the  Wabash ;  area,  279  sq,  m, ; 
pop,  in  1870,  15,847.  It  has  a  level  surface 
and  an  excellent  soil.  The  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  St.  Lonis,  and  the  Indianapolis, 
Pern,  and  Chicago  railroads  intersect  at  the 
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county  Beat,  The  chief  produotions  in  1870 
were  28T,8T5  bushels  of  wheat,  306,401  of  In- 
dian corn,  84,081  of  oats,  87,668  of  potatoes, 
46,429  lbs.  of  wool,  131,777  of  butter,  and 
4,350  tons  of  hay.  There  were  8,803  liorsea, 
3,687  milch  cows,  4,434  other  cattle,  14,393 
eheep,  and  14,656  swine;  5  flour  mills,  3  pla- 
ning mills,  86  saw  mills,  and  3  woollen  faeto- 
riea.  Capital,  Kokomo,  iV.  A  N",  E.  connty 
of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Minnesota,  and  watered 
by  the  Wapsipinicon,  Turkey,  and  Upper  Iowa 
ri^era;  area,  abont  430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
6,282.  It  is  well  timbered,  and  has  tracts  of 
prwie.  The  Iowa  and  Minnesota  division  of 
the  JTilwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad  crosses  the 
K.  E.  comer.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  321.614  bnahels  of  wheat,  130,234  of 
Indian  com,  363,358  of  oats,  80,718  of  pota- 
toes, 408,351  lbs.  of  butter,  and  14,880  tons  of. 
hay.  There  were  3,175  horses,  3,734  milch 
cows,  3,923  other  cattle,  1,648  sheep,  and 
3,640  awine.  Capital,  New  Oregon,  V.  A 
central  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  8.  and  W, 
by  the  Missouri  riyer,  and  drained  by  some  of 
its  small  tributaries ;  area,  430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  1T,338,  of  whom  5,1S8  were  colored.  It 
abounds  in.  anthracite  coal,  and  has  quarries 
of  limestone  and  sandstone.  The  surface  is 
rolling,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  400,410  bushels  of  wheat, 
917,335  of  Indian  corn,  152,480  of  oats,  42,422 
of  potatoes,  788,182  lbs,  of  tobacco,  66,554  of 
wool,  126,216  of  butter,  and  3,855  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  5,799  horses,  3,425  mules  and  aases, 
4,103  milch  cows,  7,326  other  cattle,  19,156 
sheep,  and  35,094  swine;  2  manufactories  of 
carriages,  4  of  saddlery  and  harness,  and  4 
flour  mills.  Capital,  Fayette.  VI.  A  8.  E, 
oonnty  of  Kansas,  bordering  on  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory, and  drained  by  Suicide  creek  and  other 
branches  of  the  Arkansas,  and  by  Fall  river ; 
area,  1,371  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,794.  The 
surface  is  undnlating  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
chief  prodnctiona  in  1870  were  4,766  bushels 
of  wheat,  26,795  of  Indian  corn,  2,710  of  oats, 
2,804  of  potatoes,  and  160  tons  of  hay.  There, 
were  343  horses,  603  milch  cowa,  1,348  other 
cattle,  693  sheep,  and  435  swine.  Capital,  Elk 
Tails.  VH.  An  E.  central  ooimty  of  Nebraska, 
intersected  by  Loup  fork  of  the  Platte  river 
and  its  branches;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  not  in- 
cluded in  the  census  of  1870.  VIU.  A  If,  W. 
county  of  Dakota,  bordering  on  Montana,  re- 
cently formed  and  not  included  in  the  census 
of  1870 ;  area,  about  3,500  aq.  m.  It  is  bounded 
H".  by  the  Missouri,  intersected  by  the  Little 
Missouri,  and  watered  by  other  streams. 

HOWIRD,  Charke,  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, an  English  admiral,  bom  in  1686,  died 
Dec.  14,  1624.  His  father,  William,  son  of 
Tboraas,  second  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  lord  high 
admiral  of  England  and  lord  privy  seal.  The 
son  was  sent  to  France  in  1569  to  congratulate 
Francis  II.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
served  with  credit  on  land  and  sea  for  many 
years.    In  1585  he  was  appointed  lord  high  ad- 


miral, and  in  1688  succeeded  in  averting  from 
the  English  coaata  the  attack  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
mada. In  1599  he  participated  with  the  earl 
of  Essex  in  the  capture  of  Cadiz  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  shipping  there,  for 
which  service  he  was  created  earl  of  Notting- 
ham. The  appointment  of  Essex  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  to  be  hereditary  earl  marshal, 
with  precedence  over  the  lord  high  admiral, 
induced  Lord  Iloward  to  resign  the  latter 
office;  but  he  subsequently  resumed  it,  and  in 
1699,  during  the  alarm  at  the  prospect  of 
another  Spanish  invasion,  and  of  an  insurrec- 
tion under  Essex  in  Ireland,  was  appointed 
by  the  queen  lieutenant  general  of  England. 
He  commanded  theparty  which  capturedEssex 
in  landon,  and  retained  his  office  under  James 
I.  until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  when  he 
resigned  it  in  favor  of  Buckingham,  receiving 
in  compensation  a  pension  of  £1,000,  and  the 
acquittal  of  a  debt  of  £1,800  due  the  crown. 

HOWARD,  Heiry,  earl  of  Surrey,   SeeSnnneT. 

HOWARD,  John,  an  English  philanthropist, 
born  in  Enfleld,  Sept.  3, 1736,  died  m  Kherson, 
Russia,  Jan.  20,  1790.  At  16  years  of  age  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  London ;  but 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  soon  after,  he 
purchased  his  indentures  and  travelled  on  the 
continent.  Uetuming  to  England,  he  occupied 
himself  with  medical  and  scientific  studies  at 
Stoke  Xewington,  About  the  age  of  35  he  ex- 
perienced a  severe  attack  of  iOness,  and  upon 
his  recovery  testified  his  gratitude  to  his  land- 
lady, who  had  nursed  him,  and  who  was  37 
years  his  senior,  by  marrying  her.  She  died 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  Howard  in  1756 
embarked  for  Lisbon,  with  a  view  of  doing 
something  to  alleviate  the  calamity  of  the 
great  earthquake.  On  the  voyage  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  French  privateer  and  car- 
ried into  Brest,  where  he  witnessed  the  inhu- 
man treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Having 
procured  the  exchange  of  himself  and'  his 
fellow  captives,  he  returned  to  England,  mar- 
ried a  second  time  in  1768,  and  settled  upon 
an  estate  at  Cardington,  Bedfordshire,  which 
he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  His  career 
of  active  philanthropy  may  bo  said  to  date 
from  this  time.  He  built  schools  and  model 
cottages  for  the  peasantry,  the  latter  tlie  first 
erected  in  England  for  their  benefit;  and  Car- 
dington, formerly  a  wretched  and  filthy  village, 
now  attracted  attention  by  its  neatness  and 
the  healthful  and  thrifty  appearance  of  its  in- 
habitants. In  1765  hia  second  wife  died,  and 
for  several  years  he  was  employed  in  hia  stu- 
dies and  reformatory  plans,  and  in  travelling 
on  the  continent.  He  was  named  for  the  office 
of  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  in  hia  absence,  and 
upon  his  return  in  1773  accepted,  and  visited 
in  his  official  capacity  the  Bedford  jail,  in 
which  John  Bunyan  wrote  his  "  PUgrlm's 
Progress."  The  wretched  condition  of  the 
prisoners  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him ; 
and  tlie  confinement  of  many  innocent  persons 
for  montha  and  sometimes  for  years,  from  in- 
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ability  to  pay  their  fees  of  jail  delivery,  so 
shocked  him  that  he  proposed  to  the  magis- 
trates to  pay  regular  salaries  to  the  jailers,  in 
place  of  me  fees  collected  from  the  prisoners. 
The  magistrates,  unprepared  for  such  an  inno- 
vation, asked  for  a  precedent,  and,  in  his  frnit- 
less  esertidns  to  find  one,  Howard  visited  every 
town  in  England  Gont^niQg  a  prison.  He  col- 
lected a  mass  of  information  respecting  prison 
abases,  which  he  communicated  in  a  report  to 
the  house  of  commons,  who  gave  him  a  vote 
of  thanks,  and  in  1774  passed  bills  "for  the  re- 
lief of  acquitted  prisoners  in  the  matter  of 
fees"  and  "for  preserving  the  health  of  pris- 
oners." At  Lis  own  expense  he  caused  copies 
of  the  new  laws  to  bo  sent  to  every  jailer  in  tho 
kingdom.  The  prominence  tlms  given  to  his 
name  secured  bis  election  from  Bedford  to  the 
hoBse  of  commons;  but  his  sympathy  with  the 
American  revolution  aroused  the  ministry  to 
oppose  him,  and  a  parliamentary  scrutiny  un- 
seated him.  He  never  afterward  participated 
in  political  life,  but  gave  his  whole  time  to  tho 
philanthropic  plans  in  which  he  had  embarked. 
He  reexamined  the  principal  penal  establish- 
ments of  England,  and  visited  those  of  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries ;  then  made  a 
newtour  through  England,  examining  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  jail  act,  and  relieving  much  dis- 
tress among  poor  debtors,  and  revisited  a  targe 
portion  of  the  continent.  The  result  of  these 
researches  appeared  in  his  "  State  of  the  Prison? 
in  England  and  Wales,  with  Preliminary  Ob- 
servations and  an  Account  of  some  Foreign 
Prisons  "  (4to,  1777).  One  of  the  first  fruits 
of  this  publication  was  the  determination  of 
the  ministry  to  make  a  trial  of  the  discipline 
of  hard  labor  in  one  of  the  large  prisons.  But 
aa  no  bmidtng  was  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
Howard  undertook  in  1778  another  tour  to 
collect  plans  and  information,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  visited  the  Low  Countries,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France,  and  travelled  upward  of 
4,600  miles.  In  the  succeeding. year  he  made 
another  survey  of  English  prisons,  and  in  1780 
published  an  appendix  to  bis  work.  A  bJD, 
drafted  by  Sir  William  Blackstone  and  Mr. 
Eden,  was  now  passed  for  building  two  peni- 
tentiaries on  the  hard  labor  system,  of  which 
Howard  was  appointed  the  first  supervisor. 
To  escape  controversy  as  to  the  site  of  the 
buildings,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  between 
1781  and  1784  travelled  thjough  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Eussia,  Poland,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
publishing  in  ITBi  a  second  appendix  and  a 
new  edition  of  bis  work.  His  labors  for  a 
period  of  more  than  ten  years  had  left  him 
■with  impaired  pecuniary  resources  and  shat- 
tered health ;  but  he  embarked  upon  a  second 
series  of  philanthropic  researches  with  a  zeal 
surpassing  bis  physical  powers,  volunteering 
to  procure  for  the  British  government  informa- 
tion relating  to  quarantine  establishments.  The 
French  government  was  incensed  against  him 
for  having  published  in  1780  a  translation  of  a 
suppressed  French  account  of  the  interior  of 
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lie  Bastile,  and  refosed  him  a  passport.  He 
therefore  travelled  through  the  country  in  vari- 
ous disguises,  and,  after  a  series  of  romantic 
adventures  and  several  narrow  escapes  from 
the  police,  who  were  constantly  on  his  track, 
succeeded  in  visiting  the  new  lazaretto  at 
Marseilles.  He  proceeded  thence  to  Malta, 
Zante,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople,  fearlessly 
exposing  Lis  person  in  infected  places.  That 
he  might  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject 
of  pest  houses,  he  went  to  Smyrna,  sought  out 
a  foul  ship,  and  sailed  in  her  for  Venice. 
After  a  voyage  of  60  days,  during  which  he 
assisted  the  crew  in  beating  off  an  attack  of 
pirates,  he  arrived  at  his  destination  and  was 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  confinement  in  the 
Venetian  lazaretto,  under  which  his  health 
suffered  severely.  He  returned  to  England  in 
February,  1787,  after  an  absence  of  16  months, 
and  published  his  second  great  work,  "An 
Account  of  the  Principal  Lazarettos  of  Europe, 
with  various  Papers  relating  to  the  Plague, 
together  with  further  Observations  on  some 
Foreign  Prisons  and  Hospitals,  and  additional 
Remarks  on  tho  Present  State  of  those  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  "  {4to,  1789),  in  the  preface 
to  which  he  announced  his  intention  to  pursue 
his  inquiries  in  the  same  direction,  observing 
that  his  conduct  was  not  from  rashness  or  en- 
thusiasm, but  a  serious  conviction  of  duty.  In 
the  summer  of  1789  he  started  on  his  last  con- 
tinental tour,  meaning  to  pass  through  Eussia 
to  the  East,  but  was  cut  off  by  camp  fever 
which  he  contracted  from  a  patient  at  Kher- 
son, on  the  Black  sea.  He  expended  nearly 
thewholeof  his  fortune  in  various  benefactions. 
In  his  private  relations  be  was  pure-minded, 
pious,  and  upright. — See  Hepworth  Dixon's 
"Howard  and  the  Prison  World  of  Europe" 
(2d  ed.,  London,  1850);  also  the  memoirs  by 
Dr.  Aikin,  J.  B.  Brown,  the  Eev.  J.  A.  Field, 
and  T.  Taylor.  A  marble  statue  of  him  was 
erected  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  London. 

HOWARD,  Jchn  Etig«r,  an  American  revolu- 
tionary soidier,  born  in  Baltimore  eo.,  Md., 
June  4,  1753,  died  Oct.  13,  1827.  In  1776  he 
commanded  a  company  in  the  flying  camp  un- 
der Gen.  Mercer,  which  took  pai't  in  the  bat- 
tle of  White  Plains.  Upon  the  disbanding  of 
his  corps  in  1776,  he  was  commissioned  major 
in  the  4ti  Maryland  re^ment  of  the  line,  with 
which  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  German- 
town  and  Monmouth.  In  1780,  as  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  5th  Maryland  regiment,  he 
fought  at  Camden  under  Gates  (Aug.  10),  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  joined  the  army 
under  Greene.  In  the  battle  of  Co  wpens,  Jan. 
17,  1781,  he  displayed  great  gallantry,  and  the 
bayonet  charge  of  the  Maryland  troops  under 
his  command  secured  victory  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. At  one  period  of  the  day  he  held  in  his 
hands  the  swords  of  seven  officers  of  the  71et 
British  regiment  who  had  surrendered  to  him. 
This  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  occasion 
in  the  war  on  which  the  bayonet  was  effective- 
ly used  by  the  American  troops.     For  his  ser- 
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vices  in  tliis  battle  Col.  Howard  received  from 
congress  a  silver  medal.  He  fought  at  Gnii- 
ford  Ooart  House  (March  16),inateriallj aiding 
Greene  in  effecting  his  retreat,  and  again  at 
Hobkirk's  Hill  (April  25).  After  the  latter 
battle  he  succeeded  to  the  oommand  of  the  3d 
Maryland  regiment.  At  Eutaw  Springs  (Sept. 
8)  his  troops  were  so  cut  np  that  the  com- 
mand was  reduced  to  Col.  Howard,  a  single 
commissioned  officer,  aod  SO  men.  With  Ihis 
small  force  he  was  retarning  to  the  charge 
when  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  was 
governor  of  Maryland  from  1789  to  1732,  Uni- 
ted States  senator  from  1798  to  1803,  and  in 
1798  was  selected  by  Washington,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  war  with  France,  for  one  of  his  briga- 
dier generis.  Daring  the  panic  in  Baltimore 
subsequent  to  the  capture  of  Washington  by 
the  British  troops  in  1814,  be  was  one  of  the 
most  earnest  opponents  of  the  capitulation. 

HOWIRD,  OIlTer  Otis,  an  Americau  soldier, 
bom  at  Leeds,  Maine,  Nov.  8,,1830.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  college  in  1850,  and  at  West 
Point  in  1854,  and  became  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics there  in  1857.  He  resigned  his  com- 
missioD  as  first  lieutenant  June  4, 1801,  to  take 
oommand  of  a  re^ment  of  Maine  volunteers. 
At  the  battle  of  Bull  Enn  he  commanded  a  bri- 
gade, and  was  made  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers, Sept.  3.  He  was  asfflgned  to  a  brigade 
in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  in  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks,  June  1,  1862,  lost  his  right  arm. 
After  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  took  command 
of  a  division  of  the  2d  corps,  and  at  the  battJe 
of  Chancellorsviile  he  commanded  the  11th 
corps.  At  'G-ettysbnrg,  after  the  death  of  Rey- 
nolds, he  commanded  duriug  the  first  day  of 
the  battle.  He  afterward  received  a  commis- 
sion as  major  general  of  volunteers,  dating  from 
Nov.  39,  1862.  He  was  engaged  at  Lookout 
Valley,  Oct.  29,  1863,  at  Chattanooga,  Nov. 
23-26,  and  in  the  operations  for  the  relief  of 
Knoiville  ui  ]>ecember.  On  July  27, 1864,  he 
took  command  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee. 
He  was  in  most  of  the  batUes  of  the  Georgia 
campaign  ending  in  the  capture  of  Atlanta, 
and  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Sherman's 
army  in  its  march  to  the  sea  and  through  the 
OaroliuBs.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  regular  army,  his  commismon  to 
datefromDec21, 1864;  and  brevet  m^orgen- 
eralMarch  13, 1865.  On  May  12, 18fi5,  he  was 
appointed  commissioner  of  the  freedmen's  bn- 
reaa,  and  held  that  office  until  the  closing  of 
the  bureau  by  law,  June  30,  1872.  He  was 
made  a  trustee  of  Howard  nniverMty  March 
19, 1867,  president  of  that  institution  April  6, 
1869,  and  resigned  in  1873.,  He  wag  appoint- 
ed special  commissioner  to  the  Indians  March 
6,  1873,  and  spent  eight  months  on  that  duty 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  In  March,  1874. 
he  was  tried  by  court  martial  on  charges  of 
pecuniary  dishonesty  in  the  minagement  of  the 
freedmen's  bureau,  and  was  acquitted. 

HOWAKD,  Thomas,  tiiird  dnke  of  Norfolk, 
an  English  statesman,  bofn  about  1473,  died 
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July  18,  1554.  In  1513  he  became  high  admi- 
ral of  England,  and  ia  the  same  year  aided  his 
father  in  gaining  the  battle  of  Tlodden  field, 
for  which  he  was  created  earl  of  Surrey,  He 
afterward  quelled  an  insurrection  in  Ireland 
under  O'NeaJ,  and  one  incited  by  the  Catho- 
lics in  the  north  of  England.  Though  astanch 
Catholic,  he  succeeded  by  his  prudent  conduct 
in  disarming  for  a  long  time  the  suspicion  and 
jealousy  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  however  con- 
demned to  death  his  sod,  the  accomplished  earl 
of  Surrey.  The  dnke  himself  was  finally  con- 
demned to  be  beheaded  for  treason;  but  the 
king  dying  before  his  esecution,  a  respite  was 
granted  him,  and  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in 
the  tower  throughout  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary  in  1Q53  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  rank  and  property. 

HOWIKD,  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundet.  See 
Abtiiidei, 

'BOWARD  CSIViatSlTI,  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing in  Washington,  D,  0.,  organized  by  a  special 
act  of  congress  in  1867,  and  named  from  Gen. 
O.  O.  Howard,  one  of  its  founders.  It  was  de- 
signed to  afford  advanced  instruction  especial- 
ly to  colored  students,  bnt  in  the  admissions 
no  distinction  is  made  as  to  color  or  sex,  and 
among  its  instructors  and  students  are  white 
and  colored  persons  of  both  sexes.  The  uni- 
versity grounds  are  near  the  head  of  Seventh 
street,  where  are  grouped  nine  buildings,  the 
ijbief  of  which  is  four  stories  high  and  contains 
rooms  for  lectures  and  recitations,  a  chapel, 
library,  philosophical  apparatus,  museum,  and 
offices.  Miner  hall  is  three  stories  high,  witii 
rooms  for  100  young  women,  while  Clark  hall 
has  accommodations  for  200  male  students. 
The  general  management  of  the  institution  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  21  trustees.  The  univer- 
sity comprises  a  normal  department  with  a 
two  years'  course  of  study,  including  also,  for 
younger  students,  the  model  school  and  the 
Miner  school;  the  preparatory,  with  a  course 
of  three  years ;  the  collegiate,  four  years ;  the 
theological,  two  years;  the  law,  two  years; 
the  medical,  three  years;  and  the  military, 
commercial,  andmnsical  departments.  An  ex- 
amination is  required  for  admission  to  the  col- 
legiate department,  and  npon  the  completion 
of  the  course  the  degree  of  A.  B,  is  conferred. 
Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  give  the  law 
department  the  most  complete  tacilities  for  im- 
pEuiing  a  thorough  legal  education.  Erom 
this  school  have  graduated  49  young  men  Mid 
one  young  womau.  The  whole  number  of  in- 
structors connected  with  t^he  university  is  28, 
including  4  in  the  collegiate,  5  in  the  theologi- 
cal, 3  in  the  law,  and  9  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment. The  number  of  students  in  1 879-'3  was 
338  in  the  normal,  100  in  the  preparatory,  85 
in  the  collegiate,  26  in  the  theolo^ca!,  67  in  the 
law,  45  in  the  medical,  84  in  the  commercial, 
and  31  in  the  musical  department ;  total,  after 
deducting  repetitions,  567.  About  two  thirds 
of  the  students  are  colored.  Indigent  students 
may  be  relieved  from  paying  the  tuition  fee. 
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The  nnivorsity  possesses  a  library  of  7,500  vol-, 
umes,  a  mineralogical  cabinet,  a  mnaenm.  of  cu- 
riosities, aad  a  picture  gallery.  Although  the 
govemmeat  of  the  United  States  aided  in  tte 
establishmeiit  of  the  university,  it  is  now  de- 
pendent upon  contributions  and  fees  received 
from  students.  More  tljan  $100,000  toward  a 
proposed  endowment  of  $300,000  has  been 
subscribed.  Gon.  Howard  was  president  of 
the  univeraity  untdl  the  latter  part  of  1873, 
when  he  resigned,  and  John  M.  Langston  (col- 
ored), dean  of  the  law  department,  was  ap- 
pointed vice  president. 

HOWE,  the  name  of  three  British  officers  con- 
nected with  American  history,  all  of  them  sons 
of  Emanuel  Sorope  Howe,  Viscount  Howe  in 
the  peerage  of  Ireland.  I.  George  ingnstna, 
general,  bom  in  1724,  killed  at  Ticonderoga, 
July  8, 17S8.  In  1757  he  was  sent  to  America 
in  command  of  the  60th  reg^ent,  and  arrived 
at  Halifax  in  July.  On  Sept.  28  he  was  put 
in  command  of  the  65th  foot,  and  on  Dec.  29 
was  made  brigadier  general.  On  July  6,  1758, 
he  landed  under  Aljercrombie  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  George.  Coming  suddenly  upon  a  French 
.force,  he  fell  in  the  ensuing  skirmish.  The 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  appropriated 
5250  for  a  monument  to  him,  which  was  erect- 
ed in  Westminster  abbey.  IL  Bldiaid,  admi- 
ral, horn  in  London  in  1726,  died  there,  Aug. 
5,  17B9.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of 
14,  and  served  with  distinction  against  the 
French  from  1745  to  1759.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  he  obtained  a  seat  at  the  admiral- 
ty board.  In  1765  he  was  appointed  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  and  entered  parliament  for  Dart- 
mouth. Five  years  later  he  was  made  rear 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  commanded  a  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean.  In  1776  he  sailed  for  Nortli 
America  with  the  rank  of  vice  admiral  of  the 
blue,  and  as  joint  commissioner  with  fiis  brother 
William  for  restoring  peace.  He  was  variously 
employed  against  the  American  forces  for  two 
years,  and  in  August,  1778,  had  an  indecisive 
encounter  with  a  superior  French  fleet  under 
Count  d'EstaingfOff  the  coast  of  Ehode  Island, 
both  fleets  being  much  shattered  by  a  severe 
storm.  To  April,  1782,  he  was  made  a  peer 
of  Great  Britain,  under  the  title  of  Viscount 
Howe,  having  since  1768  borne  the  Irish  title 
of  the  same  grade,  inherited  from  his  brother 
George.  In  the  latter  part  of  1782  he  succeeded 
in  brining  into  the  harbor  of  Gibraltar  the 
fleet  sent  to  the  relief  of  Geif.  Eliott,  then  be- 
sieged there  by  the  combined  French  and  Span- 
ish forces.  For  these  and  previous  services  he 
was  in  Angnst,  1788,  created  Ear!  and  Baron 
Howe  of  Langar.  In  1793  he  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  channel  fleet.  On  Jnne  1,  1794, 
he  gained  a  victory  over  the  French  off  the 
western  coast  of  France,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament.  In  the  succeeding  year 
he  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  in  1797 
a  knight  of  the  garter.  His  last  important  ser- 
vice was  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  in  the 
fleet  at  Spithead  in  1797.    Hb 


compiled  by  Sir  John  Barrow  (London,  1888). 
III.  WllUam,  general,  born  Aug.  10,  1729,  died 
July  13,  1814,  He  commanded  the  light  in- 
fantry under  Wolfe  in  the  battle  on  the  heights 
of  Abraham,  near  Quebec  (1769),  and  in  1775 
succeeded  Gen.  Gage  as  commander  of  the 
British  forces  in  America.  He  commanded  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  Boston  retired  to  Haiifax.  Snbsequently 
he  defeated  the  Americans  on  Long  Island, 
Aug.  37,  1776,  took  possession  of  New  York, 
Sept,  15,  directed  the  movements  in  the  Jer- 
seys and  in  Pennsylvania,  and  repelled  the 
American  attack  at  Germantown,  Oct,  4,  1777. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  May, 
1778.  His  conduct  was  severely  criticised,  but 
an  investigation  ordered  by  parliament  in  1779 
freed  him  from  blame.  He  succeeded  his  bro- 
ther Eichard  m  the  Irish  viscounty,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  a  privy  councillor  and 
governor  of  Plymouth. 

HOWE,  DIrb,  an  American  inventor,  born  in 
Spencer,  Mass.,  July  9, 1819,  died  in  Brooklyn, 
N,  Y.,  Oct.  S,  1867.  He  lived  with  his  father, 
who  was  both  farmer  and  miller,  till  1835, 
working  upon  the  farm  and  in  the, mill,  and 
attending  the  district  school  during  the  winters. 
He  then  went  to  Lowell,  and  was  employed  in 
a  manufactory  of  cotton  machinery,  and  after- 
ward worked  in  a  machine  shop  in  Boston. 
Hero  he  developed  his  invention  of  the  sewing 
machine,  completing  his  first  machine  in  May, 
1845,  and  securing  a. patent  Sept.  10,  1846. 
After  constructing  four  machines  m  the  United 
States,  he  visited  England  in  1847,  and  re- 
mained two  years.  He  returned  to  Boston  en- 
tirely destitute,  and  resumed  his  trade.  From 
this  period  till  1854  he  was  involved  in  expen- 
sive lawsuits,  when  the  principal  infringers  of 
his  patents  acknowledged  his  rights,  and  ar- 
ranged to  manufacture  sewing  machines  under 
.licenses  from  him,  Eis  income  now  steadily 
increased,  reaching  $200,000 ;  and  his  fortune 
realized  from  his  invention  is  stud  to  have 
amounted  to  $3,000,000.  During  the  civil  war 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  Connecticut  regi- 
ment, and  when  the  payment  of  the  regiment 
was  delayed  by  the  government,  he  advanced 
the  necessary  money.   (See  Sbwikq  Machine.) 

DOWE,  John,  an  English  clergyman,  horn 
at  Loughborough,  Leicestershire,  May  17, 1630, 
died  in  London,  April  3,  1705.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  became 
pastor  of  a  nonconformist  church  in  Great  Tor- 
rington,  and  was  selected  by  Cromwell  in  1667 
for  hia  domestic  chaplain.  After  the  restora- 
tion and  the  act  of  nniformity  he  led  a  wan- 
dering life,  and  continued  to  preach  in  private 
houses.  He  passed  iive  years  in  Ireland,  where 
he  was  chaplain  to  Lord  Mossarene  in  the  par- 
iah of  Antrim,  was  pastor  of  a  congregation  in 
London  from  1676  to  1684,  travdled  on  the 
continent  with  Lord  Wharton  in  1686,  became 
pastor  of  the  English  church  at  Utrecht,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1687,  when  James  II. 
published  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
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science.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works, 
with  a  life  by  the  Eev.  John  Hunt,  appeared  in 
London  in  8  vols.  (1810-'33 ;  new  ed.,  1868), 
and  with  a  life  by  Edmund  Calamy  in  1  vol. 
(1838).  A  biography,  by  Henry  Eogers,  was 
published  in  1836. 

HOWE,  I.  Sunael  Grldley,  an  American  phi- 
lanthropiat^  bom  in  Boaton,  Nov.  10, 1801.  He 
studied  in  the  Boston  grammar  school,  thence 
went  to  Brown  nniversitj',  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1821,  and  studied  medicine  in  Boaton, 
In  1824  he  went  to  Greece,  and  served  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  patriot  army  and  in  variona  oth- 
er capacities  till  1830.  In  1881  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  soon  became  inter- 
ested in  the  project  for  establishing  an  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  in  Boaton.  He  accepted  the 
charge  of  it,  and  embarked  at  once  for  Europe, 
to  acquire  the  necessary  information  and  en- 
gage teachers,  visiting  the  schools  of  Trance 
and  England  for  this  purpose.  While  in  Paris 
he  was  made  president  of  the  Polish  commit- 
tee, and  undertook  to  carry  and  distribute 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  detachment  of  the 
Polish  army  which  had'  crossed  into  Prussia. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  ho  waa  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  about  six  weeks  by  the 
Prussian  government.  He  was  then  liberated, 
and  escorted  over  the  French  frontier  by  night. 
In  1832  the  Perkins  institution  for  tie  blind, 
in  Boston,  waa  put  In  operation  under  his 
charge.  A  notable  achievement  in  this  insti- 
tution is  the  education  of  Lanra  Bridgman,  a 
blind  deaf  mute.  (See  Bbidsman,  Lauba.) 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  founding  the  ex- 
perimental achool  for  the  training  of  idiots, 
which  resulted  in  the  organization,  in  1861,  of 
the  Massachusetts  school  for  idiotic  and  feeble- 
minded youth.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
anti- slavery  movement^  and  was  a  freesoil  can- 
didate for  coi^ress  from  Boston  in  1846.  He 
engaged  eamesUy  in  the  sanitary  movement 
in  behalf  of  the  soldiers  daring  the  civil  war. 
In  1897  he  again  went  to  Greece  aa  bearer  of 
supplies  for  the  Oretans  in  their  struggle  with 
the  Turks,  and  subsequently  edited  in  Boston 
"  The  Cretan."  In  1871  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  visit  Santo  Domingo  and  re- 
port upon  the  question  of  the  annexation  of 
that  island  to  the  United  States,  of  which  he  has 
since  been  an  earnest  advocate.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  "  Hiatorioal  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution" (1828),  and  a  "  Eeader  for  the  Blind," 
in  raised  characters  (1839).  IL  JnliK  Wild,  an 
American  poetess,  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  New  York,  May  27,  1819.  Her  early  edu- 
cation comprised  an  unusually  wide  range  of 
studies.  In  1843  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Howe, 
with  whom  ahe  made  a  toar  in  Europe.  In 
1850  she  again  went  to  Europe,  beii^  absent 
more  than  a  year,  a  great  part  of  the  time  in 
Rome.  After  her  return  she  published  "  Pas- 
sion Flowers,"  a  volume  of  poems  (1854) ; 
■?'  The  Worid's  Own," adraraa  (1855) ;  "  Words 
for  the  Hour"  (1858);  "Lenore,"  a  tragedy 
(1867);  and  "  Hippolytus,"  a  tragedy  (1858). 


During  the  winter  of  1858-'9  she  visited  Cuba, 
and  m  1860  published  "A  Trip  to  Cuba."  A 
volume  of  poems,  "  Later  Lyrics,"  appeared  in 
1866.  In  1867  she  accompanied  her  husband 
to  Greece,  and  published  "  From  the  Oak  to 
the  Olive  "  (1868).  She  is  a  prominent  speaker 
in  behalf  of  woman'a  rights. 

HOWELL,  a  S.  county  of  Missouri,  bordering 
on  Arkansas,  and  drained  by  Spring  river  and 
afSuents  of  the  N.  fork  of  the  White;  area, 
about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,218,  of  whom 
24  were  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the 
soil  in  the  valleja  fertile.  There  are  large 
forests  of  pine.  The  chief  prodnotions  in  1870 
were  15,356  buahela  of  wheat,  115,728  of  In- 
dian com,  and  8,454  of  oats.  There  were 
1,182  horses,  8,201  cattle,  2,707  aheop,  and 
5,656  swine.     Capital,  West  Plains. 

HOWELL,  Janes,  an  English  author,  bom  near 
Brecknock,  Wales,  in  1596,  died  in  1666.  He 
was  educated  at  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  and 
passed  many  years  on  the  continent,  as  a  mer- 
cantile agent,  aa  travelling  tutor,  or  in  a  diplo- 
matic capacity.  In  1640  he  was  appointed 
cZerk  to  the  council  at  Whitehall,  but  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Fleet,  where  ho  languiahed  until  after 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  After  the  restoration 
he  was  appointed  historiographer  royal,  an 
office  whidi  he  retained  until  his  death.  How- 
ell's publications  number  abont  40,  the  greater 
part  as  well  as  the  best  of  them  being  in  prose. 
His  ^istola  Ho-Elianm,  or  "Familiar  Let- 
ters," first  printed  in  ie45-'55,  and  of  which 
many  editions  have  appeared,  was  the  second 
published  collection  of  epistolary  literature  in 
the  English  language. 

HOWXLLS,  WlniaiH  Dtin,  an  American  author, 
born  in  Martinsville,  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  March 
1,  1837.  He  learned  the  printing  business  in 
his  father's  office,  and  worked  at  that  trade 
for  12  years.  He  then  became  connected 
with  the  "Ohio  State  Journal"  as  assistant 
editor,  and  np  to  1860  had  published  sis  po- 
ems in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  besides  a  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and,  with  John  J.  Piatt, 
a  volume  ofverse  called  "Poems  of  Two 
Friends."  He  was  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  United  States  consul  at  Venice,  where 
ho  remained  till  1865,  On  his  retnm  home  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  "Nation,"  and  shortly 
after  became  assistant  editor  of  the  "Atlan- 
tic," which  magazine  passed  into  his  sole  con- 
trol as  editor  in'Juty,  1871.  His  publications 
are :  "  Venetian  Life  "  (London  and  New  York, 
1866);  "Italian  Journeys"  (1867);  "No  Love 
Lost,"  a  poem  (1868);  "Suburban  Sketches" 
(1869);  "Their  Wedding  Journey"  (1872); 
and  "  A  Chance  Acquaintance  "  (1878), 

HOWTIT.  1.  miliani,  an  English  antior, 
bom  at  Heanor,  Derbyshire,  in  1795.  His  pa- 
rents were  members  of  the  society  of  Friends, 
and  in  1823  he  married  Mary  Botham,  also  a 
member  of  the  society.  They  made  a  pedes- 
trian excursion  through  Great'  Britain,  and 
subsequently  embarked  in  literatore,  writing 
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several  books  in  common,  the  first  being  "  Tbe 
Torest  Kinstrel  and  otiier  Poems  "  (1823).  In 
1840  he  went  to  Heidelberg  for  tte  education 
of  his  children.  In  1847  he  established  "I!ow- 
itt's  Journal,"  which  was  pnbliahed  only  a 
short"  time.  In  185S-'4  he  was  engaged  in 
gold  mining  in  Anstralia.  His  principal  works 
are:  "Book of  the  SeaaonB"  (1831);  "Popu- 
lar History  of  Priestcraft"  (1834);  "Enral 
life  of  England"  (183T);  "Colonization  and 
Christianity"  (1888);  "Boy's  Country  Book" 
(1839) ;  "  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places  "  (1839) ; 
"Student  Life  of  Germany"  (1841);  "Rnral 
and  Domestic  Life  of  Germany "  (1842) ; 
"  Jack  of  the  Mill "  (1844) ;  "  The  Aristocracy 
of  England  "  (1846) ;  "  Homes  and  Haunts  of 
the  British  Poets"  (1847);  "The  Year  Book 
of  the  Country"  (1847) ;  "The  Hall  and  the 
Hamlet"  (1847);  "Stories  of  English  Life" 
(1853) ;  "Natural  History  of  Magic"  (1854); 
Land,  Labor,  and  Gold"  (1855);  "The  Man 
of  the  People"  (1860);  "Hlustrated  History 
of  England  "  (1861) ;  "  The  Rnined  Castles  and 
Abbeys  of  Great  Britain"  (1861);  "History 
of  the  Supernatural  in  all  Ages  and  Nations  " 
(1863);  "Discoveries  in  Anstralia"  (1865): 
and  "  The  Mad  War  Planet,  and  other  Poems  " 
(1871).  n.  mar;  Botham,  an  English  authoress, 
wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Uttoseter  abont 
1804.  She  is  joint  anthor  with  her  hnsband 
of  several  of  the  books  above  mentioned. 
Among  her  numerous  separate  pnblications 
are  the  novels  "  Wood  Leighton  "  (1836)  and 
"The  Heir  of  Wast  Wayland"  (1851).  She 
has  written  many  volumes,  in  prose  and  verse, 
designed  for  the  joung,  and  has  made  numer- 
ons  translations  from  the  Swedish  of  Fre- 
drika  Bremer,  the  Danish  of  Andersen,  and 
the  German  of  various  authors.  Her  later 
works  are:  "Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
Queens  of  England"  (1862);  "The  Cost  of 
Caergwyn"  (1864);  " Birds  and  their  Nests" 
(1871);  and  "A  Pleasant  Life"  (1871).— An- 
na MiET,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  married 
in  1859  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Watta,  has  published 
"An  Art  Student  in  Munich"  (1853),  and 
"The  School  of  Life"  (1857).  Her  sister 
Maboaeet  has  published  "  Twelve  Months  with 
Eredrika  Bremer  in  Sweden"  (2  vols.,  1866). 
BoniTZEB.  See  Abtillbet,  vol.  i.,  p.  786. 
HOffSOff,  JobH  Sanl,  an  English  clergyman, 
born  in  1816.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  a  double  first,  in  1887,  and 
in  each  of  the  nest  three  years  obtdned  a 
prize  for  an  essay.  In  1845  he  took  orders 
and  became  senior  classical  master  in  Liver- 
pool college,  of  which  he  was  principal  from 
1849  to  1865.  In  1866  he  was  made  vicar  of 
Wisbeaoh,  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  1867  dean 
of  Chester.  He  has  made  numerous  con- 
tributions to  Biblical  literature,  his  principal 
Snblioation  being  "The  Life  and  Epistles  of 
t.  Paul"  (2  vols.  4to,  1850-'52),  which  he 
wrote  conjointly  with  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Cony- 
beare,  fumishii^  Sie  historical,  geographical, 
wid  descriptive  matter.    He  has  dso  published 
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The  Character  of  St.  Paul"  (1864)  and 
Metaphors  of  St.  Paul"  (1868). 
HOWTH,  Bin  0^  apeninaula of  Ireland,  eonnty 
Dublin,  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  Dublin 
bay.  It  is  a  rocky  and  picturesque  elevation, 
rising  to  the  height  of  563  ft.,  3  m.  long  and  2 
m.  broad,  having  at  its  extremity  a  lighthouse, 
Howth  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of 
St.  Lawrence,  the  descendants  of  its  Anglo- 
Norman  conquerors.  A  harbor  of  52  acres 
IS  been  formed  at  Howth,  costing  £500,000. 
hOsTER,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Westphalia,  on  the  Weser,  crossed  here  by  a 
stone  bridge,  28  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Paderborn;  pop. 
in  1871,  6,041.  It  is  a  thriving  mannfacturing 
and  commercial  place,  and  paper,  cotton  goods, 
and  linen  are  maide.  HOxter  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  ecclesiastical  principality  of 
Eorvei,  and  belonged  to  the  Hanseatic  league. 
It  abounds  with  renuniscences  of  the  battles 
of  Charlemagne  against  the  Sasons,  ajid  the 
watch  tower  on  the  neighboring  Brunsberg  is 
according  to  some  traditions  the  relic  of  a  for- 
midable Sason  fortress  built  by  Bruno,  bi'othor 
of  Wittikind.  The  town  endured  many  mili- 
tary vicissitudes  during  the  17th  century. 

HOYLE,  Edmind,  an  English  writer  on  games, 
bom  in  1672,  died  in  1769.  So  generally  is 
his  principal  work  accepted  as  authority  in 
card  playing,  that  "according  to  Hoyle"  baa 
become  a  proverb.  There  have  been  many 
editions  of  his  book,  among  which  are  "  Hoyle's 
Games,  Improved  and  Enlarged  by  G.  II." 
(London,  1853);  "Hoyle's  Games  made  Famil- 
iar" (London,  1855);  and  "Hoyle's  Games, 
containmg  the  Rules  for  playing  Fashionable 
Games"  Philadelphia,  1850). 

HRABANDS  BUIIBUS.  See  Babanvs. 
HCACl,  a  Peruvian  word,  signifying  some- 
thing sacred,  applied  particularly  to  sepulchral 
mounds.  Among  the  Peruvians  all  persons 
remarkable  for  their  inventions,  or  for  having  in 
any  way  ameliorated  the  condition  of  mankiud, 
were  the  recipients  of  a  kind  of  hero  worship. 
Few  had  temples,  their  shrines  being  generally 
their  tombs,  called  huaeat.  The  Peruvians 
made  saeriflcra  to  the  hnaeas,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  respond  to  petitions  and  questions 
supported  by  appropriate  offerings  made  in  a 
proper  spirit.  The  inner  chambers  of  these 
oracular  tombs  were  sometimes  inhabited  by 
priests ;  and  generally  they  seem  to  have  been 
devices  whereby  an  inferior  class  of  priests  ob- 
tained their  support.  Some  were  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  erected  over  the  remains  of  the  in- 
cas,  who  were  entitled  to  divine  honors  after 
death,  and  over  the  chiefs  of  provinces.  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  invariable  custom,  the  wealth 
of  those  high  personages  was  buried  with 
them.  The  violation  of  their  tombs  was  com- 
menced soon  after  the  ennqnest,  and  from  some 
of  them  vast  treasures  were  taken.  A  single 
hnaca  among  the  ruins  of  Chimu,  near  the  port 
of  Trnjillo  in  Pern,  opened  in  1563  by  Garcia 
Gutierrez,  afforded  so  large  a  treasure  of  gold 
and  silver,  that  he  paid  86,647  castellanos  of 
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gold,  as  the  royal  fifth,  into  the  troaanry  of 
Trujillo.  But  he  did  not  obtain  the  whole  of 
it,  for  in  1593  it  was  again  opened,  and  47,020 
castellanoa  of  gold  were  paid  into  the  treasury 
as  the  royal  fifth.  So  it  seems  that  not  less 
than  677,600  castellanos  of  gold,  equal  to 
$931,000,  were  taien  from  this  sin^e  tomb. 
The  name  hnaea,  as  applied  to  aboriginal 
graves,  gradually  became  extended  to  the 
provinces  adjacent  to  Pern  on  the  north,  where 
they  were  also  found  to  contain  more  or  less 
of  treaaare.  The  name  has  also  been  applied 
to  Indian  graves  in  the  district  of  Ohiriqui  in 
Colombia,  whence  many  golden  ornaments 
and  images  have  been  extracted. 

HClIiUGl,  a  river  of  Pern,  rising  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  about  lat.  10° 
8.  and  Ion.  75°  80'  W.,  flowing  N.  W.  parallel  to 
that  range  as  far  as  lat.  8°,  where  it  carves  to 
the  IT.  E.,  and  Joining  the  Maranon  or  Upper 
Amazon  at  La  Laguna,  lat.  4°  50'  8.  and  Ion. 
75°  40'  W.,  after  a  tortuous  conrse  of  some 
600  m.,  mainly  through  the  Pampa  de  Sacra- 
mento, a  re^on  of  which  little  is  definitely 
known.  For  60  m.  from  its  month  the  Hua- 
llaga  is  navigable  by  the  largest  vessels ; 
above  that  point  rapids  occur  at  intervals  of 
about  50  m.,  but  these  do  not  impede  the 
passage  of  canoes,  especially  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  river. 

HDAHAHCU.    See  Ataoticho. 

HDJJfClVELICl.  I.  An  inland  departiuent  of 
Peru,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  valley  bor- 
dered by  the  Eastern  and  Western  CordUIeras 
8.  E.  of  the  department  of  Lima,  The  surface 
is  intersected  by  numerous  hiUs,  and  watered 
by  the  Jauja  and  other  rivers,  and  numerous 
lakes.  The  climate  is  mostly  very  cold,  and  the 
soil  rather  inferior  to  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
republic.  There  beiugno  forests,  mood  is  scarce, 
and  the  chief  combustible  used  is  a  species 
of  grass  called  iehv.  Gold  is  fqund,  silver  is 
abundant,  and  there  is  some  copper;  but  the 
principal   mineral    product    is    mercury,    es- 

Secially  that  from  the  mine  in  the  Cerro  de 
anta  Barbar^  discovered  in  1583,  the  mean 
annual  yield  of  which  for  200  years  was  from 
400,000  to  600,000  lbs.  Largu  numbers  of  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  llamas  are  reared,  and  wool  of 
excellent  quality  is  exported.  II.  A  city,  cap- 
ital of  the  department,  and  of  a  province  of 
the  same  nam^  150  m.  S.  E.  of  Lima ;  pop. 
about  8,000.  The  streets  are  regular,  and  the 
houses  solidly  constructed  of  stone ;  several 
atone  bridges  cross  the  streams  intersecting  the 
town.  Owing  to  theelevation,  12,670  ft.  above 
the  sea,  the  climate  is  very  cold,  and  the  town 
is  exposed  to  fierce  tempesta,  thunder,  hail,  and 
frost.  Husbandry,  cattle  rearing,  and  mining 
are  the  chief  occupations.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  are  numerous  mercury  furnaces;  and 
excellent  colors  are  extracted  from  a  peeuli 

Xecies  of  metalliferous  clay  which  abounds 
e  neighborhood. 

HriNTl,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  department 
of  Ayacucho,  205  m.  S.  E.  of  Lima ; 


about  5,000.  It  is  in  a  very  picturesque  and 
fertile  region,  is  well  built  of  stone,  and  has  a 
large  trade  in  cattle,  sheep,  grain,  fruit,  coca, 
dragon's  blood,  cinnamon,  honey,  &c. 

HlfANFCO.  I.  Aninlanddepartmeatof  Peru, 
occupyiug  a  portion  of  the  valley  bordered  by 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Cordilleras,  H".  of  the 
department  of  Lima.  The  surface  is  irregular, 
being  intersected  by  hills  mostly  densely  wood- 
ed, and  delightfiil  vales,  watered  by  the  Hua- 
llaga,-  Jauja,  and  numerons  minor  streams. 
The  climate,  hot  in  the  l6w  and  cold  in  the 
elevated  regiona,  ia  very  salubrions,  and  the 
aoil  is  extremely  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
Preeioua  woods,  parfcicnlarly  cedar,  and  coca 
leaves  are  important  articles  of  commerce. 
The  sugar  cane  thrives  well,  and  sugar  is  man- 
ufactured in  several  places ;  and  coffee  of  su- 
perior quality  is  grown.  The  plains,  though 
of  inconsiderable  extent,  afford  good  pasturage 
for  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep;  and  the 
horses  of  Concepcion  are  highly  esteemed. 
The  disti'ict  of  Oerro  de  Pasco,  formerly  tiie 
capital  of  the  department,  has  long  been  cele- 
brated as  the  principal  mining  region  of  Peru. 
There  are  weaving  lactones  at  Tarma  and  else- 
where, Euins  of  towns,  temples,  palaces,  and 
■fortresses,  in  varions  parts  of  the  department, 
attest  the  opnience  and  civilization  of  the  an- 
cient Incas,  once  the  excluwve  lords  of  the 
soil.  II.  A  city,  capital  of  the  department,  and 
of  a  province  and  district  of  the  same  name, 
near  the  river  Huallaga,  165  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Li- 
ma; pop.  about  7,000.  The  only  objects  of 
interest  still  remaining  in  this  once  flourishing 
city  are  the  ruins  of  edifices  attesting  its  early 
splendor,  and  particularly  a  palace  and  temple 
of  the  snn,  built  by  the  Incas.  Besides  mining 
and  agriculture,  the  manufacture  of  sweet- 
meats, mnch  prized  in  Lima,  occupies  many  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  founded  in  1539  by 
Gomez  Alvarado,  who  named  it  Leon  de  los 
Caballeros. 

BUARIZ,  an  inland  city  of  Peru,  capital  of 
the  departiuent  of  Ancachs,  and  of  a  district  of 
its  own  name,  192  m.  N.  N".  W.  of  Lima;  pop. 
about  6,000.  It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of 
HuaraZj  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  republic, 
and  derives  its  importance  trom  the  lai^e  quan- 
tities of  wheat  and  other  grains,  sugar,  fruit, 
and  cattle  which  it  exports.  Wood  is  here  ex- 
tremely scarce,  and  in  its  Bt«ad  a  species  of 
peat  called  champa  is  used  for  fuel.  The  min- 
eral productions,  including  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  are  of  considerable  value.  A  railway 
is  in  course  of  construction  (1874)  from  Huaraz 
to  Chimtiote,  173  m. 

HIIlSTiXlS.    See  QuETZiLOOATL. 

HCBBAKD,  Willlain,  an  American  historian, 
bom  in  England  in  1621,  died  in  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1704.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1642,  and  was  ordained  in 
1658  as  minister  at  Ipswich,  where  ho  contin- 
ued during  the  remainder  of  hia  life.  In  1688 
he  was  temporary  rector  Si  president  of  Har- 
vard college.    He  is  the  anthor  of  "  A  Narra- 
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tive  of  t1ie  Troubles  with  the  Indians  IVom 
160T  to  167Y,  with  a  Diaeonrse  "  (4to,  Boston, 
1677),  tho  map  aocompanjing  which  is  sup- 
poaed  to  be  the  first  executed  in  America,  and 
•'  Memoir  of  Gen.  Denison  "  (1684).  He  left 
also  in  mannscript  a  general  history  of  New 
England,  for  which  the  colony  paid  him  £50, 
For  the  most  of  the  earlier  annals  he  was  in- 
debted to  Winthrop's  MS.  journal,  and  his 
MS.  has  been  used  by  other  historians  and  an- 
nalists. It  was  published  by  the  MasaachnsettB 
historical  society  in*  1816  (8vo,  Cambridge). 

HIBBIBDTON,  a  town  of  Rutland  co.,  Ver- 
mont, 48  m.  S.  W.  of  Montpelier ;  pop.  in 
I8TO,  606.  It  is  noted  for  a  battle  between 
the  British  and  Americana,  July  7, 1777,  The 
American  army  under  Gen.  St.  Clair  having 
been  forced  to  evacuate  Ticonderoga,  July  6, 
their  main  body  marched  through  Hubbardton 
to  Oastleton,  leaving  a  rear  guard  of  1,000  half 
eqnipped  men  under  Cols.  Warner,  rrancis, 
and  Haile,  to  wait  at  Hubbardton  for  the  strag- 
glers. Here  on  the  following  morning  they 
were  overtaken  by  about  doable  their  number 
of  British,  commanded  by  ,Gen.  Fraser.  The 
battle  began  at  7  A.  M.  The  charge  of  the 
Americans  at  first  forced  the  enemy  to  give 
way,  but  they  soon  formed  again,  while  at  tlie 
same  time  Col.  Francis  waa  mortally  wounded, 
his  men  fell  back,  and  Gen.  Biedesel  appeared 
on  the  field  with  a  heavy  reinforcement  for 
the  British.  "Warner  was  obUged  to  retreat, 
leaving  30  of  Ms  men  killed  and  294  wonndcd 
and  prisoners,  while  the  British  acknowledged 
a  ioBS  of  183  killed  and  wounded,  though,  ac- 
cording to  Ethan  Allen,  they  lost  SOO.  Col. 
Haile  withdrew  from  the  field  with  300  men 
withont  coming  into  aetion.  He  demanded  a 
court  martial  to  investigate  the  charge  of  cow- 
ardice brought  against  him,  but  died  in  captiv- 
ity before  it  could  be  held.  A  monument  on 
the  battle  field  was  inaugurated  July  7,  1 859. 

HIJBEB,  Franteis,  a  Swiss  naturalist,  born  in 
Geneva,  July  3, 1750,  died  in  Lausanne,  Dec. 
31, 1831.  At  15  years  of  age  a  too  close  devo- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences, 
which  he  had  followed  from  childhood,  afi'ect- 
ed  his  health  and  eyesight,  and  he  was  taken 
t«  Paris  for  medical  treatment.  His  health 
was  soon  restored,  bnt  the  disease  of  his  eyes 
was  pronoonced  iueurable,  and  he  soon  a^er 
became  totally  Mind.  Before  that  time  he 
had  won  the  affections  of  a  young  lady,  Mile. 
Lullin,  who  married  him,  and  until  the  close 
of  his  life  was  unremitting  in  her  devotion  to 
him.  Being  left  by  his  father  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  he  resumed  his  investigations 
in  natural  science,  in  which  he  was  aided  by 
his  wife,  and  a  fdthful  attendant  named  Bur- 
nens,  who  ultimately  became  his  reader  and 
amannends.  He  had  previously  given  much 
attention  to  the  habits  of  bees,  and  believing 
that  many  of  the  statements  of  Rfiaumur  and 
Bonnet  on  the  subject  were  erroneous,  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  at- 
tendant, to  make  a  vast  number  of  ori^al 
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observations,  wliich,  having  been  digested  and 
ijstematically  arranged  by  him,  were  first  pub- 
lished in  his  Lettres  d  Gh.  Bonnet  (1793).  The 
work  was  reprinted  in  1796,  and  again  tn  1814, 
under  the  title  of  ISowceUei  obsereatioja  %ut  Its 
aheilU*,  botli  times  with  important  additions. 
The  last  edition  contdned  his  Memoire  »ur 
VoTigine  de  la  cire,  in  preparing  which  he  was 
assisted  by  hie  son  Pierre.  The  impregnation 
of  the  queen  bee,  and  many  other  important 
facts  in  the  economy  of  the  beehive,  were  first 
made  known  in  this  work,  which  from  its  in- 
trinsic merits,  as  well  aa  the  unusual  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  prepared,  made 
Ruber's  name  famous  throughout  Europe. 
Subsequently,  with  the  cooperation  of  Sene- 
bier,  he  produced  a  Memoire  aur  Viiijluenee  de 
I'air  et  del  diveneg  auiataneet  gaseutes  dam  la 
germination  det  d^ffererttei  plantet  (Geneva, 
1801). — PinnnE,  his  son,  born  in  Geneva  in 
1777,  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  papers 
relating  to  bees  and  bntterfiies,  and  published 
Recherchet  mir  Jes  fourmia  indigirtes  (1810). 
He  died  at  Yverdun  in  1840. 

OCBER,  Jmb  Eodolphe,  a  Swiss  painter,  born 
in  Basel  in  1668,  died  in  1748.  He  studied  in 
Swttzerland  and  in  Italy,  and  executed  works 
for  various  German  princes,  including  histori- 
cal pictures  for  the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Wtlr- 
tember^  at  Stuttgart.  He  excelled  in  correct- 
ness of  drawing  and  vigorous  oolormg,  and  on 
account  of  his  surprising  facility  in  portrait 
painting  was  called  the  Tintoretto  of  Switzer- 
land, though  greatly  inferior  to  that  master. 

QCBER,  Johinn  Seponnh.  a  German  theolo- 
gian, born  in  Munich,  Aug.  18,  1830.  He 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Munich  in  1864, 
and  became  professor  in  1859,  'Ris  PMlompliie 
der  Kirchenndter  (Mnnich,  1859)  was  in  1860 
placed  on  the  prohibitory  index,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  prevent  students  from  attending 
hia  lectures.  His  ruptnre  with  the  ultramon- 
tanes  became  still  wider  in  1868,  when  in  an 
assembly  of  Roman  Catholic  scholars  he  stood 
alone  in  asserting  the  right  of  free  investigation 
in  theology.  In  1871  he  became  the  foremost 
adversary  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  and  one  of 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  Old  Catholic  move- 
ment in  Bavaria,  in  opposition  to  the  papal  de- 
cree of  infallibility.  His  worksinclude  Johann 
Scopus  Erigena  (Munich,  1859);  Idee  der  Un- 
gterUiehkeit  (1861):  Die  ProUtaHer  (1864); 
PrqfewoT  StBckl  in.M'itMter,  and  Offener  Br^ 
an  Professor  Stoehl,  exposing  the  pantheism 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  (1864);  Studien  {IB^T); 
Preiheiten  der  Jranz6si»ehen  Eirehe  (1870) ; 
Da»  Papttthum  imd  der  Staat  (1870) ;  Die 
Lehre  Daniim  Jcritisch  betraehtet  (1870) ;  and 
EMne  SehrifUn  (1871). 

HTBEE,  Harie,  a  Swiss  authoress,  born  in 
Geneva  in  1695,  died  in  Lyons,  June  13,  1753. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  merchant,  received 
a  scientific  education,  never  married,  and  spent 
her  whole  life  in  seeluaon,  study,  and  charita- 
ble labor.  Her  principal  works  are ;  Systhnes 
des  tMologiem  aneiem  et  modemet  coneilUs 
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(Geneva,  1731 ;  enlai^d  ed.,  1739);  and  Let- 
tres  swr  la  religion  eaaentielle  d  Vkomme  (1739; 
new  ed.,  enlarged,  6  vola.,  1754). 

HDBER.  L  ID^iel,  a  German  scholar,  bom 
at  rronteiJiauaen,  Bavaria,  in  1737,  died  in 
Leipsio,  April  15,  1804.  He  resided  in  Paris 
for  several  years,  and  went  to  Loipsic  in  1766, 
where  he  became  a  teacher  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. He  translated  into  Trench  many  poems 
of  Klopstock,  Wieland,  Lessing,  and  others 
iGAoiicdepoeeie3allemandes,ivoh.,Par'is,n%6), 
and  other  works,  among  which  is  Winckol- 
manii's  Eunslgeschiekte  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1781), 
and  wrote  Notice»  giniraiet  des  gTomewrs  et  dis 
peinireg  (I>resden,  1787).  IL  Utdwlg  FenUnud, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1764, 
died  near  Leipaio,  Dec.  34,  1804.  In  1798  La 
became  editor  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  ia 
Stuttgarih  He  translated  dramas  from  the 
English  and  French,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
plays  and  collections  of  tales.  He  also  pub- 
lished FnedensprSliminarien  (10  vols.,  Ber- 
lin, 1793-'6).  A  collection  of  his  later  works 
was  published  by  his  widow  (4  vols.,  Tubin- 
gen, 1S06-'19).  in.  nieraee,  wife  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Gflttingen,  May  7,  1764,  died' 
in  Angsbni^,  June  15,  1829.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Ileyne,  and  was  first  married  to 
the  traveller  Johann  Georg  Forster,  and  after- 
ward in  1794  to  Huber,  under  whose  name 
many  of  her  writings  were  published.  In 
1819  she  became  editor  of  the  Mbrgenilatf  at 
Stutl^art,  and  published  Former's  Bri^fwechael 
with  a  biographical  sketch  (3  vols.,  Leipsio, 
1838--'9).  A  collection  of  her  SkeaMangea 
was  published  by  her  son  (6  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1830->88).  IT.  Vi«tor  iimi,  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, bora  in  Stuttgart,  March  10, 1800,  died  at 
Wernigerode,  July  19, 1869.  He  studied  med- 
icine, travelled  extensively,  and  was  professor 
in  various  places,  lastly  in  1843  of  laugaages 
and  literature  at  Berlin,  retiring  in  1860.  As 
a  publicist  he  opposed  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  1848-'9,  but  subsequently  left  the 
ranks  of  the  ultra  conservatives.  His  later 
writings  embrace  populw  politico- economical 
subjects,  but  his  reputation  rests  mainly  on  his 
works  relating  to  the  English  and  Spanish 
languages  and  literature.  The  more  celebrated 
of  them,  besides  those  treating  of  flie  history 
of  the  Old,  are :  Shmen  atis  i^anien  (4  vols., 
GoMJngen,  1828-'35) ;  JMe  newomanbUehe  Foe- 
tie  in  Frankreich  (Leipsio,  1833) ;  Die  englitehen, 
UnwerHt&ten  (3  vols.,  Cassel,  1839-40) ;  and 
Rei*elriefe  am  Belgien,  i^tmhreich  und  Eng- 
lanA  (3  vols.,  Hamburg,  1865).  His  biography 
by  Elvers  was  published  in  1873. 

HDSNEB,  Karl,,  a  German  painter,  born  in 
Eonigsberg,  June  14,  1814.  He  is  a  disciple 
of  the  Duflseldorf  school,  and  escels  in  gea/re 
pictures.  In  1864  he  whs  appointed  profes- 
sor at  Dusseldorf.  Many  of  bis  works  have 
been  brought  to  the  United  States. 

H^BITER,  Bndolf  JiHns  BtoBD,  a  German  his- 
torical painter,  born  in  Pmaaian  Silesia  in  1806. 
He  studied  in  Berlin  nnder  Sobadow,  and  fol- 
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lowed  his  master  to  Dtlsseldorf.  Among  his 
earlier  works  were  illuBtfations  of  Goethe's 
ballad  of  the  "  Fisherman,"  and  "  Oriando  de- 
livering Isabella,"  a  scenein  Ariosto's  epic.  He 
has  also  gained  reputation  as  a  painter  of  car- 
toons and  portraits.  He  became  a  resident  of 
Dresden  in  1839,  and  professor  at  tlio  academy 
there  in  1841.  He  sent  to  the  universal  expo- 
sition of  1867  a  hiatorieal  painting  of  the  "Dis- 
cussion between  Luther  and  Eck,"  and  two  re- 
ligious paintings,  "Jesus  at  the  Age  of  twelve," 
and  the  "Magdalen  by  the^Jody  of  Christ." 

HtC,  irnlstc  B*^  a  French  missionary  and 
traveller,  born  in  Toulouse,  Aug.  1,  1818,  died 
in  Paris,  March  31, 1860.  He  studied  theology 
in  bis  native  city,  and  taught  in  the  seminary 
there  for  a  while,  after  which  he  entered  the 
order  of  Lazarists,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
Paris  in  1839.  Resolving  to  devote  himself  to 
the  Chinese  missions,  be  set  sail  from  Havre  a 
few  days  after  his  ordination,  and  reached  Ma- 
cao about  the  month  of  August.  He  passed  18 
months  in  the  Lazarist  seminary  at  this  place, 
preparing  himself  for  the  work  he  was  about 
to  nndertake,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1840, 
shaving  his  head  with  the  exception  of  the 
queue  which  he  had  carefully  cultivated  since 
his  arrival,  dyeing  his  skin,  and  putting  on  the 
Chinese  costume,  he  started  from  Canton  for 
the  interior  of  the  empire.  After  directing  a 
Christian  mission  in  the  southern  provinces,  lie 
went  to  Peking,  where  he  perfected  himself  in 
the  Chinese  language,  and  subsequently  estab- 
lished himself  at  He-8huy  (valley  of  Black 
Waters),  in:  Mongolia,Jn8t  north  of  the  great 
wall  and  not  far  from  Peking,  where  there  was 
a  eonaderable  population  of  Chinese  Chris- 
tians. He  visited  various  parts  of  Mongolia, 
acc|uiring  the  dialect  of  the  country,  and  trans- 
latmg  into  Mongol  several  books  of  prayer  and 
instruction.  In  1844  the  vicar  apostolic  of 
Mongolia  directed  M.  Hue  and  anolier  French , 
Lazurist,  Joseph  Gabet,  to  make  a  journey 
through  the  vicariate,  for  the  purpose  of  aaoer- 
taining  its  extent  and  studying  the  character 
and  manners  of  the  Tartars.  ~  Adopting  the 
costume  of  the  Tltibetan  lamas  or  priests,  and 
accompanied  by  a  young  lama  convert,  named 
Samdadsbiemba,  they  set  out  in  September, 
travelling  8.  W.  along  the  MongoUan  side  of 
the  great  wall.  Their  caravan  consisted  of  a 
horse,  a  mule,  and  three  camels.  Their  only 
guides  were  a  map  and  a  compass.  At  nigbt 
they  slept  in  tents,  and  their  food  during  18 
months  was  generally  confined  to  tea  and  a  lit^ 
tie  meal.  After  a  few  days'  journey  they  ar- 
rived at  the  city  of  Tolon-noor,  where  they 
completed  their  outfit.  At  the  large  new  town 
of  Shagan-kooren  they  crossed  the  Hoang-ho 
river  and  entered  the  sandy  steppes  of  the  Or- 
toos  country,  where  they  suffered  for  want  of 
water  and  forage.  Crossing  the  Hoang-bo 
again  with  great  difBculty  at  a  season  of  inun- 
dation, they  entered  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  Chi- 
nese province  of  Kansu  in  the  early  part  of 
November,  and  remained  two  days  at  a  frontier 
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town.  In  Jaunary,  1845,  tiiey  reached  Tang- 
kiuul,  on  the  boundary  between  Kansu  and 
the  territory  of  Koko-nor.  From  Lassa,  the 
capital  of  Thibet,  their  point  of  destination, 
they  were  yet  distant  four  montlis'  journey 
across  a  desert  utterly  uninhabited  escept  by 
robbera.  They  consequently  resolved  to  wait 
here  eight  months  for  the  arriyal  of  a  Thibetan 
embassy  on  its  way  home  from  Peking,  nnder 
whose  escort  they  might  travel  in  safety. 
During  their  stay  they  studied  the  Thibetan 
language  and  BndShist  books  with  the  assis- 
tance of  a  ttJachor,  and  after  a  while  they  were 
invited  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  famous 
lamasery  of  Koonboom,  about  SO  m.  distant. 
In  this  establishment,  which  numbers  about 
4,000  lamas,  they  remained  three  months, 
treated,  as  they  were  in  all  parts  of  Mongolia, 
with  great  kindness.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
they  removed  to  Ohogortan,  a  summer  estab- 
lishment belonging  to  the  lamasery.  Toward 
file  end  of  September  the  embassy  arrived,  and 
the  missionaries  joined  the  caravan,  which 
consisted  of  2,000  mep  and  3,700  animals.  In 
crossing  the  desert  and  climbing  the  snow- 
covered  mountains  over  which  their  route  led 
them,  they  suffered  the  most  terrible  hard- 
ships. M.  Gabet  fell  ill  and  was  every  moment 
expected  to  die,  hut  they  were  obliged  to  press 
on  with  the  sick  man  fastened  to  his  Camel. 
On  Jan.  29, 1846,  they  entered  Lassa.  After  a 
few  days  tney  were  summoned' before  the  ka- 
Ivti  or  regent,  the  red  ruler  of  the  country  un- 
der the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  grand  Jama, 
who  received  them  well,  gave  them  a  residence 
of  his  own,  and  allowed  them  to  preach  and 
set  up  a  little  chapel.  The  Chinese  ambassador, 
Eeshen,  who  had  conducted  the  negotiations 
with  the  'British  at  Canton  in  1840-'41,  soon 
interposed  on  political  gronnds,  and  they  were 
sent  to  Ohingtooibo,  capital  of  the  Chinese 
province  of  Sechuen,  and  their  neophyte  8am- 
dadshiemba  back  to  his  own  country.  MM. 
Hue  and  Gabet  left  Lassa  March  IB,  and  trav- 
elled in  palanquins  with  great  state,  having  a 
mandarin  and  a  body  of  soldiers  for  escort. 
They  wore  the  richest  Chinese  robes,  and  in- 
sisted upon  putting  on  the  yellow  cap  and  red 
girdle  reserved  for  men»bers  of  the  imperial 
family.  These  precautions  secured  respectful 
treatment  throughout  their  journey.  Their 
espenses  were  defrayed  by  government.  At 
Ohingtoofoo  they  were  put  on  trial,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  send  them  to  Canton.  The  journey 
was  performed  in  the  same  state,  sometimes 
overland,  sometimes  on  the  Tangtse-kiang  and 
other  navigable  rivers.  In  October,  1846,  they 
arrived  at  Canton,  and  soon  went  to  the  Laza- 
rist  seminary  at  Macao.  Hero  M.  Hue  remain- 
ed between  two  and  three  years,  arranging  for 
publieatioo  his  notes  of  travel.  M,  Gabet  re- 
tm-ned  to  Europe  in  November,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  South  America,  where  he  died 
soon  afterward  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  1849M. 
Hnc  set  out  for  Peking,  intending  to  revisit 
the  missions  in  Mongolia;  but  an  inundation 
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obliged  him  to  remain  sis  months  at  a  Chris- 
tian station  in  the  province  of  Ohekiang,  and 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the  capital  the  shat- 
tered state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  return 
home.  He  sailed  from  Macao  Jan.  1,  1852, 
visited  Ceylon,  India,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Syria,  and  landed  at  Marseilles  in  Jnne  of  the 
same  year.  He  subsequently  fixed  hisresidence 
in  Paris^.  His  SoweenM-t  (Tisn  tioyage  dam  la, 
Twrtarie,  le  Thibet  et  la  Ohine  appeared  in  1853 
(3  vols.  8vo,  Paris),  and  was  translated  into 
English  by  William  Hazlitt  (London,  1852). 
This  work  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing books  of  travel  which  have  been  written 
during  the  present  generation,  but  is  stored 
with  valuable  information  with  regard  to  the 
history,  inhabitants,  and  geography  of  the  pre- 
viously almost  unknown  region  of  Mongolia. 
DEmpire  cUnou  (2  vols.  8vo,  1864 ;  English 
translation,  London,  1855)  relates  the  adven- 
tures of  the  missionaries  during  their  journey 
from  Lassa  to  Canton;  it  is  written  in  ,an  at- 
tractive style,  enlivened  with  much  humor, 
and  a  large  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  a  general 
account  of  the  manners,  cnstoms,  government, 
laws,  and  internal  condition  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  He  also  wrot«  Le  Ghristianiime  en 
Chine,  en  Tartarie  et  av.  Thibet  (4  vols.,  185^- 
'8 ;  translated  into  Enghsh,  8  vols.). 

HVCKLEBERRT.    See  Whoktlbbebey. 

HVDDiXSFIELD,  a  market  town  and  par- 
liamentary borough  of  England,  in  the  West 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Colne,  -S5  m.  8,  W. 
of  York,  and  204  m.  by  railway  N.  N.  W.  of 
London;  pop.  in  1871,  of  the  borough,  70,258, 
of  the  town,  38,658.  There  are  in  the  town 
34  places  of  worship,  of  which  9  belong  to  the 
established  church,  5  to  the  Congregationalists, 
and  14  to  the  Methodists.  There  are  two  col- 
leges, a  philosophical  hall,  and  a  mechanics' 
institute.  It  is  connected  by  canals  with  the 
Mersey  and  the  Humber.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  England, 
of  which  nearly  every  variety  is  product.  It 
has  an  extensive  cloth  hall,  where  a  fair  is  held 
each  Tuesday  attended  by  upward  of  600  manu- 
facturers. There  are  also  cotton  mills,  brew- 
eries, chemical  works,  and  dye  houses. 

HCDSON,  a  N,  E.  county  of  New  Jersey, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Hudson  river  and  New 
York  hay,  8.  by  the  Kills,  separating  it  from 
Staten  island,  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Passaic  river 
and  Newark  bay,  and  N,  W.  by  the  Hacken- 
sack,  which  also  intersects  the  8.  W.  part ; 
area,  75  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  138.087.  It  has 
a  diversified  surface,  rising  into  hills  on  each 
side  of  the  Hackensack.  Limestone,  copper, 
and  magnetic  iron  ore  are  found.  The  Morris 
caiat  passes  throogli  it,  and  numerous  railroads 
radiate  from  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken.  The 
value  of  farms  in  1870  was  $3,134,000;  of  farm 
productions,  chiefly  market  vegetables,  $313,- 
920.  There  were  333  maunfacturing  establish- 
ment^ with  as  aggregate  capita)  of  $3,280,526' 
and  an  annual  product  of  $24,256,017.  The 
most  important  were  1  manufactory  of  boaes, 
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19  of  bread,  &c.,  1  of  cars,  25  of  clothing,  1  of 
cooperage,  3  of  oruoibles,  3  of  drugs  and  cfaomi- 
csJs,  1  of  feathers,  3  of  gas,  1  of  heating  appa- 
ratua,  1  of  India-rubber  goods,  11  of  iron,  3  of 
jewelry,  11  of  machinery,  5  of  marble  and 
stone  work,  2  of  molasses  and  sirup,  4  of  oak- 
um, 1  of  oaator  oil,  2  of  painta,  2  of  paper,  1  of 
polishing  preparations,  8  of  silk  goods,  4  of  soap 
and  candles,  3  of  steel,  S  of  tin,  copper,  and 
sheet-iron  ware,  S7  of  cigars,  1  of  watches,  1 
flour  mill,  i  breweries,  3  saw  mills,  and  4  pork- 
packing  estahliahments.     Capital,  Jersey  City. 


of  the  Hudson  river,  at  the  head  of  ship  navi- 
gation, 116  m.  above  New  York  city  and  29  m. 
below  Albany;  pop.  in  1850,  6,380;  in  1860, 
7,187;  in  1870,  8,616.  It  is  beantifuUy  situ- 
ated on  rising  ground,  and  presents  a  higlily 
picturesque  appearance,  especially  when  seen 
tWini  the  river  at  a  distance.  A  slate  bluff 
rises  abruptly  from  the  water  to  a  height  of  60 
fl.,  whence  a  ridge  slopes  upward  for  li  m., 
terminating  in  Prospect  hill,  BOO  ft.  attove  the 
river.  The  principal  street  runs  along  this 
ridge,  from  Prospect  hill  to  a  public  square 
laid  out  on  the  summit  of  the  bluff.  The  city 
is  divided  into  four  wards,  and  is  regularly  laid 
out,  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
court  house,  a  handsome  marble  and  limestone 
building,  116  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  and  faced  by  an  Ionic 
portico,,  and  the  city  hall,  a  brick  edifice,  con- 
taining the  post  ofBce.  Hudson  is  a  terminus 
of  the  Hudson  and  Boston  railroad,  and  an  im- 

fortant  station  on  the  Hudson  River  railroad, 
t  has  regular  steamboat  commnnication  with 
Albany  and  fTew  York;  and  from  Athens  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  steam  ferry,  a  branch  of  the 
New  York  Central  railroad  extends  to  Sche- 
nectady. Tlie  wharves  are  built  on  two  bays 
at  either  side  of  the  public  square,  and  are  ac- 
cessible by  large  ships.  It  is  said  that  at  one 
time  Hudson  owned  a  larger  amount  of  ship- 
ping than  New  York.  It  was  made  a  port  of 
entry  in  1795,  had  an  esEenaVe  commerce  witli 
the  West  Indies  and  Europe,  and  owned  a  num- 
ber of  whaling  and  fishing  vessels.  Its  com- 
merce was  destroyed  dnring  the  embargo  and 
the  war  of  1813;  and  although  the  whaling 
business  was  resumed,  it  has  since  been  entirely 
abandoned.  Its  trade,  however,  is  still  im- 
portant, the  principal  article  of  esport  being 
pressed  hay  for  the  New  York  mw-ket.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  of  iron.  The  Hudson 
iron  company  and  the  Columbia  iron  works  to- 
gether turn  out  from  60  to  75  tons  of  pig  iron 
per  day.  There  are  two  machine  shops,  two 
iron  founderies,  a  stove  foundery,  manufacto- 
ries of  steam  Are  engines,  paper  car  wheels, 
tiles,  and  pianos,  six  carriage  factories,  two 
breweries,  three  rectifying  establishments,  knit- 
ting mills,  a  spoke  factory,  a  pump  and  block 
fectory,  a  tannery,  a  flour  mill,  three  national 


banks  with  a  capital  of  $750,000,  a  savings 
bank,  and  10  hotels.  The  city  is  lighted  with 
gas,  is  supplied  with  drinking  water  through 
iron  pipes  from  a  spring  3  m.  distant,  and  has 
an  efficient  fire  department.  There  are  sis 
public  schools  with  about  1,000  pupils,  an  acad- 
emy, three  public  libraries,  two  daily  and  three 
weekly  newspapers,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  12 
churches. — Hudson,  originally  known  as  Olave- 
rack  Landing,  was  settled  in  1783.  It  was  in- 
corporated  as  a  city  in  1785.  A  lunatic  asy- 
lum was  established  here  in' 1832,  but  given  up 
on  the  opening  of  the  state  asylum  at'Utica. 

HUDSOW,  a  township  and  vUJsge  of  Summit 
CO.,  Ohio,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Cleveland,  Mt.  Vernon,  and 
Columbus  railroads,  25  m.  8.  fay  E.  of  Cleveland 
and  130  ni.  N.  E.  of  Columbus ;  pop.  in  1870, 
1,630.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  and 
neatly  bnllt.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve college,  chartered  in  1826,  which  has 
handsome  grounds  and  five  substantial  college 
halls.  In  1872-'3  the  academical  department 
had  8  professors  and  instructors,  .63  studentB, 
and  a  library  of  10,000  volumes;  the  prepara- 
tory department  had  3  instructors  and  47  pu- 
pils. The  medical  department  {Cleveland  med- 
ical college)  is  in  Cleveland;  it  was  founded 
in  1843,  and  in  1871-'3  had  14  professors  and 
instructors,  76  students,  and  a  library  of  6,000 
volumes.    There  is  also  a  female  seminary. 

BrDSOlV,  Henry,  a  British  narigator  and  dis- 
coverer, bom  about  the  middle  of  the  16tli 
century.  He  was  first  employed  by  a  compa- 
ny of  London  merchants  to  search  for  the  N. 
W.  passage  in  1607,  when  he  sailed  in  a  small 
vessel  with  a  crew  of  only  ten  men  and  a  boy 
to  the  E.  coast  of  Greenland,  lat.  80",  where 
be  was  stopped  by  ice.  After  three  months  of 
fruitless  exploration  he  returned  to  England, 
whence  he  sailed  again,  April  31,  1608,  hoping 
to  find  th^  passage  between  Nova  Zembla  and 
Spitzbergen,  but  was  again  hindered  by  ice, 
not  being  able  to  get  to  the  eastward  of  the 
former  land.  On  April  4,  1609,  he  began 
another  voyage  to  the  N.  E.  of  Asia,  sailing 
from  Amsterdam  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
Eaat  India  company.  His  crew  being  unable 
to  endure  the  climat^he  sailed  for  the  Ameri- 
can coast,  hoping  to  find  a  passage  N.  of  Vir- 
ginia. On  July  18  he  anchored  in  a  harbor  on 
uie  coast  of  Maine.  Sailing  S.,  he  discovered 
Delaware  bay  on  Aug.  28  and  explored  it.  Re- 
turning, he  anchored  within  Sandy  Hook  Sept. 
3,  and  on  the  11th  discovered  the  river  liat 
hears  hia  name.  In  April,  1610,  he  began  his 
fourth  vnyage  with  33  sailors,  passing  in  June 
and  July  through  the  strait  and  into  the  bay 
which  now  bear  his  name.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  this  did  not  give  him  an  open  route 
westward,  he  resolved  to  winter  there  and 
resume  explorations  in  the  spring.  His  pro- 
visions ran  short,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
return.  It  is  aaid  that  be  incautioualy  de- 
clared that  in  their  destitute  condition  he  would 
have  to  leave  some  behind,  and  in  a  mutiny  he 
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was  seized  and  placed  witli  his  3on  and  sovcn  I 
others  who  remained  faithful  to  bim  in  an  open 
boat,  and  abandoned.  His  fate  was  revealed 
by  one  of  tbe  mutineers,  and  an  expedition  was 
sent  from  England  inquest  of  him,  but  no  trace 
of  him  was  ever  discovered.  "A  Collection 
of  Docmnenta  formii^  a  Monograph  of  the 
Voyages  of  Henry  Hudson,"  edited,  with  an 
introduction,  by  George  Asher,  was  published 
in  London  by  the  Hakluyt  society  in  1860.  See 
also  a  "Historical  Inqniry  concerning  Henry 
Hudson,"  by  J.  M.  Eead,  jr.  (Albany,  1866). 

HTDSOlf,  Henrj  Vannu,  an  American  essayist, 
bom  in  Cornwall,  Vt.,  Jan.  28,  I8U.     Hisearly 

Jouth  was  passed  on  a  farm ;  from  his  18th  to 
is  aist  year  he  lived  in  Middlebury  as  an  ap- 
prentice at  the  trade  of  coachmaking,  during 
which  time  he  prepared  himself  for  college. 
He  graduated  at  Middlebnry  coUege  in  1840, 
and  went  to  Kentacliy,  where  he  remained  a 
year  engaged  in  teaching,  an  occupation  which 
he  subsequently  followed  for  two  years  in 
Huntsville,  Ala,  Haying  during  this  time  ap- 
plied himself  especially  to  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare, he  wrote  and  delivered  at  Huntsville  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  great  dramatist,  which 
he  subsequently  dehrered  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  finally  printed  (3  vols.  12nio, 
New  York,  1848).  In  1844  he  became  a  com- 
municant of  the  Episcopal  chnroh,  and  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  in  New  York  in  1849, 
He  has  since  edited  the  works  of  Shakespeare 
(II  vols,  12mo,  Boston,  1850-'57),  and  for  a 
short  time  edited  the  "  Churohman."  He  was 
rector  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  in  1859  and  3860.  In  the  winter  of 
1860-'61  he  delivered  a  new  coarse  of  Shake- 
spearian lectures.  During  the  civil  war  he 
waB  a  chaplain  in,  the  army,  and  subsequently 
taught  school  in  Boston,  and  for  two  years 
edited  the  "Saturday  Evening  Gazette."  He 
has  published  "A  CBiaplMn's  Oampdgn  with 
Gen.  Butler"  (1865),  a  "  School  Shakespeare " 
(1870),  "  Shakespeare,  his  Life,  Art,  and  Char- 
acters" (18T2),  and  "Sermons"  (1874). 
BUDSOHr,  JeOkry.  See  Dwaef, 
HUDSON  BAT,  an  inland  sea  of  British  North 
America,  between  lat.  51°  and  64"  N.,  and  Ion. 
77°  and  95°  W.  It  is  of  irregular  shape,  850 
m.  long  N.  and  S.,  and  600  m.  broad.  Its  8. 
extremity  is  called  James  bay.  In  its  mouth, 
at  the  northeast,  lies  Southampton  island ;  out- 
side of. this  it  comraunicatea  with  Davis  strait 
by  means  of  Hudson  strait,  and  E.  of  South- 
ampton island  Eos  channel  extends  N.  The 
coasts  are  generally  high,  rocky,  and  rugged. 
The  depth  of  the  middle  of  the  ,bay  has  been 
taken  at  150  fathoms,  but  it  is  probably  more. 
Southampton  island  is  formed  of  high  rocky 
masses,  and  seems  to  he  composed  of  several 
small  islands  separated  by  struts,  always  closed 
however  byice.  There  are  many  other  islands, 
and  many  reefa  and  sand  banks.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  flowing  into  the  bay  are  the  Great 
Whale  river,  on  the  E.  cosat ;  the  Main,  Abbi- 
Hbbe,  IToose,  and  Albany,  into  James  bay ;  and 
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the  Weenisk,  Severn,  Hayes,  Nelson,  Clmrcliill, 
and  Seal,  on  the  W.  coast.  It  was  foiTueriy 
supposed  that  there  were  two  tides  in  the  bay, 
one  from  the  east  and  another  from  the  west; 
and  this  error  led  to  the  belief  in  a  channel 
communicatmg  with  the  western  sea,  which 
was  thought  to  be  not  far  distant.  Navigation 
is  possible  only  daring  two  months,  the  bay 
being  completely  frozen  over  or  obstructed  by 
drift  ice  during  the  rest  jf  the  year.  Before 
the  navigation  of  the  bay  was  understood,  it 
was  usual  to  take  two  seasons  for  a  voyage 
from  England;  and  the  captain  who  succeeded 
in  returning  the  same  year  was  awarded  a  prize 
of  £50.  Accounts  differ  as  to  the  abundance 
of  fish  in  Hudson  bay-  The  Hudson  bay  copi- 
pany  gave  little  attention  to  fisheries,  yet  the 
white  whale  is  found  there,  and  the  whalo 
fishery  was  once  of  considerable  importance. 
HDUSON  BAY  TERBITORT.    See  Noetdwest 

HDDSOiy  BISER,  m  New  York,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  important  rivers  in  the 
United  States.  Its  remote  sonrces  are  in  the 
Adirondack  mountains,  in  the  N.  E.  pai-t  of  the 
state,  more  thsn  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its 
principal  head streamsrise  in  Hamilton  and  Es- 
sex COS.,  serving  as  the  outlets  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  highland  lakes.  Several  of  these 
streams  unite  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Eases  co., 
and  the  river  formed  by  their  junction  flows 
in  a  tortuous  course  S.  E.  to  about  the  centre 
of  Warren  co.,  where  it  receives  the  outlet  of 
Schroon.lake  on  the  east,  about  8  m,  W.  of  the 
S.  part  of  Lake  George.  It  runs  from  this 
point  nearly  S.  to  the  town  of  Corinth,  on  the 
boundary  between  Warren  and  Saratoga  cos., 
receiving  on  its  way  the  Sacondaga  river  from 
the  west,  and  some  smaller  streams,  and  then 
turns  sharply  to.the  east,  following  that  gene- 
ral direction  with  several  bends  until  it  reaches 
Glen's  Falls,  where  it  has  a  fall  of  50  ft.  Soon 
after  passing  this  point  it  sweeps  around  to  the 
south,  and  flows  in  that  direction  with  little 
deviation  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  about  190 
m.,  separating  Washington,  Eensselacr,  Colum- 
bia, Dutchess,  Putnam,  Westchester,  and  New 
York  COS.,  on  the  east,  from  Saratoga,  Albany, 
Greene,  Ulster,  Orange,  and  Eockland  cos.,  and 
the  state  of  New  Jersey  on  the  west.  From 
Glen's  Falls  to  Troy  its  coarse  is  much  broken 
by  rapids,  bat  at  the  latter  place,  161  m.  from 
its  mouth,  it  is  affected  by  tbe  tide  and  becomes 
a  broad,  deep,  sluggish  stream.  From  Albany, 
6  m.  below  Troy,  its  general  width  is  from  300 
to  700  yards,  though  it  greatly  exceeds  this 
in  certain  places.  Its  bants  are  elevated  and 
picturesque  throughout  nearly  its  whole  eosrse. 
The  np^r  part  of  the  river  is  bordered  by  gen- 
tle emmences,  covered  with  cultivated  fields, 
interspersed  with  pleasant  towns  and  villages, 
while  in  Greene  and  Ulster  cos.  its  valley  is 
bounded  W.  by  the  Oatskill  mountains,  which 
in  the  former  approach  within  7  m.  of  the 
river.  A  short  distance  below  Newbui^h,  61 
m.  from  New  York,  it  be^ns  its  passage  through 
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the  beautiful  Mlla  called  the  Highlands,  which 
rise  abruptly  from  the  water ;  in  some  places 
vessels  following  the  obtiniiel  pass  so  near  the 
sbore  that  one  can  almost  toach  the  cliffs  from 
their  declcs.  The  most  remarkable  of  tliess 
hills  are  Breakneck  (1,187  ft.  in  height).  Bea- 
con, so  named  from  the  signal  flres  which 
used  to  bum  on  it«  summit  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war  (1,685  ft.),  Butter  (1,500  ft.), 
Crow  Nest  (1,438  it.),  Sngarloaf  mountain. 
Bull  hiD,  Anthony's  Nose  (1,128  ft.),  and 
Dunderberg  (Thunder  Hill)  or  Donderbarraok 
(Thunder  Chamber).  The  Highlands  coyer 
an  area  of  about  16  by  25  m.,  and  the  river 
flows  through  them  with  many  windings, 
which  add  greatly  to  its  beauty.  In  the  midst 
of  them,  on  a  bold,  promontory  commanding 
magniflcent  views  both  N.  and  S.,  is  West 
Point,  the  seat  of  the  United  States  military 
academy.  Fort  Putnam,  the  ruins  of  which 
remain,  was  built  here  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Americans,  and  a  chain  was 
stretched  across  the  river  at  this  pla«e  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  British  ships.  Several  other 
sites  memorable  in  the  history  of  that  period 
are  pointed  ont  to  tourists  in  various  parts  of 
the  river.  Shortly  after  emer^ng  from  the 
Highlands  the  Hudson  widens  into  the  expanse 
known  as  Haverstraw  bay,  immediately  below 
whicli  is  Tappan  bay,  extending  from  Teller's 
Point  to  Piermont,  about  12  m.  long  and  3  to  4 
m,  wide.  On  the  W.  shore  a  range  of  trap 
rock  called  the  Palisades  rises  perpendicularly 
from  the  water'sedgetoaheightof  fromSOO  to 
600  ft.,  extending  from  the  Sew  Jersey  boun- 
dary just  below  Pierrnont  to  Fort  Lee,  9  m. 
from  New  York  bay,  the  range  being  thus 
about  15  m.  long.  EVomthis  place  to  its  month 
the  Hudson  is  between  I  and  2  m.  wide.  It 
falls  into  New  York  bay  in  lat.  40°  42'  N.,  Ion. 
74'  1'  30"  W.,  its  whole  length  being  a  little 
over  300  m.  Its  fall  from  Albany  to  its 
mouth,  according  to  the  United  States  coast 
survey  reports,  is  only  about  5  ft.  On  the 
E.  side  of  its  month  liea  New  York  city,  on  the 
W.  side  Jersey  Oitj  and  Hoboken,  The  Hud- 
son has  few  tributaries,  the  lai'gest  being  the 
Hoosac,  Mohawk,  Walkill,  and  Oroton.  Spnyten 
Duyvil  creek  connects  it  with  the  Harlem  river, 
which  ilows  into  the  East  river,  forming  the 
N.  boundary  of  Manhattan  island.  The  basin 
of  the  Hudson  occupies  about  two  thirdsof  the 
E.  border  of  the  state,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
interior.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  on  its 
banks  are  Lansingburgh,  Troy,  Hudson,  Pough- 
keepsie,  Peekskill,  Sing  Sing,  Tarrytowu,  Yon- 
kers,  and  New  York,  on  the  east,  and  Water- 
ford,  West  Troy,  Albany,  Catskill.  Kingston, 
Eondont,  Newburgh,  Haverstraw,  Nyack,  Pier- 
mont, Hoboken,  and  Jersey  City  on  the  west.  It 
is  navigable  by  ships  to  Hudson,  by  steamboats 
to  Troy,  and  by  sloops,  by  means  of  a  dam  and 
look,  to  Watcrford,  at  the  month  of  tlie  Mo- 
hawk. The  passenger  steamers  fh)m  New 
York  to  Albany  and  Troy  are  noted  for  their 
d  fine  proportions.    A  little  below 
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Albany  the  navigation  is  at  times  obstracted 
by  shifting  sands  called  the  Overslaugh,  for  the 
removal  of  which  large  expenditures  have  been 
made  by  the  United  States  government.  New 
York  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  prosperity  to 
this  river,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal 
channels  of  communicatioii  between  the  east 
and  west,  and  is  connected  witii  the  great  lakes 
by  the  Erie  canal  and  the  Erie  and  New  York 
Central  railroads,  with  Lake  Ohamplain  and 
Canada  by  canal  and  railroad,  and  with  the 
Delaware  river  and  the  Pennsylvania  coal  re- 
gion by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal.  The 
Hudson  Eiver  railroad  runs  along  its  east  bank 
from  New  York  to  Troy,  and  a  railroad  has 
been  commenced  along  its  west  bank  from  Jer- 
sey City  to  Albany. — In  1624  Verrazzani,  sail- 
ing under  a  commission  from  Francis  I.  of 
France,  entered  the  bay  of  New  York  and 
sailed  a  short  distance  up  the  river  in  a  boat. 
Henry  Hudson  discovered  it  Sept.  11, 1609,  ex- 
plored it  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  and 
called  it  "river  of  the  mountains."  This  name 
was'soon  changed  to  Mauritius,  in  honor  of 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau;  and  about  1683  it 
became  generally  known  as  the  North  river,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Delaware  or  South  river. 
The  name  Hudson's  river  bad  been  applied  to 
it  by  the  English  not  long  after  its  discovery  in 
1609.  The  Indians  are  said  to  have  called  it 
Shatemnc  and  Cahohatatea.  The  first  success- 
ful attempt  at  steam  navigation  was  made  on 
the  Hudson  by  Robert  Fulton  in  180T. 

HUDSOK  STBilT,  in  British  North  America, 
connects  Hudson  bay  with  the  ocean  and  Da- 
vis strait,  between  lat.  60°  and  64°  N.,  and  Ion. 
65°  and  Y7°  W.  Its  length  is  450  m.,  its  average 
breadth  100  m.,  and  its  least  breadtli  60  m, 

HE^,  a  city  of  Ada,  capital  of  tlie  empire  of 
Anam,  and  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Hu6  roadstead,  about  10  m.  from  the 
China  sea ;  lat.  16°  38'  N..  Ion.  107°  33'  E, ;. 
pop.  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  100,000.  It 
is  composed  of  two  cities,  an  outer  and  an  in- 
ner. The  former  is  surroffnded  by  the  river, 
and  by  walls  5  m.  in  circumference  and  60  ft. 
high,  fortified  in  the  European  manner.  It  is 
entered  by  ten  bridges  and  as  many  correspond- 
ing gates,  and  contains  the  palaces  of  the  iting's 
near  relatives,  the  different  public  offices,  bar- 
racks, prisons,  magazines,  granaries,  and  the 
dwelling  houses  and  shops  of  the  citizens.  In 
the  centre  of  the  outer  city  is  the  inner  one, 
which  is  also  walled,  and  in  which  are  the  pal- 
aces and  seraglio  of  the  king,  the  palace  of  his 
mother,  the  palace  wherein  the  sovereign  re- 
ceives his  mandarins,  and  guard  rooms  for  the 
sentinels  on  duty.  Uuk  is  a  naval  station,  and 
has  extensive  ship  yards  and  a  large  cannon 
fonndery.  The  streets  are  traversed  by  navi- 
gable canals.  The  roadstead  is  an  excdient 
and  well  sheltered  harbor.  The  citadel  is  for- 
tified after  the  European  fashion,  and  would 
require  50,000  men  to  fully  garrison  it.  The 
commerei^  and  manufacturing  activity  of  HnS 
is  extensive.    In  1787  the  city  was  formally 
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ceded  to  the  French,  biit  has  never  been  occu- 
pied by  them. 

HtlELVA.  I.  A  8.  W.  province  of  Spain, 
forming  the  W.  estremity  of  Andalusia,  bor- 
dering on  Portugal,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  prov- 
inces of  Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Badiyoz ;  arK3, 
4,118  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  196,460.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  province  is  a  picturesque 
mountain  land,  being  traversed  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Sierra  Morena,  known  as  the  Sier- 
ra de  Aroche.  It  is  bnt  little  cultivated  and 
thinly  peopled.  It  has  mines  of  copper,  iron, 
lead,  and  coal,  salt  works,  and  mineral  springs. 
The  copper  mines  on  the  Eio  Tinto  are  cele- 
brated. The  chief  rivers  are  the  Guadiana, 
.  which  formspart  of  its  western  frontier,  and 
the  Tmta.  The  principal  towns,  besides  the 
capital,  are  Moguer,  Ayamonte,  Oartaya,  La 
Pidma,  Valverde  del  Oamino,  and  Aracena, 
II.  A  town,  capital  of  the  province,  situated  on 
a  peninsnla  between  the  months  of  the  Tinto 
and  the  Odiel,  60  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Seville ;  pop. 
about  10,000,  It  has  broad,  clean  streets,  two 
churches,  two  hospitals,  a  high  school,  a  thea- 
tre, barracks,  a  beautiful  promenade,  and  an 
ancient  aqueduct.  Copper  is  largely  exported, 
and  there  is  a  brisk  coasting  trade  with  Cadiz 
and  Seville.  It. is  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Onoba,  of  which  considerable  remains  exist. 

HtfXFMO,  a  S.  county  of  Colorado,  drained 
by  a  river  of  the  same  name;  area,  about 
3,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,250.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  mountainous.  The  land  aJong 
the  Huerfeno  and  ita  branches  is  fertile,  and 
Indian  com  grows  well,  but  stock  raising  is 
the  chief  industry.  Some  gold  and  silver  is 
found  in  the  monntains.  The  Denver  and  Eio 
Grande  nulroad  traverses  the  county.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  5,507  bushels 
of  wheat,  13,080  of  Indian  corn,  2,170  of  oats, 
and  37,779  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  281 
horses,  1,987  milch  cows,  2,349  other  cattle, 
30,704  sheep,  and  413  swine.     Capital,  Badito. 

HCESCA.  I.  A  province  of  Spain,  in  Aragon, 
bordering  on  Trance  and  the  provinces  of  lA- 
rida,  Saragossa,  and  Navarre;  area,  5,873  sq. 
;  pop.  in  187^  274,623.    The  N".  part,  which 


tile.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Cinca,  Alca- 
nadre,  Isuela,  Gallego,  and  Aragon,  all  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ebro.  Wine,  oil,  and  cattle  are 
produced.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  found, 
but  there  is  little  mining.  The  manufac- 
tures are  linen,  woollen,  and  hempen  fabrics, 
dec.  The  principal  towns  are  Huesca,  Barbae- 
tro,  rraga,  Monzon,  and  Jaca.    IL  A  town 

ianc.  Old),  capital  of  the  province,  on  the 
suela,  35  m.  N.  E.  of  Saragossa;  pop.  about 
10,000.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  Ser- 
torius  founded  here  a  college  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  Iberian  youth  in  Greek  and  Roman 
learning.  Juhus  CcesBr  raised  it  tothedignity 
of  a  iimnicipiiitn,  and  honored  it  with  the  title 
of  Osca  IS-lffi  Viotrix.  In  1096  Pedro  I.  of 
Aragon  recovered  this  city  from  the  Moore, 
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who  called  it  Weshha,  nnd  annexed  it  to  }iis 
dominions.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a 
beautiful  Gothic  cathedral,  four  ehnrches,  an 
episcopal  seminary,  two  colleges,  a  theati'e,  and 
barracks.  The  university,  which  was  founded 
by  Pedro  IV,  of  Aragon  in  1854,  has  recently 
been  abolished.  The  industry  is  confined  to 
tanning  and  weaving  of  coarse  linen. 

HEET,  Piene  Dailel,  a  French  scholar,  bom 
in  Caen,  Feb.  8,  1630,  died  in  Paiis,  Jan.  26, 
1721.  He  studied  at  Caen  and  Paris,  and  trav- 
elled in  Holland  and  Sweden  in  1652.  In  1870 
he  was  appointed  by  the  king  sub-preceptcr  un- 
der Bossuet  of  the  dauphin,  and  he  directed  for 
his  royal  pupil  the  preparation  of  the  Delphin 
edition  of  the  dts^ca  (adwtunt  DeTpMni).  He 
was  received  into  the  French  academy  in  1674, 
became  bishop  of  Avranches  in  1689,  resigned 
that  office  after  ten  years,  and  soon  afterward 
entered  an  establishment  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris. 
His  principal  works  are:  De  Interpretatione 
(Paris,  1661) ;  Lettre  »v.r  VorigiTie  des  romang 
(1670),  full  of  curious  researches;  Sememtra- 
tio  EBangeliea  (1679) ;  Censwa  PMlosopMce 
CarUHan<B  (1689),  in  which  he  appears  as  an 
opponent  of  Oartewaniam ;  Sutoire  du  com- 
merce et  de  la  naeigatiim  des  ancient  (Lyons, 
1716);  aniTraitipMlotophigvedelajaihlesge 
de  I'egprit  humain  (Amsterdam,  1723),  which 
caused  him  to  be  classed  among  skeptics.  He 
wrote  memoirs  of  bis  life  ia  Latin  (1T18 ; 
French  translation  by  Charles  Nisard,  Paris, 
1853).  His  complete  works  appeared  in  1856, 
in  6  vols. 

HITELAND,  Cbrlstoph  WUhelffl,  a  German  phy- 
sician, bom  at  Langensalza,  Thnringia,  Aug. 
12,  1762,  died  in  Beriin,  Aug.  25,  1836.  He 
studied  at  Jena  and  Gottingen,  graduated  as 
M.  D.  in  1783,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
medicine  at  Jena  in  1793.  In  1798  he  removed 
to  Berlin,  and  after  the  establishment  of  the 
university  of  Berlin  (1809)  he  became  profes- 
sor there  of  special  pathology  and  therapeutics. 
His  wort  on  the  art  of  prolonging  life  (Makro- 
liotik,  Oder  die  Kumit  dot  menscMiche  Zehen  jw 
wrl&ngem,  Jena,  1796 ;  8th  ed.,  Berlin,  1860) 
was  translated  into  several  European  lan- 
guages. Among  his  other  works  is  one  on 
scrofulous  diseases  ( Ueber  die  Jfatur,  ErheTmt- 
ninmdttel  und  Seilart  der  Skrephel&ranhheit, 
Jena,  1796).  His  work  on  the  physical  train- 
ing of  infants  (Outer  Bath  an  Sutter  vher  die 
wichtig'tten  Funlte  der  phyHfchen  Endehung 
der  Kinder  in  den  ertten.  Jahren,  Berlin,  1799 ; 
10th  ed.,  1866)  produced  many  reforms  in  the 
system  of  education;  while  his  Enchiridion 
Medieum  (Berlin,  1836 ;  10th  ed.,  1857),  which 
gives  the  experiences  of  his  50  years  of  practice, 
18  still  consulted.  His  System  der  praMimken 
Heilhande  (Jena  and  Leipsic,  1800-'5),  and  his 
GeacAichte  der  Ge&undheit  (Berlin,  1812),  are 
much  esteemed.  He  introduced  the  system  of 
mortuary  houses  for  the  prevention  of  hurjmg 
alive,  the  first  of  which  was  erected  at  Weimar 
under  his  superintendence ;  and  endowed  char- 
itable institutions  for  poor  physicians  and  phy- 
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Mci  ana' widows.  His  autobiograiih y,  edited  by 
GSBohen,  waa  published  in  1863. 

hVGEL,  Karl  ileiandtr  JoeelD,  baron,  a  Ger- 
man traveller,  bom  in  Ratisbon,  April  25, 1796, 
died  in  Brussels,  Juue  3,  1870,  He  studied 
law  in  Heidelberg,  served  as  an  Austrian  officer 
in  1813-'14,  and  held  an  appointment  in  the 
embassy  sent  to  induce  Ohristian,  the  tempo- 
I'ary  king  of  Norway,  to  resign.  In  1821  he 
went  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  to  Naples,  and 
afterward  lived  several  years  in  Vienna.  In 
1831  he  set  out  to  visit  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  Barbary,  and  remote  portions  of  India 
and  central  Asia.  He  returned  to  Europe  in 
1837,  bringing  with  him  a  eolleetion  illustra- 
ting ethnography  and  natural  history,  as  well  as 
antiqne  coins,  manuscripts,  jewelry,  paintings, 
and  silver  vessels.  The  whole  collection  was 
purdhased  for  the  imperial  mnseum  in  Vien- 
na, He  wrote  Botanisekes  Arehim  (Vienna, 
1837) ;  Kaschmir  v.nd  daa  Beich  der  Si&hi  (4 
Tola.,  Stuttgart,  1840-'42);  and  Hoi  Becken 
von  KtOml  (3  vols.,  Vienna,  1861-'a). 

HIIGER.  I.  Isaa*,  an  American  revolntionary 
general,  born  at  Limerick  plantation,  S.  0., 
March  19,  1743,  died  in  Charleston  in  Novem- 
ber, 179T.  He  was  one  of  five  patriot  broth- 
ers active  in  the  revolntion.  Their  parents 
were  wealthy,  and  the  sons  completed  their 
education  in  Europe.  Isaac  first  served  nnder 
Cul.  Middletoa  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Cherokees  in  1760.  He  was  made  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  1st  South  Carolina  regiment, 
June  17, 1775,  and  subsequently  ecQonel  of  the 
6th  regiment;  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
engagements  connected  with  the  siege  of  Sa- 
vannah in  1778;  was  made  a  brigadier  general 
Jan.  19,  1778  ;  commanded  a  force  of  cavalry 
at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1780,  which  was 
surprised  and  dispersed  by  Tarleton ;  and  com. 
manded  the  Virginia  brigade  which  formed  the 
right  wing  in  the  battles  of  GnUford  Court 
House,  March  15,  1781,  and  Hobkirk's  Hill, 
AprU  25,  1781.  IL  Enads  SJnIoek,  an  Amer- 
ican ofiicer,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1764,  died  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  Feb.  15,  1855. 
His  father,  Miyor  Beryamin  Hnger,  was  killed 
before  the  lines  of  Charleston  in  1779.  After 
being  a  pupil  of  Dr.  John  Hunter,  and  a  fellow 
student  of  Dr.  Physick  in  Philadelphia,  bo  join- 
ed with  Dr.  Erio  BoUmann  in  a  daring  but  nn- 
siiccessfiil  attempt  to  rescue  Lafayette  from  01- 
mutz.  (See  Boiikaks.)  linger  was  arrested 
and  for  eight  months  kept  in  severe  confine- 
ment. He  returned  home,  and  in  1798  became 
a  captain  in  the  army,  was  a  colonel  in  the  war 
of  1813,  and  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
legislature  of  his  state.  Ill,  B«q|aiiiln,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Charleston  in  1806. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1835,  and  was 
commander  at  Fortress  Monroe  from  1841  to 
1846.  He  served  aa  chief  of  ordnance  to  Gen. 
Scott  in  the  Mexican  war,  was  snccessively  bre- 
vetted  as  m^or,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel, 
and  from  1854  to  1860  was  in  command  of 
the  arsenal  at  Pikesville,  Md.     He  resigned 
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his  commission  in  April,  1861,  entered  the  con- 
federate service,  and  was  soon  made  major 
general.  His  conduct  during  the  campwgn  on 
the  poninsala  was  severely  censured,  and  he 
was  removed  Irom  active  service  soon  after. 

HVGGIIVS,  WlUlam,  an  English  astronomer, 
bom  in  London,  Feb.  7,  1824,  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  city  of  London  school  and  b 
vate  tutors,  and  devoted  himself  succes 
to  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  r 
scopy,  attaining  great  proficiency  in  each.  In 
1855  he  erected  an  observatory  near  his  resi- 
dence at  Upper  Tnlse  hill,  furnishing  it  with  a 
transit  instrument  and  an  equatorial  of  8  in. 
aperture  manufactured  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
At  first  he  was  occupied  with  observations  of 
double  stars,  and  he  also  made  drawings  of 
Mars,  Jnpiter,  and  Saturn ;  but  later  he  gave 
almost  his  entire  attention  to  the  application 
of  spectrum  analysis  to  the  examination  of 
comets  and  nebulae,  and  his  most  viduable 
achievements  have  been  in  this  field.  In  1863, 
as  a  preliminary  task,  he  spent  several  months 
in  mapping  the  spectra  of  26  chemieal  ele- 
ments; the  results  are  pnbiished  in  the  "Phi- 
losophical Transactions  "  for  1864.  In  his  pris- 
matic observation  of  the  stars  he  was  assisted 
by  Dr.  "William  A.  Miller,  a^  the  gold  medal 
of  the  royal  astronomical  society  was  awarded 
to  them  jointly  in  1897,  Mr.  Huggins  having 
received  one  of  the  royal  medals  in  1866.  He 
has  proved  that  the  proper  motion  of  a  star  in 
tjie  line  of  sight  can  be  determined  by  any 
small  change  of  position  in  the  Imes  of  tie 
spectrum,  and  thus  he  calculates  that  Sirins  is 
moving  away  from  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  27 
m.  a  second.  He  has  made  valuable  observa- 
tions on  the  solar  prominences,  showing  how 
their  forms  may  be  seen,  and  has  detected  the 
heat  received  at  the  earth  from  some  of  the 
fixed  stars.  In  1869  he  delivered  the  Rede 
lecture  at  Cambridge,  in  which  he  gave  an  aci 
count  of  his  discoveries.  In  1871  the  royal 
society  placed  at  his  disposal  a  telescope  of 
15  in.  aperture,  which  was  placed  in  a  new  ob- 
servatory at  Upper  Tulse  hill.  For  an  account 
of  his  observations  of  the  spectra  of  comets, 
see  OoMBT,  vol.  v.,  p.  141. 

WHS  CiPBT,  king  of  France  and  the  found- 
er of  the  Oapetian  dynasty,  bom  about  040, 
died  Oct.  24,  896.  When  still  a  child  he  in- 
herited from  his  father,  Hugh  the  Great,  the 
dnchy  of  France  and  the  county  of  Paris,  thus 
taking  rank  among  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  his  conctry.  On  the  death  of  Lonis  V.,  the 
last  of  the  Oarlovii^an  kings,  a  number  of  no- 
bles and  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
assembled  at  Senlia  to  settle  the  succession, 
and  selected  Hugh  Capet  in  preference  to  the 
Carlovingian  duke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  un- 
cle of  the  late  king.  Hugh  was  consequently 
crowned  at  Noyon,  July  3,  987,  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims.  Notwithstanding  this  elec- 
tion, Charles  supported  his  claims  to  the  crown 
of  France  by  the  sword,  and  after  four  years' 
hostilities  was  apparently  on  the  point  of  sue- 
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Sriaoner  bj  AdalbfroD,  bishop  of  L^on,  who 
elivered  him  to  his  rival.  The  unfortunate 
priiKlfe  was  sent  fo  Orleans,  where  he  soon 
breathed  his  last  in  a  dungeon.  Hugh,  having 
thus  secured  possession  of  the  crown,  associa- 
ted his  son  Robert  in  the  government,  which 
he  settled  on  the  principle  of  hereditary  sue- 
oession.    {See  Oapetiabs.) 

HrnHES,  B*n,  an  American  sculptor,  born  in 
London,  England,  Jan.  19,  1804,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  March  6,  1868,  When  only  12 
years  old  he  made  ont  of  was  candle-ends  a 
bass-relief  copy  of  a  picture  representing  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  which  was  afterward  oast 
in  silver.  He  spent  seven  years  in  the  studio 
of  Edward  Hodges  Bailey,  and  competed  suc- 
cessfully for  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  royal 
academy  and  the  society  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Among  his  works  at  this  period,  besides  sev- 
eral ideal  statues,  were  busts  of  George  IV. 
and  the  dukes  of  Sussex,  York,  and  Cambridge. 
In  1829  he  emigrated  to  New  York,  where  he 
executed  a  marble  statue  of  Hamilton,  which 
was  destroyed  in  the  merchants'  eschange,  in 
the  great  Are  of  1835.  He  also  made  a  monu- 
mental alto-relief,  of  life  size,  in  luemory  of 
Bishop  Hobart,  which  isnowin  Trinity  church. 
Several  of  his  casts  are  in  the  Boston  athe- 
najum,  and  his  bronze  statue  of  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch  is  in  Mt.  Aaburn  cemetery,  Cambridge, 
Masa.    He  also  appeared  as  a  lecturer  on  art. 

HCGH^,  John,  aa  American  arajb  bishop,  bom 
near  aogher,  county  Tyrone,  Irfland,  in  179T, 
died  in  New  York,  Jan.  8,  1864.  He  was, 
to  use  his  own  words  in  his  well  known  letter 
to  Mayor  Harper,  "the  son  of  a  farmer  of 
moderate  hut  comfortable  means."  Being  the 
youngest  of  three  sons,  he  was  allowed  to  in- 
dulge an  early  passion  for  books,  and  was  sent 
for  a  time  to  a  Latin  school.  In  1816  his  father 
came  to  the  United  States.  John  followed 
him  in  1817,  and  in  1818  the  whole  family  set- 
tled near  Ohambersburg,  Pa.  Toward  the  end 
of  that  year  John  obt^ncd  admission  to  the 
college  of  Mount  St.  Mary's,  at  Emmettsburg, 
Md.  "  I  was  to  superintend  the  garden,"  he 
afterward  wrote,  "as  a  compensation  for  my 
espenses,  until  I  might  be  appointed  teacher, 
prosecuting  meanwhile  my  studies  under  a  pri- 
vate tutor."  Toward  the  close  of  1835  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  small 
mission  at  Bedford,  Pa.  A  few  weeks  after- 
ward he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
church,  Philadelphia,  where  he  soon  gained 
reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator.  On  May  31, 
1829,  he  preached  a  sermon  on  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, which  was  published  in  pamphlet 
form  and  dedicated  to  O'Connell.  In  1830  he 
accepted  a  challenge  from  the  Rev.  John  Breck- 
enridge,  D.  D.,  a  distingnished  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  to  discnss  through  the  press  the 
question,  "Is the  Protestant  rell^on  thereu- 
pon of  Christ? "  In  1831-'2  he  built  St.  John's 
church,  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  the  rec- 
tor as  long  as  he  remained  in  that  city.    In  1834 


he  accepted  a  second  challenge  from  I>r,  Breck- 
enridge  to  a  public  oral  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  the  Koman  Catholic  religion  hostile 
to  liberty  i  "  The  debate  created  much  inter- 
est, was  brought  to  an  unsatisfactory  termina- 
tion, and  afterward  appeared  in  hook  form. 
Mr.  Hughes  was  appointed  coadjutor  bishop  of 
New  York  in  1837,  received  episcopal  conse- 
cration Jan.  7,  1838,  and  in  1889  became  ad- 
ministrator of  the  diocese,  which  then  com- 
prised the  entire  state  of  New  York  and  part 
of  New  Jersey,  with  a  Catholic  population  of 
300,000,  and  only  40  clergymen.  He  forthwith 
set  to  work  to  remedy  the  evils  springing  from 
the  "trustee  system"  of  holding  church  prop- 
erty. The  tides  were  vested  in  laymen,  who 
frequently  came  into  conflict  with  the  episco- 
pal authority,  and  were  sometimes  supported 
m  their  opposition  by  priests  suspended  from 
their  office.  Several  churches  had  in  conse- 
quence been  closed  to  divine  worship;  most  of 
Uiem  had  become  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and 
of  the  eight  chnrches  in  New  York  city,  five 
were  on  the  point  of  being  sold.  Bishop 
Hughes  set  alK>ut  consolidating  these  debts, 
removing  the  lay  trustees,  and  securing  the 
titles  in  his  own  name.  In  spite  of  every  ob- 
stacle- he  succeeded,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
scandalous  contentions.  He  nest  purchased  a 
large  property  at  Tordham,  Westchester  co., 
with  the  intention  of  opening  there  a  college 
and  theological  seminary.  For  the  pnrposo  of 
obtaining  money  and  the  aid  of  religious  com- 
munities for  the  institutions  which  he  planned, 
he  went  to  Europe  in  1839.  During  his  ab- 
sence the  Catholics  of  New  York  set  up  an  or- 
ganized opposition  to  the  public  school  system. 
To  prevent  this  movement  from  becoming  a 
purely  political  one.  Bishop  Hughes  on  his  re- 
turn took  himself  the  lead,  and  drew  up  a  pe- 
tition to  the  common  council  praying,  in  the 
name  of  the  Catholic  citizens,  that  seven  pa- 
rochial schools  should  be  designated  as  "enti- 
tled to  participate  in  the  common-school  fund, 
upon  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law."  Ttemonstranceat-othis  petition  were  sent 
in  by  the  public  school  society  and  the  pastors 
of  the  Mefiodist  Episcopal  church,  and  on  Oct. 
29  both  parties  appeared  before  the  common 
council.  Bishop  Hughes  met  and  answered, 
for  several  days  in  succession,  the  array  of 
eminent  counsel  opposed  to  him,  and  support- 
ed his  petition  in  an  elaborate  speech ;  but  hie 
demands  were  rqected  by  the  common  coun- 
cil. The  matter  was  then  brought  before  the 
legislature ;  but  being  baffled  in  his  suit  there, 
he  recommended  Catholics  to  nominate  inde- 
pendent candidates  in  the  ensuing  elections ;  a 
movement  which  developed  such  unespeoted 
strength  that  a  modification  of  the  school  sys- 
tem was  soon  afterward  effected.  In  1841  he 
was  able  to  open  regular  courses  of  classical 
and  theolo^oal  instruction  in  St,  John's  col- 
lege, Fordham.  In  1843,  after  the  death  of 
Bishop  Dubois,  Dr.  Hughes  succeeded  him  as 
titular  bishop  of  New  Tort,     In  August  of 
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that  year  was  heM  the  first  diocesan  synod 
of  New  York,  whose  decrees  on  secret  soci- 
etiea  and  the  tenure  of  church  property  were 
puhliahed  officially  by  the  bishop  in  Septem- 
ber; tmd  this  legislation  was  fnrther  supple- 
mented by  the  publication  in  1845  of  "Rules 
for  the  Administration  of  Churches  without 
Trastees."  On  March  10, 1844,  he  couBccratcd 
as  his  coa<y  utor  the  Bev.  John  McClosliey,  D.  D. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year 
fears  were  entertained  of  anti-CathoIio  riots  in 
New  York,  such  as  had  taken  place  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Bishop  Hughes  thereupon  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Mayor  Harper,  which  calmed 
'the  public  excitement,  and  in  a  series  of  let- 
ters denounced  the  editor  of  the  "  Kew  York 
Herald"  for  attacks  on  himself.  A  second 
visit  to  Europe  in  Deceraber,  1845,  enabled 
him  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Jesuits,  Chris- 
tian brothers,  and  asters  of  mercy.  On  his 
retnm  he  was  solicited  by  President  Polk  to 
accept  a  peace  mission  to  Mexico,  which  he 
declined.  In  184T  he  delivered  in  the  hall  of 
representatives  at  Waahmgton,  by  request  of 
both  houses  of  congress,  a  discourse  on  "  Ohris- 
tianity,  the  only  Source  of  Moral,  Social,  and 
Political  Regeneration."  During  this  year  his 
diocese  was  divided  by  the  creation  of  the  sees 
of  Albany  and  Buffalo.  In  1850  the  see  of 
New  York  vFaa  raised  to  metropolitan  rank,  and 
Bishop  Hughes  received  the  pallium  as  arch- 
bishop in  Rome  at  the  hands  of  the  pope.  In 
1853  the  sees  of  Brooldyn,  Burlington,  and 
Newark  were  erected,  and  the  new  bishops 
were  consecrated  by  the  nuncio.  Archbishop 
(afterward  Cardinal)  Bedini,  Oct,  SO.  Arch- 
bishop Hnghes  presided  in  1854  over  the  first 
provincial  connoil  of  New  York ;  was  in  Rome 
at  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the  im- 
maculate conception,  Dec.  8 ;  and  on  his  return 
was  involved  in  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Eraa- 
tus  Brooks,  the  letters  on  both  sides  being  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  entitled  "  Brooksiana." 
In  August,  1858,  ho  laid  the  comer  stone  of  a 
new  cathedral  on  Fifth  avenue.  New  Yorij,  the 
largest  yet  planned  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  preceding  autumn,  while  accompanying  the 
nuncio  to  Canada,  he  was  seized  with  lung  fe- 
ver, from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  wholly 
recovered.  He  persisted  nevertheless  in  (ie 
dischat^e  of  his  daily  duties,  causing  himself 
toward  the  end  of  his  life  to  be  carried  to  the 
altar  when  conferring  confirmation.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  before  ac- 
tive operations  had  begun  in  Virginia,  Arch- 
bishop. Hughes,  though  in  very  feeble  health, 
went  to  Washington  to  proffer  the  aid  of  his 
priesta,  sisters  of  charity,  and  sisters  of  mer- 
cy. In  November,  1801,  at  the  solicitation  of 
President  Lincoln,  he  went  to  Europe  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  friendly  neutrality  of  some  govem- 
raenta,  particularly  of  the  French  court.  Af- 
ter visiting  France  and  Italy,  he  preached  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stoue'  of  the  Catho- 
lic university  of  Dublin,  June,  1863.    He  ap- 
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peared  at  the  New  York  academy  of  music 
in  April,  1863,  to  make  an  appeal  ia  favor  of 
the  famishing  Irish,  and  in  July  made  his  last 
public  address  to  quell  the  draft  riots.  Tlfence- 
ibrward  his  strength  steadily  declined  until 
his  death.  His  works  have  boon  published  by 
L.  Kehoe  (3  vols.,  New  York,  1864-'5) ;  and 
his  life  has  been  written  by  John  R.  G.  Hassard 
(8vo,  New  York,  1866). 

HIieH^  Thonis,  an  English  author,  bom 
near  Newbury,  Berkshire,  Oct.  20,  1828.  He 
was  educated  at  Rugby,  and  graduated  at  Oriel 
college,  Oxford,  in  1846.  He  studied  law,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1848,  and  became  queen's 
counsel  in  1869.  From  1865  to  1898  he  was  a 
liberal  member  of  parliament  for  the  horougli 
of  ^lambeth,  and  ftora  1868  to  January,  18^^41 
for  the  borough  of  Frome,  which  was  not  con- 
tested by  the  liberals  in  the  election  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1874,  and  consequently  a  conservative 
took  his  place.  While  in  parliament  he  sup- 
ported the  hills  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  church,  and  for  seonlarizing  the  universi- 
ties, abolishing  tests,  and  admitting  dissenters 
to  fellowship  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He 
took  an  acUve  interest  in  educational  and  so- 
cial questions  and  in  all  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  laboring  classes.  In  1869 
and  1870  he  visited  the  United  States,  lecturing 
in  the  principal  cities,  aud  was  well  received. 
He  is  the  author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School 
Days,"  a  graphic  dosciiption  of  life  at  Rugby 
school  under  J>r,  Arnold  (1856) ;  a  sequel  to  it 
entitled  "  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  "  (186!) ; 
"The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse"  (1858); 
"  Eelipo  Laici, "  a  semi-theological  essay  (1862) ; 
"Alfred  the  Great"  (1869);  and  "Memoirs 
of  a  Brother"  (1873).  He  has  also  written 
critical  prefaces  to  English  editions  of  a  work 
on  "Trades  Unions"  by  the  count  de  Paris, 
Lowell's  "  Biglow  Papers,"  and  the  poems  of 
Walt  Whitman. 

HCdHS,  a  S.  county  of  Dakota,  hounded  S. 
W,  by  the  Missouri,  recently  formed  and  not 
included  in  the  census  of  1870 ;  area,  about 
800  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  East  Mediciuo 
Knoll  river,  and  watered  by  several  small 
affluents  of  the  Missouri. 

HUGO,  Oistav,  a  German  jurist,  bom  at  Ldr- 
rach,  Baden,  Nov.  33,  1764,  died  in  Gettingen 
Sept.  16,  1844.  He  studied  at  Gottingen  from 
1783  to  1785,  aud  first  became  known  hy  his 
edition  of  the  "  Fragments  of  Ulpian  "  (Gottin- 
gen, 1788).  In  1788  he  was  appointed  professor 
extraordinary  and  in  1782  regular  professor  of 
law  at  the  university  of  Gfittingen.  Ho  was 
one  of  the  first  to  follow  the  example  of  Leib- 
nitz and  of  Patter,  presenting  the  Roman  law 
daasifled  with  reference  to  the  principal  eras 
of  its  history.  His  principal  works  are :  Lehr- 
irieh  der  Gemhichte  dm  ronmchea  Seehte  (Bcr- 
hn,  1790;  9th  ed.,  1824);  Lehrbuch  eims 
cwiliiiMehen  Our&ue  (7  vols.,  1799-1812) ;  and 
Beitrage  zur  eMUsUacAeTt  B&ckerkenntnm  der 
hUten  viereiff  Jahre  (2  vala.,  1839).  He  edited 
the  CveilistiseTte  Magixam  from  1814  to  1837. 
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BTGO,  Tltior  Jlirie,  a  French  poet  and  noTel- 
ist,  bom  in  Beaanijon,  Fet.  26,  1802.  The  son 
of  an  officer  whose  military  duties  called  him 
out  of  France,  he  was  carried  in  chiidhood  to 
Elba,  Corsica,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In 
1809  he  was  taken  to  Paris ;  and  here  for  two 
years,  under  the  eioluBive  enpervisiOn  of  his 
mother  and  the  care  of  an  old  priest,  he  com- 
menced hia  classical  studies  in  company  with 
an  elder  brother,  Eugene,  and  a  young  girl 
who  afterward  became  his  wife.  In  1811, 
hia  father  having  been  made  general  and 
appointed  m^or-domo  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
tie  new  king  of  Spain,  Tictor  went  to  Madrid, 
and  entered  the  seminary  of  nobles  with  a 
view  of  becoming  one  of  the  pages  of  Joseph ; 
but  subsequent  events  defeated  this  design. 
In  1813  Mme.  Hugo  returned  to  Paris  with  her 
two  sons,  and  had  their  classical  edncation 
continued  by  the  same  clergyman  who  had 
already  instructed  them.  On  the  fall  of  the 
empire  a  separation  took  place  between  the 
general  and  bis  wife;  and  thenceforth  the 
young  man  was  placed  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  former.  He  entered  a,  private 
academy  to  prepare  himself  for  admi^ion  to 
the  polytechnic  school.  Here  he  evinced  some 
taste  and  ability  for  mathematics,  but  a  mnch 
stronger  inclination  toward  poetry ;  and  Ms 
first  poems  gave  promise  of  such  talent  that 
his  father  was  finally  persuaded  to  allow  him 
to  follow  literature  as  his  vocation.  In  1817 
he  presented  to  the  French  academy  a  poem 
upon  Lea  amantageg  de  Viimde.  He  afterward 
won  three  prizes  in  succession  at  the  Toulouse 
academy  of  floral  games.  His  first  volume  of 
Ode»  et  'baUades  (18S2)  created  a  sensation. 
Two  novels,  Han  Wlslande  (1828)  and  Bug- 
Jargal  {1835),  eshibited  him  as  an  oripnal 
and  forcible  prose  writer,  but  already  displayed 
that  predilection  for  the  horrible  and  mon- 
strous which  characterizes  most  of  his  greater 
productions.  His  second  volume  of  Odea  et 
ialladei  appeared  in  1826.  About  this  pe- 
riod, in  coiyunction  with  Sainte-Beuve,  Aa- 
toine  and  Emile  Deschamps,  A.  de  Vigny,  Bon- 
langer  the  painter,  and  David  the  sculptor, 
he  formed  a  kind  of  literary  association,  called 
the  Oinacle.  in  the  meetings  of  which  new 
Mterary  and  artistic  doctrines  were  debated. 
They  also  established  a  periodical,  called  La 
mtisejranfaiee,  which  attracted  little  attention. 
The  drama  of  Cromwell  (1827),  although  un- 
suitable for  the  stage,  was  presented  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  literary  reforms  aimed  at  by  the 
new  school ;  but  it  had  much  less  importance 
than  the  preface,  which  was  a  treatise  on  aes- 
thetics. Thenceforth  Victor  Hugo  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  romanticists,  who 
waged  earnest  war  against  their  opponents, 
the  classiciste.  His  claims  to  this  distinction 
were  strengthened  in  1838  by  the  publication 
of  Z*«  oruatalea.  Le  dernier  jour  cCun  eoih- 
daimne,  which  followed,  fascinated  the  public 
by  its  yivid  4elineation  of  the  mental  tortures 
of  a  man  doomed  to  execution.     The  contest 


between  the  two  opposite  sohoola  reached  its 
climax  when,  on  Feb.  26, 1830,  the  drama  of 
Hemani  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
gais.  In  1831  Hugo  won  another  dramatic 
triumph  with  Marion  Delorme,  while  hia  lyri- 
cal poems  Les  feuillea  d'automne  and  his  nov- 
el Ifotre  Bame  de  Fa/ris  were  received  with 
enthnsiasn].  The  performance  of  his  dramas, 
Le  roi  t^amvse  (1832),  Luerkce  Borgia  and  Mw- 
rie  Tudor  (1833),  Angelo,  tyran  de  Padoue 
(1835),  Risy  Bias  (1838),  and  especially  Les 
iurgrama  (1843),  drew  forth  marked  appro- 
bation; his  political  poems,  Le»  chants  dv, 
M-ipuscule  (188B),  Lea  ^oit  intirieitrea  (1837), 
and  Lea  rayona  et  les  ombrm  (1840),  were  high- 
ly popular ;  and  his  misoeUancous  writings, 
Claude  Gneux,  Mtude  avr  Mirai/eau,  Littera- 
ture  et  pMloai^hie  meleea  (1884),  and  Le  Kkin 
(1842),  were  scarcely  less  snccessful.  His  lite- 
rary reputation  had  secured  his  election  to  the 
French  academy  in  1841,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  memhers  attached  to  the  old 
classic  school;  and  having  thus  reached  the 
highest  distinction  in  literature,  he  now  in- 
dulged in  political  aspirations,  which  were 
partly  gratified  by  his  being  created  in  1846  a 
peer  of  France  by  Kii^  Louis  Philippe.  On 
the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  he  .  was 
elected  a  deputy  to  the  constitnent  assembly, 
where  he  generally  voted  with  the  conserva- 
tive party.  On  his  reSlection  to  the  legislative 
assembly,  he  evinced  more  democratic  and  so-- 
cialistic  tendencies.  In  vehement  speeches  he 
denounced  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the 
majority,  and  the  secret  pohoy  of  President 
Louis  Napoleon.  On  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec. 
3,  1851,  Hugo  was  among  those  deputies  wIjo 
vainly  attempted  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  as- 
sembly and  to  preserve  the  constitution.  His 
conduct  led  to  his  proscription;  he  took' refuge 
in  the  island  of  Jersey,  where,  while  resuming 
his  literary  pursuits,  he  continued  his  oppoM- 
tion  to  Louis  Napoleon,  pubHshing  NapoUow 
le  Petit  (1853),  and  his  bitter  satires  Lea  elid- 
timenta  (1853).  Two  years  later  he  vi 
X>eUed,  on  account  of  some  hostile  n 
tion  to  the  French  government,  to  remove  to 
the  island  of  Guernsey.  He  refused  to  accept 
the  amnesty  offered  to  political  exiles  in  1869, 
In  1856  he  published  Lea  contemplationa,  a 
collection  of  lyrical  and  personal  poems,  and 
in  1859  La  legends  dea  steclea  (2  vols.  8vo),  a 
series  of  poems  mainly  of  an  epical  character. 
Les  misirables,  a  romance  which,  had  been  an- 
nounced several  years  before,  appeared  in  nine 
languages  simultaneously  at  Paris,  London, 
Brussels,  Madrid,  Berhn,  St.  Petersburg,  Tu- 
rin, and  New  York  {April,  1862).  Its  success 
equalled  that  of  any  of  his  previous  works. 
An  illustrated  edition,  published  in  parts 
(Paris,  1863-'5),  attained  a  sale  of  150,000  cop- 
ies, la  1866  be  published  Chanaona  dea  rues  et 
des  ioie,  in  which  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
author  were  exhibited  in  an  exaggerated  de- 
gree. Les  tratailleurs  de  la  mer  {18G6)  was 
also  veiy popular;  hat L'homme  ju* ri( (1869), 
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in  which  the  author's  fondness  for  monstrons 
caricature  was  carried  to  ita  height,  did  not 
attain  so  great  a  BnGoesa.  In  1869  he  again 
refused  to  avail  hirasolf  of  the  privilege  of 
returning  to  France  afforded  him  by  the  em- 
peror's proclamation  of  amnesty  of  Aug.  15. 
He  published  in  the  Ewppel  a  protest  against 
the  pUbiseite  of  May  8,  18T0,  ratifying  the 
new  reforms  of  the  empire,  the  violence  of 
which  caused  it  to  be  officially  condemned. 
After  the  fall  of  the  emperor  aud  the  procla- 
mation of  the  republic  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  soon  a^er  issued  an  address  to  the  Ger- 
mans calling  upon  tiem  to  proclaim  a  Ger- 
man republic  and  extend  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  France.  On  Feb.  8,  1871,  he  was  elected 
one  of  tie  43  representatives  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine  in  the  national  assembly.  He 
there  vehemently  opposed  the  parliamentary 
treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Germany. 
This  aroused  against  him  the  anger  of  the  par- 
ty of  "  the  right,"  and  on  itaroh  8,  when  he 
attempted  to  address  the  assembly,  the  oppo- 
sition was  so  violent  that  he  left  the  tribune 
and  immediately  resigned  his  seat.  Returning 
to  Paris  when  the  insurrection  of  the  commune 
broke  out,  he  vainly  protested  in  the  Rappel 
agamst  the  destruction  of  the  Vend6me  col-' 
umn,  and  soon  after  went  to  Brussels,  where  on 
May  36  he  wrote  a  letter  protesting  against 
the  course  of  the  Belpan  government  in  re- 
gard to  the  insurgents  of  Paris,  and  offering 
an  asylum  to  the  soldiers  of  the  commune. 
This  excited  the  hostility  of  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  populace  of  Brussels;  his 
house  was  surronnded  in  the  night  by  a  mob, 
and  he  escaped  only  hy  the  intervention  of  the 
police.    Beii^  required  by  the  government  to 

Suit  Bruaaels,  he  went  to  London,  and  after 
le  condemnation  of  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
mune he  returned  to  Paris  and  interceded 
■with  a.  Thiers  energetically,  though  vainly, 
in  behalf  of  Eosael,  Eochefort,  and  others  of 
the  communist  leaders.  At  the  election  in 
Paris  on  Jan.  T,  1872,  he  was  presented  by  all 
the  radical  newspapers  as  their  candidate,  but 
was  defeated.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  a 
new  edition  of  Leu  cMUments  was  published, 
and  more  than  100,000  copies  were  sold.  In 
1873  he  published  a  volume  of  poetry  entitled 
V Annie  terriik,  depicting  the  misfortunes  of 
France,  On  May  10  of  that  year  he  com- 
menced, in  company  with  his  son  Franpois  and 
others,  the  publication  of  a  democratic  journal 
called  Le  Peuple  Soweeraifi.  His  latest  novel, 
Quatre-vinfft-treise  (1874),  relates  to  the  war 
in  the  Vendue,  and  introduces  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  Marat.  It  was  published  simnl- 
taneously  in  French,  English,  Russian,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Hungarian,  and 
other  languages,  Hugo  deriving  80,000  francs 
from  those  translations  alone.  The  latest  edi- 
tion of  Hugo's  works,  complete  to  the  time  of 
publication,  was  published  in  Paris  in  1862-'8, 
in  20  vols.  12mo. — Two  of  his  sous,  Charles 
ViOTOR  (bom  in  J836,  died  March  16,  1871), 
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and  Feas^ois  Viotoe  (born  in  1828,  died  Dec. 
26, 1873),  distinguished  themselves  as  pupils  of 
tbo  Charlemagne  college,  and  in  18*8-'50  con- 
tributed to  the  newspaper  Z^ Ej>e7tement,  which 
supported  the  politics  of  their  father.  The 
elder,  on  acconnt  of  an  article  on  the  death 
penalty,  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  impris- 
onment. Both  accompanied  their  father  in  his 
esiie,  and  devoted  their  leisure  hours  to  litera- 
ture. Ohfrles  published  several  light  novels, 
among  which  La  Bohhne  dorie  was  especially 
successful.  Francois,  after  translating  with 
considerable  success  flie  sonnets  of  Shake- 
speare int<i  French,  began  in-1859  a  translation 
of  his  dramatic  works,  which  he  completed  in 
1866.  The  brothers  returned  to  !^ance  in 
1863,  and  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
Bappel  in  company  with  Eochefort,  who  how- 
ever soon  separated  fi-om  thera.  Franpois  at 
the  time  of  his  death  had  nearly  completed 
an  edition  of  a  posthumous  work  by  his  broth- 
er Charles,  Let  hoimnes  de  I'eail. — One  of  tbo 
two  brothers  of  Victor  Hugo,  Jules  Abel 
(bom  in  1798,  died  in  1855),  deserves  mention 
as  a  literary  man.  Among  his  many  publica- 
tions were :  Eietoire  de  la  eampagne  d'Eapagne 
en  1828  (3  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1824);  SVance  pit- 
toresque,  ou  DeicriptioTt  dee  depavtementa  et 
coloniet  de_  la  France,  &c.  (8  vols.  4to,  18SS) ; 
France  miUtaire,  hUtoire  dee  armieajranfokes 
de  terre  et  de  mer  de  1792  A  1888  (6  vols.  4to, 
1834);  «dA  I^anoe hiatorique  et  montimerttale, 
Jmtoi/re  ginSrale  de  France  depute  let  tempt  lee 
pint  reouUe  jusgu'd  notjoutt  (5  vols.  4to,  with 
maps  and  plans,  183ft-'43). 

HirdlJEHOTS,  a  name  of  uncertMn  origin,  first 
applied  hy  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  France  to 
aii  partisans  of  the  reformation,  but  subse- 
quently restricted  to  the  Calvinists.  Some  de- 
rive it  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of 
Tours  called  Hugons,  at  which  these  Pi'Otestants 
held  some  of  their  first  assemblies ;  others  from 
the  words  Hue  not,  with  which  their  protest' 
commenced ;  others  from  aigmt  (Ger.  Bidge- 
noss),  a  confederate.  The  Dietionriaire  de  2H- 
vo'ux  suggests  its  derivation  from  the  hiding  in, 
secret  places  and  appearing  at  night  like  King 
Hugon,  the  great  hobgoblin  of  Franco,  Prof. 
Mahn,  in  his  Etymologieelie  Unterauekungen, 
who  quotes  no  fewer  than  15  different  deriva- 
tions, derives  the  word  himself  from  Hngues, 
the  name  of  some  conspirator  or  heretic,  from 
which  it  was  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
French  diminutive  ending  of.  The  reformation, 
m  Prance  was  but  little  influenced  by  Luther, 
and  before  Calvin  took  the  lead  was  almost 
entirely  self-developing.  '  "It  was  not,"  says 
D'AnbignS,  "a  foreign  importation.  It  was 
born  on  French  soil ;  it  germinated  in  Paris ; 
it  put  forth  ita  shoots  in  the  university  itself, 
that  second  authority  in  Eomish  Christendom." 
Anti-Catholjc  influences  had  been  at  work  in 
France  from  an  early  age.  Arianism  had  for 
several  centuries  been  the  prevailing  reUgion 
of  a  part  of  southern  France,  and  though  it 
was  finaCy  rooted  out  by  the  victory  of  the 
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Catholic  Fraiiks,  there  remained  a  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  the  religion  of  the  victors. 
Throughout  the  middle  ^09  the  national  senti- 
ment of  the  race  of  Languedoo,  as  the  history 
of  the  AlbigenaeB  and  kindred  sects  amply 
proves,  was  prone  to  sympathize  and  to  iden- 
tify itself  with  demands  for  relipons  reform, 
and  even  with  open  secession  from  the  church 
of  Rome.  (See  CAiHABisTa.)  To  these  influ- 
ences was  added  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
the  very  important  aid  of  courtly  fashion,  or 
rather  the  sympathy  of  those  nobles  and  schol- 
ars who  had  become  interested  in  the  revival 
of  letters,  and  who  in  i'ranco,  as  in  Germany 
and  other  countries  of  Em-opo,  were  involved 
in  animated  conflicts  with  the  monks  and  the 
prominent  theologians  of  the  churches.  These 
elements  of  courtly,  Boholarly,  or  popular  op- 
position to  the  church  gave  birth  not  merely 
to  the  humor  of  Eabdais,  but  to  the  poetry 
and  philosophy  which  sprung  up  around  the 
Iwautiful  Marguerite  of  Valois,  queen  of  Na- 
varre, from  whom  the  spirit. of  the  reforma- 
tion was  transmitted  to  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the 
mother  of  Henry  IV.  At  this  court  all  poets, 
Boholars,  and  clergymen  more  or  less  tinctured 
with  the  spirit  of  reform,  such  as  Loffevre, 
Farel,  and  Eonssel,  were  welcome;  and  for  o 
time  it  seemed  as  thoHgh  the  court  and  the 
government  of  France  might  be  gdned  for  the 
canse  of  the  reformation.  But  at  length  Fran- 
cis 1,,  Uke  his  opponent  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  decided  in  favor  of  the  old  church,  as  the 
papal  nnncio  succeeded  in  convincing  Jiim  that 
"a  new  reh^^on  disseminated  among  the  peo- 
ple must  result  in  a  change  of  kings."  In  the 
city  of  Meaux,  around  its  bishop  Briconnet,  a 
large  body  of  men  inclined  to  the  new  fMth 
began,  without  formally  professing  schism,  to 
act  as  reformers.  Among  these  were  Gerard 
Eonssel,  FranQois  Vatable,  Martial  Maznrier, 
Jossfi  Cliothou,  Michel  d'Arande,  and  Guii- 
lanrae  Farcl.  Their  labors,  joined  to  the  po- 
litical and  social  agitations  of  the  day,  soon  at- 
tracted persecution.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
l)ersecution  in  France  acted  so  effectually  on 
the  French  reformation  as  to  free  it  in  a  great 
measure  from  excesses  such  as  those  of  the 
Anabaptists  in  Germany.  Yet  it  woald  prob- 
ably have  fallen  away  had  not  the  strong  hand 
of  Calvin  teken  it  up  (1528).  Hence  we  find 
the  French  reformers  embodying  Calvin's  ideas 
of  chnrch  government  and  discipline  in  a  com- 
mon confesMon  of  faith,  which  was  formally 
done  at  the  celebrated  general  synod  in  May, 
1559.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  (154'r-'59) 
the  Huguenots  gathered  such  strength  as  to 
entertain  hopes  of  becoming  the  dominant  po- 
litical party ;  hopes  which  were  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  royal  family,  such 
as  the  king  of  Navarre,  his  brother  the  prince 
de  Condfi,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  including 
the  OhStillona  and  Admiral  Coligni,  favored 
the  reformation.  From  this  blending  of  re- 
ligious reform  with  politics  arose  the  conspira- 
cy of  Amboise,  whose  object  was  to  overthrow 


the  power  of  Duke  Francois  of  Guiso  and  his 
brother  the  cardinal  de  Lorraine,  who  with 
Maryof  Scotland  ruled  the  kingdom  through  the 
feeble-minded  boy-king  Francis  H.  The  king 
of  Navai-re  and  prince  de  Cond^  were  deeply 
involved  in  this  plot,  and  would  have  suffered 
death  with  their  Cdviniet  friends  had  it  not 
been  for  the  unexpected  demise  of  the  king. 
This  occasionedapanse  in  persecution,  of  whieli 
the  queen  mother,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and 
the  ruling  party  availed  themselves  for  politi- 
cal puqioses,  becoming  more  moderate  in  their 
treatment  of  reformers.  By  extending  tolera- 
tion to  tJie  Augsburg  confession,  the  cardinal 
de  Lorraine  shrewdly  fomented  quarrels  be- 
tween the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans.  This 
state  of  affairs,  which  led  to  terrible  commo- 
tions, was  again  temporarily  checked  by  the 
edict  of  .Tannary,  156S.  At  this  time,  dmiog 
the  reigns  of  two  successive  kings  whose  in- 
tellectual inferiority  rendered  a  regency  always 
necessary  (after  1659),  Catharine  de'  Medici 
held  the  reins  of  authority  while  the  dukes 
of  Guise  supported  by  the  Catholics,  and  tlie 
princes  of  Bourbonby  the  Huguenots,  contend- 
ed for  the  regency.  .Some  liberal  concessions, 
made  for  the  sake  of  policy  by  Catharine  and 
the  Guises  to  the  Huguenots,  eseited  tlie  anger 
of  the  Catholics,  and  to  allay  these  feelings  war 
was  renewed  and  raged  till  the  peace  of  St. 
Germain  (1570),  when  ful!  Uberty  was  guaran- 
teed the  Huguenots,  and  the  king's  sister  ^ven 
as  wife  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  The  leading 
Protestants  were  invited  to  Paris  to  the  nup- 
tials, where  on  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
1 B73,  a  general  massacre  of  Protestants  was  at- 
tempted at  the  instigation  of  the  queen  mother. 
The  Huguenots,  with  Henry  of  Navarre  as  lead- 
er, how  battled  against  the  holy  league  formed 
by  the  Guises  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Charles 
IX.  died  a  victim  to  nervous  excitement  (1674), 
and  Henry  III.,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of 
the  league,  had  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  and  the 
cardinal  put  to  death,  and  fled  for  safety  to 
the  Protestant  camp.  He  was  himself  assassi' 
nated  by  the  Dominican  CMment  (1589),  and 
was  succeeded  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  who,  to 
pacify  these  terrible  disorders  in  France,  be- 
came a  Catholic,  but  seoured  full  freedom  of 
conscience  and  all  political  and  religious  rights 
to  the  Huguenots  by  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1598). 
The  murder  of  Henry  IV.  by  Eavaillac  (1610) 
left theProtestants without aprotector.  Under 
his  young  son  and  successor  Louis  XHI.  their 
rights  were  soon  attacked.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
determined  to  build  up  royal  power  and  crash 
all  jarring  elements,  at  one  time  made  war 
upon  the  Protestants,  driving  them  into  an  un- 
lucky league  with  England,  which  resulted  in 
the  siege  and  capitulation  of  La  Rochelle.  But 
his  treatment  of  them  was  on  the  whole  toler- 
ant, though  its  ultimate  result  was  to  greatly  di- 
minish their  numbers  and  weaken  their  power. 
From  1639  to  1661,  under  Kichelieu  and  espe- 
cially under  his  successor  Mazarin,  there  was 
comparative  rest.    After  the  death  of  Mazarin 
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several  edicts  were  again  published  in  rapid 
SQCcession  whicli  aimed  at  reducing  and  finally 
extermiuatJiig  tiie  Huguenots.  Coll>erL  from 
oonsideratioDiS  of  national  economy,  made  the 
utmost  efforts  to  secure  toleration  for  tiera, 
bat  they  wero  of  little  avail.  Two  years  after 
hia  death,  in  1885,  Louis  XIV.  published  the 
celebrated  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
on  which  occasion  at  least  500,000  Protestants 
took  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  Prom  this 
time,  for  many  years,  their  canae  was  com- 
pletely broken  in  Frauoe.  In  the  wild  moan- 
tains  of  the  C6vennes,  the  reli^oaa  peasants. 
Tinder  the  name  of  Oamisarda,  waged  war 
against  the  royal  troops  for  the  defence  of 
fiotcBtant  principles ;  but  they  had  finally  to 
anocninh.  In  1705  there  was  not  a  single  or- 
ganized congre^tton  of  Huguenota  left  in  all 
France.  Soon,  however,  the  scattered  rem- 
nants wore  again  collected  and  the  church  re- 
organized by  tiie  indefatigable  Jean  Court. 
Although  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.  severe 
ordinances  were  again  issued  against  them, 
they  continued  to  increase,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  century  found  a  powerful  aid  in  men 
like  Montesqaieu  and  Voltaire.  Their  position 
was  greatly  improved  on  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVI.  (1774),  and  finally  the  resolution  restored 
to  them  their  full  rights,  which  have  been  sub- 
stantially respected  by  all  the  succeeding  gov- 
ernments of  France.  The  right  of  convening 
general  synods  of  the  church  was,  however, 
not  recovered  till  1873.  The  term  Huguenot 
had  long  before  ceased  to  be  the  common  name 
of  the  church,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Re- 
formed church  of  France. — So  early  as  1555, 
C  1  gn  att  mpt  d  but  without  success,  to  es- 
taW  h  a  H  g  t  colony  in  Brazil.  In  Ui63 
h  sent  t  tw  I  ps,  under  the  command  of 
J  an  P  ba  It  a  voyage  of  exploration  to 
Fl  la,  b  t  th  attempt  to  establish  a  colony 
wa      n  f  1     Many  departed  for  North 

Am  a  n  b  f  re  the  revocation  of  the 
edi  t  f  Nant  home  settled  in  and  around 
New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  where  their 
family  names  are  frequent.  Others  found  homes 
in  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  and  Virginia. 
But  South  Carolina  was  their  favorite  resting 
place,  and  a  large  number  of  the  foremost 
families  in  that  state  are  of  Huguenot  origin. 
This  class  of  emigrants  has  contributed,  in 
proportion  to  its  numbers,  a  vast  share  to  the 
culture  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 
Wherever  they  settled  they  were  noted  for 
severe  morality,  great  charity,  and  politeness 
and  elegance  of  manners.  Of  seven  presidents 
who  directed  the  deliberations  of  the  congress 
of  Philadelphia  daring  the  revolution,  three, 
Henry  Laurens,  John  Jay,  and  Elias  Boudinot, 
were  of  Huguenot  parentage. — Among  the  co- 
pious existing  sources  of  Huguenot  history, 
tlie  principal  are :  Beza,  Miateire  eecUiiastique 
del  EgUaes  rS/ormiei  du  royavme  de  France 
(Antwerp,  1580);  Weiss,  Sistoire  des  r^gih 
protestani»  de  Fra/nee  (Paris,  1843  ;  translated 
by  H.  W.  Herbert,  New  York,  1854) ;  Gieseler, 
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Lekrbuch  der  EirehengmcMchU  (Bonn,  1846- 
'7);  '^T\Axo\ii.,I>ev.Uchiandunddi6B%ige7wtten 
(Bremen,  1848) ;  Ffilice,  HUtoire  deiprotes- 
tanU  de  France  (Paris,  1861);  the  Bulletin 
de  la  aoeieU  de  VMstoire  du  protestanUsme 
franeaia ;  La  France  protestanfe,  by  Eugene 
and  Emiie  Haag  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1859) ;  Smiles, 
"  The  Huguenots :  their  Settiements,  Churches, 
and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland"  (Lon- 
don, 1867;  American  edition,  NewYork,1889, 
containing  a  valaable  appendix  on  the  Hugue- 
nots in  the  United  States,  by  G.  P.  Disosway, 
a  descendant  of  &  Hagnenot  liiraily) ;  Hagues, 
ffUtoire  de  la  Te»taiu/rati<m  du  protestantume 
(fo  IVaneeauXFJ/J's^cfe  (3  VQls.,  Paris,  1873). 
HDUN,  or  Hittln,  Plern  IngnsHn,  count,  a 
Erencb  general,  born  in  Paris,  Sept.  6,  1758, 
died  Jan.  S,  1841.  He  enlisted  in  the  army 
when  scarcely  13  years  old,  entered  the  regi- 
ment of  French  guards,  and  was  a  sergeant 
when  the  revolution  broke  out.  He  sided  with 
the  people,  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor 
and  humanity  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastile, 
July  14,  1789,  and  waa  appointed  captain  m  the 
national  guards  under  Lafayette.  During  the 
reign  of  terror  he  was  imprisoned,  hut  was 
liberated  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  In 
1796  he  joined  the  army  of  Italy  under  Bona- 

Earte,  who  appointed  him  adjutant  general; 
e  waa  governor  of  Kilan  in  1797-'8,  and  waa 
in  Paris  on  the  18th  Brumau'e,  when  he  sup- 

forted  his  general.  He  followed  Bonaparte  in 
taly  during  the  campaign  of  Marengo ;  was 
made  brigadier  generid  in  1803 ;  presided  over 
the  court  martial  which  sentenced  the  dake 
d'Enghien  to  death,  March  31, 1804;  received 
the  rank  of  general  of  division  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  first  military  division  in  1807 ; 
and  was  the  next  year  created  count  of  the 
empire.  He  held  the  command  of  Paris  until 
the  first  restoration;  and  although,  after  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon,  he  had  sent  in  bis . 
adhesion  to  the  new  government,  he  was  dis- 
missed by  the  Bourbons.  He  resumed  his  post 
during  tie  hundred  days,  was  arrested  on  the 
second  restoration,  and  compelled  to  leave 
France,  but  was  allowed  to  return  in  1819. 
Under  the  titie  of  FitplieatiiMis  offerUa  aux 
homw,6S  impartia/aa  au  sujet  de  la  corMaimifm 
militaiTe  institv.t&e  en  Van  XII  pour  juger  le 
due  d'Enghien  (Paris,  1823),  he  published  a 
plain  account  of  his  part  in  uiat  tr^dy. 

HDUi,  OT  Kligstoi-ipoB-HiII,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  and  seaport  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  East  riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the 
river  Hull,  at  its  mouth  in  the  Humber,  34  m. 
S.  E.  of  York,  154  m.  N.  of  London,  and  30 
m.  from  the  sea;  pop.  in  1871,  131,598.  It  is 
bnilt  on  a  low  plain,  protected  agwnst  inunda- 
tion by  artificial  means,  and  extends  more  than 
2  m.  fdong  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hull,  and  near- 
ly the  same  distance  along  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Humber.  The  streets  are  very  irregular,  hut 
are  mostly  well  paved,  lighted,  and  drained. 
The  residences  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  are 
principally  in  the  parish  of  Sculcoates  and  the 
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quarter  called  Myton.  A  part  of  the  town 
bailt  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Hull  is  con- 
nected witli  the  remainder  hy  a  bridge  of  four 
arches.  On.  the  point  of  land  forraed  by  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers  there  ia  a  fort  which 
commands  the  whole  harbor.  Adjoining  it  ia 
the  Victoria  dock.  The  old  dock,  opened  in 
17T3  on  the  Hull  is  nine  acres  in  extent,  and 
oa  iaj  mm  d  100  square-rigged  ships. 
Th  la  Iway  dock  at  the  terminus 

of  h  Hull  d  b  Jby  railway.  Other  docks 
ha  b  b  It  f  late  years,  and  the  total 
ar  t  11  th  1  cka  of  Hull  m  lb74  was 
ab    t     i  The  pnaoipal  public  build 

ing  th  t  m   house,  exchangi,  post 
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olBce,  mansion  house,  courts  of  law,  jail  and 
house  of  correction,  aaaembly  rooms  and  niuse- 
um,  concert  rooms,  two  theatres,  several  banks, 
and  com  exchange.  The  Holy  Trinity  church 
is  a  handsome  cruciform  edifice  of  several 
dates;  the  oldest  portion  was  bnilt  in  1270. 
The  town  has  several  charitable  schools,  one 
of  which  educates  86  boys  to  be  seamen,  and 
is  connected  with  the  Trinity  house  founded  in 
1806  for  the  relief  of  decayed  seamen  and  the 
widows  of  seamen.  There  is  a  marine  hos- 
pital attached  t«  it.  Hull  college,  founded  in 
1838,  occupies  a  fine  Grecian  building.  There 
are  also  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  general  jnfinnai7, 
a  school  of  medicine  and  anatomj,  various  lit- 
erary associations  with  libraries,  and  botanic 


and  zoological  gardens  and  a  "  People's  Park  " 
of  27  acres  given  by  Sir  Z.  0.  Pearson  in  1804. 
The  manufactures  include  canvas,  chains,  ma- 
chinery, earthenware,  chemicals,  leather,  su- 
gar, cotton  and  linen  goods,  &c.  There  are 
ship-building  yards,  rope  walks,  saw  mills, 
grist  mills,  hone  mills,  and  oil  mills.  The 
principal  exports  are  hardware  and  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  woollen ;  the  imports, 
timber,  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  grain,  wool,  flax, 
hemp,  iron,  hides,  tallow,  horns,  hones,  &c. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  along  the  coast,  with  the 
Baltic  ports,  and  with  Gennany,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  and  America.  Hull  is  an  im- 
poi  t  int  station  for  steam  packets  which  connect 
it  «ith  various  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
lontment,  and  also  has  railway  commnnication 
with  nearly  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  to- 
tj,l  imports  in  1871  were  valued  at  iElS,076,095, 
tlie  espoi'ts  at  £37,887,071.  The  entrances 
Hi_i<,  8,417  vessels,  of  1,188,841  tons;  elear- 
iJiu.s,  2,911  vessels,  of  1,044,158  tons.    Hull 

inks  as  the  third  port  in  the  kingdom. 
HULL,  IsMt,  an  American  naval  officer,  bom 
at  Derby  Oonn.,  March  »,  1775,  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, Feb.  3,  1843.    He  commenced  his  ca~ 
1  cer  in  the  merchant  service,  and  was  commis- 

iun(d  as  lieutenant  in  the  navy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  wiOi  France  in  1798. 
Tri  1800  he  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  frigate  Oon- 

titution,  and  performed  a  very  gallant  achieve- 
ment in  cutting  out  a  French  letter  of  marque 
from  under  the  guns  of  a  strong  battery  in  the 
harbor  of  Port  Platte,  Santo  Domingo.  During 
the  war  with  Tripoli,  1802-'5,  Hull  served  with 
distinction  in  the  several  attacks  on  the  city  of 
Tripoli  m  July,  August,  and  September,  1804, 
and  subsequently  cooperated  with  Gen.  Eaton 
m  the  capture  of  Deme.  In  1806he  waamade 
(.nptain  At  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1812 
I  etw  een  the  United  Statea  and  Great  Britain, 
hi  was  in  command  of  the  frigate  Oonstitu- 
tif  D  and  in  July  of  that  year,  while  cruising 
jfi  New  York,  he  fell  in  with  a  British  squad- 
ron consisting  of  a  razee  of  64  guns  and  four 
frigates,  which  chased  the  Constitution  cliMely 
for  nearly  three  days  and  nights.  By  the 
greatest  efforts,  and  the  eierciae  of  a  skill  in 
handling  his  ship  which  excited  the  admiration 
of  his  pursuers,  he  sneceeded  in  escaping.  Af- 
ter this  remarkable  feat,  Hnll  went  into  Boston 
for  a  few  days,  whence  he  sailed  Aug.  2,  and 
on  Aug.  IS,  in  lat.  41°  41'  N.,  Ion.  55^48'  W., 
discovered  a  ship  to  leeward,  which  was  soon 
made  out  to  be  an  English  frigate.  The  course 
of  the  Constitution  was  shaped  to  close  with 
this  vessel,  which  hove  to  to  await  mi  engage- 
ment. At  5  P.  M.  the  English  frigate  opened 
her  fire  at  very  long  range,  and  at  a  litfle  after 
6  the  Constitution  closed  with  her.  After  a 
desperate  flght  of  about  half  an  hour  the  Eng- 
lish frigate  was  reduced  to  a  wreck  and  sur- 
rendered. She  proved  to  be  the  Gnerriere, 
Capt.  Daeres,  one  of  the  ships  which  had 
recentiy  chased  the  Constitution.  Possession 
was  taken  of  her  soon  after  7  P.  M.    The  nest 
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day  she  was  discovered  to  be  in  a  anking  cod- 
dition,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  prisoners 
she  was  aet  oa  fire  and  soon  afterward  blew  np. 
The  Constitution  suffered  somewhat  aloft  in 
this  action,  thoagh  bnt  little  in  her  hnll.  Her 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  14,  and  that  of 
the  Gnerriero  79.  The  Constitution  was  the 
larger  and  heavier  ship,  mounting  54  gnns, 
long  24s  and  32-ponnder  earronades,  the  Gaer- 
riere  mounting49  gnns,  long  18s  and  82-pound- 
er  earronades.  As  this  was  the  firat  naval  action 
of  the  war,  it  was  regarded  as  very  important. 
Capt.  Hull  carried  hia  priaoners  into  Boston, 
where  he  was  enthusiastically  received.  Con- 
gress at  its  next  session  presented  a  gold  medal 
to  him,  and  silver  ones  to  each  commissioned 
officer  under  his  command  in  this  engagement. 
After  the  war  his  principal  services  were  in 
command  of  the  navy  yards  at  Boston  and 
Washington,  of  the  squadrons  in  the  Pacific 
and  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  board  of  navy 


HULL,  WilUain,  an  American  soldier,  horn  in 
Derby,  Conn.,  June  24,  1753,  died  in  Newton, 
Mass.,  Nov.  29,  1825.  He  graduated  at  Tale 
college  in  1772,  studied  law  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1775. 
He  entered  the  army  of  the  revolution  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1775  as  captain  of  a  Connecticut  com- 
pany of  volunteers ;  was  made  m^or  in  the 
8th  Massaohnsetta  regiment  in  1T77,  and  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  1779,  and  was  inspector  of 
the  army  under  Baron  Steuben.  He  was  in 
the  battles  at  White  Plains,  Trenton,  Prince- 
ton, Stillwater,  Saratoga,  Monmouth,  and 
Stony  Point.  Ho  commanded  the  expedition 
against  Morrisania,  for  which  ho  received  the 
thanks  of  Washington  and  of  congress.  After 
the  war  he  was  major  general  of  the  3d  division 
of  Massachusetts  militia,  and  a  state  senator, 
and  was  appointed  by  Jefterson  governor  of 
Miohigaa  territory  in  1805.  He  remained  in 
this  office  till  1812,  when  he  was  appointed  aa 
brigadier  general  to  the  command  of  the  north- 
western army.  He  marched  his  troops  through 
the  wilderness  to  Detroit,  heard  of  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  and  of  the  fall  of  Michilimack- 
inao,  which  let  loose  the  Indians  of  the  north- 
west upon  him,  crossed  into  Canada,  bat  found 
his  coramnnicationa  out  off,  reoroased,  and  on 
the  arrival  of  Gen.  Brock  surrendered  to  that 
officer  the  poat  of  Detroit  and  the  territory. 
For  this  act  he  was  tried  two  years  ^er  by  a 
court  martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The 
execution  of  the  sentence  was  remitted  by  the 
president  in  consideration  of  his  age  and  revo- 
lutionary services.  In  1824  Gen.  Hull  pub- 
lished a  aeries  of  letters  in  defence  of  his  con- 
duct in  this  campaign.  In  1848  a  volume  was 
pnblialed  in  New  York  on  his  revolutionary 
aervices  and  the  campaign  of  1812,  written  by 
his  daughter,  Mra.  Maria  Campbell  of  Georgia, 
and  his  grandson,  the  Eev.  Jamea  F.  Clarke  of 
Massachnactts. 

HCLLAB,  John,  an  English  composer  and 
teacher  of  music,  bom  in  Worcester  in  1812. 


HUMBOLDT 

nb  comic  opera  "  The  Tillage  Coquettes," 
written  in  conjunclion  with  Dickens,  and  pro- 
duced in  1836,  first  made  him  known  to  the 
public.  After  the  production  of  two  other 
operas,  he  tamed  his  attention  about  1838  to 
the  establishment  in  England  of  popular  sing- 
ing schools,  siinilar  to  those  which  had  proved 
so  successfiil  in  Paris.  In  1847  a  spacious 
music  hall  was  erected  in  London  for  his  con- 
certs, which  waa  barned  down  in  1860.  He  is 
professor  of  vocal  muMC  and  harmony  in  King's, 
Qneen's,  and  Bedford  colleges,  London,  organ- 
ist of  the  Charterhouse,  conductor  of  the  or- 
chestra and  chorus  in  the  royal  academy  of 
music,  and  musical  inspector  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  essays,  and  lectures  on  the  science  and 
history  of  music. 

HDLTSGH,  Filedrieh  Otto,  a  German  philologist, 
born  in  Dresden,  July  22,  1833.  Ho  became 
a  teacher  at  Leipsio  in  1857,  subsequently  at 
Zwickau,  and  afterward  at  Dresden,  where  in 
1888  he  became  rector  of  the  Kreuzschule. 
His  principal  works  are  QrieehUehe  vnd  ro- 
mUehe  Metyrologie  (Berlin,  18B2),  and  editions 
of  the  ScriptoTe*  Metrologici  (Leipsio,  1864r-'6), 
of  Heron's  Beometriei  et  Stereotnefriei  (fi^yWn, 
1864),  of  Censorinus  Be  Die  Natali- Q^evpsw, 
1867),  and  of  the  "Histories"  of  Polybins 
(Beriin,  I867-'72). 

HUISBEB,  a  river  or  estuary  of  England,  sep- 
arating the  counties  of  York  and  Lincoln.  It 
is  principally  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Onso  and  the  Trent.  Its  course  is  nearly  E.  as 
far  as  Hull,  and  S.  E.  thence  to  where  it  falls 
into  the  North  sea.  It  ia  about  40  m.  in  length, 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  2  to  7  m.  The 
chief  towna  on  its  banks  are  Hull,  Goole,  and 
Great  Grimaby.  By  means  of  its  numerous 
tributaries  it  drains  an  area  of  10,000  sq.  ra. 
It  ia  navigable  for  the  largest  ships  to  Hnll,  20 
m,  ft'om  the  sea,  and  throughout  for  vesaela 
of  considerable  burden. 

HDHBOLDT. ,  L  A  N.  W.  central  county  of 
Iowa,  intersected  hj  the  Des  Moines  river  and 
its  W.  branch  ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
3,596.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  a  fer- 
tile soil.  There  are  quarries  of  good  building 
stone.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
59,101  bushels  of  wheat,  107,950  of  Indian 
corn,  60,310  of  oats,  12,416  of  potatoes,  83,885 
lbs.  of  batter,  and  9,133  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  999  horses,  1,031  milch  cows,  1,614 
other  cattle,  and  1,898  swine ;  1  saw  mil!,  and 
2  flour  mills.  Capital.  Dakota  City.  II.  A 
H".  W.  county  of  California,  bordering  on  the 
Pacific,  and  drained  by  Eel,  Mad,  and  Bear 
rivers,  and  other  streams;  area,  2,800  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  6,140.  Humboldt  bay  lies  near 
the  N.  W.  comer,  and  Cape  Mendocino,  the 
westernmost  point  of  the  state,  projects  into 
the  Pacific  near  the  centre  of  the  coast  line. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  mostly  cov- 
ered with  foreata  of  redwood,  pine,  sprnce,  &c., 
which  attain  an  enormous  size.  The  bottom 
lands  are  fertile,  but  lumber  is  the  chief  source 
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of  wealtli.  Petroleam  lisH  been  found  in  the 
S.  part.  The  streams  avparm  witi  Balinon. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  33,284 
bushels  of  wheat,  137,033  of  oata,  31,907  of 
barley,  64,316  of  peas  and  beans,  372,934  of 
potatoes,  113,580  lbs.  of  butter,  51,887  of  wool, 
and  7,436  tons  of  ha?.  There  were  4,839 
horses,  6,091  milch  cows,  13,056  other  cattle, 
12,660-  sheep,  and  10,050  swine  ;  3  mannfac- 
toriea  of  oarriages,  I  flour  mill,  and  8  saw 
nulls.  Capifad,  Eureka.  III.  A  N.  W.  county 
of  Nevada,  bordering  on  Oregon;  area,  19,000 

am. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,916,  of  whom  230  were 
inese.  The  surface  is  generally  monntain- 
ous,  the  K  portion  being  occnpied  by  the  Hum- 
boldt range.  Humboldt,  Keese,  and  Qnins 
rivers,  and  other  streams  that  lose  themselves 
in  "  sinks,"  or  lakes  without  outlet,  water  por- 
tions of  the  county.  There  are  several  lakes  in 
the  W.  part.  On  Humboldt  river  and  in  Para- 
dise and  other  valleys  is  some  arable  land,  and 
the  hills  afford  grazing;  but  the  chief  wealth 
is  in  the  silver  mines,  which  are  mostly  8.  of 
the  Humboldt  river.  Gold,  copper,  and  lead 
are  also  found.  By  the  census  of  1870,  14 
mines  were  returned,  of  wliich  13  were  of  sil- 
ver, 1  of  gold,  and  1  of  lead.  There  were  10 
quartz  mills,  all  except  one  for  the  production 
of  silver.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Central  Pa- 
cific railroad.  The  eliief  productions  were 
4,419  bushels  of  wheat,  80,209  of  barley,  5,504 
of  potatoes,  and2,310  toneof  hay.  There  were 
365  horses,  3,186  cattle,  700  sheep,  and  786 
swine.    Capital,  Unionville. 

HdlBOLDT,  Filedrldi  Helnrich  ileiantler  voi, 
baron,  a  German  naturalist,  born  in  Berlin, 
Sept.  14,  1769,  died  there,  May  6,  1859.  He 
was  lesa  than  ten  years  old  at  the  deiith  of  his 
father,  who  had  been  adjutant  of  Duke  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick  in  the  seven  years'  war, 
and  afterward  a  Prussian  royal  councillor. 
He  and  his  elder  brother  Wilhelm  were  edu- 
cated at  home,  with  special  care  in  the  natural 
sciences.  In  1787  he  studied  at  the  university 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  returned  to  Berlin 
in  the  following  year,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  technology  of  manufactures  and  to  the 
Greek  language.  An  acquwntance  with  the 
botanist  Willdenow  led  him  to  study  the  crjp- 
togamous  plants  and  the  family  of  grasses.  He 
passed  a  year  (1789-'90)  at  the  nniversity  of 
Gottingen,  studying  phUology  under  Heyne, 
and  extending  his  knowledge  of  natural  history 
under  the  guidance  of  Blumenbach,  Lichten- 
berg,  and  otliers.  His  first  published  work, 
the  fruit  of  an  excnrsion  from  the  university, 
was  JJeJter  die  Bamlte  am  Eheva,  neM  Unter- 
euiAungen  iiber  Syrniit  unA  Batanit  der  Alien 
(Berlin,  1790).  A  rapid  journey  which  he 
maide  in  1790,  in  company  with  Geoi^  For- 
ster,  through  the  Low  Countries,  England,  and 
France,  gave  him  a  desire  to  viwt  the  tropics. 
He  returned  to  Germany  with  the  purpose 
of  devoting  himself  to  finance,  and  repaired 
to  a  mercantile  academy  at  Hamburg,  where 
he  learned  bookkeeping,  familiarized  himself 
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in  the  following  year  h 
to  engage  in  pi-actical  mining ;  and  he  went 
to  the  mining  academy  at  Freiberg,  where 
for  eight  months  he  enjoyed  the  private  in- 
Btruotion  of  Werner  and  the  friendship  of 
Freiesleben,  Von  Bnoh,  and  Del  Rio,  the  last 
of  whom  12  years  later  he  found  settled  in 
Mesico.  He  wrote  while  there  a  description 
of  the  subterranean  flora  and  an  account  of  his 
experiments  on  tlie  color  of  plants  withdrawn 
from  the  light.and  surrounded  by  irrespirable 
gases,  entitled  Fhra  Subterranea  Frib»rgerm», 
et  ApTioriemi  an  Phyaiologia  Chemiea  PlarUa- 
Tum,  which  first  appeared  in  1793.  With  Frei- 
esleben he  made  the  first  geognostic  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  Bohemian  motmtdn  ranges. 
In  T792  he  was  appointed  assessor  in  the  mi- 
ning department,  and  subseijuently  became 
superior  mining  officer  in  the  Fiehtelgebirge. 
In  1793-'4  he  explored  the  mining  districts  in 
Upper  Bavaria,  Galicia,  and  various  parts  of 
Prussia.  In  1794  he  accompanied  the  minister 
Hardenberg  to  Frankfort,  and  was  employed 
in  his  cabinet  correspondence.  On  his  return 
he  experimented  on  the  nature  of  fire-damp 
in  mines.  In  1795  he  made  a  geognostic  jonr- 
ney  through  Tyrol,  Lombardy,  and  Switzer- 
land. In  1796  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Moreau  in  Swabia. 
From  -the  time  when  he  first  heard  of  Gal- 
vani's  discovery  he  had  accumulated  materials 
for  his  work  Utber  die  geremte  Mnikeh  vnd 
Nervenfaeer,  nebst  Vermuthungea  Hier  dm 
ehemisehen  Process  de»  Lebens  in  der  Tkier- 
■and  Pflaitsenvielt  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  l797-'9). 
He  also  famiharized  himself  with  practical 
astronomy,  especially  with  the  use  of  the  sex- 
tant for  determining  geographical  positions. 
On  the  death  of  his  mother  he  resolved  to 
prosecute  his  purpose  of  a  great  scientific 
expedition.  Leaving  Baireuth  in  1797,  he 
passed  three  months  at  Jena,  an'd  then  be- 
gan a  second  journey  to  Italy,  with  a  desire  to 
see  the  volcanoes  Vesuvius,  Stromboli,  and 
Etna.  The  disturbed  condition  of  Italy  made 
his  purpose  impracticable,  and  he  passed  the 
winter  in  Salzburg  and  Berchte^aden,  occu- 
pied with  meteorological  observations.  There 
he  accepted  tlie  invitation  of  Lord  Bristol  to 
accompany  him  on  an  excursion  to  Upper 
Egypt,  intending  also  to  proceed  to  Syria  and 
Palestine.  He  visited  Paris  to  procure  the 
requisite  scientific  instruments,  but  in  May, 
1798,  he  learned  that  Lord  Bristol  had  been 
aiTcsted  at  Milan  charged  with  having  secret 

folitioal  designs  in  Egypt.  Remaining  in 
aris,  he  became  intimate  with  the  future 
companion  of  his  travels,  the  young 'botanist 
Bonpland.  At  this  time  the  public  were  inter- 
ested in  the  voyage  of  circumnavigation  which 
the  directory  bad  decreed  and  put  under  the 
command  of  Oapt.  Baudin.  The  expedition 
was  to  explore  the  E.  and  W.  coaste  of  South 
America  from  Buenos  Ayrcs  to  Panama,  to 
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touch  at  many  islands  of  the  South  sea,  New 
Zealand,  and  Madagaso^,  and  to  return  by  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  Humboldt  received  per- 
mission to  join  the  expedition,  and  to  leave  it 
when  and  where  he  wished.  After  several 
months  of  suspense,  the  necessities  of  war 
obliged  the  government  to  postpone  the  under- 
taking. Thus  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of 
travel,  Humboldt  accepted  an  invitation  to 
accompany  the  Swedish  consul  Stjoldebrand, 
wlio  Lad  been  appointed  to  carry  presents  to 
the  dey  of  Algiers,  and  he  intended  to  proceed 
by  way  of  Tunis  to  Egypt.  The  delay  of  the 
Swedish  ftigate,  and  the  news  from  Barbary 
that  daring  the  war  between  the  Turks  and 
French  every  person  arriving  from  a  French 
port  was  thrown  into  prison,  thwarted  this 
purpose.  He  therefore,  in  company  with  Bon- 
pland,  resolved  to  spend  the  winter  in  Spain; 
and  passing  through  Perpiguan,  Barcelona, 
Montserrat,  and  Valencia,  making  botanical, 
astronomical,  and  magnetic  observations  by 
the  way,  they  reached  Madrid  in  February, 
1799.  He  was  received  with  distinguished  fa- 
vor, and  the  Saxon  minister  at  Madrid,  Baron 
Forell,  having  overcome  the  scruples  of  the 
Spani^  government  and  procured  for  him  an 
interview  with  King  ObarleB  IV.,  all  the  Span- 
ish possessions  in  Europe,  America,  and  the 
East  Indies  were  opened  to  him,  with  free 
permission  to  nse  all  instruments  for  astro- 
noraioal  and  geodetic  observations,  the-meas- 
nrement  of  mountains,  the  coUection  of  objects 
of  natural  history,  and  investigations  of  every 
kind  that  might  lead  to  the  advancement  of 
science.  Such  extensive  privileges  had  never 
before  been  granted  to  any  traveller.  He  left 
Madrid,  measuring  the  elevations  on  his  way 
through  Old  Oastde,  Leon,  and  Galioia,  and 
on  June  6,  1799,  embarked  with  Bonpland  in 
the  frigat«  Pizarro  from  Corunna.  Avoid- 
ing the  English  cruisers,  they  reached  Tene- 
riffe  on  June  19,  where  they  tarried  to  ascend 
the  peak  and  to  make  many  observations  on 
the  natural  features  of  the  island,  and  arriv- 
ed at  Omnan^  in  Venezuela,  July  16,  1799. 
After  esploring  the  Venezuelan  provinces  for 
18  months,  residing  the  latter  part  of  the  time 
at  OarSeas,  they  set  out  for  the  interior  from 
Puerto  Gabello  over  the  grassy  plains  of  Oala- 
boao  to  the  river  Apure,  a  hranoh  of  the  Orino- 
co. In  Indian  canoes  they  made  their  way  to 
the  most  southern  post  of  the  Spaniards,  Fort 
San  Carlos,  on  the  Eio  Negro,  within  two  de- 
grees of  the  equator.  They  could  have  ad- 
vanced only  by  taking  their  boats  over  land, 
and  therefore  returned  through  the  Gaasiquiare 
to  the  Orinoco,  which  they  followed  to  Angos- 
tura, proceeding  thence  to  Oumand.  This 
joarney  through  wild  and  unfrequented  re- 
gions was  the  first  which  furnished  any  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  long  disputed  bifurcation 
of  the  Orinoco.  They  sailed  to  Havana,  but 
after  a  few  months  hastened  to  seek  some 
southern  port,  hearing  a  false  report  that  Bau- 
dio,  whcon  they  had  promised  to  join,  had  ap- 


peared on  the  W.  coast  of  South  America, 
They  embarked  in  March,  1801,  from  Bataban6, 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Cuba.  The  season  of  the 
year  forbade  the  execution  of  their  plan  of 
going  to  Cartagena  and  Panama,  and  they 
sailed  for  54  days  up  the  river  Magdalena  to 
Honda,  in  order  to  reach  the  high  plateau  of 
Bogota.  Thence  they  made  excursions  to  the 
most  remarkable  natural  features  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  In  September,  1801,  in 
spite  of  the  rdny  season,  they  began  to  jour- 
ney southward,  passed  Ibagua,  the  Cordillera 
de  Quindiu  (at  an  altitude  of  12,000  ft.,  their 
highest  encampment  by  night),  Cai-tf^o,  Po- 
payan,  Almaguer,  and  the  lofty  plain  of  Los 
Pastos,  and  reached  Quito,  after  experiencing 
the  greatest  difficulties  for  four  months,  Jan. 
6,  1803.  The  next  five  months  they  pnssed  in 
investigations  of  the  elevated  vale  of  Quito, 
and  of  the  snow-capped  volcanoes  which  sur- 
round it,  ascending  some  of  these  to  heights 
not  before  attained.  On  Ohimborazo  ttiey 
reached  (June  23,  1802)  the  altitude  of  19,286 
ft.,  about  3,500  ft.  higher  than  the  point  reached 
by  La  Condamine  on  the  Oorazon  in  1738,  and 
they  were  prevented  only  by  a  deep  crevasse 
from  advancing  to  the  summit.  They  were 
joined  at  Quito  by  a  young  scholar,  Carlos 
Montufar,  son  of  the  marquis  of  Selvalegre, 
who  attended  them  throughout  their  wander- 
ings in  Peru  and  Mesico  and  back  to  Paris. 
Over  the  pass  of  the  Andes  in  the  paramo  of 
Asuay,  by  Cuenca  and  Loja,  they  descended 
into  the  vale  of  the  upper  Amazon  at  Jaen  de 
Braoamoras,  and  traversing  the  plateau  of  Ca- 
jamarca,  by  the  mountain  city  Micuipampa  (up- 
ward of  11,000  ft.  high,  near  the  silver  mines 
of  Chota),  they  reached  the  western  declivity 
of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  From  the  summit  of 
Guangamarea  (about  9,500  ft.  high)  they  en- 
joyed for  the  first  time  the  long-sought  view 
of  the  Pacific.  They  reached  the  coast  at  Tru- 
jillo,  and  travelled  through  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Lower  Peru  to  Lima.  After  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal designs  of  their  Peruvian  journey,  the  ob- 
servation of  the  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun, 
was  fulfilled,  they  embarked  from  Oallao  in  De- 
cember, 1803,  and  reached  Acapuico  in  Mexico, 
March  23,  1808.  They  arrived  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  in  April,  remained  there  a  few  months, 
and  then  visited  Ouaniguato  and  Valiadolid, 
the  province  of  Michoacan  near  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  the  volcano  of  Jorullo,  which  had 
first  broken,  out  in  1759,  and  returned  by  way 
of  Toluca  to  the  capital,  where  they  remained 
long  enough  to  arrange  their  rich  collections 
and  to  reduce  their  various  observations  to 
order.  In  January,  1804,  after  having  mea- 
sured the  volcano  of  Tolnca  and  the  Cofre  de 
Perote,  they  descended  through  the  oak  forests 
of  Jalapa  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  they  escaped 
from  the  then  prevalent  yellow  fever.  They 
compared  their  barometric  measurement  of  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  highland  of  Mexico 
with  that  which  they  had  formerly  completed 
of  the  western  declivity,  and  made  a  profile 
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of  the  country  from  sea  to  aea,  tbe  first  tliat 
was  ever  given  of  any  entire  country.  On 
Marcli  T,  1804,  Humboldt  sdled  from  the  coast 
of  Mexico  for  Havana,  where  dnring  a  two 
months'  residence  he  completed  the  materials 
tor  his  Eftai  politique  *wr  Vile  de  Cuba  (Paris, 
1826).  lie  embarked  thence  witli  Bonpland 
and  Montufar  for  Philadelphia,  enjoyed  a 
friendly  reception  at  Washington  from  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  and  leaving  the  new  world 
landed  at  Bordeaux,  Aug.  S,  1804,  having 
spent  five  years  in  America,  and  gained  a 
larger  store  of  observations  and  coUectionB  in 
all  departments  of  natural  science,  in  geog- 
raphy, statiatioB,  and  ethnography,  than  all 
previous  travellers.  He  selected  Paris  for  his 
residence,  and  remained  there  till  March,  1805, 
arranging  his  nnmerous  collections  and  manu- 
scripts, and  esperimenting  with  Gay-Lussac 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  polytechnic  school  on 
the  chemical  elements  of  the  atmosphere.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Gay-Lasaac  in  a  visit  to 
Rome  and  Naples,  and  also  by  Von  Bnch  on 
bis  return  through  Switzerland  to  Berlin, 
where,  after  an  absence  of  nine  years,  he  ar- 
rived H"ov.  16,  1805.  In  the  hope  of  modify- 
ing the  ignominious  treaty  of  Tilsit  by  nego- 
tiation, the  government  resolved  in  1808  to 
send  the  young  brother  of  the  king.  Prince 
WiDiam  of  Prussia,  to  the  emperor  Napolf " 
at  Paris.  Duiing  the  Trench  occupation 
Berlin  llnmboldt  had  been  busy  m  his  garden, 
making  hourly  observations  of  the  magnetic 
declination,  and  he  now  received  the  command 
of  the  king  to  accompany  Prince  Wilham  on 
his  mission.  As  the  condition  of  Germany 
made  it  impracticable  to  publish  there  his  large 
scientific  works,  he  was  permitted  by  Frederick 
William  III.,  as  one  of  the  eight  foreign  mem- 
bers of  the  French  academy  of  sciences,  to 
remain  in  Paris,  which  was  his  residence,  es- 
ceptii^  brief  periods  of  absence,  from  1808  to 
1827.  There  appeared  his  Voyage  awx  rigions 
iguin^iah4  dtt  nowoeav,  monde  (3  vols,  fol., 
with  an  atlas,  Paris,  1809-'25  ;  translated  into 
German,  6  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1825-'33).  When 
.in  1810  bis  elder  brother  resigned  the  direc- 
tion of  educational  affiwrs  in  Prussia  to  be- 
come ambassador  at  Vienna,  the  former  post 
was  ni^ed  upon  Alexander  von  Humboldt ; 
but  he  declined  it,  as  the  pnblication  of  his 
astronomical,  zoological,  and  botanical  works 
.was  not  yet  far  advanced.  He  had  also  already 
decided  npbn  a  second  scientific  expedition 
through  upper  India,  the  repon  of  the  Hima- 
laya, and  Thibet,  in  preparation  for  which  he 
was  diligently  learning  the  Peraan  language. 
He  accepted  from  Count  Knmiantzeff  in  1812 
an  invitotion  to  accompany  a  BusMan  expe- 
dition over  Kashgar  and  YarkMid  to  the  high- 
lands of  Thibet,  but  the  outbreak  of  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  France  caused  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  plan.  The  political  events  her 
tween  the  peace  of  Paris  and  the  congress  of 
Aix-la-OhapeUe  gave  him  occasion  for  several 
"  5  went  to  England  in  the  suite  of 
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the  king  of  Prussia  in  1814,  again  in  compnny 
with  Arago  when  his  brother  Wilhelm  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  London,  and  again  in 
1818  with  Valenciennes  from  Paris  to  London 
and  from  London  to  Als-!a-Ohapelle,  where 
the  king  and  Hardenberg  wished  to  have  him 
r  them  during  the  congress.    He  also  ac- 

.panied  the  king  to  the  congi'ess  of  Verona 

and  thence  to  Rome  and  Naples,  and  in  183T, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  monarch,  gave  np  his 
residence  in  Paris,  and  returned  by  way  of 
London  and  Hamburg  to  Beriin,  where  in  the 
following  winter  he  delivered  public  lectures 
on  the  cosmos.  In  1829  began  a  new  era  m 
his  active  career.  He  undertook,  under  the 
Piitronage  of  the  czar  Nicholas,  an  expedition 
to  northern  Asia,  the  Chinese  Dzungaria,  and 
the  Caspian  sea,  which  was  magnificently  fit- 
ted out  by  the  inflnenee  of  the^minister.  Count 
Canerin.  The  exploration  of  mines  of  gold 
and  platinum,  the  discovery  of  diamonds  out- 
side of  tJie  tropics,  astronomical  and  mag- 
netic observations,  and  geognostie  and  botan- 
icsd  collections,  were  the  principal  results  of 
this  undertaking,  in  which  Humboldt  was  ac- 
companied by  Ehrenberg  and  Guatav  Rose. 
Their  course  lay  through  Moscow,  Kazan,  and 
the  ruins  of  old  Balgari  to  Tekaterinbui^, 
the  gold  mines  of  the  Ural,  the  platinum  mines 
at  Nizhni  Tagilsk,  Bogoslovsk,  Verkhotnrye, 
and  Tobolsk,  to  Barnaul,  Schlangenbei^,  and 
Ustkamengorsk  in  the  Altai  region,  and  thence 
to  the  Chinese  frontier.  From  the  snow-cov- 
ered Altai  mountains  the  travellers  turned  to- 
ward the  southern  part  of  the  Ural  range,  and, 
attended  by  a  body  of  armed  Cossacks,  trav- 
ersed the  great  steppe  of  Ishim,  passed  through 
Petropavlovsk,  Om^,  Miyask,  the  salt  lake  of 
Hmen,  Zlatusk,  Taganai,  Orenburg,  Uralsk  (the 
principal  seat  of  the  Uralian  Cossacks),  Sara- 
tov, Dubovka,  Tzaritayn,  and  the  Moravian  set- 
tlement Sarepta,  to  Astrakhan  and  the  Cas- 
pian sea.  They  visited  the  Calmnck  chieftain 
Sered  Jab,  and  returned  by  Voronezh,  Tula, 
and  Moscow.  The  entire  journey  of  over  10,- 
000  miles  was  made  in  nine  months ;  its  results 
are  ^ven  in  Rose's  MineraloffteeA'geognoitisehe 
Beisenaehdem,  Ural,  Altai vnd dem Katpi^heit 
Metre  (2  vols.,  Beriin,  1887-'43),  and  in  Hum- 
boldt's Atie  centrale,  recherchee  aur  lea  chatves 
de  montagnea  et  la  cUmatologie  comparie  (3 
vols.,  Paris,  1848  ;  translated  into  German  by 
Mablraann,  3  vols.,  Beriin,  1843-'4).  This  ex- 
pedition extended  the  knowledge  of  telluric 
magnetism,  since  in  consequence  of  it  the 
Russian  imperial  academy  established  a  series 
of  magnetic  and  meteorolc^cal  stations  from 
8t.  Petersburg  to  Peking,  an  example  which 
was  followed  by  the  British  government  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  The  conrulMons  of 
1830  gave  a  more  political  direction  to  Hum- 
boldt's activity  for  several  years,  without  in- 
terrupting his  scientific  career.  He  had  ac- 
companied the  crown  prince  of  Prussia  in  May, 
1830,  to  Warsaw,  to  the  last  constitutional 
diet  opened  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  in  per- 
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son,  and  lie  attended  the  king  to  the  baths 
of  Teplitz.  On  the  news  of  tho  French  revo- 
lation  and  tho  a«c«ssion  of  Louis  Philippe,  he 
was  selected  to  convey  to  Paris  the  Prnssian 
recognition  of  the  new  monarch,  and  to  send 
political  advices  to  Berlin.  The  latter  ofBoo 
Ml  to  him  again  in  ISM-'S,  and  he  was  called 
upon  to  fulnl  it  five  times  in  the  following 
twelve  years,  residing  four  or  five  months  in 
Paris  on  each  mission.  To  this  period  belongs 
the  pnhlieation  of  his  Mcamea  critique  de  la 
geograpMe  du  ncuveau  eonUnent  (5  toIs.,  Paris, 
1885-*8;  translated  into  German  by  IdeJer,  5 
vols.,  Berlin,  1838  et  aeq.).  He  mside  a  rapid 
joarney  with  King  Frederick  William  IV.  to 
England  in  1841,  to  attend  the  baptism  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  to  Denmark  in  1815,  and  re- 
sided in  Paris  several  months  in  1847-8,  from 
nhich  time  he  lived  in  Prussia,  usually  in 
Berlin,  porsuing  his  scientific  labors  in  his 
advanced  age  with  undiminished  zeal  and  en- 
ergy.—Humboldt  was  distingoished,  as  a  man 
of  Bcienae,  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
researches,  and  especially  for  the  skill  and 
completeness  with  which  he  connected  his  own 
observations  with  all  the  stores  of  previous 
knowledge,  and  for  the  clearness  witn  which 
he  exppnnded  facts  in  their  relations.  This 
tendency  appeared  in  one  of  his  earliest  works 
on  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  and  nerves, 
in  which,  after  the  progress  of  physiology  for 
""      )  than  half  a  centnry,  may  etUl  be  seen 
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and  some  of  his  successors  had  observed  some 
of  the  more  palpable  phenomena  of  the  migra- 
tions of  plants,  without,  however,  considering 
elevation  or  temperature.  It  remained  for  Hum- 
boldt to  bring  together  the  vast  series  of  facts 
collected  from  the  most  remote  points,  to  com- 
bine them  witJi  his  own  observations,  to  show 
their  connection  with  the  laws  of  physics,  and 
to  develop  the  principles  in  accordance  with 
which  the  infinitely  numerous  forms  of  the 
vegetable  world  have  been  spread  over  the 
earth.  He  was  the  first  to  see  that  this  dis- 
tribntion  is  connected  with  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  as  well  as  with  the  altitudes  of  the 
surface  on  which  .they  grow,  and  he  systema- 
tized his  researches  into  a  general  exposition 
of  the  laws  by  which  the  lUstribntion  of  plants 
is  regulated.  Connected  with  this  subject  he 
made  those  estensive  investigations  into  the 
mean  temperature  of  a  large  nomlwr  of  places 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  led  to  the 
drawing  of  the  isothermal  lines,  so  important 
in  their  influence  in  shaping  physical  geography 
and  giving  accuracy  and  simplicity  to  the  mode 
of  representing  natural  phenomena.  By  as- 
sociating many  important  questions  with  bot- 


any, he  made  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  the  natural  sciences.  He  showed  tlie  pow- 
erful influence  eseroised  by  vegetable  nature 
upon  the  soil,  npon  the  character  of  a  people, 
and  upon  tiie  historical  development  of  the 
human  race.  This  view  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  physical  sciences  and  human  history 
opened  a  path  which  has  been  followed  by  a- 
school  of  subsequent  investigators  with  novel 
and  important  results.  Thongh  wholly  free 
from  mystical  meanings  and  obscure  phrase- 
ology, his  works  are  marked  by  poetical  con- 
ceptions of  nature  wherever  it  is  his  aim  to 
present  broad  and  complete  pictures.  His  de- 
lineations of  the  tropical  countries  give  delight 
to  readers  who  have  no  special  knowledge  of 
or  interest  in  natural  history.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  century  even  the  coasts  of  the  immense 
Spanish  colonies  in  America  were  scarcely 
known,  and  hut  little  confidence  was  placed 
in  the  best  maps.  More  than  700  places  of 
which  he  made  astronomioaJ  measurements 
were  calculated  anew  by  Oltmanns,  whose  work 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  1808-'10)  forms  the  fourth  part 
of  Humboldt's  "Travels."  He  himself  made 
the  map  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Magdalena, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  atlas  of  Mexico. 
He  travelled  with  the  barometer  in  his  hands 
from  Bogota  to  IJma,  ascended  the  peaks  of 
TenerilFe,  Chimborazo,  and  nnraerons  other 
mountains,  and  made  459  measurements  of  al- 
titude, which  were  often  confirmed  by  trigo- 
nometrical cfllculaUons.  His  measurements  in 
Germany  and  Siberia,  combined  with  those 
made  by  other  travellers,  famished  valuable 
results  to  gei^aphy,  and  were  the  foundation 
of  theories  of  the  dispersion  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. Climatology  was  intimately  connected 
with  his  researches.  By  his  daily  record  of  the 
meteorological,  thermometrical,  and  electrical 
phenomena  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
passed,  he  iMtituted  the  science  of  comparative 
climatology.  He  was  the  first  to  entert^n  the 
idea  of  estimating  the  average  elevation  of  con- 
tinents abovethe  sea,  previous  geographera  and 
geologists  having  considered  only  the  altitude  of 
mountain  chdns  and  of  the  lower  lands.  His 
principal  works  in  this  department  are:  Phy- 
sique gSnSrale  et  geoloffie  (Paris,  1807);  Mtai 
ffsogmoatique  aur  le  gUement  dei  rocAes  dans  les 
deux  MmtepMreg  (183a-'6_) ;  and  Ihvgments  de 
geologic  et  cUmatologie asiaMque (3  vols.jl881 ; 
trandated  into  German  by  LSwenberg,  Berlin, 
1832).  The  phenomena  of  the  volcanoes  of 
South  America  and  Italy  he  keenly  observed 
and  explained.  With  Bonpland  he  made  very 
important  observations  on  the  sites,  uses,  and 
structure  of  plants.  His  principal  botanical 
works  are  Essai  swr  la  geographie  des  plantes 
(Paris,  1805),  and  De  ButribuUone  Geogra^hi- 
en  Plantarum  teeundum  Call  Tempermn  et 
AlUtudinem  Montiwm  (1817).  The  rich  her- 
barium collected  by  him  and  Bonpland  con- 
ttdned  more  than  5,000  species  of  phaperc^n- 
mous  plants,  of  which  3,500  were  new.  Thej- 
were  arranged  and  illustrated  by  Humboldt, 
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BuQpland,  and  Kunth,  in  the  following  worts, 
which  form  the  aisth  part  of  his  "  Travels :" 
Plantee  iquinaxtale^  recueillies  au  Macigue, 
data  Vile  de  CuiaySoi.  (3  vols.,  1809  et  seq.,  with 
144  plates) ;  MoTicgrapMe  des  mUa»t6raet  et 
autre*  genrei  du  meme  ordre  (2  vols.,  1809-'33, 
with  130  colored  plates) ;  Ifmia  Genera  et  Spe- 
cie* Plantarum,  &c.  (7  TOk,  1816-'S5,  with  700 
plates);  Mimoaes  et  auU-ef  planU»  ligumineu- 
*«  du  novteaa  eonUnent  (1819-'24,  witJi  60 
platei);  Synopm  Plantarum,  &c.  (4  vols., 
1832-'0);  nation  de*  fframineea  (2  vols., 
1829-'34,  with  320  colored  platea).  The  zo- 
(ilogical  resolts  of  his  travels  are  contained  in 
his  Eeaaeil  d'obsertationi  de  zoologie  et  d'an<t~ 
tomie  eomparee  (3  vols.,  1806-'32),  in  the  pab- 
lioation  of  which  he  was  aided  by  Cuvier, 
Latreille,  and  Valenciennes.  Another  costly 
work,  the  Vue%  des  Gordilleret  et  monuments 
dee  peupleaindigineaderAmirig'ue  {1810, -with 
69  plates),  oontailla  elaborate  pictures  of  the 
eoenery  of  the  Andes  and  of  the  monuments  of 
the  ancient  civilization  of  the  aborigines.  The 
study  of  the  great  arohitectnral  works  of  the 
ancient  Mesicana  and  Peruvians  led  Humboldt 
to  investigations  of  their  languages,  records, 
early  culture,  and  migrations.  In  this  de- 
partment bis  treatment  was  peculiar,  for  his 
Essai  politique  aur  le  royamme  de  la  SeuTieUe 
Mpagne  (3  vols.,  1811)  contained  statistics 
united  with  the  facts  of  natural  history,  and 
presented  various  doctrines  of  political  econo- 
my from  a  new  point  of  view.  Especially  ori- 
ginal and  influential  were  his  reflections  on  the 
culture  of  the  soil  under  different  cUmatea  and 
on  its  effects  upon  civilization,  and  on  the  cir- 
culation of  the  precious  metals.  lieaides  his 
general  works,  be  made  many  special  investi- 
gations, as  his  treatise  on  the  geography  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  wldch  he  appears  at  once  as 
historian^  astronomer,  and  savant,  bis  chemical 
labors  with  Gay-Lu9sac,  his  system  of  isother- 
mal lines,  his  esperimonts  on  the  gymnotus 
and  on  the  respiration  of  fishes,  and  numerous 
contribntions  to  physical  geography.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  America  he  gave  a  gen- 
erri  sketch  of  the  results  of  his  inquiries  in 
his  Armehten  der  NatuT  (Stuttgart,  1808),  in 
which  he  aimed  to  present  a  picture  of  the 
physical  world,  exclusive  of  everything  that 
relates  to  the  tm'moil  of  human  society  and 
the  ambitions  of  individual  men ;  and  in  the 
evening  of  his  life  be  determined  to  give  a  sys- 
tematic view  of  the  resolts  of  his  investigation 
and  thought  in  the  whole  domain  of  natural 
science.  This  was  the  design  of  his  E<mnos  (5 
vols.,  Stattgart,  1846-'62),  which  explains  the 
phyaoal  universe  according  to  its  dependen- 
cies and  relations,  grasps  nature  as  a  whole 
moved  and  animated  by  internal  forces,  and 
by  a  oomprebeaaive  description  shows  the 
unity  which  prevails  amid  its  variety.  He 
lived  to  complete  this  work,  hut  the  last 
volume  was  published  after  his  death.  It  was 
translated  into  almost  all  the  European  lan- 
gui^es,  and  has  been  without  ah  eqnal  in  giving 


government  did  for  science  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life.  Agaasiz  says  of  him :  "  The  per- 
sonal influence  he  exerted  upon  science  is  in- 
calculable. Witli  him  ends  a  great  period  in 
the  history  of  science ;  a  period  to  which  Cn- 
vier,  Laplace,  Arago,  &ay-Lussae,  De  Candolle, 
and  Robert  Brown  belonged."  His  persona! 
habits  were  peculiar.  He  slept  but  four  hours, 
rose  at  6  in  the  winter  and  5  in  the  summei-, 
studied  two  hours,  drank  a  cnp  of  coffee,  and 
returned  to  his  study  to  answer  letters,  of 
which  he  received  hundreds  every  day.  From 
13  to  3  he  received  visits,  and  then  returned  to 
study  till  the  dinner  hour.  From  4  till  11  be 
passed  at  the  table,  generally  in  company  with 
the  king,  but  sometimes  at  the  meeting  of 
learned  societies  or  in  the  company  of  friends. 
At  11  be  retired  to  his  study,  and  his  best 
books  are  said  to  have  been  written  at  mid- 
night. Many  of  the  works  of  Humboldt  are 
now  almost  inaccessible  on  aoeonnt  of  their 
great  cost.  A  new  edition  of  his  select-works 
was  published  in  Stuttgart  in  1874,  in  36  num- 
bers, including  Eosmae,  with  a  biographical 
sketch  by  Bemhard  von  Cotta ;  Aniichten  der 
Natur,  with  scientific  explanations;  and  Seise 
in  die  AeguiiMctialgegewlen  den  neuere  Conti- 
nent*, by  Hermann  Hauff,  the  only  authorized 
German  translation  of  this  work.  English 
translations  of  his  "Travels,"  "Views  of  Na- 
ture," and  "Eosmos"  are  contdned  in  Bohn's 
"Scientific  Librai-j,"  of  which  they  constitute 
nine  volumes.  The  translation  of  "Kosmos" 
has  been  republished  in  New  York  in  5  vols. 
12mo.  The  centenary  of  Humboldt's  birtii, 
Sept.  14,  1869,  was  celebrated  in  Germany 
and  the  tlnited  States,  and  ealogies  wei'e  ]iro- 
nonnoed  by  many  of  the  foremost  scientific 
men  of  the  day,  among  whom  were  Bastian, 
Dove,  Ehrenberg,  Virohow,  and  Agassiz. 
Many  biographies  at  him  have  been  pnhfished, 
the  best  being  Alexander  ton  Sumboldt,  eine 
■wia^enachaftliche  BiograpJiie,  edited  by  Earl 
Brnhns,  a  joint  prodnotion  of  Av^-Lallemant, 
Cams,  A.  and  H.  W.  Dove,  Ewald,  Grisebach, 
Lawenberg,  Pesohel,  Wiederoano,  Wandt,  and 
the  editor,  aided  by  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  Humboldt,  and  by  the  Prn^ian  government 
(3  vols.,  Leipsicj  1873;  English  translation  by 
Jane  and  Oarolme  Laasells,  "Life  of  Alexan- 
der von  Humboldt,"  3  vols.,  London,  1872). 
See  also  his  Brirfe  an  Yarnhagen  son  Mnee  aut 
den,  Jahrm  1837-'58,  puldished  by  LudmlUe 
Assing,  with  extracts  from  Varnhagen's  diaries 
(Leipsio,  18fi0) ;  and  £eg  barons  de  Forell,  by 
Alexandre  Daguet  (Lausanne,  1878),  containing 
many  letters  of  Humboldt  and  an  interesting 
account  of  bis  negotiations  in  Madrid  for  the 
exploration  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  both 
hemispheres. 

HIOIBOLDT,  Karl  nHheln  von,  baron,  a  Ger- 
man scholar,  brother  of  the  precedrag,  bom  in 
Potsdam,  .Time  33,  1767,  died  at  Tegel,  April 
8,  1833.    In  1788  bo  went  to  the  university  of 
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Frankfort-on-tlie-Oder,  and  thence  to  GQttin- 
gen,  wbere  he  studied  philology  under  the 
eare  of  Hejne.  He  here  became  intimate  with 
George  Forster,  and  tJu-ough  Mm  ■with  Jacobi 
and  Johannes  ton  MOller.  When  the  French 
ravolntion  broke  out,  Wilhelin  llumholdt,  who 
had  long  heen  a  reaidor  of  Bonsseau,  went  tu 
Paris  (July,  1789),  in  company  with  Campe ; 
and  the  result  of  his  observationa  there  was  a 
great  distrust  of  many  theories  and  abstract 
ideas  which  he  had  previously  held.  Two 
years  later  ho  published  hie  first  work  on  the 
sobjeot,  a  memoir  in  the  Berliner  MonaUeh-ift 
(1792),  entitled  Meen,  uber  Staatseerfagaung 
dwrehdie  netie/ranzoaische  CoruUtution  tieran- 
taaaf,  in  which  he  combated  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  constitution  on  untried  theories. 
He  discussed  the  sobject  more  fully  at  a  later 
date  in  a  separate  book ;  Idies  rar  «n.  easai  de 
determiner  les  Umites  de  Vaetion  qite  doit  em- 
ereer  Fetat.  After  completing  this  work  he 
laid  it  aside,  jud^ng  the  time  inopportune  for 
its  publication,  and  afterward  lost  the  mann- 
aenpt,  which  was  not  found  or  pnbliflhed  until 
after  his  death ;  bnt  there  is  every  reason  to 
behove  that  he  always  entertained  the  opinions 
expressed  in  it.  The  keynote  of  the  work  is 
individual  liberty.  It  presents  a  lofty  ideal  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  individual,  and  of 
the  dignity  and  nobleness  to  which  human  na- 
ture is  able  and  ought  to  attain.  The  govern- 
ment which  hinders  individual  development 
the  least  is  to  him  the  best.  About  this  time 
philology  and  archteology  had  become  promi- 
nent objoots  of  investigation,  and  Humboldt, 
under  the  guidance  of  Heyne  and  Wolf,  entered 
upon  the  study  of  Greek  literature  and  art. 
An  early  result  of  his  studies  appeared  in  his 
"  Essay  on  the  Greeks  "  (1792).  In  July,  1791, 
he  had  married  Caroline  Daeheroden,  a  brilliant 
w  m  wh  h  dwithr  h'  G  k  t  d" 
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history  of  mental  development,  in  which  every 
phase  of  literature  should  bo  traced  to  a  corre- 
sponding civilization.  This  he  baaed  on  phi- 
lology, and  his  first  studies  were  directed  to 
the  old  Spanish  languages,  and  partioularly  the 
Basque.     He  retarned  to  Germany  in  1801, 


>n  after  appointed  Prussian  resident 
Eome,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  much  in  diplomacy  as  in  letters.  His 
knowledge  of  art  enabled  him  to  cultivate 
friendly  personal  relations,  and  his  residence 
became  a  point  of  union  for  the  most  intelli- 
gent men  in  Eome.  His  letters  to  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  his  translations  of  Pindar  and  jEschj- 
1ns,  and  the  poems  written  during  this  period, 
indicate  great  activity  and  versatility.  ■  In  1806 
the  defeat  of  Prussia  at  Jona  rendered  his 
political  position  a  most  trying  one.  He  re- 
mained unwillingly  at  Rome  during  1807,  be- 
ing desirous  of  contributing  his  aid  to  his 
country  while  recovering  from  its  disasters. 
In  1808  he  was  recalled  by  family  affairs,  and 
was  immediately  appointed  minister  of  state 
for  the  departments  of  reli^on,  public  educa- 
tion, and  medical  establishments.  He  was 
called  under  very  trying  circumstances,  in 
January,  1809,  to  reorganiz*  public  instruction 
in  Prussia ;  and  the  prominent  position  which 
that  countoy  at  present  holds  in  education  is 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  him.  In  the  midst 
of  the  apathy  and  despondency  bordering  on 
despair  which  at  that  time  affected  the  peo- 
ple and  goiernment  of  Prussia,  be  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  university  of  Berlin,  and 
from  its  foundition  until  his  death  his  contri- 
butions formed  the  (hief  glory  of  its  trans- 
actions. All  hifl  reforms  were  effected  during 
a  period  ot  general  confusion,  and  in  the  face 
of  oppoMtion  which  demanded  great  firmness, 
and  often  severity.  When  they  were  fairly  es- 
tabUsbed,  he  reentered  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  on  Juue  14,  1810,  was  appointed  minister 
at  the  court  of  Vienna.  At  Prague  he  met 
with  the  minister  Stein,  who  was  then  flying 
from  the  pursuit  of  Napoleon,  and  with  him 
concerted  the  part  he  was  to  take  in  the  po- 
I'f  !  t  nggles  of  the  day.  Stein  had  been 
g  tly  nterested  in  the  energetic  reforms  of 
H  t  Idt,  and  now  gave  him  his  full  confl- 
d    oe     His  task  at  the  court  of  Vienna  was  to 

fi  t  th  reconciliation  of  Prussia  and  Austria, 
t  sol  date  the  strength  of  Germany,  and  to 
t  against  Napoleon.  The  difSculty  of 
th  ff  t  was  greatly  increased  by  the  passive 
p  assumed  by  Austria  after  the  campaign 

f  18  9  and  the  marriage  of  Maria  Louisa 
t  N  p  leon  in  1810.  Finally  m  1818,  when 
P  ose  against  Napoleon,  the  conference 

f  P  0  was  held  At  this  most  critical  pe- 
riod th  perseverance  of  Humboldt  succeeded 
oming  the  besitat  on  of  Mettemioh 
St  n,  t  least  declared  that  the  new  cnur&e 
t  k  b  Austria  wis  eufiri.ly  due  to  Hum 
h  Idt  d  Talleyiand  said  of  huu  that  there 
w  t  in  all  Furope  tl  rcc   statesmen   of 

h  bil  y  He  mamtested  the  same  slirewd 
ness,  reserve,  and  energy  at  the  conferences 
of  1818-'15  at  Frankfort,  Oh&tiUon,  Paris,  and 
the  congress  of  Vienna.  But  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  treaty  known  as  the  "holy  alli- 
ance" Humboldt  had  nothing  to  do,  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  insisting  that  the  king  of  Frus- 
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eia  should  not  permit  Muratoldt  to  know  any- 
thing of  the  treaty  until  it  was  concluded. 
During  his  diplomatic  career  he  showed  great 
geniu3  in  debate,  qniotncsa  of  reply,  and 
a  most  delicate,  cutting  irony.  In  1616  he 
went  to  Frankfort  aa  ambassador,  and  in  1818 
to  London  and  Aix-la-Cliapelle.  In  1819 
he  was  called  to  the  ministry.  At  this  time 
the  king  of  Pruseia  determined  not  to  in- 
troduce the  representative  system  which  he 
had  promised  to  the  people.  Other  points 
of  difficulty  arose,  and  Humboldt  disagi'eed 
with  his  colleagues.  By  a  decree  of  Dec, 
31,  1819,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  minis- 
try and  deprived  of  his  state  appointments. 
He  now  retired  to  private  life,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literatnre.  His  contributions  to  phi- 
lology from  this  time  were  very  estensive, 
and  of  such  impori^ance  that  it  has  been  said 
that  before  him  great  minds,  such  as  Herder, 
Adelnng,  and  Friedrich  Schlegel,  had  led  the 
way,  but  Humboldt  was  the  first  who  made  of 
philology  a  science.  Having  formed  the  inten- 
tion to  follow  all  the  languages  of  the  Pacific  in 
detail  in  order  to  establish  the  connection  be- 
tween India  and  Europe,  he  began  with  his 
work  Ueber  die  JCaieisprache  auf  der  Jngel 
Jata  (3  vols.  4to,  Beriin,  1836-'40),  in  which 
he  traces  the  languages,  history,  and  literature 
of  the  Mday  races.  The  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  work  is  its  introduction,  Ueier  die  Yer- 
tchiedenkeit  dea  menaehliehen  Sprachbauet  and 
ikren  Einfivis  a^f  die  geietige  EnticrieJcehiiig 
de»  Meri*chenge»ekkchts.  This  was  published 
separately  (4to,  Berlin,  1836),  aJid  embodies 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived  in 
regard  t«  the  origin,  development,  and  na- 
ture of  language  in  general.  Besides  this,  his 
principal  works  are  a  number  of  criticisms  col- 
lected in  the  AeatketUehe  Yenucke  (Bruns- 
wick, J799);  a,  translation  of  the  "Agamem- 
non" of  jEachylus,  a  work  containing  also 
valuable  researches  into  the  Greek  language 
and  metres ;  the  Bericktigungen  wnd  Zusdtze 
eu  Adelung's  MUhridates  ^erlin,  ISIT) ;  Prfi- 
fwig  der  UntersucTiungeti  uier  dis  Urbewohner 
Spaniem,  &c.  (1821);  S7iaga^adghita{lBii6); 
and  Ueber  den  Dualia  (1838).  His  coDeoted 
workswere  published  by  his  brother  Alexander 
(7  vols.  8vo,  Berlin,  1841-'B3).  His  Briefe  an 
eim  Frermdin  (3  vols.,  Leipsio,  1847;  6th  ed., 
1856;  and  in  1  vol.,  2d  ed,,  1863;  JEnglish 
ti'anslfttion  by  Catharine  ¥.  A.  Couper,  2  vols., 
London,  1849),  containing  his  letters  to  Char- 
lotte Diede,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
in  Pyrmont  in  1Y88,  are  renowned  for  beauty 
of  thought  and  feeling.  Among  other  English 
translations  of  his  writings  is  "  The  Sphere 
and  Duties  of  Government,"  by  J.  Coulthard 
(1834).  The  best  biography  of  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldtis  by  Haym  (Beriin,  1856).  His  col- 
lection of  MSS.  and  books  he  bequeathed  to 
the  royal  library  of  Berlin. 

HiriHBOLDT  KITER,  a  stream  which  rises  in 
the  N".  E,  part  of  Nevada  in  Elko  county,  flows 
first  W.  by  8.,  then  bends  N.,  and  afterward 
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flowing  S,  S.  W.  loses  itself  after  a  winding 
courseof  about  300m. iu  the  Humboldt  "sink" 
or  lake,  on  the  border  of  Humboldt  and  Chur- 
chill counties,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state.  It  is 
in  no  part  more  thim  a  few  yards  wide,  and  is 
not  navigable.  It  flows  through  a  treeless  re- 
gion, the  valley,  except  immediately  along  the 
stream,  consisting  of  sandy  land  covered  witli 
sage  brush,  which,  however,  by  irrigarion  might 
be  rendered  productive.  Numerons  streams 
on  either  ade  of  the  valley  rush  down  the 
mountain  gorges,  but  sink  befofe  reaching  the 
Humboldt,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  in  sea- 
sons of  more  than  usual  snow  and  rain  in  the 


river  on  the  south.  Near  its  aonrce  in  Elko 
county,  the  Humholdt  receives  its  N.  and  S. 
forks.  As  the  only  considerable  stream  flowing 
E.  and  W.  through  the  Great  Basin,  its  valley 
formed  the  ordinary  emigrant  route  from  the 
Great  Salt  lake  to  California;  the  Central  Pa- 
ciflc  railroad  now  follows  its  banks  through- 
ont  its  whole  course.  The  Humboldt  "sink" 
has  no  outlet,  and  is  merely  a  marshy  spot  in 
a  sandy  plain,  30  or  15  m.  long  and  30  or  40  m. 
in  circumference ;  the  extent  of  water  surface 
is  variable,  the  capacity  of  the  sands  to  absorb 
and  of  lube  atmosphere  to  evaporate  being  gen- 
erally in  excess  of  the  supply  from  the  river. 

niilHE,  David,  a  Scottish  historian,"  born  in 
Edinburgh,  April  26, 1713,  died  there,  Ang.  SB, 
1776.  His  father,  proprietor  of  the  estate  of 
Ninowells  in  Berwickshire,  died  during  David's 
infancy,  leaving  three  children.  Heme  was 
intended  for  the  bar.  He  passed  through  the 
nniverstty  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  drawn  away 
from  his  legal  studies  by  that  love  for  literature 
which  became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life. 
At  16  he  was  a  skeptic  in  matters  of  religion. 
His  inheritance  as  a  younger  son  being  amall, 
in  1734  he  entered  a  counting  room  at  Bristol, 
whence  after  a  few  months  he  passed  over  into 
Prance,  and  lived  for  three  years  with  great 
economy  while  composing  his  "  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature."  In  1738  he  printed  his  work 
in  London,  which,  aa  he  aays,  "  fell  dead  born 
from  the  press."  Eetnrning  to  live  at  Nine- 
wells,  he  printed  anonymously  at  Edinburgh,. 
in  1743,  the  first  volume  of  his  "Essays."  He 
next  sought  a  professorship  in  the  Edinburgh- 
university,  but  his  skeptical  principles  pre- 
vented bis  success.  In  1745  he  went  to  live- 
as  companion  to  the  insane  marquis  of  Annan- 
dale.  In  1746  Gen.  St.  Clatt  invited  him  to- 
become  his  private  secretary,  in  an  expedition 
designed  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  but  which- 
was  finally  directed  against  the  coast  of  France. 
Hume  was  also  made  judge  advocate  in  tlie 
army,  and  was  highly  popular  with  his  military 
associates.  "When  St.  OJair  went  aa  minister- 
to  Turin,  he  took  Hume  with  him  as  his  secre- 
tary. On  his  way  to  Italy  he  passed  through 
Germany,  sailed  down  the  Danube,  and  at 
Vienna  was  presented  to  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa.     While  at  Turin,  his  "  Inquiry  con- 
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ceroing  tlie  Iluman  Understanding,"  a  aew  cast- 
ing of  the  unfortunate  "  Treatise,"  was  printed 
at  London.  On  his  return  from  Italy  in  1749,  he 
lived  with  his  brother  and  sister  at  Ninewells, 
his  mother  being  now  dead,  and  tliere  wrote 
the  "  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals"  and  his  "Political Diseonrsea"  (1753). 
In  1752,  after  strong  opposition,  he  was  chosen 
librarian  of  theadvocates'  library  of  Edinburgh, 
and  now  began  bis  "History  of  England," 
The  first  volume  of  the  "  History  of  the  Honse 
of  Stuart,"  cofttaining  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  came  ont  toward  the  end  of  1754, 
and  waa  unfavorably  received.  In  1756  bo 
published  a  second  volume,  embracing  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  11.,  which  was 
bett«r  received,  Hume  had  now  formed  a 
wide  acquaintance  among  the  professional  and 
literary  men  of  Scotland,  his  amiable  manners 
and  pure  morals  having  conquered  the  preju- 
dices excited  by  his  skeptical  opinions.  The 
general  assembly  of  1755,  however,  condemned 
bis  writings,  and  even  threatened  him  with 
excommunication.  In  1767  appeared  his  "  Nat- 
ural History  of  Religion,"  which  Dr.  Hurd 
attacked  in  a  violent  pamphlet.  Hnme  mean- 
while became  the  patron  of  the  rising  litera- 
ture of  Scotland.  He  wded  the  blind  poet 
Blacklock,  and  encouraged  Wilkie,  author  of 
the  "  Epigoniad."  Tow.ard  the  end  of  1758  he 
went  to  London  to  publish  the  "  History  of  the 
House  of  Tudor."  It  appeared  in  1759,  and 
was  severely  criljeised.  In  1761  he  published 
two  volumes  containing  the  earlier  portion  of 
tlie  English  annals.  He  proposed  to  write  two 
more  volumes  to  embrace  the  reigns  of  William 
III.  and  Anne,  but  this  design  was  not  fulfilled. 
B;  the  sale  of  his  copyr^hta  he  had  now  gath- 
ered a  moderate  fortune,  and  lived  in  Edin- 
burgh in  philosophic  ease.  But  in  1763  the 
marquis  of  Hertford  invited  him  to  accompany 
him  to  Paris,  where  the  marquis  was  appointed 
minister.  Hume  at  first  declined  the  invitation, 
hut  finally  attended  the  marquis,  and  was  re^ 
peived  at  Paris  with  signal  distinction.  The 
whole  roy^l  family,  the  French  philosophers, 
the  nobility,  and  particularly  the  ladies  of  high 
rank  and  fashion,  overwhelmed  him  with  their 
attentions ;  and  Hume  wrote  to  his  friends  in 
Scotland  that  Louis  SIV.  had  never  suffered 
so  much  battery  in  three  weeks  as  he  had  done. 
When  Lord  Hertford  left  Paris  Hume  became 
charge  d'affiures.  In  the  beginning  of  1766  he 
returned  to  England,  bringing  with  him  Eous- 
seaii,  who  sought  there  a  refuge  from  peraeeu- 
tiofl;  he  provided  him  with  retired  lodgings 
in  Derbyshire,  and  obtained  for  him  a  pension 
from  the  king.  But  Rousseau  soon  afterward 
wrote  a  letter  to  Hume,  accusing  him  of  desiring 
to  destroy  his  fame.  Their  quarrel  made  a 
great  sensation,  and  Hume  in  self-defence  pub- 
lished the  letters  tliat  had  passed  between 
them.  In  176B  Hame  went  to  Edinburgh,  but 
was  invited  by  Gen.  Conway  the  next  year  to 
become  under  secretai?  of  state.  He  remained 
in  London  until  Coniway  was  superseded,  and 


69  returned  to  Edinburgh.  His  income 
being  now  £1,000  a  year,  he  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  house,  and  in  the  pleasures  of  society. 
In  March,  1T75,  his  health  began  to  dechne.  , 
The  nest  spring  he  wrote  a  congratulatory  iet- 
0  Gibbon,  who  had  sent  him  the  first  vol- 
of  the  "Decline  and  Fall."  In  AprO, 
1776,  he  finished  his  "Own  Life,"  a  concise 
naiTative  of  his  Kterary  career.  After  a  jour- 
ney to  Bath  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  die. 
Five  days  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  the 
countess de  Boufflers:  "I  see  death  gradually 
.pproach  without  any  anxiety  or  regret."  He 
vas  buried  in  Caltoi  hill  graveyard,  Edin- 
burgh, where  a  monument  to  hira  was  erected. 
As  a  historian  Hnme  holds  a  high  rank  among 
English  writers.  \Sia  narrative  is  interesting, 
his  style  clear,  anQ  with  happy  ease  he  blends 
profound  thought,  distinct  portraiture,  and 
skilful  appeals  to  the  feelings.  He  lacks,  bow- 
ever,  accuracy  and  impartJality.  His  philo- 
sophical writings  do  not  form  a  complete  sye- 
Ile  discussed  detached  questions  of  meta- 

Ebysics,  and  aimed  at  the  refutation  of  what 
e  considered  erroneous  opinions  rather  than 
at  the  attainment  of  positive  results.  He  re- 
garded utility  as  the  basis  of  morals,  maintain- 
ing that  the  moral  quality  of  actions  was  to  . 
be  decided  by  their  consequences.  He  asserts 
that  the  mind  is  conscious  only  of  impresaons 
and  ideas,  the  latter  following  the  former,  and 
that  there  is  no  clearer  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  miadthanthere  isof  matter.  Re  traces 
the  course  of  thought  to  the  law  of  association, 
which  be  founds  upon  resemblance,  contiguity, 
and  cause  and  effect.  But  the  doctrine  of 
cause  and  effect  is  only  a  habit  of  the  mind, 
resulting  from  experience.  Thus  all  is  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  mind  reduced  to  skepticism. 
His  history  was  continued  by  Smollett  down 
to  the  death  of  George  il.,  and  after  that  by 
various  authors.  A  new  edition  of  his  "Phil- 
osophical Works,"  edited  by  T.  H.  Green  and" 
T.  H.  Grose,  has  been  commenced  in  London 
(4  vols.,  1874  e(  «ej.).— See  "Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  David  Hume,"  edited  by  John 
HiU  Burton  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1847). 

HdUE,  Jestpb,  a  British  statesman,  born  in 
Montrose,  Scotland,  in  January,  1777,  died  in 
Burnley  hall,  Norfolk,  Feb.  30, 185B.  At  about 
the  age  of  nine  he  lost  his  father,  the  master 
of  a  small  vessel,  but  waa  enabled  by  his  moth- 
er, who  established  a  crockery  shop  in  Mont- 
rose, to  receive  a  tolerable  education.  About 
1790  he  waa  placed  with  an  apothecary  of 
Montrose,  and  tbree  years  later  he  became  a 
student  of  medicine  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  remwned  till  1796,  when  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  ctrftege  of  sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh.  .Being  appointed  surgeon 
to  an  East  Indiaman,  he  made  two  voyages  to 
India,  and  in  1799  joined  the  medical  estabhsh- 
ment  in  Bengal.  Finding  that  few  of  the  com- 
pany's servants  had  acquired  the  native  lan- 
guages, he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  them, 
and  was  soon  able  to  speak  them  with  fluency. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mahratta  war  he  was 
attached  to  the  arm?,  and  upon  a  sudden 
emergeaoj  officiated  as  Persian  interpreter 
with  so  mnch  efflcienej,  that  ho  was  appointed 
to  that  office  permanent!?.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  medical  staff,  and 
for  long  periods  acted  as  paymaster,  posl^ 
master,  prize  agent,  and  commissary  general. 
These  employments  brought  him  reputation 
and  emoluments;  and  in  1808  he  was  able  to 
retire  from  professional  life,  and  to  return  to 
Eagiand  with  a  considerable  fortune.  For 
several  years  he  devoted  himself  to  travel  and 
study.  In  January,  1812,  he  was  for  a  valnabie 
consideration  returned  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  Weyraonth  and  Melcombo  Eeps, 
commencing  his  political  career  as  a  tory. 
Before  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  in  the 
succeeding  Jnly,  he  opposed  a  ministerial  mea- 
sure for  the  relief  of  the  Nottingham  frame- 
w  k  kn  ers,  on  the  ground  that  the  masters 
d  b  thereby  so  mnch  injured  that  the 
w  km  n  would  be  reduced  to  a  worse  state 
h  n  b  e.  This  so  alarmed  the  cooHervative 
n        his  borough  that  at  the  next  elec- 

n  h  efused  him  a  seat,  although  he  had 
b  g  id  or  a  second  return.  This  proceeding 
p  b  b  ,  pened  the  eyes  of  the  new  member 
to  the  evils  of  the  borough  system,  for,  although 
offered  seats  from  other  boronghs,  he  refused 
to  enter  parliament  again  except  as  a  perfectly 
free  member,  a  contingency  which  did  not  oc- 
cur for  several  years.  Daring  this  mterval  he 
bnsied  himself  with  a  variety  of  projects  for 
the  improvement  of  the  laboring  classes;  but 
bis  chief  efforts  were  directed  against  the 
abuses  of  the  East  India  direction.  In  Jann- 
ary,  1819,  he  reentered  parhament  as  a  radical 
member  for  the  Aberdeen  district  of  burghs, 
comprehending  his  native  town,  Montrose.  He 
continued  to  represent  the  Scotch  burghs  till 
1830,  when  he  was  returned  unopposed  as  one 
of  the  members  I'or  Middlesex  In  1837  he 
was  defeated,  but  was  immediately  returned 
through  the  interest  of  Mr.  O'Oonnell  for  Kil- 
kenny, which  he  represented  till  1841,  when 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  town 
of  Leeds.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  offered 
himself  once  more  t«  the  electors  of  Montrose, 
in  whose  service  he  died.  His  legislative  zeal 
and  labors  were  hardly  equalled  by  those  of 
the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries.  Ho 
urged  reforms  in  every  department  of  gov- 
ernment; and  he  lived  to  see  the  adoption  of 
almost  every  important  measure  which  he  had 
advocated.  In  1869  a  statue  of  him  was  erect- 
ed in  his  native  town. 

HDHnEL,  Johana  JVeponnk,  a  German  compo- 
ser, bom  tn  Presburg,  Hungary,  Nov.  17, 17T6, 
died  at  Weimai',  OcL  17,1837.  At  seven  years 
of  age  he  showed  so  much  talent  that  Monart 
assumed  the  direction  of  his  musical  studies. 
Later  he  received  lessons  in  harmony,  accom- 
paniment, and  counterpoint  from  Albreehts- 
berger,  and  valuable  suggestJws  from  Salieri. 
In  1803  he  entered  the  eervioo  of  Prince  Ester- 
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h&zy,  and  composed  his  first  mass,  which  won 
the  approval  of  Haydn.  From  1811  to  1816 
he  taught  at  Vienna,  and  after  that  was  suc- 
cessively chapelmaster  to  the  king  of  Wttrtem- 
burg  and  the  grand  duke  of  Base- Weimar.  He 
made  many  tours  through  Germany,  Prance, 
Great  Britain,  and  EuBsia,  winning  renown  as 
a  pianist.  He  escelled  as  a  pianist,  improvisa- 
tor, and  composer.  His  improvisations  were 
remarkable  for  their  originality  and  brilliancy, 
and  were  so  carefully  worked  out  as  to  have 
all  the  character  of  finished  compositions.  He 
took  high  rank  as  a  composer,  but  it  was  nn- 
fortnnate  for  his  reputation  that  he  was  the 
contemporary  of  Beethoven,  by  whose  genins 
he  was  overshadowed.  He  composed  for  the 
stage,  the  church,  and  the  concert  room.  His 
compositions  of  the  first  class  consist  of  ope- 
ras, pantomimea,  and  ballets ;  of  the  second,  of 
three  masses  for  voice,  organ,  and  orchestra. 
The  third  class  is  the  most  nnmerous,  consist- 
ing of  concerted  pieces  for  various  instruments, 
trios,  quartets,  quintets,  and  septets,  with  many 
works  for  the  piano  alone.  He  wrote  also  a 
complete  pianoforte  method,  which  in  spite  of 
its  many  merits  has  l>een  superseded  by  later 
works  in  stricter  relation  to  the  requirements 
of  modem  art. 

HnUHlNCi  BIBD,  the  common  name  of  a  large 
ftoiily  (trochilidte)  of  Ijeautiful  slender-billed 
birds,  found  in  America  and  its  adjacent  islands. 
There  are  three  subfamilies,  grypinm  or  wedge- 
tailed  humming  birds,  lampornitue  or  curved- 
biUed  humming  birds,  and  troehilinis  or 
straight-billed  humming  birds.  The  most  bril- 
liant species  live  in  the  tropical  forests,  amid 
the  rich  drapery  of  the  orchids,  whose  mag- 
nificent blossoms  rival  the  beauty  of  the  birds 
themselves.  As  we  leave  the  tropics  their 
numbers  decrease,  and  but  a  few  speoies  are 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
some  however  reaching  as  high  as  lat.  67°  N. 
In  whatever  latitude,  their  manners  are  the 
same;  very  quick  and  active,  almost  constantly 
on  the  wing,  as  they  dart  in  the  bright  sun  tbey 
display  their  brilliant  colors.  When  hovering 
over  a  flower  in  which  they  are  feeding,  their 
wings  are  moved  so  rapidly  that  they  become 
invisible,  causing  a  humming  sound,  whence 
their  common  name,  their  bodies  seeming  sus- 
pended motionless  in  the  air.  They  rarely 
alight  on  the  ground,  but  perch  readily  on 
branches;  bold  and  familiar,  they  frequent 
gardens  in  thickly  settled  localities,  even  en- 
tering rooms,  and  flitting  without  fear  near 
passers  by ;  they  are  very  pngnacious,  and  will 
attack  any  intruder  coming  near  their  nests. 
The  nest  is  delicate  but  compact,  and  lined 
with  the  softest  vegetable  downs ;  it  is  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  depth, 
and  placed  on  trees,  shrubs,  and  reeds.  The 
eggs,  one  or  two  in  namber,  average  about 
one  half  by  one  third  of  an  inch,  and  are 
generally  of  a  white  color,  and  hatched  in  10 
or  12  days.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  these 
birds  in  cages;  but  they  have  been  kept  in 
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rooms  and  conservatories  for  months,  feeding 
on  sugar  or  honey  and  water  and  the  insects 
attracted  by  these,  and  have  become  so  tame 
as  to  take  their  svreetened  flaida  from  the  end 
of  the  finger.  They  are  incidentaUy  honey  eat- 
ers, but  essentially  insectivorous ;  their  barbed 
and  viscid  tongue  is  admirably  adapted  for 
drawing  insects  from  the  depths  of  tubnlar 
flowers,  over  which  they  delight  to  hover.  The 
family  of  troehilidcB  may  be  recognized  by  their 
diminutive  size,  gorgeous  plumage,  long,  slen- 
der, and  acute  bill,  but  little  cleft  at  the  base, 
and  peculiar  tongue ;  the  species  are  very  nu- 
merous, probably  as  many  aa  400,  some  of 
which  have  a  very  limited  range.  The  bill 
when  closed  forma  a  tube,  through  which  the 
long,  divided,  and  thread-like  tongue  may  be 
protruded  into  deep  flowers;  there  are  no 
bristly  feathers  around  its  base,  as  in  birds 
which  catch  insects  on  the  wing ;  the  tongue 
has  its  eomua  elongated  backward,  passing 
around  the  back  to  the  top  of  the  skull,  as  in 
woodpeckers ;  the  wings  are  long  and  falci- 
form, with  very  strong  shafts,  the  first  quill  of 
the  ten  the  longest;  the  secondaries  usually 
six;  the  tail  is  of  various  forms,  but  always 
strong,  and  important  in  directing  the  flight; 
the  tarsi  short  and  weak  ;  the  toes  long  and 
slender,  and  capable  of  sustaining  them  in  a 
hanging  position,  as  is  known  from  their  be- 
ing not  unfreqnently  found  han^ug  dead  from 
branches  in  the  autumn  after  a  sudden  cold 
change  in  the  weather. — The  subfamily  gif- 
pina  have  the  bill  slightly  curved,. and  the 
tail  long,  broad,  and  wedge-shaped ;  of  these 


the  genus  phatomis  (Swains.)  is  found  in  the 
waiToer  parts  of  South  America,  and  is  nu- 
merous in  species;  oreoiroehilus  (Gould)  in- 
habits the  mountains  of  the  western  side  of 
South  America  immediately  beneath  the  line 


of  perpetual  snow,  feeding  npon  the  small  he- 

mipterous  insects  which  resort  to  the  flowers  < 

ipvs  {8pii)  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 

J  de  Janeiro.    The  ruff-necked  humming  bird 

(telaaphorus  rufut.  Swains.),   of   the  western 


parts  of  North  America,  is  about  3J-  in.  long, 
with  a  wedge-shaped  tail ;  in  the  male  the 
upper  parts,  lower  tail  eoverta,  and  tail  are 
cmuamon-colored,  the  latter  edged  or  streaked 
with  purplish  brown;  throat  coppery  red,  with 
a  ruff,  and  below  it  a  white  collar;  in  the  fe- 
male the  hack  is  greenish,  and  the  metallic 
reflections  are  less  brilliant.  The  Anna  hum- 
ming bird  (AtthU  Anna,  Reich.)  is  somewhat 
larger,  also  inhabiting  California  and  Mexico ; 


the  tail  is  deeply  forked  ;  top  of  head,  throat, 
and  ruff  metallic  red,  with  purple  reflections; 
rest  of  upper  parts  and  band  on  breast  green  ; 
tail  purplish  brown  ;  in  the  female  tiie  tail 
is  somewhat  rounded,  barred  with  black  and 
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tipped  with  white,  and  the  general  color  above 
metallic  green.  A  se«ond  species  of  the  lust 
two  genera  is  deaoribed  bj  Prof.  Baird  ia  vol. 
is.  of  the  Pacific  railroad  reports. — Thecurved- 
biUed  humming  birds,  more  thun  100  species, 
are  not  represented  in  the  United  States,  un- 
less the  mango  huiaming  bird  (lampomu  man- 
go, Swwns.)  be  admitted;  this  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  common  species  by  the  ab- 
sence of  metallic  soalo-like  feathers  on  the 
throat,  and  by  the  serrations  of  the  end  of  the 
bill ;  the  prevailing  colors  are  metallic  green 
and  golden  above,  and  velvety  bluish  black  be- 
low, with  a  tuft  of  downy  white  feathers  under 
the  wings. — The  common  species  throughont 
the  eastern  states,  extending  to  the  high  cen- 
tral plains,  and  south  to  Brazil,  is  the  mby- 
throftted  hamming  bird  (troekUua  eolulirk, 
Linn.).  The  length  of  this  "  glittering  frag- 
ment of  the  FMubow"  (ha  Audubon  calls  it) 
is  about  3i  in.  with  an  extent  of  winga  of  4i 
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ling  Bird  (Ttonliiius  rwlubris). 


in.;  the  upper  parts  are  uniform  metallic  green, 
with  a  ruby  red  gorget  in  the  male,  a  white 
collar  on  the  throat,  and  the  deeply  forked  tail 
brownish  violet;  the  female  has  not  the  red 
throat,  and  the  tail  is  rounded,  emarginate,  and 
banded  wiUr  blact.  The  corresponding  spe- 
eies  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  the  black-cfnnned 
T.  Alexandri  (Boure.  and  Mnlsant).  The  last 
two  belong  to  the  snbfamilj  of  troekilince  or 
mellk-ugKue,  having  straight  bills;  their  genus 
is  given  byGrayaBnie?fMM^(Bri99.),  of  which 
there  are  more  than  100  species,  liie  largest 
of  the  humming  birds  belongs  to  this  subfam- 
ily, and  is  the  hylocharii  gigat  (Vieill.) ;  it  is 
nearly  8  in.  long,  brownish  green  above  and 
light  reddish  below ;  the  wings  are  longer  than 
the  deeply  forked  tail,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance is  that  of  a  brilliant  swallow,  with  a  long 
straight  bifi. — Those  wishing  to  study  in  detail 
the  oomplieated  arrangement  of  this  beantt- 
fiil  family  are  referred  to  the  illastrated  works 
of  Lesson,  Temminck,  Audebert,  and  Vieillot, 


and  especially  to  Gould's  monograph  on  the 
troeAilid^  ;  also  to  vols.  xiv.  and  sv.  of  the 
"Naturalists'  Library." 

HEHPHREV,  Henan,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  March  26,  1779,  died 
m  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  April  8,  1861.  From  the 
age  of  16  he  was  engaged  for  several  sncces- 
sive  winters  as  a  teacher  in  common  schools. 
He  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1805,  studied 
theology,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  from  3807  to  1817, 
and  in  Pittsfield,  Mass!,  from  1817  to  Octo- 
ber, 1823,  when  he  became  president  of  Am- 
herst college,  tlien  unincorporated.  Principally 
tbrongh  his  influence  it  obtained  an  act  of  in- 
corporation the  next  year,  and  he  presided 
over  it  till  1845,  when  he  resigned,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits,  residing  in  Hat- 
field, Mass.,  and  afterward  in  Pittsfleld.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  tem- 
perance cause.  In  1810  he  preached  sis  ser- 
mons on  intemperance,  and  in  1813  drew  np  a 
report  to  the  Fairfield  consociation  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  earliest  tract  on  the 
subject.  Among  his  writings  are:  a  prize 
essay  on  "The  Sabbath"  (1830);  "Tour  in 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium  "  (2  vols. 
12mo,  New  York,  18S8),-  "Domestic  Educa- 
tion "  (1840) ;  "  Letters  to  a  Son  in  the  Mmis- 
try"  (Amherst,  1845);  "Life  and  Writings  of 
N.  W.  Fiske"  (1850);  "  Dfe  and  Writings  of 
T.  H.  Gallaudet"  (1857);  "Sketches  of  the 
nistory  of  Revivals"  (1859);  and  "Revival 
Sketches"  (1860).  A  volume  entitled  "Me- 
morial Sketches  of  Heman  and  Sophia  Hum- 
phrey," by  Z.  M.  Humphrey  and  Henry  Neill, 
was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  family. 

HIIHPHBEIS,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Tennessee, 
bounded  E.  by  Tennessee  river,  and  intersected 
near  its  S.  border  by  Duck  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  former  stream ;  area,  S75  sq.  ri). ;  pop. 
in  1870,  9,326,  of  whom  1,295  were  eolored. 
The  surface  is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil 
is  fertile.  The  Nashville  and  Northwestern 
railroad  passes  through  it  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  37,783  bushels  of  wheat, 
491,855  of  Indian  corn,  29,967  of  oata,  62,766 
of  peas  and  beans,  18,603  of  Irish  and  17,829 
of  sweet  potatoes,  113,177  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
and  107  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,971 
horses,  914  mules  and  asses,  2,355  milch  cows, 
4,488  other  cattle,  8,987  sheep,  and  18,418 
swine;  1  manufactory  of  woollen  goods,  1  of 
gnjund  bark,  3  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  and  5 
currying  establishments.     Capital,  Waveriey. 

BGJIIPHBEIS,  Andrew  AtkliMtn,  an  American 
soldier,  born-in  Pennsylvania  aboat  1813.  He 
graduated  at  "West  Point  in  1831,  and  served 
mainly  in  topographical  duty  till  1886,  when 
he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  and 
became  a  civil  engineer  in  the  United.  States 
service.  In  1838  he  was  reappointed  in  the 
army,  serving  generally  in  the  topographical 
department,  and  from  1 844  to  1 849  hnd  charge 
of  the  coast  survey  oflice  at  Washington.  In 
1849-'50  he  was  engaged  in  making  topographic 
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and  hydrographio  ara-veya  of  the  delta  of  the 
Missisappi,  continuing  in  general  charge  of  the 
work  till  1861,  when  he  pnbJiahed  a  volumi- 
noua  and  very  valuable  "Report  upon  the 
Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er." Daring  the  citII  war  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  McCIollan  until  his  supersedure  by  Burnside, 
was  inade  brevet  colonel  tor  his  services  in  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  commanded  a  divi- 
sion at  Ohanoellorsville  and  at  Gettysborg,  and 
after  the  last  battle  became  chief  of  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Meade,  being  appointed  m^or  general 
of  volunteers,  July  8,  1868.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  campaigns  of  1864  and  1865, 
succeeding  Hancock  in  the  command  of  the 
2d  corps.  He  was  brevetted  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  regular  army  for  gallant  conduct  at 
Gettysburg,  and  major  general  for  services  at 
the  battle  of  S^or's  Greek,  the  closing  battle 
of  the  war  (April  T,  1865).  From  Jnly  to  De- 
cember, 1865,  he  commanded  the  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  thereafter  he  was  in  charge 
of  liie  eiamination  of  the  Mississippi  levees  till 
August,  1866,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
engineers  of  the  United  States  army,  with  the 
rack  of  brigadier  general. 

HDltPHRETS,  DaTld,  an  American  poet,  bom 
in  Derby  Conn  in  July  1T53  died  in  New 
Ha    n   F  b   21    1818     H  1     ited  at 

Y  1        11  t       1  th        my    t    h    begin- 

ni  g    f  th  It        y  w  d    n  1T80 

b    am  1      1      d     d   d       mp  to  Wash- 

gt         H  ded  m       th  y    r  with 

Wft  h  gt  n  tt  h  t  m  t  t  Vhginia, 
and  1  88     H  P       d  Jefferson 

to  Eurtpe  as  secrita  y  of  1  „  t  m  1T84, 
was  elected  to  the  le^slature  of  Connecticut 
in  1786,  and  was  soon  associated  with  Lemuel 
Hopkins,  John  Trumbull,  and  Joel  Barlow  in 
the  composition  of  the  "  Anarohiad,"  a  series 
of  poems  which  appeared  in  the  "Hew  Haven 
Gazette  "  and  the  "  Oouneclicut  Magazine." 
These  poerae  were  satirized  as  being  the  pro- 
duction of  "four  bards  with  Scripture  names." 
An  edition  of  them,  purporting  to  be  "the 
flrat  published  in  book  form,  edited,  with  notes 
and  appendices,  by  Luther  G.  Riggs,"  was  pnb- 
lisbed  at  New  Haven  in  1861.  Humphreys 
was  minister  to  Lisbon  from  1791  to  1797,  and 
afterward  minister  to  Spain  till  1802,  and  on 
bis  return  imported  from  Spain  100  merino 
sheep,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollens.  He  held  command  of  two  Connec- 
ticut regiments  in  the  war  of  1812,  after  which 
he  lived  in  retirement.  His  principal  poems 
are ;  an  "  Address  to  tlie  Armiesof  the  United 
States"  (1783);  a  "Poem  on  the  Happiness 
of  America ;"  a  tragedy,  entitled  "  The  Widow 
of  Malabar,"  translated  from  the  French  of 
Le  Mierre;  and  a  "Poem  on  Agriculture." 
His  '*  Miscellaneous  Works  "  (New  York,  1790 
and  1804)  contain  bea.des  his  poems  a  biogra- 
phy of  Gen.  Putnam  and  several  orations  and 
other  prose  compositions. 

Himirs  {Lat.  humus,  the  soil),  vegetable 
mould,  or  tiie  product  of  the  decay  of  vegeta- 
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ble  matter.  When  portions  of  a  decayed  stump 
or  the  decayed  matter  of  peat  is  digested  in 
a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  a 
brown  Uquid  is  formed,  which  on  the  addition 
of  an  acid  deposits  a  dark  brown  precipitate. 
This  is  a  mixture,  according  to  Mulder,  of  three 
substances,  which  he  considers  as  compounds 
of  water,  or  of  water  and  ammonia,  with  three 
different  acids,  viz.:  1,  geic  acid,  CsoHuOi; 
3,  humic  acid,  OjjH„Oe ;  8,  ulmio  acid,  Co 
HuOe.  It  has  been  doubted,  however,  wheth- 
er humus  has  so  tiefinite  a  composition.  Mul- 
der also  found  that  the  brown  substances  form- 
ed by  the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  dilute 
acids  upon  sugar  resemble  ulmic  and  humic 
acids  derived  from  monid,  both  in  chemical 
composition  and  properties,  Hnmus  may  be 
regarded  as  in  a  state  of  continuous  decompo- 
sition or  eremacausis,  a  species  of  slow  com- 
bustion (see  Ekkmaoatisis),  in  which  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  vegetable  matter  is  more  rapidly 
removed  by  oxidation  than  the  carbon,  so  that 
it  contains  an  excess  of  the  latter  element. 
The  formation  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and 
ammonia,  and  the  elimination  of  mineral  con- 
stituents in  the  decay  of  woody  fibre  is  one 
cause  of  the  beneficial  action  of  vegetable  ma- 
nures in  promoting  the  growth  of  plants. 

HUBini,  a  river  of  Honduras,  naing  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Oomayagua,  and 
flowing  due  N.  for  a  distance  of  about  100  m. 
to  a  point  N.  of  the  town  of  Yojoa,  where  it 
unites  with  the  rivers  Blanco  and  Santiago  or 
Venta,  forming  the  great  river  Ulna,  which 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Honduras,  about  25  m. 
N.  E.  of  the  port  of  Omoa.  For  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  it  is  a  rapid  stream,  and  only 
navigable  for  canoes.  It  is  principally  inter- 
esting in  connection  with  the  interoceanic  rail- 
way through  Hondaras,  in  course  of  construc- 
tion (1874)  through  its  valley.  Oomayagua, 
the  capital  of  Honduras,  stands  on  its  E.  bank. 

HdVDRED,  the  name  given  in  some  parts  of 
England  to  the  subdivision  of  a  shire,  which 
may  have  received  the  appellation  from  having 
comprised  100  families,  100  warriors,  or  lOO 
manors.  The  existing  divisions  of  this  name 
differ  greatly  in  area  and  population.  The 
hundred  is  by  some  considered  to  have  been 
a  Danish  institution,  adopted  by  King  Alfred 
about  897,  each  county  being  divided  into 
tithinga,  of  which  10  or  12  made  a  hundred, 
presided  over  by  a  decanus,  head  borough,  or 
hundred  man.  The  hundreds  were  represent- 
ed in  the  "  shiremote,"  which,  nnder  the  presi- 
dency of  its  earl  and  bishop  or  sheriff,  regula- 
ted the  affairs  of  the  county.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  hundred  was  vested  in  the  sheriff,  al- 
though it  was  sometimes  a  special  grant  ih)m 
the  crown  to  individuals,  and  he  or  his  deputy 
held  a  court  baron,  or  court  !eet.  The  hun- 
dred was  held  responsible  for  felons  until  de- 
livered up. — The  townships  of  the  state  of 
Delaware  are  called  hundreds. 

HGHFILTI.  I.  PS,  a  Hungarian  philologist, 
bom  at  Nagy-Sz&lok,  March  13,  1810.    He 
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became  in  1843  professor  of  jurisprudence  at 
Kasmark,  was  a  member  of  the  Hungarian 
diet  of  1848-'9,  and  has  since  lived  in  Pesth, 
He  bas  written  and  edited  a  number  of  philo- 
logioal  and  ethnological  publications,  incln- 
ding  Ghrestojoathia  Fennica  (Pesth,  1861),  and 
"The  Land  of  the  Vognls^'  (3  vols.,  1868),. 
after  the  accounts  of  the  Hungarian  traveller 
Begnl;.  U>  Jinos,  a  Hungarian  geographer, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Grosa-Schla- 
gendor^  June  8,  3620.  He  became  in  1846 
professor  of  statistics  and  history  at  Kasmark, 
took  part  in  tie  revolutionary  movement  of 
1848-'9,  and  was  imprisoned,  bnt  in  18S0  re- 
sumed his  duties  at  KSsmark,  and  was  snb- 
seqnently  suspended  for  advocating  the  in- 
dependence of  Protestant  education.  He  re- 
moved to  Pesth  in  1853,  and  became  professor 
of  Btatistica,  geography,  and  history  at  the 
polytechnic  institute  of  Buda.  His  works  in- 
clude a  "Universal  History"  (3  vols,,  Pesth, 
2d  ed.,  1863),  "Physical  Geography  of  Hun- 
gary" (3  vols.,  1863-'6),  the  test  to  the  pic- 
torial work  "Hungary  and  Transylvania"  (3 
vols.,  Darmstadt,  1859-'64),  and  a  Hungarian 
edition  of  the  "  Travels  "  of  Ladislas  Magyar 
(Pesth,  1869). 

HOieiBT  (Hnng.  Magyarorssdg,  Magyar 
land;  Ger.  Fnjara),  a  country  of  Europe,  for- 
merly an  independent  kingdom,  subsequently 
nnitod  with  Austria,  from  1849  to  1867  a  crown- 
land  orprovince  of  the  latter,  and  since  1867  one 
*f  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy.  Before  1849  it  embra*!cd 
in   a   constitutional  sense,   besides  Hungary 

E roper,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Hungarian 
ittorale  (coast  land  on  the  Adriatic),  and  in 
its  widest  acceptation  also  Transylvania,  the 
Military  Frontier,  and  Dalmatia,  with  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  about  15,000,000.  All 
these  dependencies  were-in  1849  detached,  and 
besides  diem  from  Hungary  proper  the  coun- 
ties of  Middle  Szolnok,  Zarfiod,  and.Kraszna, 
and  the  district  of  Kflvdr,  to  he  reunited  with 
Transylvania,  and  the  counties  of  Biics,  Toron- 
til,  Temes,  and  Krasa6,  lo  form  the  new  crown- 
land  of  the  Servian  Waywodeship  and  Banat. 
In  1867  the  changes  made  in  1849  were  re- 
pealed; the  Waywodeship  waaabolished,  Tran- 
sylvania reunited  with  Hungary,  and  Croatia 
and  Slavonia  recognized  as  a  dependency  of 
the  Hungarian  crown,  which  has  its  own  pro- 
vincial assembly,  but  also  sends  deputies  to 
the  Hungarian  diet,  and  is  subordinate  to  the 
Hungarian  ministry.  The  Mditary  Frontier, 
which  formerly  had  its  separate  administration, 
was  destined  to  gradual  incorporation  partly 
with  Hnngary  proper  and  partly  with  Croatia. 
Dalmatia  was  united  with  Oisieithan  Austria. 
Thua  Hungary  in  the  wider  sense,  also  called 
Transleithania  or  Transldtban  Austria,  from 
the  little  river  Leitha  which  constitutes  part  of 
the  iirontier  between  the  two  main  divisions  of 
the  monarchy,  now  comprises  (the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Military  frontier  having  become 
complete  in  1873)  Hungary  proper,  Transyl- 
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vania,  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  Flume.  The 
lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown  have  in  common 
with  Cisleithan  Austria  an  imperial  ministry, 
consisting  of  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs 
and  the  imperial  house,  of  finances,  and  of  war. 
In  the  article  Attstbia  we  have  treated  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  as  a  whole ;  and 
the  articles  Choatia,  Milttary  Feontiek,  Sla- 
rriA,  and  Tbabsti.vahia  will  contain  what  i^ 
lately  was  pecuhar  to  those  Bections.  In 
this  article  we  shall  treat  of  the  lands  of  the 
Hungarian  crown  with  special  reference  to  that 
section  which  is  called  Hangary  proper.  Hun- 
gary (in  the  wider  sense)  is  situated  between  lat. 
44°  11'  and  49°  85'  N.,  and  Ion.  14"  25'  and  36° 
E.,  and  is  bounded  N,  E.,  M".,  and  W.  by  Cis- 
leithan Austria,  S.  and  E.  by  the  I'urkish  prov- 
inces and  dependencies  Bosnia,  Servia,  and 
Roumania.  The  total  area  of  the  lands  of  the 
Hungarian  crown  is  135,045  sq.  m.,  of  which 
87,045  belong  to  Hungary  proper.  The  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  census  of  1869,  was 
15,509,455,  of  whom  11,580,397  lived  in  Hun- 
gary proper.— Hungary  in  its  chief  parts  forms 
a  large  basin  surrounded  almost  entirely  by 
mountain  ranges,  of  which  the  principal  are; 
the  Carpathians,  which  encircle  the  north,  with 
their  various  ofibhoots,  the  Hungarian  Ore 
mountains  between  the  Waag  and  the  Eipel, 
the  Matra  E.  of  the  preceding,  and  the  wine- 
growing Hegyaija  between  the  Theiss  and  the 
Hemid ;  the  Leitha  range,  the  wooded  Ba- 
kony,  and  the  VSrtes,  mostly  continnations  of 
the  TJoric  and  Carnic  Alps,  in  the  S.  W.  divi- 
sion ;  and  the  Transylvanian  Alps  on  the  8.  E. 
frontier.  The  chief  artery  of  the  country  is  the 
Danube,  which  enters  it  between  Vienna  and 
Presbni^,  and  on  its  course  to  the  Black  sea 
receives  the  waters  of  all  the  other  rivers,  ex- 
cepting only  the  Poprfid,  which  rises  near  the 
W,  boundary  and  flows  to  the  Vistula.  The 
principal  of  these  affluents  of  the  Danube  are : 
on  the  right,  the  Leitha,  Kaab,  Sfirviz,  and  the 
Drave,  which  separates  Hungary  proper  from 
Slavonia,  with  the  Mur,  its  affluent ;  on  the  left, 
the  March,  "Waag,  Neutra,  Gran,  Eipel,  Theiss, 
and  Temes.  The  Theiss  rises  in  the  northeast, 
in  the  county  of  Mfirmaros.  and  its  chief  afflu- 
ents are  the  Bodrog,  Hemfid,  Sfy6,  and  Zagyva 
on  the  right,  and  the  Szamos,  Koros,  and  Maros 
on  the  left  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Croatia  and 
Transylvania  are  also  tributaries  of  the  Danube ; 
among  others,  the  Save  on  the  Turkish  frontier 
and  the  Alt  from  Transylvania.  The  S.  W,  di- 
vision, which  has  the  fewest  rivers,  includes 
the  two  principal  lakes  of  the  country,  the 
Balaton  and  the  Neusiedler,  Various  marshes, 
moors,  soda  lakes,  and  swamps  extend  near  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers,  especially  of  the 
Theiss.  There  are  also  numerous  mountain 
lakes  called  "  eyes  of  the  sea,"  and  caverns,  of 
which  that  of  Agtelek  in  the  county  of  GOmor 
is  the  most  remarkable.  Extensive  inlands  are 
formed  by  the  branches  of  the  Danube ;  among 
others,  the  Great  Schfltt  and  Csepel  in  its  up- 
per course.     The  climate  is  in  general  mild, 
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owing  to  the  great  northern  barrier  of  the  Oar- 
pathians.  Often,  when  sqow  covers  the  north- 
ern mountain  regions,  the  heat  is  considerahle 
on  the  lowlands  of  the  soath,  especiallj  near 
the  Maros.  The  climate  of  the  great  central 
plain  reaembloa  that  of  northern  Italy ;  its 
aandy  wastes,  however,  greatly  contribute  to 
the  aridity  of  the  summer  winds.  Blasts  of 
wind  and  hailstorms  are  not  nn&eqaent  in  the 
Oarpathiana.  The  sprii^  is  the  most  agreeable 
eeasoD,  but  the  autumn  often  partakes  of  the 
character  of  the  Indian  summer  in  the  United 
States. — The  fertility  of  the  soil,  with  the  ei- 
oeption  of  several  mountainous  and  sandy 
regions,  ia  almost  extraordinary.  Among  the 
vegetable  productions  are ;  the  different  species 
of  grMn,  especially  wheat,  maize,  hemp,  flas, 
rapeseed,  melons,  often  of  immense  size,  apples, 
pears,  apricots,  and  plums;  cherries,  mulber- 
ries, chestnuts,  filberts,  and  walnuts;  tobacco, 
which  is  now  monopolized  by  the  crown ;  wine 
of  the  most  various  kinds,  including  the  Tokay 
of  the  Hegyalja;  almonds,  figs,  and  olives,  on 
the  southera  border ;  anise,  Turkish  pepper, 
sweet  wood,  safflowor,  madder,  aud  other  dye 
plants;  oaks,  which  yield  lai^  quantities  of 
galls,  the  beech,  fir,  pine,  ash,  alder,  and  "  " 
merous  other  forest  trees,  often  covering 
tensive  tracts  of  land  in  the  monntainous 
pons.  Among  the  animals  are  the  bear,  wolf, 
lynx,  wild  cat,  boar,  chamoLs,  marmot,  deer, 
fos,  hare ;  many  fine  breeds  of  horses  and  cat- 
tle (including  buffaloes),  dogs,  sheep,  and  swine, 
the  last  of  which  are  fattened  in  the  forests 
on  acorns.  The  birds  comprise  the  golden  and 
stone  eagle,  hawk,  kite,  bustard,  heron,  par- 
tridge, woodcock,  nighljngale,  and  lark.  Fish, 
bees,  and  leeches  abound.  Of  minerals,  there 
are  gold,  iron,  and  copper  in  large  quantities; 
silver,  zinc,  load,  coal,  cobalt,  nitre,  antimony, 
arsenic,  sulphur,  alnoi,  soda,  saltpetre,  potas- 
sium, marble,  orystal,  chalk;  salt  in  immense 
mines,  especially  in  Mfirmaros ;  jasper,  chalce- 
dony, hyacinths,  amethysts,  agates,  and  beau- 
tiful varieties  of  opal  (in  Saros).  There  are 
more  than  300  mineral  springs,  of  which  those 
of  Buda,  Trentschin,  POstfiny,  Bartfeld,  Parfid, 
and  Szobrdncz  are  among  the  moat  renown- 
ed. The  chief  articles  of  export  are  wheat, 
rapeseed,  galls,  honey,  wax,  wine,  tobacco, 
copper,  alum,  potash,  wood,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  hides,  wool,  dried  fruits,  and  brandies, 
especially  tUvoBUea  or  plum  liquor.  For  im- 
ports and  manufactures  Hungary  relies  mainly 
on  Austria,  the  chief  home  manufactures,  be- 
sides metals,  being  linen  and  woollens,  leather, 
Saper,  pottery  and  clay  pipes,  soap  and  oan- 
les,  and  tobacco.  The  means  of  commnnica^ 
tion,  formerly  scanty,  are  now  rapidly  extend- 
ing. Steamers  ply  on  the  Danube  and  Theisa ; 
a  network  of  railways  connects  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  with  each  other  and  with 
theneighboringprovinces.  The  principal  seats 
of  learning  are  at  Pesth,  which  is  also  the  1 1 
erary  centre,  Presburg,  Easchau,  Debrec?  n 
Patak,  P&pa,  Erlaa,  Veszprfim,  Miskolcz  Sze 


gedin,  Stuhl-Weissenhurg,  and  Grosswardein. 
— The  variety  of  nationalities  and  languages 
rivals  that  of  productions.  There  are  Magyars 
or  Hungarians  proper,  the  predominant  race 
(according  to  the  census  of  1869,  about  5,688,- 
000  in  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown,  in- 
cluding the  Szeklers  of  Transylvania ;  6,024,000 
in  Hungary  proper),  chiefly  in  the  fertile  re- 
gions of  the  centre  and  in  tjte  southwest;  Slo- 
vaks (1,841,000)  in  the  monnttun  regionsof  the 
nortliwest  and  north ;  Ruthenians  (448,000)  in 
those  of  the  northeast;  Croats  and  Serbs  (Ras- 
cians)  in  the  south  and  southwest  (about  2,403,- 
700,  of  whom  about  800,000  are  in  Hungary 
proper) ;  Roumans  in  the  southeast  (about 
3,477,700,  of  whom  about  1,270,000  are  ia 
Hungary  proper);  Germans(l,894,800;  in  Hun- 
gary proper,  1,692,000)  and  Jews  (552,000, 
mainly  in  Hungary  proper),  chiefly  in  the  towns 
of  all  regions;  gypsies  (50,000),  settled  in  towns 
and  villages,  or  migratory ;  besides  Armenians, 
French,  Bulgarians,  &q.  These  -various  ele- 
ments are  distinguished  not  only  by  language, 
but  also  by  peculiar  costumes,  manners,  and 
moral  characteristics.  Of  the  inhabitants  in 
J869,  7,558,000  (in  Hungary  proper,  5,933,000) 
were  Roman  Catholics,  1,599,000  (in  Hungary 
proper.  981,000)  united  Greeks,  2,689,000  (in 
Hungary  proper,  1,414,000)  non-nnited  Greeks, 
2,031,000  (in  Hungary  proper,  1,720,000) 
Calvin ists  (Reformed,  popularly  Hungarian 
church),  1,113,000  (in  Hungary  proper,  887,- 
000)  Lutlierans,  aud  562,000  Jews.  Public  edu- 
cation was  reoi^anized  in  1868.  The  common 
schools  are  of  two  grades :  elementary  schools 
with  from  one  to  three  classes  (14,685  in  1869), 
and  schools  of  a  higher  grade  with  as  many 
aasix classes  (569  in  1669).  Education  is  com- 
pulsory, and  children  are  bound  to  attend 
school  from  their  6th  to  their  12th  year,  and 
after  that  until  their*  15th  year  a  "school  of 
review."  The  actual  attendance,  however,  is 
as  yet  upsalisfaotory,  and  in  1869  amonnted 
to  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school 
age,  the  number  of  attendants  being  1,226,000. 
In  1869  there  were  152  gymnasia,  25  Real- 
echulen,  and  a  university  at  Pesth.  In  1872  a 
second  university  mas  opened  at  Klauscnburg. 
— The  Hungarian  diet  consists  of  two  houses, 
the  table  of  magnates  and  the  table  of  depu- 
ties. The  former  in  1873  was  composed  of 
the  3  archdukes  who  had  landed  estates  in 
Hungary,  31  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  high  churoh  dignitaries, 
13  imperial  banner  bearers,  57  presidents  of 
counties,  5  supreme  joy al  judges,  the  connt  of 
the  Saxons  in  Transylvania,  the  governor  of 
Fiume,  3  princes,  218  counts,  80  barons,  and 
8  "regnlists"  of  Transylvania.  The  table  of 
deputies  had  444  members,  of  whom  334  be- 
longed to  Hungary  proper,  75  to  Transylvania, 
I  to  Flume,  and  34  to  Croatia  and  Siavouia. 
The  d  et  meets  annually,  and  new  elections 
must  take  place  every  three  years.  The  right 
ot  vot  ng  belongs  to  all  who  have  a  regular 
business  or  pay  a  small  amount  of  direct  taxes. 
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as  provided  liy  law.  The  language  of  tlie  diet 
is  the  Hungarian,  but  the  representatives  of 
Croatia  and  Siavonia  are  permitted  to  n3e  the 
Croatian  language.  The  Hungarian  ministry 
consists  of  a  president  and  the  heads  of  nine 
departments,  viz, :  the  ministry  of  national  de- 
fence, the  ministry  near  the  king's  person  {ad 
latu»\  the  minislrj  of  finance,  of  the  interior, 
of  edncation  and  public  worship,  of  justice,  of 
public  works,  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce, and  for  Oroatia  and  Slavonia.  The  ad- 
ministration of  comnmnes  was  regulated  by 
law  in  I8T1 ;  that  of  munieipia,  which  class 
comprises  counties,  districts,  and  the  royal  free 
citiea,  in  1870.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
kingdom  is  the  royal  ciiria  in  Pesth,  consist- 
ing of  two  divisions,  tbe  court  of  cassation 
and  the  supreme  court.  The  royal  tables  of 
Pesth  {for  Hungary  proper  and  Fiume)  and  of 
Mai'os-Viisfirhely  (for  Transylvania)  are  courts 
of  the  second  resort;  103  royal  courts  and 
306  district  courts  have  original  jurisdiction. 
The  public  revenue  of  Hnngarj-  for  tbe  year 
1873  amounted  to  $82,187,809,  the  expendi- 
ture to  1113,853,765.  To  meet  the  interest  on 
the  common  debt  of  the  monarchy  contracted 
prior  to  1868,  Hmigary  pays  an  aimual  contri- 
bution of  $13,630,000.  It  has  also  a  special 
dottt  amounting  to  $219,000,000.  Politically, 
Hnngary  proper,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
is  divided  into  four  natural  divisions  or  circles, 
subdivided  into  counties,  and  called,  from  tbe 
standpoint  of  Pesth;  the  Ois-Dannbian  (F.  and 
E.  of  the  Danube),  Trans-Danubian  (8.  and  W. 
of  the  Danube),  Ois-Tibiscan  (N.  and  W.  of  the 
Theiss),  and  Trans-Tibisoan  (8.  and  E.  of  the 
Theiss),  and  three  districts :  Jazygia  {Jdezsiig), 
with  Great  and  Little  Cuniania  iKuiuag) ;  ^e 
Haydut  towns  (fliy'iJtt-FiiriMoi):  and  KOvdr. 
"■  ■■  as  follows:    Cis-Dannbian 


Lipt6,  Z61yom,  Rent,  N"6grAd,  Pesth  (_Pest), 
(iTa:a{Baztergont),'&has.  Trans-Danubian  circle 
— Wieselburg  (Moiony),  Oedenbui^  iSo^ony\ 
Vas,  Zala,  Soraogy,  Baranya,  Tijlna,  Vesz- 
pr6m,  Raab  {Oyor),  Coraorn  {Kom&rom),  Weis- 
eenburg  (F^er).  Cis-Tibisoan  circle— Haves, 
Borsod,  GSmSr,  Zips  (Siepea),  Sfiros,  Torna, 
Abaaj,  Zemplfin,  TJng,  Bareg.  Trans-Tibiscan 
circle — -Ugocsa,  Mfirmaros,  Szatmir,  Szaboics, 
Bihar,  BSkes,  Arad,  Csanfid,  Osongrad,  Toron- 
t^l,  Temes,  Erass6,  Middle  Szolnok,  Kraszna, 
ZarAnd. — Among  tbe  nations  who  occupied 
parls  of  Hungary  before  its  conqnest  by  the 
Magyars  or  Hungarians,  we  find  the  Dacians, 
lUyrians,  Pannonians,  Bulgarians,  Jazyges, 
Alans,  Avars,  Huns,  Gepidte,  Longobards,  and 
Ehazars.  The  Bomans  held  the  8.  W.  part 
of  the  country  under  the  name  of  Pannonia, 
while  the  8.  E.  belonged  to  their  province  of 
Daoia.  Various  Slavic  tribes,  together  with 
Wallachs,  Bulgarians,  apd  Germans,  were  the 
■chief  occupants  at  the  time  of  the  Magyar 
invaaon.  The  Magyars,  a  warlike  people  of. 
the  Turanian  race,  bad  made  various  migra- 
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tions,  and  long  dwelt  in  tJie  vicinity  of  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  and  afterward  in  the  re- 
gion between  the  Don  and  the  Dniester,  before 
they  approached  and  crossed  the  Carpathians 
(about  887)  under  the  lead  of  Almos,  one  of 
their  seven  chiefs  {vezer),  and  elected  head 
(Jejedelem)  or  duke.  They  were  divided  into 
seven  tribes  and  108  families,  had  a  compact, 
consecrated  by  oaths,  which  guaranteed  Justice 
and  equality  among  themselves,  and  a  religion 
which  in  various  features  resembled  the  Aryan 
element  worship  of  the  Medo-Persians,  but  also 
included  the  notion  of  a  supreme  being  (hteti). 
Arpad,  the  son  of  Almos,  conquered  the  whole 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  organized  the 
government,  and  also  made  various  expeditions 
beyond  the  limits  of  these- countries,  among 
others  against  Svatopluk  of  Moravia,  being  in- 
vited by  Arnulf  of  Germany.  These  expedi- 
tions were  further  extended  under  his  son  Zol- 
tan  (907-946)  and  grandson  Taksony  (946-972), 
spreading  terror  and  devastation  as  far  as  the 
North  sea,  the  south  of  Franca  and  Italy,  and 
the  Euxine.  But  various  bloody  defeats,  es- 
peciaUy  near  Merseburg  (933)  by  the  emperor 
Henry  I.,  on  the  Lech  (955)  by  Otho  L,  and  in 
Greece  (970),  finally  broke  the  desire  of  the 
Hungarians  for  booty  and  adventurous  ex- 
ploits, and  turned  the  attention  of  their  princes 
to  the  consolidation  of  their  power  within  the 
natural  limits  of  the  country.  G^za  (972-997), 
the  son  of  Taksony,  who  married  a  Christian 
princess,  promoted  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  almost  completed  under  his 
son  Stephen  I.  (997-1038),  whose  religions  zeal 
gained  him  a  crown  and  the  title  of  apostolic 
king  frora  Pope  Sylvester  II.  (1000),  and  after- 
ward the  appellation  of  sdnt.  Assisted  by 
Roman  priests  and  German  knights,  he  pro- 
claimed the  freedom  of  Christian  slaves,  intro- 
duced Latin  schools,  established  bishoprics, 
built  churches,  chapels,  and  convents,  elevated 
tbe  bishops  to  the  foremost  rank  in  tbe  state, 
compelled  the  people  to  ]iay  tithes  to  the  new 
clergy,  and  subdued  the  rebellious  adherents 
of  the  national  religion.  The  politick  and  ad- 
ministrative institations  of  the  state  were  also 
organized.  The  original  equality  of  the  con- 
querors was  limited  by  imitations  of  the  west- 
ern feudal  aristocracy.  The  higher  clergy,  the 
higher  nobility,  conasting  of  distinguished  na- 
tional families  and  of  foreign  lords,  and  the 
common  nobility,  embracing  the  bulk  of  the 
national  warriors,  were  tbe  ruling  classes;  the 
two  former,  together  with  the  dignitaries  of 
the  state,  the  palatine  {nddor),  the  court  judge 
(afterward  land  judge),  &c.,  formed  the  senate, 
or  the  higher  division  of  the  legislative  body. 
Against  this  new  and  foreign  order  of  things 
the  national  party  more  than  once  violently 
i-ose,  both  under  Stephen  and  his  snccrasors, 
Peter  (1038-'49),  against  whom  Aba  Samuel 
was  elected  king,  and  who  twice,  lost  his 
throne,  Andrew  I.  (1046-61),  who  perished 
after  being  defeated  by  his  brother  Bfila,  aud 
B6Ia  I.  (IO01-'6S),  under  whom  the  resistance 
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of  the  defenders  of  the  ancient  religion  waa 
finally  broken.  The  civil  strifoa  were  not  only 
kept  np  hy  the  nndefined  Bueoession  to  the 
throne  by  the  house  of  Arpad,  hat  also  foment- 
ed hy  the  intervention  of  the  popes  and  the 
emperors.  The  emperor  Henry  III.  in  the 
reign  of  Andrew  repeatedly  invaded  the  coun- 
try. The  son  of  the  latter,  Solomon  (1063- 
'74),  lost  his  throne  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
his  ill  treatment  of  his  gallant  cousins  and  snc- 
cessors  Gejza  (1074-77)  and  Ladislas  (1077- 
'95),  to  whom  he  owed  liis  elevatiou,  and  some 
splendid  victories  over  invaders ;  and  he  vwnly 
applied  for  aid  both  to  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
and  his  antagonist  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  who 
each  cldmed  the  rights  of  sazerdnty  over 
Hungary.  Solomon  died  in  exile.  Lsdialas  was 
equally  brave  and  pious.  He  is  a  saint  in  the 
Eoman  calendar,  and  his  victories  over  tbe 
Onraans,  who  invaded  Transylvania  and  the 
neighboring  districts,  and  the  conquest  of 
Croatia  and  Halioz  (eastern  Galicia),  made 
hira  one  of  the  favorite  princea  of  his  nation. 
His  nephew  Ooloman  (1095-1114),  Eumamed 
the  Scholar,  was  an  enlightened  and  able  ru- 
ler, lie  introdaced  various  reforms,  refused 
to  accept  the  lead  of  the  first  crnsade,  closely 
watched  the  hosts  which  passed  through  his 
conntry,  and  routed  or  repulsed  the  more  dis- 
orderly, though  he  received  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon as  a  friend.  He  annexed  Dalmatia,  but 
stained  the  close  of  his  reign  by  cruelty  to- 
ward his  brother  Almda,  who  conspired  against 
him.  His  son,  the  profligate  Stephen  II.  (1114 
-31),  waged  war  against  almost  aU  his  neigh- 
bora.  B61a  II.,  the  Blind  (1131-'41),  the  son 
of  Almos,  and  like  his  father  the  victim  of 
Coloraan,  took  bloody  revenge  on  his  former 
enemies  on  the  occasion  of  the  diet  at  Arad. 
Under  his  son  Gejza  II.  (1141-'61)  numer- 
ous Saxon  colonies  were  settled  in  Zips  and 
Transylvania,  while  their  countrymen  who 
joined  the  second  cmsado  desolated  the  re- 
gions through  which  they  passed.  The  dis- 
puted rights  to  Galicia  and  Dalmatia,  and  the 
often  changing  relations  with  the  Byzantine 
empire,  were  now  sources  of  frequent  wars  in 
the  north  and  south.  Stephen  III.  (]iei-'73), 
Gejza's  youthful  son,  who  overcame  the  in- 
trigues of  Manuel  Comnenns  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  two  rivals,  Ladislas  II.  and  Stephen 
IV,,  bnt  succumbed  to  poison,  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  B^la  III.  (1173-'9e),  who,  hav- 
ing been  educated  at  the  Greek  court,  and 
supported  hy  it,  introduced  various  imitations 
of  its  administrative  oi^anization,  and  was 
successful  in  Galicia,  as  well  as  in  Dalmatia 
gainst  the  republic  of  Venice.  Ilis  connection 
with  the  West  in  consequence  of  his  marriage 
with  Margaret  of  France  induced  numerous 
noble  yOQths  to  visit  the  chief  cities  and  schools 
of  France,  England,  and  Italy.  His  son  Emeric 
(1198-1205)  was  tormented  by  the  revolts  of 
his  brother  Andrew,  and  in  vain  had  his  son 
Ladislas  HI.  crowned  before  his  death.  An- 
drew II.  (1205-'35)  was  successively  under 


the  influence  of  his  unscrupulous  wife,  who 
finally  was  assassinated;  of  the  pope,  who 
compelled  him  to  undertake  a  crusade ;  of  his 
financiers,  Christian,  Saracen,  and  Jewish, 
who  monopolized  the  revenues  of  the  impov- 
erished kingdom;  of  the  nobility,  who  in  1222 
extorted  from  him  the  "  Golden  Bull,"  a  Hun- 
garian Magna  Oharta  of  fi'eedom  and  privi- 
leges, including  the  right  of  armed  resistance 
to  tyranny ;  and  finally  of  a  combined  violent 
opposition,  to  which  belonged  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Baa  (IV.).  The  long  reign  of  tlie  latter 
(1335-'7(l)  commenced  with  salutary  reforms, 
but  was  afterward  disturbed  by  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  Cumans  and  the  invaaon  of  the 
Tartars,  who  annihilated  the  Haogarian  army 
on  the  S^6  (1241),  and  marked  their  way  irom 
the  Carpathians  to  the  Adriatic  by  sword  and 
fire,  famine  and  pestilence.  B61a  did  his  best 
to  restore  order  and  repeople  the  country  by 
new  immigrants,  bestowed  various  rights  on 
the  cities,  and  promoted  the  culture  of  the 
vine;  but  his  wars  with  Austria,  Styria,  Ac, 
and  the  revolts  of  his  son  Stephen,  destroyed 
order,  and  promoted  only  the  nsurpations  of 
the  high  nobility.  Stephen  V.  (1270-'72)  was 
successful  against  Ottokar  of  Bohemia.  His 
son  Ladislas  IV.  (1272-'90),  who  succeeded  at 
the  age  of  10,  caused  violent  commotions  and 
endless  misery  by  his  Oumanian  amours  and 
predilections,  and  was  murdered  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  one  of  his  mistresses.  A  nephew  of 
Baa  IV.,  Andrew  III.  (1290-1301),  was  the 
last  of  the  ArpMs,  and  after  a  disturbed  reign, 
which  various  diets  held  on  the  plain  of  RAkos 
near  Pesth  could  not  consolidate,  died  proba- 
bly by  poison.  The  throne  was  now  open  for 
competition,  and  the  royal  dignity  became 
purely  elective.  Charles  Robert  of  Anjou,  a 
nephew  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  by  his 
motlfer  a  descendant  of  the  extinct  dyaasty, 
being  supported  by  the  see  of  Rome,  was  tlio 
first  elected ;  while  another  party,  the  leader 
of  which  was  the  powerful  count  Matthias 
Os4k,  successively  elected  Wenoeslas,  son  of 
the  king  of  Bohemia  (1301-'5>,  and  Otho  of 
Bavaria  (1305~'8),  both  of  whom  were  hy 
a  similar  title  descendants  of  the  Arpids. 
Charles  Robert's  reign  (1809-'42)  was  marked 
by  great  successes  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
regal  power  was  extended  and  consolidated, 
chiefly  by  a  new  military  and  financial  organi- 
zation ;  western  refinement  and  luxury  made 
the  Hungarian  lords  more  docile,  and  the  suc- 
cession to  the  thrones  of  Poland  and  Naples 
was  secured  to  the  two  sons  of  the  king,  I^uis 
and  Andrew.  Visegrdd,  however,  which  re- 
placed Stuhl-Weissenbnrg  as  the  royal  resi- 
dence. Witnessed  many  a  princely  crime.  Buda 
became  a  still  more  splendid  reudcnco  under 
Loais,  sumamed  the  Great  (1342-82),  who 
further  developed  the  regal  power,  hut  with  it 
the  oppressive  feudal  ipstitutions ;  and,  except- 
ing his  repeated  espeditionsto  Italy  to  revenge 
,the  assassination  of  his  brother  Andrew  by  his 
own  wife,  Joanna,  he  was  successful  in  all  his 
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nndertakings,  conqnering  among  other  terri- 
tories Moldavia  and  Bulgaria.  He  oIho  suc- 
ceeded his  tmcle  Casimir  flie  Great,  the  last  of 
the  Piaat^  as  ting  of  Poland,  He  was  chival- 
rous, luxurious,  and  bigoted ;  he  promoted  oom- 
meroe,  but  bnrdened  the  peasants,  persecuted 
the  Cuman  pagans,  and  expelled  the  Jews, 
whom,  however,  his  son-in-law  Sigismiind  of 
Lusemburg  brought  back  into  the  country. 
This  prince  having  liberated  his  wife  Mary,  who 
had  got  rid  of  a  rival,  the  Neapolitan  Charles 
the  little,  bj  assassination,  but  subsequently 
lost  her  throne  and  freedom,  reigned  together 
with  her  (1387-'90),  and  after  her  death  alone 
(1395-1437),   being  also  elected  German  em- 

Cor,  and  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  his 
Lse  in  Bohemia.  ■  Hia  long  reign  was  fall  of 
civil  strife,  including  the  Hussite  war  in  Bo- 
hemia, a  revolt  in  Hungary,  which  for  a  short 
time  deprived  him  of  his  liberty,  and  a  rising 
of  the  peasants  in.  Transylvania,  and  of  wars 
agMnst  Venice  and  the  Turks,  who  under  Ba- 
jazet  routed  him  in  the  battle  of  Nloopolis; 
hut  it  was  also  marked  by  some  salutary  re- 
forms in  favor  of  the  lower  classes.  Sigismund 
was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  the  emperor 
Albert  (H.)  of  Hapaburg  (1437-'S),  He  died 
after  an  nnsuccessftil  campaign  against  Sultan 
Amarath,  leaving  hia  thrones  to  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth, who  offered  her  hand  to  Ladislas  HI. 
of  Poland,  a  grandson  of  Louis  the  Great.  The 
young  Polish  king  after  some  struggle  became 
also  king  of  Hunj^ary  under  the  name  of  Ula- 
dislas  I.  (Hang.  Uldsslo),  hut,  after  several  vic- 
tories of  his  great  general  John  Hunyady  over 
the  Turks,  felt  at  Varna  (1444),  having  broken 
his  oath  of  peace  to  the  infidels.  Ladislas  (V.), 
the  posthumous  child  of  Albert,  whom  hia 
mother  Elizabeth,  shortly  before  her  death, 
had  carried  together  with  the  crown  to  her 
brother-in-law  the  emperor  Frederick  IH.,  was 
now  acknowledged  as  king  (1445),  Hunyady  be- 
ing appointed  governor  or  regent.  Frederick 
of  Hapsburg,  however,  had  to  be  compelled  to 
restore  the  prince ;  powerful  lords  caused  end- 
less disturbances,  and  the  Turks  menaced  Hun- 
gary, while  preparing  to  strike  the  last  blow 
at  the  Byzantine  empire.  Hunyady  himself 
was  defeated,  but  made  good  his  escape,  and 
died  victorious,  having  repulsed  Mohammed 
IL,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  from  the 
walls  of  Belgrade  (1456).  Of  his  two  sons, 
Ladislas  was  executed  by  command  of  the  uo- 
gratefal  king,  but  Matthias,  surnamed  Oorvi- 
nus,  ascended  the  throne  after  the  death  of  the 
latter  (1457)  and  a  protracted  election  struggle. 
The  ablest  monarch  of  Hungary  (1458-'90),  he 
subdued  the  rebellious  lords,  and  in  numerous 
campaigns  vanquished  the  emperor,  Podiebrad 
of  Bohemia,  and  the  armies  of  Mohammed  H. 
He  restored  order,  law,  and  prosperity,  pro- 
moted science  and  art  more  than  any  other 
Srince  of  his  &^,  and  administered  his  king- 
om  with  an  impartiality  the  glory  of  which 
survived  him  in  the  popular  adage,  "  King  Mat- 
thias is  dead,  justice  gone."    But  his  works 


perished  with  him.  The  indolent  T 
(II.)  of  Bohemia  (1490-1516)  was  as  poor  as  tie 
was  contemptible,  and  let  Ms  lords  do  as  they 
chose.  Of  these  John  Zipolya,  waywode  of 
Transylvania,  suppressed  with  dreadful  blood- 
shed a  great  insurrection  of  the  peasantry  un- 
der Dozsa  (1514),  Under  the  young  and  weak 
son  of  Uladislas,  Lonis  II.  (I5ie-'2fi),  the 
country  gradually  ripened  for  a  catastrophe. 
While  the  nobles  disputed,  Belgrade  fell,  and 
finally  the  battle  of  Mohucs  was  rashly  fought 
against  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  The 
Hungarian  army  was  destroyed,  Louis  perished 
on  his  flight,  and  his  wife,  Oie  sister  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria,  hastened  to  carry  the  crown 
to  her  brother.  This  prince  inaugurated  the 
still  reigning  dynasty  of  the  Hapsborgs,  being 
acknowledged  as  king  (1537-'64)  by  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  western  counties,  while  the  national 
party  elected  John  Zipolja,  who  prevailed  in 
Transylvania  and  the  adjoining  parts.  The 
latter  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Soly- 
mmi,  who  toot  Bnda  and  even  besieged  Vienna 
(1529).  Long  campaigns  and  negotiations  and 
sborii-lived  treaties  now  followed  each  other, 
the  final  result  of  which  was  that  Hungary 
was  for  about  160  years  divided  into  three  parts 
with  often  changing  limits,  nnder  the  Haps- 
burgs  as  kings,  the  pashas  of  the  sultans,  and 
the  princes  of  Transylvania.  The  greater  part 
of  Hungary  proper,  however,  including  the 
whole  northwest,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  royal 
or  imperial  armies,  the  monarchs  holding  also 
the  crown  of  Germany  ai'ter  the  abdication  of 
Charles  V,,  and  finding  many  a  hero  among 
their  Hungarian  subjects,  Maximilian  (1664- 
'76)  was  saved  by  the  self-sacrificing  heroism 
of  Zrinyi,  who  fell  with  hia  little  fortress  Szi- 
get  and  the  last  of  his  men  only  after  the  death 
of  the  besieger  Solymnn  and  the  destruction 
of  a  part  of  his  army  (1566),  All  these  ser- 
vieeB  of  the  magnates,  as  well  as  of  the  nation, 
were  ill  repaid  by  the  Austrian  dynasty.  The 
diets  of  Hungary,  which  for  centuries  remained 
the  blood-covered  bulwark  of  Christendom, 
more  than  once  had  to  complain  that  the  impe- 
rial soldiery  did  more  to  devastate  the  country 
and  famish  the  people  than  the  infidel  con- 
querors. Rudolph  1.(1676-1608)  commenced 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  These, 
however,  not  only  had  a  free  home  in  Transyl- 
vania under  the  enlightened  Stephen  B^thori, 
afterward  king  of  Poland  (who  had  succeeded 
the  younger  2Apol7a),  but  also  a  protector  of 
their  rights  in  Hungary  in  Bocskay,  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  successor  of  Sigismund  Bithori,  who 
suddenly  raised  the  banner  of  freedom,  sweep- 
ing all  over  the  north,  crushing  the  generals  of 
Rudolph,  and  finally  compelling  the  latter  to 
the  humiliating  peace  of  Vienna  (1606).  The 
old  emperor  finally  resigned  his  Hungarian 
crown  to  his  brother  Matthias  (II.),  whose  tol- 
erant reign,  however,  was  too  short  for  the 
pacification  of  the  country  (1608-'19).  His 
successor  Ferdinand  II.  {16I9^'37),  who  com- 
menced his  reign  araid  the  first  flames  of  the 
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thirty  years'  war,  was  prevented  from  tearing 
the  HuDgarian  charter  of  liberty,  as  he  did  the 
Bohemian^  by  the  victories  of  the  Transylra- 
Dian  prince  Bethlen  Gabor  (Gabriel  Bethlen), 
the  successor  of  the  profligate  tyrant  Gabriel 
Bathori,  who  extorted  from  him  the  treaty  of 
Nikolsburg  (1633),  which  again  sanctioned  the 
rights  of  the  Protestants.  A  similar  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Linz  by  Ferdinand  HI.  (1637- 
'57)  with  George  I.  Eikdczy  of  Transylvania 
(1645).  Leopold  I.  (1857-1705),  whose  long 
reign  in  Uungary  waa  but  a  series  of  wars,  in.- 
snrrectiona,  and  executions,  fonnd  a  less  able 
opponent  in  the  ambitious  George  II.  RSi6czy 
of  Transylvania,  and  excellent  generals  against 
the  Turts  in  Monteoucoli,  who  gmned  the  bat- 
tle of  8L  Gothard  (1664),  and  Nicholas  Zrinyi 
(the  poet),  but  made  an  i^ominioas  peace  with 
the  sultan,  and  sent  against  the  insui^nts  of 
the  northern  counties  the  bloodthirsty  Caraffa, 
Strasoido,  and  others.  The  people  rose  again 
"for  God  and  freedom"  under  TokSlyi  (1678), 
who:,  being  allied  with  Apafi  of  Transylvania, 
the  Porte,  and  Louis  SIV,  of  France,  was  near 
uniting  the  whole  of  Hungary  under  his  ban- 
ner, when  the  reverses  of  the  Turks  before 
Vienna  (1683),  and  the  subsequent  victories  of 
the  imperialists,  sealed  the  fkte  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. Oaraffa  made  the  scaffold  permanent  in 
Eperies;  the  diet  of  Presburg  had  to  consent 
to  the  demands  of  the  emperor  in  making  the 
throne  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria  and 
abrogating  the  clause  of  the  golden  bull  which 
guaranteed  the  right  of  resistance  to  oppres- 
sion (1687) ;  Prince  Eugene  completed  the  vic- 
tories over  the  Turks,  and  conquered  the  peace 
of  Carlovitz  (1699) ;  Transylvania  was  occu- 
-  pied,  and  T5k6lji,  who  tried  in  vwn  to  recov- 
er it,  died  in  exile  in  Asia  Minor.  Hungary 
waa  now  a  province  of  Austria,  and  treated  as 
such,  when  the  noble-hearted  Francis  R4k6czy, 
who  had  long  lived  in  exile,  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  Nl  E.  borders  (170S)  and  renewed  the 
struggle  for  religious  and  civil  liberty.  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics  flocked  to  his  banners, 
which  were  triumphantly  carried  into  the  very 
vicinity  of  Vienna,  when  the  emperor  died.  His 
son  Joseph  I.  (I705-'ll)  was  inclined  to  peace, 
and  R^k6czy  waa  not  om>osed  to  it,  though  as- 
sisted byLouia  XIV.  and  the  perplexities  of  the 
new  emperor  in  the  war  of  Spanish  succession, 
Diets  and  negotiations  followed  each  other,  but 
without  success,  while  the  victories  of  Eugene 
and  Marlborough  and  violent  dissensions  in  the 
camp  of  the  insurgents  enabled  the  emperor  to 
restore  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in  Hungary, 
In  the  absence  of  Bakoozy,  who  had  gone  to 
Poland  to  procure  the  alliance  of  Peter  the 
Great,  a  peace  was  finally  concluded  at  SznU 
mir  (1711)  *ith  the  representatives  of  the  em- 
perorj  toleration  and  a  strict  observance  of  the 
constitution  |)eing  promised.  Joseph's  succes- 
sor Charles  (VI.  as  emperor,  III,  as  king, 
1711-'40)  ratified  the  treaty,  while  Riik6czy 
absolved  his  followers  fVom  their  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  him.    The  new  emperor's  favorite 


scheme,  the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  was  to 
secure  the  succession  of  the  female  line  to  all 
his  possessions,  was  agreed  to  by  the  diet  of 
1732,  which  also  enacted  various  other  impor- 
tant laws.  The  peace  of  Passarovitz  (1718), 
the  result  of  Eugene's  new  victories,  enlarged 
the  kingdom  with  the  Banat,  the  last  prov- 
ince of  the  Turks  in  Hungary ;  but  after  an- 
other war  Belgrade  was  ceded  to  the  Turks 
by  the  treaty  concluded  in  that  city  in  1739. 
ChMles's  mild  reign  disposed  the  nation  to  de- 
fend the  disputed  rights  of  his  daughter  Maria 
Theresa  (1740-'80),  who  appeared  in  person  be- 
fore the  diet  of  Presburg,  and  was  greeted  with 
lively  acclamations  by  the  chivalric  nobles. 
Their  J/brwimui'^ri)  regenostro  Maria  Theresa 
was  no  vain  promise,  for  Hungarian  blood  was 
shed  profusely  in  her  wars  against  Frederick  the 
Great  and  other  enemies.  .  She  rewarded  the 
fldelity  of  the  people  by  mildness,  and  various 
ameliorations  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
(the  Urbarium)  are  among  the  merits  of  her 
reign;  but  she  too  was  far  from  strictly  observ- 
ing the  constitution,  which  her  son  Joseph  II. 
(1780-'90),  in  his  immoderate  zeal  for  reforms 
and  centralization,  was  eager  to  destroy.  To 
avoid  binding  himself  by  the  constitutional 
oath,  he  refused  to  he  crowned  in  Hungary, 
autocratically  dictated  his  liberal  reforms,  and 
imposed  upon  the  country  foreign  ofEeials,  a 
foreign  language,  the  German,  and  foreign 
official  costumes.  But  bia  violent  though  well 
meant  measures  were  opposed  everywhere, 
and  the  rising  in  his  Belgic  provinces,  the  un- 
favorable issue  of  his  war  against  Turkey,  and 
finally  the  threatening  events  in  France,  com- 

Selled  the  philanthropic  despot  to  revoke  his  ■ 
ecrees  shortly  before  his  death.  His  mild 
and  dissolute  brother  Leopold  II.  (1790-'92), 
afraid  of  the  growing  storm  in  the  West,  has-, 
tened  to  appease  the  Hungarian  nation,  which 
had  been  aroused  by  ignominious  treatment, 
and  the  spectacle  of  its  perishing  neighbor 
Poland  to  a  general  desire  of  national  regen- 
eration. The  diet  of  1791  again  sanctioned 
the  most  essential  constitutional  rights  of  the 
kingdom  in  general,  and  of  the  Pi-otestants  in 
particular,  and  for  a  series  of  years  Francis, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Leopold  (1793-1835), 
waa  satisfied  during  his  wars  with  France 
with  the  continual  subsidies  of  Hungary  in 
money  and  men.  The  rare  manifestations  of 
democratic  convictions  he  stifled  in  the  dun- 
geons of  his  fortresses,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
priest  Martinovics  (1795),  in  the  blood  of  the 
offenders.  The  magnates  were  flattered  and 
remained  f^thful.  Thus  Uapoleon  in  vain 
called  upon  the  Hungarians  to  rise  for  national 
independence  (1809).  Scarcely,  however,  was 
Napoleon  fallen,  when  Francis's  minister  Met- 
ternioh  began  to  undermine  the  constitution  of 
Hungary,  the  only  check  on  the  unlimited  sway 
of  the  Austrian  rulers.  Every  means,  secret 
or  open,  was  resorted  to,  but  in  vain.  The 
progress  of  enlightenment,  the  warning  exam- 
ple of  Poland,  and  the  spirit  of  nationality,  re- 
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kindled  by  tlie  activity  of  Francis  Kazinczy 
and  others,  had  prepared  the  nation  for  a 
stru^le  for  constitutionalism  and  liberal  re- 
forms, which  Metternich,  both  tinder  Francis 
and  his  imbecile  son  Ferdinand  V.  (I.  as  empe- 
ror of  Austria,  1835-'48),  was  unable  effectively 
to  resist.  The  Hungarian  constitution  had  du- 
ring the  last  few  centuries  undergone  numeroiis 
moditications,  without  having  at  any  period  of 
its  esistence  lost  its  vitality.  As  it  was  now, 
it  was  at  the  same- time  a  charter  of  freedom, 
which  shielded  the  people  at  large,  and  espe- 
cially the  non-Catholics,  agtunst  hnreaucratic 
away,  and  secured  to  the  nobility  the  greatest 
degree  of  personal  liberty  and  immunity  en- 
joyed by  any  class  in  Europe,  and  on  the  other 
hand  an  instrument  of  oppression  in  the  bands 
of  the  nobility  against  all  plebeian  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  especially  the  peasaqtry,  which 
was  degraded  by  numerous  feudal  bardens. 
Tlie  nobles  were  free  from  every  tax  and  per- 
sonal service,  except  in  case  of  a  hostile  attack 
on  the  country  itself,  when  they  were  obliged 
to  rise  in  a  body  at  their  own  expense;  they 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  the  right  of  habeas 
eorpu»,  governed  the  counties  by  their  regular 
assembhes  ("congregations"),  elected  ma^s- 
trates,  and  exercised  the  right  of  legislation  by 
tbeir  deputies  to  the  lower  house  of  the  diet. 
The  higher  nobility,  ormagnates,  together  with 
the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  crown  and  the 
church,  formed  the  upper  house  of  the  diet  un- 
der the  presidency  of  the  palatine.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  free  royal  towns  was  almost 
nominal.  The  diet  was  now  regularly  con- 
voted  by  the  monarch  at  Preshurg,  at  intervals 
not  exceeding  three  years.  Its  duration  was 
nniimited.  The  chief  royal  organs  of  general 
administration  were  tie  Hungarian  aulic  chan- 
cery at  Vienna,  and  the  royal  ciiuncil  at  Buda, 
whose  decisions,  however,  very  often  met  with 
opposition  or  delay  in  the  county  assemblies, 
Tnis  uM  inertim  of  the  latter  was  the  principal 
check  on  all  despotic  or  unconstitutional  at- 
tempts of  the  Vienna  ministry,  while  their  pub- 
licity and  jealously  guarded  freedom  of  debate 
were  the  chief  elements  of  progress  and  politi- 
cal enlightenment.  Grradnally  to  abolish  the  im- 
munity of  the  nobles  and  the  ftndal  burdens  of 
the  peasantiy,  to  endow  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  with  political  rights,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  fortify  the  old  bvJwarks  of  the  consti- 
tution, now  became  the  task  of  the  patriots ; 
and  the  great  movement  offered  the  rare  spec- 
tacle of  an  aristocracy  contending  for  the  abo- 
lition of  privileges  and  the  equality  of  the  peo- 
ple, Paul  Nagy  and  Count  Stephen  Sz^ohenji 
were  the  champions  of  nationality  at  the  diet  of 
1825,  which  inaugurated  a  long  period  of  mod- 
erate but  gradual  reforms,  the  moat  important 
of  which  were  carried  through  at  the  diets  of 
1883-'6, 183B-'40,  and  1843-'4.  The  rights  of 
Ihe  non-noble  citizens,  peasantry,  and  Jews, 
the  equality  of  the  Christian  confessions,  the 
official  use  of  the  Hungarian  language,  and  the 
freedom  of  speech  were  extended,  the  majority 
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of  tbe  educated  lower  nobility  and  a  minority 
of  the  higher  ardently  contending  against  old 
abuses  and  aristocratic  immunities,  against 
bureaucratic  despotism  and  religious  intoler- 
ance. Among  the  leaders  of  the  "liberal  op- 
position" under  Ferdinand  were  the  members 
of  the  upper  house  Count  Louis  Batthyanyi 
and  Baron  Edtvos ;  the  deputies  DeSk,  Be6th  j, 
Klauz&l,  Biday,  Balogh,  and  Eubinyi ;  the 
Transylvanian  agitator  Baron  Wesselfnji,  and 
the  publicist  Kosautb.  Tbe  cabinet  of  Vienna 
chose  the  last  five  as  its  victims,  prosecuting 
them  for  treason,  and  imprisoning  Wessel4nyi 
and  Eossnth  for  years.  The  old  palatine  Jo- 
seph, tbe  uncle  of  tbe  emperor,  and  the  con- 
servatives under  the  lead  of  8z6chenyi  and  oth- 
ers, in  vain  strove  to  check  the  agitation.  It 
reached  its  culminating  point  when  Kossuth, 
after  a  lively  struggle,  was  elected  as  represen- 
tative of  Pesth  to  the  diet  of  1847.  A  conflict 
with  the  government  seemed  imminent,  when 
the  general  shock  which  followed  the  French 
revolution  of  Februarf  overthrew  the  rule  of 
Metternich  QUarcb  13,  1848).  Kossuth  was 
greeted  as  Uberator  by  the  people  of  Vienna, 
and  together  with  L,  Batthyanyi  intrusted  with 
tbe  formation  of  an  independent  Hungarian 
ministry  by  Ferdinand.  Pesth  had  its  revolu- 
tionary jovrnee  on  March  16.  Batthyanyi  was 
president  of  the  new  ministry,  Kossuth  minis- 
ter of  finance.  Having  enacted  the  abolition 
of  feudality,  a  new  election  law,  and  various 
other  radical  changes  in  the  constitution,  the 
last  diet  of  Presburg  dissolved,  the  new  na- 
tional assembly  being  appointed  to  meet  in 
July  at'  Pesth.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna  com- 
menced its  intrigues  against  the  new  order  of 
things  on  the  very  day  when  it  sanctioned  it. 
Jellachioh  and  others  were  sent  openly  or  se- 
eretlytoorganiieinsurrectionsamongtbesonth- 
ern  Slavic  tribes  and  the  Wallachs  and  Sasons 
in  Transylvania,  the  diet  of  which  proclaimed 
its  reunion  with  Hungary,  Every  new  mea- 
sure met  with  opposition  or  delay  through  the 
Vienna  government  or  its  tools.  Negotiations 
had  no  result.  The  whole  south  of  the  coun- 
try was  soon  in  a  flame.  Croatia  and  Slave- 
nia  procltumed  their  independence  of  Hungary, 
and  Ban  Jellachich  occupied  the  Littorale,  and 
threatened  to  cross  the  Drave.  Against  all 
these  contingencies  the  only  resource  of  the 
government  was  Its  own  zeal  and  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  people.  Volunteer  troops  (honv^ds, 
defenders  of  the  land)  were  raised  in  the  conn- 
ties,  contributions  toward  a  national  treasury 
were  collected,  and  tbe  militia  was  organ- 
ized. The  diet  assembled  in  July  and  voted 
extensive  levies  and  ample  means  for  defence, 
but  Ferdinand  reiiised  to  sanction  its  resolu- 
tions. The  Austrian  troops  which  were  still 
sent  against  the  insurgents  were  led  by  trai- 
tors. A  serious  attempt  under  MfszSrosagainst 
the  Eascians  in  BAcs  (August)  foiled;  the 
new  troops  were  slowly  gathering.  Jellachich 
finally  crossed  the  Drave,  and  tiie  Vienna  gov- 
ernment, having  reconquered  Lombardy,  threw 
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off  its  mask  and  sent  Count  Lamberg  to  dis- 
perse tJie  diet  by  tbroe.  The  Batthyinji  min- 
istry now  resigned,  and  a  oommittee  of  de- 
fence was  fonned  under  the  presidency  of  Kos- 
sutb.  The  revolution  began.  The  old  troops 
were  transformed  and  blended  with  the  new. 
Kossuth's  eloquence  bronght  the  people  of  the 
central  plain  under  onus.  Single  detachments 
of  Hungarian  troops  returned  with  or  without 
their  officers  from  abroad.  The  fortress  Co- 
morn  was  secured.  The  archduke  Stephen, 
the  new  palatine,  fied  from  the  country.  Lara- 
berg  was  massacred  on  the  bridge  of  Peath  by 
a  mob,  Jellaohich  was  defeated  at  Pdkozd 
near  Buda  (Sept,  29)  and  fled  toward  Vienna, 
which  rose  m  revolution  (Oct.  6).  The  prin- 
cipal fortresses  hoisted  the  national  flag.  On 
the  other  hand,  Temesvar  and  Arad  hoisted 
that  of  Austria.  The  war  of  races  raged,  with 
terrible  fary  and  varying  success.  Transylvania 
was  entirely  lost.  The  pnrsuit  of  Jellaohich 
was  executed  with  hesitation  by  JTGga,  a  late 
Austrian  general,  the  frontier  river  Leithawas 
crossed  too  late,  and  the  hastily  colleoted  vol- 
unteers fled  after  a  short  fight  at  Schwechat 
(Oct.  80)  against  Wmdischgratz  and  Jellachicli, 
who  thus  became  masters  of  Vienna.  Katona, 
sent  to  reconquer  Transylvania,  was  routed  at 
Deea.  Count  Schlick  entered  Hungary  from  the 
north,  and  occupied  Kaschau  (Dec.  11),  The 
Eascian  Damjanics  alone  led  the  honv6ds  to 
victory  on  the  8.  E.  frontier,  while  Perczel  suc- 
oeasfully  defended  the  line  of  the  Drave  on  the 

5.  W;  Unable  to  defend  the  W.  frontier  against 
Windiachgratz,  Gorgey,  the  new  commander  of 
the  army  of  the  upper  Danube,  retreated  on  the 
right  bank  of  that  river,  evacuating  Presburg, 
Kaab,  and,  after  the  rout  of  the  equally  retreating 
Perczel  at  Moor  (Deo.  2fl)  and  an  engagement 
at  KtSny,  the  capital  Buda-Pesth  itself  (Jan, 

6,  1849).  The  day  before,  Schlick  dispersed 
the  undisciplined  army  of  the  north  under  M6- 
Bziros,  the  minister  of  war.  Thus  the  govern- 
ment and  diet,  which  transferred  their  seat  to 
Debreczin,  would  have  had  httle  prospect  of 
security  if  the  Polish  general  Bern  had  not  be- 
gun in  the  latter  half  of  December  a  new  Tran- 
sjlvanian  campaign,  which  cheered  the  patriots 
with  a  nearly  unbroken  series  of  successes  over 
the  imperialists.  GCrgey,  too,  who  according 
fo  a  new  plan  of  operations  returned  westward 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  leaving  a  part 
of  his  troops  with  Perczel  on  the  middle  Theiss, 
succeeded  in  diverting  the  Austrian  main  army 
under  Windisohgratz  from  a  march  on  Debre- 
czin. Then  turning  northward,  he  skilfully 
fought  his  way  through  the  rugged  region  of 
the  Ore  mountains,  amid  continual  perils  and, 
after  a  signal  victory  of  his  vanguard  under 
Guyon  over  SchlicFs  corps  on  Mount  Brany- 
iszk6  (Feb.  5),  finally  effected  a  junction  with 
the  army  of  the  upper  Theiss,  which  under 
Elapka  had  been  successful  against  that  Aus- 
trian general.  The  activity  of  Kossuth  and 
his  associates  in  supplying  all  tbese  bodies 
of  troops  with  men,  ammunition,  money,  and 


officers  was  admirable.  The  zeal  of  the  com- 
mittee of  defence  was  worthily  responded  to 
by  the  confidence  of  the  people,  who,  even 
when  two  thirds  of  the  oonnliy  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  almost  as  willingly  accept- 
ed "Kossuth's  bills"  as  specie,  and  by  the  gen- 
eral bravery  of  the  troops.  But  new  dangers 
arose  with  the  invasion  of  the  Russians  from 
the  Danubian  principalities  into  Transylvania, 
where  Bem,  after  a  triumphant  march  (Janu- 
ary), was  suddenly  cheeked  before  Hcrmann- 
atadt,  and  could  save  his  position  at  Piski  (Feb. 
9,  10)  only  after  the  loss  of  a  part  of  his 
troops;  and  within  thenational  camp  by  the 
stubborn  disobedience  and  intrigues  of  Gorgey, 
which  caused  the  unfavorable  issue  of  the  great 
battle  of  K^polna  (Feb.  26,  27),  the  retreat  of 
the  nnited  main  army  beyond  the  Theiss,  the 
deposition  of  its  commander,  the  Pole  Dem- 
binski,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  time.  An- 
other heavy  loss  was  that  of"  the  isolated  for- 
tress EszSk,  which  was  surrendered  with  im- 
mense stores  by  its  cowardly  commanders. 
Elated  by  the  despatches  of  Prince  Windisoh- 
gratz, the  young  emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who 
had  succeeded  his  uncle  at  Ohnutz,  Dec.  2, 
1848,  now  promulgated  a  new  constitution 
(March  4),  which  with  one  stroke  annihilated 
the  constitution  and  national  independence  of 
Hungary,  making  it,  with  narrowed  limits,  a 
crownland  of  Austria.  But  the  next  few  days 
brought  a  new  series  of  Hungarian  victories. 
Damjanics,  who  had  been  recalled  from  the 
south,  routed  the  Anstrians  at  Szolnok  (March 
B).  Bern  took  Hermannstadt  and  drove  the 
Russians  through  the  Red  Tower  pass  into 
Wallaohia.  After  the  occupation  of  Oronstadt, 
all  Transylvania,  except  Carlsburg,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Polish  general.  Perczel  swept 
over  the  Rascian  Vendue.  The  temporary 
chief  commander  of  the  main  army,  Vetter, 
having  fallen  ill,  Gorgey  finally  received  the 
command,  and  the  offensive  against  Windisoh- 
gratz was  resumed.  Ho  crossed  the  Theiss  at 
various  points,  and,  advancing  toward  the  cap- 
ital, defeated  the  enemy  at  Hatvan  (April  2), 
Bioske,  Izsaszeg,  Waitzen,  and  Nagy  Sarl6,  res- 
cued Oomom,  which  had  withstood  a  long  siege 
and  bombardment,  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
gained  a  victory  at  Acs  (April  26).  During 
this  short  campaign  the  diet  at  Debreczin  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  the  country  (April 
14),  appointing  Kossuth  its  governor,  and  Au- 
lich  entered  Peath.  Instead,  however,  of  con- 
tinning  his  victorious  march  to  the  capital  of 
the  enemy,  Gorgey  returned  with  the  bulk  of 
his  army  to  the  siege  of  Buda,  while  a  new  and 
extensive  Russian  invasion  was  approaching, 
Buda  was  stormed  (May  31),  the  government 
and  diet  returned  to  the  capital,  and  Gorgey 
again  took  the  field,  hut  injudiciously  chose  the 
N  bank  of  the  Danube  for  his  new  campaign, 
and,  without  profiting  by  Kmetty's  victory  at 
Csorna,  8.  of  that  river  (June  13),  wasted  the 
blood  ot  his  army  on  the  Waag.  The  Russian 
armies  and  fresh  Austrian  troops  under  Hay- 
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nan  were  in  the  meanwhile  pouring  into  the 
country  from  various  quarters.  WyBocki,  the 
successor  of  Demhinski  in  commaod,  retreated 
before  Paskevitoh ;  Temesvar  was  unsuccess- 
fullj  besieged  bj  Vfeosey ;  Bern  was  paralyzed 
by  a  new  and  more  tenible  rising  of  the  Wal- 
lachs,  while  hia  province,  too,  was  invaded  by 
the  Rnssians.  After  various  unsuccessful  strug- 
gles oh  the  lino  of  the  Waag,  the  Iobb  of  Eaab, 
and  a  great  battle  at  Sz6ny  (July  3),  Gorgey, 
leaving  Klapka  in  Oomorn,  finally  retreated  to- 
ward the  middle  Theiss;  but  after  a  bloody 
fight  against  Paekevitch  at  Waitzen  (July  15), 
he  turned  northward,  again  and  again  repulsing 
the  Russians,  and  crossed  the  Theiss  at  Tokay. 
The  KusaianB  crossed  it  at  Ftired,  while  the 
central  Hungarian  forces  under  the  chief  com- 
mand of  Demhinski  retreated  toward  Szegedin, 
The  government,  leaving  the  former  place, 
where  the  last  session  of  the  diet  had  been 
held,  retired  to  Arad,  which,  having  recently 
surrendered,  waB  made  the  last  point  of  genera! 
concentration,  after  the  rout  of  Bern  at  Sehas- 
burg  by  the  Russians  under  Liidera,  of  one  of 
G5rgey's  divisnons  under  Nagy-8findor  before 
Debreczin  by  the  array  of  Paskevitch,  and  of 
Demhinski  at  SzOreg  by  Haynau,  Demhinski, 
however,  retreated  toward  Temesviir,  where 
his  army  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  (Aug.  S), 
Gorgey,  who  now  arrived  at  Arad,  summoned 
Kossuth  to  resign,  and  received  &om  him  the 
supreme  civil  and  military  command,  Klapka's 
sally  from  Oomorn  and  signal  victory  over  the 
besieging  Austrian  army  (Aug.  3)  being  un- 
known at  Arad.  Two  days  later  Gorgey  sur- 
rendered his  army  at  discretion  to  the  generals 
of  the  czar  at  Viifigos  (Aug.  13).  Damjsnics 
followed  his  example,  and  surrendered  Arad. 
Kossuth,  the  late  ministers  Szemere  and  Oaa- 
niir  Batthyfinyi,  the  generals  Bem,  Demhinski, 
M^szaroa,  Vetter,  Perczel,  Gnyon,  Kmetty, 
Wjsocki,  and  others,  fled  into  Turkey.  Mun- 
kScs,  Peterwardein,  and  Comorn  capitulated. 
But  scarcely  had  the  tricolor  disappeared  from 
the  ramparts  of  the  last  named  fortress,  Oct. 
4,  when  the  work  of  revenge  commenced  on 
the  side  of  the  victors.  Count  Louis  Batthy- 
dnyi,  who  had  been  made  captive  on  a  mission 
of  peaceful  mediation,  was  executed  at  Pesth, 
Oct.  6,  and  the  commanders  Kis,  Aulich, 
Damjanics,  Nagy-Sdndor,  Torek,  Lahner,  V6- 
csey,  Kn^zioh,  Foltenberg,  Leiningen,  Schwei- 
del,  Dessewffy,  and  Ldzar,  all  of  whom  had  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  were  executed  on  the 
sameday  at  Arad.  Other  eiecutiona  followed. 
The  dungeons  of  the  empire  were  filled  with 
prisoners  for  life  or  long  terms.  Gorgey  was 
confined  at  Klagenfurth,  The  remnants  of  the 
Hungarian  troops  were  impressed  into  the  Aus- 
trian army,  and  the  estates  of  the  rich  patriots 
confiscated.  The  country  remained  under  mar- 
tial law,  receiving  new  divisions,  authorities, 
and  tax  regulations,  and  foreign  officials.  The 
German  was  made  the  language  of  the  reor- 
ganized higher  courts,  offices,  and  schools. 
New  contributions,  military  levies,  and  so-called 
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voluntary  loans,  followed  each  other.  A  con- 
spiracy and  an  attempt  on  the  emperor's  life 
led  to  the  resumption  of  wholesale  esecutiona 
in  1853.  The  Protestants  and  Jews  were  sub- 
jected to  particular  restrictions.  This  state 
of  affairs  ended  with  Austria's  defeat  in  Italy 
(1859).  The  dismissal  of  the  centralizing  min- 
ister Baeh,  the  appointment  of  Goluohowski, 
and  the  diploma  of  Oct.  20,  1860,  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  convocation  of  a  Hungarian  diet. 
Tins  was  opened  in  April,  when  Schmeriing 
had  taken  the  place  of  Golucliowski,  and  the 
patent  of  Feb.  26,  1861,  that  of  the  October 
diploma.  (See  Adbtria,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  14«,  150.) 
As  no  representatives  from  Transylvania  had 
been  summoned,  tlie  diet  considered  itself  in- 
complete, and  this  was  to  be  expressed,  to- 
gether with  other  grievances,  either  by  an  ad- 
dress to  Francis  Joseph,  as  Deak  proposed  it, 
or  merely  by  a  resolution  ignoring  the  royal 
rights  of  that  emperor.  "When  the  debate 
was  to  open.  May  8,  the  leading  defender  of 
the  latter  policy,  Count  Teleky,  was  found  to 
have  put  an  end  to  his  career  by  a  pistol  shot. 
(See  Teleet.)  Deak's  address  was  carried,  but 
as  he  emphatically  demanded  the  restoration 
of  the  laws  of  1848,  the  diet  was  dissolved  in  Au- 
gust. The  country  maintdned  its  opposition  to 
the  Vienna  schemes,  and  only  the  Saxons  and 
Roumans  of  Transylvania  were  persuaded  in 
1863  to  send  representatives  to  the  imperial 
Reichsrath.  Thejoint  intervention  with  Prus- 
sia in  the  ScLleswig-Holstein  affairs  proving 
detrimental  to  Austria,  chiefly  from  want  of 
ready  support  on  the  part  of  the  Hungarian 
and  Slavic  natioualities,  Francis  Joseph  re- 
pahed  to  Pesth  in  June,  1865,  dismissed  Schmer- 
iing, replacing  him  by  a  federalist  minister, 
Belcredi,  suspended  the  imperial  constitution, 
and  convoked  a  new  Hungarian  diet.  Deak 
ruled  this  as  be  did  the  preceding,  and  re- 
mained film  in  his  demands.  Francis  Joseph, 
on  the  eve  of  the  great  struggle  with  Prussia, 
prorogued  the  diet,  but  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Sadowa  (July  3,  1866)  was  ready  to 
submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Hungarians. 
His  new  leading  minister  Beust  undertook  the 
taek  of  carrying  through  a  compromise,  and  the 
result  was  the  dualistic  system  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  as  finally  sanctioned  in 
December,  186T.  (See  Avstkia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  141.) 
A  national  Hungarian  ministry  was  appointed  in 
February,  1867,  of  which  Count  Andrassy  was 
the  head.  A  general  amnesty  was  procliumed, 
and  the  emperor  was  crowned  as  king  of  Hun- 
gary (June  8)  at  Buda,  with  extraordinary 
pomp.  The  diet,  having  carried  through  va- 
rious reforms,  including  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews,  and  settled  the  relations  of  Croatia  to 
the  Hungarian  crown  on  a  basis  analogous  to 
the  relation  of  Hungary  to  the  monarcliy,  closed 
ita  sittings  in  December,  1.868.  Two  principal 
parliamentary  parties  had  been  formed,  the 
conservative  or  Deak  party,  which  had  a  de- 
cided m^ority,  and  the  opposition  party  of  the 
left,  under  tihyczy  and  Tisza,  aiming  at  a  mere 
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personal  union  with  Oisleithan  Austria  under 
the  house  of  Hapahurg.  The  reyolntionary 
extreme  left  numbered  few  ftdherents.  The 
same  was  the  positioD  of  affairs  in  the  diet 
of  1869-'72.  AnctrSsay,  who  in  the  whr  of 
1870  restrained  Benst  train  interfering  against 
Prussia,  succeeded  that  statesman  in  Novem- 
ber, 1871,  as  foreign  minister  of  .the  monarchy, 
Ij6nyay  taking  his  place  in  Hungary.  A  new 
agreement  was  entered  into  with  Croatia,  and 
the  Military  Frontier  districts  were  gradually 
placed  niider  civil  jarisdictioa.  The  finances 
of  the  country,  however,  became  rapidly  em- 
barrassed by  stat«  snbsidies,  and  Lfinyay  fell 
under  personal  attacks,  SzMvy  becoming  his 
Bnceessor  (December,  1872).  The  new  cabinet 
was  even  less  successful,  and  in  March,  1874, 
made  room  for  a  coalition  ministry  under  Bitt6. 
HCNtilET,  LangD^e  and  Uteratnre  of.  The 
Hnngarian  language  (Hung.  Magyar  nyeln)  is 
an  isolated  branch  of  the  Uralo-Altaio  family, 
constituting  a  peculiar  group  with  the  now  ex- 
tinct idioms  of  the  IJzes,  Khazars,  Petchenegs, 
and  ancient  Bulgarians.  Leo  Dtaconus  (lOth 
-Century)  called  the  Magyars  Hnus,  and  the  peo- 
ple liked  to  consider  themselves  as  such,  being 
proud  of  Etele  (Attila)  and  his  brother  Buda. 
The  chronicle  of  the  monastery  of  8t.  Wan- 
drill  and  Dankovszki  connect  them  both  with 
the  Huns  and  Avars.  Some  connect  them 
with  both  the  Uigurs  and  the  westerly  Ogors 
or  Yugri.  There  are  also  various  fanciful 
derivations  of  the  nams  M^yar  from  roots 
belonging  to  the  Hungarian  language.  The 
Byzantine  emperor  Constantino  Porphyrogeni- 
tus  names  the  people  Turkoi.  The  Magyars 
and  the  Osmanlis  agree  in  the  belief  that  they 
are  kindred,  and  the  former  are  called  "bad 
brothers "  by  the  latter  for  having  resisted 
them.  Klaprotft  deduces  the  Hungarian  lan- 
guage from  a  mixture  of  Tartaric  or  Turk- 
ish with  Finnic.  Malte-Brun  considers  the 
Magyars  as  Finns  who  were  subjected  to  the 
Turks  and  to  an  unknown  Uralian  people. 
Besa  found  that  Balkar  tribes  in  the  Caucasus 
boasted  of  being  Magyars,  and  that  the  ruins 
of  a  Magyar  town  were  yet  visible  8.  W.  of 
Astrakhan.  Csoma  de  Koros,  who  went  in 
search  of  the  cradle  of  his  nation,  found  many 
words  in  the  Thibetan  and  other  tongues  of 
middle  Asia  akin  in  sound  and  sense  to  the 
Magyar,  but  was  unable  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  the  original  home  of  the  race.  Many  Hun- 
garian writers  report  that  their  ancestors 
brought  from  Asia  works  written  in  their  na- 
tionfd  84  characters,  which  were  suppressed 
at  the  command  of  Pope  Sylvester  IT.  and  with 
the  aid  of  Stephen  I.,  but  which  were  taught 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  onr  century  in 
remote  places  among  the  Szeklers,  and  may 
be  seen  in  S.  Oyarmathyls  grammar  as  well  as 
in  George  Hickes's  Lmguarum,  Veterum  Sep- 
tentrionailium  Thesaurus  (3  vols,  fol.,  Oxford, 
1703-'S),  under  the  name  of  Munnorum  Utterw. 
The  language  is  now  accommodated  to  the  Lat- 
in alphabet,  and  consists  of  2S  simple  and  6 
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compound  sounds,  agreeing,  unless  otherwise 
noticed,  with  the  Italian,  viz. :  8  vowels :  a 
(like  EngUsh  a  in  what,  mallow),  e,  i  (French), 
i  (also  y),  o,  u,  o  (Fr.  eu),  a  (Fr.  u);  18  conso- 
nants: 5,(i,/,^hard,A(Gennan),  j(German), 
k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  r,  I  (Eng,  th),  t,  .v  (also  in),  g 
(French),  «  (Eng.  <),  xs  (or  '»,  Fr.  7) ;  4  com- 
pounds with  J).-  ffj/  (dv,  as  in  gydr,  factory, 
pron.  dyar,  in  one  syllable),  ly  (as  in  Fr,  fille), 
ny  (Fr.  gri),  ty j  and  2  compound  sibilants: 
cs  (written  also  ch,  ts;  Eng.  ish)  and  cs,  c,  or 
tz  (Eng.  ts).  With  the  addition  of  the  vowels 
marked  as  long  with  the  acute  accent,  as  for 
instance  d  (long  Italian  a),  i,  6,  S,  )i,  1I,  there 
are  88  sounds  in  all,  besides  at,  which  is  used 
only  in  foreign  names,  as  in  Xerxes.  As  in 
Turkish  and  other  kindred  tongues,  the  whole 
mass  of  words  and  grammatical,  forms  is  divi- 
ded into  two  groups,  viz.,  into  those  of  high 
and  low  sound.  The  former  is  determined  by 
the  presence  of  e,  0,  w,  the  latter  by  that  of  a, 
0,  u,  in  the  roots  or  stems;  those  with  i  or  i 
constitute  a  neutral  ground.  All  formative  and 
relative  suffixes  have  therefore  a  double  form, 
in  harmony  with  the  roots  to  which  they  are 
attached;  thus:  1)6,11,  shoulder,  tdllal  (shoul- 
ders), undertakes,  vdllalat,  enterprise ;  but  bees, 
worth,  beesiil,  (he)  respects,  becmiht,  respect. 
Whatever  changes  the  Mt^yar  language  may 
have  undergone  under  adverse  circumstances, 
amid  hostile  nations,  it  has  yet  retained  its  essen- 
tial pecuharities  of  phonetism,  grammar^  and 
construction.  Although  it  contains  many  Slavic, 
Latin,  German,  Greek,  and  other  foreign  words, 
it  has  digested  them  in  its  own  way,  assimila- 
ting them  otherwise  than  the  western  nations 
have  done  with  the  same  element;  thus,  scftuZo, 
Slav,  hlas,  Ger.  iSchnur,  became  isiola,  ialdes, 
ainor.  The  concurrence  of  harsh  sonnds  and 
of  consonants  is  as  much  avoided  as  in  all  the 
languages  of  central  and  eastern  Asia.  The 
roots  remain  unaltered,  and  most  frequently 
bear  the  accent  fu  all  their  derivatives.— The 
most  peculiar  feature  of  Hungarian  grammar 
is  its  system  of  suffixes.  In  the  possessive 
forms  of  nouns  they  are  varied  according  to 
the  number  and  person  of  the  possessor  and 
the  number  of  the  object,  giving  12  distinct 
terminations,  as  follows;  hdeam,  my  house, 
hdsaim,  my  houses ;  h/had,  thy  house,  h<fsaid, 
thy  houses;  A<fe«,  his  or  her  house,  hdiai,  his 
or  her  houses ;  hdsunk,  our  house,  hdsainh, 
our  houses ;  JukatoJc,  your  house,  hdiaitoJe, 
your  houses;  kikolt,  their  house,  hdeaik,  their 
houses.  In  verbs  they  are  made  to  indicate 
not  only  the  voice,  mood,  and  tense,  and  the 
person  and  nnmber  of  the  nominative,  but  the 
deflniteness  or  indefiniteness  of  the  object, 
and  in  one  form  (indioative  present,  first  person 
singular)  the  person  of  the  object,  asvdrlalc,  I 
expect  thee;  kirUh,  I  ask  thee.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  suffixes  of  the  indicative 
present,  the  root  being  always  the  third  per- 
son singular  of  the  indefinite  form,  and  the 
vowels  varying,  as  above  stated,  i 
with  that  of  the  root : 
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Examples:  mirom,  I  expect  lilm,  her,  it,  them, 
or  the  man ;  irfroj,  I  expect,  wait ;  iiaa-atom,  I 
am  expected  ;  hired,  tboa  askest  him,  &c. 
kirsz,  tboD  askest;  ji^r^te^  thou  aii  aslied 
M(?'a,  he  or  she  sees  it;  lit,  he  or  she  sees, 
M(j«Jfc,  weseeit;  Wfuuft,  we  see,  ifec.  Other 
moods  and  tenses  are  formed  hy  insertJog  new 
letters  or  syllables  between  the  above  suffixes 
and  tlie  root,  or  in  a  few  caseM  by  a  change  of 
the  final  vowel  or  consonant,  and  by  auxilia- 
ries; thus;  cffro,  >fraited ;  vdrdrtk,  we  waited; 
fidrpank,  we  hare  waited;  vd/mMc,  we  would 
w(dt;  tdrandok,  I  shall  wait;  vaajatoi,  that 
ye  w«t.  The  auxiliaries  are:  volt  or  vain,  for 
the  pluperfect ;  Ugyen,  for  the  conjunctive 
past ;  volna,  for  the  optative  jiast.  The  infini- 
tive is  formed  by  suffixing  ni  to  the  root,  as 
Ti&mi,  to  expect.  A  combined  future  is  formed 
by  the  infinitive  with  the  auxiliary  verb  fog; 
thus,  Ddrnifogok,  I  shall  wait;  vdmifogom.  I 
shall  expect  it.  Possession  is  indicated  by  the 
irregular  verb  (ejwi,  to  he;  nan,  is;  vannah, 
are ;  volt,  was ;  lesz^  will  be,  &c. ;  thus :  anydm 
van  (mother-myia),  Ihave  a  mother;  also  with 
the  mark  of  the  dative,  neiem  vannah  herUim 
(to-me  are  gardens-my,  mihi  mint  horli),  I 
nave  gardens.  Negation  is  expressed  by  nem, 
not ;  liituss,  is  not,  nincteneh,  are  not ;  sines,  is 
neiUier.  Various  kinds  of  verbs  are  made  by 
affixing  certain  syllables,  thus:  at  or  tat,  cau- 
sative; gal,  3«i,&c., frequentative;  dul.  incep- 
tive; inserting  n,  diminutive;  hat,  potential; 
it,  int,  &o.,  transitive;  kodik,  reciprocal;  Mik, 
ioiik,  reflexive,  &e.  Examples:  tier,  lie  beats; 
verel,  he  causes  to  beat ;  vereget  {verdes,  verde- 
gel),  he  beats  often ;  verint,  heats  softly ;  vere- 
iedik,  fights  with ;  verSdHs,  beats  against ; 
jiergSdik,  beats  himself  (breaks)  through ;  vtT- 
het,  can  beat ;  verethet,  can  cause  to  beat ; 
verinthet,  can  beat  gently;  verekedhetik,  can 
fight  with  somebody ;  terWieti'k,  can  knock 
agwnBt;  vergodketik,  can  break  through,  &c. 
Al!  these  and  similar  derivatives  can  be  con- 
jugated tirougiiout  in  the  same  way  as  the 
simple  verb.  There  are  besides  these  other 
compounds  with  prefixes :  aid,  down ;  dltal, 
through;  by;  ie,  in;  5efo,  into;  el,  of,  away; 
ellen,  against ;  fel,  up ;  ki,  out ;  o»sw,  together, 
&c. ;  and  especially  'meff,  which  is  an  empiiatic 
particle  denoting  attainment  of  the  aim,  ao- 
comphshment  (like  the  Gorman  er  and  le  in 
erlangen,  begralea). — There  is  no  gender;  he 
and  she  are  expressed  by  the  same  word.  The 
definite  article  ae  or  a'  is  of  recent  use.  The 
adjective  precedes  the  substantive,  and  receives 
the  marks  of  relations  only  when  standing  by 
itself.     The  relations  called  cases  and  those 
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expres-ied  by  prepositions  in  Indo-European 
languages  are  denoted  in  all  Altaic  tongues  by 
bufflses  The  plural  is  formed  by  h.  OaseB ;  i, 
genitive  miit,  genitive  and  dative;  t,  at,  accu- 
sative 6an,  in;  ha,  into;  M^  out  of;  ert,  for; 
ho2  to  w  till;  kint,  like,  instead,  as;  Mp,  in 
manner  ot;  ior,  at  the  time  of  (about);  ndl 
(Latin  t^ud,  German  S«i),  at;  on,  upon;  r6l, 
down;  41,  instead,  as;  nd,  (changed) into;  val, 
with,  by,  &c. ;  almost  all  the  suffixes  being  hai'- 
monized  with  the  stem.  Examples;  aeemeinh- 
ien,  eyes-our-in;  siideikhor,  dinners-their-at- 
the-time-of.  The  separable  postpositions  are  of 
three  categories:  1,  answering  to  three  qnes- 
tiona,  where?  whither?  whence?  thus;  eMtt, 
before  (where!);  els,  before  (whither?);  elol, 
from  before;  such  are  alatt,  below;  kvrott, 
around;  kozott,  between,  among;  inegett,  be- 
hind; mellett,  near  by;  2,  of  two  forms,  as  he- 
gyett,kegyi,v.fioii,&c.;  S,  of  one  form,  asellen, 
against;  irdnt,  regarding,  &c.  The  coinpara-. 
live  de^ee  is  formed  by  sufflxiug  &&  ;  the  super- 
lative by  prefixing  ^  to  the  comparative ;  thus ; 
nagg,  great,  nagyohb,  greater,  legnagyohb,  great- 
est. Pronouns:  Istperson, ^n, I;  «n^^m,mine; 
nekem,  to  me;  engemet,  me;  mi,  we;  mien&, 
ours ;  nebunh,  to  us ;  minket,  us ;  2d  person,  te, 
tUd,  tieked,  Ugedet;  ti,  tiitek,  neisteh,  titeket; 
3d  person,  of  both  genders,  d,  M,  nehi,  St;  dk, 
6iii%,  nekik,  Sket.  These  are  joined  with  relative 
prefixes,  thus :  l>ennem,  in  me ;  ieldled,  out  of 
thee;  houdjoTc,  to  them;  alattam,  under  me; 
alattad,  under  thee,  &c  In  addressmg  a  per- 
son we  say  ^  (self),  plural  flnflyfc,  or  kegyed{ii\y 
grace),  plural  'kegyetek,  for  both  genders;  or 
a*  At,  sir  (the  lord  or  gentleman) ;  wratdgod, 
sirship-thy;  as  aaasony,  lady;  asszonsdgod,  la- 
dyship-thy;  formerly  tnaga,  self;  to  persons 
of  lowerstanding,iteK(i,  you.  Nnmerala:  egy, 
1;  kettS,  kit,  2;  Mrom,  3;  iiigy,  4;  of,  .5; 
hat,  6;  hit,  f;  nyolcz,  8;  kileTiee,  9;  tjs,  10; 
tiieitegy,  li,  &c. ;  Mxb,  20;  Itarminei,  30; 
negyven,A<i,&Q.;  saf*,  100;  ezer,  1,000.  Or- 
dinals; eitso,  Ist;  mdgodik,^A;  the  others  are 
formed  by  suffixing  dik,  as  negyedik,  szdzadik, 
&c.  All  other  varieties  are  formed  by  snita- 
bie  suffixes.  The  formation  of  parts  of  speech, 
and  of  various  categories  of  signification,  is  ex- 
tremely luxuriant  by  means  of  suffixed  letters 
or  syllables,  so  that  an  indefinite  and  yet  ever 
intelligible  mass  of  words  may  be  made  to 
suit  all  conceptions  and  shades  of  meaning. 
This  plasticity  of  the  Magyar,  together  with 
its  free  syntax,  renders  it  capable  of  expressing 
the  turns  of  other  tongues  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin  metres  with  more  ease  and  fidelity  than 
almost  any  other  ianguage.  We  subjoin  an 
example  of  construction  and  of  elegiac  diatichs : 

Ffr/iat  I  kgy  adlBtt  Pajinon       itess-tsUne     Tu^Oan : 
Men  I  iio    epato  Panooois's  war-sod  (its)  of  old; 
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This  language  is  spoken  by  more  than  one  third 
of  the  population  of  Hungary  in  its  wider 
sense,  by  more  than  one  fourth  of  tliat  of 
Transylvania,  and  in  some  places  of  Moldavia, 
Wallaohia,  and  Bukowina.  It  consists  of  four 
dialects,  which  do  not  differ  so  nmoh  as  tiose 
of  other  tongues,  viz. :  the  GyOri,  of  Raab,  or 
Trans-Dannbian,  and  the  Bihari  on  the  Theiss, 
both  represented  in  books ;  the  Pal6cz  in  the 
tiiti-a  monntains,  in  the  contiguous  districts 
of  the  counties  of  Hevos,  Borsod,  GSmOr, 
Hont,  and  S6grAd,  with  more  genuine  ancient 
Magyar  words  than  the  preceding;  and  the 
Szfikely  in  Transylvania  and  the  contiguous 
countries,  with  many  Tartaric  words,  and  of  a 
drawling  pronunciation.  The  language  has 
varied  very  little  in  progress  of  time, — Huir- 
OABiAif  Literature  is  comparatively  of  late 
date.  The  introduction  of  the  reli^on  of 
Rome  under  King  Stephen  I.  (99T-1038)  made 
the  Latin,  the  language  of  its  priests  and 
teachers,  predominant  in  the  court,  the  higher 
inatitntiona  for  education,  administration,  and 
justice,  and  among  the  higher  classes  in  gen- 
eral, who  found  it  the  most  convenient  medium 
for  communication  with  the  representatives  of 
the  cultivated  West  and  South  in  diplomacy, 
literature,  or  religion.  Of  the  time  of  the 
Arpids  and  the  nest  following  period  only 
Latin  chronicles  are  preserved,  of  which  those 
of  the  "Anonymous  Secretary  of  King  B^a" 
(IL)  and  Simon  Kfiza,  the  Ghronieon  Budease, 
and  the  Okronicon  Rerum  HungaHc(wum  of 
John  Tur6czj  (Thurocius),  are  the  most  re- 
markable. The  conrt  of  Matthias  Oorvinus 
(14S8-'90)  at  Buda  was  adorned  by  ilistin- 
gnished  native  and  foreign  scholars.  Of  the 
latter,  Bonfittus  wrote  an  interesting  though 
often  legendary  history  of  Hungary  in  De- 
eades  /F.,  which  was  published  with  a  con- 
tinuation by  Sambucus  (Basel,  1568).  Galeo- 
tns  wrote  on  Matthias  himself,  whose  libra- 
rian he  was,  and  Callimachns  on  Attila  and 
TJIadislas  L  Among  the  natives  the  poet  Ja- 
nus Pannoniua  holds  the  foremost  rank.  The 
preserved  remnants  of  Hungarinn  writings  of 
that  period  are  very  scanty.  The  spread  of 
the  reformation  in  the  following  century,  aa 
in  most  conntries  of  Europe,  promoted  the 
culture  of  the  native  tongue.  But  the  simul- 
taneous disasters  of  the  country,  the  Turk- 
ish and  civil  wars,  and  chiefly  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  German  element  with  the  dynasty 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  cheeked  the  development 
of  a  flourishing  national  literature.  Parts  of 
the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Hunga- 
rian during  the  16th  century  by  Kony&ti, 
Erdosi,  Heltaj,  SzSkely,  Jnhiisz,  K^rolyi,  and 
others.  Gal,  Juhisz,  KulcsSr,  Telegdi,  Dficsi, 
and  Kirolyi  distinguislied  themselves  as  ora- 
tors,    TJnfidi,  Valkai,  ,ind  Temosvdri  sang  the 


warlike  exploits  of  their  times  in  hght  verses, 
Kakonji  the  deeds  of  Gyrus,  Osiktomyi  the 
heroes  of  the  siege  of  Troy;  Balassa,  Eimd, 
and  ErdSsi  composed  lyrical  poems  of  incom- 
parably higher  merit.  In  the  17th  centurythe 
Hungarian  muse  found  votaries  in  Zrinyi,  the 
grandson  of  the  defender  of  Sziget,  who  cele- 
brated in  rhymed  alexandrines  the  deeds  and 
death  of  that  hero,  in  Liszti,  Pask6,  and  Ko- 
hilry,  and  especiallyih  Gy6ngyOsi,  who  sang  the 
defence  of  Muriny  by  Maria  Sz^csi.  MolnSr  and 
KSidi  translated  the  Scriptures;  the  primate 
and  cardinal  P^mAn  and  KecskemSti  were 
distinguished  as  orators;  Csere  even  published 
a  cyclopedia  of  sciences  and  a  treatise  on 
logic  in  Hungarian.  This  national  movement 
in  iiteratnre  waa  paralyzed  by  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  the  German  dynasty ;  the  bloody 
persecutions  of  the  patriots  under  Leopold  I, 
(165T-1705)  suppressed  it  altftost  entirely.  The 
Latin  again  became  predominant,  being  cultiva- 
ted in  the  18th  century  by  a  large  number  of 
scholars  in  every  branch,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  tho  purity  of  their  dead  idiom,  and 
compared  with  whom  the  Magyar  writers  Fa- 
ludi  and  Bessenyei,  the  founders  of  a  classical 
and  a  French  school  in  poetry,  Orezy,  Count 
Teleky,  Bar6ezi,  E^vay,  and  others,  formed 
but  a  feeble  minority.  A  new  and  fertile  pe- 
riod began  about  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  Germanizing  mea- 
sures of  Joseph  IL  (l780-'90),  which  caused 
a  liveiy  and  general  reaction.  Societies  for 
tho  cultivation  of  the  national  tongue  were 
formed,  literary,  polilical,  and  scientific  peri- 
odicals started,  national  theatres  established, 
andvarions  linguistictheoriesdeveloped.  This 
movement,  being  identical  with  the  general 
regeneration  of  the  nation,  triumphed  over 
all  foreign  elements  after  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century,  about  the  beginning  of 
whicn  Francis  Kazinezy,  the  great  reformer 
of  the  langu^  after  ifevay,  and  the  popular 
poet  Csokonai,  appear  as  the  foremost  in  liter- 
ature. The  poets  Dayka,  Veraeghy,  and  Vi- 
rag,  and  the  novelist  Dngonios,  were  their  con- 
temporaries. The  lyrical  "Loves  of  Himfy" 
(JBytnfy  szerelmei)_,  by  Alexander  Kisfaludy 
(1801),  were  received  with  general  admira- 
tion, and  were  followed  by  his  "  Tales  "  (Jieffii) 
and  other  poems.  Betzsenyi  wrote  glowing 
odes  in  Eoman  meti'e.  The  poete  Andrew 
Horvfith,  Dobrentei,  Vitkovics,  Eis,  and  Paul 
Szemere,  belong  both  to  the  period  of  regener- 
ation and  to  the  golden  age  of  Hungarian  liter- 
ature, which  embraces  the  30  years  preceding 
the  revolution  of  1848-'9.  This  period  opens 
with  the  simultaneous  activity  of  five  classioil 
writers,  Charles  Kisfaludy,  the  brother  of  Alex- 
ander, Keicsey,  FAy,  Czuczor,  and  Vdrosmarty, 
of  whom  only  the  last  three  survived  it.  Kis- 
faludy may  be  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the 
Hungarian  drama  by  his  tragedies,  and  still 
more  by  his  really  national  comedies,  some  of 
which  are  as  yet  unsurpassed.  Kolcsey's  lyri- 
cal poems,  ballads,  and  prose  writings,  inclu- 
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ding  orations,  are  distingaiahed  by  a  spirit  of 
ardent  patriotism,  Fdy's  "Fables"  (Meaek) 
are  escellent  specimens  of  that  kind  of  poet- 
ry, in  tbe  manner  of  Leasing,  Oznczor,  dis- 
tingniahed  also  as  a  grammarian  and  loxioog- 
raplier,  ia  chiefly  renowned  for  his  popular 
songs  and  his  historioal  epies  in  hexameter,  the 
"  Battle  of  Angsburg  "  (Augiiurgt  uiMzet)  and 
"Assembly  of  Arad"  {Aradi  gyulm).  The 
latter,  however,  were  esoelled  by  the  more  nu- 
merous epics  of  V&r5smarty,  "Oserhalom," 
"The  Flight  of  Z^ka"  {ZaUn  fatdia),  "Br- 
ian "  (Bger),  &e.,  which,  together  with  his 
tragedies,  short  novels,  songs,  and  especially 
odes  and  ballads,  gave  him  tbe  foremost  rank 
among  the  writers  of  his  nation.  In  lyrical 
poetry,  next  to  VOrOamarty  and  Kolcsey  we 
And  Bajza,  who  is  also  remarkable  es  an  ebh 
thetical  critic  and  historical  writer,  Peter  V^ 
da,  John  Erdi^lyi,  Knnoss,  Alexander  Vachott, 
Os^zAr,  and  Garay,  whose  ballads  also  rival 
those  of  Vorosmarty.     Toward  the  close  of  the 

?3riod  appear  the  three  youthful  popular  poet? 
ompa,  Arany,  and  Petofi,  of  whom  tbe  Srst 
two  excelled  chiefly  in  tales  and  legends,  and 
tbe  last  in  light  and  playfnl  songs,  whose  snb- 
jects  are  love,  liberty,  independence,  natnre, 
and  all  that  can  toncb  the  heart  or  inspire  the 
imagination.  Fictitious  literature  was  chiefly 
cnltivated,  if  not  created,  by  J6sika,  whose 
historical  novels,  "Abafi,"  "The  Last  of  the 
Bitlioris"  (Jftoho  Bdthory),  "The  Bohemians 
in  Hungary"  {dehek  Magyatrorndgbwti),  &e., 
exercised  the  greatest  influeuce  open  the  de- 
velopment of  Hungarian  prose  after  Kaainezy. 
Smaller  thongb  not  inferior  works  were  written 
by  Peter  V^da.  In  many  respects  both  were 
surpassed  by  Eotvos,  whose  "  Carthusian  "  {A 
earthami),  a  philosophical  romance,  "Village 
Notary  "  (A  falv,  jegyzSp)^  an  admirable  pic- 
tare  of  recent  political  life  in  Hungary,  and 
"Hungary  in  1514"  {MagyoiroTindg  IBU*"),  a 
historical  novel,  place  him  among  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  his  age.  Kiithy  is  often 
eminent  in  pictures  of  nature,  and  Iguatins 
Nagy  in  caricaturing  characters ;  both  pro- 
dnced  imitations  of  Sue's  "Mysteries,"  taken 
from  Hungarian  Ufe,  but  dbfignred  by  unnatu- 
ral esaggerations.  Kem^ny  and  J6kai  belong 
also  to  a  more  recent  period,  both  as  novelists 
and  publicists.  The  principal  dramatic  authors 
besidesKisfaludy  and  Vorosmarty  were Eatona 
{BanlA&r,;),  L.  T6th,  Garay,  Szlgligeti,  who  is 
eminent  in  popular  plays,  Qk\  ("The  Notary 
of  Peleske "),  I,  N^agy,  Emeric  Vahot,  Paul 
Kov4cs,  and  Ozakfl.  Travels  were  written  by 
Belenyei  (America),  Csfiszir  (Italy),  Bartholo- 
mew Szemere,  Irinyi,  L.  T6th,  and  Gorove 
(western  Europe),  MShes  (Switzerland),  Jemey 
(southeastern  Europe),  and  Eeguly  (northern 
Russia),  the  work  of  Szemere  being  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  productions  of  the  period ; 
political  works  by  Szecbenyi,  Wesael^nyi,  Kos- 
suth, E6tv0s,  Szalay,  B.  Szemere,  and  others; 
the  best  histories  by  M.  Horvath,  Pfiozely,  and 
Jiiszay  (Hungary),  Bajza  (the  ancient  world). 


and  Toldy  (national  literature);  philosophical 
treatises  by  Szontiigh,  Marki,  Gregus,  and  oth- 
ers ;  the  best  statistical  works  by  F^nyes,  V^ias, 
and  KflvSry.  Natural  sciences,  theology,  lan- 
gnages,  and  antiquities  also  found  numerous 
representatives.  The  best  grammatical  and  lex- 
icographical works  on  the  national  language 
were  written  by  Czuczor,  Fogarassy,  and 
Bloeh.  The  beantiful  songs  of  the  people 
were  published  in  various  collections,  among 
others  by  ErdSIyi;  miscellaneous  writings  by 
Pulszky,  Luk^cs,  Frankeiiburg,  Gabriel  Ea- 
zinezy,  Gondol,  Berecz,  Pomp6ry,  Amelia 
Bezor^dy,  Theresa  Karacs,  and  others.  Of 
translators  we  will  mention  only  Szab6,  who 
published  an  admirable  metrical  version  of 
Homer  Dormg  tbe  revolution  of  1848-'9 
the  mnses  were  silent,  excepting  only  the 
stirring  songs  of  war.  The  battle  field  closed 
many  a  glorious  career,  as  in  the  case  of  Pe- 
tofl,  and  destroyed  many  an  incipient  genins, 
as  in  that  ot  the  eloijuent  Vtaviri.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  the  dungCon,  the  scaflbld,  and 
exile  doomed  the  most  gifted  of  the  nation 
to  silence.  The  last  quarter  of  a  century  is 
therefore  in  a  literary  respect  inferior  to  the 
preceding  period,  though  productive  of  a  large 
number  of  publications  of  different  degrees  of 
merit.  Some  of  them,  mostly  belon^ng  to 
the  snrviving  representatives  of  the  preceding 
period,  are  worthy  of  their  great  popularity. 
In  poetry  the  imitators  of  Petofl  have  been 
numerous.  Among  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
ductions are  the  poems  of  Tgmpa,  Arany,  S(i- 
rossy,  Lisznjai,  I4vai,  Gyulai,  Nicholas  Sze- 
mere, Sziisz,  Jdmbor  (Hiador),  Siikei,  Szeles- 
tei,  Bozzai,  Losonczy,  SzSkely,  and  others; 
the  novels  of  Kem6ny,  J6Bika,  J6kd,  PiltJ, 
Gyulai,  and  B6rczy;  the  bnmorons  writings 
of  Bem^t  and  Eadakovics  (Vas  Gereben) ;  the 
historical  works  of  Szalf^,  Joseph  Teleky, 
JAszay,  Toldy,  Csengery,  Palngyai,  M^szSros, 
FejSr,  J.  Hunfalvy,  &c. ;  the  political  writings 
of  Eotvos  and  KemSny ;  the  translations  of  Ste- 
plien  and  Charles  Szflb6,  P.  Hunfelvy,  Csen- 
gery, Irinyi,  Szasz,  and  SQtei ;  tbe  travels  of 
Emanuel  Andrfissy  (India),  Nendtwich  Ameri- 
ca), Podmaniczky  (northern  Europe),  Magyar 
(southern  Africa),  Emma  Teleky  (Greece), 
&o. ;  and  the  dramas  of  Szigligeti  and  others. 
Journalism  and  oratory,  both  of  wbich  at- 
tained their  highest  development  during  tbe 
later  period  of  Kossuth's  agitation,  have  been 
revived  by  the  restoration  of  the  Hungarian 
constitution.  This  sketch,  which  includes  va- 
rious Magyar  prodnctions  of  tbe  Transylvanian 
press,  excludes  all  more  modern  non-Magyar 
literary  productions  of  Hungary  belonging  to 
the  Slavic,  German,  or  other  literatures.— 
Among  the  principal  works  on  Hungarian  his- 
tory (in  various  languages)  are  those  of  Bel, 
Pray,  Gebhardi,  Katona,  Eesaler,  Engel,  Maj- 
Uth,  HorvSth,  PSczely,  Toldy,  A.  do  G^rando, 
Szalay,  and  Ker6kgyM't6.  See  also  A,  J.  Pat- 
terson, "  The  Magyars :  their  Country  and  In- 
stitutions" (2  vols.,  IrfDndon,  1869). 
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HIJNGART, Wines «f.  InreBpeottodimateaQd 
soil  HangaiT  may  be  considered  a,  cotmtry  nn- 
«8nally  well  adapted  to  tie  culture  of  the  grape ; 
bnt  althongh  wine  is  produced  in  almost  every 
portion  of  it,  only  a  comparatively  small  nmount 
is  available  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  The 
total  production  may  be  estimated  at  nearly 
400,000,000  gallons,  not  more  than  50,000,000 
of  which  are  capable  of  being  rendered  fit  for 
export.  The  amount  aminaiiy  leaving  tiie 
country  is  in  fact  very  much  less  than  this, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  system  of  viticulture 
practised  by  the  producers,  and  to  defective 
and  primlliTe  treament  of  wine  in  the  cellar. 
Tlie  wines  are  of  three  kinds:  iwmorod/ny  or 
"natural  wine;"  maaUs,  which  is  made  of 
dry  and  plump  grape  berries,  nsed  in  certain 
proportions;  and  ordinary  wine,  made  from 
plump  grapes  only.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Hungarian  vines  that  the  grapes  ripening  ear- 
liest often  burst  and  discharge  a  portion  of 
tlieir  juice,  after  which  they  dry  up  and  are 
converted  into  lumps  of  sugar,  caUed  aau  (Ger. 
TTOckenheereri)  or  dry  berries.  Those  very 
rarely  comprise  an  entire  bunch,  but  are  inter- 
spersed with  fuHyripe  and  plamp grapes.  It  is 
customary  at  the  vintage  to  separate  the  dry 
tierries  from  the  others ;  but  when  the  clusters 
are  put  into  the  press  witliout  undergoing  this 
process,  the  product  is  known  as  natural  wine. 
The  choice  varieties  are  made  from  the  oi-dina- 
ry  wine,  with  the  addition  of  dry  berries.  This 
is  mSslas.  It  is  of  four  qualities,  accorduig 
to  the  quantity  of  dry  berries  added  to  each 
cask  of  wine.  When  raenforced  beyond  these 
proportions,  it  is  called  aseahor  or  Attibruch, 
the  choicest  kind  of  which  isthat  running  spon- 
taneously from  the  musk-infused  dry  berries, 
known  as  "essence."  These  fortified  wines  are 
as  a  rule  very  alcoholic  and  sweet,  and  are  the' 
chief  wines  of  commerce.  The  most  famous 
product  of  the  Hungarian  vines  is  the  Tokay 
wine,  which  is  made  in  the  vineyards  covering 
the  slopes  of  the  Hegyalja  range  of  hills,  near 
the  town  of  Tokay,  in  northern  Hungary, 
rive  qualities  are  classified  :  Essence,  aus- 
bruch,  mislas,  samorodny,  and  ordinary.  Of 
these  the  first  is  probably  the  most  costly 
wine  in  the  world,  selling,  when  50  years  old 
and  upward,  at  from  $5  to  $15  the  small  Tokay 
bottle.  Dr.  Druitt  in  his  "  Report  on  Cheap 
Wines,"  commending  the  use  of  Tokay  by  in- 
valids, describes  the  essence  as  "a  wine  of 
delicate  pole  tint,  in  which  the  sweetness  and' 
fragrance  of  the  grape,  though  perceptible, 
are  partly  hidden  by,  or  converted  by  age  into, 
an  exceedingly  rich,  aromatic,  month-filling 
wine  flavor,  so  that,  rich  as  it  may  be,  it  is  not 
cloying  nor  siclfly ;  and  in  its  admirable  aroma 
there  is  a  decided  remembrance  of  green  tea," 
This  has  long  been  considered  peculiarly  the 
wine  of  crowned  heads  and  princes,  and  is 
rarely  if  ever  for  sale.  The  ansbruch  and 
other  qualities  of  Tokay  also  command  high 
prices,  and  are  usually  found  in  limited  ■juanti- 
ties  wherever  costly  wines  are  in  the  market. 
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Among  otiicr  Hungarian  wines  of  tiie  first 
class,  but  ranking  below  the  Tokays,  may  be 
enumerated  tbeMfines  Magyarat,  red  and  white 
ausbruch,  and  natural  wines,  yielding  about 
3,000,000  gallons,  and  the  wines  of  Rust,  pro- 
duced in  the  country  lying  west  of  the  river 
Eaab,  and  yielding  annually  between  800,000 
and  900,000  gallons  of  white,  strong,  sweet 
ausbruch  and  natnral  wine.  Wines  of  the 
second  class  comprise  those  of  Somly6,  Bada- 
csony,  NeszmSly,  ErmellSk,  Szerednye,  Nograd, 
and  KraBs6,  which  are  white ;  and  Erlau,  Vi- 
sonta  (called  also  Schiller),  Szegszard,  Villany, 
Bnda  (Ofner),  and  Krass6,  Fed  wines.  Those 
of  the  third  and  fourth  class  are  scarcely  known 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  region  in  which 
they  are  prodnoed.  Hungarian  wines,  though 
comparatively  new  at  the  present  time  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  were 
introduced  into  the  former  country  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  and,  on  the  authority  of 
a  German  author  of  the  last  century,  Helve- 
tius,  "were  the  favorite  wines  of  the  conrt 
and  lUl  over  the  kingdom."  They  were  sub- 
sequently supjjlanted  by  port,  eherry,  and  ma- 
deira. Friedrich  Hoffmann,  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Halle,  and  a  man  of  great  mark  in  bis 
profession,  declared  in  1686,  in  an  essay  "On 
the  Excellent  Nature,  Virtue,  and  Use  of  Hun- 
garian Wines,"  by  which  he  njeans  the  sweeter 
wines  of  the  Tokay  order,  that  they  escel  all 
other  wines,  in  that  they  are  strong,  preserve 
their  sweetness,  have  spirit,  odor,  and  aroma ; 
are  strengthening,  and  yet  open  the  pores  of 
the  skin  and  other  organs,  so  that  they  canse 
no  headache  nor  languor;  and  that  the  better 
wines  keep  for  an  unlimited  time. — In  connec- 
tion with  the  wines  of  Hungary  may  be  con- 
sidered those  of  Anstria,  in  many  parts  of 
which  country  the  vine  is  largely  cultivated. 
The  average  yield  may  be  estimated  at  be- 
tween 200,000,000  and  800,000,000  gallons,  in- 
cluding many  wines  of  fair  quality  and  good 
keeping  properties.  Most  of  this  is  consumed 
within  the  country.  The  finest  varieties  are 
those  of  Voslau,  Goldeck,  and  Steinberg,  of 
each  of  which  there  is  a  red  and  a  white  kind. 
The  vines  employed  are  those  of  Portugal,  and 
their  products  are  said  to  bear  some  resem- 
blance both  to  port  and  burgundy.  They  re- 
semble Madeira  wines  also  in  returning  greatly 
improved  from  a  sea  voyage  of  several  years. 
The  sparkling  Viislaner,  an  effervescent  wine, 
has  considerable  fiavor  and  a  delicate  aroma. 
The  vineyards  producing  these  wines  lie  8.  of 
Vienna,  between  the  Hungarian  hUls  and  the 
Styrian  Alps,  and  enjoy  a  climate  well  adapted 
to  the  maturing  of  delicately  flavored  wines. 
Dr.  Dmitt  sums  up  his  opinion  of  them  as 
follows;  "  The  richness  of  the  overripe  white 
grapes  destined  to  produce  the  cabinet  wine ; 
the  amplitude  of  the  cellars  excavated  in  the 
bowels  of  a  hill ;  the  vicinity  of  sulphur  springs 
and  volcanic  debris ;  and  the  immense  cave, 
activity,  and  consoientionsness  employed,  be- 
speak a  great  future  for  these  vines." 
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HUNGER,  the  sensation  by  which  the  neces- 
sity for  food  is  made  known  to  the  system,  re- 
ferred to  the  stomach,  but  indicating  the  wants 
of  the  system  at  large,  impelling  as  to  supply 
the  waste  of  the  tissues  consequent  on  all  rital 
acts,  and  m  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the 
immal  ftmctioiLa  from  esercise  &c  If  the 
dosiro  canaot  be  gratihed  or  if  absent  from 
disease  the  phenomena  of  inanition  or  of  star- 
i  xtion  are  induced  with  a  diminution  of  the 
bulk  of  neariv  all  the  tissues  and  proportionate 
weakness.  Hunger  b  greatest  in  the  young 
and  growing  state,  and  least  in  old  age,  when 
the  vitai  operations  are  deficient  in  activity. 
It  varies  with  the  amount  of  heat  to  be  gen- 
erated in  the  body;  external  cold  increases 
hunger,  while  heat  diminishea  it ;  hence  the 
voracious  appetite  of  the  arctic  regions,  and 
the  general  use  of  stimulating  oondiments  in 
the  tropics  ■  it  is  also  increased  by  any  unusual 
drain  upon  th     y  t  h  ( anied  by 

febrile  acti  1    t  t       and  d   betes,  in 

the  last  of  wh   h      p       Uy  h  s  almost 

insatiable.  I  h  Itl  tl  f  I  g  f  hunger  ■ 
is  a  very  g    d  ind  f  th    d  mands  of 

the  system  f  f  d  and  t  b  m  the  stimu- 
lant to  mental  p  t  t  m  t  infancy, 
but  directed  b  11  g  m  th  dult,  which 
have  for  th  b)  t  th  g  t  fl  t  a  of  the 
desire.  H  g  d  p  ds  th  p  the  de- 
mand ofthytmf  1  t  than  upon  the 
state  of  emptmeas  of  the  stomach.  The  sense 
of  hunger  may  be^  however,  immediately  de- 
pendent on  some  condition  of  the  stomach ;  it 
is  well  known  that  the  swallowing  of  indiges- 
tible and  noD-nutritious  substances  will  tem- 
porarily relieve  it.  The  demands  of  the  stom- 
ach aud  of  the  general  system  in  this  respect 
are  probably  communicated  to  the  senaorium 
by  the  pneumogastric  nerves  and  by  the  sym- 
pathetic. On  the  otlier  hand,  mere  emptiness 
of  the  stomach  does  not  prodnoe  hunger,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  an  ample  supply  of 
food  passes  entirely  from  the  stomach  hours 
before  this  sensation  is  felt,  and  that  in  disease 
there  may  be  no  desire  for  food  for  many  days 
with  total  abstinence  from  it.  Moreover,  han- 
ger may  be  relieved  by  the  injection  of  alimen- 
tary fluids  into  the  large  intestine,  when  the 
stomach  cannot  receive  or  retain  food. 

HUBS  (Let.  Eunni),  a  people  of  northern 
Asia  who  in  the  5th  century  invaded  and  con- 
quered a  great  part  of  Europe.  Of  their  ori- 
gin little  is  known  with  certainty.  Under  the 
nameofOhuni  they  were  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  early  as  the 
2d  century*.  According  to  the  theory  of  De 
Guignes  in  \A&  ,nUtoiT6  del  Rim»,  the  Huns 
were  a  Tartar  nation,  the  Hiung-na,  whose 
original  country  was  the  region  immediately 
north  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  which  was 
bailt  to  protect  that  empire  against  their  in- 
cursions. For  several  ages  they  carried  on 
successful  wars  against  tbe  Chinese  emperors, 
who  were  compelled  to  pay  them  tribnte  in 
order  to  purchase  a  precarious  peace.    Their 
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power  was  at  length  broken  by  the  arms  of 
the  emperor  Voati  and  by  their  own  dissen- 
sions, and  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era  the  nnconqnored  remnant  of  the  nation 
abandoned  their  country  and  marched  west- 
ward in  search  of  a  new  home.  One  division 
established  themselves  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  where  they  became  known  as 
White  Huns.  The  main  body  of  the  nation 
established  themselves  for  a  while  in  Russia  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volga.  In  the  3d  century 
they  crossed  this  river  and  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Alans,  whom  they  conquered  and 
ama^amated  with  themselves.  The  united  na- 
tions pressed  onward,  and  attacked  the  Goths 
in  375,  The  Goths  were  defeated,  their  king 
Ermanric  put  to  death,  and  the  Gothic  nation 
driven  to  seek  an  asylum  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Huns  established 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Don  and  the 
Dnieper  and  in  Pannonia.  They  soon  became 
involved  in  war  with  the  Romans,  and  in  the  5th 
century  under  the  leadership  of  Attila  attained 
to  a  high  degree  of  power  and  empire.  (See 
Attha,)  Their  dominion  fell  to  pieces  after 
the  death  of  Attila  (about  453),  and  the  peo- 
ple themselves  were  lost  and  swallowed  np  in 
fresh  invasions  of  barbarians  from  the  north 
and  east.  The  Huns  of  the  Byzantine  authors 
incinded  many  distinct  tribes  which  invaded  Eu- 
rope in  snccessive  waves,  including  the  Avars. 
Howorth  identifies  the  Hunnic  Avars  with  the 
lonan-Iouan,  who  appear  in  Chinese  history  in 
tbe  beginning  of  the  3d  century  A.  D.  Some 
time  later  they  are  fonnd  on  the  Jasartes,  and 
invading  Transosiana,  where  they  intermarried 
with  the  Tethas  or  Ephtalitse.  They  compelled 
these  latter  to  emirate  to  the  south  of  the 
OxuB,  and  during  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 
extended  their  power  as  far  as  India.  The 
whole  frontier  of  eastern  Persia  is  then  de- 
scribed by  western  writers  as  infested  by  ene- 
mies, to  whom  the  name  of  White  Huns  is 
given.  Cosmas  Indioopleustce,  who  was  in  In- 
dia abont  525,  gives  the  name  of  Hunnia  to 
the  vast  territory  separating  India  from  China. 
Thus,  while  Europe  and  the  west  were  flood- 
ed by  one  wave  of  Huns,  eastern  Persia  and 
the  Indian  border  were  flooded  by  another. 
Howorth  has  also  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
Khazars  or  Akatzirs  were  the  same  race  as  the 
Ephtaiitffi  of  the  Persian  frontier.  According 
to  some  writers,  the  Huns  were  a  tribe  of  Fin- 
nish stock,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Hungari- 
ans or  Ma^gyars.  They  are  dcucribed  by  the 
Roman  writers  as  hideous  in  appearance,  with 
broad  shoulders,  fiat  noses,  and  small  black 
eyes,  deeply  buried  in  the  head.  "A  fabulous 
origin  was  assigned  to  them,"  says  Gibbon, 
"worthy  of  their  form  and  manners;  that  the 
witches  of  Soythia,  who  for  their  foul  and 
deadly  practices  had  been  driven  from  socie- 
ty, had  copulated  in  the  desert  with  infernal 
spirits ;  and  that  the  Huns  were  the  offspring 
of  this  execrable  conjunction.  The  tale  was 
greedily  embraced  by  the  crednlous  terror  of 
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the  Gotha ;  but,  while  it  gratified  tlieir  hatred, 
it  increased  their  fear,  sidco  the  posterity  of 
demoDB  and  witches  might  he  Eupposed  to  in- 
herit aome  share  of  the  preternatural  powers  as 
well  aa  of  the  malignant  temper  of  their  pa- 
rents."—See  HUtoire  generate  dea  Huna,  Tares, 
Mogoh  et  autrea  Tartarei  occidentaux,  by  Jo- 
seph de  Guignes  (5  vols,  4to,  Paris,  1758-'8) ; 
and  HUtoire  d^AtUla  et  de  le*  auccesBeurs,  by 
A.  Thierry  (3d  ed.,  Paris,  1865). 

HUNT,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Tesas,  drained  by 
the  head  streams  of  the  Sabine  river  and  b    th 
S.  fork  of  the  Sulphur ;  area,  935  sq.  m. ;  p  p 
in  1870,  10,391,  of  whom  1,078  were  col      d 
It  has  a  rolling  and  in  some  places  hilly 
face,  and  is  well  wooded.    The  soil  is  fe  1 1 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  34   411 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  31,480  of  sweet  p  t 
toes,  163,267  lbs.  of  butter,  and  4,272  bal       t 
cotton.    There  were  9,941  horses,  977  mules 
and  asges,  9,672  miloh  cows,  2,077  working 
oxen,  25,141  other  cattle,  7,194  sheep,  and  23,- 
847  swine;    1  flour  mil],  and  1   wool-carding 
eatablishmeut.    Capital,  Greenville. 

HITNT,  Ueiry,  an  English  politician,  born  at 
Upavon,  Wiltahira,  Nov.  6,  1773,  died  at  Al- 
resford,  Hants,  Teb..  18,  1835.  He  was  a 
wealthy  farmer,  and  in  early  life  was  noted 
for  extreme  loyalty,  having  in  1801,  during  the 
alarm  at  the  projected  French  invasion,  offered 
to  place  his  personal  property,  valued  at  i;20,- 
000,  at  the  disposal  of  government.  He  subse- 
quentlj  retired  in  disgust  from  the  Everly 
troop  of  yeomanry  on  account  of  their  refusal 
to  volunteer  their  services  out  of  the  county, 
and  joined  the  Marlborough  troop.  Having 
challenged  his  commander,  Lord  Bruce,  he 
was  tried  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  for  six  weeks  in  the 
king's  bench.  During  his  confinement  he  was 
visited  by  several  prominent  reformers,  under 
whose  influence  he  became  a  champion  of  the 
most  radical  section  of  the  party,  and  the  po- 
litical associate  of  Sir  Francis  Bui-dett,  Horne 
Tooke,  and  William  Oohbett.  For  many  years 
he  attempted  without  success  to  secure  a  seat 
in  parliament,  addressing  popular  meetings  in 
the  large  manufacturing  towns  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  August,  1819,  he 
presided  over  the  reform  meeting  in  Manches- 
ter, which  for  alleged  illegality  was  dispersed 
by  the  military,  aiter  11  persons  had  been 
killed  and  upward  of  600  wounded ;  and  an 
indictment  for  conspiracy  was  found  against 
him.  He  was  sentaiced  to  2J  years'  confine- 
ment in  Ilchester  jail,  and  sfter  his  release 
made  a  public  entry  into  London  on  Nov.  4, 
1832.  In  1830  and  1831  he  was  returned  to 
the  house  of  commons  from  Preston ;  but  fail- 
ing of  an  election  to  the  next  parUament,  he 
made  the  tour  of  England  in  a  handsome 
equipage,  speaking  in  the  principal  towns,  and 
offering  for  sale,  under  the  name  of  "radical 
coffee,"  roasted  grains  of  wheat,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  heavily  taxed  coffee  of  the  West  and 
East  Indies.    Subsequently  lie  made  his  ap- 


pearance in  London  in  a  coach  drawn  by  white 
horses,  from  which  he  sold  a  new  kind  of 
blacking  invented  by  himself.  Ho  died  of  a 
stroke  of  paraly^s  while  on  a  tour. 

HDITT.  I.  James  Heiry  Leigh,  an  English  an- 
ther, bom  in  Southgate,  Middlesex,  Oct.  19, 
1784,  died  at  Pntney,  Aug.  38, 1859.  His  father, 
a  West  Indian,  married  an  American  lady,  and 
practised  Inw  in  Philadelphia  till  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out,  when  he  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  crown  and  had  to  leave  the  coun- 
t  y  H  went  to  England,  took  orders,  and 
b  m  t  tor  to  Mr.  Leigh,  nephew  of  the 
d  k      f  ChandoB,  after  whom  he  named  his 

n  Le  gh  Hunt  was  educated  at  Christ's 
h    p  t  1   which  he  left  in  hia  15th  year,  spent 

m  t  m  in  the  ofiice  of  his  brother,  an  at- 
to  y  d  then  obtained  a  place  in  the  war 
ffi  H  had  written  many  verses  while  a 
boy,  and  m  1801  his  father  published  for  hiin 
"Juvenilia,  or  a  Collection  of  Poems  written 
between  the  Ages  of  Twelve  and  Sixteen." 
He  now  began  to  contribute  to  periodicals,  and 
in  1805  became  thb  dramatic  critic  of  the 
"News,"  a  Sunday  paper  established  by  hia 
brotlier  John,  to  which  also  he  contributed  lit- 
erary articles.  A  volume  of  his  theatrical  crit- 
icisms was  published  in  1807.  In  1808  he  left 
the  war  office,  and  with  his  brother  established 
the  "Examiner,"  a  liberal  journal,  which  he 
edited  for  many  years  and  rendered  exceed- 
ingly popular ;  it  was  noted  for  the  fearlessness 
of  its  criticism  and  the  freedom  of  its  political 
discnssionsi  Three  times  the  Hunts  were  pros- 
ecuted by  the  government:  first,  for  the  words, 
"  Of  all  monarcha,  indeed,  since  the  revolu- 
tion, the  successor  of  George  III.  will  have 
the  finest  opportunity  of  becoming  nobly  pop- 
ular;" second,  for  denouncing  flogging  in  the 
array ;  third,  when  a  fashionable  newspaper 
had  called  the  prince  regent  an  Adonis,  for 
adding  "  a  fat  Adonis  of  fifty."  On  the  first 
the  prosecution  was  abandoned,  on  the  second 
the  verdict  was  for  acquittal,  hat  on  the  third 
the  brothers  were  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £500 
each,  and  two  years'  imprisonment.  They  re- 
jected offers  to  remit  the  penalties  on  condi- 
tion that  the  paper  should  change  its  tone,  and 
underwent  tlie  full  sentence ;  but  so  much  pop- 
ular sympathy  was  excited  in  their  behalf  that 
the  cells  were  transformed  into  comfortable 
apartments,  constantly  supplied  with  books 
and  flowers.  Here  Leigh  was  visited  by  By- 
ron, Moore,  Lamb,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  and 
here  he  wrote  "The  Feast  of  the  Poets" 
(1814),  "The  Descent  of  Liberty,  a  Mask" 
(1815),  and  "The  Story  of  Emiini"  (1816), 
which  immediately  gave  him  a  place  among 
the  poets.  He  also  continued  to  edit  the  "  Ex- 
aminer "  while  in  prison.  In  1818  he  pub- 
lished "  Foliage,  or  Poems  original  and  trans- 
lated," and  in  1819  he  started  the  "Indica- 
tor," a  small  weekly  on  the  model  of  the 
"  Spectator."  A  selection  of  his  best  essays 
from  this  was  published  under  the  title  of 
"TJie    Indicator    and    Companion"   (3   vols. 
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8to,  1822).  But  his  peconiary  affairs  bad  be- 
come badly  involved,  and  in  June,  1822,  on 
the  invitation  of  Byron  and  fthelley,  he  wont 
to  Pisa,  Italy,  to  asai'st  them  in  editing  the 
"Liberal,"  a  journal  intended  to  be  ultra-lib- 
eral ia  both  literature  and  pohtu,'  Shelley's 
death  occurred  ill  July,  and  Hunt  lesided  with 
Byron  for  several  montha ,  hnt  the  journal 
proving  a  ftulure  and  the  asaociation  uncon- 
genial, the  poets  separated  with  decidedly  un- 
pleasant impreaaions  of  each  other.  Hunt  re- 
mained in  Italy  for  some  years,  and  after  bis 
retnm  to  England  published  "Recollections 
of  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  bis  OoDteinpora- 
ries"  (4to  and  3  vols.  8vo,  1828).  In  this 
boolt  the  character  of  Byron  was  aet  forth  in 
so  unfavorable  a  light  that  his  friends,  espe- 
cially Moore,  retorted  upon  its  author  in  the 
severest  manner.  Years  afterward  Hunt  con- 
fessed that  ho  was  ashamed  of  it.  From  this 
time  his  life  was  cocstantlr  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  books.  Ue  bad  always  been  sneered 
at  as  a  cockney  by  certain  critics,  and  was  fre- 
quently in  great  pecuniary  straits,  until  in  1647 
he  received  &  literary  pension  of  £300,  but 

[iloddedonwith  unceasing  industry.  He  trans- 
ated  Tasso's  Amintu,  Eedi's  Baeeo  in  Toscana, 
Boileau's  Lutrin,  and  numerous  other  works; 
edited  the  plays  of  Wyeherly,  Oongreve,  Van- 
brngh,  Farqnhar,  and  Sheridan,  and  an  expur- 
gated edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  and 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  literary  and 
political  columns  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. Among  his  other  works  are  the  follow- 
ing: "Sir  Ralph  Esher,"  a  novel  {1832 :  new 
ed.,  1850);  "  Captain  8word  and  Captain  Fen," 
a  metrical  satire  against  war  (1835);  "The 
Legend  of  Florence,"  a  drama  (1840) ;  "  The 
Seer,"  a  collection  of  essays  (1841);  "TiiePa!- 
Itey,"  a  love  story  in  rhyme  (1842) ;  "  Stories 
from  the  Italian  Poets,  with  Lives  of  the  Wri- 
ters" (2  vols.,  1846);  "Men,  Women,  and 
Books  "  (3  vols.,  184T) ;  "  The  Town  "  (2  vols., 
1848)  ;  "  Autobiography"  (1850)  ;  "  Table 
Talk,  with  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Pope 
and  Swift"  (1851);  "  Eeli^on  of  the  Heart" 
(1858);  and  "  The  Old  Court  Suburb"  (1855). 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  collected  and  ar- 
ranged a  complete  final  edition  of  his  poems. 
A  selection  from  his  correspondence  was  pub- 
lished inl862.  II.  Thontoi,  an  English  author 
and  art  critic,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
London,  Sept.  10,  1810,'died  June  24,  1873. 
He  studied  the  art  of  painting,  but  soon  aban- 
doned it  for  journalism,  conducted  the  political 
department  of  the  "Oonstitntional"  until  that 
journal  ceased  to  eiist,  edited  successively  the 
"North  Cheshire  Reformer"  and  the  "Glas- 
gow Ai^jus,"  and  from  1840  to  1860  was  con- 
nected with  the  London  "Spectator."  He 
published  "The  Foster  Brothier,"  a  romance 
(1845),  and  edited  his  father's  "Autobiogra- 
phy" (1850)  and  "Correspondence"  (1862). 

HBHT,  Rlthard  Sarris,  an  American  architect, 
bom  in  Brattleboro,  Tt.,  Oct.  28,  1838.  In 
1648  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  studied  his 
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profession  at  the  achool  of  fine  arts  in  Paris, 
and  under  Hector  Lefuel,  and  made  a  tour 
through  various  parts  of  Europe,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Egypt.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  was 
engaged'as  inspector  under  Lefuel,  then  archi- 
tect to  the  empei-or,  on  the  new  building  con- 
necting the  Louvre  aiH  the  Toileries.  On  his 
return  to  America  in  1855,  he  was  employed 
upon  the  capitol  extension  at  Washington. 
Since  then  be  has  executed  many  public  and 
private  works,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  the  Presbyterian  hospital,  the  Stevens 
apar.tment  house,  the  Lenox  library,  and  tlie 
Tribune  building  in  New  York ;  the  Yale  di- 
vinity college  in  Sow  Haven;  the  Stnyvesant 
building,  Now  York ;  the  Brimmer  houses, 
Boston ;  the  residence  of  J,  Q.  A.  Ward,  New 
York;  and  several  villas  at  Newport,  R.  L 

HUNT,  Tbomas  Sterry,  an  American  chemist, 
mineralogist,  and  geologist,  bom  in  Norwidi, 
Conn.,  Sept.  6, 1826.  He  studied  medicme  for 
a  time,  but,  devoting  himself  to  chemistry,  be- 
came in  1845  a  private  student  with  Prof.  B. 
Silliman,  jr.,  of  New  Haven,  acting  meanwhile 
as  chemical  assistant  to  Prof.  Silliman,  sr.,  in 
the  laboratory  of  Yale  college.  Atler  two  years 
thas  spent  he  was  in  1847  made  chemist  and 
miner^o^st  to  the  geological  survey  of  Canada, 
then  just  begun  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
William  Logan.  He  held  this  post  for  more 
than  25  years,  but  resigned  it  in  1872,  and  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  geology  in  the  Massachn- 
setts  institute  of  technology,  where  he  succeed- 
ed Prof  WiUijwn  B.  Rogers.  His  earlier  studies 
were  directed  especially  to  theoretical  chem- 
istry, then  assnmii^  shape  from  the  labors  of 
Liebig,  Dumas,  Laurent,  and  Gei'hardt.  It 
was  as  the  reviewer,  interpreter,  and  critic  of 
these  chemists  that  Mr.  Hunt  first  became 
known,  while  he  at  the  same  time  developed 
from  some  germs  in  the  writings  of  Laurent 
a  new  system  essentially  his  own,  in  which  all 
cliemic^  compounds  are  deduced  from  simple 
types  represented  by  one  or  more  molecules  of 
wateror  of  hydrogen.  These  views,  maintained 
by  him  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Science,"  beginning  in  1848,  have 
at  length  been  nnivers^ly  adopted,  and  are 
now  recognized  as  one  of  the  foundations  of 
modern  chemical  theory.  His  philosophy  of 
the  sciences  has  been  influenced  by  the  study  of 
Kant,  and  still  more  of  Hegel  and  Stallo,  as  may 
be  seen  in  his  essays  on  "  Solution,"  "  Chemical 
Changes,"  and  "Atomic  Volumes,"  which  first 
appeared  in  the  "Journal "  (1858-'4),  and  were 
repubhshed  in  England  and  Germany.  In  these 
ho  attacks  the  atomic  hypothesis  and  all  its 
consequences,  and  asserts  that  solution  is  chem- 
ical union,  and  chemical  anion  identification. 
His  researches  on  the  equivalent  volumes  of 
liquids  and  solids  were  a  remarkable  anticipa- 
tion of  those  of  Dumas,  while  in  his  inquiries 
into  the  polymerism  of  mineral  species  he  has 
opened  a  new  field  for  mineralogy,  as  set  forth 
later  in  his  essay  on  the  "  Objects  and  Meth- 
od of  Mineralogy."    His  philosophical  studies 
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have  however  been  only  incidental  to  hia 
labors  in  chemical  mineralogy  and  chemical 
geoli^y.  His  researches  into  the  chemical  and 
miner^  composition  of  rocks  have  probably 
been  more  extended  than  those  of  any  other 
liTifflg  chemist;  and  Lis  investigations  of  the 
cheraiatry  of  mineral  Waters,  which  are  not 
lesa  so,  have  enabled  him  to  frame  a  com- 
plete theory  of  their  origin  and  formation, 
and  their  relations  to  the  origin  of  rock  masses 
both,  crystalline  and  unorystaiiine,  and  to  lay 
the  basis  of  a  rational  system  of  chemical  ge- 
ology. From  his  long  series  of  stndies  of  fee 
salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  he  was  enabled  to 
esplain  for  the  firot  time  the  true  relations  of 
gypsums  and  dolimitc  and  to  explain  their 
origin  by  direct  deposition  His  views  on  this 
subject  are  now,  after  many  years,  finding  rec- 
ognition among  geologists  He  has  also  care- 
fully investigated  petroleum  both  in  its  chem- 
ical and  geologicd  relations  The  phenomena 
of  volcanoes  and  igneous  rocka  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  him  trom  a  neiv  pomt  of  Tiew,  and 
he  has  revived  and  enforced  the  almost  for- 
gotte  hyp  h  sia  fK  f  t  tl  t  1 
of   h  t(   I  ht         h  m    al      ac 
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globe,  which  lie  early  adopted  in  opposition  to 
the  generally  received  one  of  a  globe  with  a 
liquid  interior,  and  has  alao  developed  atheory 
of  cosmogony  baaed  upon  the  chemical  and 
physical  conditions  of  a  world  consolidating 
from  a  vaporona  mass,  and  has  endeavored  to 
show  how  the  earth,  air,  and  ocean  have  as- 
sumed their  present  condition  under  the  slow 
operation  of  natural  causes.  His  views  on 
these  questions  will  be  fonnd  in  an  eaaay  on 
"  The  Chemistry  of  the  Earth"  in  the  report 
of  the  Smithsonian  institution  for  1869;  while 
his  conelusions  on  many  points  of  geology  are 
embodied  in  his  address  delivered  as  retiring 
preadent  before  the  American  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science  at  Indianapolis 
in  18T1,  on  "The  Geognosy  of  the  Appa- 
lachians and  the  Origin  of  Crystalline  Eooks," 
and  in  others  of  his  recent  papers,  such  as 
"Notes  on  Granitic  Eooka,"  "The  Geognos- 
tical  Eelationa  of  the  Metals,"  and  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  Names  Cambrian  and  Silurian  in 
Geology."  Besides  his  papers  in  the  "  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science,"  which  number  more 
than  100,  and  nnmerons  articles  oommnnioated 
to  the  French  academy  and  the  scientific  jour- 
nals of  France,  England,  and  Canada,  he  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  reports  of  the  geo- 
lineal  survey  of  Canada,  and  to  the  work 
entitled   "Geology  of  Canada"   (18S3),  the 


latter  half  of  which  is  from  his  pen.  He  is 
alao  the  anthor  of  a  summary  of  organic  chem- 
istry forming  a  part  of  Prof.  Siiliman's  "  First 
Principles  of  Chemistry"  (1853).  A  volume 
of  his  collected  scientific  essays  is  now  in 
press  (1874).  He  is  also  known  for  his  re- 
searches, both  theoretical  and  practical,  into 
the  chemistry  and  metallurgy  of  iron  and  of 
copper,  some  of  which  will  be  found  in.  the 
"Proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers."  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  received 
in  1854  the  honorary  degree  of  A,  M.  from 
Harvard  college,  and  later  the  degrees  of  LL.  D. 
and  Sc.  D.  from  the  universities  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  in  both  of  which  he  was  for  many 
years  a  professor,  and  in  the  latter  of  which  he 
lectured  in  the  French  language.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  international  jury  at  the  ex- 
hibitions of  Paris  in  1855  and  1887,  and  is  a 
iber  of  various  academies  and  learned  so- 
cieties both  in  Europe  and  America,  He  was 
made  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  London 
in  1859,  and  of  the  national  academy  of  the 
United  States  in  1873,  He  is  also  an  ofDcer 
f  the  French  order  of  the  legion  of  honor. 
HDIIT,  WUUam  Henry,  an  English  water<color 
painter,  born  in  London  in  1790,  died  Feb.  10, 
1864.  He  became  a  member  of  the  old  society 
f  paintoi's  in  water  colors  in  1834,  and  from 
hat  time  regularly  contributed  to  their  annual 
xhibitions.  As  a  colorist  he  ranked  among 
the  first  painters  of  the  day. 

HDHT,  WlllUii  Hohwn,  an  English  painter, 
bom  in  London  in  1837.  He  studied  in  the 
chool  of  the  royal  academy,  and  in  1846  ex- 
hibited his  first  picture,  entitled  "  Hark," 
which  was  followed  by  a  scene  from  "  Wood- 
stock "  (1847),  the  "  Flight  of  Madeline  and 
Porphyro,"  from  Keats's  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  " 
(1848),  and  "Eienzi  vowing  to  obtain  Justice 
for  the  Murder  of  his  Brother,"  from  Bulwer's 
novel  (1849).  In  1850  appeared  his  "Oon- 
Ycrted  British  Family  sheltering  a  Christian 
Missionary  from  the  Persecution  of  the  Druids," 
the  first  fruits  of  the  now  "  pre-Eaphaelite  " 
movement  in  British  art.  He  had  in  the  pre- 
vious year  associated  himself  with  John  Ever- 
ett Millais  and  Dante  Gabriel  Eossetti,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  to  the  art  the  earnestness 
and  conscientious  accuracy  that  animated  the 
painters  who  preceded  Eaphael.  Meditevalisra 
in  theology  and  architecture  was  the  prevail- 
ing mode  of  the  day,  and  the  young  artists 
showed  the  influence  which  it  had  perhaps 
unconsciously  exerted  upon  them,  by  styling 
themselves  "pre-Eaphaelites;"  although  they 
distinctly  avowed  their  object  to  be  cbiefty  the 
study  of  nature,  to  which  they  looked  for  in- 
spiration, and  the  minutest  detfuls  of  which 
they  proposed  to  copy  with  scrupulons  accura- 
cy. By  common  consent  Hunt  was  rei^arded 
as  the  leader  of  the  new  school,  which  was 
shortly  joined  by  Charles  Collins  and  other 
young  artists ;  and  notwithstanding  much  hos- 
tile criticism  and  ridicule,  he  continued  year 
by  year  to  develop  the  idea  with  which  he 
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started.  In  1861  appeared  hia  "  Valentine 
rescuing Sjlvia  from  Proteus,"  in  1852  "The 
Hireling  Shepherd,"  and  in  1853  "  Claiidio  and 
Isabella "  and  "  Our  English  Coasts,"  a  pre- 
Eaphaelite  study  of  the  downs  at  Hastings, 
all  strongly  imbaed  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  new  style.  In  1854  he  prcMiuced  two  pow- 
erful pictures,  "The  Awakened  Conscience" 
and  "  The  Light  of  the  World."  The  auramer 
of  18S5  was  spent  by  Mr,  Hunt  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  sea,  where  he  took  minute  studies 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  which  were  sub- 
sequently embodied  in  his  picture  of  the 
"Scape  Goat,"  exhibited  in  the  succeeding 
year.  To  tlie  universal  exposition  of  1867  in 
Paris  he  sent  "After  Sunset  in  Egypt."  Mr. 
Hunt  resided  for  some  years  in  Jerusalem  en- 
gaged in  painting  a  picture  recently  finished, 
"The  Shadow  of  Death,"  for  which  he  received 
10,Q0Q  guineas. 

HDST,  WllUani  Hanlg,  an  American  painter, 
born  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  March  31, 1824.  He 
entered  Harvard  college  in  1840,  tint  went  to 
Europe  on  account  of  his  health  before  the 
completion  of  his  course,  and  in  1846  entered 
the  academy  at  DQsseidorf,  with  the  intention 
of  studying  sculpture.  At  the  expiration  of 
nine  months  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1 848  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Couture.  In  1865  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  has  since  readed  at 
Newport,  R.  I.  His  pamtinga  comprise  por- 
traits, history,  and  g^nre,  and  among  the  most 
anooessful  are  several  representing  picturesque 
types  of  city  life  in  Paris,  of  which  the  artist 

Cublished  a  series  of  lithographs  executed  by 
imaelf  in  1859,  Among  his  later  works  are 
the  "  Morning  Star,"  and  the  "  Drummer 
Boy  "  and  the  "  Bugle  Call,"  illustrating  inci- 
dents in  the  civil  war. 

BESTEB,  John,  a  British  surgeon  and  physiol- 
ogist, bom  at  ling  Calderwood,  Lanarkshire, 
July  14,  1728,  died  in  London,  Oct.  16,  1793. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  the  young- 
est of  ten  children.  At  17  years  he  went  to 
Glasgow  to  assist  his  brother-in-law,  a  cabinet 
maker;  but  soon  returned  home,  and  wrote  to 
Lis  brother  WiUiam,  who  was  already  successful 
as  a  lecturer  on  surgery,  offering  to  assist  him 
in  his  anatomical  labors.  His  brother's  reply 
was  favorable,  and  he  went  to  London  in  Sof)- 
tembev,  1748.  He  soon  gave  evidence  of  his 
abihties  in  the  dissecting  room.  In  I749-'50  he 
attended  the  practice  at  Chelsea  hospital,  and 
in  1751  became  a  pupil  at  St,  Bartholomew's 
hospital,  continuing  at  the  same  time  his  labors 
in  the  dissecting  room  of  his  brother.  In  1764 
he  beonme  surgeon's  pupil  at  St.  George's  hos- 
pital, of  which  he  was  appointed  house  surgeon 
two  years  later;  and  in  tie  winter  of  1755  he 
became  a  partner  in  the  lectures  of  his  brother. 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  succeeded  in  following 
more  minutely  than  had  before  been  done  the 
ramifications  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  in  tracing 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  in  dis- 
covering the  system  and  functions  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  in  birds,  and  the  cause  and  mode 
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of  descent  of  the  te  t  n  th  ftet 
he  obtained  the  apt  tm  t  f  tj 
in  the  army,  accompan  d  t 
Belleialo  in  1791,  a  d  ft  tn  ; 
place  served  in  Port  1  td  tl 
1763.  During  this  tini  h  11  ted'tl  m 
terials  for  his  work  gt  h  tw  Is,wh  h 
was  published  after  his  death.  He  returned  to 
London,  was  put  on  half  pay,  and  was  obliged 
to  receive  pupils  in  anatomy  and  surgery  as 
a  means  of  subsistence.  Purchasing  a  small 
piece  of  ground  about  two  miles  from  London, 
he  built  a  house,  and  carried  on  there  his  inves- 
tigations in  comparative  anatomy,  lie  bar- 
gained with  the  keepers  of  menageries  for  the 
bodies  of  dead  animals,  spent  all  his  available 
means  in  procuring  rare  species,  and  often  ex- 
posed himself  to  personal  danger  in  watching 
tlieir  habits  and  instincts  and  experimenting 
on  their  dispoMtions.  His  papers  communi- 
cated to  the  royal  society  drew  attention  to 
his  labors,  and  in  1767  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  society,  and  the  following  year  surgeon 
of  St.  George's  hospital  and  a  member  of  the 
college  of  surgeons.  In  1771  he  married  the 
sister  of  Sir  Everard  Homo,  his  pupil  and  sub- 
sequently his  biographer,  and  in  the  same  year 
published  his  first  orij^nal  work,  "  Natural 
History  of  the  Human  Teeth"  (4to),  of  which 
the  second  part  appeared  in  1778,  In  1778 
he  commenced  his  first  regular  conrse  of  lec- 
tures, a  task  which  he  seldom  succeeded  in 
discharging  with  satisfaotion  to  himself  or  his 
pupils,  and  as  a  preparation  for  which  he  was 
aecnstomed  to  dose  himself  with  landanum. 
In  1776  he  was  appointed  surgeon  extraordi- 
nary to  the  king,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
royal  humane  society  drew  up  a  paper  on  the 
best  mode  of,  restoring  apparently  drowned 
persons.  He  also  published  papers  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  stomach  after 
death,  the  torpedo,  electric  eel,  &c.  Between 
1777  and  1786  appeared  his  papers  on  the  heat 
of  vegetables  and  animals,  the  atracture  of  the 
placenta,  the  organs  of  hearing  in  fishes,  &c., 
and  the  sis  Croonian  lectures  on  muscular  mo- 
tion. The  paper  on  the  placenta,  claiming  for 
tlie  author  the  discovery  of  the  union  between 
the  uterus  and  placenta  which  William  Hun- 
ter had  claimed  in  I''75  m  his  Gravid  Ute 
rua,"  caused  an  estrangement  letween  the 
brothers  which  only  terminated  a  short  time 
before  the  death  of  William  In  1''86  he  re 
moved  his  whole  mnseum  to  a  house  erected 
for  the  purpose  in  Leicester  square  to  whicl 
he  admitted  the  public  in  May  and  October  of 
each  year.  It  had  now  ssnmcd  enormous  di 
mensions,  and  such  wis  his  reputation  as  a 
naturalist  that  no  new  animal  n  as  brought 
to  the  country  which  was  not  "ihown  to  him 
In  the  same  year  he  nas  prostrated  by  a  se 
vere  spasmodic  attack,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish practice  for  a  time ;  and  thenceforth 
nntil  his  death  he  was  a  constant  sufierer,  his 
paroxysms  occurring  after  any  mental  excite- 
ment.    He  nevertheless  persevered  in  his  ex- 
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perimenta,  and  was  constantly  performing  op- 
erations then  new  to  the  art  of  surgery.  Soon 
a^r  his  attaok  in  1TS5  he  practised  the  new 
method  of  tying  the  artery  for  popUteal  anen- 
lisTa,  which  has  been  called  the  most  brilliant 
surgical  discovery  of  the  century.  In  1786 
appeared  his  "  Treatise  on.  the  Venereal  Dis- 
ease "  (4to,  London ;  new  ed.  by  Sir  Everard 
Home,  1809,  and  by  Joseph  Adams,  1818), 
ftnd  "  Observations  on  Certain  Parts  of  the 
Animal  Economy "  (4to,  London ;  new  ed. 
by  Prof.  Owen,  1800,  183T),  the  latter  a  re- 
jiuWioation  of  papers  from  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions,"  and  of  others  on  anatomical 
and  phyaiolo^ea!  diseoveriea  by  the  author. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  surgeon 
general  of  the  army,  and  in  1787  he  received 
the  Copley  gold  medal  from  the  royal  society 
for  papers  on  the  ovariam,  the  speeifio  identity 
of  tiie  wolf,  jackal,  and  dog,  and  on  the  strnc- 
i  and  economy  of  whales.    Soon  after  he 


mode  of  conveying  food  into  the  stomach  in 
cases  of  paralysis  of  the  lesophagus ;  and  in 
1793  he  contributed  his  last  paper  to  the."  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,"  entitled  "Observa- 
tions on  the  Economy  of  Bees."  In  this  year 
he  resigned  his  lectureship  at  St.  Geoi^'s  hos- 
pital, and  devoted  himself  to  the  completion 
of  his  work  on  inflammation.  On  Oct.  16, 
ms,  while  attending  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  St.  George's  hospital,  he  becamff 
violently  excited  by  a  remai'k  made  to  him  by 
one  of  his  colleagues,  and  leaving  the  room 
instantly  espired.— As  a  surreal  operator  John 
Hunter  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  his  time.  As  an  anatomist  aod  phys- 
iologist, he  displayed  a  keenness  of  intellect, 
a  faculty  of  generalization,  and  a  phiioaophie 
turn  of  mind,  which  must  ranlt  him  among  the 
greatest  of  modem  natural  philosophers,  and 
of  which  he  has  left  an  endaring  monument  in 
the  celebrated  museum  named  after  him,  and 
in  1799  purchased  by  the  nation  and  placed 
in  the  keeping  of  the  college  of  surgeons.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  it  contained  more  than 
10,000  preparations  illustrating  human  and 
comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology, 
and  natural  history,  so  arranged  as  to  esbibit 
the  gi^dations  of  nature  from  the  simplest 
form  of  life  up  to  man.  The  physiological  se- 
ries, which  comprised  considerably  more  than 
half  the  colieotion,  contained  1,000  skeleton?, 
3,000  animals  and  plants  illustrating  natural 
history  (the  animals  stuffed  or  preserved  in 
spirits),  and  1,200  fossils,  besides  monsters  and 
other  eccentric  forms  of  animal  life.  He  loft 
in  addition  19  MS.  volumes  of  materials  for  a 
cfttalc^e  of  his  museum,  the  preparation  of 
which  occupied  him  during  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life.  The  completion  of  the  work  was 
assigned  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  Ms  executor, 
who  was  intrusted  for  that  purpose  with  the 
ten  most  valuable  volumes,  which  he  subse- 
quently burned,  in  accordance,  as  he  said,  with 


Hunter's  express  desirt ;  although  there  is  little 
doubt  that  ho  destroyed  them  to  conceal  his 
own  appropriation  of  their  contents  in  the  pi-ep- 
aration  of  the  anatomical  papers  which  pass 
under  his  name.  After  his  death  appeared  his 
"Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and 
Gun-shot  Wounds,"  preceded  by  a  biogrMihy 
by  Sir  Everard  Home  {4to,  1794);  and  in 
1835-'7  his  surgical  works,  with  notes  by  J. 
F.  Palmer,  were  published  in  4  vols.  4to,  with 
an  atlas  of  60  plates.  Biogr^hies  of  him  have 
also  been  pubUshed  by  Jesse  Foot  (8vo,  1794) 
and  Josepli  Adams  {8vo,  1816).  His  remains, 
after  a  repose  of  more  than  half  a  century 
under  the  obnrch  of  St,  Martin-in-the-Fields, 
were  in  March,  1859,  disentombed  by  the  royal 
college  of  surgeons,  and  on  the  28th  of  the 
month  deposited  with  moch  ceremony  in  West- 
minster abbey,  ne^t  to  the  remains  of  Ben 
Jonson. — His  wife,  Anne  Houe  HrNTEii  (bom 
in  1741,  died  in  1821),  published  in  180a  a 
volume  of  poema,  several  of  which  were  set  to 
music  by  Haydn. 

HCHTIX,  Eokert  Hercer  Taliaferro,  an  Ameri- 
can statesman,  born  in  Esses  co.,  Va.,  April 
21,  1809.  He  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Vir^nia,  studied  law,  and  commenced  practice 
in  1830.  Having  served  in  the  Virginia  house 
of  delegates,  he  was  in  1887  elected  bo  congress, 
and  in  1839  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. He  was  defeated  in  1843,  but  re- 
elected in  1845.  In  1846  he  was  chosen  sena- 
tor in  congress,  taking  his  seat  in  December, 
1847.  Tn  1849  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  flnance,  which  post  he  held  until 
tlie  opening  of  the  civil  war.  In  the  mean 
while  he  bore  a  large  part  in  the  political  dis- 
cusMons  of  the  day.  In  1860  he  was  a  promi- 
nent candidate  for  the  democratic  nomination 
to  the  presidency,  i-eceiving  upon  several  bal- 
lots in  the  convention  at  Charleston  the  next 
highest  vote  to  that  for  Mr.  Douglas.  He  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  secession  movement,  and 
according  to  the  orifpnal  scheme  was  to  have 
been  president  ofthe  new  government,  Jefferson 
Davis  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.. 
He  was  formally  expelled  from  the  United 
States  senate  in  July,  1861.  The  confederate 
plan  had  been  changed,  Davis  having  been 
made  president,  and  Robert  Toombs  secretary 
of  state.  Toombs  was  soon  superseded  by  Hun- 
ter, and  he  in  a  short  time  by  Judali  P.  Ben- 
jamin. Hunter,  having  been  elected  senator 
from  Virginia,  was  classed  in  the  opposition 
to  the  administration  of  Davis,  In  February, 
1865,  Hunter,  Stephens,  and  Campbell  were 
appointed  peace  commissioners  to  meet  Presi- 
deut  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  upon  a  vessel  in 
Hampton  Eoads.  The  conference  was  futile, 
Linoohi  refusing  to  treat  upon  the  basis  of  rec- 
ognizing the  independence  of  the  confederacy. 
A  war  meeting  was  then  held  in  Richmond, 
over  which  Hnnter  presided,  and  resolutions 
were  passed  to  the  effect  tliat  the  confederates 
wonlil  never  lay  down  their  arms  until  they 
should    have    achieved    their   independence. 
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■About  this  time  Gen.  Lee  urged  upon  the  con- 
federate coDgress  the  passage  of  a  law  author- 
izing the  emplojment  of  negroes  as  BOldiera, 
those  thus  employed  to  be  made  freemeit.  A 
bill  to  this  efl'ect  was  passed  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  but  was  defeated  in  the  senate 
by  a  single  Tote.  Mr.  Hnnter  at  first  voted 
agatnnt  it,  but  having  been  instructed  hj  the 
legislatnre  of  Virginia  to  vote  for  it,  he  did  so, 
accompanying  his  vote  with  an  emphatic  pro- 
test against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  for  whieh 
he  was  compelled  to  vote.  He  said:  "When 
we  left  the  old  government,  we  thought  we  had 
got  rid  for  ever  of  the  slavery  agitation.  We 
insisted  that  congress  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  slavery.  We  contended  that  whenever 
the  two  rscea  were  thrown  together,  one  must 
be  master  and  the  other  slave.  We  insisted 
that  slavery  was  the  best  and  happiest  condi- 
tion of  the  negro.  Now,  if  we  offer  slaves  their 
freedom  as  a  boon,  we  confess  that  we  were 
insincere  and  hypocritical.  If  the  negroes  are 
made  soldiers,  they  must  be  made  freemen.  If 
we  can  make  them  soldiers,  we  can  make  tUcni 
ofGoers,  perhaps  to  command  white  men.  If 
we  are  right  in  this  meaanre,  we  were  wrong 
in  denying  to  the  old  government  the  right  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  and 
to  emancipate  slaves."  After  the  close  of  the 
civil  war  he  was  arrested,  but  was  released 
npon  parole,  and  was  in  ISeT  pardoned  by 
President  Johnson.  In  18Y4  Be  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  before  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  oEBce  of  United  States  senator. 

BEHTEH,  WUUw,  a  British  physician  and  anat- 
omist, elder  brother  of  John  Hunter,  born  at 
Long  Calderwood,  Lanarkshire,  May  23,  1718, 
died  in  London,  March  80,  1783.  At  the  age 
of  14  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow 
with  the  intention  of  studying  for  the  minis- 
try; but  in  1T37,  not  being  inclined  to  the 
sfudy  of  theology,  he  went  to  reside  in  Dr. 
William  Cullen's  family  as  a  medical  student. 
Three  years  after  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Cullen,  by  which  he  was  to  take  charge 
of  the  surgical  part  of  their  practice.  To  pi-e- 
pare  himself  for  this  he  studied  in  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1741  went  to  London  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  Dr.  James  Douglass.  Douglass 
offered  to  employ  him  as  tutor  of  hia  son  and 
as  dissector  for  a  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
bones  which  he  was  preparing.  Hunter  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  Douglass  died  the  following 
year,  but  Hunter  continued  to  reside  with  the  ' 
family  as  tutor,  and  to  pursue  his  studies  in  anat-  ! 
omy  and  surgery.  Concluding  to  remainin  Lon- 
don, the  partnership  with  Cnlien  was  dissolved, 
bat  they  remained  warm  friends  through  life. 
In  the  winter  of  I74(i  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  lecturer  on  surgeiy  before  the 
society  of  navy  surgeons,  and  such  was  the 
favor  with  which  be  was  received  that  he 
was  invited  to  extend  his  course  to  anatomy.  , 
About  the  same  time  he  began  to  acquire  an  | 
extensive  practice  both  as  a  surgeon  and  an  I 
accoucheur;  bnt  having  m  1J48  received  the  | 


appointment  of  surgeon  accoucheur  to  the 
Middlesex  hospital,  and  in  1749  to  the  British 
lying-in  hospital,  he  .abandoned  surgery,  and 
thenceforth  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  obstetrics.  About  this  time  he  established 
himself  in  a  house  in  Jermyn  street,  where  he 
commenced  the  formation  of  a  large  anatomi- 
cal museum.  In  1754  he  entered  into  a  pro- 
fessional partnership  with  his  brother  John, 
whose  industry  was  of  great  nse  in  adding  to 
the  contents  of  the  museum.  In  consequence 
of  the  illness  of  John,  however,  the  partner- 
ship terminated  in  17B9.  In  1T62  he  ofBciated 
as  consulting  physician  to  Queen  Chai'Iotte, 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed  her  physi- 
cian extraordinary.  In  1762-'4  appeared  bis 
"  Medical  Commentaries,  Part  I."  (4to,  Lon- 
don). In  1765  be  applied  to  Mr.  Grenvill.e, 
then  minister,  for  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
Mews  for  the  site  of  an  anatomical  mnsemn. 
Notwithstanding  that  he  offered  to  expend 
i£7,000  on  the  building,  and  to  endow  a  pro- 
tessorahip  of  anatomy,  the  application  was 
unfavorably  received,  and  he  accordingly  pur- 
chased a  spot  of  ground  in  Great  Windmill 
street,  and  erected  the  necessary  buildings, 
into  which  he  removed  in  1770  with  his  whole 
collection.  From  time  to  time  the  collections 
of  eminent  practitioners  were  purchased  and  in- 
corporated with  it,  and  the  zeal  of  friends  and 
pupils  procured  him  a  great  number  of  mor-' 
bid  preparations.  Not  contented  with  his  ana- 
tomical collection,  he  began  to  accumulate  fos- 
sils, books,  coins,  and  other  objects  of  antiqua- 
rian research.  His  library  was  said  to  eontwn 
"the  most  magnifloent  treasure  of  Greek  and 
Latin  works  accumulated  since  the  days  of 
Mead ;"  and  hia  coins,  of  a  portion  of  which  a 
description  was  published  under  the  title  of 
Ifummoriim  Vetem?n  Popiilerum,  et  Urbium, 

Sii  in  Mveeo  OuUMrai  RunteH  aetemantur, 
eseriptio,  Mguri*  lUuitrata,  cost  upward  of 
£20,000.  In  1T81  Dr.  Fothei^U's  collection 
of  shells,  corals,  and  other  objects  of  natural 
history,  was  added  to  the  museum  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £1,300.  The  whole  collection,  witli 
a  fund  of  £8,000  for  its  support  and  augmenta- 
tion, was  bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow, where,  under  the  name  of  the  Hunterian 
museum,  it  is  now  deposited.  In  1774  appear- 
ed hb  Ajtatomia  Bumam  Uteri  QramiAi,  in 
Latin  and  English  (atlas  fol.,  with  84  plates, 
Birmingham;  fol.,  London,  1828),  on  which 
he  had  been  engaged  since  1751.  It  has  been 
called  one  of  the  most  splendid  medical  works* 
of  the  age.  A  work  describing  the  engravings, 
entitled  "An  Anatomical  DisquiMtion  of  the 
Human  Gravid  Utems  and  its  Contents"  (4to, 
London),  was  published  in  1794  by  his  nephew 
Dr.  Baillie.  The  subsequent  claim  of  John 
Hunter  to  the  discovery  of  the  mode  of  union 
between  the  placenta  and  the  uterus,  as  de- 
scribed by  William  in  this  w/jrk,  caused  a 
bitter  hostility  between  the  brothers,  which 
lasted  until  the  elder  was  on  his  deathbed, 
when  a  reconciliation  took  place.    In  1768  he 
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was  appointed  by  the  king  professor  of  anat- 
omy in  the  royal  academy  of  arts.  In  1767  ha 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and 
two  years  before  his  death  he  succeeded  Dr. 
John  Fothergill  as  president  of  the  medical- 
society.  He  contributed  important  papers  to 
the  medical  and  scientific  periodicals  of  the 
day,  and  left  several  lectures  and  unfinished 
works  in  manuscript.  He  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  the  18th  century,  and  by  his  anat- 
omy of  the  gravid  uterus,  and  his  description 
of  varicose  aneurism,  materially  advanced  the 
sciences  of  anatomy  and  midwifery. 

HDKTERDON,  a  W.  county  of  Now  Jersey, 
separated  from  Pennsylvania  on  the  W.  by 
Delaware  river,  bounded  H".  V.  by  the  Mns- 
eonetcong,  E,  in  part  by  the  Lamington,  and 
drained  by  branches  of  Earit'an  river ;  area,  480 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  36,968,  The  snrfaee  is 
level  in  the  centre  and  monntajnons  toward  the 
N.  and  S.  Limestone  and  ireostone  are  abun- 
dant, and  the  hills  are  well  timbered.  The  soil  of 
the  valleys  is  fertile.  The  New  Jersey  Central, 
the  South  Branch,  tlje  Belvidere  Delaware,  and 
Flemington  branch,  and  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna, and  Western  railroads  traverse  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  $40,393  bushels 
of  wheat,  26,799  of  rye,  1,021,351  of  Indian 
com,  903,737  of  oats,  41,537  of  buckwheat, 
86,807  of  potatoes,  67,863  lbs.  of  wool,  236,936 
of  flai,  965,343  of  butter,  and  38,110  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  9,530  horses,  12,933  milch 
cows,  7,588  other  cattle,  23,790  sheep,  and  16- 
311  swine;  33  mannfketories  of  carriages,  33 
of  clothing,  3  of  cordage  and  twine,  I  of  cot- 
ton goods,  3  of  mirror  and  picture  frames,  6  of 
hubs  and  wagon  material,  1  of  India-rubber 
goods,  5  of  iron,  34  of  masonry,  3  of  wrapping 

Eapor,  19  of  saddlery,  9  of  sash,  doors,  and 
linds,  48  flour  mills,  34  saw  mills,  and  2  rail- 
-  road  repair  shops.  Capital,  Flemington. 
HOTlNfiDON,  a  S.  central  county  of  Penn- 
sylvania, drained  by  the  Jnniata  river  and  its 
tributaries;  area,  730  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
31,351.  It  has  a  very  diversified  surface,  oc- 
cupied in  part  by  mountains,  and  noted  for  its 
fine  scenery.  Iron,  lead,'ooa!,  salt,  and  alum 
are  found,  and  timber  is  abundaflt.  The  val- 
leys are  fertile.  The  Pennsylvania  Central 
and  the  Hnntingdon  and  Broad  Top  railroads 
traverse  it.  The  chief  prodnotions  in  1870 
were  388,859  bushels  of  wheat,  78,480  of  rye, 
503,807  of  Indian  corn,  410,479  of  oats,  148,- 
679  of  potatoes,  64,110  lbs.  of  wool,  465,037 
of  batter,  and  37,815  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  7,098  horses,  7,120  milch  cows,  11,289 
other  cattle,  17,780  sheep,  and  12,909  swine; 
15  mannfiotories  of  carriages,  7  of  clothing, 
12  of  furniture,  3  of  bricks,  2  of  bread,  3  of 
pig  iron,  8  of  iron  castings,  5  of  blooms,  5  of 
plaster,  8  of  saddlery  and  harness,  13  of  tin, 
copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  4  of  woollen 
goods,  14  flour  mills,  30  tanneries,  9  currying 
establishments,  I  distillery,  3  planing  mills, 
and  7  saw  mills.    Capital,  Ilantingdon. 
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HliNTINGDON,  an  estreme  S.  W.  county  of 
Quebec,  Canada,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
angle  of  Ohateaugnay  co.,  bordering  S.  on  New 
York,  and  N.  W.  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river; 
area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 16,804,  of  whom 
6,386  were  of  Irish,  4,924  of  Trench,  3,184  of 
Scotch,  and  1,083  of  English  origin  or  descent. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Chateauguay  river  and 
other  streams,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Province 
Line  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Capital,  Huntingdon. 

HUNTINClDOiy,  ScUm,  countess  of,  a  patron 
of  the  English  Calvjnistie  Methodists,  born  in 
1707,  died  June  17, 1791.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Washington  Shirley,  earl  of  Ferrers, 
and  was  married  to  Theophilus  Hastings,  earl 
of  Huntingdon,  The  Hastings  family  early  be- 
came interested  in  the  Methodists,  and  through 
their  influence  and  from  severe  family  afflic- 
tions the  ooantess  was  led  to  cherish  a  strong 
sympathy  with  the  methods  and  principles  of 
the  evangelists,  especially  Whitefield.  She  was 
aeenstomed  to  frequent  the  Moravian  societies 
in  London ;  but  at  the  withdrawal  of  Wesley 
she  favored  the  Methodist  party,  and  specially 
encouraged  the  leaders  in  the  promotion  of  a 
lay  ministry,  which  she  considered  an  absolute 
necessity  to  the  succossftil  evangelization  of  the 
masses.  Her  house  at  Chelsea,  near  London, 
was  the  resort  of  fashionable  and  aristocratic 
persons,  and  after  Whitefleld  was  appointed  her 
chaplain  many  of  the  wits  and  scholars  of  the 
age  became  his  hearers.  Her  house  was  Uke- 
wise  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  women  of  noble 
rank,  who  were  zealous  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
high-toned  piety  in  an  irreligious  age.  Mean- 
while the  rapid  saocess  of  Wesley,  Whitefleld, 
and  their  coadjutors  had  created  a  demand 
throughout  the  kingdom  for  chapels  and  meet- 
ing houses  for  the  poor.  The  countess  nnder- 
took  to  supply  this  need,  and  promoted  in  every . 
way  the  labors  of  the  evangelists.  She  dis- 
pensed with  her  luxurious  equipage,  and  even 
sold  her  jewels,  to  obtain  the  nieaas  for  carry- 
ing out  her  plans.  Halls  and  theatres  were 
purchased  in  London,  Bristol,  and  Dublin,  and 
fitted  up  for  chapels,  and  accommodations  for 
the  societies  were  provided  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales.  She  interested  many  of  the 
noble  and  wealthy  in  her  plans,  met  them  in 
frequent  conference,  and  often  accompanied 
the  preachers  on  their  missionary  tours.  By 
her  advice  England  was  divided  into  six  dis- 
tricts, and  a  scheme  perfected  for  supplying 
destitute  districts  with  rett^ous  instruotion. 
The  pressing  need  for  a  larger  number  of  min- 
isters led  her  at  length  t»  found  a  theolc^cat 
seminary  at  Ti'evecca  in  Wales,  where  pious 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  irrespective  of 
sectarian  character,  were  provided  with  board, 
tuition,  !ind  other  aid,  at  the  countess's  ei- 
pense.  While  strongly  attached  to  the  chnreh 
of  England,  she  was  at  length  compelled  to 
the  avowal  of  dissent  in  order  to  protect  the 
chapels  which  she  had  founded  from 
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suppression  or  appropriation  by  the  establish- 
ment. Hitherto,  by  her  strong  practical  sense 
and  moral  power,  she  had  virtually  controlled 
and  directed  the  movements  of  Calvinistio  Meth- 
odism, After  the  "  Lady  Huntingdon  Connec- 
tion "  had  taken  their  position  among  dissenters, 
the  countess  attempted  to  devise  a  plan  for  a 
closer  and  more  organic  noion  among  the  vari- 
ous societies.  Its  provisions  were  very  similar 
to  Wesley's  model.  In  these  attempts,  however, 
she  met  with  very  little  sympathy  from  her 
preachers,  and  after  her  death  the  chapels  that 
she  had  founded  became  mostly  Independent. 
At  her  decease  she  left  £5,000  for  charitable 
purposes,  and  the  rest  of  her  fortune  for  the 
support  of  64  chapels  which  she  had  built. 

HOrmveDONSBIRE,  an  inland  county  of 
England,  bordering  on  Cambridgeshire,  North- 
amptonshire, and  Bedfordshire;  area,  369  sq. 
m.,  being  the  smallest  county  of  England  escept 
Rutland  and  Middlesex ;  pop.  in  1871,  63,673. 
The  N.  portion  forms  part  of  the  fen  district 
(see  Bkdfoed  Level),  and  is  devoted  chiefly 
■to  graaing.  In  the  W.  and  S.  parts  the  surface 
is  dighUy  varied  by  the  sweli  of  two  low  ridges 
of  hUls.  In  the  S.  E.  is  an  extensive  plain  of 
fertile  land,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Ouse 
and  Nene  are  rich  meadows  overflowed  at  high 
tides.  The  general  character  of  the  soil  is 
either  gravelly  or  clayey  ioam.  Although  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  was  once  a  royal 
forest,  it  is  now  very  bare  of  timber.  Agri- 
culture is  the  only  industry.  The  products  are 
wheat,  oats,  and  beans,  with  some  barley,  hops, 
hemp,  turnips,  and  mustard  seed.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Ouse  within  the  county,  and  the 
Nene  along  the  border,  with  their  tributaries. 
There  were  formerly  several  small  meres  or 
shalJow  lakes  iu  the  county,  but  these  have  all 
been  drained  and  brought  under  cultivation. 
The  principal  towns  are  Huntingdon,  St.  Ives, 
St.  Neots,  aud  Ramsay.  Eautingdon  is  on  the 
Ouse,  69  m.  N.  of  London;  pop.  of  the  mu- 
nicipal borough  in  1871,  4,343.  !t  was  tho 
birthplace  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 

HdlVTDreTOIV,  a  N.  E.  cbuoty  of  Indiana, 
drained  by  Wabash  and  Salamonie  rivers ;  area, 
884  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  19,036.  The  surface 
is  slightly  uneven  aud  the  soil  fertile.  The 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  and  the  Toledo,  Wa- 
bash, and  Western  railroad,  pass  through  it. 
The  chief  productjons  in  1870  were  367,521 
bushels  of  wheat,  388,840  of  Indian  com, 
81,435  of  oats,  42,655  of  potatoes,  66,257  lbs. 
of  wool,  320,098  of  butter,  aud  12,079  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  5,802  horses,  5,094  milch 
cows,  5,583  other  cattle,  81,058  sheep,  and  30,- 
565  swine :  7  manufactories  of  carriages,  1  of 
baskets,  1  of  boots  and  shoes,  4  of  fiimiture, 
8  of  wagon  material,  8  of  lime,  6  of  saddlery 
and  harness,  2  of  cigars,  3  of  woollen  goods,  3 
tanneries,  3  currying  establishments,  6  flour 
mills,  and  35  saw  mills.     Capital,  Huntington. 

HDimireTON.  l.  Oanlel,  an  American  paint- 
er, bom  in  New  York,  Oct.  14,  1816.  While 
pursuing  his  studies  at  Hamilton  college,  he 
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made  the  acquaintance  of  Charles  L.  Elliott, 
the  portrait  painter,  from  whom  he  received  a 
decided  bias  for  art.  In  1853  he  entered  the 
studio  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  then  president  of  the 
national  academy  of  design,  and  soon  after  pro- 
duced "The  Bar-Room  Politician,"  "A  Toper 
Asleep,"  &c.,  besides  some  landscapes  and  por- 
traits. In  1836  he  spent  several  months  in  tho 
vicinity  of  the  Hudson  highlauds,  and  execu- 
ted views  near  Vorplanck's,  the  Dnnderberg 
mountain,  and  Rondout  creek  at  twilight  and 
sunset.  In  1839  he  went  to  Europe,  and  in 
Florence  painted  "  The  Sibyl "  and  "  Tho  Flor- 
entine Girl."  Removing  to  Rome  soon  after, 
he  painted  "  The  Shepherd  Boy  of  the  Cam- 
pagua"  and  "Early  Christian  Prisoners." 
Upon  liis  return  to  New  York  he  was  em- 
ployed for  a  time  almost  exclusively  upon 
portraits,  his  only  historical  pieces  of  impor- 
tance being  "Mercy's  Dream"  aud  "Chris- 
tiana and  her  Children,"  from  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  Por  two  years  he  was  compelled 
by  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  to  relinquish 
his  labors,  and  in  1844  went  again  to  Rome, 
where  he  passed  the  succeeding  winter,  and 
whence  he  sent  back  to  America  "  The  Roman 
Penitents,"  "Italy,"  "The  Sacred  Lesson," 
"  The  Communion  of  the  Sick,"  and  some  land- 
scapes. After  his  return  to  Now  York  in  1846 
he  again  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  portraits. 
Prom  1862  to  1869  he  was  president  of  the 
national  academy  of  design.  Among  his  worts 
are  "Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Feckenham  in  the 
Tower,"  "Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Catharine 
Parr,"  "  The  Marys  at  the  Sepulchre,"  "  Queen 
Mary  signing  the  Dealh  Warrant  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,"  and  another  picture  of  "  Mercy's 
Dream,"  all  of  which  have  been  made  familiar 
by  engravings.  II.  Jedldiah  VinMnt,  au  Ameri- 
can clergyman,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bovn 
in  New  York,  Jan.  20,  1815,  died  in  Pan, 
France,  May  10,  1863.  He  studied  medicine 
and  practised  for  several  years,  hut  subsequent- 
ly took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  church,  ofiioia- 
ting  for  a  time  as  rector  in  Middlebnry,  Vt. 
He  afterward  went  to  Europe,  where  in  1849 
he  became  a  Rornan  Catholic.  Returning  to 
America,  he  edited  the  "Metropolitan  Maga- 
zine "  iu  Baltimore,  aud  subsequently  the 
"Leader"  in  St.  Louis,  He  afterward  re- 
sided in  New  York,  and  finally  again  went  to 
Europe.  He  (tubli^ed  a  volume  of  "  Poems  " 
(1843),  and  the  novels  "  Lady  Alice,  or  the 
New  Una"  (1849),  "Alban"  (1850),  "The 
Forest " (1853),  "Blonde  aud  Brunette"  (185&), 
and  "Rosemary  "  (1860). 

BtmniNeTON,  Fredeilek  Dui,  an  American 
bishop,  bom  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  May  28,  1819. 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  college  in  1839,  and 
spent  the  three  following  years  in  the  Cam- 
bridge divinity  school.  In  1843  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  South  Congregational  church 
in  Boston,  aud  iu  September,  1856,  became 
preacher  to  Harvard  university  aud  Plnromer 
professor  of  Christian  morals.  Although  edu- 
cated in  the  Unitarian  belief,  his  views  of 
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theology  gradually  nnderweiit  a  change,  imA 
having  become  convinced  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  applied  for  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
church,  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  ia  1860, 
and  resigned  his  office  at  Harvard  in  1864.  He 
heeame  rector  of  Emmaiiuel  chnrch,  Boston, 
was  elected  hishop  of  Central  New  York  in 
January,  1889,  and  was  consecrated,  April  8. 
His  principal  publications  are;  "Sermons  for 
the  People  "  (1856 ;  flth  ed.,  1S69) ;  "  Sermons 
on  Christian  Living  and  Believing"  (1860);  a 
conrse  of  lectures  on  "  Human  Society  as  illus- 
trating the  Power,  Wi8dom,and  Goodness  of 
God  "  (1860)  ;  "  Lessons  on  the  Parables  of 
our  Savionr;"  "Elim,"  a  collection  of  ancient 
and  modem  sacred  poetry  (1865);  "Helps  to 
a  Holy  Lent "  (18T3) ;  and  "  Steps  to  a  Living 
Faith  (1873).  He  has  also  edited  various  works 
of  the  Rev.  "William  Mountlbrd  (1846),  Areh- 
bishrfp  Whately's  "  Christian  Morals"  (1856), 
and  "Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,"  that  ia,  of 
the  Hare  family  (18T4). 

HDNTING'FON,  SumI,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence, 
bora  in  Windham,  Conn.,  July  8,  1732,  died  in 
Norwich,  Jan.  5,  1796.  He  was  educated  to 
the  law,  and  previous  to  I77S  held  the  offices  of 
king's  attorney  and  associate  justice  of  the  su- 
perior court  of  ConnecticQt.  In  January,  1776, 
he  entered  the  continental  congress  as  a  delegate 
frwnhis  native  state.  In  September,  1779,  he 
succeeded  John  Jay  as  president  of  congress, 
and  filled  that  ofHce  till  17S1,  when  he  re- 
sumed his  seat  on  tlie  Connecticut  bench.  He 
served  again  in  congress,  from  May  to  June, 
1783,  and  in  the  sooeeeding  year  was  appointed 
chief  Justice  of  the  superior  court  of  Connecti- 
cat.  In  1785  he  *as  elected  lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  Connecticut,  and  in  1786  he  succeeded 
Roger  Griswold  as  governor,  to  which  office 
he  was  annually  reelected  until  his  death. 

HHIVTIKGTON,  WUlUn,  an  English  preacher, 
bom  in  1744,  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  Au- 
gust, 1813.  His  early  life  was  passed  in  menial 
service  and  dissipation ;  but  having  been  con- 
verted he  came  to  he  a  zealous  preacher  among 
the  CaJvinistio  Methodists,  travelling  through 
the  country,  and  gaining  many  followers.  He 
Anally  settled  in  London,  and  having  married 
for  his  second  wife  the  widow  of  a  rich  alder- 
man, his  later  years  were  spent  .in  affluence. 
He  published  a  great  number  of  discourses  and 
tracts,  which  were  collected  in  20  vols.  (Lon- 
don, 1830).  A  selection  from  these  was  pub- 
lished by  bis  son  (6  vols.,  London,  1838;  2d 
ed.,  1856).  To  his  name  he  appended  the  let- 
ters 8.  S.,  which  he  thus  explained;  "As  I 
cannot  get  a  D.  D.  for  the  want  of  cash,  nei- 
ther can  I  get  an  M.  A.  for  want  of  learning; 
therefore  I  am  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to 
S.  S.,  by  which  I  mean  sinner  saved." 

HENI^VIIXE.  I.  A  city  and  the  capital  of 
Madison  co.,  Alabama,  on  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railroad,  about  10  m.  N.  of  the 
!r,  and  165  m.  N.  of  Montgom- 
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ery  ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,907,  of  whom  3,375  were 
colored.  It  is  noted  for  its  magnificent  scene- 
ry, ia  well  built,  and  contains  a  handsome  court 
house  and  other  public  buildings,  a  fonndery, 
two  planing  milla,  gas  works,  water  works,  a 
bank,  a  tri-weekly  and  two  weekly  newspa- 
pers, and  II  churches,  of  which  6  are  for  col- 
ored people.  Huntsville  female  seminary,  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  Presbyterians,  oi^anized 
in  1839,  in  1873  had  7  instructors  and  101  stu- 
dents. Huntsville  female  college,  Methodist, 
organized  in  1863,  had  11  instructors  and  133 
students.  !!■  A  town  and  the  capital  of  Walk- 
er CO.,  Texas,  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  (8 
m.  long)  of  the  International  and  Great  NortJi- 
ern  railroad,  about  13  m.  S.  W.  of  Trinity 
river  and  135  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Austin ;  pop.  in 
1870,  1,699,  of  whom  638  were  colored.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  high  ground,  in  the  midst 
of  ft  rich  cotton  region,  has  an  active  business, 
is  well  bnilt,  and  is  the  seat  of  Anstin  college, 
a  flourishing  institution  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbyterians,  of  the  Andrew  female  institute 
(Methodist),  and  of  the  state  penitentiary.  The 
penitentiary  was  built  ia  1848-'0,  and  has  a 
large  tract  of  land  connected  with  it,  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  mannf&oture  of  cotton  and  wool- 
len goods.  A  semi- weekly  and  awecklynews- 
paper  are  published. 

.  HVKVAUI,  JSaos  (John  Hunsiades),  a  Hun- 
garian general  and  statesman,  born  toward  the 
close  of  tlie  14th  century,  died  in  1456.  His 
birth  and  youth  are  wrapped  in  legendary  ob- 
scurity, as  is  the  origin  of  his  surname  Corvinus 
(Hol!6si).  Under  the  reign  of  Albert  (1437-'9) 
be  became  ban  of  a  province  south  of  the 
Danube,  andnnderUIadisla8l.(1439-'44) count 
of  Temes  and  commander  of  Belgrade.  Short- 
ly after  the  latter  appointment  he  repulsed  a 
Turkish  army  of  invasion  from  his  province, 
andsoon after  routed  the  same  in  Transylvania 
(1443).  In  the  following  year  he  made  a  vie-  . 
torious  campaign  through  Servia  and  across 
the  Balkan,  which  conquered  peace  from  the 
Turks.  Uladislas,  however,  was  indneed  by 
the  legate  of  Eugenina  IV.  to  break  it,  and 
perished  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  at 
the  battle  of  Varna  (1444).  Hunyady,  who 
escaped,  was  made  governor  of  Hungary  du- 
ring the  minority  and  absence  of  Ladislas  the 
Posthumous,  son  of  Albert,  who  was  detained 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  In  1448  Hun- 
yady was  defeated  by  Sultan  Amurath  at  Ko- 
sovo, on  the  confines  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria, 
but  in  1454  he  was  again  victorious  over  the 
enemies  of  his  country  and  Christendom,  whose 
expnlsion  from  Europe  he  made  the  task  of  his 
life.  The  heroic  defence  of  Belgrade  closed  his 
career.  Of  his  two  sons,  I^adislas  died  inno- 
cently on  the  scaffold,  and  Matthias  (Corvi- 
nus) ascended  the  throne  of  Hungary. 

HEPPAZOLI,  Fnuiee«eo,  a  Piedmontese  cente- 
narian, who  lived  in  three  centuries,  bom  in 
Casale  in  March,  158T,  died  Jan.  27,  1703. 
His  parenta  sent  him  to  Rome  to  be  educated, 
and  obhged  him  to  enter  holy  orders.    He 
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travelled  in  Greece  and  the  Levant,  and  in 
1625  was  married  at  Scio  and  engaged  in  com- 
merce. At  82  years  of  age  he  was  appointed 
consul  of  Venice  at  Smyrna.  Hia  habits  were 
regular;  lie  dranli  no  fermented  liquors,  ate 
little,  and  chiefly  of  game  and  fruits,  never 
smoked,  and  went  to  bed  and  rose  early.  He 
was  aiok  for  the  first  time  in  1701,  when  he 
had  a  fever  which  lasted  15  days,  and  he  re- 
mained deaf  for  three  montha  after  Iiia  re- 
covery. At  the  age  of  100  years  his  bwr, 
beard,  and  eyebrows,  which  were  white,  be- 
came again  black.  At  the  age  of  113  years 
he  had  two  new  teeth,  but  lost  all  his  teoUi  be- 
fore his  death,  and  lived  on  soap.  He  suffered 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life  from  tlie  gravel,  and 
died  of  a  cold.  He  was  five  times  married, 
and  had  S4  legitimate  and  25  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. By  his  fifth  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  his  99th  year,  he  had  fonr  children.  He  left 
a  journal  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life. 

UCSD,  Biehud,  an  English  prelate,  bom  at 
Oongreve,  Staffordshire,  in  1720,  died  at  Har- 
tlebury  in  1808.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer, 
and  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Emmanuel  college  in  1742. 
He  continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge  tiil  1757, 
when  he  became  rector  of  Thnrcaston.  He 
was  preacher  to  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
in  1765;  archdeacon  of  Gloucester  in  1767; 
bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1775 ;  pre- 
ceptor to  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  dube 
of  York  in  1776  ;  and  bishop  of  Worcester  in 
1781.  In  1783  George  HI.  offered  him  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  hut  be  declined 
it.  His  principal  publications  arc;  "Commen- 
tary on  Horace's  .kr»  Poetica"  (1749);  "Dia- 
logues" (1758);  "Select  Works  of  Abraham 
Cowley"  (1769);  " Introdnction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Prophecies"  (1773);  several  volumes 
of  "  Sermons  "  (1776-'80) ;  "  Works  of  Bishop 
Warburton"  (7  vols.  4to,  1788);  "Life  of 
Warburton  "  (1794) ;  and  "  Addison's  Works  " 
(6  vols.,  1810).  There  is  a  collection  of  his 
works,  with  an  autobiography  (8  vols.,  1811). 

HCBDWAR,  a  town  of  liritish  India,  in  the 
province  and  100  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of 
Delhi ;  pop.  about  5,000,  besides  many  fakirs 
or  members  of  the  mendicant  order,  who  dwell 
in  caves.  It  is  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrim- 
age, beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Him- 
alaya mountains,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ganges.  Iihmense  nmltitudes  annually  assem 
ble  here  at  the  vernal  equinox  to  bathe  in  thi 
river,  the  religious  ceremony  consisting  only  ii 
immerwon ;  bul^the  desire  of  being  among  the 
first  to  plunge  into  the  water  is  so  strong  that 
the  crowding  on  the  narrow  passage  leading  to 
the  bathing  spot  has  often  been  attended  with 
riotous  disturbances.  Every  12th  year  is 
garded  as  especially  holy,  and  as  many 
2,000,000  pilgrims  are  said  to  assemble  on  snch 
occasions.  The  fairs  held  at  the  time  of  the 
pilgrimage  are  renowned. 

HURLBERT,  WiUlam  Henry,  an  American  jour- 
nalist, born  m  Charleston,  8.  C,  July  S,  1837. 
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He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1847, 
and  at  the  Cambridge  divinity  school  in  1849. 
After  preaching  for  some  time  at  Salem,  ho 
went  to  Europe  in  1849  and  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Ritter,  Von  Eaumer,  and  Eanke  at 
Berlin,  and  returning  to  Cambridge  in  1851 
studied  during  the  two  following  years  in  the 
law  school.  In  1855  he  went  to  New  York, 
joined  the  stafi'  of  "  Putnam's  Monthly  "  mag- 
azine, and  was  dramatic  critic  of  the  "Al- 
bion." From  February,  1857,  till  after  the 
presidential  election  of  1860,  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  "Times."  In  1861  he 
a  delegate  to  the  peace  convention  at  Al- 
bany. In  June  of  that  year,  having  gone  on 
private  business  to  Charleston,  he  was  arrested 
I  a  suspected  emissary  from  the  north,  and 
ithout  trial  was  sent  to  Richmond,  where  he 
as  imprisoned  14  months,  but  made  his  es- 
ipe  through  the  lines  to  Washington  in  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  In  October  following  he  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  "World," 
and  is  still  (1874) 'Connected  with  that  journal. 
He  has  been  an  indefatigable  traveller,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties  has 
viated  at  different  times  nearly  every  part  of 
Europe,  has  been  three  times  to  Mexico,  and 
has  made  extended  tours  in  Central  and  Soutb 
America.  In  1867  he  attended  and  reported 
for  the  "World"  the  celebration  of  the  18th 
centenary  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome,  and  in  the  same  year  the  meeting  of  the 
emperors  of  Austria  and  France  at  Salzburg; 
in  1860  he  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  canal  and  the  subsequent  ffetes  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  in  1869-'70  he  attended  the  open- 
ing and  sesaon  of  the  oscumenical  council 
at  Rome;  in  1871  he  accompanied  and  re- 
ported the  proceedings  of  the  United  Stetes 
commiswon  to  Santo  Domingo;  and  in  1873 
he  described  in  a  series  of  letters  the  first  pas- 
sage by  steam  of  the  higher  Andes  of  Bolivia, 
and  wrote  fully  concerning  the  earthquakes  of 
8an  Salvador.  He  has  written  numerous  po- 
ems, including  hymns  that  hold  a  place  in 
Unitarian  collections;  has  published  "Gan- 
Eden,  or  Pictures  of  Cuba,"  written  during 
a  health  trip  to  that  island  in  1853  (Boston, 
1854,  and  London,  1865),  and  "  General  Mc- 
Ciellan  and  the  Conduct  of  the  War  "  (New 
York,  1864) ;  has  contributed  to  numerous  peri- 
odicals in  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain; and  is  now  (1874)  preparing  a  work  on 
tlie  Pacific  countries  of  South  America. 

UnULBnT,  Stephen  Ai^stis,  an  American 
soldier,  brother  of  W.  H.  Huribert,  born  in 
Oharieston,  8.  C,  March  S4,  1815.  He  served 
as  adjutant  of  a  South  Carolina  regiment  in  the 
Seffdnole  war  in  1835,  and  practised  law  in 
Charleston  till  1846,  when  he  removed  to  Belvi- 
dere.  111.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  consti- 
tutional convention  in  1847,  and  subsequently 
was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  legislature.  In 
May,  1861,  he  wa^  appointed  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  commanded  at  Fort  Donelson 
after  the  capture,  commanded  the  4th  division 
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in  Gen.  Grant's  arm?  in  tho  movement  up  the 
Tennessee  liver,  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Shiloh  and  Corinth,  held  command  at  Mem- 
phis in  1863,  commanded  a  corps  in  Gen.  Sher- 
man's army  in  the  movement  to  Meridian  in 
1864,  succeeded  Geo.  Banks  in  command  of 
the  department  of  the  gulf  in  May,  1864,  and 
vFas  mastered  out  of  the  service  at  the  close 
of  the  vrar.  He  was  mmister  to  the  United 
States  of  Onlomhia  trom  1«69  to  J8TS,  when 
he  returned  to  Illmois,  havmg  been  elected  a 
member  of  congress 

HntOtf.  LAN  county  of  Ohio,  drained 
by  Huron  and  Vermdion  rivers ;  area,  45B  sq. 
ra. ;  pop.  in  18T0, 28,512  It  has  a  nearly  level 
surface,  and  an  excellent  sandy  soil.  The 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indian- 
apolis, the  Late  Erie  division  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigau 
Sonthern  railroads  pass  through  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  472,496  bushels  of 
wheat,  777,083  of  Indian  com,  519,905  of 
oats,  369,312  of  potatoes,  445, B09  lbs.  of  wool, 
809,801  of  butter,  60,842  of  cheese,  and  43,- 
747  tons  of  hay.  There  were  8,550  horses, 
10,113  milch  cows,  10,183  other  cattle,  93,627 
aheep,  and  15,244  swine;  5  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  3  of  hoots  and  shoes, 
12  of  cari'iages,  2  of  cheese,  13  of  cooperage, 

5  of  iron  caalinga,  2  of  machinery,  1  of  malt, 
12  of  saddlery  and  harness,  1  of  sewing  ma- 
chines, 7  of  Wn,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware, 

6  tanning  and  currying  estabhsbments,  4  dis- 
tilleries, 1  brewery,  7  flonr  mills,  3  planing 
mills,  and  15  saw  mills.  Capital,  Norwalk. 
IL  An  E,  county  of  Michigan,  forming  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  point  of  land  between  Lake  Hu- 
ron on  the  E.  and  N.  E.  and  Saginaw  bay  on 
the  N.  W. ;  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
9,049.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  watered  by 
Pigeon,  Willow,  and  Berry  rivers,  and  in  some 
places  marshy.  Most  of  the  county  is  covered 
with  forests,  from  which  in  1873  were  pro- 
duced 49,000,000  ft.  of  lumber.  There  are  also 
salt  wells,  from  which  were  obtained  30,615 
barrels  of  salt.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  68,351  bushels  of  wheat,  50,194  of  oats, 
20,778  of  paas  and  beans,  99,005  of  potatoes, 

'  10,097  lbs.  of  wool,  181,365  of  butter,  and 
7,597  tons  of  hay.  There  were624  horses,  1,788 
milch  cows,  1,197  working  osen,  1,596  oilier 
cattle,  2,576  sheep,  and  1,933  swine ;  4  mann- 
fftctories  of  barrels  and  casks,  3  of  hones  and 
whetstones,  1  of  salt,  and  39  saw  mills.  Cap- 
ital, Port  Anstin. 

HCKOH,  a  W.  county  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
bordering  on  Lake  Huron,  and  watered  by  the 
Maitland  and  its  tribntaries;  area,  1,288  sq. 
m,;  pop.  in  1871,  06,165,  of  whom  23,740 
were  of  Irish,  19,888  of  Scotch,  16,558  of 
Enghsh,  and  5,330  of  Gorman  origin  or  de- 
scent. It  is  an  excellent  farming  region,  and 
has  good  facilities  for  lumbering  and  ship  build- 
ing. Near  Goderieh  are  extensive  salt  wells. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
rajlway.     Capital,  Goderieh. 


HDBOH,  Lake,  one  of  the  great  lakes  on  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish America,  lying  between  lat.  43°  and  46°  15' 
Jsr.,  and  Ion.  80°  and  84°  40'  W.  It  receives  at 
its  U.  e'xtremity  the  waters  discharged  from 
Lake  Snporior  by  St.  Mary's  river  or  strait,  and 
also  those  of  Lake  Michigan  through  the  strut 
of  Mackinaw.  Its  outlet  at  the  S,  extremity 
b  the  St.  Clair  river.  It  is  bounded  W.  and 
S.  W.  by  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
if.  and  E.  by  Ontario,  Canada.  Georgian  bay, 
120  m.  long  and  60  m.  wide,  lies  wholly  within 
Ontario,  and  is  shut  in  from  the  main  body  of 
the  lake  by  the  peninsula  of  Cabot's  head  on 
the  south  and  the  Manitoulin  chain  of  islands 
on  the  north ;  and  If.  of  these  islands  is  Mani- 
toa  bay  or  the  Korth  channel.  The  whole 
width  of  Lake  Huron,  including  Georgian  bay, 
is  about  190  m.,  and  its  length  about  250  m. 
Its  area  is  computed  to  be  about  21,000  sq.  m. 
Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  rated  by  the 
state  en^neers  of  Michigan  at  578  ft. ;  the 
Canadians  make  it  S  ft.  less.  The  level  of  its 
waters  fluctuates  several  feet  at  irregular  pe- 
riods, as  is  observed  also  of  the  other  lakes. 
Various  estimates  are  made  of  its  average 
depth,  the  least  being  800  ft.,  and  the  highest, 
which  is  that  of  the  Michigan  state  report  of 
1838,  1,000  ft.  In  this  report  it  is  stated  that 
soundings  have  been  made  in  the  lake  of  1,800 
ft.  without  finding  bottom.  Few  harbors  are 
found  along  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Huron. 
About  70  m.  N.  of  the  outlet  Saginaw  bay 
sets  back  into  the  land  a  distance  of  60  ni. 
toward  the  S.  W.,  and  under  its  islands  and 
shores  vessels  find  shelter  from  the  storms 
which  prevail  from  the  N.  E.  or  S.  W.  up  and 
down  its  wide  mouth  and  across  the  broadest 
expanse  of  the  lake.  Thunder  bay  is  a  much 
smaller  extension  of  the  lake  into  the  land, 
about  140  m.  from  the  outlet.  Steamers 
-Usually  stop  here  for  supplies  of  wooil,  chiefly 
pine  and  birch,  which,  with  tlie  white  pine 
largely  cut  for  lumber,  and  excellent  grind- 
stones obtained  from  the  sandstone  rocks,  con- 
stitute the  only  valuable  products  of  these 
shores.  At  Preaqne  Isle,  28  m.  further  N.,  is 
another  harbor,  where  the  land  turns  round 
toward  the  N.  W.,  and  a  straight  course  is 
thence  made  for  Mackinaw,  70  ra.  distant. 
This  island  is  famous  as  a  trading  post  and  fort 
in  the  history  of  the  northwest  and  of  the  fur 
trade,  and  is  still  a  point  of  importalice  on  the 
lake.  The. harbor  is  deep  and  well  sheltered, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  under  high  hills, 
upon  which  stands  the  United  States  fort.  The 
fishing  bnanessisestenavelycarried  on,  white- 
fish  of  excellent  quality  abounding  in  the  lake 
near  by,  and  those  of  the  northern  part  of 
Lake  Michigan  also  finding  a  market  here. — 
The  sTiores  on  the  Michigan  side  present  few 
features  of  interest.  The  rock  formations  are 
sandstones  and  limestones  of  the  several  groups 
from  the  Ilelderbei^  to  the  coal  measures,  the 
latter  being  found  in  the  upper  portion  of  Sag- 
inaw bay,  where,  however,  they  are  of  little 
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importftnce.  Eeaclies  of  Band  alternate  with 
others  of  limestone  shingle,  and  the  forests 
behind  are  often  a  tangled  growth  of  cedar, 
flr,  and  spruce  in  impenetrahle  swamps,  or  a 
scrubby  scattered  growth  upon  a  sandy  soil. 
Caleareona  strata  of  the  npper  Silnrian  stretch 
along  the  E,  coast  from  the  outlet  nearly  to 
Georgian  bay,  and  ere  succeeded  by  the  lower 
members  of  the  same  series  down  to  the  Hud- 
son river  slates  and  the  Trenton  limestone, 
which  last  two  stretch  across  from  Lake  On- 
tario to  Georgian  bay.  In  the  nietainorphic 
roots  found  in  the  upper  portions  of  Manitou- 
lin  bay  copper  ores  begin  to  appear,  and  have 
been  worked  at  the  Bmce  mines.  "With  the 
change  in  the  rook  formations  the  surface  be- 
comes more  broken  and  hilly,  rising  to  eleva- 
tions 600  ft,  or  more  above  the  lake.— The 
rivers  that  flow  into  Lake  Huron  are  mostly  of 
small  importance.  The  principal  streams  from 
Michigan  are  Thunder  Bay  river,  the  Au  Sable, 
and  the  Sa^naw;  from  Ontario,  the  French 
(outlet  of  Nipissing  lake),  the  Mugkoka,  the 
Severn  (outlet  of  Lake  Simooe),  and  the  Notta- 
wasaga,  all  emptying  into  Georgian  bay,  and 
Saugeen,  Maitland,  and  Aux  Sables.  The 
chirf'  towns  on  its  shores  are  CoHingwood  and 
Owen  Sound  (on  Georgian  bay),  Goderich,  and 
Samia  (at  the  entrance  of  St,  Cl^r  river),  in 
Ontario  ;  in  Michigan,  Bay  City  at  the  head  of 
Saginaw  bay,  and  Port  Huron  opposite  Sarnia. 
The  season  of  navigation  in  Lake  Huron  is 
usually  from  the  last  of  April  or  early  part  of 
May  into  December ;  and  the  finest  season, 
during  which  the  waters  often  continne  smooth 
and  the  air  mild  and  hazy  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  ia  the  latter  portion  of  November, 
.  HURONS,  a  once  poweriiil  tribe  of  American 
Indians,  originally  occupying  a  small  territory 
near  Georgian  bay,  a  part  of  Lake  Huron, 
They  were  the  most  northwesterly  branch  of 
the  Huron-Iroquois  family,  th^  Hoohelagas,  oc- 
cupying Montreal  island  in  Oartier's  time,  being 
the  most  easterly,  and  the  Tuscaroras  the  moat 
southerly.  When  the  French  under  Champlain 
began  to  occnpy  the  St,  Lawrence  in  1609, 
the  Hurons  were  allies  of  the  Algonqnins  and 
Montagnais  ag^nst  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Na- 
tions, the  most  powerfal  tribe  of  the  family  to 
which  the  Hnrons belonged.  Champlwn  joined 
the  alliance,  and  in  1609  accompanied  a  Huron- 
Algonquin  party  on  an  eipedition,  which  de- 
feated an  Iroquois  force  on  Lake  Champlain. 
In  1616  he  went  up  to  tiie  Huron  country  with 
the  Franciscan  missionary  Joseph  le  Caron, 
and  thence  accompanied  the  Hurons  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  a  tribe  in  New  York,  belong- 
ing or  allied  to  tlie  Five  Nations.  The  Fran- 
ciscans continued  missions  among  the  Hurons 
till  1639,  and  Fr^re  Sagard  in  his  Orani  voy- 
age wu  pays  d^  Hurons  (Paris,  1632),  and  His- 
toire  dv,  Canada  (Paris,  1036),  describes  them 
fully  and  ^ves  a  dictionary  of  their  language. 
They  consisted  of  four  divisions ;  Attigna- 
wantans,  Attigneenongnahac,  Arendahronon, 
and  Tohonteenrat ;  the  first  and  second  being 
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primitive,  and  the  others  sobsequently  adopted. 
They  called  themselves,  as  the  Iroquois  did, 
Ontwaonwes,  real  men,  and  as  a  tribe  Wendat. 
Their  country  whs  of  very  limited  estent  for 
an  Indian  tribe,  being  only  about  75  m,  by  35, 
lying,  as  was  estimated,  in  lat.  45°  80'  N.,  near 
Lake  Huron.  In  this  space  there  were  30,000 
Hurons  in  25  towns  of  various  size,  Ossossano 
being  the  chief  one.  Those  on  the  frontiers 
were  fortified  by  a  triple  palisade,  and  gallcvy 
within,  while  many  of  the  others  were  unpro- 
tected. The  Louses  were  long,  containing  sev- 
eral families,  two  to  each  fire ;  they  were  built 
olea  covered  with  bark.  The  Hurons  rwsed 
L,  squashes,  beans,  and  tobacco.  When 
Canada  was  restored  in  1632,  the  Jesuits  be- 
gan their  famous  Huron  missions,  which  lasted 
till  the  destruction  of  the  nation.  Diseases 
had  greatly  enfeebled  them.  Then  the  Iro- 
quois, supplied  with  firearms  by  the  Dutch,  took 
Ossossane  in  1648,  killing  the  missionary  Dan- 
iel among  his  flock;  the  next  year  two  other 
large  towns  were  destroyed,  Brebeuf  and  Lale- 
mant  perishing  at  the  stake.  The  Hurons  then 
dispersed.  The  Tohonteenrat  surrendered  in 
a  body  and  removed  to  the  Seneca  country. 
ITie  rest  fled  to  Charity  island  in  Lake  Huron 
and  to  Manitonlin,  but  famine  swept  many  off. 
In  1650  PSre  Raguenean  led  a  few  hundred  to 
Quebec,  who  were  placed  on  Isle  Orleans,  and 
were  soon  joined  by  those  left  at  Manitoulin. 
In  1656  the  Mohawks  carried  off  a  number  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  French  garrison,  and  the 
Onondagas  compelled  others  to  join  their  can- 
ton. Under  more  vigorous  French  role  the 
Hurons  began  to  thrive,  and  in  1667  they  re- 
moved to  Notre  Dame  de  Foye,  and  in  1698  to 
Lorette,  then  after  a  time  to  Jenne  Lorette, 
which  has  since  been  their  abode.  It  is  8  or 
9  m.  from  Quebec,  on  the  river  St.  Charies,  on 
an  eminence,  and  consists  of  40  or  50  houses 
of  stone  and  wood.  Tlieir  number  in  1736 
was  reported  at  60  or  70  men  able  to  bear 
arms,  and  these  by  1763  were  reduced  to  10. 
In  1815  the  tribe  numbered  250,  and  Uie  ofii- 
cial  report  of  the  Canadian  government  in 
1873  f^ves  264,  although  in  1870  there  were 
329  reported.  There  are  few  of  pure  blood. 
Their  own  language  has  been  superseded  by 
Frencl),  and  they  have  long  been  practical 
Catholics. — Their  early  Hnron  cosmogony  was 
curious.  A  woman,  Ataensic,  flying  from  heav- 
en, fell  into  an  abyss  of  waters.  Then  the  tor- 
toise and  the  beaver,  after  long  consultation, 
dived  and  brought  up  cai'th  on  which  she 
rested  and  bore  two  sons,  Tawescaron  and 
lonskeha,  the  latter  of  whom  killed  his  broth- 
er. The  son  of  lonskeha,  called  Tharonhia- 
wagon  or  Aireakoi,  was  the  great  divinity 
worshipped  by  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois.  The 
tribe  was  dirided  into  clans  or  families,  and 
governed  by  sachems  hereditary  in  the  female 
line.  The  totem  of  the  whole  nation  whs  the 
porcupine.  The  Tionontates,  called  by  Eng- 
lish colonial  writers  Dinondadies,  were  neigh- 
bors of  the  Hurons,  and  were  crushed  soon 
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after  them.  These  lied  to  Wisconsin,  and  are 
also  called  Hnrons,  but  after  their  removal  to 
Sandasty  they  aasumed  the  name  Wyandot. 
(See  Wyahdots.)  A  grammar  of  the  Huron  lan- 
guage, compiled  hy  Pere  Chanmonot,  founder 
of  Lorette,  was  published  at  Quebec  in  1831. 

HCBRICiNE  (Span,  huracan),  a  word  of  un- 
determined origin,  signifying  a  violent  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  generally  accompanied  with 
intense  displays  of  lightning  and  tmmder.  Al- 
though thia  term  was  originally  special  in  ita 
application,  it  is  now  frequently  ased  to  desig- 
nate not  a  peculiar. class  of  storms,  but  in  gen- 
eral the  strength  of  the  most  violent  winds 
known  to  mariners ;  thus  we  may  have  storms 
in  any  part  of  the  world  whose  severest  winds 
may  attain  to  the  force  either  of  a  gale,  a 
storm,  or  a  hurricane,  acoordiug  to  the  circum- 
stimces  that  attend  their  development.  The 
hurricanes  of  the  Pacitic  ocean,  the  China  sea, 
and  the  northern  portions  of  the  Indian  ocean 
arc  called  typhoons,  and  are  from  a  scientiflo 
as  wel!  as  a  practical  point  of  view  to  bo 
classed  in  the  same  category  witJi  the  hurri- 
canes proper;  but  in  what  follows  we  shall 
give  only  Bueh  facts  and  theoretical  views  as 
belong  specially  to  the  hurricanes  of  tlie  Atlan- 
tic and  southern  Indian  oceans.  The  gen- 
eral sub.ject  of  storms  in  their  various  aspects 
will  be  treated  under  tliat  title, — To  a  per- 
son occupying  a  stationary  position  toward 
which  a  nurricane  is  approaching,  it  is  said 
that  the  storm  is  frequently  heralded  a  day 
beforehand  by  a  peculiar  haziness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, a  cessation  of  the  regular  trade 
winds,  a  lassitude  perhaps  induced  hy  the  hy- 
grometric  condition  of  the  air,  and  an  ominous 
stillness.  Then  follow  a  steady  slow  fall  of 
the  barometer,  light  breezes  increasing  to  high 
winds  from  some  new  quarter  of  the  compass, 
generally  in  the  West  Indies  between  S.  E.  and 
N.  E.,  and  the  obscuration  of  the  entire  heavens 
hy  a  uniform  sheet  of  cload  of  increasing  den- 
sity. When  the  storm  has,  in  the  course  of 
from  4  to  24  hours,  finally  arrived  at  ita  great- 
est severity,  the  fury  of  the  wind  and  the  eon- 
fnston  of  the  scene  become  indescribable ;  in 
the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain  and  a  steady  wind 
that  fills  the  air  with  a  deafening  roar,  there 
occur  prolonged  gusts  whose  violence  equals 
or  escels  the  force  of  the  strongest  waves ;  in 
such  gusts  the  largest  trees  are  uprooted,  or 
have  their  trunks  snapped  in  two,  and  few  if 
any  of  the  moat  massive  buildings  stand  unin- 
jured. In  the  midst  of  the  confu«on  incident 
to  the  general  destruction  of  property  and  life, 
there  occurs  a  mysterious  calm,  while  a  break 
in  the  clonds  and  the  diminished  rainfall  seem 
to  denote  the  end  of  the  storm.  But  in  the 
course  of  from  five  minutes  to  five  hours  the 
wind  bursts  with  additional  force  from  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  which  had  before  pre- 
vailed ;  whatever  had  escaped  the  destructive 
force  of  the  first  half  of  the  hurricane  is  likely 
to  yield  to  its  subsequent  fury,  and  the  ship- 
ping which  before  perhaps  had  been  blown  out 


to  sea,  is  now  driven  back  upon  the  shore.  If 
now,  instead  of  watching  the  storm  from  a 
fixed  standpoint,  we  take  a  general  survey  of 
the  ocean  overwhich  it  rages,  we  shall  observe 
that  the  interval  of  calm  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm,  as  observes  at  the  fised  station,  corre- 
sponds to  a  central  spot  in  a  large  region  of 
violent  winds  and  heavy  rain ;  these  winds  are 
found  toblow  in  spiral  lines  toward  and  around 
the  central  region  of  calms,  increasing  in  force 
aa  they  approach  that  centre.  It  will  also  bo 
seen  that  the  whole  system  of  winds  moves 
bodily  over  the  surfeee  of  the  earth.  It  is  thus 
easily  understood  why  the  stations  over  which 
the  centre  of  the  hurricane  passes  should  es- 
pei'ieuce,  after  the  central  lull,  a  wind  from 
the  opposite  quarter  to  that  which  prevailed 
immediately  before. — In  the  "Philosophical 
Transactions"  for  1898  Langford  represents 
the  hnrricanes  of  the  West  Indies  as  whirlwinds 
advancing  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
trade  wind.  Dampier  (1701)  saya  the  West 
Indian  hurricanea  and  tlie  Chinese  typhoons 
are  of  the  same  nature.  In  1801  Capper  pub- 
lished a  work  on  winds  and  monsoons,  in  which 
he  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  hurricanes 
at  Pondicherrj  (1160)  and  Madras  (1773)  were 
of  the  nature  of  whirlwinds  whose  diameter 
would  not  exceed  120  miles.  In  1830  and  1836 
Brande  broached  the  theory  that  the  currents 
of  air  in  great  storms  flow  from  all  directions 
toward  a  central  point.  Dove  (1828),  in  con- 
troverting the  views  of  Brande,  explained  the 
observed  directions  of  the  winds  on  the  as- 
sumption of  general  rotary  purrents  or  whirl- 
winds. In  1831  Mitchell  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  phenomena  of  storms  are  the  result 
of  a  vortes  or  gyratory  motion.  The  scanty 
observations  accessible  to  the  authors  previous- 
ly mentioned  were  supplemented  in  1831  by 
Mr.  Eedfleid  of  New  York,  who  then  published 
the  first  of  a  series  of  remarkable  papers  on 
the  phenomena  of  storms,  in  all  which  he  main- , 
tained  that  hurricanes  were  progressive  vorti- 
cose whirlwinds.  His  views  were  for  a  long 
time  controverted  in  America  by  Espy  and 
Hare.  Sir  William  Revd  published  lua  first 
papers  on  hnrricanes  in  1838,  and  subsequently 
other  works,  in  which  he  developed  views  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Mr.  Redfield.  Of  the  authors 
previously  mentioned,  some  laid  a  special  stress 
on  the  tangential,  and  others  on  the  centripetal 
movements  of  the  winds ;  at  present,  however, 
following  the  studies  of  Eedfleid  (1839-'56), 
Espy  (1840-'5r),  Thom  (1845),  Piddington 
(1889-'B4),  Eeid  (1888-'B0),  Ferrel  (1858),  Mel- 
drum  (I851-'73),  Mohn  (1870),  Eeyo  (1872), 
and  many  others,  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  combination  of  both  these  movements 
with  an  upward  one  is  an  essential  feature  of 
every  hurricane,  so  that  the  movement  of  the 
surface  wind  is  more  correctly  described  as  an 
ascending  spiral.  Concerning  the  direction  of 
thia  movement.  Dove,  and  independently  of 
him  Redfield,  concluded  that  in  the  storms  of 
Europe  and  the  American  coast  the  winds  move 
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in  a  circuit  about  tlio  storm  centre,  contrary 
to  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  tlie  hands  of 
a  wateh  when  the  latter  is  laid  on  the  gronnd 
with  its  face  upward.  Furthermore,  Dove 
made  the  important  remark  that  in  the  hmri- 
canea  of  the  southern  hemisphere  the  air  re- 
volves in  an  opposite  direction ;  this  general- 
ization, announced  by  him,  apparently  with 
some  limitations,  was  by  the  labors  of  Eeid 
(1888)  converted  into  an  accepted  law.  The 
law  of  the  rotation  of  winds  aronnd  the  storm 
centre  is  considered  to  he  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  its  practical  bearings  on  the  in- 
terests of  navigation,  and  may  be  stated  in 
other  words  as  follows :  If  in  the  northern  (or 
southern)  hemisphere  you  stand  with  the  cen- 
tre of  the  harricane  on  your  left  (or  right) 
hand,  the  wind  will  be  on  yonr  back.  The 
determining  cause  of  this  law  of  rotation,  and 
of  the  distinction  between  the  hurricanes  of 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  was 
imperfectly  understood  by  early  writers,  as 
Taylor  and  Ilerschel,  but  was  rigidly  demon- 
strated in  a  remarkable  mathematical  memoir 
by  Terrel  in  1858,  who  showed  tliat  the  rota- 
Ijon  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  affects  the  direc- 
tion not  merely  of  north  and  south  winds,  bnt 
of  every  wind,  in  snch  a  manner  that  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  winds  tend  as  they  more 
forward  to  deflect  to  the  right  hand,  hut  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  to  the  left  hand.  This  ten- 
dency, which  is  known  either  as  Poisson's  or 
as  Ferrel's  law,  ia  in  large  storms  sufBdent 
to  determine  the  direction  of  rotation,  while  in 
storms  of  comparatively  small  dimensiona  acci- 
dental circumstances  may  conspire  to  annul  or 
even  reverse  the  direction  of  rotation.  Thus 
we  are  provided  with  the  moans  of  harmoni- 
zing, at  least  in  great  part,  the  views  of  Hare, 
Espy,  and  others,  with  those  of  Redfleld  and 
Eeid. — There  are  unfortunately  bat  tew  actual 
measurements  of  the  velocity  of  the  stronger 
winds  that  occnr  within  the  limits  of  a  hurri- 
cane. In  general  it  appears  that  the  velocity 
increases  as  we  proceed  from  the  outer  limits 
toward  the  centre  of  the  storm,  bnt  suddenly 
diminishes  to  feeble  irregular  winds  and  calms 
within  the  central  space.  From  the  observed 
destructive  force  of  some  gusts  it  has  also  been 
contended  that  a  velocity  of  10  m.  per  min- 
nte  must  have  been  momentarily  attained,  but 
such  computations  are  not  very  satisfactory. 
The  highest  hurricane  winds  that  have  ever 
been  actually  observed  have  on  the  British 
coast  attained  a  velocity  of  130  m.  per  hour; 
in  the  comparatively  small  hurricane  of  Angust, 
18T1,  the  observers  in  Florida  of  the  Tlirited 
States  army  signal  coi-ps  recorded  a  velocity 
of  85  m,  per  hoar ;  all  these  winds  of  course 
were  interspersed  with  gusts  of  great  violence. 
The  diameter  of  the  region  of  calms  varies 
from  30  m.  to  a  much  smnller  aze,  and  prob- 
ably even  to  nothing.  It  would  seem  that  in 
some  hurricanes,  as  frequently  in  the  smaller 
tornadoes  on  land,  the  so-called  axis  of  the 
storm  rises  temporarily  above  the  surface  of 


the  earth.  The  central  space  in  general,  ac- 
cording to  Eedfield,  increases  in  diameter  as 
the  storm  moves  away  from  the  equator  noith- 
ward  or  southward. — A  heavy  rainfall  extend- 
ing far  beyond  the  region  of  most  violent  winds 
attends  all  hurricanes.  The  quantity  of  water 
that  fallsduring  the  prevalence  of  these  storms 
forms  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  annual 
rainfall  over  the  hurricane  regions,  and  in  tJiis 
respect  they  perform  an  important  service  to 
mankind.  At  Mauritius  in  the  Indian  ocean  a 
single  storm  has  been  known  to  bo  attended  by 
a  rainfall  of  more  than  10  inches.  The  area  of 
cloud  and  rain  is  especially  extended  on  the 
N,  and  E.  qnadrant  of  (he  storms  of  the  North 
Atlantic ;  it  is  sometimes  much  contracted, 
though  rarely  wanting,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
hurricanes  of  both  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres.  The  movements  of  the  clouds 
have  been  carefully  observed,  especially  by 
Rcdfield  (1832-'42)  and  Ley  (1866-'70),  and 
the  result  is  well  expressed  by  Eeje  (1872) ; 
"  While  on  the  earth's  surface  the  storm  wind 
in  spiral  curves  gradually  flows  inward,  it 
forces  the  flying  storm  clouds  in  spiral  curves 
outward,  and  removes  them  away  from  the 
asia  of  the  cyclone."  This  generalization  was 
fuUy  explained  from  a  theoretical  mechanical 
point  of  view  by  Ferrel,  and  was  shown  by 
him  to  be  a  conseijnence  of  the  rising  or  up- 
ward movement  of  the  masses  of  air  that  are 
drawn  into  the  whirlwind.  The  clouds  then 
must  move  in  spirals  opposed  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  lower  winds.  Ecdfleld  estimates 
the  angle  between  the  winds  below  and  the 
clouds  above  to  be  about  22-5°. — The  baro- 
metric disturbance  is  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble features  of  a  hurricane.  The  nearer  one 
approaches  the  centre,  the  lower  is  the  baro- 
metric pressure,  and  at  the  centre  the  depres- 
sion is  frequently  two  or  thiee  inches.  The 
first  notice  of  an  approaching  harricane,  when 
it  is  yet  100  to  40O  m,  distant,  is  usually  given 
by  the  steady  fall  of  the  barometer ;  as  we 
approach  the  centre  the  fall  is  more  rapid. 
The  law  by  which  the  pressure  diminishes,  as 
well  as  the  variations  from  it,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  two  esamples,  the  first  showing  a 
very  regular  depression,  the  second  giving  a 
great  and  rapidly  increasing  rate  of  fall.  The 
first  example  is  Eedfield's  Cuba  hurricane  of 
Oct.  4-7,  1844,  for  which  we  "have  the  follow- 
ing pressures:  at  the  centre,  27"7in. ;  at  100 
m.  distance,  28-0  in,;  at  200  m.  39-0  in. ;  at 
300  m.,  29'5in.;  at  400  ra.,  29'8in.  The 
second  example  is  from  Buehan  {1871),  and  re- 
lates to  the  Bahama  hurricane  of  October, 
1866.  On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  October 
we  have  the  following  pressures :  at  the  cen- 
tre, 27'7in. ;  at  15  m.  distance,  or  the  radins 
of  the  central  column,  27'8in. ;  at  300  m., 
29-7  in.;  at  600  m.,  298  in. ;  and  at  800  m., 
30-0  in.  The  ratio  at  which  at  a  fixed  station 
the  barometer  falls  on  the  approach  of  a  hurri- 
cane differs  from  the  preceding  by  reason  of 
the  progressive  motion  of  the  storm  toward  or 
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from  the  station ;  on  board  a  vessel,  the  baro- 
metric fall  is  further  complicated  hy  the  move- 
ment of  the  observer.  The  best  idea  of  the 
barometric  diatnrbance  la  given  by  a  chart  of 
synchronous  observations  on  which  isoharo- 
laetrie  lines  are  drawn.  These  isobars  will 
be  found  to  be  crowded  together  on  one  side 
(generally  the  advancing  half)  of  the  storm 
more  than  on  the  other,  and  to  enclose  a  small 
oval  or  circular  region  of  lowest  pressure,  al- 
most if  not  quite  identical  with  that  of  the 
area  of  calms,  though  aometimes  apparently  in 
advance  of  it.  In  a  genera!  way  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  velocity  of  the  wind  increases 
with  the  crowding  of  the  isobarometric  linos. 
The  esact  relation  between  the  two  is  quite 
complicated,  and  may  ho  deduced  from  the 
formulas  of  the  above  mentioned  trealJee  hy 
Ferrel,  combined  with  the  considerations  in- 
troduced by  Peslin  in  1867  and  Reye  in  1872. 
It  is  evident  that  the  law  above  given  for  the 
rotation  of  the  wind  may  be  converted  into  a 
rule  for  finding  the  centre  of  calms,  which  will 
also  hold  good  for  finding  the  centre  of  lowest 
barometer ;  this  latter  is  generally  spoken  of 
as  the  storm  centre  or  asis.  Buys-Ballot  has 
expressed  this  generalization  in  the  form  known 
as  Buys-Ballot's  rule,  via. :  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  stand  with  your  back  to  the  wind, 
and  the  lowest  pressure  will  be  on  your  left 
hand  and  somewhat  in  front  thereof;  a  rule 
that  applies  especially  to,  and  was  apparently 
suggested  by,  the  behaTior  of  the  winds  of 
hurricanes  and  similar  storms. — Tiie  dimen- 
sions of  hurricanes  generally  increase  from  day 
to  day  until  the  dissipation  of  the  entire  storm, 
while  the  intensity  of  the  winds  is  believed  on 
the  average  to  diminish  somewhat ;  this  will 
'however  depend  upon  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions favoring  the  development  or  the  deca- 
dence of  the  disturbance.  Given  a  proper  sup- 
ply of  warm  moist  air,  and  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  central  depression  with  the  attendant  wind 
and  rain  must  steadily  increase  up  to  a  certain 
limit.  Those  favorable  circumstances  are  gen- 
erally fonnd  combined  in  a  remarkable  degree 
inthoregionof  the  Gulf  stream,  theKuroSiwo, 
and  similar  ocean  currents;  accordingly,  on 
reaching  these  the  area  of  cloud  and  rain  ex- 
pands, as  also  do  the  diameters  of  the  isobaric 
corves.  The  dimensions  of  the  central  depres- 
sions vary  quite  irregularly,  but  appear  on  the 
average  to  increase  as  the  storm  continues; 
while  the  actual  height  of  the  barometer  at 
the  centre  changes  much  less,  hut  is  believed 
to  diminish  gradually  so  long  as  the  intensity 
of  the  wind  increases.  If  a  curve,  enclosing 
a  region  in  which  the  winds  attd.n  the  force 
ordinarily  described  as  a  moderate  gale,  be  as- 
sumed as  the  limit  of  the  storm,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  hurri- 
cane it  has  a  diameter  of  from  50  to  300  m., 
which  increases  in  the  course  of  5  or  10  days 
to  from  400  to  1,300  m. ;  thus  a  disturbance 
that  may  have  been  originally  designated  as 
small  or  local,  increases  so  as  to  involve  half 


the  surface  of  the  North  Atlantic  ocean. — "The 
track  of  the  centre  of  the  hurricane  is  a  fair 
indication  of  the  progress  of  the  storm  over 
the  earth,  and  much  labor  has  been  bestowed 
upon  sueh  collations  of  logs  of  vessels  as  would 
elucidate  this  important  branch  of  the  subject. 
But  notwithstanding  the  labor  expended,  there 
have  as  yet  been  very  few  hurricanes  traced 
back  to  what  appears  to  be  very  near  their 
origin,  and  in  not  a  single  instance  has  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  their  origin  been  adduced. 
The  general  position  of  hurricane  tracks  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  their  course  therefore  remains 
obscure,  although  the  immense  accumulation 
of  material  by  the  labors  of  the  various  na- 
tional government  weather  bureaus  is  rapidly 
dissolving  our  ignorance  on  this  point.  So  far 
as  the  known  hurricane  tracks  are  concerned, 
it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  North  Atlantic 
ocean  each  uniformly  appears  to  be  a  segment 
of  a  parabola  having  its  asis  coincident  with 
the  parallels  of  35°  to  85°  N.  latitude,  and  the 
longitudes  of  whose  apices  fall  between  the 
meridians  40°  and  160°  west  of  Greenwich, 
but  mostly  between  65°  and  85°.  At  tlie 
southern  estremity  of  the  parabolic  track,  the 
branch  passes  either  to  the  north  of  or  over  the 
Windward  islands,  while  the  northern  branch 

E asses  to  the  south  of  or  over  Newfoundland. 
a  a  few  cases  the  first  portion  of  the  track 
has  been  traced  southeastward  nearly  to  the 
coast  of  Senegambia,  and  the  latter  portion 
of  tie  track  northeastward  to  the  ocean  be- 
tween Iceland  and  Scotland;  some  tracks  that 
curve  northeastward  before  reaching  Ion.  40° 
may  even  strike  England  or  Franco,  The  hur- 
ricanes of  the  southern  hemisphere  describe 
similar  parabolic  tracks,  which  lie  at  a  corre- 
sponding distance  south  of  the  equatorial  belt 
of  calms,  and  are  symmetrically  disposed  with 
reference  thereto.  Very  few  have  been  traced 
in  the  South  Atlantic  ocean,  hut  in  the  south- 
ern Indian  ocean  the  mniority  of  the  hurricanes 
pass  from  Sumatra  and  .lava  sonthwestward 
to  within  600  m.  of  Madagascar,  then  south- 
ward and  southeastward.  In  general,  Mohn 
(1870)  and  Beye  (1872)  state  that  all  cyclones 
(of  which  hurricanes  are  the  grandest  examples) 
move  in  the  direction  in  which  for  the  longest 
time  the  warmest  and  moistest  air  has  been 
rising,  and  producing  the  heaviest  cloud  and 
rainf  jl.  If  we  combine  with  this  law  the 
tendency  of  the  whiriwind  as  a  whole  to  move 
away  from  the  equator,  as  proved  by  Ferrel, 
it  seems  to  the  writer  that  we  have  a  very 
close  approximation  to  the  full  statement  of 
the  reason  for  the  parabolic  form  qf  their  orbits. 
— The  rate  of  progression  of  the  West  Indian 
storm  centres  varies  from  50  m.  per  hour  in  a 
few  cases  to  10  or  15  as  the  other  extreme ; 
that  of  the  storms  of  the  southern  Indian 
ocean  varies  from  1  to  20  m.  The  rate  in  gen- 
eral in  the  North  Atlantic  increases  with  the 
growth  and  northward  movement  of  the  hurri- 
cane, and,  though  sometimes  quite  variable,  is 
not  so  much  so  as  in  the  case  of  the  ^milar 
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storms  of  the  Indian  ocean.  The  rate  of 
progress  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  velocity  of  the  wind,  as  the  latter  has  no 
known  relation  to  and  fer  exceeds  the  fonncr. 
— The  waves  and  sweEs  produced  hy  the  hur- 
ricane winds  are  a  most  important  feature ; 
these  waves  are  tlie  largest  and  most  formi- 
dable known  to  the  mariner.  Theyform  with 
greatest  regularity  at  points  directly  in  advance 
of  the  appi'oaching  storm  centre ;  at  other 
points  they  form  a  confused  mass  of  crossed 
sea ;  in  the  neighhorhood  of  the  land  the  con- 
fusion is  increased  by  the  waves  reflected  from 
the  shores.  Such  is  the  equality  of  the  con- 
test of  opposing  waves,  that  near  the  central 
region  these  sometimes  lose  tlieir  progi-essive 
movement  and  become  stationary  pyramidal 
waves,  simply  rising  and  falling.  The  smaller 
waves  that  are  propagated  in  all  directions 
ft'om  the  region  of  severest  winds  degenerate 
into  long  gentle  swella  that  outrun  the  sform 
in  its  prc^ess,  and  announce  its  presence  sev 
eral  hours  or  a  day  in  advance  of  its  arnial 
Besides  these  waves,  it  is  believed  that  the 
extended  region  of  low  barometer  allows  the 
fonnatioa  of  ft  peculiar  "cyclone  wave  whiih 
is  similar  to  the  tidal  wave  of  mid  ocean  The 
cyclone  wave  is  coextensive  with  the  area  of 
low  barometer;  it  is  highest  at  the  central 
lowest  pressure,  where  its  elevation  above  the 
ordinary  sea  level  should  be  a  foot  or  more  for 
each  inch  of  Ijarometric  depression. — From 
the  earliest  times  the  months  from  July  to  Oc- 
tober have  been  known  in  the  West  "Indies  as 
the  "  hurricane  season."  A  table  published  by 
Poey  in  1855  gives  the  distribution  by  months 
of  355  hurricanes  recorded  on  the  Atlantic 
between  1493  and  1855.  According  to  this 
work,  there  are  recorded  in  this  period  in  all 
in  January  5,  Pehruary  7,  March  11,  April  6, 
May  5,  June  10,  July  43,  August  9S,  Septem- 
ber 80,  October  69,  November  17,  December 
J ;  but  the  annual  period  is  probably  not  very 
correctly  shown  by  this  list,  because  of  the 
imperfections  of  the  earlier  records.  More 
recently  Poey  has  revised  his  list  and  added 
many  later  hurricanes,  and  has  published  in 
the  Paris  C'<mpte»  Rendvs  for  Nov.  24,  1973, 
and  Jan.  6, 1874,  the  results  of  a  comparison 
between  hurricanes  and  the  frequency  of  solar 

rts.  His  results  seem  to  remarkabfr  confirm 
se  of  Meldrum,  who  had  previousdy  stud- 
ied the  hurricanes  of  the  Indian,  ocean  tioxa 
the  same  point  of  view.  Poey  states  that  in 
the  m^ority  of  cases  Hie  years  of  the  great- 
est number  of  hurricanes  are  also  the  years 
of  the  greatest  sun-spot  frequency.  The  ex- 
tensive researches  of  Koppen  (1873)  have 
shown  that  the  amount  of  heat  received  from 
the  sun  varies  annually  with  tlie  sun  spots, 
whence  we  infer  that  the  variations  in  solar 
heat  produce  a  similar  variation  in  the  terres- 
trial evaporation,  and  an  increased  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  hnrricanes.  The  actual 
number  of  hurricanes  visiting  any  limited  re- 
pon  is  of  course  very  small.    Since  the  year 


1700  the  centres  of  about  25  iiave  been  known 
to  pass  quite  near  the  coast  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  which  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quently visited  portion  of  the  United  States. 
Nearly  all  those  of  the  Indian  ocean  pass  near 
to  the  islands  of  Mauritius,  Rodriguez,  &o. — 
Concerning  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  hurri- 
canes of  the  Atlantic  ocean  comparatively 
little  is  poailJTely  known,  but  it  seems  hy 
analogy  that  they  may  originate  wherever 
the  lower  stratum  of  warm  moist  aiv  is  rapidly 
elevated  above  the  sea  level,  whether  (1)  by 
being  pushed  up  over  an  elevated  platean  or 
mountain  chain,  or  (2)  by  the  under-running 
of  a  layer  of  cold  di'y  air,  or  (3)  by  the  conflict 
of  two  opposed  and  nearly  balanced  currents 
of  warm  moist  air.  In  numerous  instances  one 
or  the  other  of  these  cases  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred; and  as  these,  combined  with  (4)  the 
radiation  of  heat  into  space,  are  the  prevtiling 
causes  that  determine  the  origin  and  growth 
of  storms  m  general  there  seems  no  reason 
m  the  ease  of  hurricane',  to  appeil  fo  more 
force  1  thconc  The  mmense  mechanical 
powei  stoied  up  in  the  heat  and  vipor  of 
moist  air  has  been  alondantly  demjnstrated 
by  Espv  PesI  n  and  Eeye  "Whenever  by  the 
actnn  of  either  of  the  four  causes  just  men 
tioned  the  process  of  condensation  of  vapor 
mto  clond  lain  or  snow  begins  there  at  once 
occurs  an  mflux  of  air  from  all  sides,  and  irom 
below  as  well  as  from  above,  to  fill  up  the  par 
tial  vacuum  thus  created;  this  Influx  toward 
a  central  region  is  immediately  followed,  as 
shown  by  Ferrel,  by  the  formation  of  a  whirl 
whose  subsequent  development  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  supply  of  moist  air.  The  hur- 
ricanes of  the  southern  Indian  ocean  are  thus 
generated  in  the  region  of  calms  between  tbe 
N.  W.  monsoons  and  the  S.  E.  ti-ade  winds  of 
that  ocean.  Similarly  hurricanes  have  been 
known  to  originate  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Florida  when  a  cold  north  wind  has  swept 
under  the  warm  moist  air  of  the  gulf  and 
ocean.  Another  class  originates  in  a  similar 
manner  in  the  western  portion  of  the  gulf  of 
Mesico  after  a  Texas  norther  has  prevailed  for 
a  few  days.  A  few  begin  in  the  interior  of 
Tesas  when  a  high  barometric  pressure  on  the 
gulf,  or  a  low  pressure  in  the  western  territo- 
ries, forces  or  draws  the  air  of  the  gulf  np  over 
the  plmna  of  Texas.  But  by  far  the  larger  class 
of  tie  Atlantic  hnrricanes,  including  those  of 
greatest  extent  and  violence,  appear  to  origi- 
nate between  the  Windward  islands  and  the 
African  coast,  and  generally  quite  near  to  the 
latter;  apjiarently  these  begin  with  heavy  rains 
in  the  region  of  calms,  such  as  are  accompa- 
nied on  the  African  mainland  by  the  peculiar 
harmattaa  and  tornadoes  of  that  coast,  which 
may  he,  so  far  as  we  know,  cither  the  conse- 
quence or  the  determining  eanse  of  the  heavy 
rains.  The  storms  that  ori^nato  hero  may 
either  move  as  far  west  as  the  American  coast 
before  recurving  toward  Iceland  and  Norway, 
or  may  describe  a  much  shorter  route,  and 
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finally  arrive  at  Great  Britain,  or  possibly  at 
Portngal. — Rule»  for  the  Avoidance  of  Hnrri- 
caneg  at  Sea.  The  researches  of  Bedfield  first 
led  to  the  SQggestion  of  certwn  rulea  for  the 
direction  of  oavigatora.  The  erroneous  theo- 
ries of  the  purely  circular  and  of  the  radial 
movement  of  the  hnrricane  winds  early  led 
their  respective  advocates  to  the  Buggostion  of 
rules  for  avoiding  the  dangers  of  these  storms, 
which  later  and  more  correct  views  as  to  the 
spiral  or  vorticose  movement  have  somewhat 
modified.  It  may  in  general  be  said  that  a 
vessel's  safety  can  only  be  assured  by  the  pos- 
seaaion  of  a  reliaWe  barometer,  either  aneroid 
or  mercurial ;  and  having  this,  the  navigator 
should  proceed  thus ;  First,  as  soon  as  the 
ocean  swell,  the  falling  barometer,  tie  clouds, 
and  the  rain  announce  that  a  hurricane  exists, 
though  it  may  be  600  m.  from  him,  he  should 
at  once  lay  to  long  enough  to  aseert  'n  h  w 
rapidly  the  barometer  is  falling  and  th  w  d 
inereiLsing,  and  in  which  direction  th  se 

of  the  wind  is  changing.  If  the  wind  in 
without  materially  changing  its  direc 
storm  centre  is  advancing  directly  toward  h  m 
if,  however,  the  wind  veers  or  backs  d 

rection  in  which  the  centre  is  at  any  m  m  n 
may  be  approximately  determined  by  h 
above  ^ven,  viz.:  "in  the  northern  o  n  h 
ern  hemisphere,  stand  with  your  back  jj  the 
wind,  and  the  centre  will  be  on  you 
right  hand,  and  in  front."  The  marin  m  y 
then  by  due  consideration  of  his  own  &  d 
course,  and  the  customary  track  of  burn  an 
in  that  part  of  the  ocean,  so  alter  his  c  n  se  a 
to  avoid  the  storm  centre  on  the  one  hand  and 
a  lee  shore  on  the  other,  and  may  Indeed,  if 
there  be  plenty  of  sea  room,  take  advantage 
of  the  strong  wind  to  hasten  his  own  course. 
Further  details  on  this  subject  are  given  in  all 
works  on  navigation.  It  is  very  rare  that  a 
navigator  cannot  by  cautious  manceuvring  thus 
avoid  the  dangerous  portions  of  a  hnmoane ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sdd  that  many  ocean 
steamers,  relying  upon  the  power  of  their  en- 
gines, the  strength  of  their  build,  and  their 
great  speed,  deliberately  plough  through  the 
heart  of  tiie  severest  storms  rather  than  incur 
ft  possible  delay  of  a  few  hours  in  order  to 
avoid  them.  The  hurricane  of  August,  18Y3, 
which  destroyed  over  1,000  vessels  on  our  At- 
lantic coast,  and  those  of  October,  1873,  and 
February,  ISH,  afforded  numerous  instances 
of  such  bravado, 
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"  L  t  res  in  Defence  of  St,  John's  Gospel " 
8  8  and  Lange's  "Commentary  on  the  Epis- 
to  le  Romans,"  with  additions  (1870). 
HTBTER,  Fricdrith  Enunnti  T«n,  a  Swiss  his- 
n  bom  in  Schaffhausen,  March  19,  1787, 
d  d  Gratz,  Aug.  37, 1865,  He  studied  the- 
at  GOttingen,  and  was  gradually  pro- 
m  d  o  high  ecclesiastical  ofiices;  hut  he  was 
pp  d  on  account  of  his  high-church  views, 
and  h  Qeachiehte  Paip»t  Innoeenz  HI.  und 
Zeitgeiiouen  (4  vols.,  Hamburg,  1884— 
4j  ulted  in  1841  in  his  withdrawal  from 
h  h  roh  over  which  he  preaded  in  SohafF- 
ha  n  and  he  joined  the  church  of  Rome  in 
844  In  1846  he  was  appointed  historiog- 
aph  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  who  en- 
nobled him.  Among  his  later  publications  is 
Oeschichte  des  Kaitera  Ferdinand  II.  und  eei- 
TierAeltern  (11  vols,,  Schaffhausen,  185O-'04). 
HII8BMD  MD  WIFE.  The  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  marital  relation,  and  determine  the 
mutual  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties,  are 
among  the  most  important  of  all  laws ;  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  United  States 
they  are  less  accurately  determined  and  leas 
ascorttunablo  than  any  others  of  equal  conse- 
quence. The  reason  is  that  we  received  from 
England  this  portion  of  the  common  law,  and 
have  only  of  late  years  perceived  its  repug- 
nance to  reason  and  justice.  We  now  know 
that  the  feudal  system,  upon  which  the  com- 
mon law  is  founded,  did  not  give  to  woman 
that  place  and  those  rights  which  she  onght  to 
have.  It  not  only  regarded  husband  and  wife 
as  one,  but  the  husband  as  that  one.  The  sen- 
timent that  the  law  needs  vast  change  in  this 
respect  is  proved  to  he  universal  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  one  of  our  states  in  wiiich  it 
has  not  undergone  great  modification ;  and  the 
difficulty  in  making  the  change  in  such  a  way 
that  the  essential  character  of  the  marriage  re- 
lation may  not  be  impaired,  is  proved  by  the 
great  diversity  in  the  provisions  recently  in- 
troduced, in  the  frequent  changes  among.them, 
and  in  the  very  frequent  expression  of  opinion 
that  much  harm  has  already  been  done.  In 
the  East  woman  has  always  been  regarded  as 
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ft  servant  of  her  Imsbnnd,  as  his  property,  and 
as  his  plaything;  and  man  has  always  been 
held  in  absolute  political  subjection.  In  Greece 
there  were  repoWics  and  democracies,  in  name 
at  least ;  and  certainly  that  political  tyranny 
which  had  prevailed  among  eastern  nations 
was  greatly  lessened,  and  the  domestic  tyran- 
ny of  the  hnaband  over  the  wife  was  modified 
about  equaBy.  But  the  liberty  of  Greece  was 
the  liberty  of  comparatively  few,  who  were 
masters  of  the  many;  and  the  most  conspicu- 
ons  of  the  women  of  Greece  were  those  who, 
like  Sappho  and  Aspawa,  had  indeed  escaped 
from  the  gyjuEceum,  but  had  not  found  a  home. 
In  Eome  there  was  a  wider  spread  and  bet- 
ter protection  of  peraonal  right,  for  even  un- 
der the  most  despotic  emperors  municipal 
rights  and  privileges  were  generally  preserved 
throughout  the  Eoman  world ;  and  woman  had 
also  advanced  so  far  that  the  Roman  matron 
has  t  g    ded  as  the  type  of  female 

dign  ty  dp  tj  But  much  was  yet  want- 
ed. Ih  1  ddl  T  t  (n,  built  upon  the  miBS 
of  west  E  m  by  the  Teutonic  nation9,'a 
new  a  kn  wl  d^ng  tho  new  influence 

of  Ch  lat  amty  m  d  an  immense  advance,  be- 
caus     t  g        t  y  nian,  even  the  serf,  a 

definite  place  and  definite  rights,  and  in  theory 
at  least  tnew  nothing  of  unlimited  power;  and 
to  woman  it  gave  the  unspeakable  advantage 
of  Christian  marriage.  It  introdnced,  proba- 
bly as  a  means  of  remedying  or  of  mitigating 
Bocial  mischiefs  which  it  conld  not  otherwise 
restrain,  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  whose  control- 
ling principle  was  the  sentiment  of  honor;  and 
while  tliia  newly  developed  sentiment  exerted 
a  very  wide  and  beneficial  influence  upon  all 
the  relations  and  all  the  depari^ments  of  socie- 
ty, in  nothing  was  it  more  useful  than  in  the 
profound  respect  and  tender  care  which  it 
aought  at  least  to  inspire  toward  woman.  It 
was  nnder  this  feudal  system  that  the  law  grew 
up  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  law  under 
which  we  live.  It  was  by  the  gradual  eleva- 
tion of  woman  in  social  and  domestic  life,  by 
the  side  of  man  as  he  rose  toward  the  posses- 
sion of  political  rights,  that  so  much  good  was 
attained  as  exists  in  that  law.  That  the  law 
of  husband  and  wife  in  the  United  States  is  in 
advance  of  any  that  has  eristed  or  now  exists 
elsewhere,  we  are  confident.  The  tendency 
of  the  law,  however  incomplete  it  may  yet  be, 
is  to  respect  and  secure  the  rights  of  woman 
in  such  wise  as  to  preserve  her  influence  and 
her  happiness;  and  to  make  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife  not  a  form  of  servitude  or 
the  means  of  oppression,  but  the  central  origin 
of  blessings  which  could  spring  from  no  other 
Bonrce,  and  may  pervade  the  whole  life  of  both 
sexes.  As  much  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  is  still  in  force  with  us,  and  whatever 
laws  we  have  are  but  various  modifications  of 
that  law,  we  purpose,  first,  to  give  a  condensed 
view  of  the  principles  of  tho  common  law  in 
its  reference  to  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife ;  and  then  to  presenta  brief  statement  of 


the  principal  variations  from  this  law  in  alt 
the  states  of  this  Union.  Promises  to  marry, 
the  contract  of  marriage,  and  settlements  or 
CO         ts  m  t  consid- 
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indefeasible  ri^ht  of  dower  to  the  use  of  one 
third  of  his  lands  during  her  own  life,  of  which 
she  cannot  be  divested  but  by  her  own  act.  In 
this  country  she  usually  releases  her  right  of 
dower,  when  she  wishes  to  do  so,  by  adding  her 
release  to  her  husband's  deed  of  the  premises; 
but  his  creditors  cannot  generally  get  it  in 
any  way  without  her  consent.  (See  DowERi) 
2.  A  woman's  personal  property  in  possession 
becomes  absolutely  the  husband's  property  by 
marriage.  By  this  is  meant  all  the  money  in 
her  bands,  and  all  her  chattels,  as  furniture, 
plate,  pictures,  books,  jewels,  &c.  Kor  can  he 
by  common  law  give  to  her  cither  of  these  or 
chattels  of  his  own  during  marriage,  because 
transfer  of  possession  is  essential  to  a  valid 
transfer  by  gift,  and  her  possession  is  his  pos- 
session in  law.  He  however  may  give  to  her 
by  his  will  what  he  chooses  to,  and  may  doubt- 
less make  a  valid  transfer  of  anything  in  pos- 
session as  a  gift  caiwomorfin.  (See  Gift.)  The 
reason  why  the  personal  property  of  the  wife 
is  thus  absolutely  transferred  to  the  huBband 
may  have  been,  in  part,  the  lingering  influeneo 
of  the  falsity  which  regarded  the  wife  herself 
as  only  the  property  of  the  husband;  but  it  was 
much  more,  probably,  the  comparative  worth- 
lessness  of  personal  possessions  in  the  feudal 
ages,  when  the  common  Jaw  began.  What- 
ever were  the  reasons,  they  have  little  force  or 
application  at  present.  A  single  woman  may, 
in  general,  make  whatever  contracts  a  man 
can.  If  by  such  a  contract  she  acquires  and 
receives  into  her  own  hands  any  property,  it  is 
property  in  possession,  of  which  we  have  spo- 
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ken.  But  if  the  thing  which  siie  purposes  to 
obtain  by  the  contract  be  money,  or  the  right 
to  dividends,  or  an j  other  right,  and  it  remains 
to  be  received  or  acquired  after  her  marriage, 
ehe  herself  possessea  not  the  tiling,  but  a  right 
to  demand  and  receive  the  thing;  and  this  right 
is  a  tiling  in  action  (usnallj  called  by  the  Nor- 
man French  phrase  a  chose  m  action),  and  not  a 
thing  in  possession.  This  chose  in  action,  be- 
longing to  the  wife,  passes  by  marriage  to  the 
husband,  bat  not  absolutely.  What  he  acquires 
Is  the  right  to  reduce  it  to  possession,  and 
thereby  make  it  absolutely  his  own.  But  he 
is  not  obliged  to  reduce  it  to  possession;  and 
if  he  does  not,  anddies,  the  wife  surviving  him, 
all  his  right  is  gone,  and  the  chose  in  action  re- 
mains as  absolutely  the  property  of  the  widow 
as  it  would  have  been  had  she  never  married. 
The  principal  choses  in  action  to  which  this 
rnle  appUes  are  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
evidences  of  debt  generally,  and  scrip  or  Btooks 
standing  in  her  name.  The  principal  ways  of 
reducing  it  to  his  possession  are  four :  by  col- 
lecting and  receiving  the  debt  for  his  own  nae ; 
making  a  new  contract  with  the  debtor  in  bis 
own  name,  in  substitution  for  her  name ;  hav- 
ing the  scrip  or  certificates  or  other  evidences 
of  debt  transferred  to  himself  and  his  own 
name ;  or  suing  the  debt  and  recovering  a  judg- 
ment upon  it.  If  she  dies  before  him,  and  be- 
fore he  has  reduced  them  to  his  own  posses- 
sion, he  may  now  do  so  as  her  administrator, 
and  then  retain  them  for  his  own  benefit.  If 
he  dies  (having  survived  her)  without  having 
reduced  them  to  possession,  his  next  of  kin 
may  take  ont  letters  as  her  administrator,  and 
reduce  the  ehoses  in  action  to  posses  f 
his  heirs.  Tn  regard  to  the  debts  she 
the  time  of  marriage,  the  general  rule  th 
the  liusband  is  answerable  for  all  of  thes  Th 
creditor  may  demand  payment  of  the  h  b  d 
and  may  sue  him.  This  is  equally  true  f  th 
debts  which  had  matured  and  becoi  d 
before  marriage,  and  of  those  whiol 
not  payable  until  afterward;  and  his  1  b  1  ty 
for  her  debts  is  the  same,  whether  h 
ceives  much  with  her,  or  little,  or  n  tl 
But  this  liability  is  not  absolute ;  for  f  b 
dies  before  he  pays  the  debt,  and  before  a 
judgment  is  recovered  against  him,  his  Ua- 
bihty  ceases.  But  if  she  leaves  ehoses  in  ac- 
tion not  reduced  to  the  husband's  possession, 
these  are  still  liable  for  her  debts,  and  the  hus- 
band, or  whoever  becomes  her  administrator, 
must  apply  them  to  pay  these  debts,  and  retain 
only  the  surplus  for  the  husband  or  his  nest 
of  kin.  If  he  dies  before  he  pays  her  debts, 
and  before  judgment  is  rendered  against  him, 
his  estate  is  not  liable,  but  the  wife's  liabiUty, 
wliich  was  suspended  during  his  hfe,  revives 
at  bis  death.  This  is  true  although  he  received 
a  large  property  with  her.  But  when  a  wife 
thus  brings  a  considerable  property  to  her  hus- 
band, courts  of  equity  sometimes  interfere  on  her 
application  and  compel  him  and  his  assignees 
to  make  an  equitable  settlement  ont  of  it  for  the 


support  of  herself  and  of  the  children  of  the 
marriage,  if  any.  8.  Wo  will  now  consider  the 
contracts  or  obligations  of  the  wife  made  or  en- 
tered into  during  marriage.  In  the  first  place,  a 
married  woman  has  at  common  law  no  power 
whatever  to  make  a  valid  contract  which  shall 
bind  herself  or  her  husband.  If  money  is  due 
for  her  services,  or  for  money  lent  by  her,  it 
is  dne  not  to  her,  but  to  him.  Her  time  and 
her  labor  and  her  money  are  all  his.  But  she 
may  act  as  his  agent  in  making  a  contract,  and 
if  authorized  by  him,  he  is  bound.  This  au- 
thority may  he  espress,  or  it  may  be  implied 
from  frequent  acts  of  agency  recognized  by 
him,  as  when  she  acts  as  his  clerk,  accepting 
or  paying  bills,  &a. ;  and  then  it  does  not  differ 
in  law  from  a  common  agency.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  important  and  peeiJiar  agency  of  the 
wife,  growing  out  of  her  duties ;  and  this  is  an 
implied  agency  for  the  husband  in  all  domestic 
matters,  as  the  hiring  of  servants,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  provisions  and  of  clothing  for  the  family. 
As  this  grows  out  of  necessity,  it  is  measured 
by  it;  but  the  .law  means  a  reasonable  neces- 
fflty,  and  this  is  only  an  appropriateness.  For 
any  contract  of  this  sort  made  by  her,  which 
is  in  due  oonformitywith  her  husband's  means, 
station,  and  manner  of  life,  would  bind  him, 
and  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  deny  his 
authority.  If  they  exceeded  this  necessity  or 
appropriateness,  the  husband  could  be  held 
only  on  some  evidence  of  authority  or  assent, 
as  that  he  knew  the  contract,  or  saw  the  things 
bought,  and  made  no  objection.  The  question 
then  occurs.  How  far  is  the  husband  bound  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  wife?  Tlie  gen- 
1  1  on  this  subject  is,  that  he  is  bound 
pply  her  with  all  necessaries,  which 
n  this  case  all  her  reasonable  wants, 
whd  they  live  together.  If  they  separate  be- 
so  he  drives  her  away  without  sufficient 
se  the  same  liability  continues;  and  then. 
h  IS  sponsible  for  any  debts  she  may  con- 
t  t  t  this  purpose.  Even  Lord  Eldon  de- 
1  d  that  "where  a  man  turns  his  wife  out 
f  d  he  sends  with  her  credit  for  her  rea- 
bl  expenses."  (8  Espinasse,  250.)  There 
can  h  dly  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  thus  casting 
her  off  without  his  liability  for  lier  subsistence, 
unless  it  be  her  adultery;  but  this  certainly  is 
sufficient.  If,  however,  she  voluntarily  leaves 
him,  she  cannot  carry  his  credit  with  her,  un- 
less she  leaves  with  sufficient  cause ;  and  while 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  in  all  cases  what 
would  be  sufficient  cause,  perhaps  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  any  cause  which  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  divorce,  either  from  the  bonds  of 
matrimony  or  from  bed  and  board,  would  jus- 
tify her  leaving.  While  the  law  is  now  pretty 
well  settled,botb  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try, as  to  when  the  husband  is  liable  for  neces- 
saries furnished  to  the  wife,  and  when  he  is 
not,  a  question  of  much  moment  remains,  and 
of  late  years  has  been  much  considered,  viz. : 
On  what  ground  does  this  liability  rest?  It 
must  rest  on  his  authority  as  proved,  or  as  im- 
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Elied  by  law ;  or  else  npon  his  marital  duty  as 
nsband.  If  it  stands  upon  the  former  foun- 
dation, it  must  follow  that  he  may  always  pre- 
vent hia  liability  by  express  reftisal  and  prohi- 
bition ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  always  has 
the  power  to  limit  or  prevent  his  liability.  If 
it  stands  on  the  foundation  of  bis  marital  duty, 
this  he  is  bound  to  discharge,  and  hta  prohibi- 
tions are  of  no  efieet.  Tlie  former  was  the 
unquestionable  i-ule  in  England  and  here  until 
veryrecently,  no  other  ground  for  the  husband's 
liability  being  rec<^nized  in  any  way  than  his 
authority  express  or  implied ;  and  therefore  it 
was  held  that  if  a  wife  lived  with  her  hus- 
band, no  one  eould  recover  from  him  the  price 
of  any  necessaries  supplied  to  her,  imder  any 
circumstances,  against  his  prohibition.  Thus, 
Chief  Justice  Hale  said  (ISiderfln,  109):  "The 
law  will  not  presume  so  much  ill,  as  that  a 
husband  should  not  provide  for  hia  wife's  ne- 
cessities." At  length,  however,  it  began  to  be 
seen  that  there  might  be  eases  of  incapacity, 
as  where  the  husband  was  wholly  insane,  and 
eould  not  be  supposed  to  constitute  an  agent 
or  confer  authority  upon  any  one;  and  yet  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  Uie  wife  was  to  be 
deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  her 
husband's  means  were  amply  snflicient  for,  be- 
cause he  could  not  authorize  the  purchase  of 
them.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  the  husband 
wh&  drives  his  wife  abroad  sends  his  credit 
with  her ;  but  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
he  constitutes  her  his  agent  stru<i  the  court. 
Baron  Alderson  said  (Read  o.  Legard,  6  Esch., 
686);  "It  is  a  monstrous  proposition  that  a 
man  who  drives  a  woman  out  of  doors,  who 
hates,  who  abominates  her,  actually  gives  her 
authority  to  make  contracts  for  him."  In  that 
case  the  principle  was  recognized  tliat  the 
right  of  a  wife  to  a  proper  support  grows  out 
of  the  marital  relation,  and  that  the  liability 
of  the  husband  for  necessaries  supplied  to  her 
is  a  consequence  of  that  right.  This  case  was 
so  decided  in  1851 ;  but  lite  decisions  had  pre- 
viously been  made  in  this  country,  and  are  now 
the  settled  law.  It  must  bo  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  there"  is  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  case  where  husband  and  wife  cohabit, 
and  that  whore  they  live  apart.  In  the  first, 
the  presumption  of  law  is  strong  against  the 
hnsband;  and  be  can  resist  payment  for  sup- 
plies furnished  only  by  showing  that  they  were 
not  necessaries,  either  because  they  were  un- 
reasonable and  inappropriate  in  kind  or  in 
amount,  or  that  the  wife  was  sufBciently  sup- 
plied elsewhere.  But  if  she  have  separated 
from  him,  no  such  presamption  exists.  Who- 
ever supplies  the  wife  now,  takes  upon  himself 
the  risk  of  being  able  to  show  that  she  needed 
what  he  gave  her,  and  that  there  was  no  such 
sufficient  cause  for  the  husband's  withdrawing 
his  support  of  her  as  would  destroy  his  liability 
for  what  was  furnished  to  her. — As  to  the  sep- 
aration of  husband  and  wife  by  mutual  con- 
sent, the  law  has  always  regarded  it  as  a  kind 
of  voluntary  divorce,  and  formerly  refused  to 


admit  or  acknowledge  it  in  any  way.  Of  late 
years,  however,  it  seems  to  be  otherwise.  It 
is  still  a  rule  of  the  common  law  that  husband 
and  wife  cannot  contract  with  each  other,  be- 
cause they  are  not  two  persons,  but  one.  Hence 
no  bargain  which  they  can  make  directly  with 
each  other  has  any  force  or  effect,  at  law.  But 
if  they  mate  their  bargain  through  and  by 
means  of  a  third  person,  by  way  of  trustee,  and 
enter  into  certain  covenants  with  him,  a  court 
of  equity,  and  for  some  purposes  a  court  of  law, 
would  permit  this  trustee  to  maintain  such 
actions  as  might  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect 
to  the  bargMn,  although  its  only  purpose  were 
to  provide  for  the  separation  of  the  parties. 
Thei-e  are,  however,  two  qualifications  to  this 
rule.  One  is,  that  if  the  court  see  that-  the 
terms  of  separation  are  catching,  oppresMve, 
or  unreasonable,  they  will  not  carry  them  into 
effect.  The  other  is,  that  the  locm  p<en,iteiiti<e 
is  always  kept  open.  Although  the  bargain 
provides  that  the  separation  shil  be  perpetual, 
and  all  its  terms  are  founded  upon  this  suppo- 
sition, and  are  clothed  for  this  purpose  in  the 
most  stringent  language,  yet,  as  soon  as  either 
party  wishes  the  separation  to  cease,  it  must 
cease.  The  husband  cannot  deprive  himself 
of  his  right  to  recall  his  wife ;  and  she  cannot 
deprive  herself  of  her  right  to  return.  By 
the  "  custom  of  London,"  a  married  woman 
may  be  a  sole  trader  there,  but  nowhere  else 
in  England.  In  the  United  States,  partly  by 
statute  and  partly  by  acyudication,  a  married 
woman  would  generally  be  permitted  to  carry 
on  busine^  on  her  own  account,  much  as  a 
single  woman  might,  in  case  of  continued  aban- 
donment, or  long  imprisonment  of  the  hus- 
band, or  alienage  and  non-residenee,  or  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  husband, 
which  might  be  inferred  from  circumstances. 
It  shonld  be  added  that  the  hnsband  is  liable 
for  the  wife's  wrong  doings  in  many  cases ;  as 
for  her  libel,  slander,  fraud,  cheating,  and  gen- 
erally for  injurious  misconduct.  If  she  com- 
mit a  crime  in  his  presence,  the  law  presumes 
tiiat  he  ordered  it;  but  he  may  remove  this 
presumption  by  evidence  of  its  falsity. — Im- 
portant changes  have  been  made  in  the  com- 
mon law  by  statutes  in  the  several  atates  of 
the  American  Dnion.  In  Maine,  the  property 
owned  by  the  woman  at  marriage  or  acquired 
afterward  remains  hers,  and  she  has  the  same 
rights  as  any  other  owner  in  respect  to  it,  ex- 
cept thatif  the  property  came  from  the  hnsband 
she  cannot  dispose  of  it  without  his  joining. 
In  New  Hampdiire,  after  three  months'  deser- 
tion or  any  act  of  the  husband  entitling  her  to 
divorce,  ahe  may  hold  and  dispose  of  the  prop- 
erty by  her  acquired  and  the  earnings  of  the 
minor  children,  and  the  judge  of  probate  may 
order  provision  made  for  her  from  her  hus- 
band's property  in  the  state,  and  her  property 
shall  descend  ou  her  death  as  if  she  were  single. 
A  married  woman  may  will  her  property  to 
any  one  except  her  husband,  but  not  cut  off 
hia  right  by  the  curtesy.    In  Vermont,  the  en- 
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preme  court  may  authorize  a  deserted  wife  to 
convey  ber  estate  and  the  personiil  estate 
which  came  to  the  huaband  by  tbe  marriage, 
and  require  the  debtors  of  the  huaband  in  her 
right  to  make  payment  to  her;  and  the  pro- 
ceeda  of  tbe  earnings  of  herself  and  tbe  minor 
children  are  to  be  at  her  disposal.  The  rents 
and  profits  of  the  wife's  real  estate,  and  the  in- 
terest of  tho  husband  in  it,  are  exempt  from 
execution  for  his  debts,  and  can  only  be  con- 
veyed by  her  joining  in  the  deed.  The  wife 
iriay  dispose  of  her  property  by  will.  In  Maa- 
aachusetts,  a  married  woman  may  be  a  sole 
trader,  and  may  dispose  of  her  real  estate  by 
will,  leaving  to  the  husband  "his  estate  by  the 
curtesy,  and  also  her  personal  estate,  bnt  not 
more  than  one  half  of  it  away  from  tbe  husband 
without  bis  consent.  She  holds  as  her  own 
all  property  howsoever  acquired  except  by 
gift  from  her  husband,  but  she  cannot  convey 
real  estate  or  ahares  in  a  corporation  except 
with  his  consent,  or  tho  consent,  of  a  judge  of 
the  supreme,  common  pleas,  or  probate  court. 
Her  real  estate  and  corporate  shares  are  not 
liable  for  the  husband's  debts.  In  Bhode 
Island,  a  married  woman  may  dispose  of  her 
real  estate  by  will,  saving  to  the  husband  Ms 
estate  by  the  cnrtcsy,  and  whatever  deposits 
are  made  by  her  in  savings  banks  are  her  own. 
Id  Connecticut,  the  personal  property  acquired 
by  the  husband  in  riglit  of  the  wife  he  holds 
as  trustee  for  her,  except  to  the  extent  he  may 
have  paid  ante-nuptial  debts,  and  his  interest 
in  her  real  estate  cannot  be  taken  for  his  debts 
during  her  life  or  the  life  of  cliildren.  The 
proceeds  of  her  real  estate  are  deemed  hers  in 
equity  and  not  subject  to  his  debts,  and  all  ac- 
quired by  her  personal  services  is  hers  abso- 
lutely, tier  savings  depoMta  are  also  her  own, 
and  there  are  further  provisions  in  case  of 
abandonment  or  abuse  by  tbe  husband.  In 
New  York,  the  wife's  property,  acquired  be- 
fore or  after  marriage,  is  subject  to  her  own 
control,  and  not  liable  for  the  husband's  debts, 
but  is  liable  for  her  own  debts,  while  the  hus- 
band is  not  liable  except  in  case  of  neglect  to 
take  out  administration  on  .her  estate  on  her 
death.  In  New  Jersey,  the  real  and  personal 
estate  of  the  wife,  whenever  acquired,  remains 
hers,  free  from  her  husband's  control  and  not 
liable  for  his  debts.  In  case  of  his  desertion 
she  may  have  provision  made  for  her  from  his 
estate.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  property  of  the 
married  woman,  acquired  before  or  after  mar- 
riage, remains  hers,  free  from  any  control  by 
the  husband,  and  liable  for  her  debts,  bnt  not 
for  bis.  The  husband  is  not  liable  for  the 
wife's  ante-nuptifll  debts.  In  ease  of  desertion 
pr  neglect  by  the  husband  to  provide  for  her, 
she  has  tbe  rights  of  a  feme  aoU.  In  North 
Carolina,  the  interest  of  the  husband  in  the 
real  estate  of  the  wife  cannot  be  taken  on 
execution  for  his  debts,  nor  can  it  be  diaposed 
of  by  the  husband  except  with  her  consent. 
In  Florida,  the  property  of  the  wife  remains 
hers,  and  the  husband  is  not  liable  for  her 


ajite-nnptial  debts.  The  same  is  true  in  Ala- 
bama, and  substantially  so  in  Mississippi.  In 
Louisiana  the  laws  are  peculiar,  but  it  is  com- 
petent for  the  married  woman  to  carry  on 
business  as  a  sole  trader,  and  to  have  all  her 
property  secured .  to  her  own  use,  or  the  prop- 
erty of  the  two  may  be  in  common.  In  Texas 
the  laws  are  also  peculiar,  but  the  property  of 
the  wife  owned  at  the  marriage,  or  acquired 
by  gift,  devise,  or  descent  afterward,  remains 
her  own,  though  subject  to  the  husband's 
mmiagement.  In  California,  the  property 
owned  by  either  the  husband  or  wife  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  remains  his  or  hers,  as 
does  also  any  that  either  may  acquire  by  gift, 
bequest,  devise,  or  descent  afterward,  with  the 
renta,  issues,  and  profits  thereof;  but  all  other 
property  acquired  by  either  afterward  is  com- 
munity property.  Husband  and  wife  may  con- 
tract with  each  other  or  with  third  persons  re- 
specting property,  as  they  might  if  unmarried ; 
his  separate  property  is  not  liable  for  her  ante- 
nuptial debts,  nor  her  separate  property  or 
earnings  for  his  debts,  and  dower  and  curtesy 
arc  abolished.  While  tho  husband  is  liable  for 
the  wife's  support,  the  wife  is  also  liable  for 
his  support  if  he  has  no  separate  property  and 
they  have  no  community  property,  and  he  from 
infirmity  is  incompetent  to  snpport  himself. 
The  huaband  has  the  management  of  commu- 
nity property,  and  may  dispose  of  it  otherwise 
than  by  will.  In  Kentucky,  a  married  wo- 
man may  dispose  of  her  separate  property  by 
will,  and  the  husband  during  her  lifetime  has 
only  tho  use  of  it.  In  Ohio,  a  married  woman 
may  dispose  of  her  separate  property  by  will, 
and  tbe  interest  of  the  huaband  in  any  of  her 

Sroperty  cannot  be  taken  for  his  debts  during 
er  life  or  the  life  of  children.  In  Indiana,  the 
wife's  property  remains  hers  and  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  will,  and  is  not  liable  for  the  hus- 
band's debts.  In  the  other  western  states,  it 
may  he  said  generally,  the  real  and  personal 
estate  owned  by  the  wife  before  marriage  or 
acquired  by  her  afterward  is  at  her  absolute 
disposal,  by  contract,  conveyance,  or  will,  and 
not  subject  to  her  husband's  debts ;  while  the 
hnsband  is  not  liable  for  her  debts  contracted 
before  marriage  nor  for  those  contracted  after- 
ward, except  where  she  may  have  acted  as  his 
agent  and  with  the  proper  authority.  The  re- 
cent changes  in  the  southern  states  have  been 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
exactly  how  the  estate  by  the  curtesy  stands 
in  the  states  where  it  is  not  expressly  saved  by 
statute,  but  we  should  say  any  valid  convey- 
ance of  the  wife's'  estate  would  cut  it  off,  and 
in  some  states  it  has  been  decided  that  tho 
broad  terms  in  which  statutes  secure  to  mar- 
ried women  their  property  wiU  preclude  cur- 
tesy attaching. — In  other  respects  statutes 
have  made  important  changes  respecting  the 
rights  of  women  which  do  not  depend  on 
the  status  of  marriage.  Thns,  in  the  territory 
of  Wyoming  tho  distinction  of  sex  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  elective  franchise  has  been  abol- 
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ished,  and  women  of  the  requisite  age  itre  ad- 
mitted to  vote  and  are  eli^ble  to  ofBce.  In  C- 
liDois,  by  Btatnte,  women  passing  the  necessary 
examination  may  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
in  some  of  the  other  states  they  have  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  courts  without  question.  Wo- 
men who  pay  school  tases  are  voters  at  school 
meetings  in  a  number  of  the  states,  and  in  re- 
cent elections  in  some,  notably  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  women  ha^e  been  chosen  county  supef- 
intendents  of  schools.  In  Michigan  a  woman 
has  for  several  years  been  state  librarian. 

HDSBANDRy,  FatroDB  of,  an  organization  of 
agricultorists  in  the  United  States.  Its  origin 
is  attributed  to  Mr.  O.  H,  Kelloy,  a  native  of 
Boston,  who  in  18G6,  being  then  connected 
with  the  department  of  agriculture  in  Wash- 
ington, was  commissioned  by  President  Joiin- 
son  to  travel  through  the  southern  states  and 
report  upon  their  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources. He  found  agriculture  in  a  state  of 
great  depression  consequent  upon  the  radical 
changes  wrought  by  the  civil  war  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  farmers  of 
the  west  and  northwest  in  consequence  of  the 
alleged  high  charges  and  nnjust  discriminations 
made  by  railroad  companies  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  products.  The  farmers  also  com- 
plained of  the  exorbitant  prices  exacted  by  mid- 
dlemen for  agricultural  implements  and  stores. 
Mr,  Kelley  conceived  the  idea  that  a  system  of 
cooperation,  or  an  association  having  some  re- 
semblance to  the  order  of  odd  fellows  or  ma- 
eons,  might  he  formed  with  advantage  among 
the  dissatisfied  agriculturists.  For  this  purpose 
a  plan  of  organization  was  determined  upon 
by  him  and  Mr.  William  Saunders,  of  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture.  The  name  chosen  for 
the  order  was  "■Patrons  of  Husbandry,"  and 
its  branches  were  to  be  called  granges  (Fr. 
grange,  a  barn).  The  constitution  of  the  or- 
der provides  for  a  national  grange  and  state 
and  subordinato  granges.  There  are  ceremo- 
nies of  initiation,  rituaLi,  and  iiyunctions  of 
secrecy,  though  in  some  respects  the  order  is 
not  secret.  The  officers  of  a  grange,  whether 
national,  state,  or  subordinate,  are  elected  by 
the  members,  and  comprise  a  master,  over- 
seer, lecturer,  steward,  assistant  steward,  chap- 
lain, treasurer,  secretary,  gate  keeper,  Ceres, 
Pomona,  Flora,  and  ladj  assistant  steward. 
Women  are  admitted  to  membership  upon  the 
same  terms  and  with  equal  privileges  as  men, 
bnt  only  those  persons  interested  in  agricultural 
■pnrsnits  are  eligible.  Regular  meetings  of  tlie 
national  and  state  granges  are  held  annually 
while  subordinate  grange  usually  meet  monthlv 
or  oftener.  The  constitution  was  adopted  and 
on  Deo.  4,  1867,  the  naljonal  grange  was  or 
ganized  in  Washington ;  its  headquarters  are 
now  in  Georgetown,  D.  0.  In  the  sprmg  of 
18G8  Mr,  Kelley  founded  a  grange  in  Hams 
bui^,  Pa.,  one  in  Predonia,  N.  Y.,  one  in  Co 
Inmbus,  O.,  one  in  Chicago,  HI.,  and  sis  in 
Minnesota.    The  number  of  gT'anges  soon  began 
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to  mnltiply  rapidly,  and  in  1874  they  had  been 
oi^anized  in  nearly  every  state  and  territory 
of  the  Union.  In  1871,  125  granges  were  es- 
tablished; in  1873,1,160;  in  1873,  8,667;  and 
in  the  first  two  months  of  1874,  4,618.  At  the 
beginning  of  1874,  the  number  of  granges  in 
the  United  States  was  10,015,  with  a  member- 
ship of  t50,lS5.  The  total  number  of  members 
in  April,  1874,  was  estimated  at  about  1,600,- 
OOO.  The  order  has  its  greatest  strength  in 
the  noriihwestem  and  western  states,  and  is 
well  represented  in  the  south.  At  the  annnal 
meeting  of  the  national  grange  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  February,  1874,  a  declaration  was 
adopted  setting  forth  the  purposes  of  the  or- 
ganization as  follows:  "To  develop  a  better 
and  higher  manhood  and  womanhood  among 
ourselves ;  to  enhance  the  comforts  and  attrac- 
tions of  our  homes,  and  strengthen  our  attach- 
ment to  our  parsnita;  to  foster  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation ;  to  maintain  invio- 
late our  laws,  and  to  emulate  each  other  in 
labor ;  to  hasten  the  good  time  coming ;  to  re- 
duce our  expenses,  both  individual  and  corpo- 
rate; to  buyless  and  produce  more,  in  order 
to  make  our  farms  self-sustaining ;  to  diversify 
our  crops,  and  crop  no  more  than  we  can  cul- 
tivate ;  to  condense  the  weight  of  our  exports, 
selhng  1      m  th  b    h  1  and  n  hoof  and 

fl  tytmt  wk  and  caleu- 

i  t  t  11  g  ntly  p  b  1: 1 1  to  discoiin- 
t  nan      th  d  t    y  t  h    m     tgage  sys- 

t  m  th    fasl    n  y  t         nd  other  sys- 

tmt  Igt  J  d^lty  d  bankruptcy. 
AV    p    p  t    g  t  g  th      talk    g  together, 

w  king  tgth  ,1  yngtg  h  ,  selling  to- 
gether, and  in  general  acting  together  for  our 
mutufd  protecdon  and  advancement  as  occasion 
may  require.  We  shall  avoid  litigation  as  much 
as  possible  by  arbitration  in  the  grange.  We 
shail-constantiy  strive  to  secure  entire  harmony, 
good  will,  vital  brotherhood  among  ourselves, 
and  to  make  our  order  perpetual.  We  shall 
earnestly  endeavor  to  suppress  personal,  local, 
sectional,  and  national  prejudices,  all  nnhealthy 
rivalry,  ajl  selfish  ambition.  Faithful  adherence 
to  these  principles  will  insure  our  mental,  moral, 
social,  and  material  adFaneoment,"  One  of 
the  chief  aims  of  the  organization  is  to  bring 
producers  and  consumers,  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers, into  direct  and  triendly  relations ; 
for  this  purpose  cooperation  is  encouraged 
among  farmers  in  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
implements  and  other  necessaries  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.  The  organization  therefore 
is  maintained  for  social  and  economic  purposes, 
and  no  grange  can  assume  any  political  or  sec- 
tarian functions. 

HUSBANDS,  fleniiMi,  an  American  revolu- 
tiom't,  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  died  near  Phila- 
delphia about  1794.  Removing  to  Orange  co., 
N  (.  ,  he  became  a  member  of  the  legislature 
and  leader  of  the  "  regnlators,"  a  party  which 
was  organized  in  1768  for  the  forcible  redress 
of  public  grievances.  He  published  in  1770  a 
full  account  of  the  rise  of  the  troubles.     A 
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battle  took  place  in  1771  botweon  Gov,  Tryon  ' 
with  1,100  men  and  2,000  of  the  insurgents  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Alamance,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated.  Husbands  escaped  to  Penn- 
sjlvania,  where  he  was  concerned  in  the  whis- 
key insurrection  in  1794,  and  waa  associated 
with  Albert  Gallatin,  Breckcnridge,  and  oth- 
ers, ae  a  committee  of  safety. 

HESH,  a  town  of  Soumania,  in  Moldavia, 
near  the  Pruth,  88  m.  8.  E.  of  Jassy ;  pop, 
about  13,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop, 
and  has  a  normal  school.  Here,  on  July  35, 
1711,  the  peace  was  concluded  between  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey  which  saved  Peter  the  Great 
and  his  army  on  the  Pruth  from  destruction 
or  captivity. 

HUSKlSSOff,  WilUam,  an  English  statesman, 
bom  at  Birch-Moreton,  Woroestersliire,  March 
11,  1770,  died  at  Eccles,  Lancashire,  Sept.  IB, 
1830.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the 
medical  profession,  and  in  his  14th  year  went 
to  Paris  to  pursue  hia  studies.  Here  he  resi- 
ded for  several  years,  and  adopted  the  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  of  the  day ;  but  he  afterward 
abandoned  them,  and  became  private  secre- 
tary to  the  British  ambassador.  Lord  Gower, 
wiUi  whom  he  returned  to  England  in  1793, 
and  in  1795  was  made  under  secretary  of  state 
for  war  and  the  colonies.  In  1798  he  entered 
parliament,  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
two  years,  from  1803  to  1804,  he  remained  a 
member  until  his  death.  Following  the  for- 
tunes of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  retired  from  office  with 
him  io  1801,  and  became  secretary  of  the 
treasury  on  the  formation  of  the  new  Pitt 
ministry  in  1804.  Ho  attached  himself  to  Mr. 
Canning,  taking  office  with  him  in  1807  and 
retiring  in  1809.  In  1814  he  was  appointed 
chief  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests,  and 
in  1833  entered  the  cabinet  as  president  of 
the  board  of  trade  and  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
which  offices  he  ret^ned  until  the  death  of 
Canning.  In  the  Goderich  cabinet  and  in  that 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington  he  held  the  office 
of  secretary  for  the  colonies  till  May,  1829, 
when  the  redemption  of  a  pledge  formerly 
given  obliged  him  to  vote  against  his  col- 
leagues, and  he  resigned.  As  a  public  man  he 
was  chiefly  known  by  his  speeches  on  finan- 
cial and  commercial  subjects;  and  he  is  re- 
garded as  the  great  pioneer  in  the  free-trade 
movement.  In  1823  he  carried  through  par- 
liament an  act  for  removing  various  restric- 
tions upon  cominerce.  He  was  also  active  in 
procuring  the  repeal  of  the  coipbination  laws 
and  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
exportation  of  machinery.  He  was  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway,  and  at  Parkside,  while  conversing 
with  the  dufce  of  Wellington,  was  run  over  by 
a  looomotive,  and  died  the  same  evening. 

BVSS,  Jotin,  a  Bohemian  religious  reformer, 
bom  abottt  1373,  bnmed  at  Constance,  Jnly 
6,  1415.  His  sarname  was  derived  from  his 
place  of  birth,  Hnssinetz,  near  the  border  of 
Bavaria.    He  studied  first  in  his  own  town. 
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then  in  Prachatitz,  and  finally  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Prague,  where  he  graduated  in  1393. 
In  1398  he  began  to  ^ve  lectures  In  philosophy 
and  theology ;  in  1401  he  became  president  of 
the  university  faculty  of  theology ;  and  in  1402 
be  was  installed  preacher  in  the  Bethlehem 
chapel,  w)jich  had  been  established  ten  years 
earlier  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  people  to 
hear  preaching  and  the  Scriptures  in  the  Bohe- 
mian tongue.  He  became  the  confessor  of  tl>e 
queen,  and  the  head  of  a  party  of  priests  and 
scholars  who  meditated  reforms  in  discipline 
and  in  doctrine.  His  first  polemical  treatise, 
De  Sanguine  Chruti  Qlori/kato,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  pilgrimages  to  Wilsnaek  to  see 
and  worship  the  miraculous  blood  of  Christ 
there  shown  on  the  consecrated  host.  In  suc- 
cessive sermons  preached  before  the  arch- 
bishop. Hubs  next  arraigned  the  misconduct 
of  the  clergy  even  in  high  places;  demanded 
the  despoiling  of  the  churches  of  useless  orna- 
ments, that  the  poor  might  be  fed  and  clothed ; 
and  called  upon  the  secular  officers  to  hinder 
and  punish  the  open  vices  of  ecclesiastics. 
This  escited  strong  opposition,  which  was  in- 
creased when  the  ordinance  of  Charles  IV., 
giving  special  privileges  to  the  native  over 
the  foreign  students,  was  revived  by  Huss, 
and  the  PoJes  and  Germans  deserted  the  uni- 
Tersity,  depnung  the  city  of  thousands  of  its 
population  Soon  afterwaid  he  became  rec- 
tor of  the  university  Other  circumstances, 
connected  witli  Che  papal  scliism,  aided  to  em- 
broil Huss  with  the  archbishop  and  his  friends. 
It  became  a  warfare  between  the  university 
and  the  cathedral.  The  pope  interfered  for 
the  latter ;  and,  foVtiiied  by  his  bull,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1409  the  archbishop  Sbinko 
burned  200  volumes  of  the  works  of  Wycliffe, 
which  had  been  deposited  in  his  palace. 
Against  this  act  Husa  protested,  in  a  spirited 
treatise  addressed  to  the  new  pope,  John 
XXIIL,  with  arguments  of  such  weight  that 
a  commission  of  doctors  condemned  the  arch- 
bishop for  irregular  action.  TJie  cry  of  heresy 
was  now  raised  against  Huss,  and  lie  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome  to  answer  this  charge.  The 
court,  the  university,  and  even  the  archbishop 
sent  a  defence  of  his  orthodoxy,  and  Huss  sent 
advocates  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  cardi- 
nals, but  they  were  not  heard.  He  was  con- 
demned as  a  heretic,  and  ordei-ed  to  quit 
Pragae;  and  the  city  was  placed  under  ban  so 
long  as  he  should  remain  there,  finding  it 
vfdtt  to  resist,  he  left  the  city  ;  but  his  retire- 
ment only  inflamed  the  zeal  of  his  partisans. 
The  hooks  which  he  wrote  at  this  period,  half 
apologetic,  half  polemic,  tended  more  and 
more  to  widen  the  breach  and  to  arouse  acts 
of  violence.  An  outbreak  in  the  city  followed ; 
the  partisans  of  Huss  were  victorious,  the  arch- 
bishop fled,  and  Huss  came  back  to  bis  chapel, 
emboldened  to  preach  more  and  more  vehe- 
mently against  prevalent  corruptions.  He 
praised  the  king  for  upholding  the  cause  of 
truth  and  purity  against  the  mandates  of  eccle- 
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Biastical  power;  and  in  his  treatise  Contra 
Oceultwm  Adversariumf  written  at  thia  lime, 
be  m^ntaina  tbe  doctrine  tbat  kings  have  the 
right  to  rule  the  clergy  not  less  than  the  laity. 
Soon  more  seriona  trouble  arose.  The  pope 
iiad  isBned  bulls  of  escommuDication  ag^nst 
King  Ladislas  of  Naples.  Politioai  reasons  in- 
duced the  court  and  university  to  aide  with 
the  pope ;  bnt  Huss  immediately  published  two 
tracts  againat  the  papal  bulls.  A  reaction  fol- 
lowed. The  partisans  of  the  pope  were  insult- 
ed in  the  streets,  and  Hubs  had  great  difficulty 
in  restraining  the  fury  of  his  followers.  This 
was  followed  by  tracts  which  maintained  that 
the,  clergy  were  only  stewards  of  the  wealth 
in  their  posaesaion,  which  belonged  to  the 
people  and  not  to  the  ohnroh.  Huss  contended 
that  not  the  priest's  word,  but  the  power  of 
God,  wrought  the  change  of  tran  substantiation ; 
claimed  that  any  one  mored  by  the  Spirit  had 
the  right  to  preach ;  and  asserted  the  right  of 
eouBcierice  as  against  the  edicts  of  popes  and 
councils.  He  was  accused  of  denouncing  the 
veneration  of  saints  and  the  worship  of  the  Vir- 
pn,  but  defended  himself  against  these  charges. 
He  was  again  summoned  to  Rome,  but  took  no 
heed  of  the  order.  Repeated  attempts  were 
made  by  the  king  to  compose  tlie  difBculties, 
but  without  success,  A  decree  was  procured 
from  Rome,  putting  Huss  again  under  ban  as 
an  incorrigible  heretic  ;  and  at  the  eameat  re- 
quest of  the  king,  he  left  Prague  for  a  time, 
and  found  shelter  in  his  native  town.  In  a 
long  treatise  upon  "The  Chnrch,"  he  holds  tbat 
the  papacy  began  to  exist  at  the  time  of  Oon- 
stantine,  and  that  its  usurpations  threatened  to 
secularize  and  so  to  destroy  the  gospel.  Fre- 
quent letters  and  occasional  secret  visits  con- 
firmed the  zeal  of  his  partisans.  He  continued 
to  preach  in  the  cities  to  immense  crowds; 
and  after  a  time,  to  be  nearer  Prague,  he  re- 
moved bis  residence  to  the  castle  of  Oracowitz, 
which  bad  been  offered  him  aa  a  refuge.  In 
1414,  at  the  instigation  of  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  Pope  John  S!Xin.  summoned  a  general 
connoil  at  Constance,  and  Huss  was  cited  to 
appear.  Trusting  to  the  safe-conduct  which 
the  emperor  granted  him,  he  resolved  to  obey. 
On  his  arrival  at  Constance  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  pope  with  a  fraternal  greeting,  and  was 
promised  that  the  former  interdict  shonld  be 
suspended.  For  some  time  Huss  was  free  to 
come  and  go,  to  discuss  and  preach.  Expect- 
ing a  special  trial,  he  had  prepared  his  defence. 
But  on  INov.  38  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  the  cathedral,  and  several  days  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  Dominican  convent,  on  an  island 
in  the  lake.  An  accusation  against  Huss  had 
been  drawn  up,  and  three  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  visit  him  in  prison,  question  him, 
take  down  hia  answers,  and  report  to  a  council 
of  doctors.  Huss  asked,  but  was  not  allowed, 
the  assistance  of  counsel.  His  private  letters 
were  opened,  his  appeals  to  the  emperor  disre- 
garded, and  the  kind  treatment  of  his  prison 
keepers  conld  hardly  compensate  for  Ibe  in- 
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justice  of  liis  enemies.  The  flight  of  the  pope 
only  aggravated  liis  suffering.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  strong  castle  of  Gottlchen,  heav- 
ily chained,  A  new  commisaion  was  appoint- 
ed to  examine  and  decide  in  bis  aifair,  anil 
at  the  beginning  of  Jnne,  1416,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  Franciscan  convent  in  Con- 
stance, On  Jnne  5  he  had  hia  first  hearing 
before  the  council,  which  had  already  at  a 
previous  session  condemned  the  beresv  of  Wyc- 
liffe.  The  attempt  of  Huss  to  answer  the  first 
article  of  accusation  was  met  by  such  a  storm 
of  outcries  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed ;  and 
the  hearing  was  adjourned  nntii  the  Tth,  when 
it  was  renewed  in  preaence  of  the  emperor, 
lie  was  accused  of  denyingtransubstantiation; 
of  treating  St,  Gregory  as  a  buffoon ;  of  teach- 
ing the  doctrines  of  Wyclifi'e;  of  encouraging 
his  friends  to  resist  the  mandates  of  the  arch- 
bishop ;  of  exciting  a  schism  of  the  state  from 
the  cnnrch ;  of  appealing  from  the  pope  to 
Christ;  of  counselling  the  people  to  violent 
;  and  of  boasting  that 
forced  either  by  pope 
Constance,  unless  he 
ome  of  these  charges 
enied.  A  third  bear- 
the  nest  day,  when 
three  of  his  works, 
ious  points  of  his 
teaching  concerning  the  church,  its  officers  and 
sacraments.  Huss  was  then  summoned  to  re- 
tract these  heresies,  which  he  declined  to  do, 
affirming  that  he  could  not  retract  what  iie  had 
never  smd,  nor  ought  he  to  retract  what  he  had 
said  nntil  its  falaity  was  shown.  On  June  24 
the  books  of  Hnss  were  condemned  to  be 
burned  as  heretical,  and  on  July  6  he  was 
brought  before  the  council  to  receive  sentence. 
After  a  discourse  by  the  biahop  of  Lodi,  from 
the  text,  "  that  the  body  of  sin  be  deatroyed," 
the  39  articlea  were  read,  t<^ether  with  the 
aentenoo  of  condemnation  of  the  books  of  Huss, 
and  finally  the  sentence  of  himself,  to  be  de- 

fraded  from  the  priesthood  as  an  incorrigible 
eretio,  and  ^ven  over  to  the  secular  arm. 
He  was  then  conducted  out  of  the  city  to  an 
open  field,  in  which  a  stake  and  a  pile  of  wood 
liad  been  erected.  Here  he  was  again  sum- 
moned to  abjure  his  heresies,  bnt  at  the  sum- 
mons he  only  knelt  and  prayed,  using  the  words 
of  the  psaims  of  David.  As  the  flre  was 
kindled,  he  began  to  sing  with  a  loud  voice  the 
Ohrute  eleiaon,  and  only  ceased  when  he  was 
suffocated  by  the  rising  flame.  The  ashes  of 
the  pile  weregatheredandcast  into  the  Rhine; 
all  traces  of  the  event  were  carefully  oblitera- 
ted, and  to  this  day  the  exact  spot  remains  un- 
certain.— The  writings  of  Huss,  not  including 
the  minor  pieces  lately  published  by  Palacky, 
are  of  four  kinds,  dogmatic  and  controversial, 
exegetieal,  sermons,  and  epistles.  Of  the  first 
class,  there  are  27  separate  treatises,  besides 
fragments.  Of  the  class  of  esegeticai  writings, 
there  are  five  treatises,  on  the  acts  of  Christ, 
the  passion  of  Christ,  a  commentary  on  seven 
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chapters  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
notes  on  other  canonical  epistles,  and  an  ex- 
planation of  ten  of  the  Psalms.  Id  the  class 
of  sermons  there  are  38,  two  of  which  were 
written  at  Constance,  but  never  preached. 
There  are  two  aeries  of  letters,  the  first  of 
14,  written  before,  and  the  second  of  56,  writ- 
ten after  his  departure  from  Prague  to  Con- 
stanee.  The  complete  works  of  Huss  were 
pnblished  in  quarto  at  Strashurg  in  1625. 
For  his  hiographj,  see  Neander's  "  Church 
History "  (vol.  v.,  Torrey's  translation),  Gil- 
lett's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Hasa  "  (3  vols.,  Eos- 
ton,  1863),  and  Palaeky's  Documenta  Magutri 
Joajinu  VitaTii,  Ifoctrinam,  ele.,  Ulustrantia 
(Prague,  1860).    (See  HrssixEs.) 

HIISSIBS  (Hung.  Awsz,  20,  and  dr,  rate),  the 
national  cavalry  of  Hungary  and  Croatia.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  some  bodies  of  light 
cavafry  in  the  armies  of  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
IStli  century  every  20  houses  in  Hangary  were 
required  to  furnish  a  soldier  with  a  horse  and 
farniture.  The  arms  of  the  hussars  are  a  sabre, 
a  carbine,  aud  pistols.  Their  regimentals  were 
originally  a  far  cap  with  a  feather,  a  doublet, 
a  pair  of  breeches  to  which  the  stockings  were 
attached,  and  a  pair  of  red  or  yellow  boots. 
There  were  five  regiments  of  hussars  under 
Tilly  at  leipsio  in  1631.  The  name  first  be- 
came genertd  in  the  18th  century,  when  regi- 
ments of  hussars  were  organized  in  the  princi- 
pal European  armies. 

HUSSITES,  the  name  of  the  followers  of  John 
Huss  in  Bohemia,  who,  on  hia  death  in  1415, 
organized  as  a  sect,  making  the  offering  of  the 
cup  to  the  laity  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucha- 
rist  the  badge  of  their  covenant.  Upon  the 
death  of  Wenceslas  (1419)  they  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  emperor  Sigiamund  as  king,  where- 
upon the  Hussite  civil  war  broke  out.  They 
were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  more  mod- 
erate Calixtines  and  the  more  rigid  Taborit«9. 
Ziska,  the  leader  of  the  latter  party,  assembled 
them  on  a  mountain  which  he  fortified  and 
called  Jtt  Tabor,  captured  Prague,  pillaged  the 
monasteries,  and  in  several  engagements  de- 
feated Sipsraund.  (See  ZiSKA.)  After  the  death 
of  Ziska  (1424;)  his  place  was  filled  by  a  monk 
named  Procopius,  who  defeated  the  mercena- 
ries sent  under  the  name  of  crusaders  by  the 
emperor  and  the  papal  legates  m  tie  battles 
of  Mies  (142T)  and  Tachau  (1431),  and  whose 
troops  ravaged  Austria,  Franconia,  Saxony, 
Catholic  Bohemia,  Lusatia,  and  Silesia.  A 
council  held  at  Basel  in  1438  made  concessions 
which  were  accepted  by  the  Oalixtmes.  (See 
pEooopitiB.)  The  Taboritea,  rejecting  the  com- 
promise, were  vanquished  near  Bohemian  Brod 
(1434),  and  by  the  treaty  of  Iglau  (1436)  the 
compromise  of  Basel  was  accepted  by  Bohe- 
mia, and  Sigismund  was  recognized  as  king. 
On  the  death  of  Sigismund  (1437)  controver- 
sies agwn  arose,  and  civil  wars  were  proaecn- 
ted  with  no  decisive  results,  till  at  the  diet 
of  Euttenberg  (1485)  a  peace  was  established 
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by  King  Ladislas  which  secured  Catliolics  and 
Caliitines  in  the  possessions  they  then  held. — 
See  Schubert,  GemhicMe  dee  Eimiten'kHegs 
(1836);  Qrfinhagen,  {feschichtsaiiellen der  Stu- 
HtenMege  (_1971);  Bezold,  £dnig  Sigmund 
tind  die  Reichahriege  gegeu  die  Husuiten  (1873) ; 
and  Palacky,  UrkundUcke  Beitrage  tur  6e- 
ac&ichte  del  Baasitenhrieges  (1873). 

HCTCHESOFT,  Frands,  a  Scottish  philosopher, 
born  in  Ireland,  Aug.  8,  1694,  died  in  Glasgow 
in  1747.  He  studied  theology  at  Glasgow,  and 
became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation 
in  Ulster.  His  "Inquiry  into  the  Original  of 
our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue"  (1730)  gave 
liim  distinction  among  philosophers.  In  1728 
he  published  a  treatise  on  the  "Nature  and 
Conduct  of  the  Passions  and  Affections,"  and 
in  the  following  year  was  appointed  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow. His  Synopsis  MetaphyticcB  Otitologiam 
et  Pneumatologiam  complectens,  and  his  Pki- 
lomphia  Moralis  Imtitwtio.wNe  written  as 
text  hooka  for  his  classes.  His  most  complete 
and  elaborate  work,  the  "System  of  Mord 
Philosophy,"  appeared  after  his  death  (3  vols., 
Glasgow,  1756),  with  a  biography  by  Dr.  WO- 
liam  Leechman.  Truth  he  divides  into  logical, 
moral,  and  metapbysieai.  Logical  truth  is  the 
agreement  of  a  proposition  with  the  object  it 
relates  to;  moral  truth  is  the  harmony  of  the 
outward  act  with  the  inward  sentiment;  and 
metaphysical  truth  is  that  nature  of  a  thing 
wherein  it  is  known  to  God  as  that  which  ac- 
tually it  is,  or  in  other  words  it  is  its  absolute 
reality.  He  maintained  that  besidea  the  five 
external  senses  we  possess  also  internal  senses, 
one  of  which  occasions  the  emotions  of  beauty 
and  sublimity,  and  another  gives  rise  to  the 
moral  feelings.  He  introduced  the  term  mord 
sense,  and  maintained  the  existence  of  certain 
universal  propositions,  derived  not  from  ex- 
perience, but  from  the  connate  power  of  the 
mind  (menti  congenita  intelUgendi  via). 

HCTCHINSON,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Dakota,  in- 
tersected by  the  James  or  Dakota  river ;  area, 
432  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  37.  The  surface  is 
diversified,  the  soil  good.     Capital,  Maxwell. 

HVTCHUfSOIV,  Anne,  founder  of  a  party  of  An- 
Ijnomians  in  New  England,  born  at  Alford, 
Lincoln sii ire,  England,  in  1591,  died  near 
New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  in  August, 
1643.  She  was  tije  daughter  of  the  Bev, 
Francis  Marbury.  Becoming  interested  in  the 
preaching  of  John  Cotton,  and  of  her  brother- 
in-law  John  Wheelwright,  she  followed  the 
former  to  New  England  with  her  husband, 
arriving  in  Boston  Sept.  18,  1834.  She  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Boston  church,  and 
rapidly  acquired  influence.  She  instituted 
meetings  of  the  women  of  the  church  to  dis- 
cuss sermons  and  doctrines,  in  which  she  gave 
prominence  to  peculiar  speculations  which  oven 
on  her  voyage  had  attracted  the  attention  and 
caused  the  displeasure  of  her  fellow  passengers. 
Such  were  the  tenets  that  the  person  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  every  believer,  and  that 
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the  inward  revelations  of  the  Spirit,  tlie  con- 
Boious  ludgaients  of  the  mind,  are  of  paramount 
authority  Two  years  after  her  arrival  the 
stnie  between  her  supporters  and  her  oppo- 
nents hroke  out  into  pnblio  action.  Among 
her  partisanB  were  Vane,  Cotton,  "Wheelwright, 
and  the  whole  Boston  church  with  the  excep- 
tion of  five  members,  while  the  country  clergy 
and  churches  were  generally  united  agdnst 
her.  "Thedispnte,"  sajs  Bancroft,  "infused 
its  spirit  into  everything;  it  interfered  with 
the  levy  of  troops  for  the  Pequot  war ;  it  in- 
fluenced tlie  respect  shown  to  the  niBgistrates, 
the  distrihution  of  town  lots,  the  assessment 
of  rates ;  and  at  last  the  continued  existence 
of  the  two  opposing  parties  was  considered  in- 
con  ten  w  h  h  jiuhlic  peace."  The  peou- 
lia        n  f  M       Hutchinson  were   among 

the  8  p  n  n  ndemned  as  erroneons  by 
the  e  68  a  a  ynod  at  Newtown,  Aug.  30, 
1S3  and  a  N  mber  she  was  summoned 
be  6  g  n    a  eonrt,  and  after  a  trial  of 

two  days  as  n  need  with  some  of  her  as- 
80  la  to  banishment  from  the  territory  of 
Massachusetts,  but  was  allowed  to  remain  du- 
ring the  winter  at  a  private  house  in  Roxbnry. 
It  was  her  first  intention,  to  remove  to  the 
banks  of  the  Piscataqua,  bat  changing  her 
plan  she  joined  the  larger  number  of  ter 
friends,  who,  led  by  John  Clarke  and  WiHiam 
Coddington,  bad  been  welcomed  by  Roger 
Williams  to  his  vicinity,  and  had  purchased 
by  his  recommendation  from  the  chief  of  the 
Narragausetts  the  island  of  Aquidneck,  subse- 
quently called  Rhode  island.  There  a  body 
politic  was  formed  on  democratic  principles,  in 
which  no  one  was  to  he  "accounted  a  delin- 
quent for  doctrine."  The  church  in  Boston, 
from  which  she  had  been  excommunicated, 
vainly  sent  a  deputation  to  the  island  with  the 
hope  of  reclaiming  her.  After  the  death  of 
her  husband  in  1642,  she  removed  with  her 
snrvivingfaraUyintotheterritory  of  the  Dutch. 
The  Indians  and  the  Dutch  were  then  at  war, 
and  in  an  invasion  of  the  settlement  hy  the 
former  her  house  was  attacked  and  set  on  fire, 
and  herself  and  all  her  family,  excepting  one 
child  who  was  carried  captive,  perished  either 
bj  the  flames  or  hy  theweaponsof  the  savages, 
BGTCHINSON,  Jobn,  an  English  Puritan  revo^ 
Intionist,  born  in  Nottinghamshire  about  1616, 
died  in  Sandown  castle,  Kent,  Sept.  11,  1()64 
He  was  a  man  of  family  and  of  good  education, 
and  was  married  at  Richmond,  Juty  3, 1638,  to 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  governor 
of  the  tower  of  London,  with  whom  he  sub- 
sequently settled  on  his  estate  at  Owthorpe. 
After  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he 
declared  for  the  parliament  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  Nottingham  castle,  which  he  held 
nntil  the  close  of  the  war.  He  afterward  rep- 
resented Nottingham  in  parliament,  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  high  court  of  judiciary  ap- 
pointed for  theJriiJ  of  the  king,  concurred  in 
the  sentence  pronounced  on  him.  The  subse- 
quent coarse  of  Cromwell,  however,  met  with 


act  of  amnesty,  hnt  was  subsequently  arrested 
on  a  suspicion  of  treasonable'  conspiracy,  and 
after  a  detention  of  ten  months  in  the  tower 
was  removed  to  Sandown  castle,  where  he  died 
of  an  aguish  fever  brought  on  by  confinement 
in  a  damp  cell.  His  wife  survived  him  many 
years,  and  left  a  memoir  of  him,  which  is 
valuable  as  a  record  of  events.  It  was  first 
published  from  the  original  manuscript  in  1806 
■(4to,  London),  and  several  other  editions  have 


HDTCHINSOK,  Jolm,  an  English  philosopher, 
bom  at  Spennithorne,  Yorkshire,  in  1674,  died 
Aug.  28,  178T.  After  receiving  a  careful  pri- 
vate edncation,  he  served  as  steward  in  several 
noble,  families.  As  riding  purveyor  of  the 
dnke  of  Somerset,  master  of  the  horse,  he 
made  a  lai^e  collection  of  fossils.  In  1724 
appeared  the  first  part  of  his  "Moses's  Prin- 
cipia,"  in  which  he  disputed  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  gravitation.  In  the  second  part 
(172'!^  he  continued  his  criWcisms  of  Newton, 
and  maintained  on  Biblical  authority  the  doc- 
trine of  a  plenum,  in  opposition  to  that  of  a 
vacuum,.  From  this  time  one  or  more  of  his 
nncoutJily  written  volumes,  contwniog  a  sort 
of  cabalistic  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  appeared  annually.  His  leading 
idea  is  that  the  Scriptures  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  all  rational  philosophy  as  well  as  of 
general  religion.  The  Hebrew  language  has 
not  only  its  literal  but  its  typical  sense,  every 
root  of  it  being  significant.  His  philosophical 
and  theolc^ical  works  were  published  in  Lon- 
don in  13  vols.  (174S-'6S). 

HETCBINSON,  Thenas,  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts,  born  in  Boston,  Sept. 
S,  1711,  died  at  Brompton,  near  London,  in 
June,  1780.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of 
Boston  who  was  long  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1727. 
After  engaging  without  success  in  commerce, 
he  began  tie  study  of  law.  Ho  represented 
Boston  for  ten  years  in  the  general  court,  of 
which  he  was  for  three  years  speaker.  He  be- 
came judge  of  probate  in  1752,  was  a  council- 
lor from  1749  to  1766,  lieutenant  governor  from 
1758  to  1771,  and  was  appointed  chief  justice 
in  1760,  thus  holding  fonr  high  offices  at  one 
time.  In  the  disputes  which  led  to  the  revo- 
lution he  sided  with  the  British  governor.  The 
mansion  of  Hntchinson  was  twice  attacked  in 
consequence  of  a  report  that  he  had  written 
letters  in  favor  of  the  stamp  act,  and  on  the 
second  occasion  (Aug.  26,  1765)  it  was  sacked, 
the  fiimitnre  burned  in  bonfires  in  the  street, 
and  many  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  province,  which  he  had  been  80  years 
in  collecting  and  which  could  not  bo  replaced, 
were  lost.  He  received  compensation  for 
his  losses,  but  none  of  the  assailants  were 
punished,  although  the  proceedings  were  de- 
nounced by  resolution  in  a  public  meeting. 
In  1767  he  took  a  seat  in  the  council,  claiming 
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it  ex  officio  as  lieutenant  governor ;  bnt  both 
the  honse  and  council  resisted  his  pretemuon, 
and  he  abandoned  it.  The  legislature  was 
inclined  to  restore  him  to  the  conncil  in  1768, 
until  it  was  annouuced  by  his  opponent  Jamea 
Otis  that  he  received  an  annual  pension  of 
£300  from  the  crown.  When  in  1769  Gov, 
Bernard  was  transferred  to  Virginia,  the  gov- 
.  eminent  of  Massachusetts  fell  to  Hutohinson. 
The  popnlar  excitement  had  already  been 


J,  headed  by  Samuel  Adams,  forced  him  to 

consent  to  the  removal  of  the  regiments.  He 
received  his  commission  as  governor  in  1771, 
and  his  whole  administration  was  characterized 
by  dnpBoity  and  avarice.  In  1773  Benjamin 
Franklin,  then  in  Ijondon,  procured  some  of 
the  confidential  letters  of  Hutchinson  and  his 
brother-in-law  Andrew  Oliver ;  these  were 
forwarded  to  Massachusetts,  and  proved  that 
he  had  been  for  jeare  opposing  every  part  of 
the  colonial  constitution,  and  ui^ng  measures 
to  enforce  the  supremacy  of  parhamcnt;  and 
the  result  was  a  petition  to  the  king  from  the 
assembly  and  the  council  praying  for  his  re- 
moval from  the  government.  The  last  of  his 
pubUo  difficulties  was  when  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  neighboring  towns  determined  to 
resist  the  tasation  on  teas  consigned  by  the  East 
India  company,  two  of  the  eonsigneea  being 
sons  of  Gov.  Hutchinaon.  The  popular  com- 
mittees were  resolved  that  the  tea  should  not 
be  landed,  but  should  be  reshipped  to  Lon- 
don. A  meeting  of  several  thousand  men,  held 
m  Boston  Dec.  18,  1773,  demanded  the  return 
of  the  ships,  but  the  governor  refused  a  pass. 
On  that  evening  a  number  of  men  disguised 
as  Indiana  repaired  to  the  wharf,  and  emptied 
342  chests  of  toa,  the  whole  quantity  that  had 
been  imported,  into  the  bay.  In. the  following 
February  the  governor  sent  a  message  to  the 
legislature  that  bo  had  obtwned  his  majesty's 
leave  to  return  to  England,  and  he  sailed  on 
June  1.  The  privy  council  investigated  his 
official  acts,  and  decided  in  favor  of  "his 
honor,  integrity,  and  conduct."  He  was  re- 
warded with  apension.  He  published  the  fol- 
lowing works:  "The  History  of  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  from  the  First  Settle- 
ment thereof  in  1638  until  the  Tear  1750  "  (2 
vols.,  London,  1765-'7);  "A  Brief  State  of 
the  Claim  of  the  Colonies"  (1764);  and  a 
"  Collection  of  Original  Papers  relative  to  the 
History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  " 
(1769).  From  his  manuscripts  a  history  of 
Maasachusetta  from  1749  to  1774  was  prepared 
by  his  grandson,  the  Rev.  John  H.  Hutchin- 
son, of  Trentham,  Engird  (1828). 

HDTTEN,  [flilclt  von,  a  German  scholar  and 
reformer,  bom  in  the  castle  of  Steckelberg, 
near  Fulda,  April  20  or  23, 1488,  died  in  Switz- 
erland, Aug.  29,  1533.  When  1!  years  old  he 
was  placed  in  the  monastery  of  Fdda,  that  he 
might  there  become  a  monk ;  but  at  15  he  ran 
away  from  the  cloister  to  the  university  of 


Erfurt,  where  he  was  supported  by  his  friends 
and  relatives.  A  disease  then  new  to  Europe 
raged  in  many  places,  and  when  it  appeared  in 
the  summer  of  1605  in  Erfurt  both  students 
and  teachers  took  to  flight.  Hutton  went  to 
Cologne,  where  he  studied  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  Djins  Scotua.  This  city 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  old  system,  led  by 
Ortwein,  Hoogstraten,  Tungern,  Pfefferkom, 
and  all  who  were  then  termed  Dunkelmanner 
or  "Obscurants."  Here,  in  the  headquarters 
of  monkish  peculiarities,  Hutten  collected  ma- 
terials for  the  eketohes  of  the.  EpUtoliB  Obeeu- 
TOTum  ViroTum.  Even  in  Cologne,  however, 
the  new  spirit  of  clasMC  study  had  found  a 
home  under  the  care  of  Johannes  Ehagius, 
who  endeavored  to  form  a  taste  for  the  works 
of  classical  antiquity  and  what  was  then  termed 
poetry,  a  word  limited  by  the  Obscurants  to 
pure  and  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  metrical 
compoation.  Hutten  became  his  friend  and 
pupil,  and,  when  he  was  driven  away  under 
the  accusation  of  corrupting  youth  and  theol- 
ogy, followed  him  to  Frankfort-ou-the-Oder, 
where  a  new  universitf  was  opened  in  1506, 
At  the  inauguration  Hutten  published  liis  first 
poem,  Carmen  in  Laudem  Marchim,  in  praise 
of  the  mark  of  Brandenbnrg.  Here  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  remained  till 
1008.  The  disease  which  had  dri.ven  him  from 
Erfurt  again  seized  on  him,  and  he  sought 
health  in  travel.  In  northern  Germany  he  was 
everywhere  warmly  received,  but  was  wrecked 
on  the  Baltic  and  reduced  to  great  poverty. 
In  this  condition  he  went  to  the  university 
of  Greifswald,  and  was  kindly  provided  with 
clothing  and  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
burgomaster  Wedeg  Lotz,  and  by  his  son,  a 
professor  in  the  university.  An  unexplained 
change  in  their  treatment  of  him  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  town ;  and  on  the  way,  late 
in  December,  he  was  set  upon  by  their  ser- 
vants, lying  in  wait  for  him,  beaten,  stripped 
of  the  garments  furnished  him,  and  robbed 
of  all  his  money  and  papers.  In  this  condi- 
tion, diseased  and  wounded,  he  came  to  Ros- 
tock, where  he  wrote  a  famous  satire  on  Liitz 
(Klagea  gegen  Zote),  calling  on  all  the  schol- 
ars of  the  new  school  in  Germany  to  avenge 
him.  In  Rostock  he  lectured  on  the  classics, 
established  intimate  relations  with  the  profes- 
sors, and  worked  for  the  interests  of  the  clas- 
sic BohooL  In  1511  he  went  to  Wittenbei^, 
where  he  pnblisbed  his  An  Veraificatoria,  re- 
garded in  its  day  as  a  masterpiece.  Thence  he 
wandered  through  Bohemia  and  Moravia  to 
Vienna,  where  for  a  time  he  appears  to  have 
been  prosperous  and  courted.  Finally  arriving 
at  Pavia  in  April,  1512,  Hutten  resolved  to 
study  law.  But  three  months  later  the  city 
was  hesifeged  by  the  emperor  Maximihan,  and 
Hutten,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  contest,  be- 
lieved himself  in  danger  of  death,  and  wrote 
his  famous  epitaph.  Pluadei^d  of  all  ho  pos- 
sessed, he  fled  to  Bologna.  Ilere  his  disease 
broke  out  again,  and,  repulsed  by  every  one, 
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badly  treated,  and  starriDg,  he  enlisted  as  a 
soldier  in  the  empei-or's  army.  The  results  of 
Lis  Italian  studies  were  embodied  in  the  satire 
of  Oirif  ("  Nobody  ").  He  returned  to  Ger- 
many, suffering  from  his  old  disease,  in  1514. 
He  thottght  he  had  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
cure  by  tne  use  of  gum  gamacum,  and  wrote  & 
treatise,  i?fl  Guaiaei  Medicina  et  Morio  GalUco. 
An  accident  now  brought  him  into  note. 
Duke  Ulrich  of  Wurtemberg  had  fallen  in 
love  Witt  the  wife  of  his  eouain  Johann  ron 
Hutten,  aud  murdered  the  husband.  When 
Hutten  heard  of  this  he  wrote  his  "  Deplora- 
tions,"  in  which  he  cried  for  vengeance.  He 
availed  himself  of  this  deed  to  call  on  German 
towns  to  free  themselves  from  dnoal  tyranny, 
ffis  denunciations  made  the  tyrant  a  byword. 
But  a  short  time  elapsed  before  Hutten  found 
bnnself  in  a  new  quajrel,  ardently  defending 
EeQchlin,  who  as  a  scholar  was  protesting 
against  the  wholesale  destruction  of  all  He- 
brew books,  for  which  the  Cologne  Obscurants 
were  clamoring.  With  the  aid  of  many  friends 
he  published  the  celebrated  Epiatol^  Obaeu- 
rorum  Virorum,  a  work  which  greatly  aided 
the  reformation,  and  previous  to  this  his  Tri- 
wapTiui  Capniorm  ("The  Triumph  of  Eeuoh- 
lin"),  the  publication  of  which  was  long  de- 
layed by  the  scruples  of  Erasmus.  In  1615  he 
agfun  went  to  Rome,  ostensibly  to  study  law; 
but  having  become  involved  in  a  quarrel,  he 
fled  to  Bologna,  which  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
for  a  like  reason.  After  visiting  Ferrara  and 
Venice,  he  found  it  necessary  to  return  to 
Germany.  At  Augsburg  he  was  presented  to 
the  emperor,  who  gave  him  in  public  the 
Bpnrs  of  knighthood.  He  was  then  sent  by 
the  elector  of  Mentz  on  a  mission  to  Paris, 
where  he  established  intimate  relations  wltli 
the  learned.  Retiring  to  his  family  castle  of 
Steckeiberg  Hutten  baying  written  by  way 
of  introduction  several  epigrams  on  Pope  Ju- 
lius II  edited  the  work  of  Laurentius  Valla 
entitled  I>e  Falao  GreAita  et  EmmUta  Bcna- 
ttone  ComtaiiUm  Magni  (1517).  In  1518 
he  found  a  protector  in  Albert,  margrave  of 
Brandenbnrg,  whom  he  invited  in  a  glowing 
panegyric  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  united 
Germany.  In  the  same  year  he  accompanied 
the  margrave  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  where 
Lnther  was  to  reply  to  Cajetan.  But  "  Hut- 
ten, now  the  brilliant  knight,  troubled  himself 
but  Uttle  as  to  the  poor  Augustinian  monk ;" 
he  was  full  of  a  project  for  uniting  the  princes 
of  Enrope  sgcdnst  the  Turks,  and  was  fascinated 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  an  influential  states- 
man. The  work  in  which  he  preached  this 
crusade  he  printed  himself  at  Steckeiberg  in 
151S,  entitling  it  Ad  Prineipe*  Qermanm,  ut 
BeUwm  Turcia  mnehant  IhihorfatoHa.  In  it 
he  upbraids  the  court  of  Borne  and  the  German 
nobility.  These  latter  had  been  previoiwly 
more  fiercely  attacked  in  his  "  Dialogue  of  the 
Court  Enemy,"  in  which  Button  boldly  as- 
sumes a  tone  like  that  of  modern  republi 
ism,    In  1519  he  left  the  margrave  to  join 
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Franz  von  Sickingen  in  the  Swabian  league 
1st  his  old  enemy  Ulrich  of  Wdrtemberg. 
Yet  during  this  war  he  wrote  the  "Triad,"  a 
most  vehement  diatribe  against  Rome,  and 
edited  two  books  of  Livy  hitherto  unpublished. 
""  war  over,  he  retired  to  the  castle  of  Siokin- 
^  ,  whence  lie  sent  forth  the  bitterest  attacks 
on  Rome.  He  discovered  in  the  library  of  Ful- 
da  a  manifesto  of  Henry  IV.  against  Gregory 
VII.,  and  turned  its  German  sentiment  to  such 
account  that  Leo  X.  demanded  him  as  a  pris- 
oner. Driven  from  his  castle,  he  took  refuge 
in  Ebemburg,  and  now  began  to  write  in 
German  prose  and  verae;  and  these  tracts  are 
»aong  his  most  daring  productions.  For  a  short 
time  he  fought  in  t£e  army  of  Charles  V.  at 
the  siege  of  Metz ;  and  at  this  time  Francis  I. 
offered  him  the  place  of  councillor  at  his  court. 
Hutten  nest  wandered  to  Switzerland,  and 
ffieolampadius  led  him  to  Basel,  where  he 
hoped  for  support  from  Erasmus,  who  however 
turned  against  him,  and  even  took  pains  to  set 
the  council  of  Zurich  against  him.  Finally 
Zwingli  obtained  for  him  an  asylum  on  the 
island  of  Ufnau  in  the  lake  of  Zurich,  where, 
worn  ont  by  war  and  suffering,  he  ended  his 
short  and  tumultuous  life.  Among  his  works 
not  mentioned  above  are  IHalogi,  Fortuna, 
Febris  (inoluding  the  Triag,  Menta,  1520),  and 
his  poems  (Frankfort,  1638).  His  collected 
works  were  published  by  Munch  (6  vols.,  Ber- 
Un,  1831-'7),  An  Index  BiMiegrapMevg  Hut- 
tenianus  was  published  by  Bocking  at  Leipsic 
in  1858,  and  a  new  edition  of  his  works  in  7 
vols,  in  1859.  Many  biographies  of  Hutten 
have  been  written;  one  of  the  best  and  most 
recent  is  that  by  Strauss  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1857 ; 
2d  ed.,  1871). 

HirrrOlf,  Cbarles,  an  English  mathematician, 
bom  m  Newcastle-on-Tjne,  Aug.  14,  178T, 
died  Jan.  27,  1823.  At  tie  age  of  18  he  be- 
came an  usher  in  the  village  of  Jesmond,  and 
some  years  later- the  master  of  the  school.  In 
1760heremoved  to  Newcastle,  where  he  wrote 
his  "Praetieal  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  and 
Book-Keeping"  (1764).  His  "Treatise  on 
Mensuration  "(1771),  and  "Principles  of  Bridg- 
es, and  the  Mathematical  Demonstration  of  the 
Laws  of  Arches"  (1772),  led  to  his  being 
chosen  in  1773  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  military  academy  of  Woolwich,  lie  was 
elected  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  1774,  and 
was  foreign  secretary  of  that  body  from  1779 
to  1783,  when  he  resigned.  He  published  a 
large  number  of  papers  in  its  "Transactions," 
and  made  all  the  mathematical  calculations  for 
Maskdyne's  experiments  for  determming  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth.  About  1795  he  un- 
dertook, aided  by  Drs.  Pearson  and  Bhaw,  the 
labor  of  abridging  the  "Philosophical  Transac- 
tions." The  work  was  completed  in  1809,  Hut- 
ton  receiving  £6,000  for  his  share  in  it.  Being 
compelled  by  bad  health  to  resign  his  profes- 
sorship at  Woolwich,  he  received  a  retiring 
pension  of  £500.  His  principal  works,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  above  mentioned,  are:  "Tables 
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of  the  ProductandPowersof  Numbers"  (Lon- 
don, 1781) ;  "  Mathematical  Tables  "  (1786J ; 
"  Course  of  Matberaatics  "  (3  vols.,  1793) ;  and 
"  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Dictionary  " 
(2  vols.  4to,  179S).  He  was  also  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  "  Latlies'  Diary." 
HDTFOK,  James,  &  British  natival  philoso- 

5 her,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  June  3,  1726,  died 
[arch  36, 1797.  He  entered  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  in  1740,  and  began  the  study  of 
law,  which  be  subsequently  abandoned  for 
medicine,  taking  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Ley- 
den  in  1749,  He  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  sal  ammoniac  from  coal  soot,  inherited  from 
bis  father  a  small  estate  in  Berwickshire,  be- 
took himself  to  agriculture,  finally  removed  to 
his  native  city  in  1768,  devoting  himself  es- 
pecially to  the  study  of  geology,  and  made  sev- 
eral important  discoveries.  In  1705  he  pub- 
lished the  results  of  30  years'  study  in  hia 
"  Tlieory  of  the  Earth,"  assuming  that  heat  is 
the  principal  agent  of  nature. 

HDXLEI,  Tli»iiua  Henry,  an  English  natural- 
ist, bom  in  Ealing,  Middleaes,  May  4,  1835. 
He  spent  two  and  a  half  years  at  Ealing  school, 
in  which  bis  father  was  one  of  the  masters,  but 
with  this  exception  hia  education  was  carried 
on  chiefly  at  home.  In  1843  he  entered  the 
medical  school  of  Charing  Cross  hospital,  and 
ia  1845  received  the  d^'ee  of  M.  B,  from  the 
university  of  London,  being  placed  second  in 
the  list  of  honors  for  anatomy  and  physiology. 
He  began  his  literary  career  while  yet  a  student 
by  contributing  to  the  "  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette"  a  paper  on  that  layer"  in  the  root 
sheath  of  hMr  which  has  since  borne  hia  name. 
In  1846  he  joined  tie  medical  service  of  the 
royal  navy,  and  was  stationed  at  Hadar  hospi- 
tal, whenc^  he  was  selected  the  same  year  to 
accompany  Capt.  Stanley,  as  assistant  surgeon 
of  the  Rattlesnake,  in  his  expedition  to  the 
South  Pacific.  After  a  four  years'  voyage  of 
circnmnavigfltJon,  during  whidi  surveys  of  the 
east  coasts  of  Australia  and  Papua  were  made, 
the  ship  returned  to  England  in  IToveraber, 
1850.  While  absent  Mr.  Huxley,  who  made 
extensive  observations  on  the  natural  history 
of  the  seas  traversed,  sent  home  a  number  of 
communications,  the  first  of  which,  read  before 
the  royal  society  in  1849,  ia  "  On  the  Anatomy 
and  Affinities  of  the  Eamily  of  the  Medusa;." 
On  his  return  some  of  these  papers  were  elab- 
orated by  him  and  published  in  the  "Philo- 
sophical Transactions"  of  the  roya!  society,  of 
which,  in  June,  1851,  he  was  elected  a  fellow. 
In  1853  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  navy, 
and  'n  he  following  year  he  succeeded  Prof. 
Edwa  d  Forbes  as  professor  of  natural  history 
n    he  royal  school  of  mines,  an  office  which 

e  t  holds  (1874).  He  has  since  resided 
L  ndon  where  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
c  na  an  scientific  labor  and  research.  In  ad- 
d  n  o  his  annual  course  of  lectures  on  gen- 
eral n  ural  history,  ho  has  delivered  many 
leotu  es  on  kindred  subjects  to  raised  audi- 
ences   and  has  done  much  to  popularize  sci- 
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enco.  He  was  Ilunterian  professor  in  the 
royal  college  of  surgeons  from  1863  to  1869, 
and  waa  twice  chosen  FuUerian  professor  of 
physiology  in  the  royal  institution.  In  1869 
and  1870  he  was  president  both  of  the  geolo^- 
eal  and  the  ethnolo^cal  society ;  in  1870  he 
was  president  of  the  British  association  for  the 
advancement  of  science ;  and  in  1872  be  be- 
came secretary  of  the  royal  society.  Since 
1870  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  royal  com- 
mission on  scientific  instruction  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  science.  From  1870  to  1873  he 
served  on  the  London  school  board,  where  he 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  drew  up 
the  Bcheme  of  education  adopted  in  the  board 
schools.  During  this  time  he  took  an  active 
part  in  its  deliberations,  and  became  conspicu' 
ous  by  his  opposition  t<^  deaominational  teach- 
ing, and  particularly  by  his  denunciation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bomaa  Catholic  church.  In 
1873  he  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  nniver- 
sity  of  Aberdeen. — Prof.  Husley  has  done  as 
much  probably  as  any  living  investigator  to 
advance  the  science  of  zoSiogy,  and  the  world 
is  indebted  to  him  for  many  important  discov- 
eries in  each  of  the  larger  divisions  of  the  ani- 
mal Jdngdom.  His  earlier  labors  were  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  lower  marine  animals,  with  which 
he  formed  a  most  thoi-ough  empirical  acquaint- 
ance during  hia  Pacific  voyage,  and  he  has 
described  many  which  previously  had  been 
either  unknown  or  very  imperfectly  studied. 
During  the  past  ten  years  he  has  devoted  him- 
self assiduously  to  the  comparative  anatomy 
and  the  classification  of  the  vertebrata,  and 
has  embodied  the  results  of  his  more  important 
researches  in  numerous  monographs.  In  his 
first  publiabed  work,  on  the  mcdusfo,  ho  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  body  of  these 
animals  is  formed  of  two  cell  layers,  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  two  germinal  layers  of  the 
higher  animals ;  an  idea  which  has  since  found 
its  complete  expression  in  the  gastrfea  theory 
of  llaeckel.  To  him  also  is  due  the  vertebral 
theory  of  the  skull,  which  has  since  been  de- 
monstrated so  clearly  by  Gegenbaur ;  and  he 
was  the  first  toextend  to  man  Darwin's  theory 
of  natural  selection.  In  his  three  lectures  on 
"Man's  Place  in  Natare,"  delivered  in  1868, 
he  made  an  elaborate  cspo^tion  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  as  applied  to  man,  asserting  that 
the  anatomical  differences  between  man  and 
the  highest  apes  are  of  lesa  value  than  those 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  apes. 
Among  his  many  popular  lectures,  that  "  On 
the  Physical  Basis  of  Life,"  delivered  in  1868, 
has  attracted  much  attention.  In  it  he  ad- 
vances the  idea  that  there  is  some  one  kind  of 
matter  common  to  all  living  beings;  that  this 
matter,  which  he  designates  as  protoplasm, 
depends  on  the  prefixiatenoe  of  certain  com- 
pounds, carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia, 
which  when  brought  together  under  certain 
conditions  give  rise  to  it ;  that  thia  protoplasm 
is  the  formal  basis  of  all  life,  and  thetefore  all 
living  powers  arc  cognate,  and  all  livingforma. 
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from  the  lowest  plant  or  aDimalcuIe  to  the 
highest  heing,  are  ftindainentally  of  one  char- 
acter. Prof.  Huxley  is  a  correapoadiog  mem- 
ber of  the  principal  foreign  scientific  societies, 
and  has  received  honorary  degrees  from  the 
universities  of  Breslau  and  Edinburgh.  His 
works  are  as  follows :  "The  Oceanic  Hjdro- 
zoa"  (1867) ;  "Evidence  as  to  Man's  Place  in 
Nature"  (1883);  "Lectnres  on  the  Elements 
of  Comparative  Anatomy"  (1864);  "Lessons 
in  Elementary  Physiology"  (1866) ;  "An  In- 
trodoction  to  the  Classifleation  of  Animals" 
(1809):  "Lay  Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Re- 
views" (1870);  and  "Critiques  and  Address- 
es" (1873).  He  is  the  aathor  also  of  a  lai^o 
nnmher  tk  papers  published  in  the  joumds 
of  the  royal,  the  Linnfean,  the  geological,  and 
the  zoolo^cal  societies,  and  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  geological  survey  of  Great  Britain. 

HU¥,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  and 
16  m.  8.  W.  of  the  city  of  Lifige,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Hoyoas  into  the  Meuse ;  pop.  in  1866, 
11,065.  It  has  a  handsome  Gothic  church,  a 
college,  manufactories  of  paper,  leather,  and 
faience,  distilleries,  and  an  active  trade.  The 
former  abbey  of  Neufmoutier  contained  the 
tomb  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  by  whom  it  had 
been  founded ;  in  1858  a  statue  was  erected  in 
his  honor  in  the  gai-den  of  the  abbey.  In  the 
neighborhood  there  are  mines  of  iron,  zinc, 
and  coal,  and  several  mineral  springs. 

HFIGEHS  (incorrectly  Hutghbbb),  ChristlaB,  a 
Dutch  natural  philosopher,  bom  at  the  Hague, 
April  14,  1629,  died  there,  July  8, 1695.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Constantine  Huygens, 
secretary  and  counsellor  of  tie  stadtboidors 
Fredeiicfc  Henry,  William  II.,  and  William  III. 
His  father  tanght  him  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion and  the  elements  of  mechanics.  At  the 
age  of  15  he  became  the  pupil  of  Stampion, 
and  at  16  ho  was  sent  to  Leyden  to  study  law 
with  Vinnius,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  Urst 
commentary  on  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  He 
there  also  pursued  mathematical  studies,  and 
afterward  at  Breda  in  the  university,  which 
was  under  the  direction  of  his  father.  In  1650, 
aff«r  a  journey  to  Denmark  with  Henry,  count 
of  Nassau,  he  began  those  mathematical  and 
physical  researches  which  afterward  made  him 
famous.  In  1651  he  published  at  Leyden  his 
first  work,  on  the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola, 
the  ellipse,  and  the  circle,  and  in  1654  a  paper 
entitled  Be  C'ircuU  Magnitudine  irmenta  notia. 
In  1655  Huygens  went  for  the  first  time  to 
France,  and  received  the  degree  of.  doctor  of 
laws  from  the  faculty  of  the  academy  of  An- 
gers. On  bis  return  to  Holland  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  constmction  of  telescopes,  in 
connection  with  his  elder  brother  Constantine. 
With  one  of  these  instruments,  having  a  focal 
length  of  10  ft.,  and  more  powerful  than  any 
ever  before  made,  he  discovered  the  first  (now 
called  the  fourth)  satellite  of  Saturn,  aud  pub- 
lished the  discovery  at  the  Hague  in  1666. 
During  the  next  year  he  wrote  a  paper  on  the 
calculus  of  probabilities.    Pascal  and  Fermat 
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had  already  written  upon  the  subject,  but  the 
treatise  of  Huygens  was  more  profound,  and 
50  years  afterward  James  Bernoulli  employed 
it  as  an  introduction  to  his  Are  C(yryectandi. 
It  was  also  translated  into  Latin  by  his  former 
tutor  Sohooten  under  the  title  Be  Ratiociniis 
in  Ludo  Afem,  by  which  it  is  also  known  in 
's  Gravesande's  edition  of  Hnygens's  works. 
Sohooten  published  it  in  his  Exereitationes 
MathematietB,  to  demonstrate,  as  he  says,  the 
utility  of  algebra.  About  this  time  Huygens 
sent  a  paper  to  Wallis  on  the  area  of  the  cis- 
soid,  and  to  Pascal  a  calculation  for  hyperbolic 
conoids,  and  spheroids  in  general,  and  on  Uio 
quadrature  of  a  portion  of  a  cycloid,  in  which 
papers  he  employed  methods  having  the  high- 
est characteristics  of  original  thought.  But 
his  attention  was  not  wholly  devoted  to  mere- 
ly theoretical  mathematics,  for  about  this  time 
he  introduced  one  of  the  most  practice  and 
important  of  all  inventions.  G^ileo  had  ob- 
served the  isochronism  of  small  vibrations  of 
the  pendulum,  and  had  employed  it  as  a  mea- 
surer of  time,  but  his  method  required  an  as- 
sistant to  count  the  oseillations,  and  was  of 
course  far  from  being  exact.  To  keep  tie 
pendulum  in  motion  and  cause  it  to  register  its 
successive  vibrations  was  one  of  the  problems 
which  Huygens  attempted,  and  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  solving  by  the  invention  of  the  pen- 
dulum clock,  a  description  of  which,  under  the 
title  of  Eorologium,  he  dedicated  to  the  states 
general  of  Holland  in  1668.  (See  CtocKS  and 
Watches.)  In  1659  he  constructed  a  tele- 
scope of  22  ft,  focal  length,  in  which  he  used 
a  combination  of  two  eye  pieces,  and  again 
examined  Saturn,  making  the  discovery  of  the 
ring  of  Uie  planet.  The  singidar  appearance 
which  it  sometimes  presents  of  being  accom- 
panied by  two  luminous  bodies,  one  on  either 
side,  had  been  observed  by  Galileo,  but  his 
telescope  had  not  sufficient  power  to  permit 
him  to  discover  its  cause.  Huygens's  mstru- 
ment  enabled  him  to  make  out  that  the  phe- 
nomenon in  question,  which  at  regular  times 
appeared  and  disappeared,  was  produced  by 
tie  oblique  position  of  the  ring  with  regard 
to  the  earth  and  to  the  sun.  From  an  analysis 
of  the  phenomenon  he  predicted  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  ring  in  1671,  and  the  predic- 
tion was  verified.  He  published  an  account 
of  these  observations  at  the  Hague  in  1659, 
in  a  volume  also  containing  an  account  of  sev- 
eral other  discoveries,  such  as  that  of  the  great 
nebula  in  the  sword  of  Orion,  tie  bands  upon 
thediskaof  Jupiter  and  Mars,  and  tie  fact  that 
tie  fixed  stars  have  no  sensible  magnitude.  It 
was  also  accompanied  by  a  description  of  a 
method  for  measuring  the  diameter  of  the 
planets.  The  micrometer  used  by  himhaa  been 
superseded  by  others,  but  it  served  tie  pur- 
pose of  making  coiTeot  measurements.  In 
1660  he  visited  France  and  England,  and  soon 
after  published  his  celebrated  theorems  on  the 
laws  of  the  impact  of  bodies,  in  which  most 
of  the  principles  of  the  laws  of  motion  are  es- 
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tablished.  In  1665,  at  the  invitation  of  Col- 
bert, he  went  to  France  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  sciences,  then  recently 
formed.  Apartmeats  were  assigned  to  him  in 
thorojallibrary,  and  he  resided  in  Paiia  for  the 
greftt«r  part  of  the  nest  15  jeara,  during  which 
time  he  presented  many  papers  to  the  acade- 
my, some  of  which  trlJll  remain  unpublished 
in  its  archives.  In  1670  he  visited  Holland  to 
restore  his  health,  which  bad  become  impaired 
by  his  great  labors ;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris 
in  the  following  year  he  completed  his  great 
work  MoTologium  OscUlatorium  (fol.,  Paris, 
1673).  To  this  book  are  appended  13  tlieorems 
on  centrifugal  force,  which  will  be  noted  fur- 
ther on.  Alwrat  this  time  he  inTentod  the 
spiral  spring  which  is  applied  to  the  balance 
wheel  of  watches,  a  description  of  which  was 
published  in  the  jonrnal  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences in  1675.  The  invenlion  was  claimed  by 
Hooice  of  England  and  Hautefeuille  of  France, 
bat  the  evidence  that  it  is  the  invention  of  Huy- 
gens  is  too  strong  to  be  any  longer  questioned. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  watch  provided  with  a 
hair  spring  was  made  by  Thnret  under  Iluy- 
gens's  direction,  and  was  sent  to  England.  In 
1675  he  again  went  to  Holland  for  the  heaefit 
of  his  health,  and  in  1676  he  read  before  the 
academy  of  sciences  his  famous  treatise  on 
light,  and  also  a  treatise  on  the  cause  of  grav- 
ity, in  which  he  attempts  to  aeeonnt  for  the 
force  by  supposing  that  ethereal  matter  revolves 
about  the  earth  with  a  velocity  greater  than 
that  of  the  planet,  and  compares  it  to  the  force 
which  causes  bodies  a  little  heavier  than  wa- 
ter, and  lying  lightly  npon  the  smooth  bottom 
of  a  cylindrical  vessel  containing  water,  to 
move  toward  the  centre  when  the  cii-cular  mo- 
tion of  the  vessel  by  which  its  fluid  eontenta 
have  been  caused  to  revolve  is  arrested.  In 
1681  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
immediately  began  the  construction  of  an  au- 
tomatic planitarinm  to  represent  the  true  mo- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  This 
invention  led  to  the  important  discovery  of 
continued  fractions,  which  he  fonnd  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  in  order  to  establish  the  rela- 
tion between  the  number  of  teeth  contained  in 
two  wheels  which  play  into  one  another. 
After  this  he  resumed  for  several  years,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Constantine,  the 
construction  of  telescopes.  He  made  two  ob- 
jectives, one  of  170  and  another  of  SIO  ft. 
focal  length,  which  he  presented  to  the  royal 
society  of  London.  As  a  telescope  of  such  di- 
mensions would  be  difficnlt  to  manage,  Huy- 
gena  proposed  to  dispense  with  the  tube  and 
place  the  object  glass  in  an  elevated  position 
so  that  it  ooald  be  adjusted  to  any  angle,  and 
then  to  place  the  eye  piece  at  the  focus.  This 
arrangement  contitmed  to  be  used  until  the 
introduction  of  reflecting  telescopes.  While 
Huygens  was  absorbed  in  these  occupations  a 
great  revolution  was  going  on  in  the  mathemat- 
ical world.  Leibnitz  had  invented  the  differ- 
ential calculus,  which  he  published  in  1684,  and 


had  proposed  as  a  test  to  the  followers  of  the 
old  methods  the  problem  of  finding  the  curve 
of  equable  approach,  or  that  which  a  sns- 
pended  body  must  follow  in  order  to  approach 
or  recede  ft'om  equal  heights  in  equal  times. 
Huygens  accomplished  the  solution  by  the  old 
methods,  but  he  was  the  only  one  who  suc- 
ceeded. Soon  after  this  !Newton  published 
his  Principia,  and  Huygens,  with  a  desire  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  tlie  author,  visited 
England  for  Uie  third  time,  and  on  his  return 
published  his  treatise  on  light  under  the  title 
7¥aiU  de  la  lutnUre,  o4  sont  expHqviea  lea 
eavseg  de  ce  qiti  hii  arrive  dans  la  reflexion, 
dana  la  refraction  et  partieulUrement  dana 
Vitrange  Traction  du  criatal  fflilande  (Ley- 
den,  1690).  Soon  after  this  he  investigated 
the  properties  of  the  catenary  curve,  a  problem 
which  had  just  been  proposed  by  James  Ber- 
noulli, who  had  hecome  proficient  in  iht  meth- 
ods of  the  differential  calculus ;  but  Huygens 
solved  the  question  by  the  old  methods,  which 
was  considered  a  wonderfiil  achievement.  He 
nevertheless  found  the  taslc  so  difficult  that 
his  opposition  to  the  differential  calculus  was 
shaken,  and  he  entered  at  once  into  corre- 
spondence with  Leibnitz.  He  bad  previously, 
whenever  meeting  witlt  difSculties,  attributed 
them  to  himself  and  not  to  defects  in  the 
methods.  After  examining  the  differential 
calculus  he  admitted  its  superiority,  imme- 
diately commenced  its  use,  and  soon  gave  a 
wider  development  to  the  invention  than  it 
had  yet  attained.  At  his  death  he  left  his 
manuscripts  to  the  library  of  Leyden,  intrust- 
ing their  publication  to  two  of  his  pupils.  Voi- 
der and  Fullen.— Huygens  was  never  married, 
and  aside  from  his  scientific  pursuits  his  life 
was  not  eventful.  He  had  a  fine  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  his  character  was  eminently 
noble.  Newton  spoke  of  him  as  the  summui 
Hugenius,  and  considered  his  style  as  an  au-' 
thoF  moreolaasiothanthatof  any  other  mathe- 
matician of  that  time.  He  was  affable  and 
kind,  and  was  easily  accessible  to  young  stu- 
dents, whom  be  was  alwa^  dehghted  to  assist 
in  their  investigations.  His  labors  were  im- 
mense, and  the  practical  value  of  their  results 
is  inestimable.  His  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
the  double  refraction  of  light  in  Iceland  spar, 
and  of  polarization,  perhaps  as  much  as  any 
other  cause,  led  to  the  re&saminalion  of  the 
undulatory  theory,  and,  with  the  necessary 
adaptations,  to  its  employment  to  account  for 
all  the  pheuomena  of  radiation  of  both  heat 
and  light.  In  accordance  with  this  theory  the 
most  important  researches  in  modem  physics 
have  b^n  made,  aa  those  upon  the  diather- 
manous  properties  of  bodies,  and  upon  the  ab- 
sorption of  radiant  heat  by  gases  and  vapors, 
by  which  great  light  has  been  Uirown  on  the 
science  of  meteorology.  Besides  his  invention 
of  the  pendulum  clock  and  of  the  balance 
wheel  to  the  watch,  the  first  chronometers 
taken  aboard  ships  were  made  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  he  was  far  in  advance  of  all  others 
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of  his  day  in  astronomical  observations.  His 
discovery  of  the  isocbronism  of  the  cycloid  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  mathematicB ; 
and  not  inferior  to  it  ia  the  invention  of  tlie  in- 
volntion  and  evolution  of  curves,  and  the  es- 
taWialiment  of  the  proposition  that  the  cycloid 
is  its  own  evolnte.  He  also,  in  his  Borologium 
Oscillat&rium,  gives  a  method  for  finding  the 
centre  of  oseillalion,  which  was  the  first  ano- 
cessfnl  solution  of  a.  dynamical  problem  in 
which  connected  material  points  are  supposed 
to  act  on  one  another.  The  diffienity  of  this 
subject  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Newton  fell 
into  an  error  in  regard  to  it  in  attempting  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  precession  of  the 
eqainoxes.  The  question  of  the  centre  of  os- 
cillation had  been  proposed  by  Mersenne  in 
1646,  and  althongh  some  cases  had  been  solved 
on  the  principle  of  the  centre  of  percussion,  it 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  any  metliods  then 
knowni  Hnygens  was  only  a  boy  of  17  when 
the  question  was  proposed,  and  could  then  see 
no  principle  by  which  it  could  be  solved ;  bnt 
when  he  published  his  Eorologium  Oicillato- 
Tiiim  in  1S7S,  the  principles  wluch  he  assumed 
led  to  correct  results  in  all  cases.  The  two 
first  theorems  appended  to  that  work  state :  1, 
that  if  two  eqn^  bodies  move  in  unequal  cir- 
cles in  equal  times,  the  centrifugal  forces  will 
be  propcirtional  to  the  diameters  of  the  circles ; 
and  3,  that  if  the  velocities  are  equal,  the  cen- 
trifugal forces  will  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  diameters.  To  arrive  at  these  concluaons 
required  the  application  of  the  second  law  of 
motion  (».  e.,  that  the  motion  which  a  force 
gives  to  a  body  is  compounded  with  the  motion 
which  it  preriously  had)  to  the  limiting  ele- 
ments of  the  curve,  in  the  manner  in  which 
ITowton  afterward  demonstrated  the  theorems 
of  Huygens  in  his  Prindpia.  Huygens's  own 
demonstrations  of  these  theorems  were  found 
after  his  death  among  his  papers.  In  his 
treatise  on  the  impact  of  bodies  {De  Motu 
Corporam  ex  Percv-isione),  Huygens  must  have 
assumed  the  third  law  of  motion,  which  New- 
ton afterward  expressed  by  saying  that  "  action 
and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite,"  by  which 
we  understand  that  the  quantity  of  motion  in 
the  impact  of  bodies  remMns  unchanged,  one 
of  the  first  grand  principles  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  conservation  of  force.  His  works  were 
edited  by  's  Gravesande  under  the  titles  of 
Opera  mria  (2  vols.  4to  m  1,  Leyden,  1724)  and 
C^JCT-o  Beltqua  (2  vols.  4to,  Amsterdam,  1738), 
HIACndH,  a  genus  of  lUiaeets,  cont^nhig 
■everal  spedes,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
MaeiniAvs  orientals,  a  native  of  the  Levant. 
This  baa  an  onion-like  bulb,  which  throws  np 
long,  nai'row-channeiled  leaves,  from  among 
which  arises  a  scape  bearing  a  raceme  of  bell- 
shaped  drooping  flowers ;  tJie  parts  of  the  pe- 
rianth are  united  to  about  the  middle,  and  the 
ft-ee  portitijis  refiesed ;  flowers  often  very  fra- 
grant, appearing  in  early  spring.  This  being 
one  of  the  florists'  flowers,  great  changes  have 
been  produced  in  it  by  cultivation ;  the  size  of 


the  flower  cluster  has  been  greatly  increased, 
the  flowers  are  ■semi-double  and  double,  and 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  colors  and  tints, 
from  pure  white,  through  varions  shades  of  red 
and  blue,  to  nearly  black.  The  number  of 
named  varieties  is  very  large,  and  includes  not 
only  self-colored  ones,  but  double  and  single 
kinds,  with  fiiowers  variously  striped  and  sha- 
ded. The  bulb  growers  near  Haarlem  in  Hol- 
land sjipply  the  world  with  hyacinths,  which 
form  a  large  share  of  what  are  imported  under 
the  name  of  "Dutch  bulbs."  The  eminence 
of  the  Dutch  florists  in  the  culture  of  this  and 
other  bulbs  is  in  part  due  to  a  favorable  soil 
and  climate,  and  in  part  to  the  patient  care 
given  to  their  cultivation ;  these,  with  the  low 
price  of  labor,  have  enabled  them  to  hold  a 
monopoly  of  bulb  growing.  Near  Haarlem 
over  100  acres  of  land  are  annually  devoted  to 
hyacinths ;  the  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
alluvium,  and  permanently  supplied  with  the 
requisite  moisture.  New  varieties  are  obtained 
by  sowing  seed,  and  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate 
the  seedlings  for  six  years  before  their  real 
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merit  can  be  deciled  upon  Estalhsl  ed  va 
rietie^i  are  multiplied  frim  the  small  bulbs 
which  firm  at  the  base  of  the  larger  ones  a 
bulb  wiU  naturally  produce  seieval  of  these 
and  the  eultnators  mirease  the  number  iy 
woundmg  and  cutting  the  bulb  m  vanous 
ways  The  small  bulbs  are  caretuUv  cultiva 
ted  until  of  a  proper  size  for  market  in  or 
der  to  mcreaae  its  size  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  bulb  IS  not  allowed  to  exhaust  its  strength 
in  producii^  flowers,  but  the  flower  stem  is 
cut  away  as  soon  as  it  appears.  MiUions  of 
bulbs  are  annually  imported  into  this  country 
and  England,  and  large  quantities  go  to  other 
countries.  The  best  are  imported  by  the  deal- 
ers direct  from  the  growers,-  it  is  only  the 
poorer  bulbs,  from  which  the  finer  ones  have 
been  selected,  that  are  usually  ofieted  at  auc- 
tion. The  different  varieties  are  put  up  in 
bags  of  heavy  paper,  with  an  abundance  of  the 
hulls  of  buckwheat,  and  the  bags  are  packed 
in  cases.  The  heaviest  bulbs,  which  show  no 
signs  of  decay  by  being  soft  at  the  top,  are 
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to  be  preferred.  Named  sorts  cost  much  more 
than  assorted  kinds,  which  for  the  general  cul- 
.■_..  1  _   ...:...   __  gatiafaetory  as  those 

with  names.  The 
hulbs  for  outdoor 
onlture  are  usually 
planted  in  Ootoher. 
A  rich  light  soil  is 
best^  and  well  decom- 
posed cow  mannre 
is  the  best  fertdizer; 
the  bulbs  should  be 
set  8  in.  apart  and 
covered  to  the  depth 
of  i  in. ;  when  cold 
weathe  r  comes  on,  the 
bed  is  to  be  covered 
with  litter,  which  is 
to  be  left  on  nn- 
til  spring;  when  the 
plants  come  into  flow- 
er each  spike  will 
need  the  support  of 
a  small  stick  or  wire, 
which  may  be  ao 
placed  as  not  to  be 
noticed ;  when  the 
flowers  decay  their 
stalks  are  cut  away, 
aud  the  bulbs  allowed 
to  remain  until  the 
fading  of  the  leaves 
shows  that  they  have 
„    „       ,.  ilnishedtheirgrowth; 

""^'"t.  nX,  """"  they  are  then  taken 
up,  dried  in  the  snn, 
each  wrapped  ma  paper  with  its  label,  and  kept 
in  a  cool  dry  place  until  time  to  plant  in  autumn. 
They  do  not  bloom  in  subsequent  years  so  well 
OS  the  first.    In  some  gardens  the  bulbs  are  left 
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from  year  to  year ;  they  increase  and  form 
large  clumps,  which  produce  small  spikes  of 
flowers.    The  hyacinth  is  an  easy  plant  to  force 
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in  the  greenhouse  or  in  an  ordinary  room ;  the 
bulbs  should  be  potted  ia  October,  and  the 
pots  placed  in  a  cool  dark  cellar,  or  in  a  shady 
comer,  and  covered  with  coal  ashes ;  when  an 
inspection  of  the  pots  shows  that  the  ball  of 
earth  is  well  filled  with  roots,  they  may  be 
brought  to  a  warm  and  light  place,  when 
growth  of  leaves  and  flowers  wiD  soon  com- 
mence; frequent  failure  is  due  to  not  first  se- 
curing a  good  growth  of  roots  by  keeping  the 
bnlb  cool  and  from  the  light.  The  bulbs  are 
often  forced  in  glasses  made  for  the  pui-pose, 
fiUed  with  water ;  the  base  of  the  bulb  should 
just  tonoh  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
glass  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  until  the  roots 
are  well  developed.  Bulbs  that  have  been 
forced  are  of  little  value ;  single  varieties  are 
preferred  for  forcing. — The  wDd  hyacinth,  the 
bluebell  of  England,  if.  nonscriptus  of  the  older 
botanists,  has  been  snecessively  placed  in  several 
different  genera,  and  is  probably  nearer  a  squill 
{eeilla)  than  a  hyacinth. 

HTACINTHE,  Per*.    See  Lotsoh,  Ohaeles. 

HIICINTHIIS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  the 
Spartan  king  Arayclas  and  Diomede,  or  of 
Pierus  and  Oho,  or  of  (Ebalus  and  Eurotas. 
He  was  a  boy  of  great  beauty  and  the  favorite 
of  Apollo,  but  was  also  beloved  by  Zephyrus, 
who  from  jealousy  caused  his  death  as  he  was 
playing  with  Apollo,  by  blowing  the  qnoit  of 
the  god  agfdnst  his  head.  From  his  blood 
sprang  the  flower  hyacinth,  upon  whose  leaves 
appears  the  Greek  exclamation  of  woe  AI,  AI, 
or  the  letter  T  beginning  his  name  {'TciKiiflDf). 

HViDES,  in  Greek  mythology,  nymphs  vari- 
ously described  as  being  from  two  to  seven  in 
number,  and  bearing  IS  names.  According  to 
some  authorities,  Jupiter  placed  them  among 
the  stars  in  honor  of  their  core  of  the  infant 
Bacchus ;  while  others  say  it  was  to  reward 
them  for  their  long  mourning  for  their  brother 
Hyas,  who  had  been  killed  by  a  wild  boar. 

H¥JKA,  a  digitigrade  carnivorous  mammal,' 
moat  numerous  in  Africa,  but  found  also  in 
^utliem  and  middle  Asia,  where  tlie  genua  has 
probably  spread  while  following  the  track  of 
armies  and  cai'avans.  Zoologists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  position  of  this  animal ;  the  older  au- 
thors place  it  in  the  feline  family,  with  which 
it  agrees  in  the  single  true  molar  on  each  side 
of  both  jaws,  and  in  the  single  tuberculate 
tooth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  only ; 
Waterhouae  regarded  it  as  a  small  divergent 
group  of  viverrina  or  civet  cats ;  Linnseus 
ranked  it  in  his  genns  canu;  and  Hamilton 
Smith  puts  it  in  justaposition  to  the  dogs.  It 
seems  to  he  an  osculant  type,  united  on  the  ■ 
one  hand  to  the  dogs  by  the  genus  Ij/caon,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  civets  by  the  geaan  protelea 
(aard-wolf);  its  general  aspect  is  decidedly  ca- 
nine, as  also  are  most  of  its  habits.  The  dental 
formula,  according  to  Owen,  is :  incisors  J,  ca- 
nines S,  premolars,  -Ji^,  and  molara  iz\ — M  in. 
all.  The  dispoation  of  the  hyena  is  fierce  and 
cowardly,  and  its  habits  are  revolting ;  it  is 
able  to  withstand  any  temperatures  and  priva- 
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Uons,  reyela  in .  the  fonlest  air,  and  gorges  on 
the  filthiest  snbstances  when  living  pcey  faUs ; 
of  powerful  form,  thick  akin,  and  strong  jaws 
and  teeth,  the  bands  of  hjsenas  fear  not  the 
lion  and  tiger,  and  will  attack  even,  man  in  the 
night  time,  Ite  appearance  is  very  repul^ve ; 
the  head  is  large  and  truncated,  the  neck  short 
and  stout,  the  body  thick  and  short,  high  at 
the  shoulders  and  declining  rapidly  toward  the 
tail,  a  long  stiff  mane  from  the  nape  to  the 
rump,  and  a  short  taU ;  the  gait  is  clumsy,  the 
voice  harsh  and  frightful,  tie  expression  of  the 
face  malignant,  and  its  body  offensive  from  its 
carrion  food  and  the  strong  odor  of  its  anal 
pouch.  The  feet  are  all  four-toed,  with  strong 
non-retractile  claws  fitted  for  digging,  the  dor- 
gals  and  the  pairs  of  ribs  16  or  16,  and  the 
lumbar  vertebrte  4  or  5 ;  the  tibia  and  fibula 
are  much  shorter  than  the  radius  and  ulna ; 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  horny  papillte,  the 
irides  elliptiesl  above  and  circnlar  below,  the 
erect  ears  I6ng  and  pointed,  and  mammte  four. 
The  prevailing  color  ia  an  oohrey  gray,  with 
dark  stripes  or  spots.  The  byiena  is  among 
mammals  what  the  vnltnre  is  among  birds,  the 
scavenger  of  the  wilderness,  the  woods,  and 
the  shore,  and  useM  in  this  way  in  disposing 
of  carcasses  which  otherwise  would  pollute 
the  air;  often  it  attacks  cattle  and  disabled 
animals,  prowls  in  the  rear  of  the  larger  car- 
nivora,  whose  leavings  it  devom-s,  and  digs  up 
when  possible  the  dead  bodies  of  man  and 
beast ;  from  this  Inst  undisputed  habit,  the 
hyiena  has  been  regarded  aa  a  horrible  and 
mysterious  creature,  and  is  the  subject  of  many 
superstitious  fears  and  beliefe  among  the  Semi- 
tic races.  Its  teeth'are  so  powerful  that  tliey 
can  crack  tbe  bones  of  an  ox  with  ease,  and 
their  grip  ia  tenacious  to  the  last  degree; 
were  its  speed  great  and  its  courage  equal  to 
its  strength,  it  would  be  among  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  the  carcivora ;  it  sometimes  burrows 
in.  the  earth  or  hides  in  caverns,  bat  generally 
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passes  the  day  in  the  desert,  insensjhle  to  the 
scorching  sun.  Thespotted  hytena(5".i!ri'(!«to, 
Erxl.)  is  the  most  dog-like  of  tbe  genus;  it  ia 
about  4J  ft.  long  from  nose  to  base  of  tail,  the 
latter  measuring  about  13  in.  and  the  head 
about  12 ;  tbe  height  at  the  shonldera  is  Zi 
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the  general  color'is  a  dingy  whitish  gray, 
with  sraidi  ronnd  brown  spots,  the  muzzle  as 
far  as  the  eyes  and  lower  limbs  sooty,  and  the 
tail  dark;  the  mane  is  rather  short.  It  is 
found  in  South  Africa,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Senegal  and  Guinea,  and  with  the  nest  spe- 
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cies  is  generally  called  wolf  by  the  Dutch 
colonists.  It  is  fierce  hut  cowardly,  and  will 
sometimes  approach  camps  and  make  severe 
gashes  on  the  limbs  and  faces  of  persona 
asleep;  it  is  said  sometimes  to  drag  off  chil- 
dren, which  from  its  strength  it  could  easily  do ; 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  voice  to  a  human 
laugh,  it  has  received  tbe  name  of  the  laugh- 
ing hytena ;  it  rarely  burrows,  but  occupies  the 
retreats  of  other  animals,  prowling  about  at 
night.  The  strmed  hyrena  {if.  vulgaris,  Desm., 
or  B.  gtriata,  Zixnm.),  a  ratber  larger  animal, 
is  found  in  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  and  Per- 
sia; the  head  is  wider,  the  muzzle  fnllCT,  and 
the  eyes  furtlier  from  the  nose,  than  in  the 
preceding  species ;  the  hair  is  coarse  and  thick, 
of  a  dirty  gray  color,  with  transverse  dark 
stripes  on  the  sides  and  limbs;  there  ia  a  stiff 
mane  along  the  back ;  the  habits  are  the  same 
flB  those  of  the  spotted  hjfena.  There  are  some 
varieties  of  smaller  size,  and  one  with  a  skin 
almost  naked,  in  the  Nubian  deserts.  The 
broirn  hyfena,  or  strand  wolf  of  the  Dutch 
colonists  (ff,  imrnnea,  Thunb.),  is  only  4  ft. 
long  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  a  little  over  2 
ft.  high  at  the  rfioulders ;  the  hair  is  long  and 
shaggy,  of  a  dirty  yellow  color,  with  tawny  tints 
on  the  back  and  irregular  stripes  on  tbe  sides; 
it  ia  less  in  size  than  the  other  species,  and  less 
destructive  to  cattle.  The  hytenas  act  very 
much  the  part  of  the  wolf  of  northern  climates, 
being  equally  fierce,  cowardly  eseept  at  night 
and  when  in  packs,  and  annoying  to  the  herds- 
man by  their  destruction  of  sheep  and  osen. — 
There  are  in  Africa  certain  dc^-lite  animals, 
thcMJMe  hondeaot  the  Dutch,  constituting  the 
genus  lyeaon  (Brooks),  which  seem  to  connect 
the  dogs  with  the  hysenas,  and  which  are  be- 
lieved by  Hamilton  Smith  to  be  partly  the  pro- 
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genitors  of  tbo  mastiff  races.  The  head  ia 
short  and  truncated,  the  month  broad,  tbe 
teetb  strong  and  dog-like;  the  ears  erect  and 
large ;  neck  long,  bodj  short,  the  limbs  slender 
and  highest  before ;  tail  short,  hanging  down, 
sad  inflexible;  fonr  foes  on  all  the  feet;  pnpils 
round ;  mamm£e  eight  or  ten.  They  hunt  in 
paeka,  being  Bwift,  active,  hardy,  with  excel- 
lent seent  and  acute  sight ;  they  do  not  bur- 
row. They  are  found  in  Africa  south  of  tbe 
great  desert,  and  in  Arabia,  and  as  far  as  the 
Indaa  in  Asia,  The  hunting  hyiena  (lyeaon 
tenatiens,  Bnrch.)  of  the  Oape  is  about  as  tali 
as  a  large  greyhonnd,  with  long  legs;  the  color 
is  oohrej,  white  on  the  breast,  with  spots  of  the 
same  edged  with  black  on  the  neck,  shoulders, 
loins,  and  croup,  with  wavy  black  streaks  on 
the  sides;  the  muzzle  and  cheeks  black,  the 
color,  passing  up  on  the  nape  and  down,  on  the 
throat.  It  hunts  in  packs  both  by  day  and 
night,  f  e  jui-ntly  dest  ot  ng  tA  eep  and  some 
tir  es  Burfrsnfe  eatt  e  btng    ffthertals      t 


is  considered  untamable.  The  painted  hy^na 
(L.  pietiu,  Ternm.)  is  by  many  thought  to  be  a 
mere  variety  of  the  last ;  it  is  about  3  ft.  long, 
the  tail  1  ft.  more,  and  ij  ft.  high  at  the  shoul- 
ders ;  the  colors  are  much  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  animal;  it  hnnts  also  in  packs,  sur- 
prising antelopes,  and  attacking  when  hard 
press^  for  food  cattle  and  even  man ;  RUppell 
aays  it  looks  much  less  like  a  hywna  and  more 
like  a  dog  than  the  L.  mnaticui. — In  anterior 
geological  epochs  the  hysenas  were  not  confined 
to  tropical  Atrica  and  Asia,  nor  to  the  old 
world.  They  appeared  in  Europe  toward  the 
end  of  the  tertiary  age,  but  were  most  numer- 
ous during  the  diluvial  period,  and  were  found 
in  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany ;  there 
were  about  half  a  dozen  species,  numerous 
individuals,  and  of  a  siae  sometimes  superior 
IJie  living  animal.  In  the  Kirkdale  and  other 
caverns  of  Europe  three  species  are  found,  of 
which  the  bestknownis  the5!i5>e6Ba(Goldf.). 
Iq  Asia  they  were  numerous  in  the  Hunalaya 
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region,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  S. 
SSialeitsia  (Cautl.  and  Talc).  In  tbe  caverns 
of  Brazil  Lund  has  fonnd  abundant  remains  of 
a  hyfena  which  he  calls  S.  neog<sa~,  mixed  with 
the  bones  of  rodents,  peccaries,  megalonyx, 
and  other  American  types,  seeming  to  show 
that  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals  in 
the  modern  faunse  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
their  ancient  distribution.  The  bones  of  the 
caverns  bear  unmistakable  marks  of  the  teeth 
of  hjtenas,  even  if  the  remains  of  the  latter 
did  not  prove  their  esist^nce ;  and  this  animal 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  consumer  of 
the  great  proboscidians  and  ruminants  of  the 
diluvial  age. 

HTBLl,  the  name  of  several  cities  of  ancient 
Sicily,  the  most  considerable  of  which  ivero  the 
following.  I.  ByUa  Major,  or  nagnti,  situated  on 
the  southern  declivity  of  Mt.  Etna,  near  the 
river  Symfethus.  It  was  founded  by  the  Siouli, 
and  was  one  of  those  which  Ducetius,  a  chief 
ol  t  at  people,  sought  to  unit*  into' a  confeder- 
acy isamst  the  Ctreeks  and  Carthaginians.  In 
the  t  me  of  OiCero  Hybla  Jtfqor  was  an  opn- 

I  nt  muitkipium,  hut  in  that  of  Fausanias  it 
was  a  poor  decayed  place.  Its  site  was  prob- 
ib  y  at  Patemo,  where  an  altar  has  been  dis- 

ered  dedicated  to  Ven/aa  Victrix  Syblensis. 

II  Hjbb  niior,  which  stood  so  near  Megara 
n  tl  u  E  coast,  W.  of  Syracuse,  that  the  two 
t  es  were  often  confounded,  was  likewise  of 

S  1  origin.  It  was  chiefly  celebrated  for 
the  honey  produced  in  its  vicinity. 

HIBBID  {Gr.  v^pk),  an  animal  or  ;plant  pro- 
dnced  by  the  sexu^  union  of  individuals  be- 
longmg  to  two  different  species.  As  a  rule, 
n  nature  sesnal  union  takes  place  only  be- 
tween individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  the 
offspr  ng  accordingly  presents  the  specific  char- 
acters common  to  both  its  parents.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  species  is  indelinitely  main- 
tained, with  its  distinctive  characters,  by  the 
constMit  production  of  new  individuals  similar 
in  appeai-ance  to  the  old  and  endowed  with 
similar  powers  of  reproduction.  But  union 
between  a  male  and  a  female  of  different  spe- 
cies, when  fertile,  produces  an  offspring  which 
does  not  precisely  resemble  either  of  its  pa- 
rents, but  presents  a  mixture  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  of  their  separate  ebaractei's.  line 
a  male,  which  is  the  most  commonly  known 
example  of  a  hybrid,  is  neither  a  horse  nor  an 
ass,  but  something  intermediate  between  the 
two,  and  is  without  the  complete  distinctive 
marks  of  ary  recognized  animal  species.  One 
of  the  most  important  questions  relating  to 
hybridity  is  that  of  the  possible  fertility  of 
sexual  union  between  different  species,  and 
that  of  hybrids  of  the  same  or  different  kinds 
between  themselves.  In  nature,  the  occur- 
rence of  hybridity  is  extremely  rnre.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  more  or  less  complete  in- 
aptitude of  tbe  male  and  female  generative 
products  to  unite  with  each  otiier  in  such  a 
way  as  to  pi'oduce  a  fertile  result.  Thus  the 
germ  and  pollen  of  different  flowers,  or  the 
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ovum  aad  spermatic  flnid  of  different  animals, 
may  he  incapable  of  fertilization,  owing  to  pe- 
culiarities of  their  own  internal  constitution; 
and  consequently  their  physical  contact  would 
produce  no  reanjt.  But  there  are  other  rea- 
sons upon  which  the  non-occurrence  of  hy- 
brids ia  nature  may  partly  depend.  Among 
animals  there  is  an  instiootive  preference  for 
sexual  union  with  their  own  species  rather 
than  with  otJiei's,  and  a  similarity  of  habits,  of 
locality,  and  general  disposition,  corroborates 
this  prdereuce,  and  alone  makes  it  much  more 
likely  that  sesua)  union,  aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
will  take  place  between  animals  of  the  same 
species.  A  certain  degree  of  similarity  in  the 
physical  structure  of  the  parents  is  essential  to 
the  fertility  of  their  sexual  onion.  Thus  all 
the  most  frequent  and  most  useful  forms  of 
hybridity  occur  between  different  speoies  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  same  genus.  The  horse,  for  ex- 
ample, will  breed  with  the  ass,  the  zebra,  and 
the  quagga ;  the  dog  has  been  certainly  known 
to  breed  with  the  wolf,  and  probably  with  the 
fox ;  the  goat  with  the  slieep,  the  ram  with 
the  roe;  and  it  has  been  comparatively  easy  to 
obtain  hybrids  from  the  union  of  the  rabbit 
and  the  tiflre.  But  a  cross  union  is  not  neces- 
sarily fertile,  even  between  species  of  tlie  same 
genus;  between  those  of  different  genera  it 
is  still  more  exceptional;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  hybridity,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
has  ever  occurred  beyond  these  limits.  The 
second  question  of  interest  relating  to  hybrid- 
ity is  that  of  the  fertility  of  hybrids  among 
themselves.  As  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  hy- 
brids are  not  fertile.  Thus  the  miile  does  not 
reproduce  itself^  but  is  only  obtained  by  a  repe- 
tition of  the  union  of  the  ass  and  the  mare.  The 
female  mule  will  sometimes  reprodnce  by  nnion 
with  either  the  horse  or  the  ass;  but  in  this 
case  the  offspring  is  no  longer  a  mnle,  but  re- 
verts to  the  type  of  the  original  stock  in  pre- 
cise proportion  to  the  admixture  of  blood  re- 
sulting from  the  nuion.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  that  the  mule  and  its  mode  of  pro- 
dncljon  have  been  known  from  time  imm< 
rial,  and  notwithstanding  the  recognized 
fulness  of  its  qnalities  in  some  respectSj 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  an  inde[ 
dent  and  self- reproductive  breed  of 
that  is,  the  hybrid  has  never  acquired  the 
physiological  characters  of  a  natural  species. 
— The  terms  hybrid  and  hybridization  are  of- 
ten vilely  used  as  applied  to  plants,  and  many 
are  c^ed  hybrids  which  are  only  crosses  be- 
tween varieties.  The  name  hybrid  should  be 
restricted  to  plants  resulting  from  the  seeds  of 
one  species  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  another 
speoies ;  those  forms  produced  by  cross  breed- 
ing between  varieties  of  the  same  species  should 
never  be  called  hybrids,  but  crosses.  It  is  to 
he  regretted  that  horticultuiists  generally  ig- 
nore this  distinction  and  use  the  terms  hybrid 
and  cross  as  synonymous.  Hybrid  plants  some- 
times occur  in  nature,  and  are  frequently  pro- 
duced artificially.    In  hybridizing,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  prevent  the  flower  nsed  as  the  mother, 
or  seed-bearer,  from  being  fertiUzed  by  its  own 
pollen  both  before  and  after  the  artificial  appli- 
cation of  the  strange  pollen;  the  operator  is 
favored  by  the  fact  that  pollen  retains  its  vital- 
ity for  some  time  after  it  is  removed  from  the 
flower  which  produced  it.  It  is  probable  that 
with  this,  as  with  seeds,  the  duration  of  vitality 
varies  in  different  species;  at  all  events,  it  is 
known  that  some  pollen  will  keep  for  weets 
and  even  months.  The  flower  selected  as  the 
seed-bearer  is  taken  just  as  it  is  about  to  open 
and  before  any  insects  can  have  visited  it ;  the 
ilopes  are  carefully  opened  or  removed,  and 
perfect  flower  its  stiU  unopened  stamens 
are  cnt  away  with  a  delicate  pmr  of  scissors, 
the  foreign  pollen  applied  to  the  sligmawith  a 
small  brush,  and  the  flower  or  flowers  enclosed 
in  ft  bag  of  gauze  to  prevent  the  access  of  in- 
sects, which  would  probably  bring  pollen  of  the 
same  kind  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
strange  pollen.  This  is  a  brief  oatfine  of  the  pro- 
cess ;  there  are  detaOs  which  can  be  learned  by 
practice.  It  is  not  possible  to  know  beforehand 
whether  two  species  will  hybridize ;  two  species 
ofagenusthatseem  to  be  the  mostnearly  related 
win  sometimes  refuse  to  be  hybridized,  while 
other  two  that  seem  most  unlike  wU!  readily 
form  a  union.  It  makes  a  difference  also  which 
plant  is  chosen  as  the  seed-bearer  and  which 
as  the  pollen-bearer;  for  instance,  the  pistil 
of  A  will  refuse  to  be  fertilized  by  the  pollen 
of  B,  while  the  pistil  of  B  will  readily  accept 
the  pollen  of  A,  Seeds  from  the  flowers  thus 
fertilized  may  produce  plants  quite  intermediate 
between  the  two  parents,  or  may  more  strongly 
resemble  the  one  or  the  other.  Sometimes  a  hy- 
brid will  have  the  leaves  of  one  parent  and  the 
flowers  and  fruit  of  the  other.  By  tliis  means 
horticnlturistfi  have  produced  useful  varieliea 
of  fruit,  notably  in  grapes  and  strawberries, 
and  some  of  the  finest  flowers  are  the  result  of 
hybridizing.  Among  hardy  flowers,  the  rho- 
dodendrons and  azaleas  are  striking  examples 
of  the  improvement  that  may  be  effected  in 
this  manner;  the  fine  rhododendrons  are  hy- 
brids between  the  hardy  S.  CatatBbienm  of 
the  southern  Alleghanies  and  R.  Fontieum,  a 
greenlionse  species  from  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  English  hybrids,  in  which 
B.  Gatawhiense  is  the  mother  plant,  are  gen- 
erally hardy,  while  the  Belgian  hybrids  are 
very  much  less  hardy  for  the  reMon  that  the 
Belgian  florists  use  R.  Pontiewm  as  the  seed- 
bearer.  When  a  desirable  form  is  obtained  by 
hybridizing,  it  can  be  continued  and  multiplied 
indefinitely  by  means  of  layers,  cuttings,  or 
grafts.  Hybrid  plants  are  sometimes  fertile; 
the  progeny  from  them  shows  a  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  one  or  the  other  parent,  and  in  a 
few  generations  all  trace  of  the  admixture  is 
obliterated;  sometimes  the  progeny  is  too  week 
to  bear  seeds,  and  thus  becomes  extinct.  More 
generally  hybrid  plants  are  wholly  or  partly 
sterile;  the  degeneration  shows  itself  most 
prominently  in  the  anthers,  which  fail  to  pro- 
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duce  pollen;  tho  pistil  in  this  case  will  be  fer- 
tilized, if  at  all,  by  pollen  from  either  parent, 
and  thua  a  reversion  of  its  progeny  to  a  normal 
form  assured;  sometitnes  the  pistils  are  abor- 
tive also.  It  will  be  seen  that  wliiie  hybrids 
may  be  produced  among  plants  in  a  wild  state, 
and  are  often  produced  in  cnltivation,  there  is 
abnndant  provision  against  the  perpetuation 
of  a  raoe  of  nionsters.^ — Another  kind  of  hybrid 
ill  which  fertilization  plays  no  part  has  recent- 
ly received  the  attention  of  vegetable  physiol- 
o^sts.  There  are  a  nnmber  of  well  authenti- 
cated caaes  in  which  a  graft  or  bnd  has  bo  in- 
fluenced the  stock  in  which  it  was  inserted 
that  the  stock,  even' below  the  point  of  union, 
put  out  branches  pai'taking  of  thecbarscters 
of  both  stock  and  scion.  Some  of  these  gi'att 
hybrids,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  propa- 
gated. An  account  of  this  kind  of  hybrids,  as 
well  aa  a  very  full  resum§  of  the  whole  subject 
of  hybrids,  will  be  found  in  Darwin's  "  Varia- 
tion of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestica- 
tion." See  also  his  "  Oripn  of  Speoiea,"  and 
E.  A.  CarriSre's  ProdueUon  et  ftxation  des 
tarUtSs  dans  le»  tigUaiix  (Paris,  1865). 

HIDiSPES,  a  river  of  ancient  India.  See 
Jhylum,  and  PctrjAnn, 

HYDATIDS.    See  Entozoa,  vol.  vi.,  p.  666. 

HTDE.  I.  An  E.  county  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  Pamlico  sonnd,  and  bounded  W. 
by  Pango  river ;  area,  abont  650  sq.  m, ;  pop. 
in  1870,  6,445,  of  whom  3,878  were  colored. 
It  has  a  level  smfaoe,  a  large  part  of  which  is 
occupied  by  pine,  cypress,  and  cedar  swamps. 
The  prodnota  of  the  pine  are  the  staples  of  ex- 
port. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  21,- 
819  bushels  of  wheat,  163,216  of  Indian  corn, 
11,633  of  oats,  335  bales  of  cotton,  and  171,- 
548  lbs.  of-rice.  There  were  378  horses,  681 
milch  cows,  1,484  other  cattle,  and  3,706  swine. 
Capital,  Swan  Quarter.  n<  A  S.  E.  county 
of  Dakota,  recently  formed,  and  not  included 
in.  the  census  of  1870 ;  area,  abont  1,000  sq.  m. 
Its  S.  W.  corner  touches  the  Missouri  river. 

HIDE,  Edirai^.    See  Clarendon. 

HIDE,  Tbonas,  an  -English  orientalist,  born 
nt  Biilingsley,  Shropshire,  June  39,  1636,  died 
in  Oxford,  Jan.  18,  1703.  He  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  took  orders,  became  libra- 
rian of  the  Bodleian  library,  succeeded  Po- 
oocke  in  1691  as  Laudian  professor  of  Arabic, 
and  soon  after  was  appointed  vegius  professor 
of  Hebrew.  In  1878  he  was  made  archdeacon 
of  Gloucester.  He  understood  Hebrew,  Syri- 
ac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Armenian,  Malay,  and 
Chinese,  and  was  interpreter  of  oriental  lan- 
guages to  the  court  during  the  reigns  of  Charles 
II,,  James  11.,  and  William  HI.    The  most  im- 

S9rtant  oi  his  works  is  Veterwm  Persarum  et 
fedorum  Seligionu  Hiitoria  (Oxford,  1700; 
best  ed.,  1760).  A  complete  edition  of  his 
other  writings  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1767. 

HIDE  DE  IlEliVni.&  Jcu  CMIUauBe,  baron, 
a  French  politician  of  Scottish  descent,  bom 
at  La  Charit^-Bur-Loire,  Jan.  34,  1776,  died  in 
Paris,  May  28,  18S7.    He  was  one  of  t!ie  most 
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active  agents  of  tho  Bourbons  after  the  death 
of  Louis  SVI.,  and  mingled  in  nearly  all  the 
intrigues  for  the  subversion  of  tlie  revolutionary 
governments.  After  the  18th  Bramaire,  in  an 
mterview  with  Bonaparte,  he  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  restore  the  Bourbons,  He  was  charged 
by  Fonchfi  with  being  an  accomplice  in  the 
infernal  machine  plot,  but  cleared  himself  from 
the  accusation.  He  subseqnfently  i-emoved  to 
the  United  States,  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  became  acquainted  there  with  Gen, 
Moreau,  then  an  esile,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  persuading  him  to  return  to 
Europe.  Early  in  1814  he  returned  to  France, 
and  was  welcomed  by  the  Bourbons,  who  had 
just  been  reinstated  on  the  throne.  He  was 
eng;aged  in  all  the  negotiations  and  transactions 
whioh  took  place  during  1814  and  1S15,  and 
on  the  second  restoration  was  elected  by  liis 
native  department  a  deputy  to  the  chamhre  in- 
troiivable,  where  he  was  an  uncompromising 
advocate  of  the  most  reactionary  measures. 
In  1816  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  United  States,  and  held  that  office 
till  1831,  when,  after  being  created  a  baron, 
he  was  recalled  to  France.  Being  ambassador 
at  Lisbon  in  1834,  he  cooperated  in  restoring 
to  power  the  old  king  John  VL,  whom  his  son 
Dom  Miguel  had  imprboned.  Thenceforth  he 
gradually  estranged  himself  from  the  ultra- 
royaiist  party.  In  1838  he  entered  the  Mar- 
tignac  cabinet  as  minister  of  the  navy,  made 
several  improvements  in  the  colonial  system, 
enforced  measures  against  the  Afi-ican  slave 
trade,  and  favored  the  independence  of  Greece. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1830, 
he  asserted  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux 
to  the  throne,  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and 
resigned  his  seat  on  Louis  Philippe  being  se- 
lected. From  that  period  he  devoted  liimself 
mainly  to  agriculture. 

HIDEBlBiD.  L  A  native  state  of  the  Dec- 
can,  India,  called  also  the  Nizam's  Dominions, 
lying  between  !at  15°  and  21°  80'  N.,  and  Ion. 
74°  40'  and  81°  30'  E,,  bounded  N.  by  Berar, 
N.  E.  by  the  Central  Provinces,  N.  W.  and  W. 
by  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  and  S.  and  S.  E. 
by  that  of  Madras ;  area,  95,837  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
about  11,000,000.  The  surface  consists  chiefly 
of  a  h^h  table  bind  1,800  to  2,000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  several  granite  masses  rising  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  2,500  ft.  The  geological  formation  of 
this  region  is  simple.  Besting  on  a  base  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  talc  slate  ai-e  clay,  horn- 
blende, feldspar,  limestone,  and  sandstone ;  and 
in  some  parts  columnar  basalt  is  conspicuous. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Godavery,  flowing 
through  the  middle  of  the  country,  the  Kistnah, 
which  winds  along  its  southern  limits,  and  the 
Wurda  and  Paingunga  in  the  north,  all  flowing 
in  an  easterly  direction.  The  minerals  com- 
prise Iron  (the  iron  ore  in  the  Nirmal  hills 
being  magnetic)  and  coal,  which  is  found  near 
the  junction  of  the  Godavery  and  Wurda. 
Near  the  Godavery  are  also  mines  of  garnet, 
and  at  Parteal  near  Oondapilly  are  diamond 
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mines,  from  wbich  the  treasury  of  Golconda 
was  formerly  supplied.  The  soil  of  the  coun- 
ti^  is  fertile,  but  not  well  cultivated.  There  is 
a  considerable  area  of  waste  and  forest  lauds. 
Wheat  and  cotton  are  the  principal  agricultu- 
ra]  prodnets;  other  productions  are  barley, 
rice,  oil  plants,  encumbers,  gourds,  hemp,  su- 
gar cane,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  aromatic 
seeds,  jowary  (Indian  millet),  and  bajree,  a  spe- 
des  of  grain  which  forms  the  chief  sustenance 
of  the  laboring  classes.  The  principal  manu- 
factnres  are  sii^s,  brocades,  aud  carpets,  and 
in  the  southeast  calico  pripting  by  means  of 
wooden  blocks  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
The  chief  exports  are  steel,  cotton,  and  teak. 
The  climate,  owing  to  tbeelevated  position  of 
the  country,  is  colder  tlian  is  usual  in  this  lati- 
tude. The  territory  is  crossed  by  several  good 
military  roads,  and  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
TMlway  traverses  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  country  Brani-b  hnes  are  pro 
jected  from  this  mam  Ime  to  the  i.ity  ot  E^ 
derabad,  and  from  Hy 
derabad  to  Masulipatam 
on  the  Madras  coast 
The  government  is  Mo 

hammedan    but  nearly  ^_i_ ^ 

nine  tenths  of  the  peo- 

Sle  are  Hindoos  — Hy 
erabad  was  anciently     ~  —  ~     - 

subject  to  the  rmahs  ot 
Telingana  and  Ei)ana 
gur.  It  was  erected 
into  a  separate  kmgdom 
in  1513  by  a  Turkish 
adventurer  and  in  1687 
became  a  province  of 
the  Mogul  empire  Azot 
Jab,  an  officer  of  the 
court  of  Delhi  who  m 
1719  governed  this  an  1 
the  five  other  provm 
ces  of  the  Deccan  with 
the  title  of  Nizam  ul 
Mulk  ("regulator  ot  the 
state  "),  made  himself 
independent  On  his  death  m  1748  the  sue 
cession  was  disputed  by  his  son  Nazir  Jun„ 
whose  cause  was  espoused  by  the  English  and 
his  grand  on  Miizapha  Jung  who  was  favc  red 
by  the  French  The  latter  finally  triumphed 
and  governed  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
commander  Duplets  until  he  ■«  as  put  to  death 
by  some  Patan  chiefs  During  a  period  of 
anarchy  which  followed  the  French  and  Eng 
lish  supported  rival  claimants  for  the  sovei 
eignty.  Nizam  Ah,  who  came  to  tliethrcne 
in  1761,  ravaged  the  Carnatic,  but  was  over- 
powered by  a  British  force,  and  induced  to 
sign  a  treaty  in  1766  which  gave  to  the  East 
India  company  the  Northern  Circars,  The 
English  bound  tbeinselves  to  maintain  a  mili- 
tary force  for  the  nizam's  protection.  In  the 
war  between  the  British  and  Hyder  All,  how 
ever,  the  nizam  sided  with  the  saltan  of  My- 
sore, but  in  that  with  Tippoo  Saib  he  formed 
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an  alliance  with  the  company  and  thepeishwa, 
and  received  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  victory. 
The  accession  of  territory  which  he  then  ol>- 
twned  he  subsequently  ceded  to  the  British  in 
lien  of  payment  for  the  support  of  the  British 
contingent.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
Mahratta  war  in  1804  his  dominions  were 
again  enlarged.  The  xuisgovernment  of  the 
country  under  the  successors  of  Nizam  All 
plunged  Hyderabad  deeply  in  debt.  The  East 
India  company  was  at  one  time  creditor  to  the 
amount  of  £600,000  or  £600,000,  and  in  liqui- 
dation they  accepted  a  cession  of  the  province 
of  berar,  part  of  the  revenues  of  which  were  to 
be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  subsidiary  na- 
tive force  known  as  the  nizam's  contingent. 
The  nizam  remwned  true  to  the  British  du- 
ring the  mutiny  of  1867-'8,  and  his  dominions 
were  little  disturbed  except bymarauders.  IL 
A  town,  capital  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions, 
situat  d  on  the  river  Mussi  about  300  m  N 
"N"  W    ot  Madras     pop  variou  ly  estimit  d  at 


SO  000  120  000  and  '00  000  a  Urge  m^ority 
of  whom  are  Mohammedans  It  is  a  weakly 
forttbed  town  crowded  with  1  uildmgs  some 
of  which  are  large  and  im]  osing  having  nu 
merous  mosques  and  surrounded  bv  gardens 
of  remarkable  beanty  The  Buti  h  re  idency 
IS  a  magmfioent  edifice  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  connected  with  the  ttwn  by  a 
sttne  bnd„6  In  the  neighborhood  there  aie 
large  water  tanks,  one  ot  wiiiih  is  20  m  in 
circuit  A  large  Bntisii  garrison  is  mamtamed 
at  Hyderabad,  and  there  is  an  extensive  mili- 
tary cantonment  at  Seeunderabad,  a  few  miles 
N.  E.  of  the  town.  The  celebrated  city  of 
Golconda  is  7  m.  distant  to  the  northwest. 

BTDER  ILl,  sultan  of  Mysore,  bom  in  Dina- 
velli,  Mysore,  about  1718,  died  Dee.  7, 1783.  He 
was  of  Arabian  descent,  and  son  of  a  petty  chief. 
Entering  the  service  of  the  rajah  of  Mysore  in 
1749,  he  rose  in  the  course  of  ten  years  to  be 
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commander  of  the  forces,  and,  having  thus  the 
power  in  his  own  hands,  set  aside  the  rsjah 
with  fi  pension  of  three  lacs  of  rupees,  and 
toolc  possession  of  the  sovereignty.  The  East 
India  company,  becoming  alarmed  at  his  in- 
creasing power,  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Mahrattaa  and  the  nizara  of  the  Deoean  against 
him;  hut  Ilyder  not  only  gained  over  the  ni- 
zam  to  his  side,  but  for  two  years  waged  ve- 
hement war  on  the  British.  By  a  series  of 
skilful  manceuvres  he  managed  to  draw  their 
foroe  to  a  distance  from  Madras,  and  then  at 
the  head  of  6,000  horsemen  rode  130  in.  in 
three  days  and  appeared  before  the  city.  The 
outlying  country  being  at  his  mercy,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  presidency  was  compelled  to 
come  to  terms,  and  Hyder  agreed  to  a  treaty 
of  which  the  principal  feature  was  that  the 
British  should  fon^  an  alliance  with  him  in 
his  defensive  wars.  In  1770,  the  Mahrattas 
having  invaded  his  dominions,  he  applied  to 
the  British  for  tlieir  promised  aid,  bnt  conld 
obtain  from  them  nothing  more  than  neutrality. 
By  the  year  1778  he  had  recovered  from  the 
disadvantages  their  defection  had  caused  him. 
Being  once  more  threatened  by  the  same  war- 
like people,  he  again  invited  British  assistance, 
but  with  a  like  result.  Incensed  by  this  con- 
duct, he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Hahrattas 
and  tlie  nizam,  and  in  1780  invaded  the  Brit- 
ish territory  of  the  Camatic,  which  he  ravaged 
with  fire  and  sword,  capturing  many  of  the 
strong  places,  but  avoiding  battle  in  the  open 
field.  The  desolation  he  brought  on  the  coun- 
try during  tbe  two  years'  war  was  such  that 
the  British  force,  and  even  tlie  city  of  Madras, 
were  in  danger  from  famine.  This  war  elicited 
a  remarkable  display  of  mihtary  talent  by  the 
British  general  Sir  Eyre  Coote  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  Hyder  and  the  French  officers,  of 
whom  hehad  many  in  his  service,  on  the  other. 
The  Mysore  leader  had  already  rqeoted  terms 
of  adjustment  offered  by  Lord  Macartney,  tbe 
governor  of  Madras,  when  he  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Tippoo  Saib. 

HIDRl.    See  Hesodibs. 

HISR1>  I.  An  island  in  the  Grecian  archi- 
pelago, off  the  E.  coast  of  the  Morea,  belong- 
ing to  the  nomarchy  of  Argolis  and  Corinth; 
greatest  length  N.  E.  to  8.  W.  about  13  m., 
greatest  breadth  3  m. ;  pop.  about  20,000.  Its 
surface  is  rocky,  sterile,  and  mountainous.  The 
inhabitants  are  esteemed  the  l>est  sailors  of 
Greece,  n.  A  town,  capital  of  the  island,  situ- 
ated on  a  barren  rugged  height  on  the  N.  "W. 
shore;  pop.  in  1870,  7,438.  The  streets  are 
steep  and  uneven,  and  the  houses  substantially 
built.  The  manufactures  are  silk  and  cotton 
stuffe,  soap,  and  leather.  The  harbor  is  formed 
by  a  deep  bay,  but  is  neither  spacious  nor  well 
sheltered.  During  the  war  of  tbe  revolution 
Hydra  was  a  place  of  general  refuge  for 
pie  from  all  parts  of  Greece. 

HVDRIBAD,  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
province  of  Sinde,  situated  on 
belonging  to  the  Gui^ah  hiUs,  4  m.  E.  of  the 
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E.  bank  of  the  Indus;  pop.  about  20,000.     Part 
it  is  bnilt  on  an  island  15  m,  long,  which 
formed  by  the  Indus  and  an  offset  of  that 
■cam  called  the  Fulailee,    It  is  defended  by 
brtress  of  imposing  appearance  but  no  great 
strength,  and  has  manufactures  of  matehloeks, 
sworda,  spears,  and  shields,  and  of  ornamental 
sillss  and  cottons.    The  town  is  connected  with 
Eurrachee  on  the  Arabian  sea  by  a  railway 
120  m,  long.    Hydrabad  was  formerly  the  re^- 
denceof  the  chief  amirs  of  Sinde,  who  governed 
the  sonthem  and  principal  part  of  the  coun- 
try.   A  victory  was  gained  over  a  Sindian 
force  near  here  by  Sir  0.  Napier,  Feb.  24, 1843. 
HVDKANCEl  (Gr.  Map,  water,  and  &yyos,  a 
vase),  a  genus  of  shrubby  plants,  to  which  the 
name  was  applied  for  no  obvious  reason,  be- 
tong^ng  to  the  natural  order  aaxifragaeem,  and 
natives  of  Asia  and  of  Forth  America.    The 
species  best  known  {H.  EorUntia),  the  com- 
mon hydrangea,  was  introduced  into  England 
from  China  in  the  year  1790  by  Sir  Joseph 


Banks.  Oommerson,  wishing  to  honor  his 
friend  Mme.  Hortense  Lapeante,  called  the 
■pXaaX  Lapeav-tia ;  hut  thinking  the  compliment 
not  sufficiently  pointed,  he  changed  tbe  name 
to  HoTtensia,  by  which  it  is  still  known  in 
France;  when  it  was  found  to  belong  to  the 
old  genus  hyd/rangea,  Oommerson's  generic 
name  was  retained  for  the  species;  it  is  often 
incorrectly  written  horUnsU.  It  is  a  smooth, 
dwarf,  vigorous  shrub,  with  opposite,  coarsely 
toothed,  oval  leaves,  and  bears  immense  globu- 
lar clusters  of  sterile  flowers,  which  are  whit«, 
pink,  or  blue,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  Outlings  of  the  wood  or  of  the  growing 
stems  will  root  without  difBouIty.  The  liydran- 
gea  delights  in  an  unlimited  supply  of  water, 
fading  at  once  on  its  being  withheld.  There  is 
a  variety  with  variegated  foliage,  nearly  all  sil- 
very white,  which  is  fine  in  the  greenhouse,  but 
does  not  endure  our  hot  sun.  Specimens  are 
mentioned  in  England  of  30  ft.  cironmferenoe, 
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and  producing  on  a  single  clump  more  than 
1.000  heads  or  corymbs  of  flowers.  In  the 
United  States,  even  so  far  north  as  Boston,  it 
will  survire  the  winter  if  slightly  protected  by 
the  stems  being  covered.  The  wild  hydran- 
gea (S.  arloregeerts,  Linn.)  is  a  shrub  4  to  6 


Hydnujgen  (II,  qBorcUblia}. 


ft.  high  ;  its  flowers,  whieh  are  borne  on  flat 
cymes,  are  white  or  yellowish,  and  usually  all 
fertile,  but  sometimes  with  a  row  of  sterile 
ones  around  the  margin;  the  species  ranges 
from  Pennsylvania  southward.    The  oak-leaved 
hydrangea  (S.  querc^olia)  was  first  discovered 
by  Bartram  in  Georgia ;  it  was  carried  to  Eng- 
land in  1803,  and  is  the  finest  Horth  American 
species;  it  has  deeply  lobed,  oak-like  leaves, 
and  fine  lai^  corymbs  of  nearly  white  flowers, 
which  change  afterward  to  purple.    In  the  gar- 
dens at  the  north  isoften  seen  the  snowy-leaved 
hydrangea  {H.  nivea,  Ms.),  a  shrub  from  6  to 
8  ft.  high,  with  large  leaves  of  a  silveir  white- 
ness beneath,  and  flowers  in  terminal    yme 
hating  a  few  showy,  white,  sterile  flo  ets  ea 
closing  many  small,  green,  fertileones ;     g    ws 
in  the  upper  part  of  Geoi^a  and  the  Ca  o 
naa.    Within  a  few  years  several  fine  hyd  a 
geas  have  been  introduced  from  Japan  some 
of  which,  though  they  have  received    pe  fi 
names,  are  varieties  of  JI.  Rartemio    wh  e 
others  are  distinct;  preeminent  among  these 
is  M.  panieulata  grmdijlora  (sometimes   a    d 
S.  deuUifolia\  which  is  one  of  the  finest  hardy 
Bhruhs  in  cultivation ;  it  produces  an  ob  on 
panicle,  oilen  a  foot  long,  of  sterile  flow 
which  are  at  first  white,  then  gradna  y 
pink,  and  by  the  time  frost  comes  fh  y  a 
brownish  red. 

HIDBASTIS.    See  Puccoon. 

HYDRATES  (Gr.  v6ap,  water),  compounds  con- 
taining water,  orits  elements  in  the. proportion 
to  form  water.  Thus  lime  (oxide  of  calcium) 
slaked  with  water  forms  a  chemical  combina- 
tion with  a  portion  of  this,  and  falls  to  a  white 
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powder,  which  is  a  hydrate  of  lime.  Hydrate 
of  potassa  is  a  combinatiou  of  potassa  and 
water,  and  is  permanent  even  when  exposed  to 
high  temperature.  Common  oil  of  vitriol  is 
also  a  chemical  combination  of  water  and  sul- 
phuric anhydride. 

mDKllJLIC  UH,  a  machine  for  raising  water 
by  employing  its  own  momentum,  acquired  by 
a  fall,  a  portion  of  the  water  only  being  raised. 
The  accompanying  diagram,  flg.  1,  wifl  serve 
to  explain  its  action.  An  impulse  pipe,  H, 
leads  from  a  cistern  or  reservoir,  0,  and  haa  a 
fall  depending  on  the  amount  of  impulse  re- 
quired, and  corresponding  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  machine,  and  on  the  height  the  water  is 
required  to  be  raised.  The  lower  end  of  tliis 
impulse  pipe  turns  up  at  A,  where  there  is  a 
large  valve,  usually  conical  and  opening  down- 
ward. This  yalve  is  of  such  a  weight  that  the 
simple  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  cist«ni  and 

Sipe,  or  the  head,  will  not  raise  it,  a  certain 
egree  of  momentum  being  required  for  that 
purpose.  When  the  valve  is  open  the  water 
rushes  through  it  and  soon  attains  this  required 
momentum,  and  the  valve  rises  and  shuts 
against  its  seat.  The  motion  of  the  water  in 
the  end  at  A  is  arrested,  but  not  entirely  so  in 
that  portion  of  the  pipe  between  H  and  the 
cistern,  for  the  impulse  opens  the  valve  B  and 
forces  water  into  the  bell-shaped  chamber  D, 
and  eventually  into  the  delivery  pipe  E.  When 
the  impulse  of  the  water  flowing  through  the 
valve  B  becomes  less  than  the  pressure  upon 
it,  the  valve  closes  and  prevents  the  water 
which  has  passed  through  from  returning.  The 
time  of  this  flow  is  very  short,  because  the  ar- 
rest of  motion  of  the  water  in  the  end  of  the 
impulse  pipe  so  reduces  the  force  exerted 
ag^nst  the  impulse  valve  that  it  falls  after  a 
bi'ief  interval,  when  the  water  again  rushes  out 
and  reheves  the  pressure  at  B.  But  it  soon 
acquires  sufiident  momentum  to  again  raise 
the  impulse  valve,  when  the  shock  is  repeated, 
and  the  acquired  momentam  again  expends  it- 
ejnpy  e         eB    and  the 


water  ascends  mto  the  air  chamber  and  deliv- 
ery pipe.  The  use  of  the  air  chamber  is  obvi- 
ously to  produce  a  constant  pressure  in  the 
fiipe  E,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  and  to  relieve 
t  from  the  sudden  shock  which  would  other- 
wise be  caused  by  the  shutting  of  the  valve  B, 
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The  expenditure  of  force  in  this  machine  is 
obtainea  lay  multiplying  the  amount  of  water 
disohurged  at  A  into  the  head,  or  height  of 
water  in  the  cistern  above  the  valve  A.  Tlie 
economy  of  force  is  found  by  mnltiplying  the 
amount  of  water  delivered  by  the  pipe  E  into 
the  height  to  which  it  is  raised.  The  proportion 
in  good  rams  is  from  60  to  70  per  cent.  The 
head  of  water  should  be  from  4  to  6  ft.  for  rais- 
ing water  vertically  30  ft.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proportional 
inoreaae  of  head  to  increase  in  height  of  the 
delivery  pipe,  and  machines  of  different  modes 
of  construction  will  require  variation  in  this 
particular.  The  height  of  head  is,  however, 
practically  restricted  in  consequence  of  the 
wear  and  strain  produced  by  the  shock  when 
the  head  is  great.  A  practical  difBculty  in  the 
machine  is  to  preserve  the  necessary  quantity 
of  air  in  the  air  chamber.  This  is  constantly 
being  absorbed  by  the  water,  so  that  in  time 
its  volume  becomes  too  small  to  yield  silfficient 
elasticity.  The  difficulty  is  obviated  to  a  great 
degree  by  the  opplicatioa  of  what  is  called  a 
shifting  valve,  opening  mward  at  Q.  There  is 
a  moment  of  time  after  the  shotting  of  the  im- 
pulse valve  when  there  is  in  certain  parts  of 
tiie  machine  a  diminution  of  internal  pressure 
to  a  degree  below  tliat  of  the  pressni'e  of  the 
atmosphere.  During  this  moment  a  bubble  of 
fflT  will  enter  at  G  and  ascend  into  the  air 
chamber,  but  it  is  difficult  so  to  regulate  the 
supply  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  air  chamber  and  introduce  a  fresh  supply 
of  air.  In  lai^e  European  machines  there  is 
often  plac«d  at  B  an  inner  air  chamber  with 
two  valves  at  its  base,  suspended  by  iiinges 
and  opening  laterally.  The  irapnlse  pipe  may 
be  straight,  and  inclined  as  shown  in  tbe  fig- 
nre,  or  have  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  limb ; 
or  it  may  be  cnrved.  There  are  several  prac- 
tical points  in  regard  to  its  size  and  length 
which  should  be  observed  in  the  erection  of 
the  ram.  In  general,  it  may  bo  stated  that  if 
the  impulse  pipe  is  very  wide  and  short,  it  will 
not  maintain  a  sufficient  impulse  to  lift  the 
water  against  great  pressure  in  a  long  delivery 


pipe,  because  of  the  tendency  to  a  reactionary 
movement  of  its  contents,  wliich  ia  prevent- 
ed by  the  resistance  offered  by  a  longer  and 
smaller  pipe.  The  invention  of  the  hydraulic 
ram  is  ascribed  to  the  elder  Montgolfler,  and 
its  improvements  to  his  son.     The  principle, 
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however,  was  previously  employed  by  John 
Whitehurst  of  Cheapside  in  a  machine  con- 
structed by  him  in  1772,  an  account  of  which 
was  published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions "  in  1776.  Jig,  2  is  a  representation  of 
Whitehurst's  machine,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  principal  difference  between  it  and  Mont- 
golfler's  ram  is  that  it  has  a  stopcock  in  place 
of  the  automatic  impolse  valve.  Leading  from 
the  cistern  H  is  a  long  pipe,  A  E,  much  longer 
in  proportion  than  is  represented  in  the  figure, 
which  is  the  impulse  pipe.  Its  contents  re- 
ceive momentum  from  the  opening  of  the  cock 
B,  which  is  several  feet  below  E.  When  suf- 
ficient force  has  been  obtained  the  cock  is  shut, 
and  the  column  of  water  in  A  B  is  urged  by  its 
momentum  along  the  direct  branch  of  the  pipe 
G,  throngh  its  depressed  extremity  D,  into  tiie 
bottom  of  the  air  chamber  C.  This  part  of 
the  pipe  contains  a  valve  opening  toward  the 
air  chamber,  corresponding  to  the  one  in  Mont- 
golfier's  machine.  F  is  the  loivor  section  of 
the  delivery  pipe.  The  principle  of  action  is 
precisely  the  same  in  the  two  machines,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  ram  wiU  answer  for 
that  of  Whitehurst's  machine, 

HTDBltUCS.    See  Htdroueohanics. 

HVDROCEPBiLTiS.  Bee  Bea-lh,  Dise&sss  Of 
THE,  vol.  iii.,  p.  107. 

HVDBOCHLORIC  ACID,  or  ChioFohydile  Icld,  a 
gaseous  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  chlo- 
rine and  one  of  hydrogen  (HOi),  of  combining 
proportion  36'B,  long  known  in  its  aaueoas 
solution  by  the  names  of  mnriatio  acid,  mu- 
rine salt,  and  spirit  of  salt,  in  reference  to  its 
being  prepared  from  sea  salt  (murias).  Priest- 
ley first  obtained  it  as  a  gas. in  1773,  and  Gay- 
Lnssac,  Th^nard,  and  Davy  long  afterward 
showed  that  it  consists  of  equal  volumes  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen,  and  occupies  the  same- 
space  as  the  gases  which  produce  it.  Its  ele- 
ments mixed  together  slowly  combine  by  the 
action  of  the  light,  but  instantly  with  explo- 
sion if  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
or  if  an  electric  spark  is  passed  through  the 
mixture,  or  a  lighted  taper  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  it.  The  gas  ia  obtained  by  adding 
concentrated  snlpbuHc  acid  to  common  salt 
placed  in  'a  retort,  and  collecting  over  mer- 
cury. The  chlorine  of  the  salt  ^chloride  of 
sodium)  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  producing  hydtoohloric  acid  and 
acid  sulphate  of  soda;  or,  by  symbols,  NaOl 
+H,SO,  =  HCI-l-KaHSO..  The  gas  is  col- 
orless, but  escaping  in  the  air  it  instantly 
unites  with  moisture  present,  and  forms  a 
white  cloud.  It  has  a  strongly  acid  taste  and 
a  pungent  odor.  Taken  into  the  lungs  it  is 
irrespirable,  but  when  diluted  with  air  is  not 
so  irritating  as  chlorine.  It  neither  snpports 
combustion  nor  is  itself  inflammable.  Under 
a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  at  50°  F.,  it  is 
condensed  4nto  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1'27, 
which  dissolves  bitumen.  'The  density  of  the 
gas  is  13f!9-5,  nir  being  1000.  Its  afBnity  for 
water  is  such  that  it  can  be  kept  only  in  jars 
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over  mercury.  If  a  piece  of  ice  be  introduced 
into  &  jar  containing  the  gas,  the  ice  is  in- 
stantlf  liquefied,  and  tbe  gas  disappears.  If 
the  jar  be  opened  under  water,  the  water 
rushes  np  aa  into  a  vacunm.  Water  at  40°  F. 
absorbs  nearij  its  own  weight,  or  about  480 
times  its  bulk  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  in- 
croaaing  in  volume  about  one  third,  and  ac- 
quiring a  density  of  1'2109 ;  at  this  strength  it 
contains  nearly  43  per  cent,  of  acid.  The 
aqneous  solution  is  the  form  in  which  the  acid 
is  commonly  known.  It  is  of  various  degrees 
of  strength,  the  strongest  readily  obtained 
having  6  equivalents  of  water  to  1  of  acid, 
40-66  per  cent,  of  real  aeid,  and  being  of  spe- 
cific gravity  1'303,  This  loses  acid  by  evapo- 
ration, coming,  aooording  to  Prof.  Graham,  to 
13  equivalents  of  water  to  1  of  acid,  this  con- 
taining 2S'52  of  real  acid,  and  being  of  spe- 
cific gravity  1-119T-  When  reduced  by  dis- 
tillation till  it  changes  no  more,  it  contains  IS'4 
equivalents  of  water  and  20  per  cent,  of  real 
acid,  and  is  of  specific  grarity  1-0947.  The  fol- 
lowing table  by  Mr.  E.  Davy  g^ves  its  strength 
at  different  densities : 


An  approximate  result  is  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  decimal  of  the  specific  gravity  by  200. 
—The  pure  concentrated  acid  is  colorless,  and 
ftuning  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  conve- 
niently use  J  for  most  purposes  diluted  to  aspe- 
cific  gravity  of  about  ]■!,  at  which  it  does  not 
fame.  Though  powerftilly  acid,  it  is  not  so 
corrosive  as  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  decomposed 
by  substances  which  yield  oxygen  freely,  as 
the  manganese  dioxide,  and  is  thus  made  to 
furnish  chlorine  gas,  its  hydrogen  combining 
with  tlie  osygen  of  the  metallic  oside.  Ni- 
trate, of  silver,  AgUOa  (old  AgO,NOi),  detects 
its  presence  by  the  formation  of  a  white  curdy 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  AgOI,  which 
is  soluble  in  ammonia,  bnt  not  in  nitric  acid. — 
Ingredientsused  for  preparing  hydrochloric  acid 
either  upon  a  large  or  small  scale  are  common 
salt,  sniphuric  aeid,  -and  water.  Different  pro- 
portions are  adopted,  the  most  usual  being 
equal  weights  of  concentrated  acid  and  of  salt, 
or  in  the  lai^  way  6  parts  of  salt  to  5  of  acid, 
being  an  eqnivalent  of  each,  to  which  5  parts 
of  water  are  usually  added.  The  acid  mixed 
with  about  half  water  is  poured  when  cool 
upon  the  salt  contained  in  a  large  retort,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  water  is  placed  in  the- 
vessel  serving  as  a  condenser  to  receive  the 
gas.  Heat  is  applied  to  the  retort,  and  the  acid 
gas  distils  over ;  the  water  in  the  condenser 


allows  none  of  it  to  escape,  so  long  as  it  is  kept 
cool  and  is  not  saturated.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion obtdned  is  of  specific  gravity  ahout  1'17, 
and  contains  34  per  cent,  of  diy  acid.  The 
residuam  is  eommoa  sulphate  of  soda  or  Glau- 
ber's salt.  The  acid  is  so  cheaply  prepared  in 
large  chemical  works,  that  it  is  seldom  made  in 
the  laboratory.  It  is  an  incidental  product  in 
the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  was 
formerly  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  The  com- 
mercial article  is  often  contaminated  with  iron, 
which  gives  it  a  yellow  color,  though  this  is 
sometimes  owing  to  organic  matter,  as  cork  or 
wood.  Sulphuric  acid  is  almost  always  present 
in  it,  and  sometimes  free  chlorine  and  nitrous 
acid.  Sulphurous  acid,  HiSOs,  has  also  been 
found,  to  the  amount  of  7  to  nearly  II  per 
cent.  Sulphuric  acid  is  detected  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  bary- 
ta, produced  when  chloride  of  barium,  BaOlj, 
is  added  to  a  diluted  portion  of  acid.  Traces 
of  sulphurous  acid  are  detected  by  amixtura 
of  perchlorideof  iron  and  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, Pi-ussian  bine  being  formed  by  the  re- 
ducing action  of  the  acid  on  the  mixture.  Arse- 
nic and  chloride  of  lead,  PhOis,  may  sometimes 
be  detected  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, H,S  (Pba,  +  H8,  =  3HC1  +  PbS),  The 
common  method  of  purifying  is  to  dilute,  add 
chloride  of  barium,  and  distil. — Hydrochloric 
acid  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts,  especially 
as  a  solvent  for  mineral  substances.  In  combi- 
nation with  nitricacid  it  makes  the  aqvaregia, 
nsedfordiasolvinggoldand  platinum.  It  is  used 
to  furnish  chlorinein  the  preparation  of  bleach- 
ing and  disinfectant  salts,  and  in  tbe  production 
of  sal  ammtfniac;  and  is  employed  to  extract 
gelatine  fi-om  bones.  When  neutralized  with 
basic  oxides,  it  does  not  combine  as  an  acid 
with  these,  but  pves  its  hydrogen  to  their  oxy- 
gen, and  its  chlorine  nnites  with  the  metallic 
base  of  the  oxide. — In  medicine  hydrochloric 
acid  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  largely 
diluted,  to  assist  the  process  of  digestion,  which 
it  does  by  replacing  the  deficient  portion  of  the 
normal  acid  and  of  the  gastric  juice.  When 
administered  with  pepsine  it  forms  a  sort  of  ar- 
tificial gastricjuice.  It  has  also  been  employed 
as  a  tonic  in  various  diseases,  and  as  an  in- 
gredient of  gargles,  when  sufficiently  diluted. 
The  strong  acid  may  be  used  as  an  escharotic. 
It  is  much  less  corrosive  than  sniphuric  acid. 
When  poisoning  has  occurred  from  swallowing 
the  strong  acid,  it  should  be  neutralized  by 
magnesia  or  soap,  and  the  case  then  treated  as 
other  kinds  of  corrosive  poisoning  are.  The 
principal  indications  for  the  tlierapeniie  admin- 
istration of  hydrochloric  acid  are  to  be  found 
in  calculous  affections,  in  certain  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia, in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  in 
apnthons  affections  of  the  mouth  and  stomach. 
It  may  be  ^ven  in  the  dose  of  from  10  to  80 
drops  three  or  four  times  a  day,  freely  diluted 
with  water.  Its  local  application  in  cases  of  ul- 
cerated,-putrid,  and  diphtheritic  sore  throat  has 
often  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 
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BYDEOCTANIC  A€ID,  or  Prnsdt  Add  (HON= 
HOy;  chemical  equivalent  27),  was  first  ob- 
tained in  its  aqueona  soludou  by  Scheole  i& 
1783,  who  described  it  correctly  aa  consisting 
of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen ;  bat  the 
true  natnre  of  the  cotn^onnd  was  determined 
hy  Gay-Lnssac  30  years  later,  who  first  ob- 
tained the  anhydrous  acid.  This  is  a  colorless, 
inflammable,  liquid,  possessing  a  strong  odor, 
which  is  recognized  in  peach  blossoms;  but 
when  exhaled  from  the  pure  acid  it  is  so  pow- 
erful as  to  cause  immediate  headache  and  gid- 
diness, involving  the  most  serious  consequen- 
cea  to  life  itself.  The  vapor  is  so  remarkably 
volatile,  that  a  drop  of  the  acid  congeals  upon 
a  piece  of  glass  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of 
a  portion  of  the  liqnid.  It  boils  at  80°,  and 
freezes  at  5°  into  a  libronsmass.  At  45°  F.  its 
apeoifio  gravity  is  0'7058.  Its  taste  (a  hazard- 
ous test)  is  acrid  and  bitter  like  that  of  bitter 
almonds.  Its  acid  properties  are  feeble ;  the 
faint  red  tinge  it  imparts  to  litmns  paper  soon 
disappears ;  and  it  fails  to  decompose  salts  of 
carbonic  acid.  It  eiiats  ia  parts  of  many  plants, 
aa  the  kernels  of  peaches,  almonds,  plums,  &c., 
and  in  the  leaves  of  the  peach,  lanrel,  &c.  It 
is  also  generated  in  the  processes  contrived  for 
estraoting  it  from  various  vegetable  matters. 
The  chief  source  of  the  acid,  however,  is  the 
blood,  hoofa,  horns,  and  tissues  of  animals, 
which  are  made  to  furnish  cyanogen  to  potas- 
»ura  on  being  ignited  with  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash, and  the  cyanide  thns  obtained  and  other 
cyanides  of  the  same  derivation  are  employed 
to  famish  the  cyanogen  for  the  acid.  Its  col- 
oration in  Prussian  blue  gave  it  the  name  of 
Prussic  acid.  Many  meUiods  have  been  de- 
vised for  preparing  the  anhydrous  acid.  The 
cyanide  of  mercury  haa  been  decomposed  to- 
gether with  hydrochloric  acid,  thus  producing 
chloride  of  mercury  and  hydrocyanic  acid ; 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  also  diluted 
snlpbnrie  acid  have  by  suitable  processes  been 
substituted  for  the  hydrochloric  acid.  But  the 
aqueous  solution  or  medicinal  acid  is  common- 
ly prepared  direct  hy  some  one  of  the  nnmer- 
ons  processes  of  the  pharmaeopteias.  The  fol- 
lowing, adopted  in  the  United  States,  is  rec- 
ommended for  its  simplicity  and  convenience ; 
Of  cyanide  of  silver  50^-  gi'ains  are  dissolved 
in  41  grains  of  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with 
a  fiuid  ounce  of  distilled  water;  the  mistare 
is  shaken  in  a  well  stopped  phial,  and  the  clear 
liquor,  poured  off  from  the  insoluble  matter 
which  subsides,  is  kept  in  tight  bottles  exclu- 
ded from  the  light.  Single  equivalents  of  the 
acid  and  cyanide  salt  are  employed ;  and  by 
their  mutual  decomposition  hydrocyanic  acid 
is  obtained  in  solution,  and  chloride  of  silver 
falls  as  a  precipitate.  By  this  method  the  acid 
may  always  be  prepared  as  wanted ;  a  matter 
of  no  little  importance  in  its  medicinal  applica- 
tions, in  consideration  of  its  liability  to  decom- 
pose spontaneonsly,  and  its  consequent  uncer- 
tain composition  and  strength.  The  aqueous 
solutiona  prepared  by  the  different  processes 


adopted  are  not  uniform  in  their  proportions 
of  anhydrous  acid;  but  their  strength  ought 
not  to  exceed  3  per  cent,  of  pure  acid.  Vari- 
ous methods  are  given  in  the  chemical  books 
of  ascertaining  this  strength  and  the  degree 
of  purity.  Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
are  the  most  common  foreign  bodies  present. 
The  quantity  of  real  acid  is  usually  determmed 
by  the  weight  of  cyanide  of  silver  precipita- 
ted on  adding  nitrate  of  alver.  By  the  Uni- 
ted States  formula  100  grains  of  pure  acid 
must  accurately  saturate  12-7  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  dissolved  in  dbtilled  water,  and  pro- 
duce a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver,  which, 
washed  and  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 312°,  shall  weigh  10  grains  and  be  wholly 
soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid.  If  a  residue  re- 
main, it  is  chloride  of  silver,  in^cating  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  original. 
Sulphuric  acid  would  be  indicated  by  a  pre- 
cipitate formed  on  adding  chloride  vf  barium 
to  a  portion  of  the  acid. — Hydrocyanic  acid  is 
well  known  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
poisons,  destructive  to  vegetable  as  well  as  ani- 
mal life.  Seeds  immersed  in  it  lose  their  ger- 
minating power,  and  the  stems  of  sensitive 
plants  lose  their  pecuhar  property  by  its  appb- 
cation.  Small  doses  of  hydrocyanic  acid  give 
rise  to  a  hitter  taste,  a  tingling  in  the  throat,  a 
feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  and  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  saliva.  If  the  dose  is  in- 
creased, there  are  in  addition  headache,  dizzi- 
ness, confusion,  drowsiness,  and  sometimes 
nausea  and  labored  breathing.  After  the  long 
continued  nse  of  small  doses  the  pulse  becomes 
less  frequent.  Aa  the  dose  is  increased  the 
symptoms  above  mentioned  increase  in  inten- 
sity, especially  the  dyspncea,  while  the  pulse  be- 
comes frequent  and  small.  Consciousness  may 
be  completely  lost,  the  pupil  dilated,  and  con- 
vulsions occur,  and  yet  recovery  take  place. 
Fatal  cases  occur  with  aggravation  of  these 
symptoms,  except  when  death  takes  place  so 
rapidly  that  no  symptoms  are  developed  be- 
yond sudden  loss  of  conseiousnesa,  a  abort  pe- 
riod of  labored  breathing,  disappearance  of  the 
pulse,  and  collapse.  When  continuously  ap- 
plied externally,  hydrocyanic  acid  lessens  the 
irritability  of  the  sensitive  nerves.  It  ia  uaed 
in  medicine  to  diminish  pmu  and  irritation ;  in 
some  affections  of  the  stomach  to  check  vom- 
iting; and  in  chest  affections  to  allay  cough, 
especially  of  a  spasmodic  character.  Oil  of 
bitter  almonds  has  been  used  to  produce  the 
effect  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  the  amount  of 
acid  contained  therein  is  so  variable  that  it 
is  an  uncertain  preparation.  When  poisoning 
takes  place,  death  often  approaches  so  rapidly 
as  to  preclude  the  employment  of  any  efBeient 
treatment.  But  if  the  heart  is  still  beating, 
stimulants,  especially  ammonia,  should  be  very 
cautiously  applied.  Cold  affusion  may  also  act 
as  an  excitant,  and  artificial  respiration  may 
sustain  life  long  enough  for  a  portion  of  the 
poison  to  be  eliminated,  and  life  saved.  The 
subcutaneous  iajeotion  of  atropia  haa  also  boon 
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proposed,  but  has  not  been  proved  to  be  of 
much  value  aa  an  antidote.  After  deatb  and 
before  decomposition  has  taken  place,  the  prea- 
enoo  of  byiirocyacio  aoid  is  rendered  apparent 
in  the  blood  vessels  and  also  in  the  brain  by 
its  peculiar  odor.  .  To  obtain  the  acid,  the  con- 
tents of  the  atomact  should  be  washed  with 
distilled  water  and  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  dis- 
tilled in  a  water  bath.  The  product  may  then 
be  subjected  to  the  various  tests  given  in  the 
chemical  works.  The  therapeutic  value  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  limited  chiefly  to  a  few 
nervous  afifeotions  of  the  stomacli,  to  the  vom- 
iting of  pregnancy,  and  to  whooping  cough 
and  spasmodic  derangements  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  Only  the  dilute  form  is  used  medi- 
cinally, of  which  the  dose  varies  from  two  to 
five  or  six  drops. 

HYDROOTn'tllllCS.    See  Htdromeohanics. 

HTDROFLMRIC  ACID.    See  Fluoeisb. 

HYDROGEN  (Gr.  vSup,  water,  and  yeimaav,  to 
produce),  an  eiementary  gaseous  body,  named 
from  its  property  of  forming  wator  by  com- 
bining witii  oxygen.  Its  symbol  is  H  ;  chemi- 
cal equivalent  1 ;  weight  compared  with  air 
006926 ;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  under  ordinary 
pressure  and  temperature  314  grtuns,  being  16 
times  less  than  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen,  and 
.14'4  times  lesd  than  air.  One  litre  of  hydro- 
gen gas  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure  weighs 
0-08936  gramme.  It  was  known  near  the 
close  of  the  I^Tth  century,  and  was  termed  in- 
flammable air  from  its  burning  with  a  flame ; 
it  was  also  called  phlogiston,  from  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  being  the  matter  of  heat.  Its  real 
nature  was  first  described  by  Cavendish  in 
1766.  The  gas  is  not  found  uncombined,  bnt 
is  readily  obtained  by  decomposing  water,  of 
which  it  constitutes  abont  one  ninth  by  weight, 
the  remainder  being  oxygen.  This  process  is 
effected  very  miich  as  metallic  oxides  are  de- 
composed, some  substance  being  presented  to 
the  compound  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
the  oxygen,  and  combining  with  it  liberates 
the  hydrogen  or  other  element.  The  vapor  of 
water  passed  through  an  iron  tube  filled  with 
iron  shavings  and  kept  at  a  rod  heat  is  thus 
decomposed,  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  iron, 
and  the  Jiydrogen  escaping.  The  common 
method  of  preparing  the  gas  is  to  place  some 
bits  of  zino  in  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid  di- 
luted with  five  or  six  times  its  bulk  of  water. 
Chemical  action  immediately  takes  place,  and 
the  zinc  is  dissolved  with  effervescence,  owing 
to  the  bubbles  of  hydrogen  separating  from 
the  liquid.  The  reaction  is  represented  by 
the  formula  Zn+naS0,  =  Zn80,-HH,.  With 
an  ounce  of  zinc  there  may  bo  obtdned  615 
cubic  inches  of  hydrogen.  A  common  flask 
answers  very  well  for  the  apparatus,  by  in- 
serting a  bent  tube  through  the  cork  for  the 
exit  of  the  gas,  and  a  straight  tabe,  termi- 
nating above  in  a  small  funnel,  and  reaching 
beiow  the  cork  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flask,  at  least  so  aa  to  be  covered  by  the 
liquid.    Through  this  tube  the  acid  is  poured 
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in  as  required,  the  zinc  and  water  being  first 
introduced.  The  sulphur  and  carbon  which 
are  present  in  almost  all  zinc  appear  in  the  hy- 
drogen as  traces  of  sulphupett«a  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid.  They-may  be  separated  by  agi- 
tating the  gas  with  lime  water.  When  pare,  hy- 
drogen has  neither  taste,  smell,  nor  color.  It 
is  destructive  to  animal  life  when  inhaled  for  a 
short  time,  and  extinguishes  a  burning  taper 
plur^ed  into  it.  Yet  it  is  itself  highly  com- 
bustible, burning  with  a  faint  bluish  yeDow 
flame  at  its  contact  with  atmospheric  air  or 
oxygen ;  and  when  mixed  with  proper  propor- 
tions of  ether  and  ignited  by  flame,  an  electric 
spark,  or  a  glass  rod  heated  hardly  to  redness, 
its  oombusUon  is  instantaneous  and  explosive. 
A  pieceof  spongy  platinum  introduced  into  the 
mixture  also  causes  combustion  to  take  place. 
The  most  violent  effects  are  produced  by  a  mix- 
ture of  two  volumes  of  hydr<^en  and  one  of 
oxygen.  The  only  product  of  the  combustion 
of  liydrogen  is  water.  The  gas  is  made  to  en- 
ter into  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  producing  heat  sufficient  to  cause  ila  igni- 
tion, by  directing  a  jet  of  it  upon  a  piece  of 
spongy  platinum,  or  even  upon  a  perfectly  clean 
surface  of  sheet  platinum.  The  metal  becomes 
red  hot,  the  gas  ignites,  and  thus  a  light  may  be 
instantaneously  obtained.  A  little  apparatus 
was  devised  for  this  purpose  by  Prof.  DObe- 
reiner,  which  would  be  an  excellent  means  of 
obtaining  a  flame  in  the  absence  of  the  cheap 
matches  in  common  use.  Though  the  flame  of 
hydrogen  is  very  slightly  luminous,  a  bright 
light  is  emitted  from  the  heated  platinum;  and 
an  apparatus  based  on  this  principle  has  been 
applied  to  purposes  of  illumination  in  tlie  place 
of  ordinary  gas  lights.  Such  lights  were  at  one 
time  in  practical  use  in  France  and  England. . 
The  hydrogen  was  produced  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  water,  effected  by  passing  its  vapor 
over  incandescent  cliarcoal  contained  in  a  tube ; 
some  carbonic  oxide  and  carburetted  hydrogen 
were  generated,  which  burned  with  the  hy- 
drogen,  the  jet  of  mixed  gases  being  direct- 
ed gainst  a  basket  constructed  of  fine  gauze 
of  platinum,  which  became  intensely  hot  and 
highly  luminous.  Hydrogen  produces  intense 
heat  by  its  combustion,  taking  up  more  oxygen 
than  is  required  by  the  same  weight  of  any 
other  combustible.  It  is  this  property  that  has 
led  to  its  application  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe for  melting  the  most  refractory  substances. 
(See  Blowpipe.)  The  levity  of  hydrogen  early 
su^ested  its  use  for  filling  balloons.  The  quan- 
tity required  to  fill  one  of  the  capacity  of  2,000 
cubic  feet  would  weigh  only  10'57  lbs.,  while 
the  same  volnmeof  air  would  weigh  153 '26  lbs., 
giving  an  aseenmonal  power  of  ]42'69  lbs.  Illu- 
minating gas  is  heavier,  but  is  commonly  used 
instead  of  hydrogen  only  on  account  of  its 
greater  cheapness.  Hydrogen  is  so  subtle  and 
penetrating  a  gas  that  it  passes  with  facility 
through  paper  and  also  through  gold  and  silver 
leaves.  A  stream  of  the  gas  directed  against 
one  side  of  the  leaf  may  be  ignited  on  the 
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other.  Hydrogen  combiaes  with  one  equiva- 
lent of  oxygen  to  form  iiydrogen  monoxide  or 
water;  with  two  equivalents  to  form  the  di- 
oxide or  oxygenated  water,  a  liquid  discovered 
hy  Th6nard  in  1818,  and  now  prepared  by 
chemists  for  medicinal  purposes ;  also  with  one 
equivalent  of  nitrogen  to  form  ammonia ;  and 
with  one  of  chlorine  to  form  hydrochloric  acid. 
From  hia  researohes  on  the  occlusion  of  hydro- 
gen bj  palladium,  Prof.  Graham  was  led  to  in- 
fer the  existence  of  an  alloy  of  palladium  and 
hydrogen  gaa  condensed  to  a  solid  form,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  hydrogeniuin.  As- 
soming  that  the  hydrogen  enters  into  the  com- 
bination with  the  den^ty  which  it  would  ex- 
hibit if  BolidiAed  in  the  free  state,  he  calculates, 
from  the  observed  density  of  this  so-oalled  alloy 
of  palladium  and  hydrogenium,  and  of  similar 
alloys  containing  in  addition  gold,  silver,  or 
nickeL  that  tlie  density  of  this  hypothetically 
solidified  hydrogen  varies  between  the  limits 
0-711  and  07645;  mean,  0'733.  The  presence 
of  hydrogen  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  and 
in  the  planets  has  been  shown  by  spectrum 
analysis.  On  the  sun  four  lines  are  attributed 
to  hydrogen. 

HVDEOeiUPBY  is  the  science  which,  by  rep- 
resentation of  the  figure  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  and  its  tributaries  by  means  of  soundings, 
by  observations  of  tides  and  currents,  and  by 
investigations  of  the  winds  and  their  action 
and  of  the  law  of  storms,  aims  to  diminish  the  ' 
risk  attending  the  navigation  of  dangerous 
waters.  The  results  of  these  investigations 
are  shown  upon  charts,  which  give  the  out- 
lines of  the  coasts  and  harbors,  the  depths  of 
water  in  the  navigable  channels,  the  rocks  and 
shoals  with  the  soundings  upon  them,  and 
various  tidal  and  magnetic  information.  In 
the  course  of  the  investigations  specimens  of 
the  bottom  are  also  obtained  by  apparatus  at- 
tached to  the  sounding  lead ;  and  the  temperar 
ture  of  the  water  is  frequently  taken  as  an 
additional  guide  to  determine  the  mariner's  po- 

pared  and  published  by  the  English  and  French 
hydrographic  ofBces  and  by  the  coast  survey 
of  the  United  States,  the  risks  attending  nav- 
igation have  been  greatiy  diminished.  (See 
OoABT  SuKVBY.)  Hydrography,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, belongs  to  modern  times,  although  various 
rude  attempts  at  hydrographic  exaiulnationa 
and  the  construction  of  sea  charts  were  made 
in  early  times.  The  invention  of  charts  for 
mariners  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Henry  the 
Navigator  (1894^1460),  although  earlier  ones 
exist.  Of  necessity  such  were  rude  and  im- . 
perfect,  the  size  and  even  the  true  shape  of 
the  earth  being  then  unknown,  the  log  for 
measuring  nautical  miles  not  in  use,  the  only 
instrument  for  determining  latitude  being  the 
sea  astrolabe,  and  none  existing  for  determin- 
ing the  lon^tude.  Little  was  accomplished 
through  national  instrumentality  toward  the 
improvement  of  our  knowledge  of  the  sea  and 
its  tributaries  imtil  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 


tury; what  little  was  known  being  the  result 
of  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  such  as  Co- 
lumbus, Oabot,  Drake,  and  other  navigators. 
The  researches  of  Oapt.  James  Cook  of  the 
English  navy,  which  were  begun  at  Quebec 
in  1759,  when  he  was  master  of  the  frigate 
Mercury,  and  were  continued  for  about  20 
years,  may  be  considered  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  hydrography.  (See  Oook, 
James,  and  Des  Babbes.)  The  success  of  the 
Eaglish  captain  excited  the  rivalry  of  the 
French ;  and  in  1785  La  P^ronse  was  placed 
in  command  of  an  expedition  consisting  of 
two  frigates,  with  a  corps  of  scientists,  and 
sent  to  continue  the  work  which  Cook's  un- 
timely fate  had  left  unfinished.  Tliey  were 
never  heard  from  after  their  departure  from 
Botany  bay;  but  La  PSrouse  had  sent  home 
fi-om  there  duplicates  of  the  Journals  and  charts 
of  his  discoveries  up  to  the  date  of  his  arrival. 
D'Entrecasteaux's  unsnocesaful  expedition  in 
search  of  him  in  1791  gave  rise  to  a  text  book 
on  marine  surveying  by  his  navigating  oiScer, 
Beautemps-Beanpr^  published  as  an  appendix 
to  the  narrative  of  D'Entrecasteaus's  voyage 

g808).  This,  with  the  exception  of  Alexander 
alrymple's  "Essay  on  the  most  Commodious 
Method  of  Itarine  Surveying"  (1771),  was  the 
first  treatise  published  in  a  practical  shape. 
About  the  time  of  its  publicution  Beautemps- 
BeauprS  took  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  French 
coast,  and  trained  a  corps  of  hydrographers, 
who  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  body  of  scientific 
engineers  to  be  furnished  to  future  expeditions 
for  surveying  and  exploratioa  Spain  has  also 
done  a  ^eat  deal  for  hydrography,  alUiough  in 
a  more  indirect  way.  The  legal  provision  for 
the  examination  of  officers  of  the  mercantile 
marine  as  to  their  competency  to  navigate  a 
vessel,  before  promoting  tliera,  has  given  a 
high  reputation  to  its  merchant  service ;  and 
the  nautical  information  obtained  from  that, 
source  has  been  found  exceedingly  valuable. 
Her  example  has  of  late  years  been  followed 
by  almost  every  nation  having  much  commerce. 
But  in  our  own  times,  with  improved  instru- 
ments, trained  professional  hydr<^aphers,  and 
liberal  appropriations  of  money  and  men,  hy- 
drography has  become  a  recognized  branch  of 
public  works,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  an  ab- 
solute neces^ty  to  the  complete  seaman.  Be- 
connoissances  of  large  extents  of  coast  have 
been  made  by  men  trained  to  the  practice  of 
the  science,  with  such  success  as  to  be  scarcely 
capable  of  correction  by  the  results  of  detailed 
surveys.  In  the  latter  the  aid  of  geodesy  (by 
which  the  positions  of  points  on  shore  are 
accurately  determined)  is  called  in;  and  no 
snch  examination  is  considered  complete  or  ac- 
curate unless  it  depends  upon  triangnlation. 
(See  Coast  Shevet,  vol.  iv.,  p.  757.)  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  the  United  States,  and 
other  nations  have  now  their  hydrographic 
offices  as  established  branches  of  government ; 
and  under  the  direction  of  these  departments 
close  and  accurate  surveys  are  made  of  the 
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home  coasts,  and  their  surveying  vessels  fre- 
quent all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  penetrate 
seas  hitherto  almost  nnkuown,  mapping  the 
limit3  of  harhors,  determining  with  precision 
the  geographical  position  of  lieadlaads  and  en- 
trances, and  of  rocks,  shoals,  and  sands,  manj 
of  them  hitherto  nninown.  In  this  science 
England  is  far  in  advance  of  all  other  nations. 
Not  content  with  a  most  complete  and  admira- 
hle  survey  of  her  own  coasts,  she  has  extended 
her  work  to  all  of  her  possessions  and  to  the 
coasts  of  foreign  nations.  Many  eminent  snr- 
veyors  are  numbered  among  her  naval  ofBcers ; 
hnt  it  is  probable  that  few  have  done  so  much 
or  displayed  so  much  zeal  and  devotion  to  the 
science  as  the  late  Admiral  Beaufort,  so  long 
at  the  head  of  the  hydrograpbic  ofBce  of  the 
admiralty.  His  surveys  were  sometimes  ac- 
tually carried  on  at  his  own  expense.  Much 
importance  is  attached  to  the  resnlts  expected 
from  the  scientifio  cruise  of  the  British  ship 
Challenger,  which  at  the  present  time  (1974) 
is  engaged  in  a  voyage  around  the  world, 
probably  the  most  important  of  its  Wnd  ever 
undertaken.  She  carries  a  lai^  number  of 
men  femiliar  with  almost  all  the  branches  of 
science  and  art,  whose  labors,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  productive  of  mnch  information  in  natural 
science  and  in  marine  surveying  and  deep-sea 
dredging.  Although  sui-passed  by  England  in 
the  number  and  completeness  of  her  foreign 
surveys,  the  hydrographic  work  on  ont  own 
coasts  is  unequalled  for  accuracy  and  rapidity 
of  execution.  Under  the  charge  of  the  coast 
survey  of  the  United  States  it  has  progressed 
in  company  with  the  trigonometrical  and  topo- 
graphical work  of  that  service;  and  it  is  safe 
■  to  assert  that  the  completed  charts  of  the  coast 
and  the  various  harbors  stand  alone  in  the  an- 
nals of  surveying  for  beanty  of  execution,  ac- 
curacy, and  completeness  of  detail.  A  large 
corps  of  skilled  professional  hydrographers  are 
constantly  employed  prosecuting  the  surveys 
of  the  nnmerons  harbors  on  the  Atlantic,  Pa- 
cific, and  gulf  coasts;  and  others  are  engaged 
in  deep-sea  explorations  along  the  course  of 
the  Gulf  sti-eam,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
on  the  coasts  of  California  and  Oregon.  These 
deep-sea  expeditions  have  been  especially  use- 
ful in  determining  the  routes  snitable  for  sub- 
marhie  cables,  several  of  which  have  been  laid 
over  lines  previously  sounded  and  surveyed  by 
officers  belonging  to  the  coast  survey.  One 
of  the  most  siicceasftil  hydrographic  expeditions 
of  modem  times  was  that  undertaken  between 
1861  and  1853  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  coast 
survey  of  the  United  States,  by  Lieut,  (now 
Bear  Admiral)  James  Alden  of  the  navy,  in  the 
schooner  Ewing  and  steamer  Active.  More 
than  1,300  m.  of  the  Pacific  coast  was  ex- 
plored, from  lat.  33°  30'  to  48°  20'  N.,  and 
the  geographical  positions  of  all  the  prominent 
headlands  and  of  the  entrances  to  the  har- 
bors were  determined  by  astronomical  observa- 
tions, from  the  south  em  bonndary  of  the  Tlni- 
ted  States  to  the  strait  of  Fuca;   lines  of 


soundings  were  carried  along  the  coast  through- 
out its  entire  length,  and  hydrographic  recon- 
noissances  made  of  most  of  the  harbors,  with  ac- 
curate views  of  the  different  entrances  and  of 
prominent  points  on  the  coast;  and  subsequent 
careful  detailed  surveys,  based  upon  accurate 
geodetjo  determinations,  have  failed  to  change 
the  restilts  of  this  work  in  any  important  par- 
ticular. The  immediate  result  of  this  recon- 
noissance  was  the  publication  of  a  chart  of  the 
Pacific  coast  for  the  use  of  raaiiners,  and  sub- 
sequently of  a  marine  directory,  which  has 
since  been  elaborated  and  published  as  a 
"  Coast  Pilot  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States." — The  method  of  hydrographic  survey- 
ing, as  now  practised  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  is  as  foflows ;  1.  Eeeonnoissance,  as, 
for  instance,  the  hydrographic  survey  of  a  har- 
bor on  a  foreign  coast,  or  any  place  whei'e  ac- 
curate geodetic  information  cannot  be  obtained. 
Tlie  hydrc^pher,  obliged  himself  to  make  all 
the  determinations  of  points  on  shore  and  the 
outlines  of  the  coast,  applies  the  principles  of 
geodesy  and  topography,  but  of  coarse  in  a  com- 
paratively rude  manner.  A  base  line  may  be 
measured,  if  on  land,  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but 
if  the  working  ground  is  so  fer  from  shore  as  to 
render  points  on  shore  nseless  (as  is  sometimes 
the  case  m  surveys  of  shoals  off  a  low  and 
flat  coast),  or  if  the  coast  is  occupied  by  an 
enemy,  a  base  line  is  sometimes  measured  by 
anchoring  a  boat  at  each  end  of  it,  and  noting 
the  inten'al  between  the  flash  of  a  gun  flred 
from  one  boat  and  the  report  as  heard  at  the 
other.  But  this  very  rude  method  is  only  ad- 
missible where  no  other  is  possible.  Where 
the  surface  to  be  surveyed  is  small,  good  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  from  a  base  line  mea- 
sured by  a  cord,  the  two  ends  being  marked 
either  by  boats  or  buoys.  Signals  are  erected 
at  each  end  of  the  base  line  and  on  prominent 
points  along  the  shore,  the  latter  being  deter- 
mined hy  horizontal  angles  measured  from  each 
end  of  the  base  line.  Not  only  the  angle  be- 
tween each  end  of  the  base  and  each  signal  is 
measured,  but  the  angles  between  the  differ- 
ent signals  themselves ;  and  the  triangles  thus 
formed  are  either  computed  by  trigonometry 
or  platted  by  intersections  upon  the  chart. 
The  latitude  and  longitude  of  some  prominent 
points  are  also  determined.  The  outlines  of 
the  coast  or  harbor  are  drawn  between  inter- 
mediate points  determined  by  horizontal  angles, 
and  the  chart  is  then  ready  for  platting  the 
sounding  lines.  Next,  a  tide  gauge  is  erected. 
This  is  generally  a  plain  st^,  graduated  to 
half  feet;  and  by  continnous  observations  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  and  of  the  times 
of  high  and  low  water,  the  hydrographer  ob- 
tains an  approximate  establishment  for  the 
port,  and  also  the  moans  of  correcting  his 
soundings  for  the  rise  of  the  tide,  which  is 
called  "reducing  them  to  the  level  of  low 
water."  The  shore  line  having  been  rudely 
determined,  and  such  natural  and  artiflciai 
features  mapped  as  may  be  considered  neces- 
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sflty,  it  boat  is  trtarted  from  any  point  in  the 
liarbor  to  mn  the  lines  of  sonDdinga.  The 
boat  is  steered  on  a  certain  course,  and  sound- 
ings are  taken  at  iutorpls  as  nearly  regular  as 
possible.  These  soandings,  together  witli  the 
time  at  which  they  are  taken  and  the  horizon- 
tal angles  for  position,  are  recorded.  The  end 
of  the  lino  is  also  determined  by  angles;  and 
the  boat  is  then  started  on  a  new  Une.  Thus 
the  harbor  or  bay  is  crossed  and  recrossed  by 
lines  of  soundings  intersecting  each  other  in 
numerous  places;  and  these  soundings,  re- 
duced to  low-water  level  and  laid  down  npon 
the  chart,  show  the  depth  at  low  water  not 
only  in  the  channel  but  on  the  various  shoals. 
2.  Deep-Sea  Soundings.  In  this  kind  of  hydro- 
graphy the  position  of  the  vessel  is  deteruained 
from  time  to  time  by  careful  and  numerous  ob- 
servations of  the  sun  and  stars,  and  by  dead  reck- 
oning. The  line  used  has  recently  been  success- 
fully replaced  by  a  wire,  and  the  lead  or  shot  at 
the  end  of  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  bo  detached 
on  striking  the  bottom.  An  iustrnracnt  called 
on  indicator  is  attached  to  the  sounding  line, 
which,  by  means  of  revolving  disks  put  in  mo- 
tion by  a  screw-propeller  wheel,  registers  the 
depths  to  which  it  descends;  when  relieved 
of  the  we^ht  of  the  lead,  it  is  thrown  out  of 
gear  and  drawn  up.  The  line  is  drawn  in  by 
&  reel  worked  by  a  small  steam  engine ;  and  by 
means  of  all  these  appliances  soundings  are 
taken  at  great  depths  with  a  rapidity  and  ac- 
curacy utterly  unknown  until  of  late  years. 
Specimens  of  the  bottom  are  obtained  by  means 
of  specimen  cups  attached  to  the  sounding  line, 
or  by  the  dredge.  The  best  indicators  now  in 
use  are  thoseof  Trowbridge  and  Brooke,  tlie  lat- 
ter gentleman's  having  given  thus  far  the  best 
results.  3.  Hydrographie  Surveys.  The  pro- 
cess in  a  detwled  survey  is  similar  to  that  in  a 
reconuoissanoe,  but  more  elaborate.  The  hy- 
drographer  is  furnished  with  the  positions  of 
numerous  points  on  shore  and  with  a  map 
of  the  sliores  of  the  harbor  in  detail,  on  a  scale 
to  suit  his  own  work.  Upon  this  map  are 
platted  the  points  furnished  him  from  the  geo- 
detic survey;  anduponit healsoconstmotshis 
lines  of  soundings.  Usually  two,  and  sometimes 
tliree  officers  are  employed  in  each  boat  in  run- 
ning the  lines,  the  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment being  that  the  two  angles  necessary  to 
determine  the  position  of  the  boat  can  be  taken 
at  the  same  moment  by  two  observers  without 
stopping  the  boat.  Sometimes,  espeoiaEy  where 
the  work  lies  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  two 
observers  are  placed  on  prominent  points  on 
shore,  each  with  a  theodolite.  At  stated  in- 
tervflis  the  surveying  boat  or  vessel  hoists  a 
ball  or  flag,  when  both  observers  direct  their 
instruments  to  her,  and  npon  the  instant  of  its 
being  lowered  measure  the  angle  between  the 
boat  and  some  flsed  point.  The  intersection 
of  their  two  lines  of  sight  when  platted  upon 
the  chart  gives  the  position  of  the  boat.  The 
lines  of  soundings  are  run  more  closely  than 
in  reconnoissance,  and  as  far  as  possible  are 
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made  to  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  Tidal 
observations  are  made  to  tenths  of  a  foot ;  and 
the  box  gauge,  and  at  certain  central  points 
the  self-registering  gauge,  ore  used.  (See 
Oo48T  SuBVET,  vol.  iv.,  p.  762.)  The  survey- 
ing parties,  from  the  chief  to  the  leadsman, 
are  specially  trained  for  the  work,  and  the  re- 
sulting accuracy  of  such  a  survey  is  corre- 
spondingly great. — Physical  hydrography  inves- 
tigates the  laws  of  the  formation  of  shoals,  the 
effect  upon  harbors  and  channels  of  the  tidal 
currents,  of  the  extension  of  wharves,  and  of 
the  dumping  of  earth  and  ballast;  and  endea- 
vors to  provide  remedies  for  the  changes  which 
injure  a  harbor,  and  to  suggest  means  for  im- 
proving the  channels.  This  branch  of  the  sci- 
ence has  of  late  years  attained  to  great  impor- 
tance both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  researches  of  those  who  have  devo- 
ted themselves  to  its  study  have  resulted  in  in- 
calculable benefits  to  commerce,  (See  Ooast 
ScBVBT,  vol.  iv.,  p.  Y61.)  In  regard  to  cur- 
rents, and  other  hydrographie  details,  see  At- 
lantic OcEAif,  and  Deewhno  (Debp-Sea). 

HTDROIDS,  the  lowest  order  of  acalephs  or 
jelly  £shes,  including,  according  to  Agsasiz, 
two  distinct  forms,  one  resembling  polyps,  the 
other  like  the  jelly  fishes,  there  being  every 
possible  gradation  between  the  two.  It  is  in 
this  order  that  the  phenomena  of  alternate 
generation  have  been  specially  studied  by  Sars 
and  others.  (See  Jelly  Fish.)  There  are  many 
plant-like  forms  which  give  a  mossy  eover- 
eriog  to  seaweeds  and  stones,  producing  buds, 
developmg  in  some  cases  into  free  meduste, 
and  in  others  remaining  attached  to  the  parent 
stalk,  both  discharging  ova  which  swim  off  by 
cihary  processes  to  establish  new  fixed  hydroid 
communities:  In  tiie  tubnlarians  the  hydroid 
is  pedunculated,  and  the  bell-shaped  medusfe 
are  either  free  us  in  coryne  or  persistent  as 
in  iubularia.  In  the  sertularians  the  hydroid . 
is  always  pedunculated  and  attached,  protected 
by  a  horny  sheath,  forming  a  cup  around  the 
head,  with  Iree  medusas  as  in  liampawularia, 
or  free  generative  buds  as  in  sertularia;  their 
mednste  are  flatter  than  in  tubularians.  The 
siphonophorm,  like  the  Portuguese  man-of-war, 
are  also  hydroid  communities. — The  common 
green  hydra  of  fresh  water  (hydra  viridia)  is 
easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye ;  the  body  is  a 
cylindrical  tube,  with  thread  cells,  and  a  green 
I  coloring  matter  believed  to  he  the  same  as  the 
ohlorophyl  of  plants ;  at  the  base  is  a  disk-like 
sucker  for  its  attachment  to  foreign  bodies ; 
it  is  usually  suspended,  head  downward,  from 
some  a/matic  plant,  changmg  its  position  at 
will.  The  month  is  at  the  opposite  end,  sur- 
rounded by  5  to  15  very  contractile  tentacles, 
armed  with  lasso  cells,  hollow,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  general  and  stomachal  cavity 
of  the  body ;  by  these  they  obtain  their  food, 
which  consists  of  minute  aquatic  animals. 
There  are  no  internal  organs  of  any  kind, 
and  they  are  therefore  very  little  higher  than 
the  protozoa.    They  resist  wltliout  dostruc- 
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Hydra 

t  e      la  1         pa  mou  t  n  a  les  (it  the 

f  e  nd,  ai  d  e  oon  letached,  each  m  b 
turn  producing  similar  buds;  both  oya  and 
sperm  cells  are  produced  in  the  eame  individu- 
al, coming  in  contact  in  the  water ;  the  em- 
bryo is  at  first  ciliated  and  free  swimming, 
afterward  hoooming  fixed,  losing  the  cilia,  and 
developing  a  mouth  and  tentacles 

HVDBOHIiXIUKICS,  that  branch  of  natural 
philosophy  which  treats  of  the  mechanics  of 
liquids,  or  of  their  laws  of  equilibrium  and  of 
motion.  It  includes  the  consider  ition  of  those 
molecular  properties  of  hquids  whith  affect 
their  mechanical  appheadona,  such  as  fluidity 
and  slight  compressibility.  The  science  which 
is  here  termed  hydromechanics  has  been  some- 
times treated  under  the  title  of  hydrodynam- 
ics, this  being  made  to  include  hydrostatics 
and  hydraulics,  which  ia  the  nomenclature 
adopted  by  Sir  David  Brewster;  while  others 
treat  of  hydrodynamics  and  hydrostatics  as 
two  independent  subjects,  hydraulics  bebg 
embraced  by  hydrodynamics;  but  the  title 
hydromechanics  which  was  adopted  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  Cyclopedia  seems  to  be  the 
most  comprehensive  and  exact,  and  will  be  re- 
tained.— Hydromechanics  is  comparatively  a 
modem  science,  having  received  its  greatest 
development  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  cen- 
turies. The  ancient  mathematicians  and  hy- 
draulic engineers,  who  constructed  the  aque- 
ducts of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  must  have' been 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  more  obvious 
principles  of  hydranlics  and  hydrostatics ;  and 
at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  Eoman 
aqneducta  hydromechanics  may  he  considered 
as  having  become  entitled  to  be  called  a  sci- 
ence ;  but  the  more  purely  mathematical  prin- 
ciples by  which  its  laws  can  be  well  under- 
stood were  not  diseorered  till  centuries  after. 


Some  of  the  general  principles  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  the  science,  and  are  suscep- 
tible of  analytical  and  experimental  demonstra- 
tion, were  first  given  by  Archimedes  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  3d  centnry  B.  C. ;  and  it  is 
to  him  that  we  owe  the  demonstration  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  equilibrium  of 
liquids,  that  each  particle  in  a  liquid  at  rest 
receives  equal  pressure  in  every  direction,  and 
also  that  a  solid  immersed  in  a  liquid  loses  an 
amount  of  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  water 
displaced,  from  which  he  deduced  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies.  We 
also  owe  to  him  the  method  of  raisii^  water 
by  means  of  the  screw  known  by  his  name. 
Other  advances  in  the  construction  of  hydrau- 
lic machinery  were  made  about  the  same  time 
in  the  Greek  school  at  Alexandria  by  Otesibius 
and  Hero,  who  invented  the  syphon  and  forc- 
ing pump,  and  also  the  fountain  known  as 
Hero's;  but  their  limited  knowledge  of  pneu- 
inataos,  and  the  imperfection  in  the  machinery 
of  those  times,  prevented  them  from  bringing 
the  force  pump  to  anything  like  its  present 
degree  of  efficiency.  The  first  attempt  at  a 
scientific  investigation  of  the  motions  of  liquids 
was  made  by  lie  consul  Frontinus,  who  was 
inspector  of  tlie  public  fountains  at  Rome  un- 
der the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Tr^an,  and  whose 
book  He  Aqu{eductibua  Urbia  £omm  Gommen- 
tariits,  describing  the  nine  great  aqueducts  of 
Eome,  to  which  he  afterward  added  five,  con- 
tains all  the  knowledge  of  hydromechanics  pos- 
sessed by  the  ancients.  From  the  statement 
of  Pliny  that  water  will  rise  to  a  level  with  its 
source,  and  that  it  should  be  elevated  in  leaden 
pipes,  it  appears  that  this  metal  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Bomans  for  small  conduits.  Frontinus 
was  the  last  of  the  ancients  who  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  the  next  investigator 
of  importance  being  Steyinus,  born  about  1550, 
who  was  engineer  of  dikes  for  the  government 
of  Holland.  He  published  a  work  in  Dutch  in 
1536  on  the  "  Principles  of  Statics  and  Hydro- 
statics," in  which  he  restates  the  principle  of 
Archimedes,  and  deduces  fi-om  it  the  "  hydro- 
static parados,"  that  the  pressure  of  a  liquid 
on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  may  be  much  great- 
er than  its  weight.  By  a  method  approaching 
the  infinitesimal  calculus,  he  found  the  pres- 
sure on  the  oblique  bottom  of  a  vessel ;  and 
Whewell  remarks  that  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  embraces  most  of  the  elementary  sci- 
ence of  hydrostatJos  of  the  present  day.  Ga- 
lileo, in  his  "Discourse  on  Floating  Bodies" 
(1613),  shows  a  dear  knowledge  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  science;  but  it  is  to  his 
discovery  of  the  uniform  acceleration  in  fall- 
ing bodies  that  we  owe  one  of  the  chief  foun- 
dations of  hydromechanics.  This  law  was 
afterward  more  fully  applied  by  Torrioelii  in 
his  celebrated  theorem  that  the  velocities  of 
liquid  jets  ai-e  proportional  to  the  square  roots 
of  the  depths  at  which  they  issue  below  the 
surface,  which  he  published  at  the  end  of  his 
treatise  De  Motu  GTOoium  naturaliUr  aeeel- 
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rato  (1645).  PaBOal's  work,  written  ten  years 
lat«r  and  published  after  his  death,  8ur  I'iquv- 
lihre  det  Uqueura,  in  which  he  treats  the  sub- 
ject in  a  more  systematic  majmer  than,  an; 
prerioua  writer,  contains  complete  and  elegant 
demonstrations  of  most  of  the  principles  of  hy- 
drostatics, but  does  not  treat  of  the  motions 
of  liquids.  The  next  great  student  of  hydro- 
mechanics was  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  investi- 
gated the  subject  of  friction  and  viscosity  in 
diminishing  the  velocity  of  flowing  water,  and 
also  of  the  velocity  of  Jofs;  but  upon  the  latter 
point  he  fell  into  an  en-or  by  supposing  that 
the  velocity  with  which  water  issues  ftom  an 
orifice  is  equal  to  that  which  a  body  would  at- 
tain by  f^ing  through  half  the  vertical  dis< 
tance  between  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and 
the  orifice.  His  subaeqnent  discovery  of  the 
wna  contraeta  modified  his  conclusions,  hut 
his  theory  of  efflux  is  open  to  objections.  He, 
however,  investigated  the  subject  of  waves, 
one  of  the  most  didioult  in  the  science  of  hy- 
drodynamics, in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  ge- 
nius. In  1788  Daniel  Bernoulli  published  By- 
drodynamioa,  eeu  de  Viribtu  et  Motibws  Flu- 
idcrum  Oom/mentiM-ia,  in  which  lie  founds  his 
theory  of  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of  flnids 
through  orifices  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
surface  of  a  fluid  which  is  discharging  itself  by 
an  orifice  preserves  a  level,  and  that  if  the 
liquid  is  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of 
horizontal  strata,  all  the  points  in  these  strata 
will  descend  with  velocities  mversels  propor 
fioned  to  their  breadth  or  to  the  honzontal 
section  of  the  reservoir  To  determine  the 
motion  of  each  stratum,  he  employed  the  pnn 
ciple  of  "conservation  of  livmg  forces  and 
from  the  elegance  of  his  solutions  his  work  is 
pronounced  by  the  abbfi  Bossut  one  of  the 
finest  productions  of  mathematical  genm'*  But 
the  uncertdnty  of  the  pnnciple  which  he  era 
ployed  rendered  the  results  of  his  work  of  less 
value  than  their  mathematical  eiciJlence  The 
science  afterward  received  the  attention  of 
D'Alerabert  and  of  Euler,  who  ennched  it  ty 
the  application  of  special  mathematicBl  meth 
ods  of  great  acuteness  and  origmahtv  The 
abbS  Bossut  also  experimentally  investigated 
the  discharge  of  Hqnids  hy  onfioes,  and  added 
much  to  the  stock  of  knon  ledge  on  the  sub 
ject.  To  the  experiments  of  Ventnn  Eytel 
wein,  and  others,  the  science  is  indebted  for 
many  facts  in  regard  to  the  flow  of  wxter 
fi'om  conically  diver^ng  tnbea  The  fs~>\\  ct 
water  over  barrages  has  been  fiom  time  to 
time  investigated  expenmentalh  by  the  che 
vaiier  Dnbuat,  D'Aubuisson,  Cartel  and  M 
Prony,  and  also  by  Smeaton  Bnndlev  Eobm 
son,  Evans,  Blackwel!  and  others —Before 
considering  the  separate  braDLhes  rf  the  "ub 
ject,  we  will  notice  two  important  physical 
properties  of  liquids,  as  upon  them  the  action 
of  hydrostalJo  and  hydraulic  forces  depends. 
The  first  important  property  of  a  liquid  is  the 
perfect  mobility  of  its  particles  over  each  other, 
and  one  which  results  itata  their  slight  cohe- 


sion. That  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  cohe- 
sion is  shown  by  the  fact  that  liquids  wiU  form 
drops.  There  is  no  active  repulsion  between 
the  particles  until  they  have  been  heated  to  a 
certain  degree;  or  the  repulsion,  if  there  is 
any,  on  the  hypothesis  that  both  forces  are 
always  in  action,  is  less  than  the  cohesion. 
A  certain '  degree  of  cold,  varying  with  the 
liquid,  will  cause  an  increase  of  the  cohesive 
force,  so  that  the  liquid  will  become  viscous 
and  then  solid;  and  it  is  found  that  the  flu- 
idity of  a  liqnid  is  promoted  by  heat,  and 
that  water  when  cold  will  not  flow  through 
pipes  as  rapidly  as  when  warm.  The  second 
important  physical  property  of  liquids  is  their 
great  resistance  to  compression,  so  that  for  a 
long  time  it  was  doubted  whether  water  was 
compressible.  The  experiment  of  Bacon,  who 
hammered  a  leaden  vessel  filled  with  water 
till  it  was  forced  through  the  pores  of  the 
metal,  was  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  incompressi- 
bility  of  water;  but  a  remark  of  Bacon's  to 
the  effect  that  he  estimated  the  diminished 
space  into  which  the  water  was  driven,  indi- 
cates that  he  drew  a  diflerent  conclusion.  The 
experiment  of  the  Florentine  academicians  in 
forcing  water  in  a  similar  manner  through  the 
pores  of  a  silver  vessel  was  for  some  time  re- 
garded as  indisputably  establishing  the  incom- 
pressibility  of  water;  but  the  apparatus  de- 
vised by  Oersted  proves  in  a  conclusive  man- 
ner that  water  and  all 
other  liquids  are  slight- 
ly ciimpressible.  Canton 
had  previously  shown 
tliat  liquids  were  com- 
pressible, but  the  degree 
conld  not  be  ascertained 
with  any  accuracy  in 
consequence  of  the  dif- 
ticulty  of  determining 
the  amount  of  expansion 
which  had  been  pro- 
duced in  the  containing 
vessel.  This  was  obvi- 
ated by  Oersted  in  pla- 
cing it  within  another, 
so  that  it  would  re- 
ceive equal  pressure  up- 
on equal  surfaces  with- 
out and  within,  and  thus 
preserve  a  uniform  ca- 
pacity. His  apparatus 
is  shown  in  fig.  1 .  The 
liqnid  to  be  sut>iected 
to  pressure  is  placed  in 
the  inner  glass  vessel  a, 
from  the  top  of  which 
a  capillary  tube  turns 
downward  its  open  extremity  dipping  beneath 
the  snrface  ot  a  layer  of  mercury  contained  in 
the  bottom  of  the  onter  vessel.  Another  tube, 
S,  graduated  and  used  as  a  manometer,  also 
open  at  the  lower  end  and  dipping  in  the  mer- 
cury, is  placed  along  with  the  vessel  a  in  a 
strong  glass  cylinder,  which  is  provided  at  the 
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top  nith  a  smallei-  metallic  cylinder  which  ad- 
mits the  compressing  screw  c,  and  also  a  funnel, 
d,  for  introducing  the  liquid.  The  vessel  a  with 
its  capillary  Bt«m,  having  heen  filled  with  the 
liquid,  is  placed  in  position,  tc^ether  witb  the 
manometer;  the  onter  cylinder  is  filled  with 
water,  the  stopcock  of  the  funnel  closed,  and 
pressure  produced  by  turning  the  screw  with 
a  lever.  Mercury  will  be  seen  to  rise  in  the 
capillary  tube  connected  with  the  vessel  a, 
showing  that  its  pontentfi  are  diminished  in 
volume.  The  air  contained  within  the  ma- 
nometer, being  reduced  in  bulk  in  proportion  to 
the  force  exerted,  according  to  the  law  of  Boyle 
and  Mariotte,  will  therefore  be  a  measure  of 
that  force.  Oersted  at  first  assumed  that  the 
external  and  internal  pi'essare  on  the  vessel 
was  precisely  the  same ;  but  the  external  pres- 
sure is  slightly  the  greater,  because  the  exter- 
nal surface  is  greater  than  the  internal,  so  that 
the  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  diminished,  instead 
of  being  increased  aa  in  all  preceding  experi- 
ments. CoUadon  and  Sturm  with  the  use  of 
this  apparatus  made  very  exact  experiments, 
in  which  they  calculated  tlie  change  of  capa- 
city of  the  vessel  a,  and  estimated  that-  an 
additional  atmospheric  pressure  would  reduce 
the  volume  of -water  -00005,  mercury  '000005, 
and  solphuric  ether  -000133.  For  water  and 
mercury  it  was  found  that  within  certain  hmits 
the  decrease  in  volume  is  proportional  to  the 
pressure.  I.  Hydrostatics.  In  consequence 
of  the  mobility  of  the  particles  of  a  liquid  over 
ea«h  other,  they  yield  to  the  force  of  gravity, 
and  consequently  when  at  rest  present  a  level 
surface;  and  for  the  same  reason  each  particle, 
and  therefore  each  portion  of  the  liquid,  must 
exert  and  receive  equal  pressures  in  all  direc- 
tions. If  this  were  not  true,  the  particles  of  a 
liquid  could  not  come  to  a  stat«  of  rest.  From 
this  principle  it  follows  that  equal  surfaces 
of  the  sides  of  a  vessel  oonttdning  a  liquid  re- 
ceive equid  pressures  at  equal  depttis  below  the 
snrface ;  and  also  that  if  a  close  vessel  is  filled 
with  a  liquid  which  we  will  suppose  to  have 
no  weight,  and  if  an  aperture  of  the  size  of 
one  square  inch  be  made  in  one  side  of  it  and 
fitted  with  a  piston  upon  which  there  is  exert- 
ed apressnre  of  10  lbs,,  there  will  also  be  ex- 
erted the  same  pressure  of  10  lbs.  upon  every 
square  inch  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  ves- 
sel. Oonsequenfly,  if  another  aperture  of  100 
square  inches  area  is  made  in  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  a  cylinder  of  the  same  size  is  fitted 
to  it,  a  piston  fitted  to  this  will  receive  a  pres- 
sure of  1,000  lbs.  Upon  this  principle  (which 
has  been  ascribed  to  Pascal,  but  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  before  his  time  exjilained  by 
Stevinus)  the  hydraulio  press  is  constructed, 
as  represented  in  fig.  2.  A  suction  and  force 
pump,  a,  supphed  from  the  cistern  B,  forces 
water  through  the  tube  C  into  the  strong  cylin- 
der V,  which  communicates  pressure  to  the 
piston  A,  The  power  gained  is  the  proportion 
which  the  cross  section  of  the  large  piston  or 
plunger  bears  to  the  small  one.    It  will  be  ob- 


served that  the  pistons  do  not  fit  tho  cylinders 
in  the  usual  mimncr,  but  only  lit  tightly  at  the 
collar.  This  mode  of  construction  greatly  in- 
creases the  efficiency  of  the  machine,  which, 
thongh  described  by  Stevinus  and  by  Pascal, 
'  practically  useless  in  consequence  of 


Fig.  2.— HrdnmUe  Preas, 

the  escape  of  water  between  the  cylinder  and 
the  piston,  until  Bramab  invented  the  cupped 
leather  collar,  which  makes  the  apparatus 
equally  water-tight  under  all  pressures.  This 
engine  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  law  in 
mechanics  that  "  what  is  lost  in  velocity  is 
gained  in  power."  If  the  cross  section  of 
the  lat^  piston  is  equal  to  100  square  inches, 
and  that  of  the  small  piston  to  1  sqnnre  inch, 
the  lattei-  must  be  moved  through  a  space  of 
100  inches  to  cause  the  large  piston  to  move 
through  one  inch,  but  it  will  move  with  100 
times  as  much  power  as  the  small  one.  The 
hydrostatic  bellows,  shown  in  flg.  3,  acts  upon 
the  same  principle  as  the  hy<S-ostatio  press, 
the  cover  of  the  bellows,  upon  which  the 
weight  is  placed,  performing  the  office  of  the 
large  piston,  while  the  column 
of  water  in  the  tall  vertical  pipe 
acts  the  part  of  the  small  pis- 
ton of  the  press.  The  hydro- 
static beliows  also  illustrates  the 
principle  of  the  hydrostatic  par- 
adox, for  the  vertical  pipe  ^d 
the  bellows  are  virtually  one 
vessel,  whose  base  is  the  bottom 
of  the  bellows.  Now  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  liquid  in  the 
pipe  upon  the  npper  plate  of 
the  bellows  is  received  by  the 
lower  plate,  which  also  has  an 
additional  pressure  equal  to  its  h^^'mh 
distance  below  the  upper  plate;  iiclloHe." 

and  if  the  water  in  the  pipe  is 
ten  times  as  high  as  that  in  tlie  belfows,  it 
follows  that  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  plate 
will  be  ton  tunes  as  great  as  that  which  would 
le  [reduced  bv  the  hqnid  contamed  within 
the  heCowa  itself  for  that  only  is  equal  to 
its  own  n eight  If  a  barrel  of  water  there- 
tore  have  a  tall  tube  inserted  in  one  head 
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and  standing  vert  cally  a  pressure  may  be 
produced  on  ta  bottom  several  thousand  times 
that  due  f  the  we  ght  ot  the  water  alone. 
In  ac  ordance  w  th  tl  a  law  of  hydrostatic 
the  same  height 
ae  vessel,  wheth- 
er these  branohea 
be  great  or  small. 
TJ  ^s,  water  oon- 
ta  ned  in.  the  U- 
shaped  vessel,  fig.  4, 

he  ght  in  both 
branches,  which  is 
on  Uustrfltionof  the 
J.  r  nciple  that  the 
p  esaure  of  a  colnnin 
t  liquid  is  in  pro- 
p  rtion  to  its  height 
and  not  to  ts  qnont  ty  Th  a  principle,  how- 
ever if  t  s  ent  tied  to  and  a  name,  proceeds 
d  rectly  from  thepr  nc  pie  f  Archimedes  tbat 
each  part  le  m  a  I  qn  d  at  the  same  depth 
rece  ves  an  ejnal  pr  ss  o  m  all  directions. 
If  however  one  leg  nf 
a  TJ  shaped  tube 
r  nry 


stand    Hi    t 

h  gh  iB  that  ol   inei 

onry     It  follows  fro 

the  tafit  that  a  1  qn  d    g^ 

presses  equally  upon 

equal  areis  of  a  oon  Fio.  5. 

tarn  ng  vessel  at  the 

same  lepth  that  if  a  h  le  s  made  in  one  side 

ot   a  veasel    I  as  jressn  e  w  U  be  exerted  in 

the  d  re  t  on    f  that  s  le     and  therefore  if  the 

\eHsel    a  floated  on  water  as  in  fig.  5,  it  will 


be  ]  ropelled 


]  of  t 


Barker's  centrifugal 
m  U  a  small  model  of 
wi  eh  is  shown  in  fig. 
6  M.t3  upon  the  same 
pr  n  pie  of  inequality 
of  I.  ressure  on  opposite 
s  des  The  propelling 
force  has  been  ascribed 
t  the  action  of  the 
escaping  liquid  press- 
ng  agdnst  the  atmoa- 
].I  ere,  by  which  a  cor 
re  ponding  reaction  ii 
obtained ;  but  if  thi 
machine  is  placed  ii 
p  Q  a  vaeuum,  it  will  ro 

Bark      M  tate  with  greater  vo 

lo  ty  than  in  the  open 
a  r  wh  oh  proves  thut  the  propelling  force  is 
tl  0  prepond  ran  e  oi  press  re  in  one  direction. 
The  two  following  are  important  laws  of  hy- 
dtoatatica ;  1.  The  hydroatatio  preaaure  gainst 
eqnal  areas  of  the  lateral  surfaces  of  cyiindri- 
eal  or  prismoid  vessels,  commencing  irom  the 
gnrface  of  the  liqnid,  varies  aa  the  odd  i 


bera  I,  3,  5,  7,  &c.  2.  The  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure against  the  entire  lateral  surfaces  of  cylin- 
drical or  prismoida!  vessels  is  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  depth.  The  flrat  law  is  de- 
monatrated  as  follows :  Hydrostatic  pressure 
any  direction  at  any  point  in  a  hqnid  ia  in 
propoilJon  to  the  depth,  a  result  dne  to  the 
action  of  gravity ;  therefore  the  mean  pressure 
against  any  rectangular  lateral  area  will  be 
.  a  horizontal  Une  midway  between  the  up- 
r  and  lower  sides  of  such  area.  The  depth 
this  line,  proceeding  from  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  downward,  varies  aa  the  odd  numbers 
1,  8,  5,  7,  See.,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  inspection 
of  the  adjoining  diagram,  fig.  f.  The  figures 
placed  npon  the  dotted  lines  in  the  centre  of 
the  areas  indicate  the  pressures  npon  tjiose 
lines,  and  also  the  propor- 
tional pressures  against  those 
!.  The  figures  on  the 
right  aide  of  the  diagram  in- 
dicate the  pressures  at  points 
of  equal  vertical  distances, 
while  those  upon  the  left  in- 
dicate the  totid  lateral  pres- 
aures,  which  it  will  be  ob- 
served are  the  squares  of  the 
number  of  areas  included; 
by  which  ia  demonstrated 
the  second  law,  that  the 
total  lateral  pi-eaaure  against 
rectangular  areas  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  square  of  the 
depth.  The  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  water  is  C2'5 
lbs, ;    therefore  tlie   lateral  Fra.  t. 

pressure  against  a  surface 
of  a  square  foot,  whose  upper  side  is  in  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  ia  81-25  Iba.  From  thia 
it  ia  easy  to  ascertain  the  pressure  against  a 
square  foot,  or  any  area,  at  any  depth  below 
the  surface.  Simply  multiplying  the  number 
of  feet  below  'the  surface  by  2  and  subtracting 
1,  multiplying  the  remainder  by  81-25  and  this 
product  by  the  number  of  horizontal  feet,  will 
pve  the  preaaure  of  a  stratum  of  water  a  foot 
deep,  at  any  depth  below  the  surface  and  of 
any  length.  To  ascertain  the  entire  presaure 
against  the  aides  of  a  vertical  cylindrical  or 
prismoidal  vessel,  square  the  depth  of  the  liquid 
in  feet  or  inchea,  and  mnlliply  this  by  the  lat- 
eral pressure  against  an  upper  vertical  square 
foot  or  inch,  as  the  case  may  be,  remembering 
that  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  is 
■5792  of  an  ounce,  and  therefore  that  the  pres- 
sure against  an  upper  lateral  side  is  '2696  of  an 
ounce.  The  total  pressure  exerted  against  the 
aides  of  a  cylindrical  pipe  60  ft.  high  and  3  in, 
in  diameter  is  found  as  follows:  60' x SI '35= 
112,500.  The  diameter  of  the  pipe  beii^  2 
in.,  the  circumference  of  the  inner  surface  la  2 
X  3-141592  (the  constant  ratio)  =  6-283184  in., 
or  «£^i«A  of  a  foot.  Therefore,  112,600 x 
r&sfp^  ~  58,904-92  lbs.  or  29-95  tons.  The 
lateral  pressure  on  the  lower  foot  would  be 
(60x2)-l  =  119  X  31-25  xi'*^V^  =  l,969-64 
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lbs.,  or  a  little  less  than  one  ton.  In  the  con- 
atniction  of  walla  for  resisting  only  the  hjdro- 
static  presEure  of  water,  as  tliat  pressure  is  in 
proportion  to  the  depth,  the  strength  of  the 
wall  should  be  in  the  same  proportion.  If 
strength  were  not  ^ven  to  the  lower  layers  by 
snperinoumhent  pressure,  the  inclination  of  the 
slope  should  he  45° ;  but  in  consequence  of  this 
pressure  it  may  be  less,  varying  with  the  mate- 
rials and  their  manner  of  being  put  together. 
In  the  construction  of  dams  or  barrages  the 
varying  circumstances  of  cases  allow  of  the  dis- 

Elaj  of  a  good  deal  of  engineering  skill.  A 
arrage  suitable  for  restrdnmg  a  body  of  water 
which  is  never  strongly  moved  in  a  lateral  di- 
rection against  it,  as  at  the  outlet  of  a  canal 
or  a  reservoir  fed  by  an  insignificant  stream, 
would  not  be  adapted  to  a  mountain  torrent, 
where  the  surface  of  the  reservoir  can  scarcely 
ever  be  lat^e  enough  to  prevent,  by  the  inertia 
offeredhy  alat^massof  water,  the  walls  from 
being  subjected  to  a  strong  lateral  force  trom 
the  action  of  the  cnrrent.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  usual  to  give  a  curved  surface 
to  the  facings,  in  a  vertical  as  well  as  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction;  the  carves  in  both  directions 
being  calculated  irom  the  foDowing  elements : 
I,  the  ascerttuned  hydrostatic  pressure ;  %  the 
nature  of  the  materials,  snch  as  the  weight 
of  stone  and  tenacity  of  the  hydraulic  cement 
used ;  and  3,  an  estimate  of  the  niaKimnm 
force  of  flowing  water  which  may  at  any  time 
be  brought  ag^nst  the  structure  during  a 
freshet.  This  force,  it  wiU  readily  be  seen, 
will  have  a  different  direction  and  a  differ- 
ent point  of  application  in  different  cases, 
dei>ending  upon  the  depth  and  extent  of  the 
■  reservoir.  The  top  of  the  dam  is  therefore 
^ven  a  greater  horizontal  section  than  would 
be  called  for  if  hydrostatic  prepare  alone  had 
to  be  opposed.  The  hydrostatic  pressure  at 
any  point  against  the  surface  of  a  contain- 
ing vessel  is  the  resultant  of  all  tlie  forces 
collected  at  that  jwint,  and  is  therefore  at 
right  angles  to  that  snrface.  In  a  cylindrical 
or  spherical  vessel  these  resultants  are  in  the 
direction  of  the  radii, 
^_  and  in  the  sphere  vary 
M  in  direction  at  every 
M  point. — Pentre  ofPrea 
g  Bure.  The  centre  ot 
^  pressure  is  thit  pomt  in 
%  a  surface  about  wluch 
^  all  the  resultant  prth 
S  sui-es  are  balanced 
S  Tlie  cases  are  innumer 
5  alile  and  often  require 
^     elaborate     mathemati 
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general   appl  cation   only   w  11   he   con>ndered 
h  tl   t      t    tl  o   centre     t    prcs'rare 

again  t  a      de     f  a  re  tant^lar  vessel      Let 
a  y  1     e    n  th    t  angle  A  B  C  fig   8   rip 
nt  the  p  e  at  B     then  w  11  D  E  rep 

s  nt  the  p    ssu      it  E  and  all  hnes  parul 


lei  to  it  will  represent  the  pressures  at  corre- 
sponding heights.  Theflndingof  the  centre  of 
pressure  now  consists  in  finding  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  triangle  ABC,  which  will  be 
at  H,  tie  intersection  of  the  bisecting  lines 
E  0  and  D  B,  and  at  one  tiurdthe  height  of 
the  side  A  B ;  consequently  tie  centre  of  hy- 
drostatic press  en  'n  t  tl  e  rectangular  s'de 
ABiaatG  onetl  rl 

the  distance  from  th       ;—    — ■-    ^  — ^^^- 
bottom  to  tl  e  urt 
of  the  liquid    Ilea 
rage  intensity  o  pres 
sure  against  A  B  be  nf,     .  — 

8tE,onehalfthedepth     I  -^= -^ 

of  A  B,  the  eft^rc  t  e    '       ^  ' 

total  pressure  on  tl  e         *'    ^^  ^  ^ 
rectangular  side  A  B 

will  be  the  same  as  t  t  formed  the  bot  on  ot 
the  vessel  and  was  pressed  upon  by  a  column  of 
water  of  half  the  depth  of  A  B.  In  general, 
the  total  pressure  on  any  surface,  plain  or 
curved,  is  eqnal  to  the  weight  of  a  liquid  col- 
umn whose  base  is  equal  to  that  surface,  and 
whose  height  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  surface  from  the  snrface  of  the 
liquid. — Prmeiple  of  Arekimedm.  A  solid  im- 
mersed in  liquid  loses  an  amount  of  weight 
equal  to  that  of  the  liquid  it  displaces,  lliis 
is  called  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  and  is 
demonstrated  as  follows;  Let  a  i,  fig.  9,  be  a 
solid  immersed  in  a  liquid.  The  vertical  sec- 
tion e  d  will  be  pressed  downward  by  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water 
e  c,  and  it  will  be  pressed  upward  by  a  force 
eqnal  to  that  exerted  by  a  column  of  water 
equal  to  ed  ;  tievefore  the  upward  or  buoyant 
pressure  exceeds  the  downward  pressure  by 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  equal  to  the 
section  c  d.  Now,  this  section  also  exerts  a 
downward  pressure  ;  and  if  the  body  is  denser 
than  the  liquid,  the  downward  pressure  will 
he  greater  than  the  excess  of  the  upward  pres- 
snre  of  the  liquid,  and  the  body  wiU  sink  if  not 
supported ;  but  if  the  body  is  less  dense  than 
the  liquid,  the  downward  pressure  of  the  col- 
mnn  e  d  will  be  less  than  the  upward  pressure 
eserted  against  it, 
and  tl  e  body  '11 
flo  t  Tl  s  pr  nc  pie 
nav  be  espenmen 
llv  demon  trated 
I  ti  e  hydroatat  c 
1  Innce  fig  10  From 
1  kn  e  a  s  sus 
1  ended  a  cvlmdh 
al  essel,  a  fron 
h  ch  aga  n  8  s  s- 
I  e  ded  a  sol  d  yl  n 
ler  wl  I  sol  u  1 
hnlk  and  dimensions 
as  just  to  fin  the  vessel  a  when  introduced. 
The  whole  syatem  is  first  balanced  by  weights 
it  the  other  end  of  the  beam,  and  then  c  is 
immersed  in  water.  The  equilibrium  will  he 
destroyed  and  that  the  body  6  loses  a  portion 
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of  if8  wtnght  equal  to  that  of  an  equal  bulk 
of  water  is  proved  by  filliDg  the  Teasel  a  with 
water,  wben  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance 
will  he  restorei  It  is  by  means  of  a  Bim'lar 
apparatus  that  the  spec  to  p^vities  of  boI  Is 
is  ascertained  («ee  G-batity  Spioific)  and 
npon  the  pr  nc  pies  already  laid  down  I  y 
drometers,  or  instruments  f  r  ascerta  n  ng  the 


why  it  is  eaB  er  to  ra  se  we  gl  ts  n  water 
tiian  in  air  and  wl  y  fat  persons  austai  them 
selves  n  w  ater  more  eas  ly 
tl  an  those  wi  o  are  lean  The 
air  bladder  n  fill  es  is  for  the 
purpose  of  eoiblng  them  to 
r  e  o  descend  in  the  element 
n  wl  ch  they  live  Th  «  r  e 
an  1  tiU  by  Tarymff  tl  e  specitte 
in.ivity  13  heautituHy  dhistiated 
by  means  of  the  little  toy  tailed 
llie  bottle  imp  or  Oarteiian 
diver,  fig.  11.  A  bottle  is  near 
ly  filled  with  water,  and  a  hoi 
low  image  of  glass  or  metal  and 
lighter  than  water,  or  seveial 
little  balloons  of  glass,  each  ot 
Fib,  11.  them  having  an  opening  below 

CsrteaiaD  Diver,  tlirougb  which,  water  may  flow 
in  and  ont,  are  introduced  mto 
the  bottle  or  jar,  which  then  iias  its  mouth  cov 
ered  with  a  sheet  of  oaoutehouo,  or  some  elastic 
membrane.  Pressure  npon  this  will  compress 
the  ^r  beneath  it,  and  to  the  same  degree  the 
air  which  is  contained  in  the  npper  part  of 
the  image  or  the  balloons,  so  that  their  specific 
gravity  is  increased  enough  to  make  them  sink. 
Eemoval  of  pressure  wUl  allow  the  confined 
air  to  resume  its  former  bulk,  by  which  the 
apeoiflc  gravity  will  again  become  less  than  that 
of  the  water,  and  they  will  again  ascend.  Jf 
their  snrfaces  have  oblique  or  spiral  directions, 
and  the  air  is  properly  distriboted,  the  images 
may  be  made  to  perform  various  curious  evo- 
lution s.~S(»Sii«(y  1^  Floating  Bodies.  There 
are  certain  points  to  be  observed  in  determining 
the  stability  of  floating  bodies ;  these  are :  1, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  floating  body;  2, 
the  centre  of  buoyancy ;  and  8,  the  metacentre. 
When  a  body  floats  upon  water  it  js  acted  on 
by  two  forces :  1,  its  own  weight,  acting  verti- 
cally downward  throngh  Its  centre  of  gravity ; 
2,  the  resultant  force  produced  by  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  liquid,  which  acta  throngh  the 
opntre  of  gravity  of  the  fluid  that  is  displaced, 
which  point  is  called  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
of  the  body.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  ^ese 
two  points,  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  centre 
of  buoyancy,  must  be  in  the  same  vertical  line 
for  the  body  to  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  for 
otherwise  the  two  forces,  one  acting  downward 
and  the  other  upward,  would  form  a  couple 
which  would  cause  the  body  to  turn.  When 
these  two  centres  are  in  the  same  verticaUine, 
but  the  centre  of  gravity  is  above,  the  body, 
eioept  in  some  cases  to  be  noted  presently,  is 


in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium ;  but  when 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  beneath,  the  body  is  in 
a  state  of  stable  equilibrium.  If  a  body  is 
float' ng  in  a  1  qu  d  and  is  entirely  immersed,  it 
w  11  not  come  to  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium 
unt  1  the  centre  ot  gra  ty  is  vertically  below 
the  centre  of  bnoy- 


Bu 


thee 


s  wie 


ancy.  Thisisshoivn 
nfig.  12,  in  the  case 
of  bodies  which  are 
less  dense  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other, 
where  B  and  B'  arc 
t!ie  centres  of  buoy- 
ancy and  G  and 
&'  those  of  gravity. 
^  body  is  only  partially 
gravity  may  be  above 


tl  at  ot  b  ovan  y  and  jot  the  action  of  ti 
ing  cannot  take  place  so  that  a  eondition  of 
stable  equihhnum  will  be  attamed  under  these 
circumstances  It  a  flat  bodv,  such  as  a  light 
wooden  plank  is  placed  in  water  it  will  float 
and  a  portion  wiU  be  abtve  the  surface    is 


shown  in  fig.  13 ;  and  therefore,  if  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  is  not  below  the  centre  of  vol- 
ume, it  will  be  above  the  centre  of  buoyancy, 
and  yet  the  body  will  be  in  a  state  of  stable 
equilibrium.  For  if  it  be  tipped  as  represent- 
ed in  fig.  14,  the  centre  of  bnoyaney  will  be 
brought  to  the  position  B',  on  the  depressed 
side  of  the  vertical  passing  through  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  this  will  cause  the  body  to  re- 
turn to  its  former  poation.  But  if  tfie  body 
has  such  a  shape  that  when  it  is  displaced  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  is  brought  to  that  siJe  of 
the  vertical  passing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  which  is  elevated  as  represented  in  flg. 
15,  then  the  body  will  turn  over.  When  the 
body  is  in  the  new  position,  a  vertical  drawn 
throngh  the  changed  position  of  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  will  intersect  the  line  which  in  the 
first  poMtion  passed  vertically  through  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  and  this  point  of  intersection  is 
called  the  metacentre,  represented  at  M  in  figs. 
IS  and  16.  When  the  metacentre  is  above  the 
centre  of  gravity,  as  in  flg,  1 6,  the  body  will 
tend,  by  the  action  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy, 
to  return  to  its  former  position ;  but  when  it  is 
below,  as  in  fig.  IS,  the  actioa  of  the  centre  of 
buoyancy,  being  upward  on  the  elevated  side, 
will  tend  to  turn  the  body  over.  Its  proper 
place  therefore,  as  its  name  would  indicate,  is 
above  the  centre  of  gravity,  but  it  cannot  be  a 
flsed  point.  In  all  weU  built  ships,  however, 
its  position  is  pretty  nearly  constant  for  all 
inclinations.  For  example,  in  fig.  16,  as  long 
of  inclination  of  the  vessel  carried 
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the  contra  of  buoyancy  B  to  tlie  left,  the  point 
M  might  remain  at  nearly  tho  same  distance 
from  G,  because  it  would  also  move  to  the 
left.  But  if  the  inclination  of  the  vessel  in  the 
same  direction  carried  the  centre  of  buoyancy 


to  the  rlglit,  the  height  of  the  mctacentr(  il 
would  diminisli  until  it  would  be  in  G,  nhen 
the  equilibrium  would  be  indifferent,  and  at 
last  below  Cr,  when  the  ship  wonld  turn  over 
It  is  desirable  to  have  the  metacentre  as  for 
as  possible  above  the  centre  of  gi-avity  and 
this  condition  is  secured  by  bringing  the  cen 
tre  of  gravity  to  the  lowest  practicable  point 
hj  loading  the  ship  with  the  heaviest  part  of 
the  cargo  nearest  to  the  keel,  or  by  employing 
ballast.  II.  Hydro DTNAMioB,  although  it  em 
braces  many  of  the  principles  of  hydrostatics 
treats  more  particnlai'ly  of  the  laws  of  liquids 
in  motion.  One  ot  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples ot  hydrodynamics  is  that  which  deter- 
mines the  velocity  of  jets  which  issue  from 
onflces  at  various  depths  m  the  sides  of  ves- 
sels containing  liquids,  and  depends  ii|>on  the 
laws  of  hydrostatic  pressure  If  an  orifice  is 
made  m  the  Eide  of  a  vessel  containing  a  liqnid, 
the  liquid  will  i-'sue  from  it  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  that  which  a  heavy  body  wonld  ao- 
qnire  in  falling  through  tho  vertical  distance 
between  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  the  ori- 
fice. If  the  jet  is  directed  upward,  it  will  as- 
cend, theoretically,  to  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  liqnid;  but  practically  it  will  fall  short 
of  this  in  consequence  of  friction  at  tho  orifice, 
and  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  air.  At 
first  sight  it  would  appear  that  the  velocity  of 
efflux  would  be  proportional  to  the  pressure, 
but  an  analysis  of  the  case,  aside  from  the  test 
of  experiment,  will  show  that  this  cannot  be, 
for  in  no  instance  can  the  jet  be  projected 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Jt,  in 
genera]  terms,  the  velooityof  a  jet  were  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pressnre  at  the  point  of  issue,  a 
column  of  mercury  would  throw  a  jet  with  13J 
times  the  velocity  that  an  equal  colnmn  of  wa- 
ter would ;  but  it  must  be  perceived  that  a 
oolnmn  of  mercury  can  only  propel  a  jet  as 
high  (theoretically)  as  the  surface  and  there- 
fore to  the  same  heig  al  nmn  of 
water  can.  Now,  th  bt  that 
the  pressure  of  merci  h  m  depth  is 
13i  times  that  of  wa  m  ,  being 
also  13i-  times  as  h  vy  w  as  18^ 
times  as  much  inertia,  eqnires 
so  many  times  as  m  h  g  it  the 
same  initial  velocity.  The  velocity  with  which 
a  liquid  escapes  from  an  orifice  varies  as  tho 


square  root  of  the  depth  below  tho  sui-face ;  so 
that  when  the  points  of  escape  are  1,  4,  9,  and 
16  ft.  in  deptli,  tlie  initial  velocities  will  be  as 
1,  3,  3,  and  4.  This  is  the  celebrated  theorem 
of  Torrioelli,  which  he  deduced  from  the  laws 
of  falling  bodies.  As  the  velocity  of  a  falling 
body  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  its  fall,  it 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the 
lieight  fallen  through,  and  is  represented  by 
the  formula  V  =  Yigh,  in  which  ff  is  the  ae- 
olerating  force  of  gi-avity  (=  32-2),  and  h  the 
height  (See  Meohakics.)  A  jet  issningfrom 
ti  6  iide  of  a  vessel  describes,  theoretically,  a 
parabola,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  a  solid 
pi  )|ectile ;  for  the  impelling  force  and  the 
lorce  of  gravity  act  upon  the  jet  in  the  same 
manner  and  the  resultant  force  gives  it  the 
same  direction.  The  range,  or  distance  to 
v>  hioh  the  jet  is  prpjected,  is  greatest  when  the 
angle  of  elevation  is  45",  and  is  the  same  for 
elevations  which  are  equally  above  or  below 
45°  as  60°  and  30°.  The  resistance  of  tlie  air 
hoive\er  alters  the  results,  and  the  statement 
IS  only  trne  when  the  jet  is  prtgected  into  a 
vacunm.  If  a  vessel  filled  with  water  have 
onflces  made  in  its  side  at  equal  distances  in  a 
vertK,"!!  line  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  a 
stream  issuing  from  an  orifice  midway  between 
the  surface  and  the  bottom  will  be  projected 
further  than  any  of  the  streams  issuing  from 
the  orifices  above  or  below.  This  may  be  de- 
monstrated by  the  a^ohiing  diagram,  fig.  17. 
Let  ft  semicircle  A  F  E  be  described  on  the 
side  of  a  vessel  of  water,  its  diameter  being 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  liquid.  The  range 
of  ft  jet  issuing  from  either  of  the  oiiflces  B, 
C,  or  D  will  be  equal  to  twice  tlie  length  of 
the  ordinates  BF,  01,  or  DK  respectively; 
and  therefore  jets  issuing  from  B  and  J)  will 
meet  at  a  point  H  on  a  level  with  the  bottom, 
and  twice  the  length  of  the  ordinates  B  F  and 
D  K.    Now,  as  the  ordinate  0 1  is  the  great- 


est, the  range  of  the  jet  issuing  from  C  will 
be  greater  than  that  of  any  other  jet.  The 
amoBnt  of  water  escaping  in  one  second  from 
an  orifice  would,  theoretically,  be  equal  to  a 
cylinder  having  ft  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the 
orifice,   and  a   length   equal   to   tho   distuuce 
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throiigli  whicli  a  liodj  will  move  with  a  uni- 
form  vulocity  after  it  lias  fallen  through  a 
lieight  equal  to  the  vertical  distance  between 
the  surface  of  the  liqnid  and  the  orifice.  If 
this  distance  is  IB-l  ft.,  the  velocity  acquired 
will  be  32'2  ft.  per  second,  and  therefore  the 
theoretical  quantity  dischat^d  from  an  ori- 
fice 4  in.  Ill-diameter,  whose  centre  is  161  ft. 
below  the  surface,  would  he  equal  to  a  cylin- 
der 4  in.  in  diameter  and  32*3  ft.  long,  and 
containing  4,838-5  cubic  inoliea,  or  about  21-83 
gallons.  The  actual  diachat^  from  a  thin  ori- 
fice not  fumiaheJ  with  an  'lyutage  is  however 
much  less,  being  onlj' 
I  about  two  thirds 
of  the  theoretical 
amount  The  loss  is 
owing  partly  to  fric 
tion,  but  mainly  to 
the  interference  of 
converging  curients 
moving  witbin  the 
vessel  toward  Uie  ori- 
fice. Tins  interfer- 
ence may  he  shown 
by  employing  a  gla»:»> 
vessel  having  a  per- 
as  represented  in  fig. 
some  opaque  substance 
naving  nearly  me  same  specific  gravity  as  wa- 
ter, so  that  they  will  remtun  suspended  in  it 
for  a  space  of  time,  be  mingled  with  the  wa- 
ter, they  will  be  seen  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion indicat«d  by  the  lines  in  the  figure,  which 
are  nearly  direct.  If  the  jet  is  carefully  ob- 
served, it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  cylin- 
drical, and  that  for  a  distance  from  the  orifice 
of  about  half  its  diameter  it  resembles  a  tron- 
cate^  cone  with  the  base  at  the  orifice.  This 
contraction  of  the  stream  is 
I  Y  called  the  fiena  eoatTaeta,  and 
U\  its  smallest  diameter  is  stated 
O  to  be  from  0-6  to  0-8  of  that  of 
3)  the  orifice.  When  the  stream 
A/  has  a  direction  downward  near- 
■ 'j  ly  vertical,  it  continues  to  dirai- 
Q!  nish  beyond  the  vena  contraota, 
--J  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
"-^!    velocity  caused  by  the  force  of 

0/  gravity,  the  Mze  being  in  the 
j  inverse  proportion  to  the  velo- 
n  city.  The  inci-eaaed  velocity  at 
"-J  the  vena  contracta  is  due  to  the 
~.j  pressure  which  forces  the  par- 
ni  tides  of  water  into  a  narrower 
J!  channel.  Asthejet  continnesto 
I  fall,  it  forms  a  series  of  ventral 
aiid  nodal  segments,  as  sliown  in 
Fie.  19.  fig.  19.  The  ventral  segments 
are  composed  of  drops  elon- 
gated horizontally,  as  shown  at  t»  a,  while  the 
nodal  segments  are  elongated  vertically,  as 
seen  at  i  b ;  and  as  the  segments  have  fixed 
positions,  it  follows  that  the  drops  in  falling 
are  alternately  elongated  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally.   If  the  orifice  is  in  the  ^de  of  the 


vessel  and  discharges  horizontally,  the  size  of 
the  stream  does  not  diminish  in  tlie  same  man- 
ner as  when  filing  vertically,  and  it  is  sooner 
broken.  If  a  cylindrical  tube  or  ^utage  whose 
lei^h  is  from  two  to  three  times  its  diameter 
is  fitted  to  the  orifice,  the  rate  of  efilas  may  be 
increased  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
amount.  The  velocity  will  be  somewhat  di- 
minished, but  the  vena  contracta  will  be  larger 
in  proportion.  If  the  inner  end  of  the  ^utnge 
has  a  conical  shape  with  the  base  toivard  the 
interior,  the  efflux  may  he  further  increased  to 
So  per  cent. ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  if 
the  outer  end  of  the  tube  is  also  enhixged,  tlie 
efflux  may  be  still  ftirther  increased  to  very 
nearly  the  theoretical  amount,  say  88  per  cent. 
When  a  cylindrical  tyutage  is  used,  there  will  he 
a  partial  vacuum  formed  between  the  sides  of 
the  tube  and  the 
contracted  vein,  as 
sbowu  in  fig.  20. 
If  a  pipe  ascending 
from  a  reservoir  of 
water  is  let  into  this 
part  of  the  Outage, 
the  water  will  rise 
in  the  pipe ;  and  if 
the  height  is  not  too 
great,  lie  vessel  may 
be  emptied . — The  re  - 
sistance  oft'ercd  by 
conduits  is  a  sub- 
ject of  gruut  imports 

mechanics,  upon  which  extended  experiments 
have  been  made.  When  tlie  length  of  the  Ou- 
tage bears  more  than  a  certain  proportion  to 
its  diameter,  the  efflux  is  reduced  to  about  the 
same  amount  as  when  the  stream  issues  through 
a  thin  orifice,  that  is,  about  62  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  amount.  With  a  pipe  of  1}  in.  in 
diameter  and  30  ft.  long,  the  efflus  will  he  only 
about  half  that  from  a  thin  orifice,  or  SI  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount.  This  reduc- 
tion is  caused  by  friction  between  the  liquid  and 
the  tube,  as  well  as  between  its  particles,  and 
is  greater  with  cold  than  with  warm  liquids. 
This  resistance  to  motion,  or  appi-oach  to  rigid- 
ity, which  is  confeiTcd  by  cold,  is  called  vis- 
cosity, and  is  a  principle  which  has  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  nearly  all  very  careful  hydrau- 
lic calculations. — Eeiutanee  of  lAquidt  to  the 
Motiim  of  Solid  Bodies.  This  will  depend  upon 
the  form  and  size  of  the  body.  The  following 
are  two  important  laws :  1.  With  the  same  ve- 
locity, the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  ex- 
tent of  surface  applied  by  the  solid  to  the  li- 
quid in  the  direction  of  motion.  2.  With  the 
same  extent  of  surface,  the  resistance  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  These 
laws  may  be  demonstrated  experimentally,  but 
their  truth  will  also  be  apparent  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations.  In  regard  to  the  first 
law,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  with  the 
same  velocity  the  amount  of  water  displaced 
will  be  the  measure  of  reristanee,  and  that  a 
surface  of  two  square  feet  will  displace  twice 
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as  much  as  one  of  one  square  foot.  Tlie  sec- 
ond law  is  not  so  evident,  but  will  be  made 
clear  bj  considering  that  with  a  ^ven  surface, 
when  the  velocity  is  doubled,  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  liquid  will  move  throngh  twice  the 
space  in  the  same  time,  and  will  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  mechanics,  have 
a  fourfold  momentum.  The  reaislance,  there- 
fore, offered  to  a  plane  surface  moving  at 
right  angles  against  a  liquid,  is  measured  by 
tlie  area  of  tiie  surface  midtiphed  into  the 
square  of  the  velocity.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  square  foot  surface,  moved  through 
water  witb  a  velocity  of  33  ft.  per  second, 
meets  with  a  resistance  equal  to  a  weight  of 
1,000  lbs.  When  the  motion  of  a  body  in  a 
liquid  is  very  slow,  say  less  than  4  in.  per  sec- 
ond, depending  on  the  size  of  the  body,  the 
larger  body  requiring  to  move  more  slowly, 
the  above  laws  are  not  rigidly  followed,  hut 
the  resistance  is  divided  into  two  components, 
one  of  which  is  proportional  to  the  simple  ve- 
locity, and  the  other  to  the  sqnare  of  the  ve- 
locity. The  most  accurate  results  in  experi- 
menting with  slow  motions  were  obtained  by 
Coulomb,  who  used  his  torsion  balance.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  problems  in  matbemat- 
.ics  has  been  to  determine  the  form  of  a  solid 
which  win  meet  with  the  least  reastance  in 
moving  through  water.  This  form  is  called  the 
"solid  of  least  reastance,"  and  is  approached 
as  near  as  practicable  in  the  construction  of 
ships. — Theory  of  Wme»  in  Liquids.  When 
a  pebble  is  dropped  into  still  water,  a  series 
of  circular  waves  is  formed  upon  its  surface, 
which  extend  themselves  from  the  centre  in 
ail  directions.  These  waves  consist  of  alter- 
nate elevations  and  depressions,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  following  one  another  in  the 
direction  of  the  radii  of  the  circle.  It  is  how- 
ever only  an  appearance,  as  may  be  readily 
proved  by  throwing  a  cork  upon  the  imdu- 
Inting  surface,  when  it  will  he  observed  only 
to  rise  and  fall,  and  the  undulations  will  ap- 
pear to  gHde  beneath  it.  The  wave  then  is  an 
oscillation  of  the  liqnid  upward  and  down- 
ward, and  the  force  which  causes  it  is  gravity. 
The  pebble  when  it  strikes  the  water  displaces 
a  portion,  which  rises  on  every  side  to  a  cer- 
tain height,  and  then,  its  momentum  being 
lost,  and  being  higher  than  any  portion  of 
liqnid  aronndit,  it  falls;  but  the  momentum  it 
has  acquired  carries  it  below  the  level,  and 
an  esterior  ring  is  forced  upward,  which  in 
descending  also  produces  a  snccessor;  and 
thus  a  series  of  circular  waves  is  formed  of 
gradually  diminished  height  but  of  increased 
diameter,  until,  at  a  very  great  distance  in 
calm  water,  the  force  of  the  primary  impulse  is 
lost.  When  two  waves  proceeding  from  dif- 
ferent centres  meet  one  another  in  such  a  way 
that  tlie  elevations  ooineide,  a  united  wave  will 
be  produced  having  a  height  equal  to  that  of 
''s  two  components,  and  a  depression  eqnal  to 


the  resulting  elevation  and  depression  will  be 
equal  to  the  difference  of  elevation  and  depres- 
sion respectively  of  the  original  waves.  If 
they  are  equal,  the  result  will  be  the  oblitera- 
tion of  both.  This  phenomenon  is  called  the 
interference  of  waves.  It  is  susceptible  of  de- 
monstration that  the  undulations  of  waves  are 
performed  in  the  same  time  as  the  oscillations  of 
a  pendulum  whose  length  is  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance between  two  eminences,  or  the  technical 
breadth  of  the  wave.— Jbmo/ 5ur/aceo/So(a- 
ting  Liquid.  From  the  principle  of  the  eqnilib- 
rium  of  fluids,  that  the  surface  of  the  liquid  at 
rest  must  be  a  level  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  the  force  of  gravity,  it  fol- 
lows that  when  two  or  more 
forces  act  upon  a  liqnid  to 
change  the  position  of  its  sur- 
face the  reijultant  of  the'se 
forces  wjII  be  perpendicular  to 
the  suriaee  Therefore  it  a 
cyhndncal  or  conical  ves  el 
fig  21  containing  a  liqu  d 
is  rotated   Dn  its  jsts  A  B  f  o  2i 

all  the  pariicles  on  the  bui 
face  will  be  acted  upon  hy  two  forces  that  of 
gravity  in  a  vertio^  direction  represented  by 
A  C  or  0  E  and  the  centntugal  force  repre 
sented  by  C  D  or  E  F  which  is  honzontal 
and  vanes  in  intensity  w  ith  the  distance  of  the 
particles  from  the  axis  or  centre  ot  motion. 
The  surface  of  the  liquid  will  therefore  be  de- 
pressed in  the  middle,  and  will  be  at  every 
point  perpendicular  t«  the  resultants  A  D,  0 
F,  &c.,  which  will  therefore  be  normals;  and 
it  may  be  demonstrated  that  the  subnormals 
A  C,  C  E,  &c.,  are  equal,  and  therefore  that 
the  surface  of  the  Kquid  is  a  paraboloid. — 
A  Lffcel  Surface.  Let  it  he  assumed  that  if 
the  earth  were  entirely  covered  with  water, 
and  at  rest,  with  no  force  acting  upon  tlie 
water  except  gravity,  it  would  have  the  form 
of  a  perfect  sphere.  Kut  it  has  been  found 
to  have  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  the 
ratio  of  its  polar  to  its  equatorial  diameter 
being  about  299  to  80O.  Its  oblate  form  is 
caused  by  its  rotation  on  its  axis.  Let  ahcd, 
fig.  23,  be  the  section  of  a  liquid  sphei- 
ing  throngh  its  axis 
of  rotation  a  J,  and 
let  /  he  any  point 
on  its  surface.  The 
revolution  of  the 
sphere  on  its  axis 
will  generate  a  oen-. 
trifngal  force  in  the 
direction  of/e,  par- 
allel to  the  plane  of 
the  equator  c  d,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  a  6.  Now,  if/ A  repre- 
sent the  force  of  gravity  and/e  the  centrifugal 
force,  fg  will  represent  the  resultant  of  these 
two  forces,  and  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  being 
free  to  move,  mnst  become  perpendicular  to 
this  resultant  at  every  point.    The  surface  of  a 
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revolving  bocly,  like  the  earth,  if  covered  with 
a  liquid,  wonld  hare  a  form  like  that  repre- 
sented in  section  by  the  dotted  line,  aad  it  may 
lie  demonstrated  that  this  form  is  that  of  a 
spheroid  formed  hj  an  ellipse  revolving  about 
its  minor  axis.  Its  surface,  to  which  that  of 
the  earth  approaches,  is  called  a  level  sarfaoe, 
HYDBOMETiX,  or  Ireoneter,  an  instrument 
for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids. 
It  generally  consists  of  some  buoyant  body,  as 
hollow  glass  or  copper,  weighted  at  the  bot- 
tom and  supporting  a  graduated  stem,  or  one 
having  a  defmite  mark.  There  are  two  kinds, 
those  of  constant  and  those  of  variable  im- 
mersion. Those  of  constant  immersion  are 
made  to  sink  in  the  tested  liquid,  whether 
dense  or  light,  to 
the  same  depth, 
hy  balancing  with 
weights.  Those 
of  variable  immer- 

able  weights,  but 
rise  or  fall  accord- 
ing to  the  den- 
sity of  the  liquid. 
Nicholson's  hy- 
drometer, fig.  1,  is 
of  the  first  kind. 
As  osoally  con- 
structed, wJien 
this  iustrament  is 

ter  it  requires  a 
weight  of  1,000 
grains  to  make  it 
sink  to  a  certain 
mark  OD  the  stem. 
According  to  the 
principle  of  Archi- 
sHtdeo- 


Eia.  1.— Hlcbolsmi's  Hydrometer. 


«),      the 


weight  of  the  instrument,  together  with  the 
1,000  grains  which  it  sustains,  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  volume  of  water  displaced.  If  the 
instrument  is  placed  in  a  liguid  lighter  or  heavi- 
er than  water,  and  the  weight  changed  until  it 
sinks  to  the  same  depth,  the  speeiflc  gravity 
of  the  liquid  will  be  indicated  by  tlie  formula 

''"  w+I^'  w'^^'"*  ^  '^  *lis  weight  of  the  in- 


will  show  that  the  liquid  is  lighter,  and  if  it  is 
more  than  1,000  grains  it  will  show  that  it  is 
heavier  than  water.  This  instrument  may  also 
be  used  to  find  the  specJfio  gravity  of  solids, 
or  as  a  delicate  balance.  Tor  these  purposes 
it  has  a  small  cup  or  wire  cage  suspended  at 
the  bottom  to  hold  the  body,  which  may  be 
either  heavier  or  lighter  than  water.  To  find 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid,  let  it  bo  first 
weighed  in  air,  by  placing  npon  the  pan  a  piece 
of  the  substance  wnich  weighs  loss  than  1,000 
grains.  Suppose  the  sobstaice  to  be  sulphur, 
and  that  440  grains  are  required  to  be  added 


to  make  the  instrument  sink  to  the  mark  on 
the  stem,  the  weight  of  the  sulphur  is,  evi- 
dently, 1,000  —  440  =  560  grdns.  ■'Sow,  what 
it  loses  if  weighed  in  water  will  be  the  weight 
of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  this  will  be 
found  by  placing  it  in  the  cup  or  cage  at  the 
bottom,  and  adding  sufficient  weights  to  those 
in  the  pan  at  the  top  to  bring  the  mark  to  the 
level  of  the  water.  If  it  requires  the  addi- 
tion of  275'2graiDS,  tliat  amount  will  represent 
the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  the 
sulphur ;  consequently  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  sulphur  will  be  ^^  =  3'08.  If  the  body 
is  lighter  than  water,  it  will  of  course  require 
tbe  addition  of  more  than  its  weight  to  the 
pan,  and  for  immersion  it  will  require  to  be 
placed  in  the  wire  cage.  Fahrenheit's  hydro- 
meter differs  from  Nichplson's  in  being  con- 
structed of  glass,  and  Laving  a  constant  weight 
of  mercury  in  a  bulb  at  fiie  lower  end.  Its 
use  is  therefore  restricted  to  the  weighing  of 
flaids. — Of  hydrometers  of  variable  immersion, 
BaumS's  is  the  one  most  frequenljy  used,  and 
farnishes  a  good  example  of  the  class.  Two 
instruments,  of  different  forms,  are  represent- 
ed in  figs.  2  and  3.  They  are  made  of  glass ; 
their  stems  are  hollow  and  lighter  than  the 
fluid  in  which  they  are  immersed.  Fig.  3  is 
called  a  salimeter,  and-  is  used  for  estimating 
the  proportion  of  a  salt  or  other  substance  in 
solution.  It  is  graduated  in  the  following 
manner :  Being  immersed  in  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  12°  0.,  the  point  to  which  it  sinks 
is  marked  0° ;  it  is  then  placed  in  a  solution 
eontmning  15  parts  of  common  salt  to  8S  of 
water,  the  detisity  of  which  is  about  I'lIS, 
and  the  point  to.  which  it  sinks  is  marked  15, 
and  the  interval  divided  into  15  equal  parts ; 
the  graduation  is  tlien 
estended  downward, 
generally  terminating 
at  66°,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  density  of 
sulphuric  acid.  "When 
the  instrument  is  to  be 
used  for  liquids  lighter 
than  water,  the  zero  is 
not  placed  at  the  point 
to  which  it  sinks  in 
pure  water,  but  at  a 
point  to  which  it  sinks 
in  a  solution  contain- 
ing 10  parts  of  com- 
mon salt  to  90  of  wa- 
ter. The  point  to  which 
it  sinks  in  pure  water 
was  marked  by  Bau- 
m6  10'',  and  the  grad- 
uation was  conthiued 
upward  to  the  high- 
est point  to  which  the  stem  might  be  immersed 
in  the  lightest  liquid.  Fig.  3  represents  the  in- 
strnmont  for  liouids  lighter  than  water.  The 
graduation  of  tnese  hydrometers  is  arbitrary, 
and  is  an  indication  of  the  strength  of  the  li- 
quid only  after  trial, — Hare's  hydrometer,  a 
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■pery  valuable  instrament,  but  one  wbich  has  not 
been  much  employed,  acta  apon  the  principle 
of  the  barometer,,  and  yields  directly  results  of 
definite  oompaiison ;  it  is  represented  in  £g. 
4.    A  n-sbaped  tube  lias  its  legs,  of  equal 
length,  placM  in  shallow  ves- 
sel^ one  conteuning  the  liquid 
to  be  tested,  and  the  other  a 
liquid  taken  as  a  standard,  as 
water,      A  partial  vacuum  is 
then  produced  in  the  tube  by 
eshausting  tlte  air  by  means  of 
an  air  pump,  tJie  mouth,  or  oth 
erwise,  making  use  of  the  stop 
cock  to  facilitate  the  opera 
tion.     It  is  evident  that  tlit. 
height  of  the  liquid  colomn  will 
be  in  the  exact  inverse  propor 
tion  to  the  speeifio  gravity  ol 
the  liquids.— Hydrometers  havt      j^  ^  —Hare  s 
various   names,    according    to       Hydrumet* 
the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  usea:   as  lactometers,  for  estimating  the 
amount  of  cream  in  milk,  or  the  quantity  of 
sugar  of  milk  in  the  whey;  vinimeters    tor 
estimating  the  percentage  of  ali,oliol  in  wme 
or  cider ;  and  Uiere  are  acidometers  and  sac 
charometers. 

HIDEOPITHI  (Gr.  fiAjp,  water  and  TrdSof 
affection  or  disease),  a  system  ot  treatment  (f 
diseases  mainly  or  esolnsively  by  the  use  of 
water  and  of  the  known  hygiemi  agencies 
Hygienic  management  in  some  tonn  as  a  re 
sort  to  e:ierci3e,  or,  in  diseases  jndnced  by 
Insurious  living,  to  abstemiousness  dates  from 
the  earliest  conception  of  a  healing  art  and  it 
has  kept  pace  witti  the  growth  of  physiological 
science,  until  within  the  present  century  the 
laws  and  claims  of  hygnene  have  become  ap- 
preciated as  never  before.  The  physicians  of 
very  early  times  seem  also  to  have  employed 
water  as  a  remedy  in  certain  febrile,  inflamma- 
tory, and  surgic^  maladies;  a  nsage  reconi' 
mended,  among  other  early  medical  writers, 
by  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Avioenna.  In  the 
18th  century  Sir  John  Floyer  and  Dr.  Bay- 
nard,  in  England,  resorted  to  bathing  almost 
exclusively  in  chronic  diseases ;  as  did  F.  Hoff- 
mann and  Habn  on  the  continent.  Dr.  James 
Currie  in  1797  published  highly  favorable  re- 
ports of  the  effects  of  water,  chiefly  by  affusion, 
in  many  diseases.  But  the  distinctive  "  water 
cure,"  or  hydropathy,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
fertility  of  invention  of  a  Silesian  peasant, 
Vincenz  Priessnitz.  Having  at  the  age  of  18 
sprained  his  wrist,  yonng  Priessnitz  intuitively 
applied  it  to  the  pump;  and  afterward,  to  con- 
tmue  the  relief  thus  obtained,  he  bound  upon 
it  an  Umseklag,  or  wet  bandage.  Eewetting 
this  as  it  became  dry,  he  reduced  the  inflam- 
mation, but  excited  a  rash  on  tlie  surface  of 
the  part.  Soon  after,  having  crushed  his 
thumb,  he  agmn  applied  the  bwidage,  and  the 
pain  once  more  subsided,  but  the  rash  reap- 
peared. He  inferred  that  the  rash  indicated 
an  impure  blood ;   and  this  conclusion  was 


sti-engtliened  by  tlie  result  of  experiments 
which  ho  was  induced  to  try  upon  injuries 
and  ulcers  in  the  case  of  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors, sinco  the  rash  in  some  instances  appeared 
after  the  treatment,  and  in  others  did  not. 
Thus  he  was  led  to  frame  for  himself  a  hu- 
moral pathology  of  all  diseases,  and  a  doctrine 
of  the  elimination  of  morbific  matters  by 
"crisis,"  According  to  this  view,  the  cure  of 
disease  is  to  be  effected  by  favoring  the  activity 
of  those  organs  through  which  the  purification 
of  the  system  is  carried  on,  and,  through  a 
regulated  and  pure  dietary  and  correct  regi- 
men, preventing  further  morbid  accumulations. 
In  his  I9th  year,  being  run  over  by  a  cart, 
Priessnitz  had  some  ribs  broken  and  received 
severe  bruises;  on  learning  that  the  physicians 
pronounced  his  case  hopeless,  he  tore  off  their 
bandages,  and  recovered  under  the  renewed 
application  of  the  Vraseklag,  and  replaced  bis 
ribs  by  inflating  the  lungs  while  pressing  the 
abdomen  against  a  window  sill.  This  incident 
conlirmed  the  idea  and  initiated  the  practice 
of  the  water  cure.  Jnthe  new  practice,  its  au- 
thor discovered  in  rapid  succession  the  means 
of  securing  either  cooling,  heating,  or  sooth- 
ing effects  by  compresses;  then,  the  sponge 
bath,  the  wet-sheet  packing,  the  Bitz,  foot, 
arm,  and  other  partial  baths,  the  douche,  the 
stream  bath,  the  dripping  sheet,  the  plunge,  the 
tepid  shallow  bath,  dry-blanket  packing,  &e. 
The  pail  douche  of  Dr,  E.  Johnson  is  one  of 
the  very  few  additions  since  made  to  this  list 
of  measures.  Unquestionably,  Priessnitz's  ear- 
lier treatment,  especially  after  the  opening  in 
1926  of  the  famoos  GrSfenberg  cure,  was  tuo 
incessant  and  severe,  and  often  borne  only 
through  the  vital  tenacity,  whatever  their  mal- 
adies, of  the  class  of  invalids  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal.  Along  with  this  was  introduced 
a  rigorous,  but  in  some  respects  mistaken  hy- 
giene, including  the  very  free  use  of  a  plain 
and  peculiar  diet,  much  walking  in  tlie  open 
air,  and  the  disuse  of  flannel  undergarments 
and  of  soft  beds.  The  water  appliances  have 
since  been  rendered  more  mild,  and  in  the 
United  States  necessarily  so.  The  number  of 
instances,  however,  of  decided  restoration  to 
health  among  the  invalids  who  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Grafenberg  cure,  sufficiently  explains  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  new  system.  This  was 
first  distinctly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
English  public  about  the  year  1840,  by  a  book 
put  forth  by  a  former  patient  of  Priessnitz, 
Oapt.  Claridge,  and  entitled  "Hydropathy,  or 
the  Cold  WaWr  Onre."  In  Germany,  under 
Francke,  Weiss,  Munde,  and  others,  the  enthn- 
siastio  treatise  of  the  first  of  whom  did  much 
to  spread  the  system,  several  new  establish- 
ments had  already  sprung  up.  On  March  17, 
1842,  the  hydropathic  society  was  organized  in 
London,  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of  cir- 
culating information  in  regard  to  Priessnitz, 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  reported  cures.  Drs. 
"Wilson,  Johnson,  and  Gully  were  first  to  em- 
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brace  tlie  practice,  the  first  two  early  lecturing 
before  the  new  society,  and  all  soon  establish- 
ing institutions  of  their  own.  The  writings  of 
Dra.  Gully  and  Johnson  coptributed  much  to 
spread  the  system  in  England,  and  at  a  later 
day  they  were  ably  seconded  by  Bulwer's 
"  Confessiona  of  a  Water  Patient,"  detailing 
incidents  of  his  restoration  to  health  at  the 
Malvern  establishment.  The  earliest  popular 
information  concerning  water  treatment  in  the 
United  States  was  through  a  letter  published 
abont  1843,  from  H.  0.  Wright,  himself  at  ' 
time  a  patient  under  Priessnitz ;  and  this 
soon  followed  by  the  earnest  statements  and 
appeals,  thi-ongh  a  like  channel,  of  J.  H.  Gray 
of  Boston  and  A.  J.  Oolvin  of  Albany.  F 
Schieferdecker,  Wesselboeft,  and  Shew  s 
to  have  been  the  first  to  enter  upon  the  l  . 
practice  in  the  United  States ;  while  the  first 
establishment  appears  to  have  been  that  opened 
in  1844  at  No.  63  Barclay  street,  JTew  York. 
Of  this,  David  Oambell,  sJso  the  originator  of 
the  "  Water-Onre  Journal,"  was  proprietor, 
and  Joel  Shew  physician.  In  May,  1845,  an 
establishment  was  opened  at  New  Lebanon 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  under  the  management  of  Dr. 
Shew,  and  another  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  Wesselhoeft,  who,  hav- 
ing explored  the  country  from  Florida  to  Maine, 
selected  Brattleboro  on  account  of  the  supe- 
rior purity  of  the  water  of  a  spring  there.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  in  uiis  country 
and  Europe  several  hundred  establishments 
which  the  application  of  water  in  one  form  i. 
another  fa  the  chief  remedial  agent  relied  upon 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  bnt  medicines  ' 
many  cases  are  used  to  a  greater  or  less  e 
tent  The  name  hydropathy  Is  not  in  general 
nse  among  its  practitioners,  that  of  "  hygienic 
medicine  "  being  adopted  instead. — Of  books 
upon  the  subject  may  be  mentioned,  besides 
those  above  referred  to,  "Hydropathic  En- 
cyclopedia, "by  E.  T.  Trail,  M.  D.  (New  York, 
1852);  "The  Bath,"  by  S.  E.  Wells  (New 
York) ;  and ''  Water  Oure  in  Chronic  Diseases," 
by  J.  M.  Gully,  M.  D.  .(London). 

HVDROFHOBU  (Gr.  vSup,  water,  and  ^/Joc, 
fear ;  Lat.  rabies  eanina,  canine  madness),  a 
rare  but  well  marked  disease  in  the  human 
subject,  characterized  by  excessive  ner\ 
excitement,  the  secretion  of  an  nnnsnally  viscid 
saliva,  a  difflcnlty  and  sometimes  a  dread  of 
swallowing  liquids,  and  a  rapidly  fatal  termi- 
nation. It  is  caused  by  inoculation  li'oni  the 
bite  of  a  dog,  already  in  a  similar  rabid  condi- 
tion. Although  hydrophobia  in  the  homan 
subject  is  so  infrequent  that  many  practition- 
ers of  considerable  experience  have  never  met 
with  a  casBj  it  is  still  of  sufficient  importance 
to  merit  serious  attention,  and  to  demand  every 
possible  precaution  for  its  prevention ;  particu- 
larly since,  when  once  developed,  it  is  inva- 
riably fata],  no  single  well  authenticated  case 
of  recovery  having  yet  been  recorded,  and  be- 
cause the  afiection  itself  is  so  terrible  in  the 
distress  suffered  by  the  patient,  and  the  horror 


which  it  excites  in  tlis  minds  of  the  spectators. 
In  France,  with  a  population  of  36,000,000, 
during  the  six  years  from  1853  to  1858  incln- 
Mve,  mere  were  lOT  cases  of  hydrophobia,  or 
one  case  annually  for  every  2,000,000  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  department  of  the  Seine,  with  an 
average  population  of  upward  of  1,000,000,  du- 
ring the  40  years  ii-om  1822  to  1862,  there  were 
94  cases,  or  a  little  more  than  2^  per  annum. 
The  ^eater  proportional  frequency  of  the  dis- 
ease m  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity is  no  doubt  due  to  the  greater  concentration 
of  the  population,  both  human  and  canine, 
which  wotdd  of  course  be  favorable  to  its  com- 
munication from  one  animal  to  another  and 
from  animals  to  man.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  with  a  population  of  1,000,000,  during 
the  six  years  from  1866  to  1871  incluMve,  there 
were  32  cases,  or  an  averi^e  of  3|  per  annmn, 
— When  a  man  is  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  the 
wound  does  not  differ  in  any  visible  character 
from  that  inflicted  hy  a  healthy  animal.  It  is 
seldom  severe  and  often  slight,  the  animal  fre- 
quently making  only  a  single  momentary  at- 
tack. The  wound  thus  made  heals  without 
difficulty,  and  is  not  especiaDy  painful  or  other- 
wise ti-oublesome.  In  a  minority  of  instances 
no  further  trouble  comes  of  it.  The  danger 
from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog  consists  in  the 
inoculation  of  the  ammal's  saliva,  which,  owing 
to  the  disease  nnder  which  he  is  suffering, 
contains  a  subtle  but  communicable  organic 
poison.  But  there  are  various  circnmstaooes 
which  may  interfere  with  the  poison's  taking 
effect.  First,  the  individual  may  be,  habitually 
or  at  the  time,  insusceptible  to  its  action.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  human  sjiecies 
as  a  whole  are  decidedly  less  susceptible  to  the 
poison  of  hydrophobia  than  doM;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  K.  Benault,  at  the 
veterinary  school  of  Alfort,  the  proportion  of 
dogs  themselves,  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal,  who 
afterward  become  rabid,  is  not  more  than  33 
per  cent.  Secondly,  when  the  bite  fa  inflicted 
upon  parts  of  the  body  covered  with  clothing, 
the  sidiva,  which  is  the  only  vehicle  of  the 
poison,  may  have  been  an'est^d  hy  the  gar- 
ments and  may  not  have  come  in  contact  with 
the  wonnd  at  all.  Thirdly,  the  poison  may 
have  been  extracted  from  the  wound  imme- 
diately afterward. by  the  free  discharge  of  blood, 
or  by  the  instinctive  manipulations  of  the 
wounded  person,  or  may  have  been  neutralized 
by  suipcal  appliances.  At  all  events,  statis- 
tics seem  to  show  conclusively  that  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  animal  by  no  means  invariably  causes 
hydrophobia.  M.  Bonley,  professor  in  the  vet- 
erinary school  at  Alfort,  estimates  that  in  the 
department  of  the  Beine  no  fewer  than  100 
dogs  annually  become  rabid.  In  35  cases  of 
hydrophobia  recorded  at  Alfort  in  the  year 
1861,  10  of  these  animals  were  known  to  have 
bitten  15  persons;  that  is,  15  bites  had  been 
inflicted  by  25  rabid  dogs.  This  would  give, 
for  100  iiygs  annually  affected  by  hydrophobia, 
60  persons  bitten  during  the  same  time.     But 
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there  are  only  from  two  to  tljree  cases  of  death 
from  this  disease  annually  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine;  and,  according  to  these  results, 
not  more  than  8  in  60,  or  5  per  cent,  of  the 
persona  hitten  hy  rabid  dogs,  afterward  become 
hydrophobic.  But  even  this  proportion  of  cases 
constitutes  a  terrible  danger,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  disease  with  which  the  individnal 
is  thceatened. — For  some  time  after  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  wound  no  symptom  manifests  itself. 
The  poison  may  have  found  its  way  into  the 
tissues,  but  it  is  quiescent,  and  it  remains  so 
nsnaUy  for  several  weeks.  The  exact  period 
during  which  it  may  thus  lie  dormant,  and 
afterward  become  fully  developed,  undoubtedly 
varies  in  different  eases.  Instances  hare  been 
related  in  whiob  hydrophobia  has  declared 
itself  after  an  interral  of  several  years,  but 
these  statements  are  evidently  wanting  in  au- 
thenticity, and  are  almost  universally  regarded 
as  extremely  doubtful.  It  seems  positive,  how- 
ever, that  the  period  of  quiescence  may  be  ex- 
tended to  one  year,  and  possibly  to  17  or  18 
months.  Nevertheless  these  instances,  if  tliey 
exist,  are  very  rare  eiceptions ;  and  in  the  im- 
mense minority  of  cases  the  disease  shows  itaeSf, 
if  at  ali,  between  the  end  of  the  first  and  the 
end  of  the  third  month ;  so  that  after  the  lapse 
of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  iigury, 
the  chances  of  escape  increase  i-apidly  with 
every  sncoeeding  week.  By  the  end  of  sis 
months  the  patient  may  be  pronounced  prac- 
tically safe.  When,  however,  the  disease  is  to 
show  itself,  usually  during  the  second  or  third 
month,  its  first  manifestation  is  a  sense  of  itch- 
ii^  or  discomfort  at  the  seat  of  the  wound. 
The  cicatrix  may  become  swollen  and  reddened, 
and  a  red  line,  following  the' course  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels,  is  said  to  appear  upon  the  limb, 
between  the  cicatrix  and  the  trunk.  This  is 
the  preliminary  period  of  the  disease,  and  may 
last  for  two  or  three  days,  rarely  more  than 
sis,  during  which  the  patient  is  only  slightly 
uncomfortable.  Then  the  unmistakable  signs 
of  hydrophobia  come  on  with  great  rapidity, 
and  are  aggravated  irom  hour  to  honr.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  stifibess  about  the  neck,  extend- 
ii^  to  the  jaw  and  the  base  of  the  tongue.  An 
indescribable  anxiety  and  agitation  of  mind 
takes  possession  of  the  patient,  often  accom- 
panied with  paroxysms  of  momentary  delirium 
and  hallucinations.  The  breathing  is  hurried 
and  irregular.  There  is  great  thirst ;  but  there 
is  also  a  difBcolCy  of  deglntition,  apparently 
consisting  in  an  irresistible  spasm  of  the  pha- 
rynx or  glottis,  which  is  so  distressing  that  the 
patient  sometimes  r^ects  fluids  after  vainly 
attempting  to  swallow  them,  with  violent  de- 
monstrations of  irritation  and  despmr.  This 
is  what  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  pa- 
tient dreads  the  liquid  itself,  and  has  unfortu- 
nately attached  the  name  hydrophobia  to  the 
disease  in  question.  The  saliva  becomes  re- 
markably viscid  and  tenacious,  and  appears  to 
add  much  to  the  distress  of  the  patient,  who 
mstantly  to  detach  it  and  expel  it 


from  bis  month.  This  condition  of  nervous 
irritation  rapidly  exhausts  the  strength  of  the 
system,  and  death  takes  place,  usually  on  the 
second  or  third  day,— Such  are  the  symptoms 
and  course  of  hydrophobia  in  man.  The  trest- 
ment  includes  only  a  single  measure,  hut  this 
must  be  adopted  at  once  on  the  receipt  of  the 
ii^nry,  and  must  be  caiTied  out  in  the  most 
thorough  manner.  It  consists  in  neutralizitig 
tliepoison  by  cauterization  of  the  wound.  Some 
authorities  recommend  first  cutting  out  the 
wound  hy  an  inciaon  passing  all  round  it 
through  the  sound  flesh,  and  subsequently  cau- 
terizing the  fresh  surface.  The  objection  to 
the  procedure  is  that  it  requires  some  time  and 
skill  to  perform  it  thoroughly,  particularly  as 
the  wound  is  generaUy  narrow  and  deep ;  and 
also  that  if  the  knife  or  the  blood  happen  to 
penetrate  the  wound  itself,  they  may  become 
themselves  contaminated  with  the  virus  and 
thus  bring  it  in  contact  with  a  new  and  larger 
surface.  It  seems  desirable  to  cauterize  thor- 
oughly the  original  wound  without  delay.  Then, 
if  thought  proper,  the  eschar  may  be  cut  out, 
and  the  caustic  again  applied  to  the  fresh  sur- 
face of  the  new  wound.  On  the  whole,  the 
particular  caustic  which  is  recommended  by 
the  highest  authorities  for  this  purpose  isasolid 
stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Its  advantages  are : 
1,  that  it  can  almost  always  he  readily  pro- 
cured ;  2,  that  it  can  easily  be  out  into  a  torm 
adapted  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
and  narrow  wound ;  3,  that  it  readily  dissolves 
in  the  animal  fluids,  and,  when  held  for  a  feii' 
minutes  in  contact  with  the  tissues,  forms  a 
tolerably  deep  and  firm  eschar,  and  coagulates 
thoronghly  aU  the  organic  matters  which  may 
be  present.  It  has  been  thought  that  during 
the  period  of  quiescence  the  virus  remains  lo- 
calized in  the  original  cicatrix,  and  does  not 
be^n  to  disseminate  itself  through  the  sys- 
tem until  the  appearance  of  signs  of  ii-ritation 
in  the  part.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  of  course' 
be  highly  proper  to  cut  out  the  cicatrix 
and  cauterize  the  wound,  in  cases  where  this 
operation  had  not  already  been  performed 
at  any  time  between  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
jury and  the  first  manifestations  of  the  dis- 
ease.— But  for  the  protection  of  the  communi- 
ty from  hydrophobia,  the  prevention  of  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  animal  is  much  more  important  than 
its  treatment.  Any  well  educated  surgeon,  if 
within  reach  and  c^led  in  time,  will  apply  the 

£  roper  remedies  after  the  wound  is  inflicted, 
lut  he  may  not  he  applied  to  in  season.  The 
animal  may  not  he  suspected  of  rabies  at  the 
time  of  the  injury ;  and  even  if  everything  he 
don©  for  the  sufferer  which  circumstances  per- 
mit, he  must  still  pass  throngh  several  weeks 
or  months  of  anxious  uncertainty,  until  the 
extreme  limit  of  possible  incubation  has  been 
reached.  The  most  important  thing,  in  every 
point  of  view,  is  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible 
the  chance  of  a  bite  being  infiieted  at  all;  and 
by  far  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  this 
object  is  to  put  the  public  on  their  guard  by 
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an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia  in  tlie  dog.  The  great  danger  at 
present  consists  in  the  fact  that  these  symp- 
toms are  not  ueually  recognized  nntil  aiter  a 
wound  has  been  inflicted;  and  animals  may 
thus  propagate  the  disease  among  their  own 
species  and  commnnicate  it  to  man  at  a  time 
when  tliey  are  not  themselves  known  to  be 
hydrophobic.  There  are  three  capital  errors, 
conunonlj  entertained  by  the  public  in  this 
respect,  which  add  very  much  to  the  danger 
spoken  of:  1,  that  the  wad  dog  has  a  horror 
of  water  and  will  not  drink ;  2,  that  ho  ia  lia- 
ble to  the  disease  more  especially  or  exclusive- 
ly in  hot  weather ;  and  3,  that  he  always  man- 
ifests a  ferocious  and  aggressive  disposition. 
Neither  of  these  things  is  true ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  a  dog  in  cool  weather,  who  is 
seen  to  drink  freely,  and  is  not  especially  fero- ' 
cions,  is  looked  npon  without  suspicion  and 
treated  with  femiliarity ;  and  yet  he  may  he 
hydrophobic  and  capable  of  iniiicting  a  mortal 
wound,  or  of  communicating  a  fatal  disease  by 
licking  an  abraded  spot  upon  the  hand  of  his 
master.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  ia  of 
the  greatest  consequence  that  the  true  signs  of 
oaninehydrophobia should  be  recognized  at  an 
early  period ;  for  as  soon  as  B  dog  is  knovrn  to 
I  ab  d  there  is  but  little  danger  of  his  being 
all  w  d  to  bite.  Rabies  in  the  dog  may  occur 
at    ny     ason,  and  is  not  more  likely  to  show 

t  If  n  warm  than  in  cool  weather,  Oonse- 
q  ntly  all  police  regulations  intended  to  snp- 
p  exterminate  hydrophobia,  which  are 

nf  ed  n  the  summer  months  and  suspended 
at  th  times,  fail  of  their  object,  and  may 
n  d  harm  by  inducing  a  fancied  security 
dur  ng  the  cool  season.  According  to  the  ob- 
se  ati  n  made  by  Prof,  Eeyat  the  veterinary 
I  1  f  Lyons,  in  France,  the  number  of  ca- 
ses in  that  district  was  greater  during  the  rainy 
than  during  the  dry  months.  Of  190  oases 
recorded  at  the  vel^nary  school  of  Alfort, 
during  the  ten  years  from  1853  to  1863,  the 
following  list  shows  the  aggregate  numbers  in 
each  month  of  the  year,  arranged  in  the  or- 
der of  their  frequency :  In  April,  25 ;  March, 
31;  January,20;  June,  18;  May,  16;  August, 
16;  September,  16;  November,  14;  July,  12; 
December,  13 ;  Pebruary,  10 ;  October,  10  ; 
total,  190.  Theflrat  symptoms  of  hydrophobia 
in  tlie  dog,  as  described  by  Yonatt  and  Bouley, 
consist  in  a  gloomy  and  sombre  disposition, 
together  with  a  nervous  agitation  and  disqui- 
etude, which  is  betrayed  by  frequent  changes 
of  position.  The  animal,  usually  cheerful  and 
desirous  of  companionship,  seeks  to  avoid  his 
master  or  his  playmates.  He  skulks  into  hia 
kennel,  into  a  closet,  into  the  comers  of  the 
enclosure,  underneath  pieces  of  furniture,  and 
endeavors  toescape  notice.  If  called  out,  he 
obeys,  but  slowly  and  unwillingly,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  again  betakes  himself  to  his  retreat. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  is  dissatisfled  with  it,  and 
leaves  it  for  another.  Then  he  goes  back  to 
his  litter,  and  takes  it  apart  or  arranges  it  in  a 


variety  of  ways,  without  being  able  to  suit  him- 
self with  any.  The  expression  of  his  eye  is 
suspicious  and  uneasy ;  and  in  a  few  miautes 
he  is  agwn  wandering  from  place  to  place. 
Now  these  signs,  when  taken  singly,  are  not 
decisive  indications  of  rabies.  It  is  natural  to 
the  dog,  when  suffering  under  almost  any  tem- 
porary illness,  to  withdraw  himself  from  ob- 
servation, and  seek  a  retreat  in  some  darl^  cor- 
ner ;  but  he  generally  remdns  there  quiet  un- 
til he  begins  to  recover.  It  is  this  desire  to 
avoid  observation,  combined  with  an  incessant 
restlessness,  which  is  pecuhar  to  commencing 
hydrophobia;  and  whenever  an  animal  shows 
these  two  symptoms  together,  moving  constant- 
ly from  place  to  place,  and  sfarchiog  in  every 
corner  as  if  looking  for  something  which  be 
never  finds,  he  should  at  once  be  an  object  of 
suspicion,  and  properly  watched  until  his  mal- 
ady either  disappears  or  becomes  distinctly 
pronounced.  The  nest  sign  of  hydrophobia 
is  that  the  animal  has  slight  and  temporary 
attacks  of  hallucination.  He  thinks  he  hears 
a  sound  or  sees  an  object  which  does  not  exist. 
This  condition  is  fully  recognized  by  veteri- 
nary experts,  although  its  signs  are  often  over- 
looked by  others.  The  dog  suddenly  pricks 
np  his  ears  and  runs  to  a  particular  spot,  as  if 
be  had  heard  a  noise  on  the  other  side  of  a 
door  or  partition.  Sometimes  he  will  snap  at 
the  empty  air,  as  if  he  were  catching  a  fly. 
Sometimes  he  will  stand  hnmovablo  and  atten- 
tive for  a  few  moments,  as  if  he  were  listening 
or  watching  for  something  which  is  only  an  illu- 
sion. These  signs  are  exceedingly  important, 
and  ahould  redouble  the  vigilance  of  those 
having  charge  of  the  animal,  who  should  from 
this  moment  be  kept  in  a  position  to  prevent 
bis  doing  an  injury.  All  this  time  the  animal 
may  show  no  disposition  to  bite.  A  rabid  dog 
often  varies  in  this  tendency  according  to  his 
individual  character.  The  evidence  of  al!  the. 
best  observers  shows  that  a  dog,  naturally 
good-tempered  and  mild  in  disposition,  will 
sometimes  refrain  from  biting  nntil  very  late 
in  the  disease.  Furthermore,  the  same  dog 
will  often  sliow  no  tendency  to  bite  his  master, 
for  whom  he  still  retains  his  natural  affection, 
but  may  at  the  same  time  be  easily  provoked 
by  a  stranger.  This  circumstance  forms  one 
of  the  most  insidions  sources  of  danger  ia  the 
case  of  a  rabid  dog  not  yet  known  to  be  such. 
Even  the  master  may  be  misled  by  finding  the 
animal  submisave  as  usual  to  bis  word,  and 
even  to  a  slight  correction,  while  o  second 
blow  or  a  threatening  gesture  may  be  followed 
by  a  sudden  and  imgovernable  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  animal,  and  the  infliction  of  a  fatal 
wound.  During  all  this  period,  furthermore, 
and  also  during  the  entire  course  of  the  dis- 
ease there  is  no  hydrophobia  in  the  strict 
se  se  f  h  w  d.  The  rabid  dog  has  no  hor- 
f  w  t  nd  he  does  not  refuse  to  drink, 
0     th  t  yy,  he  drinks  frequently,  and 

wh  n  th    d     a  e  being  fully  established,  the 
n  tn  t   n    f  the  fauces  renders  deglutition 
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difficult,  he  no  less  endeavors  to  satisfy 
tbirst,  sometimes  b/  plnngiag  his  muzzle  d( 
Jy  nnder  the  surface  of  the  water.    No 
gle  error  in  regard  to  the  disease  is  more 
fortunate  than  this;   for  when  a  dog  driulcs, 
the  bystanders  conclude  that  be  is  not  bydi 
phobic,  and  consequently  overlooli  the  othei 
symptoms  which  might  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  maliidy.      The  rabid  dog  does  not  at 
first  reftise  his  natural  food,  but  soon  ceases 
to   take  it  with  bis  accustomed  reUsh.      An 
important  sign,  however,  is  an  unnatural  or 
depraved  appetite.    The  animal  gnaws  and 
even  swallows  all  kinds  of  indigestible  sub- 
stances.    Pieces  of  wood,  bits  of  stone,  ftimi- 
ture,  clothing,  the  stuffing  of  cushions,  ieatlier, 
horse  dung,  and  even  his  own  excrements,  are 
torn,  gnawed,  and  swallowed.    This  is  always 
a  very  suspicions  circamstance      Some  dogs 
ar    h  b  ually  m  sch  th         pect,  b  t 

th  y      1    mj  d    tr  y  th  b 

tan  thyd  t  UwtbmAd 
parti  il    1     h    d  p  q      ti      man 

festmg  t    If       an       m  1  t    wb  m  t 

hltl       dhisl        yid      ly      kfm 
m  th        h     d    1  p  t  h 

w  pthirgdAb        ympt  m 

IS  tbpk       twhhd  d 

p  th  g    m  1     th       b  d  bark     It 

diffi    It  t    gi  t     d       f  tb  d 

by  m  h  1  1        pti     ,  b  t  th    b    t 

thorities  all  agree  that,  when  once  recognized, 
it  is  entirely  conclusive.  The  natural  voice  of 
the  animal  is  altered.  Instead  of  the  usual 
succession  of  explosive  sounds,  equal  in  in- 
tensity and  duration,  it  is  hoarse,  veiled,  lower 
in  tone,  and  begins  with  a  single  open  bark, 
followed  immediately  by  three  or  four  dimin- 
ishing bowls  from  the  bottom  of  the  throat, 
during  which  the  Jaws,  instead  of  closing  com- 
pletely at  each  hark,  are  only  partly  approxi- 
mated to  each  other.  Prof.  Bouley  says  that 
both  he  and  his  pnpils  have  been  able  to  recog- 
nize distinctly  the  rabid  dog  by  his  bark  alone, 
when  the  animal  was  not'yet  in  sight,  and  was 
still  at  the  other  extrenuty  of  the  courtyard 
of  the  Alfort  veterinary  school.  The  saliva  is 
at  first  increased  in  abundance ;  but  this  symp- 
tom is  of  short  duration,  lasting,  according  to 
Youatt,  not  more  than  12  hours,  and  is  never 
so  abundant  as  in  the  profuse  salivation  which 
attends  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  a  malady  very 
common  in  dogs,  but  perfectly  harmless.  The 
true  salivation  of  hydrophobia  consists  in  a 
secretion  of  saUva  which  is  scanty,  but  viscid 
and  ro^,  and  which  the  animal  endeavors  to 
olear  away  from  the  mouth  by  the  aid  of  bis 
paws.  This  often  gives  the  idea  that  be  is  an- 
noyed by  a  bone  accidentally  lodged  in  his 
teeth ;  sjid  fatal  accidents  have  happened  from 
attempting  to  aid  the  animal  to  get  rid  of  the 
supposed  annoyance.  This  preliminary  period 
of  the  disease  may  last  for  one  or  two  days. 
Now,  however,  comes  the  second  and  ftdly 
developed  stage  of  the  disorder,  characterized 
by  sudden  paroxysms  of  fury,  the  true  rabies 
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or  canine  madness.  A  very  characteristic  and 
important  fact  is  that  an  animal  in  this  condi- 
tion is  especially  excited  by  the  appearance  of 
one  of  his  own  species.  The  sight  of  another 
dog  drives  him  into  an  excess  of  sudden  and 
immeasurable  fury,  followed  by  an  immediate 
and  aggressive  attack.  This  often  happens 
while  he  is  still  inoffensive  toward  other  ani- 
mals, and  particularly  toward  his  master.  But 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  full  development  of  bis  dis- 
order is  at  band,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  after- 
ward he  may  snap  at  every  bystander  indis- 
criminately, in  the  blind  insanity  of  his  excite- 
ment. At  this  time,  or  even  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, be  often  disappears  from  home,  probably 
with  the  instinct  of  finding  some  more  solitary 
place  in  which  to  bide.  But  meeting  constant- 
ly with  new  sources  of  uritation,  and  his  ner- 
vous excitability  increasing  at  the  same  time, 
he  becomes  more  furious,  hazard,  and  threat- 

ning  with  every  hour.  He  is  now  at  the 
height  of  the  disease.  Wandering  along  the 
streets  or  open  highways,  with  head  and  tail 
drooping,  bis  bide  disordered  and  dusty,  the 

opy  saBva  banging  in  strings  iiwm  his  open 
jaws,  every  man  and  animal  loathe  encounters 
provokes  him  to  a  fresh  attack.  After  24  or 
86  hours  of  this  continuous  excitement,  with- 

ut  food  or  rest,  and  incessantly  upon  his  feet, 

xhanstion  begins  to  come  on;  his  motions  are 
less  vigorous,  his  steps  grow  vacillating  and 
irregular,  and  he  no  longer  leaves  the  direct 
path,  and  offers  violence  only  to  those  whom 
he  unavoidably  meets.  At  last,  if  not  pursued 
and  killed,  a  general  paralysis  takes  posses- 
sion of  his  system,  and  he  dies  exhausted  by 
the  intensity  and  continuance  of  the  nervous 
agitation.  The  entire  duration  of  the  malady 
in  the  dog,  from  the  first  signs  of  disordered 
health  until  its  fatal  termination,  is  from  two 
to  six  days.  No  distinct  morbid  change  in 
any  of  the  internal  organs  has  ever  been  found 
after  death,  either  in  the  dog  or  in  man,  which 
could  be  regarded  as  the  pathological  cause  of 
this  singular  disease.  Finally,  the  important 
symptoms  of  commencing  hydrophobia  in  the 
dog,  which  should  always  be  home  in  mind, 
maybe  summed  up  as  follows:  1,  an  unac- 
customed gloomy  and  suspicious  disposition, 
with  nervous  agitation  and  restlessness ;  2, 
momentary  attacks  of  hallucination  both  as  to 
sights  and  sounds ;  3,  an  unnatural  and  de- 
praved appetite  for  indigestible  or  innutritions 
substances ;  4,  a  peculiar  and  unnatural  bark ; 

5,  a  ropy  and  viscid  condition  of  the  saliva, 
with  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces ;  and 

6,  an  insane  and  aggressive  irritability  of 
temper,  most  easily  excited  by  the  sight  of 
other  dogs,  and  at  first  manifested  only  toward 
them.— The  best  accounts  of  hydrophobia  are 
to  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  "Hydropho- 
bia" in  Gross's  "System  of  Surgery"  (Phila- 
delphia, 1866);  the  chapter  on  "Babies"  in 
Youatt  "On  the  Dog"  (London,  1859);  and 
Bouley,  Bapport  ear  la  rage  (Paris,  1863). 

HTDROSTiTlCS.    See  Hydroubobakicb. 
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HIDKOSriPBrSIC  iClD,  Solphydric  icid,  or 
SilpbuntUd  Hydn^ei,  a  gaaeoas  compound  first 
examined  by  Scheele  in  1777;  symbol,  HiS; 
chemical  equivalent,  34,  It  cenmBts  of  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  sulphur  vapor 
condensed  into  two  volumes,  which  form  its 
comMning  measure.  Its  denrfty  is  I191'2,  air 
being  1000.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  bas  a  slight 
acid  reaction,  and  a  moat  offensive  odor,  reo- 
ogoized  in  rotten  eggs,  dock  mud,  cesspools, 
many  mineral  waters,  and  putrefying  organic 
matters  containing  snlphur.  It  extinguishes 
flame,  but  bums  itself  in  contact  with  air 
■with  a  blue  flame,  depositing  sulphur.  It  is 
condensed  by  a  pressure  of  17  atmospheres  at 
60°  into  a  colorless  liquid,  and  was  solidified 
by  Faraday  by  cooling  to  — 123°  into  a  white 
crystalline  translucent  substance.  Water  ab- 
sorbs 2}  times  its  volume  of  the  gas ;  alcohol 
6  volumes.  It  blactena  the  salts  of  lead  and 
of  many  other  metals,  forming  sulphides  of 
the  metals.  These  being  insoluble  and  made 
readily  visible  by  their  peculiar  colors,  even  in 
minute  quantity,  the  acid  is  a  convenient  test 
for  determining  the  presence  of  the  metals  in 
solutions,  and  distinguishing  them  by  the  color 
of  the  precipitate  and  its  other  properties.  Its 
aqneous  solutioa  and  its  solution  in  ammonia 
(hydrosnlphide  of  ammoniam)  are  amoi^  the 
nseful  chemical  reagents.  The  gas  is  exceed- 
ingly noxious  to  inhale.  Thenard  found  that 
a  small  bird  would  die  in  air  cont^ning  ^-^^ 
part  of  it,  and  a  horse  in  air  that  contained 
sJj:  of  it.  The  gas  is  neutralized  and  de- 
composed by  chlorine  and  iodine,  which  unite 
with  its  hydrogen;  and  the  former,  furnished 
by  chloride  of  lime  wet  with  strong  vinegar,  is 
a  convenient  antidote  and  disinfectant  of  the 
gas.  Nitrate  of  lead,  chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  sulphate  of  manganese  are  also 
efficacious  in  this  respect.  The  presence  of 
the  gas  is  detected  by  its  odor,  and  by  its  black- 
ening a  paper  wet  with  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  discoloration 
of  white  lead  paint  in  the  apartments  of  houses, 
also  of  the  blackening  of  silver  spoons  when 
these  are  used  with  boiled  eggs,  the  albumen 
of  the  white  of  the  egg  furnishing  the  sulphur 
for  the  production  of  the  gas. — To  prepare 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  ingredients  employed 
are  a  ferrous  sulphide,  made  by  exposing  to  a 
low  red  heat  4  parts  of  coarse  sulphur  and  7 
of  iron  filings,  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  By 
pouring  the  acid  upon  broken  lumps  of  the 
compound  in  a  gas  bottle,  the  gas  is  evolved, 
and  may  be  collected  in  a  bell  glass  over  water 
at  80°  or  90°,  or  over  brine.  It  is  absorbed 
by  cold  water.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  antimo- 
nious  sulphide.  The  reactions  in  each  case  are 
thus  expressed:  FeS  +  H5SO4  =  Fe80,-HH,S. 
SbiSs  -I-  (HCl),  :=  (SbOli),  +  {HaS)s. 

HTDBUNTOI.    See  Oteanto. 

HT^IIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Var,  on  the  8.  declivity  of  a  hill,  9  m. 
E.  of  Toulon,  and  8  m.  from  the  Mediterranean : 
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pop  m  1866,  10,87ft.  The  principal  edifices 
are  the  old  church,  one  of  the  most  singular 
structures  in  France,  and  an  ancient  rhateau, 
now  used  as  a  town  hall.  In  the  principal 
square  is  a  column,  surmounted  by  a  white 
marble  bust  of  the  celebrated  Massdlon,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  town.  Hyfires  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  healthiest  winter  residences  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  is  much  resorted  to 
by  invalids.  Remains  of  an  ancient  Roman 
city  exist  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  roadstead  op- 
posite the  town,  and  belonging  to  it,  is  a  group 
of  small  islands  called  the  isles  of  Hytees  (an- 
cient Stmekadm),  two  of  which  arc  fortified. 
Daring  the  middle  ages  the  place  was  called 
Hiedera,  and  was  a  favorite  port  of  the  pilgrims 
to  Jerusalem. 

HlfilEl,  or  HygeR,  in  Greek  mythology,  the 
goddess  of  health,  a  daughter  o'f  jEsoulapias. 
She  was  represented  by  artists  as  a  virgin  in 
flowing  garments  feedingaserpentfromacup; 
the  poets  speak  of  her  as  a  smiling  goddess 
with  bright  glances,  and  a  favorite  of  Apollo. 
By  the  Romans  she  was  in  time  identified  with 
the  old  Sabine  goddess  Sains. 

HIGIENE  (Gr.  iymv6i,  healthy),  the  science 
and  art  of  preservii^  health,  by  the  appro- 
priate nourishment  of  the  body  and  the  proper 
regulation  of  its  surrounding  conditions.  The 
first  subject  of  importMice  in  a  hygienic  point 
of  view  is  always  the  location  or  residence 
of  the  individual,  family,  or  community  whose 
interests  are  involved.  Other  conditions  may 
be  altered  or  modified  with  comparative  readi- 
ness, but  the  place  and  character  of  the  habi- 
tation, when  once  fixed,  usually  remain  so  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  thus  exert  a  con- 
tinued influence  for  good  or  evil.  The  habi- 
tation, when  in  the  country,  should  always 
be  placed  upon  such  an  elevation  as  to  secure 
a  thorough  natural  drainage.  This  is  the  first 
requisite;  for  there  is  no  other  single  cause  of 
disease  so  hurtful  and  insidious  as  tlie  slow  a«- 
cnmulation  and  stagnation  of  the  refuse  mat- 
ters, in  however  small  quantity,  which  rfre 
daily  produced  in  and  about  an  occupied  habi- 
tation. Even  standing  pools,  or  hollow  basins 
without  an  outlet,  the  result  of  a  depression 
in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  should  not  he 
allowed  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
house;  for  although  it  is  only  the  rain  water 
which  at  first  collects  in  them,  yet  there  is 
always  more  or  less  accumulation  of  organic 
matter  from  vegetable  growth  and  from  the 
aquatic  animals  and  birds  which  make  such 
places  their  resort;  and  as  a  pool  of  thij  kind 
is  alternately  filled  and  dried  up,  sometimes 
several  times  a  year,  the  effluvia  exhaled  during 
this  process  will  always  become  more  or  less 
injurious,  and  may  be  even  dangerous  to  life. 
When  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  are  col- 
lected within  a  small  space,  as  in  towns  and 
cities,  the  question  of  drainage  becomes  of 
course  still  more  important.  The  production 
of  refuse  materials  is  here  exceedingly  rapid, 
and  corresponding  provision  should  be  made 
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for  their  immediato  and  complete  removal. 
Besides  the  necessary  provisions  for  drainage, 
the  honse  and  apartmenta  should  also  be  fully 
and  completely  ventilated.  Effluvia  and  or 
ganic  vapors  of  various  kinds  neceasanly  be 
corae  developed  in  every  occupied  dwelling, 
from  the  daily  culinary  operations  and  the  or 
^uia  matters  of  the  food  and  their  remains 
These  effluvia  are  harmless  when  frefch ,  but 
they  are  sulyeot  to  early  decomposifiin,  and 
at  once  become  nosious  if  aUowod  to  accnmu 
late  and  stagnate.  Every  house,  accordingly, 
should  be  swept  throughout  each  day  by  a  cur 
rent  of  fresh  air,  sufficient  to  renovate  its  at 
mosphere  and  remove  all  vestiges  of  impurity 
A  free  opecicg  of  the  windows  on  opposite 
sides,  early  in  5ie  moming,  is  the  best  way  ot 
aocomphshing  this.  In  addition,  each  inhabited 
apartment  sbonld  he  constantly  ventilated  in 
snch  a  manner  as  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid 
and  other  products  of  respiration,  by  open  fires 
or  other  effectnal  means. — Proper  clothing, 
adapted  to  the  season  and  the  degree  of  indi- 
vidual exposure,  is  also  an  important  element 
of  hygiene.  There  are  few  causes  of  disease 
more  prolific  than  undue  exposure  to  cold  and 
dampness,  and  particularly  to  sudden  changes 
of  weather  or  draughw  of  cold  air  upon  un- 
protected parts.  The  clothing  should  be  so 
regulated,  as  a  general  thing,  that  the  ordina- 
ry vicissitudes  of  the  weatlier  shall  not  be  felt 
by  the  individua!  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a 
permanent  impression  upon  the  system.  A 
safBcient  suit  of  woollen  nnderelothing  is  the 
best  protection  in  this  respect.  It  is  important 
to  remember,  however,  that  for  a  person  in 
health  exposure  to  cold  and  dampness  is  sel- 
dom injurious  so  long  as  the  body  is  in  a  state 
of  muscular  activity.  It  is  remaining  in  a  cold 
ja  tm  nt  in  an  inactive  condition,  or  keeping 
n  the  wet  or  damp  elothmg  after  muscular  ex- 
t  n  has  ceased,  that  gives  rise  to  dangerous 
n  ju  neea. — The  qnality  and  quantity  of 
th  f  d,  and  the  regularity  with  which  it  is 
tal>  n  a  e  of  the  next  importance  in  a  hygienic 
p  m  view.  The  food,  aa  a  rule,  should  be 
unpl  n  character,  but  nutritious,  and  each 
article  of  the  best  possible  q.uality  and  proper- 
ly cooked.  An  imperfect  or  careless  mode  of 
cooking  may  often  injure  materially  the  nutri- 
tious and  digestible  qualities  of  an  article  of 
food,  originally  of  the  best  kind.  Individual 
pecQliarities  are  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to 
the  kind  of  food  used  by  each  person ;  certain 
articles  being  sometimes  more  or  less  indiges- 
tible for  one  person,  which  are  quite  harmless 
for  another.  The  natural  and  healthy  appe- 
tite is  the  best  general  criterion  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  food  to  be  used,  provided  it  he 
simple  and  nutritious  in  character.  It  is  of 
great  importance,  finally,  that  the  food  be 
taken  with  regularity  at  the  accustomed  time, 
that,  it  be  properly  masticated,  and  that  its 
digestion  he  not  interfered  with  by  hurry, 
anxiety,  or  any  unnsual  mental  or  pliysicai  dis- 
turbance at  and  immediately  after  the  time  of 
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meals.— A  regular  and  sufficient  bodily  exer- 
cise should  be  taken  every  day  to  keep  all  the 
organs  in  a  healthy  state  of  activity.  The  ex- 
ercise ihould'be  neither  deficient  nor  excessive 
m  amount  for  bodily  exertion  whieli  is  so 
violent  or  so  prolqnged  as  to  produce  a  sense 
ot  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  instead  of  being 
beneficial  to  the  systtm,  is  positively  injurious 
to  it  Neither  can  a  deficiency  of  muscular 
exertion  during  one  pencd  be  compensated  by 
an  excessive  amount  taken  at  another.  It  is 
the  necessary  and  appropriate  quantity  of  ex- 
ercise, taken  regularly  day  by  day,  which  pre- 
serves the  vigor  of  the  svstem,  and  keeps  it 
m  a  condition  to  resiat  the  attacks  of  disease. 
The  periods  of  exertion,  furthermore,  should 
alternate  daily  mth  periods  of  repose;  and 
especially  the  natural  amount  of  sleep  should 
always  be  taken  with  regularity,  and  in  apart- 
ments which  are  not  too  confined  and  the  ven- 
tilation of  which  is  properly  provided  for.  It 
is  during  sleep  that  the  main  process  of  the 
nutrition  and  restoration  of  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems  takes  place ;  and  if  an  indi- 
vidual deprive  himself  of  sleep,  wholly  or  even 
partially,  for  one  or  two  nights  in  succession, 
he  will  invariably  experience  its  damaging  ef- 
fects in  the  consequent  temporary  failure  of 
the  vital  powers  An  imprudence  or  neglect, 
like  either  of  those  mentioned  above,  may  be 
counteracted  in  a  strong  and  healthy  peroon 
by  subsequent  care,  so  that  he  may  recover 
from  its  immediate  and  more  perieptible  ef- 
fects; hut  it  IS  a  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  hygiene,  that  cau-es  of  disease,  however 
slight,  by  constant  repetition  day  after  day,  or 
even  at  longer  intervals,  will  certainly  at  last 
undermine  tiie  health,  and  produce  a  perma- 
nent and  often  irremediable  injury.  The  easi- 
est as  well  as  the  surest  way  of  avoiding  such 
a  result  is  a  constant  and  regular  attention 
to  all  the  necessary  hygienic  conditions.  (See 
Aliment,  Bath,  Dietetics,  and  Gymnastics.) 
UIGKOMETKT  (Gr.  iyp6c,  moist,  and  /ih-poi; 
measure),  the  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  bodies,  more  especially 
in  atmospheric  air.  A  hygrometer  is  an  in- 
strument used  for  this  purpose ;  and  a  hygro- 
scope  is  any  substance  that  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  air,  and  is  in  consequence  changed  in 
form  or  weight.  Various  salts  absorb  moisture 
and  deliquesce,  and  are  consequently  called 
hygroscopic.  These  serve  aa  hygrometers  in 
chemical  analysis;  thus  chloride  of  calcium 
placed  in  a  glass  tube  absorbs  the  moisture 
from  the  sir  passed  through  the  tube,  and  its 
increase  of  weight  determines  the  quantity. 
The  property  is  exhibited  in  hemp  and  cotton 
ropes,  and  in  small  fibres,  as  those  of  whale- 
bone, and  in  hairs.  Paper  by  absorption  of 
moisture  expands  to  such  a  degree  tiiat  it  is 
an  imperfect  material  for  preserving  accurate 

Slans.  Its  variation  in  length  in  ezti-emely 
ry  and  in  moist  air  sometimes  exceeds  1  in 
40.  If  a  substance  could  be  found  which  ab- 
sorbed moisture  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
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in  the  wr,  and  ita  form  was  proportionally  af- 
fected thereby,  this  change  could  be  readily 
indicated  upon  a  dial,  the  extreme  points  of 
which  are  determined,  the  one  by  the  least 
length  produced  by  the  greatest  dryness,  and 
the  other  by  the  greatest  elongation  caused  by 
the  most  liumid  bit  that  could  be  produced,  the 
intermediate  apace  being  divided  into  100  or 
other  conTenient  number  of  degrees.  Snch  an. 
instrument  would  be  a  perfect  hygrometer ;  but 
no  such  anbstance  is  known,  and  the  properties 
of  the  same  body  in  this  respect  are  not  con- 
stant at  all  times.  The  best  instrument  of  this 
sort,  which  is  after  all  only  a  hygroscope,  was 
contrived  by  De  Saussure.  It  is  a  human  hair, 
cleansed  by  boiling  in  alkaline  water.  The 
zero  point  of  the  scale  to  which  it  is  attached 
is  fixed  by  drying  the  hdr  in  air  rendered  by 
chemical  absorbents  as  dry  as  pos^ble;  and 
then,  by  exposing  it  in  a  receiver  to  air  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  the  other  extreme  of  the 
scale  is  found.  The  equal  divisions  between 
these  are  assumed  to  indicate  proportional  de- 
grees of  moisture  or  dryness.  One  end  of  the 
h^  is  fixed,  and  to  the  other  is  suspended  a 
small  weight.  A  grooved  wheel  or  pulley  car- 
rying an  index  is  placed  so  as  to  be  moved  by 
the  hair  as  it  contracts  or  expands.  Various 
other  hygrometers  of  this  class  have  been  de- 
vised, some  tn  the  principle  of  determining 
the  moisture  by  the  increased  weight  imparted 
to  bodies  by  its  absorption,  and  others  by  the 
torsion  thereby  induced  in  cords  and  in  vege- 
table fibres ;  but  all  these  methods  have  proved 
Tery  imperfect — Two  other  methods  are  to  be 
noticed  by  which  the  humidity  of  the  air  is 
ascertained.  The  first  depends  on  the  deter- 
mination of  the  dew  point,  or  the  degree  of 
temperature  to  which  the  ^r  mast  be  reduced 
that  its  moisture  shall  begin  to  separate  and 
condense  upon  cold  surfaces.  This  difference 
alone  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the  d  y 
of  the  air,  as  aSbrding  an  indication  ot  h  w 
near  it  is  to  its  point  of  saturation.  I  t  m 
Derate  re^ons  this  sometimes  amounts  t  30 
but  in  a  dry  and  hot  chmate,  under  the  1  f 
cold  mountains  which  first  strip  the  ai  t  t 
raoiature,  it  amounts  to  60°  or  more;  h 
the  case  upon  the  hot  plains  of  the  Dec  t 
which  the  air  is  brought  from  the  other  d  f 
the  Ghants.  Cooled  down  upon  these  t  1  w 
temperature,  its  moisture  is  precipitated 
and  snow,  and  when  immediately  after  th  t 
is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  90°,  it  is  f  d 
that  no  deposition  of  moisture  again  tak 
place  until  the  temperature  is  reduced  29 
The  observation,  however,  is  used  to  t  m  h 
more  exact  results.  Tables  have  been  pr  p  d 
with  the  utmost  care  which  give  the  1 
force  of  aqueous  vapor  at  different  degr  d 

even  tenths  of  degrees  of  tomperatu  e, 
pressed  in  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury 
sustdned  by  the  vapor.  The  temperature  of 
the  dew  point  of  the  air  being  ascerttuned,  the 
elastic  force  corresponding  to  this  temperature 
in  the  table  represents  the  absolute  humidity 


of  the  air,  and  may  be  converted  into  the  ac- 
tual weight  of  moisture  to  the  cubic  foot  under 
a  given  barometric  pressure  by  the  formulas 
prepared  for  this  purpose,  or  directly  by  the 
tables  constructed  to  reduce  the  labor  of  the 
calculation.  By  comparing  the  elastic  force 
obtained  from  the  table  with  that  correspond- 
ing to  the  temperature  of  the  lur  itself,  the 
ratio  between  the  two  expresses  the  relative 
humidity  of  the  air.  This  also  is  asoertained 
at  sight  by  the  tables  specially  constructed  for 
this  object.  The  most  highly  approved  hygro- 
metrioal  tables  are  those  derived  from  tho  ex- 
periments of  Eegnault,  made  by  direction  of 
the  French  government  to  determine  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  steam  at  different  tempera- 
tures, which  is  alsothat  of  the  vapor  suspended 
in  the  air  at  the  same  temperatures.  These 
tables  are  published  in  Eegnault's  Etudes  mtT 
VhygroTnetrie,  in  the  Annates  de  chimie  et  de 
pTiyeique  (1845);  and  formulas  also  are  given 
from  which  other  tables,  besides  that  of  the 
elastic  forces,  have  been  prepared  by  others. 
The  most  complete  series  of  these  is  furnished 
in  the  volume  of  "Tables,  ileteorolo^cal  and 
Physical,"  prepared  for  the  Smithsonian  insti- 
tution by  Arnold  Guyot,  and  published  in  the 
"SmithBonianMisceUaneous  Collections,"  1858. 
In  the  same  series  is  also  presented  the  table 
of  elastic  forces  of  vapor  deduced  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Dalton,  together  with  others  based 
npon  it,  and  in  general  use  in  England.  These 
are  also  found  in  Glaisher's  "  Hygrometrical 
Tables"  (London,  1847),  and  in  the  "Green- 
wich Observations." — Various  forms  of  tho 
dew-point  instrument  or  hygrometer  have  been 
devised.  That  of  Prof.  Daniell,  which  has  been 
much  used,  is  of  the  following  construction:  A 
bent  tube,  blown  out  at  each  end  to  a  bulb,  is 
laid  across  the  top  of  a  pillar,  which  serves  as 
a  stand  the  two  bulbs  hanging  down  one  on 
h    d       O  f  th   t  b       1    g  h 

t         t  m     d  1     t    th    m  m  t      th    b  lb    f 

h    h  t  rm      t      m  th  t  m   1 

th        t      al  b  lb     By  b   1    g  th      th      b 
f         1       g  th    t  b     th  ly 

p  11  d     Wh  th      rapty  b  lb 

d  w  th      p  m    Im   wh  h        k  p 

w  t  w  tl     th        Tl  p     ti  tl 

d  h        p     w  thm,  g    1    1  q    d 

th       th      b  lb  t  p      te  and  g    w         1 

Ih    bulb  b      m       t  1    t     ffi       tiy       If 
thratt  d  ptdth 

ta  t  th     m  k       ta    pp  aran  th    f    m 

t  g    t  d  w  Img  th     h  lb    t  th 

1      1    f   h       K         f  th      th      th       mp 

t  t   b        t  d  by  tl    th  m        t     w  th 

whU     thtfth  isb         dp 

anh  thrmmt  ttahdtoh  tand 
Athb  fh         Idhm 

t  mdashdwd  sapp  by  h  I  lb 
returning  to  its  former  temperature ;  and  the 
mean  of  the  two  observations  will  give  a  close 
approximation  to  the  dew  point. — A  better  in- 
strument is  that  of  Hegnault.  Two  glass  tubes 
are  suspended  by  a  small  tubular  arm  near  the 
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top  of  e^ab,  both  opening  into  the  hollow  stand 
that  supports  the  tnbes.  A  pipe  for  eshanating 
the  air  by  means  of  a  sort  of  bellows  or  the 
flow  of  water  connectB  with  the  hollow  in  the 
stand  by  an  opening  near  its  base.  The  two 
tubes  are  closed,  each  with  a  cork  through 
which  fl  thermometer  tube  is  fitted,  the  bulb  in 
one  reaching  aearly  to  the  bottom.  Over  the 
lower  end  of  this  one  a  yery  thin  and  highly 
polished  thimble  of  slvcr  nearly  two  inches 
long  is  fitted,  and  a  fine  tube  open  at  each  end 
is  passad  through  the  cork,  reaching  from  the 
external  air  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 
Ether  is  poured  into  this  bulb,  covering  the 
lower  end  of  the  thermometer,  and  rising  an 
inch  or  two  higher  than  the  upper  edge  of  the 
silver  thimble.  To  determine  the  dew  point, 
the  apparatus  for  esbausting  the  air  from  the 
hollow  stand  is  set  in  action.  This  canses  the 
air  to  pass  through  the  fine  tube,  and  bubble 
through  the  ether,  keeping  it  m  motion  and 
taking  up  its  vapor.-  The  liqnid,  the  thermom- 
eter bnlb,  and  the  silver  coating  of  the  tube 
equally  feel  the  reduced  temperature,  and  the 
instant  this  reaches  the  dew  point,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  silver  is  covered  with  moisture. 
The  temperature  of  the  thermometer  placed  in 
the  ether  is  then  observed,  wliile  the  other 
marks  the  temperature  of  the  !ur.  By  stopping 
the  current  of  air  the  temperature  rises,  and  the 
moisture  disappears  from  the  silver.  The  ther- 
mometer is  to  be  noted  again,  and  the  mean  of 
the  two  observations  taken  for  the  dew  point ; 
or  several  trials  may  be  made  is  rapid  sucees- 
Kon.  To  avoid  affecting  the  result  by  the 
warmth  radiated  from  the  body,  a  small  tele- 
scope may  be  used  in  reading  the  thermometer. 
The  instrument  has  been  modified  by  Prof. 
Connell  in  substituting  for  the  tnbe  a  small  flask 
of  highly  polished  brass  or  silver,  into  the  neck 
of  which  is  secured  an  exhausting  syringe. — The 
second  of  the  two  methods  above  referred  to, 
by  which  the  humidity  of  the  air  is  ascertained, 
involves  tlie  determinatibn  of  the  temperature 
of  evaporation ;  and  the  instrument  used  is  the 
wet-balb  thermometer  or  psychrometer  invent- 
ed by  Prof,  August  of  Berlin,  and  described 
in  his  work  Ueber  die  ForUchritte  der  Hygro- 
fitebrie  (Berhn,  1830).  It  consists  of  two  deli- 
cate thermometers  placed  near  together.  The 
bulb  of  one  is  covered  with  mnslin,  which  is 
kept  wet  by  water  supplied  from  a  vessel  close 
by  through  capillary  conduction.  The  instru- 
ment is  placed  in  a  light  draught  of  air,  and  as 
evaporation  goes  on  the  mercury  in  the  wet- 
bulb  thermometer  sinks  to  a  certain  point ;  the 
temperature  of  both  is  then  noticed.  If  the  air 
was  nearly  saturated  with  moisture,  the  differ- 
ence will  be  found  to  bo  very  slight.  The  baro- 
metric pressure  is  observed  at  the  same  time, 
and  data  are  thus  afforded  for  calculating  the 
elastic  force  of  aqneous  vapor  in  the  air.  The 
formula  for  this  calculation,  modified  by  Ee- 
ftnault,  and  the  psychrometrical  tables  deduced 
from  it,  are  given,  in  the  volume  of  tables  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  are  equally  applicable  to 
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the  estimation  whether  the  dew-point  instru- 
ment or  wet-bulb  thermometer  is  used.  To 
render  them  more  convenient,  they  have  been 
converted  by  Prof.Gayot  into  English  measures. 
The  series  also  contains  tables  of  the  weight  of 
vapors  in  a  given  space  at  different  tempera- 
tures. The  method  by  the  wet  bulb,  though 
regarded  as  decidedly  the  most  convenient 
means  of  determining  the  elastic  forces  of  the 
vapor,  and  thence  the  humidity  of  the  au-,  is 
still  tendered  somewhat  uncertain  in  its  results 
from  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  wet  bnlb 
uniformly  moist,  and  from  other  causes  also. 
The  uncertainty  of  its  results  is  indeed  in  some 
cases  so  great  that  Eegnanlt  in  1872  recom- 
mended that,  for  accurate  meteorological  pur- 
poses, resort  should  be  uniformly  had  to  the 
chemical  methods  of  extracting  and  weighing 
the  aqueons  vapor  in  a  given  volume  of  air. 
To  this  end  he  has  devised  a  simple  arrange- 
ment bywhich  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  may 
he  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  absorb  its 
aqueous  vapor;  a  method  that  is  specially  ap- 
plicable at  very  low  temperatures. — The  ulti- 
mate object  of  these  hygrometrieal  investiga- 
tions is,  by  enabling  the  meteorologist  to  ascer- 
tain at  all  times,  in  all  localities,  and  at  all  ac- 
cessible elevations,  the  true  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  as  to  moisture,  to  furnish  him  with 
accurate  data  for  studying  the  laws  which  con- 
trol its  variations.  The  following  table  of  rela- 
tive humidity  is  prepared  for  every  5°  F.  from 
5°  to  W  above  zero,  and  for  a  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  air  and  the  dew 
point,  technically  called  the  complement  of  the 
dew  point,  ranging  from  0°  to  19".  (See  Dem 
^'  '     article  Dew.) 


HTSSOS,  or  Shepherd  Kings.  See  Egypt, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  i60. 

HTLXOSllfRrS  (Gr.  iiKaXor.^  belongmgto  wood, 
and  oaSpof,  lizard),  the  name  ^ven  by  Dr.  Man- 
tell  to  an  estinet  dinosanrian  reptile,  from  the 
Jnrassio  strata  of  Tilgate  forest,  having  the 
usual  mammalian  characters  of  its  tribe,  viz. ; 
long  bones  with  a  medullary  cavity,  pachy- 
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derm-like  feet,  and  aacrnm  of  five  nnited  verte- 
bre.  It  attained  a  size  of  20  to  25  iL,  and  was 
believed  by  Mantell  und  Buekland  to  have  bad 
J   dorsal   dermal   fringe   lite   the 
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horay  spines  on  tbe  baek  of  the  iguana ;  its  skin 
was  covered  with  circular  or  elliptical  plates. 

HILiS,  in  Greet  mythology,  son  of  Thooda- 
mas,  king  of  the  Dryopes,  and  the  nymph  Me- 
nodice.  Hercules,  after  slaying  Theodaioas, 
adopted  Hylas,  and  took  Lim  on  tbe  Argonau- 
tio  expedition.  When  they  arrived  at  Mysia, 
Hylas  went  to  a  neighboring  well  for  water, 
but  the  maids  of  that  fountain  became  so  fas- 
cinated with  his  beauty  tbat  tbey  drew  him 
into  the  water,  and  he  was  never  seen  f^ain. 
When  Hereulea  ahonted  for  him,  the  youth's 
voice  was  beard  from  tbe  well  like  afaintecho; 
and  he  was  bo  enraged  at  his  loss  that  be 
threatened  to  ravage  the  country  of  the  My- 
sians  if  they  did  not  produce  Hylas  dead  or 
alive.  They  songht  him  in  vain,  and  ultimate- 
ly instituted  an  annual  festival,  during  which 
they  roamed  over  the  mountains  calling  out 
the  name  of  Hylas. 

HTUEN,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of  mar- 
riage. According  to  some,  he  was  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  one  of  the  muses;  but  according 
to  others,  he  was  originally  a  mortal,  who, 
having  rescued  some  Attic  maidens  from  Pe- 
laagic  pirates  or  other  robbers,  had  his  praises 
celebrated  in  token  of  gratitude  in  their  bridal 
songs,  which  after  him  were  called  hymeneal 
sougs.  The  practice  of  singing  such  songs  at 
the  nuptial  season  became  in  time  universal, 
and  the  heroic  youth  was  gradually  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  a  divinity.  Hymen  is  represented 
in  worts  of  art  as  a  tall  handsome  youth,  car- 
rying in  his  right  hand  a  bridal  torch. 

HVHENOPTERl  (Gr.  i/i^v,  membrane,  and 
wrep6v,  wing),  a  suborder  of  insects,  so  named 
from  their  fonr  membranous,  transparent 
wings.  They  have  upper  homy  jaws  for  biting, 
and  softer  and  longer  lower  jaws  with  the  tip 
adapted  for  collecting  honey ;  the  females  and 
neuters  have  a  sting  or  piercer.  All  undergo 
complete  metamorphosis ;  the  larvffi  of  the 
stingers  are  soft,  without  legs,  resembling 
maggots;  most  of  the  larval  piercers  resemble 
grubs  and  caterpillars.  They  are  diurnal,  swift 
fliers,  and  surpass  all  other  insects  in  the  nam- 
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her  and  variety  of  their  instincts ;  of  the  very 
numerous  species  none  are  aquatic.  They  in- 
clude the  bees,  wasps,  ants,  ichneumons,  gall 
flies,  saw  flies,  &c.,  which  are  described  under 
their  respective  titles. 

mmEmiS,  a  mountain  range  of  Attica,  form- 
ing the  S.  E.  boundary  of  the  Athenian  plain. 
It  consists  of  two  summits,  the  northern  or 
greater  Hymettua,  the  apes  of  which  is  about 
3,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  southern  or 
lesser  Hymettus,  denominated  Anbydrug,  "the 
waterless,"  by  the  ancients.  The  heney  of 
Hymettua  was  considered  by  tiie  ancient  Greeks 
as  inferior  only  to  that  of  Hyhla  in  Sicily;  but 
at  present,  though  still  abundant,  it  is  said  to 
be  of  very  poor  quality.  The  excellence  of 
its  marble  is  a  favorite  theme  with  classic 
authors.  The  greater  Hymettus  is  now  called 
Trelo-Vnno,'  and  the  lesser  Mavro-Vuno. 

HI0SCT1HII8.    See  Hgkbabe. 

HIPlTll,  a  Neo-Platonic  philosopher,  born 
in  Alexandria  about  870,  killed  in  415,  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Theon,  a  distinguished 
mathematician  and  astronomer.  She  went  to 
Athens  near  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  and 
studied  under  the  Neo-Platonist  Plutarch,  who 
esponnded  to  a  small  circle  of  disciples  the 
Chaldean  oracles  and  the  secrets  of  theurgy. 
On  her  return  to  Alexandria,  her  talents,  beau- 
ty, eIoc|ue[ice,  and  modesty  made  her  an  object 
of  admiration.  She  revived  the  school  of  Ploti- 
nus,  and  became  its  head.  But  both  as  a  pa- 
gan and  as  a  philosopher  she  provoked  the  hos- 
tility of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Hot  only 
was  her  lecture  room  thronged,  but  she  was 
consulted  by  the  most  considerable  persons  of 
tbe  city,  among  others  hj  the  prefect  Orestes, 
who  was  at  constaut  feud  with  the  bishop. 
The  city  was  a  prey  to  the  violence  of  parties, 
and  it  was  to  the  influence  of  Hypatia  tbat  Cy- 
ril attributed  the  refusal  of  Orestes  to  come  to 
a  reconciliation.  "  Certain  persons,  therefore," 
says  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates,  "  of 
fierce  and  over-hot  minds,  who  were  headed 
by  one  Peter,  a  reader,  conspired  against  the 
woman,  and  observed  her  returning  home  from 
some  place ;  and  baring  pulled  her  out  of  her 
chariot,  they  dragged  her  to  the  church  named 
Cwsareum,  where  they  stripped  her  and  mur- 
dered her.  And  when  they  bad  torn  her  piece- 
meal, they  carried  all  her  members  to  a  place 
called  Cinaron,  and  consumed  them  with  fire." 
Hypatia  was  the  author  of  two  mathematical 
treatises,  which  are  lost,  and  there  remains 
from  her  only  an  astronomical  table  inserted 
in  the  manual  tables  of  Theon.  She  is  the 
heroine  of  Charles  Kingsley's  "Hypatia." 

HVPERBOU  (Gr.  impj^dn™,  to  transcend), 
one  of  the  conic  sections,  produced  when  the 
cutting  plane  makes  a  smaller  angle  witji  the 
axis  of  a  right  cone  than  is  made  by  the  side. 
The  shadow  of  a  globe  on  a  flat  wall,  when 
part  of  the  globe  is  further  than  the  luminous 
point  is  from  the  wall,  ^ves  a  hyperbola.  Hy- 
perboloids  are  surfaces  generated  by  moving 
hyperbolas. 
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HYPERBOREANS 

HYPERBOEEMS  (from  Gr.  iirip,  beyond,  and 
fiopioQ,  the  north,  wind),  a  legendary  race, 
placed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  remote  regions  of 
the  north.  They  first  appear  in  Hesiod  and  in 
the  traditions  connected  with  the  temples  at 
Delphi  ajid  DeloB.  The  poeta  conceived  of 
them  as  dwelling  in  perpetual  sunshine,  pos- 
sesaing  abmidant  fruits,  abstmning  froni  the 
flesh  of  BnimBls,  and  living  for  a  thousand 
years.  The  supposed  location  of  the  Hyperbo- 
reans changed  with  the  progress  of  geographi- 
cal knowledge.  At  first  placed  in  the  north 
at  the  Bonrees  of  the  Ister  (Danube),  they  were 
transferred  by  some  to  the  west  when  this  river 
was  supposed  to  pi-oceed  from  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Europe ;  while  others  transferred 
them  to  the  extreme  north  of  Europe,  beyond 
the  mythical  Gryps  and  Ariraaspi,  who  them- 
selves dwelt  beyond  the  Scythians.  The  latter 
view  at  length  prevailed ;  the  character  of  tiie 
Hyperboreans  as  a  sacred  nation  was  lost  sight 
of;  and  their  name  became  only  a  geographi- 
cal expression  for  the  extreme  north.  Modern 
ethnologists  designate  as  Hyperboreans  a  sub- 
division of  the  arctic  races,  inhabiting  N.  N. 
E.  Aria.    (See  EiHnoLoaY.) 

HIFEBIDES,  one  of  the  ten  famous  Attic 
orators,  born  probably  about  896  B.  C,  died  in 
MpxiA  in  S22.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Plato  in 
philosophy,  of  Isocrates  in  oratory,  began  his 
career  as  an  advocate,  and  was  an  aasodate  of 
Demosthenes  as  leader  of  the  anti-Hacedonian 
party.  In  358  he  and  his  son  equipped  two 
triremes  at  their  own  expense  to  join  the 
expedition  against  Eubcea,  He  displayed  an 
ec[ual  interest  in  the  patriotic  cause  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Rhodes  (846),  in  the  expedition  against 
Byzantium  (340),  as  ambassador  with  Demos- 
thenes to  Thebes  a^er  the  oapCare  of  Elatea 
by  Philip  (838),  and  after  the  batUe  of  Ohiero- 
nea,  when  he  proposed,  by  a  union  of  the  citi- 
zens, resident  aliens,  and  slaves,  to  organize  a 
desperate  resistance  to  Philip,  For  his  eiforts 
on  the  last  occasion  he  was  prosecuted  on  an 
indictment  for  illegal  proposition,  but  was  ac- 
quitted. Of  liis  defence  there  remain  only  the 
words:  "The  Macedonian  army  darkened  my 
vision ;  it  was  not  I  that  moved  the  decree,  but 
the  battle  of  Charouea."  The  affair  of  Harpa- 
lus  (824)  for  the  first  time  broke  his  friendly 
relations  with  Demosthenes,  against  whom  he 
appeared  as  public  prosecutor.  On  the  report 
of  Alexander's  death  (323),  it  was  chiefly  by 
his  exertions  that  the  confederacy  was  formed 
which  brought  about  the  Lamian  war.  He 
fled  after  the  battle  of  Crannon  to  .^gina,  and 
was  pursued  and  put  to  death  by  the  emissaries 
of  Antipater.  The  number  of  orations  attrib- 
uted to  him  was  77,  but  the  ancient  writers 
r^eoted  25  of  them  as  spnrious.  They  agree 
in  extolling  big  genius,  and  commend  him  for 
almost  every  excellence  of  style.  Until  late- 
ly only  unimportant  fragments  of  his  orations 
were  known  to  have  been  preserved.  In  1847 
A.  0.  Harris,  an  Er^lish  resident  of  Alexan- 
dria, purchased  near  the  ruins  of  Thebes  some 
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fragments  of  papyras  written  over  with  Greek, 
which  were  parts  of  the  oration  of  Hyperides 
against  Demosthenes  on  the  charge  of  having 
been  bribed  by  Harpalus.  He  published  a  feo- 
simile  of  them  in  1848.  They  were  edited  by 
Churchill  Babington,  with  an  introduction  and 
feotomentary,  in  1850.  Another  Englishman, 
Joseph  Arden,  procured  at  the  same  place  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time  other  fragments  of 
papyrus,  which  were  found  to  contain  a  large 
part  of  bis  speech  for  Lycopliron,  prosecuted 
for  adultery,  and  his  complete  oration  for  Eux- 
enipnus,  charged  with  maMng  a  false  report 
of  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus.  These  were 
edited  by  Mr.  Babington  in  1853.  Another 
traveller,  Mr.  Stodart,  brought  from  Egypt  in 
1856  another  collection  of  papyrus  fragments, 
among  which  were  a  large  part  of  the  faneral 
oration  on  Leosthenes  and  the  Athenian  soldiers 
who  perished  in  the  Lamian  war.  This  was 
published  by  the  same  editor  in  1858.  His 
orations  have  been  republished  in  Germany  by 
B5ckh,  Eayser,  and  others,  and  in  Paris  in 
Didot'a  Blhliotheca  Grmca.  The  funeral  ora- 
tion has  been  edited  by  Cobet  (Leyden,  1868). 
HTPERTBOPHY  (Gr.  iwip,  over,  and  rpo^^, 
nourishment),  an  excess  of  growth  of  a  part 
without  degeneration  or  alteration  in  the  struc- 
ture; the  exact  opposite  to  atrophy.  Hyper- 
trophy may  depend  on  the  excess  of  the  mate- 
rials of  certdn  tissues  in  the  blood;  when  this 
fluid  contains  habitually  too  much  fat,  there 
may  he  an  abnormal  increase  of  the  adipose 
tissue;  similar  hypertrophy  may  thus  be  in- 
duced in  other  tissues,  but  Uiere  is  no  evidence 
that  the  muscles  or  nerves  increase  in  bulk 
from  the  mere  excess  of  their  formative  ma- 
terials. Though  an  increased  supply  of  blood 
is  generally  rather  the  consequence  than  the 
cause  of  excessive  nutrition  in  a  part,  hyper- 
trophy may  arise  from  a  mere  increased  circu- 
lation, and  when  one  kidney  cannot  perform 
its  functions,  the  other  has  been  known  to  in- 
crease in  size,  owing  to  its  increased  activity 
as  an  excreting  organ.  This  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  augmented  bulk  of  long  con- 
gested parts,  in  which  there  is  not  normal 
hypertrophy,  but  an  addition  of  altered  and 
inferior  tissue.  Hyjiertrophy  is.  in  most  cases 
dependent  on  a  preternatural  formative  capa- 
city in  the  part,  sometimes  congenital  (as  in 
the  abnormal  growths  of  fingers  and  toes,  and 
even  entire  Umbs),  hnt  generally  acquired. 
The  most  striking  instances  of  acquired  nntri- 
tive  activity  are  seen  in  the  muscular  system, 
consequent  upon  the  excessive  exercise  of  its 
functional  powers.  Muscular  hypertrophy  is 
most  often  seen  in  the  involuntary  muscles, 
whose  action  is  in  some  way  impeded;  thus 
stricture  of  the  urethra  or  stone  in  the  bladder, 
obstructing  the  exit  of  the  urine  and  calling 
for  extra  exertion  to  expel  it,  causes  hypertiv- 
phy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder;  so  it 
happens  with  the  gall  bladder  when  its  ducts 
are  stopped  by  oalcnU,  and  with  the  intestines 
when  a  stricture  exists  in  any  portion.    Hjper- 
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trophy  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  is  "often 
dependent  on  narrowing  of  the  cardiac  orifices 
hy  disease  of  tlio  valves,  giving  the  organ  dou- 
ble work  to  do,  and  increasing  its  activity,  as 
in.  other  muaclea.  {Bee  Heabt,  Disbaseb  of 
THE.)  When  any  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are 
speciallj  exercised,  hypertrophy  is  observed  in 
tiiem,  as  in  the  arm  of  the  blacksmith  or  the 
legs  of  a  professional  dancer;  and  such  hjper- 
trophied  mnsdos  generally  cause  an  increased 
nutrition  of  the  bones  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached, and  an  enlargement  of  tlie  points  of 
origin  and  insertion.  There  are  certain  en- 
largements of  glands,  in  which  their  proper 
tissue  is  increased  without  structural  change, 
■which  unite  phjsiolo^cal  hypertrophy  with 
pathological  tumors,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mam- 
mary, thyroid,  and  prostate  glands.  Certain 
tumors  of  the  uterus  contain  only  an  excess 
of  the  normal  muscular  and  fibrous  tissues  of 
the  organ,  and  yet  cannot  be  regarded  as  ex- 
amples of  hypertrophy,  as  they  obseri-e  no 
regular  growth,  subserve  no  phyaiolo^oal  pur- 
pose, and  consUtnte  a  positive  deformity  and 
disease;  such  abnormal  growths  may  exist 
upon  a  nterus  itself  hypertrophied  from  in- 
creased functional  activity,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  latter.  Supernumerary 
parts,  as  additional  fingers  and  toes  and  vari- 
ous outgrowths  developed  during  ftetal  life, 
must  in  like  manner  he  referred  to  local  hy- 
pertrophy from  excess  of  formative  activity. 
Dr.  Carpenter  sees  in  this  whole  series  of  ab- 
normal production  the  operation  of  a  similar 
power;  that  which  in  simple  hypertrophy  is 
confined  to  increaang  the. size  of  an  organ  by 
the  development  of  new  tissue  according  to 
the  morphological  type  of  the  part,  in  the  for- 
mation of  supernumerary  tissues  also  imparts 
to  them  an  independent  existence;  on  the 
other  hand,  while  in  ordinary  hyriertrophy  the 
tissues  in  excess  are  inoorpdrateo  in  the  affect- 
ed organ,  in  the  Etruoture  of  a  tumor  the  per- 
fectly formed  and  independently  growing  tis- 
sues constitute  a  mass  whose  shape  is  deter- 
mined more  by  surrounding  conditions  than 
by  any  tendency  of  their  own — the  formative 
power  undirected  by  the  normal  morphological 
ituuj.  In  malignant  growths,  the  development 
of  tisanes  stops  short  of  the  limit  by  which 
formative  power  produces  the  normal  tissnes, 
and  their  vital  endowments  are  not  anfficienl 
to  redst  the  tendency  to  degeneration. 
HIFHASIS,  a  river  of  ancient  India.    See 

PoHJiUB. 

HIPOraoflDRMSIS  (Gr.  ix6,  under,  and 
jiivdpof,  cartilage),  a  disease  generally  classed 
among  neuroses,  charaoterized  by  derangement 
of  various  organic  functinna,  and  accompanied 
hy  an  habitud  sadness,  often  bordering  on  de- 
spair, and  a  disposition  to  ena^erate  every 
trifling  symptom  into  a  sign  of  dangerous 
malady ;  probably  so  called  because  it  was 
formerly  attributed  to  disorder  of  the  spleen, 
an  organ  situated,  in  the  left  hypoohondrium. 
It  occurs  principally  in  persons  of  melancholic 
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temperament,  and  in  those  whose  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  have  received  high  and 
unnatural  development ;  it  is  said  to  be  com- 
mon in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  hu- 
man mind  and  to  the  progress  of  civiUzation. 
Men  of  letters,  overtasked  students  and  men 
of  business,  and  those  whose  naturally  delicate 
constitutions  and  ardent  imaginative  minds 
have  been  abnormally  stimulated,  are  the  most 
frequent  subjects  of  hypochondria ;  but  it  may 
arise  at  any  age  and  in  the  strongeat  persons 
after  profound  grief  or  other  mora!  emotion, 
whether  of  love,  hope.  Jealousy,  or  fear,  de- 
bilitating excesses  of  any  kind,  the  suppresaon 
of  any  habitual  discharge,  a  sudden  change  of 
habits  of  life,  or  unceasing  devotion  to  any 
philanthropic,  pohtical,  or  intellectual  pursuit. 
The  symptoms  are  as  various  as  its  causes  and 
the  constitutions  of  men;  there  ia  not  a  part 
of  the  body  whicli  may  not  be  the  subject  of 
the  hypochondriac's  complaint ;  the  senaea  are 
ordinarily  very  aoute,  and  the  sight,  hearing, 
smell,  taste,  and  touch  are  preternatnrally  ex- 
citable, and  the  sources  of  great  rea!  or  ima- 
ginary Buffering  from  the  slightest  causes; 
there  is  almost  always  digestive  disturbance, 
which  enters  largely  into  the  explanation  of 
the  eauaea;  without  fever  or  local  leaion,  the 
sensibility  is  exalted,  with  flatulence,  nausea, 
spasms,  palpitations,  illusions  of  the  senaes, 
aches  and  pains  simulating  most  diseaaea,  fear 
of  trifling  dangera,  exa^eration  of  all  the 
moral  sentiments,  extreme  '  tatU'ty  f 
duct,  and  anxiety  in  regard  t  th  h  Itl 
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looted  if  not  listened  to,  and  Id      th 

ailments  be  called   imagin  B  th 

suffer   from    hypochondria,       d     h     f  m  1 
specially  in  the  reproductive  y  t  m     Th    gh 
in  the  beginning  the  disord     m      h        b 
wholly  in  the  digestive  organs      d  tl   t      ly 
of  a  functional  and  curable    h        t       by 
Btant  and  morbid  attention  to  th  d      b 

fancied  ailments  real  and  or  d  '*e  y 

be  produced,  and  a  return  t     h    1  h  b      m 
I  possible.    It  is  generally  si  w  m    g 

and  of  long  duration,  and  i  n  t  mp  tibl 
witb  long  life;  if  the  dige  t  Itl  bly 
good,  the  prognosis  is  favor  bl  as  h  p 
sons  are  apt  to  observe  m  t  gidly  h 
dinary  rules  of  hygiene;  in  some  impression- 
able but  resolut«  natures,  it  degenerates  into  a 
settled  melancholy,  which  a  slight  cause  may 
convert  into  temporary  insanity  and  suiddal 
mania.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  special 
organic  lesions,  though  in  severe  and  fatal  eases 
there  have  been  found  various  alterations  of 
the  digestive,  circulating,  and  nervous  systems. 
There  are  two  opinions  as  to  the  nature  and 
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Beat  of  hypochondria:  one  is  that  it  is  an 
irritation  of  the  nerpons  ejatem  wliioh  presides 
over  the  digestive  organs,  with  or  without  gaa- 
tro-inteGtis&l  inflammation ;  and  the  other  that 
it  ia  a  eerehral  nenrosis,  a  kind  of  melancholy, 
as  proved  hy  the  constancy  of  the  cerebral 
Bymptoms  and  the  efficacy  of  moral  methods 
of  treatment.  Some  modify  the  latter  opinion 
by  tracing  it  to  a  disturbance  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  which  acts  upon  and  impedes  the  func- 
tions of  all  the  organs  hy  concentrating  the 
whole  nervous  enei-gy  in  turn  upon  each  sys- 
tem, organic  iesiona  following  upon  the  neurosis 
and  displaying  the  morbid  symptoms  peculiar 
to  each.  As  a  general  rule  the  disease  ia  of  far 
less  momentthan  the  formidable  array  of  symp- 
toms, the  complaints  of  the  patien^  and  the 
expression  of  suffering  woold  indicate ;  some- 
times deoeitM,  and  their  feelings  misinterpret- 
ed both  by  themselves  and  the  physician,  irrita- 
ble, suspicions,  and  versatile,  hypochondnacs 
are  esoeedingly  trooblesome  and  unsatisfactory 

fiatients.  Children  of  hypochondriac  parents 
f  they  show  any  signs  of  uncommon  nervous 
susceptibility,  should  be  educated  in  a  manni.r 
calculated  to  diminish  the  preponderance  of 
tho  nervous  element,  and  to  increase  the  phjsi 
cal  strength,  as  by  avoiding  excess  of  study 
and  all  excitement,  cultivating  the  generous 
sentiments,  and  hy  gymnastic  exercises;  in 
this  way  the  ranks  of  hypochondriacs  would 
be  much  lessened.  Attention  to  the  causes, 
when  these  can  be  ascertained,  and  their  re- 
moval as  far  aa  possible,  the  observance  of 
hygienic  rules  adapted  to  circumstances  and 
constitutions,  avoidance  of  exce^  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and  perhaps  an  occasional  laxative 
or  a  tonic  course,  are  probably  all  that  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  treatment.  But  in  order 
to  he  of  any  benefit  to  hia  patient,  the  physi- 
cian must  secure  hia  confidence  and  accustom 
him  to  the  belief  that  his  affecti  d 

stood,  his  feelings  appreciated  h  uff  n  gs 
commiserated,  and  his  eompla  t  ttc  t  ly 
listened  to;   havinginspired  th  fid  t 

ia  not  difficult  to  lead  even  the  m    t       firm  d 
hypochondriac  to  change  his  st        typed  w 
of  regarding  men  and  things,  to     t       t  h  m 
in  new  enterprises  and  modes   f  th    ght,      d 
by  judicious  management  to  p  t  1^  tl 

way  of  a  return  to  health  by  f  11  wmg  th 
diotatea  of  hia  own  feelings  and     ram      se 

HIFOFHOSrariES.  The  salt  formed  b,  hy 
pophosphorous  acid  with  lime,  soda,  potash, 
and  ammonia  were  proposed,  mainly  on  theo- 
retical grounds,  aa  remedies  for  phthiwa,  by  Dr. 
Churchill  of  Paris.  They  have  been  extensively 
used,  and  are  so  still  to  a  much  less  degree. 
Although  possibly  useful  as  tonics  in  some  cases, 
they  are  aa  far  as  all  other  drugs  ft'om  being 
specifics  for  oonsumption.  Their  chief  thera- 
poulic  value  is  to  be  found  in  eases  where  the 
phosphates  of  the  syBt«m  are  morbidly  deficient. 
This  occasionally  oconra  in  the  debility  that 
sometimes  follows  prolonged  lactation,  in  some 
forms  of  dyspepsia  and  antemia,  and  now  and 
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then  in  the  disturbance  or  fever  of  dentition. 
The  hypo  phosphites  of  soda  and  lime  are  the 
most  useful  agents,  medicinally,  of  this  olass. 
They  are  best  given  in  combination  with  a 
hitter  or  aromatic  tincture  or  infusion.  The 
dose  of  each  of  them  is  from  S  to  12  grains, 
according  to  age  and  other  circumstances. 

HIPOSCLPBUTES,  and  Hfposnipbltcs,  com- 
pounds, the  one  of  hypoanlphuric  and  the 
other  of  hyposulphurous  acid,  with  bases.  Of 
these  salts  the  only  one  of  much  interest  is 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  possesses  the 
property  of  readily  dissolving  the  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver.  It  has  been  of 
great  service  in  the  preparation  of  daguerreo- 
types and  photographs,  being  used  to  dissolve 
the  senwtive  salt  of  silver  which  remains  un- 
changed after  its  exposure  in  the  dark  cham- 
ber of  the  camera. ,  In  chemical  analysis  alao 
it  ia  employed  to  distinguish  between  the 
earths  strontia  and  baryta,  precipitating  the 
latter  from  its  solutions,  but  not  the  former. 
It  has  moreover  been  adopted  as  a  medicine, 
and  been  found  beneficial  in  cutaneous  affec- 
tions, m  visceral  obstructions,  and  in  disease  of 
the  stomach  attended  with  jeasty  vomiting. 
The  salt  is  prepared  as  follows;  A  pound  of 
dry  carbonate  of  soda,  finely  pulverized,  is 
raised  with  five  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
and  the  mixture  is  slowly  heated  nntil  the  sul- 
phur melts.  By  constant  stirring  exposed  to 
the  wrthe  sulphide  of  sodium,  which  first  forms; 
is  converted  into  sulphite  of  soda.  This  is  dia- 
solved  in  water  and  flltere.d.  The  hot  solution, 
concentrated  by  boiling,  is  then  saturated  with 
sulphur  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  deposits 
.large  transparent  crystals,  which  are  the  hy- 
posulphite of  soda,  of  corapoaition  represented 
by  the  formula  NbiSsOs-hSHiO.  These  are 
soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  The 
hvposulphite  of  soda  i«  the  anti-chlor  employed 
hy  p  p  k       f  ving  the  last  traces 

f    hi  f        th    bl      bed  pulp.    A  deli- 

t    t    t  f     th    p  of  hyposulphurous 

ae  d  th  b  w  d  1  produced  by  a  few 
1  I  f  p  hi  Fid  f  on.— The  hyposul- 
ph  t  s,  if  lly  t\  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
t         b  sed       m  h     e  for  the  destmo- 

parasites  and 


th 


f  i  r 


The  c 


h  th  y  h        b  pplied  are  not  only 

tu  se  wh  h  d  m  t  bly  connected  with 
p  tl  gr  wth  f  ra  ntation,  as  yeasty 
vomiting  and  parasitic  affections  of  the  mouth 
and  skin,  but  also  those  where  similar  process- 
es may  be  supposed  to  be  essential  factors; 
such  are  interraittent  and  other  forma  of  ma- 
larial fevers,  typhoid,  purulent  infection,  glan- 
ders, cholera,  and  the  contagious  exanthemata. 
Although  favorable  reports  have  been  made  of 
their  action,  general  experience  does  not  as  yet 
appear  to  justify  the  hopes  founded  on  theory, 
or  the  confident  expectations  of  the  physician 
raost  widely  known  as  the  originator  of  the 
ment.  Dr.  Polli  of  Milan.  No  harm,  how- 
has  resulted  from  them,  and  the  presump- 
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tioD  in.  their  favor  is  strong  cnougli  to  justify 
their  emplojment  in  connection  with  other 
treatment.  The  hyposulphite  of  soda  may  he 
given  in  doses  of  10  or  20  grains,  or  more, 
Siree  times  a  day,  diBSolved  jn  water.  Tho 
action  of  the  sulphite  is  identical  with  or  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  hyposulphite,  and  it  has 
been  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

HirOTHEClTIOIf  (Gr.  1^6,  under,  and  _%i,,  a 
chest),  ft  word  which,  in  the  Roman  civil  law, 
from  which  it  is  taken,  signifies  more  nearly 
what  we  uuderstand  bj  mortgage  than  by 
pledge,  for  which  they  had  a  separate  word, 
pign'm;  bnt  it  is  not  precisely  the  same  as 
either.  It  waa  generally  used  whenever  the 
title  to  property  was  transferred  by  the  owner 
to  his  creditor,  by  way  of  security  for  the  debt, 
but  witbont  that  deUvery  of  actual  possession 
which  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  pledge. 
In  English  and  American  law,  the  word  is 
most  frequently  used  in  the  law  of  shipping. 

HTBIX,  a  small  pachyderm,  coming  nearest 
to  the  rhinoceros  family,  but  looting  much 
like  a  diminutive  bare,  and  in  some  respects 
seeming  to  form  one  of  the  connecting  links 
with  the  rodents,  constituting  the  family  Iwm- 
nv/ngia  of  Uliger.  The  old  naturalists  had 
always  placed  it  among  the  rodents,  but  Cu- 
vier,  from  its  anatomical  structure,  ranked  it 
with  the  pachyderms,  of  which  Swainson  calls 
it  the  gliriform  type.  The  number  of  ribs  is 
21  pairs,  greater  by  6  than  in  any  rodent,  of 
which  7  are  true;  the  sternum  consists  of  6 
pieces;  there  are  no  clavicles;  the  suborbital 
foramen  is  small;  the  dental  formula  is:  inci- 
sors I,  canines  none,  molars  fl^-  or  |^i^,  with 
distinct  roots;  the  extinct  pachyderm  toxodon, 
has  long  and  curved  molars,  without  roots,  and 
incisors  with  arched  sockets,  forming  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  rodent  afBoities  in  this  order. 
The  toes  are  four  before  and  three  behind,  as 
in  the  tapir;  the  hoofs  are  small  and  flat,  but 
the  inner  toe  of  the  hind  foot  has  a  curved 
claw.  The  genus  A^j-ks  (Hermann)  is  the  only 
one  in  the  family,  and  contains  four  or  five  spe- 
cies. The  body  is  covered  with  short,  tliick 
fur,  with  a  few  long  bristles  scattered  among 
the  shorter  hair,  and  others  around  the  nos- 
trils and  orbits ;  a  tubercle  in  the  place  of  the 
tdl.  The  common  name  of  the  species  is  da^ 
man;  it  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
rhinoceros  as  the  existing  sloths  to  the  estinct 
megatherium ;  it  lives  among  rocks,  and  is 
sometimes  called  rock  rabbit  and  Oape  badger. 
The  Syrian  hjrax  (ff.  SyHacm,  Schreb.)  is 
about  11  in.  long  and  10  in.  high ;  the  upper 
parts  are  brownish  gray,  the  sides  yellowish, 
and  the  lower  parts  white.  Its  movements 
are  qnick,  and  its  habits  much  like  those  of 
rodents;  it  delights  in  beat,  in  cold  weather 
rolling  itself  up ;  it  searches  for  narrow  open- 
ings in  which  to  hide  itself,  aa  its  soft  feet  are 
not  adapted  for  digging  burrows  like  many  ro- 
dents; its  sense  of  smell  is  acute,  and  by  it  the 
food,  which  is  wholly  vegetable,  is  obtained; 
it  is  of  mild  disposition,  with  little  intelligence 
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and  little  fear.  It  is  found  on  the  mountains 
near  the  Eed  sea,  and  in  Ethiopia  and  Abys- 
sinia in  caverns  in  the  rocks,  dozens  being 
seen  at  a  time  warming  themselves  in  the  sun. 
This  animal,  according  to  Bruce,  is  called  in 
Arabia   and   Syria  Israel's  slieep,  and  is  the 


shaphan  of  the  Hebrews,  generally  translated 
rabbit  or  cony.  Tlie  Cape  hyrax  {R.  Oapen- 
ai),  Pall.)  is  about  the  mze  of  the  rabbit,  bnt 
with  shorter  legs,  more  clumsy  form,  thick 
head,  and  obtase  muzzle;  the  color  is  aniform 
grayish  brown,  darkest  along  the  hack;  it 
lives  in  the  rocky  regions  of  the  south  of  Af- 
rica ;  its  flesh  is  delicate  and  savory.  Other 
species  are  described  in  the  woods  of  Africa. 

HTBCMIl,  an  ancient  counti'y  of  Asia,  com- 
prising tlie  western  portion  of  llie  mountain 
region  between  the  fe.  E.  shores  of  the  Caspi- 
an (sometimes  called  the  Hyreanian  sea)  and 
the  river  Arius  (now  Heri-rud).  It  consisted 
mainly  of  the  valleys  of  the  Nika,  Gurgan, 
and  Atrek.  It  was  a  most  productive  conn- 
try,  capable  of  sastaining  a  dense  population, 
and  deserving  Strabo's  description  of  being 
"highly  favored  of  heaven."  The  Hyrcanians 
seem  to  have  been  a  people  of  Turanian  race, 
intermised  with  Aryans.  After  a  short  re- 
sistance they  submitted  to  Cyrus.  When  the  . 
Fersian  empire  was  organized  by  Darius  Hys- 
taspis  into  satrapies,  Hyrcania  was  added  to 
the  satrapy  of  Parthia.  After  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  Hyrcania  became  a  part  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  SeleucidEB,  The  Parthian  king 
Arsaees  11.,  or  Tiridates,  detached  it  from  the 
Syrian  empire  and  added  it  to  his  own  terri- 
tories. Shortly  afterward  it  was  invtwied  and 
devastated  by  Scythians.  It  was  also  invaded 
by  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  his  Parthian  war, 
but  seems  to  have  remained  nnsnbdued.  A 
subsequent  revolt  against  the  Parthian  rule 
was  unsuccessful. 

HTBCitreS.  f.  John,  a  Jewish  high  priest, 
died  in  106  (or  according  to  some  in  105)  B.  C. 
He  succeeded  his  father  Simon  Maccabteus 
in  the  h^h  priesthood  as  one  of  the  Asino- 
nean  rulers  of  Judea,  135  B.  0.  In  that  year 
Antioehns  Bidetes  besieged  Jerusalem,  and 
obhged  the  inhabitants  to  dismantle  its  forti- 
fications and  pay  a  tribnte;  but  after  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Antioehns  in  130,  Hyrcanus 
reestablished  his  independence  and  extended 
his  dominion.    He  razed  the  city  of  Samaria, 
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odram.  He  was  saoeeeded  by  hie  son  Aristo- 
bulus,  who  took  the  title  of  king  of  Juden.  II. 
Hjitanns  II.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom 
about  109  B.  0.,  beheaded  in  30.  Ha  was  tlie 
eldest  Bon  of  Alexander  Janntens  and  his  wife 
Alexandra,  daughter  of  John  Hyrcanus.  On 
hia  mother's  death  {Tl>  be  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom,  but  the  power  was  soon  wrested 
from  him  by  his  younger  brother  Ariatobulus. 
Whea  Pompey  made  himself  master  of  Jeru- 
salem in  63,  he  reinstated  Hyrcanua  in  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  tributary  prince.  Dissensions 
again  depriyed  him  of  power,  bnt  when  Oeesar 
reconstructed  the  state  he  waa  onee  more  re- 
stored as  high  priest,  Antipater  having  civil 
authority  as  procurator.  Herod,  the  younger 
son  of  Antipater,  succeeded  his  father  as  pro- 
corator,  and  betrothed  himself  to  Mariamnc, 
the  granddaughter  of  Hyreanus,  In  a  new 
attack  byAnlJgonns,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Aristobiilus,  who  was  aided  by  the  Parthians 
Hyrcanus  was  taken  prisoner;  1  s  ears  nere 
cut  off  to  render  him  incapable  of  h  Idmg  the 
ofBce  of  high  priest,  and  he  waa  ban  shed  to 
Babylonia,  where  the  Parthian  monarch  and 
oriental  Jews  treated  him  w  th  distmot  n 
After  some  years  he  returned  to  Jerusalem 
where  Herod  had  now  estabUshed  h  maelf  in 
the  sovereignty  and  had  marriel  Manamne. 
Becoming  Jealous  of  his  claims  to  the  throne, 
Herod  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.. 

HTKTL,  losepfa)  an  Austrian  anatomist,  bom 
at  Eisenstadt,  Hungary,  Dec.  7, 1811.  He  stud- 
ied at  Vienna,  became  in  183T  professor  of  anat- 
omy at  Prague,  and  was  recalled  to  Vienna  in 
1845  in  the  same  capacity,  became  rector  of 
the  university,  and  retired  Harch  16, 18T+.  He 
is  distinguished  for  his  labors  in  comparative 
anatomy,  his  investigations  on  the  organ  of 
hearing,  and  the  invention  of  many  anatomical 
instruments.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
a  knowledge  of  topographical  anatomy  into 
Germany,  and  published  a  manual  relating  to 
this  branch  of  science  (2  vols.,  184T ;  Bth  ed., 
1866).  His  Lehrhtch  aer  Anatomie  des  Men- 
tehen  (184Tj  11th  ed.,  1870)  is  a  test  book  in 
German  universities,  and  has  been  translated 
into  many  foreign  langua^res.  Among  his  other 
principal  works  are  Mandbweh  der  praMischen 
ZerghederwitiJBhunit  (1860),  an  elaborate  de- 
scription (1885)  of  the  museum  of  comparative 
anatomy,  which  he  had  founded,  and  Dai  Me- 
r&Tibeckm  der  Sd/agethiere  un&  dea  Menmhen 
(Vienna,  1870).  His  preparations,  famous  for 
many  years,  demonstrate  by  colored  material 
injected  through  some  of  the  principal  arteries 
the  presence  of  the  microscopic  arteries  and 
veins  accompanying  the  lacteal  vessels  in  the 
minute  intestinal  papillfe.    By  the  same  means 


he  demonstrated  in  1874  tJie  presence  of  a 
ascular  net  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  and  after 
many  ineffectual  attempts  he  succeeded  in  fili- 
ng the  arteries  and  veins  of  an  infant  eight 
days  old  from  the  umbilical  vein  with  coloring 
matter  so  perfectly  as  to  reach  and  penetrate 
the  minute  arteries  and  veins  of  both  comes. 
HIS80P  {hyaaopTis  offieinalU,  Linn.),  a  per- 
ennial aromatic  plant,  of  the  natural  order 
laliatfe,  a  native  of  Europe,  and  cultivated 
there  and  in  the  United  States  in  gardens.  Its 
flowers,  violet-colored  or  blue,  and  its  leaves, 
are  used  in  medicine,  though  but  little  by  reg- 
ular practitioners.  It  is  a  warm  and  gentle 
stimulant,  promotes  expectoration  of  the  mn- 
cus,  and  is  used  in  chronic  catarrhs,  especially 
by  old  people.  The  hyssop  of  Scripture  is  the 
caper  tree,  eapparia  epinosa  (Linn.),  which 
abounds  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  lower 
Egypt,  and  in  Syria. 

BTSTEBU  (Gr.  iarkpa,  womb),  a  disease  char- 
acterized by  great  excitability  of  the  nervous 
system,  especially  of  the  sensory  gai^lin,  with- 
out necessary  stmctiiral  lesion,  and  manifest- 
ed by  disordered  states  of  the  emotional  na- 
ture, with  loss  of  the  power  of  controlling 
the  thoughts  and  feelings,  by  spasmodic  symp- 
toms, and  occasionally  by  perversion  or  sus- 
pension of  the  intellectual  faculties.  It  re- 
eivod  its  narne  from  the  idea  that  it  is  peculiar 
to  the  female  sex,  originating  in  some  disturb- 
ance of  the  uterine  functions;  but,  though  by 
far  the  most  common  in  females,  and  generally 
connected  with  disorder  in  the  generative  sys- 
tem, it  may  also  ooour  in  males;  a 'common 
name  for  it  is  "the  vapors."  The  nervous 
symptoms  predominate, .  varying  in  character 
and  intensity  according  to  the  temperament 
of  the  individual,  the  nature  of  tie  causes,  and 
the  perristence  of  the  disease.  In  the  bepnning 
it  generally  manifests  itself  by  an  exaggeration 
of  the  ordinary  signs  of  emotional  excitement, 
such  as  smiles  and  tears,  irrepressible  laugh- 
ter and  convulsive  sobs,  brought  on  by  trifling 
causes ;  the  nervous  excitability  increases,  un- 
til violent  convulsions  of  an  epileptic  or  tetanic 
character  arise  from  sbght  stimnli,  with  coma, 
opisthotonos,  trismus,  paralysis,  cramps,  end- 
ing often  in  monomania  or  moral  insanity.  The 
paroxysms  are  sometimes  of  frightful  intensity, 
requiring  the  strength  of  several  persons  to 
restrain  a  delicate  female  and  prevent  self- 
injury;  after  an  attack  the  patient  may  be  ex- 
hausted and  almost  insensible,  and  in  a  state  of 
double  consciousness,  or  much  agitated,  langh- 
ing  or  crying  at  the  strangest  fancies ;  at  times 
the  person  falls  insensible,  breathing  at  long 
intervals,  recovering  with  a  sense  of  fatigue 
and  coldness,  or  with  involuntary  emission  of 
Umpid  urine.  In  cases  where  the  nervous 
symptoms  are  less  prominent,  there  are  pain 
and  a  sense  of  heat  and  fulness  in  the  region 
of  the  uterus,  constriction  of  the  throat  with 
difficulty  and  increased  desire  of  swallowing,  a 
feeling  as  if  a  ball  were  roihng  from  the  abdo- 
men up  to  the  epigastrium  and  tlii'oat  with  a 
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in  of  pressure  and  suffocation,  flatulence 
and  tympanitic  distention,  hurried  respiration, 
palpitations,  occasional  cramps,  and  great  de- 
pression or  exaltation  of  spirits.  An  attaclc  of 
hysteria  may  last  for  several  hours,  the  violent 
symptoms  recurring  every  few  minutes,  with 
intervals  of  partial  rest ;  or  it  may  consist  of 
but  a  single  parosysm  of  20  minutes  or  half 
an  hour  in  dnration.  Aft«r  the  parosysm  haa 
ceased,  tolerable  health  may  be  enjoyed  for 
some  time,  though  the  nervous  escjtability  per- 
sists. In  cases  of  long  duration,  the  intellect 
and  memory  become  enfeebled,  the  strongtii 
fails,  and  hypochondriasis  and  various  chronic 
irritations  of  the  vital  organs  supervene.  Hys- 
teria is  very  irregular  in  its  march;  it  is  the 
most  protean  of  diseases,  simulating  almost 
every  morbid  condition ;  its  duration  is  varia- 
ble, sometimes  terminating  in  health  after  a 
few  attacks  without  medical  treatment,  and  at 
others  lasliDg  a  lifetime  in  spite  of  the  best 
directed  efforts  to  arrest  it ;  its  most  dangerous 
consequences  are  convulsions,  spasmodic  con- 
tractions, partial  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and  ten- 
dency to  insanity.  The  predisposing  canses  of 
hysteria  are  the  female  sex  and  a  hereditary 
or  acquired  nervous  irritability ;  the  exciting 
canses  are  vivid  moral  emotions,  anything 
which  excites  the  imagination,  especially  dis- 
appointed love,  jealousy,  and  various  excesses 
of  body  or  mind ;  it  is  often  brought  on  by  the 
mere  forc«  of  imitation ;  some  irregular  action 
of  the  sexual  functions  is  found  in  neariy  f  n  t 
qnite  all  oases  between  the  ages  of  16  and  6) 
There  has  been  great  diversity  of  opin  u  n 
the  nature  and  seat  of  the  disease ;  it  a  se 
has  been  located  in  the  uterus,  in  the  h  am 
in  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  stoma  )  and 
other  abdominal  organs.  Whatever  be  n 
gin,  a  disordered  state  of  the  emotional  nature  is 
an  essential  character  of  hysteria,  and  the  cofa- 
trol  of  the  feelings  rather  than  of  muscular 
action  is  lessened  or  lost ;  it  is  partly  a  disease 
of  the  mind,  from  improper  education 
abandonment  to  the  power  of  the  en 
The  habitual  indulgence  of  feelings  of  a  pain- 
ful character  or  of  sexual  tendency  affects  the 
nutrition  of  the  nervous  and  genital  systems, 
giving  rise  to  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  this 
affection.  Though  hysteria  may  simulate  the 
phenomena  of  epilepsy,  tetanus,  chorea,  hydro- 
phobia, and  other  nei-vous  diseases  presented 
to  its  imitative  disposition,  it  is  dependent  on 
a  state  of  much  less  abnormal  character ;  there 
is  generally  no  structural  lesion,  nor  any  seri- 
ous disturbance  of  the  nutritive  functions,  as  is 
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evident  from  the  long  duration  of  the  disease, 
and  the  suddenness  with  which  different  forms 
pass  into  each  other  or  disappear  entirely ;  the 
strangeness  of  these  combinations  and  sitddca 
changes  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  hysteria 
from  the  more  grave  diseases  which  it  imitates. 
According  to  Carpenter,  this  excitability  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  is  only  an  esaggeration 
of  that  characteristic  of  the  female  sex,  is  caused 
by  some  defect  of  nutrition,  the  particular  phe- 
nomena arising  either  from  some  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood  acting  upon  the  nervous 
centre  most  susceptible  to  its  influence,  or  from 
irritation  of  the  peripheral  nerves ;  he  believes 
a  gouty  diathe^s  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
sources  of  this  imperfect  nntrition. — The  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  are  threefold:  1,  to  improve 
the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system  by  bring- 
ing the  blood  up  to  its  healthy  standard  by 
strengthening  diet,  hygienic  means,  and  the 
judicious  employment  of  tonics;  3,  to  remove 
all  irregularities  in  the  menstrual  or  other  func- 
tions, when  they  are  evident  exciting  canses ; 
3,  to  act  upon  the  mind,  by  leading  the  patient 
to  repress  the  flrst  emotional  excitem  nt  by 
the  force  of  the  will,  and  to  direct  th  tt  n 
tion  to  a  different  class  of  objects,  sub  1 1  t  ng 
a  pleasant  for  a  disagreeable  trwn  of  th  ght 
Theattacfcitselfrequiresthatthepatie  t  h  Id 
be  kept  from  injuring  herself,  and  the  m  al 
of  all  constricting  garments,  fresh  a  p  n 
kling  with  cold  water,  inspiration  of  amm 
ther  stronger  disagreeable  odors,      tat  ng 

h    n    trils  with  a  feather,  and  othe      mil 
d  m    t    remedies.    To  prevent  a  retu  n,  t 
quill   y  of  mind  and  habits  of  self-co        I  a 
th    beat  remedies ;  any  disappointment,  wl 
th       n  love,  business,  or  other  affai        t  lif 

h  Id  f  possible  be  removed  by  th  al 
tion  of  the  hopes;  if  marriage  be  unal  hall 
the  tendency  to  hysteric  attacks  w  11  ft  n 
be  removed  by  the  change  of  air,  s  n  and 
habits  resulting  from  a  distant  journ  y  nd 
a  similar  course  is  useful  to  distract  th  tt  n 
tion  from  other  consuming  cares  and  p 

HimE,  a  town  and  parliamentary  b  ugh 
of  Kent,  England,  on  the  British  oh  n  I  11 
m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Dover;  pofi.  of  the  n  n  j  1 
borough  iu  1871,  3,363.  It  is  one  of  the  cinque 
porta,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable 
importance ;  but  its  harbor  has  been  destroyed 
by  accumulations  of  matter  thrown  up  by  the 
waves,  aud  it  is  now  a  fashionable  resort  for 
sea  bathing.  It  has  a  military  school  and  a 
theatre.  The  parliamentary  borough  includes 
Folkestone  and  several  smaller  places. 


I  THE  9th  letter  of  the  Latin  and  of  most  I  as  a  consonant.  A  dot  under  other  consonants 
,  other  European  alphabets,  derived  from  denotes  its  vocality  in  the  Hebrew,  and  other 
the  10th  Phcenician,  Hebrew,  &o.,  where  it  is  marks  in  the  other  Semitic  languages.  It  is 
named  yod  (Heb.  yad,  hand),  and  considered  |  the  11th  letter  in  Aimenian,  the  28th  and  last 
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in  Arabic,  and  the  32d  aQd  last  in  Peraian  and 
Turkiah.  The  Greek  'liro  is  tbe  9th  letter,  but 
10th  numeral  sign,  and  is  sometimes  subscribed 
to  tiree  vowels,  thus,  p,  p,  (,>.  The  sound  of  this 
letter  la  the  highest  in  the  vocal  scale,  the  coun- 
terpart of  that  of  U  (oo).  This  sound  (not  as 
pronounced  in  mine,  but  as  in  pique  or  pin)  is 
symbolic,  in  many  words  of  all  lai^uages,  of 
what  is  little,  thin,  slim,  swift,  shrill,  light,  flit- 
ting ;  this  property  ia  mentioned  by  Plato.  It 
is  uttered  through  a  broad  but  very  thin  inter- 
stice, which  the  tongue  leaves  between  itself 
and  the  hard  palate  by  being  closely  raised  to- 
ward it  and  pressed  against  the  molar  teeth, 
while  the  larynx  is  raised  higher  than  in  the 
formation  of  any  other  vocal.  Hence  it  is  con- 
sidered oa  a  palatal  by  John  Wallia,  aad  as  a 
dental  by  C.  Amman.  Modern  Greeks  pro- 
nounce ij,  £1,  01,  V,  and  111  like  i;  whereas  tlie 
ancienta  made  ai,  a,  oc,  and  vc  diphthong^  giv- 
ing to  the  V  a  sound  like  that  of  the  German  v, 
and  to  the  i?  that  of  German  a.  The  Romans 
used  I  both  as  a  vowel  and  aa  s,  consonant ; 
since  they,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews, 
and  Greeks,  knew  no  such  sounds  as  the  French 
and  English  give  to  J  (aft  aad  Jzh).  The  Ital- 
ian language  is  impaired  in  its  beanty  by  the 
frequency  of  I  in  its  grammatio  formations. 
In  Italian  it  is  also  used  for  softemng  the  pro- 
nunciation of  e,  g,  and  sc.  In  Spanisli  manu- 
scripts an  initial  I  is  always  written  T,  for 
which  I  ia  substituted  in  printing  except  where 
it  has  the  consonant  sound,  as  in  yerba.  In 
English  the  diphthongal  sound  in  mine  (Ger, 
mein.)  is  taken  for  the  long  sound  of  I,  and  its 
genuine  long  sound  is  transferred  to  E,  as  in 
mete.  The  latter  sound,  long  and  short,  is 
writteti  in  many  different  ways,  some  only  in 
single  words;  as  iabe,lee,  sea,peoplefieif,cceeal, 
fatus,  seige,  mien,  marine;  piTi,  sieve,  for/eit, 
build,  lynx,  ■momeit,  hvMy,  tortoise.  Its  Ecglisli 
long  sound  is  written  in  10  ways,  as  in  mile, 
aisle,  lie,  height,  guide,  my,  ay,  eye,  buy,  rye. 
In  many  words,  like  bird,  stir,  I  has  the  sonnd 
of  0  in  fur.  The  consonantal  sound  of  I 
represented  by  J  in  Italian  and  in  German  and 
other  Teutonic  languages,  and  by  Y  in  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  EngUsh,  &c.  (See  J,  and 
Y.)  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  class  words 
in  I  and  J  together  in  dictionaries  and  other  al- 
phabetical works;  but  this  is  now  nearly  aban- 
doned in  all  laugQt^a. — In  Latin  abbreviations, 
I  stands  for  invietus,  in,  injeri,  Julius,  lunitta, 
&c. ;  I.  0.  for  iwig  eoTiaultia,  &o.  During  the 
lethargy  of  literature  I  was  used  to  denote  100 ; 
but  in  the  Roman  numeration  it  stands  for  1. 
When_placed  before  another  numeral  it  is  sub- 
tracted, and  when  following  is  added;  as  IV, 
4;  YI,  e.  On  French  coins  it  denotes  Li- 
moges as  the  place  of  coinage. — In  music,  I 
is  the  name  of  the  9th  tie  on  the  neck  of  the 
lute  and  of  various  old  musical  instruments. 
Kirnberger,  Fasch,  and  other  organists  deno- 
ted by  it  a  by-tone  between  a  sharp  and  6  flat. 
UUBLICHTS,  a  Neo-Platonio  philosopher, 
born  in  Ohalois,  Ciele-Syria,  flourished  in  tbe 
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first  half  of  the  4th  century  A.  D.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Anatolius  and  Poi'phyry,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  ktter  became  the  head  of  the 
school  in  Syria.  His  pupils  and  contempora- 
ries styled  him  the  "most  divine  teacher,"  and 
declared  him  the  equal  of  Plato.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life,  except  that  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion annually  to  the  hot  springs  of  Gadara, 
aud  that  miraculous  acta  were  ascribed  to  him, 
which  reveal  the  tendency  of  the  Neo-Platonio 
school  at  this  time  to  combine  the  thaumaturge 
with  the  philosopher.  He  had  thoroughly 
studied  the  systems  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras; 
and  the  theology  and  philosophy  of  the  Chal- 
deans and  Egyptians,  and  his  speculations  pre- 
sent a  confusion  of  Hellenic  and  oriental  ideas. 
The  extant  books  of  his  vrork  on  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy  have  been  published  under 
difEerent  titles ;  the  last  edition  of  the  1st 
(which  contains  the  life  of  Pythagoras)  and 
2d  ia  by  Kiessliug  (Leipsic,  1813-'15),  of  the 
3d  by  Fries  (Copenhagen,  1790),  of  the  4th 
by  Tennulius,  &c.  (Amhem,  166S),  and  of  the 
7th  by  Aft  (Leipsic,  1817).  His  work  on 
Egyptian  mysteries  was  published  by  Thomas 
Gale  (Oxford,  1S78).  It  was  translated  into 
English  by  Taylor  the  Platonist  (Chiswick, 
1621),  who  also  translated  the  "Life  of  Py- 
thagoras" (London,  1818). 

IBARRl,  an  inland  town  of  Ecuador,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Imbabura,  65  m.  M".  by  E. 
of  Quito ;  pop.  about  14,000.  It  ia  delightfully 
situated  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Imbabura,  a  short 
distance  N.  of  the  volcano  of  that  name.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  many  of  the 
houses  well  built,  generally  of  adobes.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  governor's  residence, 
the  parish  church  in  the  public  square,  the  hos- 
pital, and  a  beautiful  pantheon.  There  are  a 
oolite  or  Latin  school  and  a  number  of  pri- 
mary and  grammar  schools  in  buildings  for- 
merly used  aa  convents.  Sugar  of  excellent 
quality  is  manufactured;  also  cotton  and  wool- 
len stuffs,  very  fine  laces,  hats,  brandy,  cordials 
or  hqueura,  and  sweetmeats ;  and  there  are 
eitensive  salt  works.  The  city  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquaie  in  18G8. 

IBERIl.  I.  TheaneientGreeknameof  Spain. 
The  aboriginal  Ibori,  from  whom  the  name  was 
derived,  seem  to  have  occupied  the  entire  pen- 
insula from  tbe  strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Py- 
renoea,  until  the  date  of  the  Carthaginian  in- 
vasion. They  are  also  aaid  to  have  occupied 
southern  Gtaiu  as  far  as  the  Rhfine,  where  they 
bordered  upon  the  Ligurians.  Ticknor  in  his 
"History  of  Spanish  Literature"  says;  "The 
Iberians  are  the  oldest  of  the  occupants  of  the 
Spanish  sbil,  and  the  people  who,  since  we  can 
go  back  no  further,  must  be  by  us  regarded  as 
the  oripnal  inhabitanta  of  the  peninsula.  They 
appear  at  the  remoteat  period  of  which  tradi- 
t  n  aff  d  a  notice,  to  have  been  spread 
o  th  wh  1  t  ritory,  and  to  have  given  to 
its  m  nta  n  n  era,  and  cities  moat  of  the 
na  th  y  till  bear ;  a  fierce  race,  whose 
p  w     has  n         been  entirely  broken  by  any 
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of  the  long  line  of  invaders  who  at  different 
times  have  oeoupied  the  reat  of  the  couatry." 
The  Iberians  maintained  an  sctive  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  dis- 
played great  activity  in  mining  and  much  ar- 
tistic skill  in  the  nse  of  the  precious  metals. 
P,  A.  Boudard  has  puhliahed  a  work  on  the 
Iberian  alphabet  and  language  and  Iberian 
coins  (4to,  with  40  plates,  BSziers,  1859).  (See 
Obltibeki,  and  Basques.)  II.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  Caucasian  country  now  known  as 
Georgia.  This  country  was  bounded  by  the 
Oaucaaua,  Albania,  Armenia,  and  Colchis.  The 
Asiatic  Iberians  were  divided  into  four  castes. 

IBEKIl,  a  8.  parish  of  Lonisiana,  intersected 
by  Bayou  Teche,  and  partly  ocenpied  by  Lake 
Chetjmaehes  and  Vermillion  bay ;  area,  about 
600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,043,  of  whom  4,510 
were  colored.  Part  of  the  pariah  conmsta  of 
an  island  lying  between  Vermillion  and  C6te 
Blanche  bays  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
surface  is  level,  and  tlie  soil  alluvial  and  fer- 
tile. Salt  is  manufactured.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  115,843  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  12,414  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,297 
baiea  of  cotton,  12,S00  lbs.  of  rice,  1,854  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  and  103,495  gallons  of  molas- 
ses. There  were  1,371  horses,  834  mules  and 
asses,  fi,548  cattle,  8,511  sheep,  and  1,569  swine. 
Capital,  New  Iberia. 

IBGRVS.    See  Ebro. 

IBiXTILLE,  a  8.  parish  of  Louisiana,  bound- 
ed W,  by  Atohafalaya  bayou  and  S.  E.  by  the 
Mia»ssippi ;  area,  460  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
13,347,  of  whom  8,675  were  colored.  It  has 
a  flat  surface,  and  is  frequently  inundated. 
The  lands  lying  near  the  rivers  are  fertile ;  the 
reat  of  the  parish  is  mostly  nncultivated.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  168,645  hush- 
els  of  Indian  corn,  1,178  bales  of  cotton,  4,907 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  838,600  gallons  of 
mdassea.  There  were  377  horses,  1,938  mules 
and  asses,  1,602  cattle,  1,483  sheep,  and  650 
swine.  '  Capital,  Plaquemines. 

IBEETILLE,  a  8.  W.  county  of  Quebec,  Cana- 
da, bounded  W.  by  Rioheheu  river ;  area,  189 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  15,413,  of  whom  18.971 
were  of  French  descent.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Vermont  Central  and  the  Stanatead,  Shef- 
ford,   and    Ohambly   railroads.      Capital,   St. 


IBiatVILLE,  Herre  le  Hojue,  aieur  d',  a  Cana- 
dian naval  and  military  commander,  founder 
of  Louisiana,  born  in  Montreal,  July  16,  1661, 
died  in  Havaoa,  July  9,  1706.  He  was  one  of 
eleven  brothers,  most  of  whom  were  distin- 
guished in  French  colonial  affairs,  three  being 
killed  in  the  service.  (See  Lb  Moysb:)  Iljer- 
ville  entered  the  French  navy  as  a  midshipman 
at  14,  became  captain  of  a  frigate  in  1692,  and 
captain  of  a  line-of-battle  ship  in  1702.  In 
1686  he  served  under  De  Troye  m  the  overland 
eipedition  from  Canada  against  the  English 
forts  in  Hudson  bay,  was  at  the  tailing  of  fort 
Monsipi,  and,  having  with  his  brother  cap- 
tured two  vessels,  rednbed  Fort  Qnitohitchon- 
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en.  He  was  there  again  m  1688-'9,  capturing 
two  English  vessels.  In  1680  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  retaliatory  expedition  against 
Schenectady,  where  he  saved  the  life  of  John. 
Sanders  Glen.  In  October,  1694,  he  took  Fort 
Nelson  on  Hudson  bay,  losing  his  brother 
Chflteauguay  in  the  assault.  In  May,  1696,  he 
was  operating  on  the  bay  of  Fundy  with  three 
vessels ;  he  defeated  three  English  ships,  cap- 
turing the  .N'ewport  near  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
John's,  then  besieged,  took,  and  demolished 
Fort  Pemaquid,  and  rav^d  Kewfonndland, 
taking  almc«t  all  the  English  posts.  Proceed- 
ing to  Hudson  bay  in  1697,  with  the  Pelican 
ho  engaged  three  English  vessels,  defeated  them, 
and  reduced  Fort  Bourbon.  He  was  then  se- 
lected to  occupy  the  mouth  of  the  Missis.sippi, 
a  point  which  France  had  neglected  after  the 
death  of  La  Salle.  Iberville  sailed  from  Brest 
with  two  frigates,  Oct.  24, 1698,  stopped  at  San- 
to Domingo  and  at  Pensacola,  which  he  found 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  and  on  Jan.  31, 
1693,  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile  near 
Massacre  island.  He  then,  with  his  brother 
Bienville,  P6ro  Anastase  Douay,  who  had  been 
with  Lft  Salle  on  his  last  voyage,  and  about  50 
men,  went  in  two  barges  to  seek  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  on  March  2  reached  its  mouth.  He 
ascended  to  the  Bayagoulas  and  Oumas,  and 
became  assured  that  he  was  really  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  receiving  from  the  Indians  a  letter 
left  by  Tonty  in  1G86  for  La  Salle.  Returning 
to  his  ships,  Iberville  built  old  Fort  Biloxi,  the 
first  post  on  the  Mississippi,  placed  Sauvolle 
in  command,  and  made  his  brother.  Bienville 
king's  lieutenant.  Early  in  May,  1699,  he  sailed 
for  France,  but  again  appeared  off  Bilosi  in 
the  Renommfie,  Jan.  5,  1700.  He  then  began 
a  new  fort  on  the  Mississippi,  over  which  he 
placed  Bienville.  He  also  Sent  Lesueur  with 
a  party  to  establish  a  post  at  the  copper  mines 
on  the  Mankato.  He  was  again  in  Louisiana 
in  December,  1701,  end  finding  the  colony  re- 
duced by  disease  he  ti'ansferred  the  settlement 
to  Mobile,  beginning  the  colonization  of  Ala- 
bama. He  also  occupied  Dauphin  or  Massacre 
island.  His  health  was  seriously  nndermined 
by  fevers,  and  he  was  called  away  fi'om  his 
Louisiana  projects  by  government.  In  1706, 
with  three  vessels,  he  reduced  the  island  of 
Nevis,  and  was  about  to  operate  on  the  coast 
of  Carolina,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal 
malady  and  died  in  Havana. 

IBEX,  a  species  of  wild  goat,  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Switzerland,  the  Py- 
renees, the  Caucasus,  and  Abyssinia.  The  ge- 
neric characters  are  given  in  the  article  Goat. 
The  common  ibex  or  steinbock  (eapra  ibex, 
Linn.),  the  houquetin  of  the  Swiss  hunters,  is 
about  5  ft.  long  and  2S-  ft.  high  at  the  shoulders ; 
the  horns  are  large,  flat,  with  two  longitudinal 
ridges  at  the  sides  and  numerous  transverse 
knobs ;  at  first  nearly  vertical,  they  curve  back- 
ward and  outward  to  a  length  of  about  30  in. ; 
they  are  dark  colored  and  very  stout.  The 
color  of  the  adult  is  brownish,  with  a  gray  tint 
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in  winter  and  reddish  in  sammor;  the  hair  is 
short  and  thick;  the  nnder  parts  are  whitish, 
and  the  dorsal  stripe  blackish  brown.  The 
period  of  gestation  is  about  160  days,  and  the 
yonng  are  usually  bom  in  April.  They  prefer 
the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  mountdns. 
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near  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  are  ac 
cordingly  hunted  with  great  difficulty  and  dan 
ger.  The  Abyssinian  ibex  (  0.  jaela,  H.  Smith) 
known  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  writers  is 
rather  higher  than  the  preceding  species,  with 
longer  horns,  more  circular  and  less  divergent, 
ronnded  in  front  and  marked  with  numerous 
transverse  ridges;  the  color  of  the  hair  is 
brownish  fawn,  with  a  dark  dorsal  line ;  under 
the  throat  and  neck  the  h(ur  is  lengthened.  The 
Caucasian  ihex  (0.  CaiKmka,  Guld.)  is  broader 
and  shorter  than  the  European  species;  the 
horns  are  ti'iangular  with  distant  ridges,  very 
solid,  dark  brown,  and  about  28  in.  Iot^.  The 
color  is  dark  brown  above,  head  grayish,  breast 
and  dorsal  line  blackish,  and  throat  whitish 
gray;  the  hair  is  coarse,  having  at  the  roola  a 
grayish  wool.  All  these  animals  are  remark- 
able for  strength  and  agility,  making  immense 
iKiunds  among  the  most  dai^erous  precipices ; 
they  are  said  to  fail  from  considerable  heights 
upon  the  horns,  when  pressed  by  the  hunter, 
and  apparently  receive  no  injury  from  the 
shook.  They  are  all  probably  more  or  less 
mixed  with  the  common  wild  goat  (P,  agagnm) 
of  Europe,  and  have  contributed  lai^ly  to  the 
production  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the 
domestic  goat.    (See  Goat,) 

IBICCI,  a  river  of  Brazil  which  rises  in  the 
Serra  de  Santa  Anna,  province  of  Eio  Grande 
do  Sul,  about  lat.  31°  20'  S.  and  Ion.  54°  80'  W., 
and  flows  first  due  N_  nnder  the  name  of  San- 


and  is  navigable  for  300  m.  by  barges  and  ca- 
noes.    The  upper  branch  is  called  Ituzaingo, 

IBIS,  a  wading  bird  of  the  family  tantaltda, 
including  the  genera  ibis  (Moehr.)  and  geronti' 
CVS  (Wag!.) ;  the  genus  tantalue  (Lien.)  will  be 
noticed  under  Wood  Ibis.  The  genns  His  is 
characterized  by  a  lengthened,  slender  bill, 
curved  for  its  whole  length,  with  the  sides  com- 
pressed and  tip  obtuse;  the  nostrils  are  in  a 
groove  which  extends  to  the  tip  of  the  upper 
mandible ;  forehead  and  base  of  bill,  to  behind 
the  eyes  and  on  the  chin,  in  most  species  bare ; 
wings  long  and  pointed,  the  first  and  second 
qiiills  equal  and  longest;  tail  rather  short  and 
nearly  even ;  tibia  bare  tor  half  its  length,  cov- 
ered with  hexagonal  scales;  tarsi  slender,  longer 
than  the  middle  toe,  with  broad  transverse 
scales  in  front ;  toes  long  and  slender,  the  late- 
ral ones  united  to  the  middle  by  a  small  web; 
hind  toe  long  and  slender,  claws  curved  and 
rather  weak.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen 
species,  C[f  which  three  are  found  in  the  TTnif^d 
States.  The  red  or  scarlet  ibis  (7.  ruhra,  Linn.) 
is  about  28  in  long  the  extent  of  win^  a  little 
over  3  ft ,  and  the  bill  6J  in.  The  color  is  a  uni- 
f  Drm  bright  scarlet,  with  the  tips  of  tlie  outer 
pnraanea  black  m  tlie  young  the  color  is  ashy, 
darkest  above  with  the  under  parts  and  rump 
« hite  Its  natural  habitat  is  South  America 
and  the  We«t  Indies,  but  it  has  been  seen  in 
the  southern  statti  by  Audubon;  it  is  some- 
time calltl  from  the  length  and  shape  of  the 
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bill,  the  pink  curlew.  The  white  ibis,  Spanish 
or  white  onrlew  (/.  alia^  Linn.),  is  25  in.  long, 
with  an  extent  of  wings  of  40  in.,  and  the  bill 
7  in.  The  color  of  the  plumage  is  pure  white, 
with  the  tips  of  the  outer  five  primaries  shining 
greenish  black ;  the  bill  is  red,  entirely  so  in  the 
young  birds,  but  with  the  terminal  half  black 
in  the  adnlt;  the  head  in  front  of  the  eye  is 
bare;  the  young  birds  are  of  adull  brown  color, 
with  the  under  parts  and  rump  white.  This 
species  is  very  common  in  the  southern  Atlan- 
tic and  gulf  states,  occasionally  straffing  aa 
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far  north  as  Wew  Jersey.  They  hreed  in  large 
conipaniea  on  the  Florida  keys  on  trici  the 
neat  is  about  16  in.  in  diameter,  formed  of  twi^s 
and  roots,  flat  on  the  inside ;  the  eggs  are  three 
and  are  laid  only  once  a  year,  3J  hy  1^  m  dull 
white,  with  pale  yellow  blotches  and  reddioh 
brown  spots;  incubation  generally  taket  place 
between  the  lOth  of  April  and  the  10th  of  May 
the  eggs  afford  esoellent  ealjng,  though  the 
yolk  is  of  a  reddish  orange  color  when  boikd 
and  the  white  a  liver-colored  jelly.  When 
breeding,  they  flyin  flocks  of  several  hundreds 
to  the  mud  fiats,  sometimes  to  great  distances, 
where  they  feed  on  crabs,  crawfish,  and  other 
orastaceans,  mollusks,  and  aquatic  animals,  until 
the  tide  be^ns  to  come  in,  whether  by  day  or 
night.  The  flight  is  rapid  and  well  sustained, 
effected  by  alternate  flappings  and  sailings; 
tbey  often  rise  very  high,  performing  beaufifui 
eTOlutions.  They  are  fond  of  resorting  to 
ponds  or  lakes  in  the  woods,  and  often  breed 
in  such  localities  more  than  300  m^from  the 
sea;  though  not  taking  naturally  to  the  water, 
they  can  swim  tolerably  well  when  forced  to  it ; 
the  walk  is  light  and  ^aceful.  The  flesh  has  a 
very  fishy  taste,  and  is  rarely  eaten  except  by 
the  Indians.  The  glossy  ibis  (/.  Ordi,  Bonap.) 
is  a  smaller  species,  being  about  21  in.  long, 
with  a  bill  of  il-  in. ;  the  general  color  is  chest- 
nut brown,  with  the  hack  and  top  of  head  me- 
tallic green  glossed  with  purple ;  the  feathers 
continue  almost  to  the  bill,  which  is  of  a  dusky 
black  color.  It  exists  in  great  numbers  in  Mex- 
ico, and  it  has  been  procured  as  fai'  north  as 
Massaohnsetts.  The  green  ibia  (/.  faUinellua, 
Linn.)  is  a  native  of  southern  Europe  and 
northern  Africa;  it  much  resembles  the  glossy 
ibis,  being  purplish  brown,  with  a  deep  green 
mantle ;  in  the  young  birds  the  head  and  neck 
are  pointed  with  whitish.  These  ibises  all  Uve 
in  warm  climates,  performing  their  annual  mi- 
grations, and  are  generally  seen  on  lands  re- 
cently inundated,  and  on  river  banks,  seeking 
for  worms,  snails,  crastaoeana,  insects,  and  the 
roots  of  bulhoua  plants,  or  on  the  sea  coast  as 
above  mentioned.— The  genus  geranUeua  has  a 
stronger  hill,  a  longer  and  broader  tail  (the 
third  and  fourth  quills  the  longest),  the  tarsi 
and  toes  stouter,  and  the  head  and  neck  more 
denuded  of  feathers  than  in  the  preceding  ge- 
nus; in  some  of  the  species  the  scapulars  are 
loi^,  and  consist  of  decomposed  plumes.  There 
are  about  20  species,  found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America,  of  which 
only  one  will  be  mentioned  here,  the  sacred 
ibis  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  (C,  jEtkiopievs, 
Lath.).  It  is  about  as  large  as  a  domeslic  fowl ; 
the  plumage  is  white,  with  the  ends  of  the 
quills,  the  elongated  barbs  of  some  of  the  wing 
coverts  extending  over  the  wings  and  tail,  bill, 
feet,  and  naked  part  of  the  head  and  nock, 
black ;  it  is  found  throughout  northern  Africa. 
This  bird  was  reared  in  the  temples  of  ancient 
Egypt  with  the  greatest  care,  and  was  em- 
balmed; it  was  forbidden  to  kill  one  on  pain 
of  death.    This  superstitious  people  reverenced 
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thi,  ibia  not  because  they  supposed  that  it  de- 
stro5  ed  noxious  reptiles,  or  tliat  there  was  any 
relation  between  the  changes  of  its  plumage 
and  the  phases  of  the  moon,  but  because  tbey 
associated  its  annual  appearance  with  the  pe- 
rijd  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the  source 
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of  the  fertility  and  healthf ulness  of  the  land ; 
the  crafty  priests  led  the  people  to  believe  that 
the  increase  of  the  river,  which  brought  the 
birds  there  in  search  of  food,  was  the  conse- 
quence instead  of  the  cause  of  their  visit ;  the 
educated  class  regarded  the  ibis  as  the  harbin- 
ger of  the  fruitful  epoch  of  their  year,  oa  we 
look  upon  the  coming  of  the  bluebird  and  the 
swallow  as  the  signs  of  spring.  A  black  ibis 
was  also  honored  and  embalmed.  The  flight 
of  these  birds  is  powerful  and  high,  with  the 
neck  and  feet  extended  horizontally,  and  ac-, 
companied  by  occasional  harsh  cries.  They 
probe  the  mud  with  their  bills  in  search  of  in- 
sects, worms,  mollusks,  &c.,  advancing  by  slow 
steps;  they  ai-rive  in  Egypt  when  the  Nile  be- 
j^ns  to  increase,  and  m^rate  about  the  end  of 
June,  not  nesting  in  that  country;  they  are 
caught  in  great  numbers  by  the  modem  Egyp- 
tians in  nets,  and  their  bodies  are  frequently 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets.  Both  species 
nsualiy  go  in  small  flocks.  All  the  species 
have  the  same  habits,  frequenting  both  over- 
flowed lands  and  dry  open  plains ;  they  some- 
times devour  frogs  and  small  aquatic  lizards, 
but  do  not  destroy  serpents  as  Herodotus  and 
many  writers  since  have  maintdned;  when 
satiated  with  food  they  perch  on  high  trees, 
and  are  very  watchful ;  the  nest  is  either  on  a 
decayed  tree  or  on  the  ground,  and  the  eggs 
are  two  or  three  in  number.  For  full  detwla 
on  the  sacred  ibis,  aee  Savigny's  Histoire  natii- 
relle  He  Vilh  (8vo,  Paris,  1805). 

IBS  BlTIITl.    See  Batcta. 

IBSIHUI  FiSHt,  an  Egyptian  viceroy,  the 
son,  or  according  to  some  the  adopted  son,  of 
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Meliem«t  \h  born  at  Kavala,  fl  village  of  Ron- 
iicha,  in  1789,  died  in  Cairo,  Nov.  9,  1848. 
His  youth  from  his  I6th  year,  was  spent  in 
command  of  the  troops  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
in  ighting  the  wild  Uibes  of  that  re^on.  In 
lbl2  he  reduced  by  famine  the  fortress  of  Ibrim 
iR  Nubia,  the  refuge  of  the  last  remnants  of 
the  Mamelukes.  In  September,  1816,  he  in- 
vaded Arabia  at  the  head  of  the  third  army 
sent  to  rednce  the  Waliabees,  and  displayed 
equal  skill,  courage,  peraeveranoe,  and  cmelty 
in  organizing  his  heterogeneous  forces,  and 
creating  victory  out  of  defeat.  After  taking 
many  a&ongholds,  he  laid  siege  to  the  Wahahee 
capital,  which  he  compelled  to  surrender.  He 
returned  to  Cairo  in  1819,  and,  nnder  the  gui- 
danc«  of  a  French  officer,  created  an  army  dis- 
ciplined and  equipped  after  the  Enropean 
fashion.  In  August,  1834,  he  set  sail  with  a 
formidable  fleet  and  17,000  troops  for  Greece, 
to  aid  in  snpjireasing  the  insurrection  there. 
His  army  gained  many  successes,  and  devasta- 
ted the  Peloponnesus  with  great  cruelty.  The 
European  powers  intervened,  and  his  fleet  was 
destroyed  at  Navarino,  Oct.  20,  1827,  by  the 
combined  squadrons  of  Russia,  France,  and 
England ;  and  in  1828  he  was  recalled  t«  Egypt 
by  the  peremptory  order  of  Mehemet  Ali. 
ITiere  again  he  busied  himself  in  organizing  an 
army,  and  in  creating,  with  the  aid  of  French 
engineers,  a.  fleet  superior  to  that  which  he  had 
lost  at  Navarino.  Both  were  ready  in  1831, 
when  the  disobedience  of  the  paaha  of  Acre 
furnished  Mehemet  Ah  the  desired  opportunity 
of  invadii^  Syria.  Ibrahim,  to  whom  the  ex- 
pedition was  intrusted,  lost  S,000  men  by  chol- 
era before  he  could  leave  Egypt  On  Nov.  29 
he  laid  siege  to  Acre,  having  terrified  into  sur- 
render Gaza,  Jaffa,  and  Kaiffa,  A  Turkish 
army  came  to  the  relief  of  Acre,  and  was  sur- 
prised and  routed  by  Ibrahim  near  Tripoli,  and 
on  May  27,  1833,  he  carried  Acre  by  etorm. 
He  pushed  on  immediately  for  Aleppo.  Da- 
maseiia  opened  its  gates  to  him.  Tlie  Turks 
were  again  defeated  at  Horns,  and  afterward  at 
Hamah,  and  finally  the  fall  of  Aleppo  left  him 
master  of  Syria.  Pursuing  the  Turks,  he  over- 
took and  routed  them  at  Adana.  Meanwhile 
his  fleet  had  driven  that  of  the  Turks  to  seek 
refuge  beneath  the  forts  of  Constantinople. 
Having  obtained  another  brilliant  victory  at 
triu  Eislak,  he  mai'ched  to  Konieh,  where  on 
Deo.  20  be  found  himself  confronting  60,000 
Turks  commanded  by  Reshid  Pasha,  Though 
the  Egyptians  were  not  liaJf  as  numerous,  they 
routed  the  Turka  completely,  and  the  grand 
vizier  himself  was  taken  prisoner  with  im- 
mense booty.  His  father's  commands  obliged 
him  to  writ  for  reenforcement-s,  instead  of 
marching  on  Constantinople.  This  delay  ena- 
bled the  sultan  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  czar ; 
and  on  Feb,  20,  1838,  a  Russian  fleet  cast  an- 
chor in  the  Bosporus.  The  western  powers 
interfered,  and  a  peace  was  concluded,  leaving 
to  Mehemet  Ali  the  government  of  Syria  and 
the paahalic of  Adana,    Ibrahimgovernedthese 
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provinces  with  firmness,  repressed  disorders, 
and  encouraged  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce. The  resentment  of  the  sultan  led  in 
1889  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  which  resulted 
in  another  crushing  defeat  by  Ibrahim  of  the 
Turkish  forces,  at  Nizib,  on  June  24.  Here 
again,  obedient  to  his  father's  order,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  French 
government,  he  stopped  short  in  his  course  of 
victory.  A  treaty  concluded  July  15,  1840, 
between  the  Porte  and  the  western  powers 
(without  the  knowledge  of  France),  stipulated 
that  Mehemet  Ali  should  either  consent  to  limit 
his  authority  to  Palestine,  or  be  compelled  to 
do  so  by  the  united  forces  of  England  and 
Anattia.  An  inEurrection  broke  out  among 
the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Lebanon  and  spread 
rapidly  on  every  side.  Beyrout,  after  a  bom- 
bardment of  nine  days,  was  evacuated  by  the 
Egyptian  garrison,  Sidon  yielded  without  re- 
sistance, St.  Jean  d'Aere  surrendered  after 
three  hours'  fire ;  the  whole  coast  of  Syria  was 
in  possession  of  the  English,  and  Commodore 
Napier,  anchoring  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria, 
sent  an  ultimatum  which  Mehemet  Ali  accept- 
ed. Ibrahim,  who  had  fallen  back  to  Damas- 
cus, and  found  his  position  extremely  difficult, 
was  now  commanded  to  evacuate  Syria.  This 
retreat,  conducted  with  consummate  ability, 
but  with  great  losses,  closed  his.militai'y  career. 
Thereafter  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the 
culture  of  his  immense  estates  on  the  plain  of 
Heliopolis,  until  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
government  on  the  retirement  of  his  father  ia 
1844.  His  own  infirmities,  however,  compelled 
him  to  seek  a  more  temperate  climate  and  the 
medical  skill  of  western  Europe.  Returning 
to  Egypt,  he  began  several  reforms  suggested 
by  what  he  had  observed  during  his  travels: 
bnt  a  violent  attack  of  dysentery  again  forced 
him  to  a  change  of  chmate,  and  he  spent  the 
winter  of  1847-'8  in  Italy.  He  went  to  Con- 
stantinople in  July,  1848,  where  he  was  con- 
firmed in  his  rank  of  viceroy. 

IBRUU.    See  Braila. 

IBTCtS,  a  Greek  lyric  poet  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  fith  century  B.  0.  He  was 
a  native  of  Rhegium  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  the 
court  of  Polyorates,  tyrant  of  Samos.  It  is 
narrated  that  while  travelling  near  Corinth 
he  was  mortally  wounded  by  robbers,  and  in- 
voked a  flock  of  cranes,  then  passing  over- 
head, to  avenge  his  death.  The  cranes  directed 
their  flight  to  Corinth,  and  hovered  over  the 
people  in  the  theatre.  The  murderers  were 
present,  and  one  of  them  on  seeing  the  cranes 
exclaimed  involuntarily,  "  Behold  tie  avengers 
of  Ibycus."  ITiis  led  to  an  inquiry,  and  to  the 
puniiiment  of  the  assassins.  The  poetry  of 
Ibycus  was  raostiy  erotic,  but  sometimes  myth- 
ical and  heroic.  But  a  few  fragments  of  his 
works  are  in  esistence,  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Sohneidewin  (Gsttingen,  1835). 

ICl,  an  inland  town  of  Peru,  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  in  the  department  and 
170  m.  8.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Lima ;  pop.  about 
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7,000.  It  13  situated  in  a  sandy  plain,  and  the 
heat  is  escesdre ;  nevertheless,  lea  exports  im- 
mease  quantities  ol  wheat  and  other  grains, 
eiquiMte  olive  oil,  and  superior  winea  and 
brandies,  through  its  port,  Pisco,  48  m.  N.  N.W., 
to  which  place  a  railway  has  hoen  in  operation 
since  1872.  The  cost  of  the  line  was  $1,364,- 
062  50.  An  extensive  trade  is  also  carried  on 
in  fish  taken  on  the  Pacilic  coast.  There  are 
several  schools,  which  are  well  attended.  In 
the  adjacent  district  are  found  epeeiea  of  stones 
called  dentritU,  which  when  polished  present 
ourious  views  of  trees,  plants,  edifices,  &c. 
IG&BIIS.  See  D^^dalCs. 
ICE,  water  or  other  flnid  solidified  by  freez- 
ing. Various  liquids  become  partially  solid  at 
low  temperatures,  but  this  is  comnionly  owing 
to  the  water  of  which  they  are  in  part  com- 
posed ;  and  none  of  them  produce  a.  clear  uni- 
form solid  like  that  of  frozen  water.  At  §9° 
P.  under  ordinary  circumstances  water  begins 
to  crystallize.  Slender  prisms,  usually  of  six 
sides,  and  terminated  by  sis-sided  pyramids, 
form  in  it,  and  arrange  themselves  in  lines 
crossing  each  other  at  angles  of  60°  and  120°. 
The  presence  of  salts  in  solution  impedes  this 
process,  and  when  at  last  it  takes  place  at  a 
temperature  below  32°,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  foreign  matter  is  excluded  from  the  ice, 
which  ooDsequently  is  nearer  the  composition 
of  pure  water.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  in 
some  operations  designed  to  concentrate  the 
strength  of  hquors,  as  of  vinegar,  the  portion 
that  first  crystallizes  by  cold  being  removed, 
and  leaving  the  residue  less  diluted.  Pure 
water  contained  in  a  polished  vessel  and  kept 
perfectly  quiet  may  be  reduced  to  several  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point  without  freez- 
ing ;  but  agitation  or  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign bodies  will  cause  congelation  to  take  place 
suddenly,  and  as  the  tee  is  formed  latent  heat 
is  liberated,  and  the  temperature  rises  to  83*. 
Saline  solutions  sometimes  exhibit  a  similar 
reluctance  to  deposit  their  salts  in  crystalline 
form  even  when  reduced  by  evaporation  below 
their  point  of  saturation;  and  in  these  cases 
crystallization  is  often  suddenly  induced  by 
the  same  methods  that  cause  the  water  to  con- 
geal From  about  39°  water  expands  as  its  tem- 
Seratnre  is  reduced,  with  the  exertion  of  pro- 
igious  force.  A  hollow  globe  of  brass  with  a 
cavity  only  an  inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  wa- 
ter, has  been  burst  by  the  freezing  of  this,  ex- 
erting a  foroe,  as  estimated,  of  27,730  lbs.  The 
effect  of  this  property  is  seen  in  the  tenden- 
cy of  ice  to  plough  up  the  banks  of  ponds,  to 
split  ofl'  masses  of  rock  from  mountain  cliffs, 
and  to  loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil  through 
which  it  is  diffused.  The  effect  last  named  is 
not  perceived  til!  the  thaws  of  spring,  when 
the  frost  is  said  to  come  out  of  the  ground. 
This  force  has  been  artificially  applied  to  split- 
ting rooks  and  trunks  of  trees  by  allowing 
water  to  freeze  in  their  fissures.  This  expan- 
sion, estimated  by  Boyle  at  one  ninth  the  ori- 
ginal volume,  gives  to  ice  less  density  than  that 
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of  water,  so  that  it  floats.  Its  spooiflc  gravity 
by  this  estimate  should  be  O'S ;  M.  Brnnner  in 
his  series  of  experiments  found  it  to  vary  from 
0-918  at  0°  C.  to  0-92025  at  —20°  0.  But  for 
this  exception,  which  is  however  not  a  singu- 
lar one,  to  the  usual  law  of  increase  of  density 
by  reduction  o^  temperature,  ice  as  it  forms 
would  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  there  accumu- 
late beyond  the  reach  of  atmospheric  heat; 
great  collections  of  water  would  be  chilled 
throughont,  and  their  fitness  for  sustaining  life 
in  cold  regions  be  entirely  destroyed.  But  as 
the  ice,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  covers  the 
water,  it  serves  as  a  protecting  sheet  to  retain 
the  warmth  below,  and  preserve  the  water 
from  the  extreme  temperature  that  prevails 
above.  As  the  cold  increases,  the  solid  ice  is 
found  to  be  subject  to  the  usual  law,  contract- 
ing as  found  by  Brunner  more  tlian  other 
solids ;  and  upon  ponds  in  excessively  cold 
weather  it  contracts,  and  in  shrinking  parts 
asunder  in  the  weakest  places  with  loud  re- 
ports. A  form  of  ice  called  anchor  ice  is  often 
seen  in  cold  weather  attached  to  objects  at  the 
bottom  of  streams.  Its  character  is  explmned 
by  Prof.  Dewey  on  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  body  of  water  is  cooled  below  the  freez- 


staaces  at  the  bottom  serve  as  points  of  con- 
gelation, like  ti)ose  introduced  into  saline  solu- 
tions to  cause  crystallization  to  take  place,  and 
ice  forma  upon  them.  It  is  observed  to  gather 
in  a  clear  cold  night,  when  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  not  frozen,  and  its  temperature  is  at 
the  freezing  point,  that  of  the  air  being  still 
lower.  The  layers  of  ice  are  sometimes  B  in. 
thick;  and  as  soon. as  they  are  detached  from 
the  bodies  which  hold  them  down  they  rise  to 
the  surface.  In  some  of  the  crevasses  of  the 
Alpine  glaciers  immense  icicles  from  20  to  80 
ft.  long  were  found  by  Tyndall,  hanging  froin 
the  coping  of  snow  which  lines  the  edges  of 
the  chasms.  Near  the  poles,  and  on  moun- 
tains at  a  certain  height  m  all  latitudes,  there 
are  immense  masses  of  what  may  be  considered 
permanent  ice;  and  there  are  said  to  be  places 
in  Siberia,  even  where  there  is  a  limited  cul- 
ture of  the  ground,  where  ice  is  always  found 
at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface.  In  a 
well  which  was  sunk  at  Yakutsk  the  earth  was 
found  firmly  frozen  to  the  depth  of  383  ft,, 
some  of  the  strata  being  entirely  of  ice.  Prom 
the  exposed  polar  ice  fields  and  glaciers  great 
masses  become  detached  and  form  icebergs, 
(See  IoKBEEGS,)^Tbe  regelafjon  of  ice,  a  phe- 
nomenon first  distinctly  observed  by  Faraday, 
has  recently  attracted  much  attention,  espe- 
cially in  r^ard  to  a  controversy  on  the  subject 
of  glaciers.  Kegelation  takes  place  between 
blocks  of  ice  where  they  are  sti'ongly  pressed 
together,  even  in  warm  water,  and  in  cold 
water  it  will  take  place  when  the  masses  only 
touch  each  other.  When  fragments  of  ice  are 
subjected  to  pressure  in  a  mould,  they  may  be 
formed  into  a  solid  block.    When  but  little 
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pressure  is  used,  it  is  necessary  that  tlie  ice 
should  be  but  little  helow  the  freezing  point. 
This  is  tlie  explanation  of  snow-ball  making. 
As  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  lowered  by 
pressure,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  for- 
mation of  solid  blocks  from  fragments  may 
take  place.  A  certain  degree  of  viscosity,  ap- 
proaching liquefaction,  is  produced,  by  which 
the  particles  are  reunited,  and  are  nrmly  held 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed  or  lessened. 
The  TOoUons  of  glaciers,  attended  as  they  are 
by  alterations  in  the  form  of  immense  masses 
of  ice,  is  explained  by  this  property  that  lee 
has  of  liquefying  under  enormous  pressure 
Mountains  of  ice  squeezed  into  cri 
exert  a  force  which,  we  probably 
duce  by  any  artificial  means,  and 
quence  the  ice  may  be  made  visci 
a  temperature  considerably  below 
point.  For  other  properties  of  ice,  see  Gti 
ciBR,  Snow,  and  Fbebzino,  Artipioial — Ice 
TriADG.  Ice  was  little  known  as  an  article  of 
commerce  until  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  In  the  17th  century  its  use  was  so 
common  in  France  that  many  dealt  in.  it  and  in 
snow,  gathering  these  in  winter  and  packing 
them  closely  in  pits  surrounded  with  straw  or 
other  non-conducting  substances  and  protected 
from  the  air.  The  Italian  peasants  also  have 
long  found  a  profitable  business  in  collecting 
the  snow  upon  the  Apennines  and  storing  it 
in  the  caves  of  these  mountdns  to  supply  the 
large  demand  at  Naples.  The  bodies  of  ice 
found  in  the  recesses  of  Mount  Etna,  and  ex- 
cavated somelimes  from  beneath  beds  of  lava 
which  have  flowed  over  them,  are  noticed  in 
the  article  Etna.  In  the  last  century  the 
gatherii^  and  storing  of  ice  for  summer  use  is 
known  to  have  been  practised  in  some  of  the 
middle  states  of  the  American  Union,  the  re- 
ceptacles for  preserving  it  being  deep  cellars, 
placed  so  as  to  be  readily  drained,  or  from 
which  the  water  was  pumped  out  as  it  collect- 
ed ;  but  though  most  wanted  in  countries 
where  it  is  not  naturally  produced,  no  attempts 
had  been  made  to  transport  it  by  sea.  This 
was  first  done  by  Mr.  Frederick  Tudor  of  Bos- 
ton, who  sailed  with  a  cargo  of  130  tons  in 
his  own  brig  to  Martinique  in  1806.  He  perse- 
vered in  the  business,  though  making  little  or  no 
profit,  till  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1813.  In 
1816  he  obt^ned  the  monopoly  of  the  Havana 
business  and  important  privileges  from  the 
Cuban  .government.  In  1817  he  introduced 
the  trade  into  Charleston,  8.  C,  the  next  jeai" 
into  Savannah,  and  in  1820  into  ITew  Orleans. 
Freqnent  disasters  attended  his  enterprises,  and 
in  1832  his  entire  shipments  amounted  to  only 
4,352  tons,  the  whole  of  which  came  from 
Fresh  pond  in  Cambridge.  In  May,  1833,  he 
sent  the  first  cargo  of  ice  to  the  East  Indies, 
which  was  delivered  at  Calcutta  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year.  Of  180  tons,  one  third  was  wast- 
ed on  the  voyage,  and  20  tons  more  in  going 
a>  the  Ganges.  It  was  packed  in  lai^  blocks 
osely  £tted  together  between  a  double  plank 
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casing  filled  in  with  dry  tan.  The  ice  was  sold 
immMiately  at  half  the  coat  of  that  prepared 
by  the  natives.  At  the  present  time  a  waste 
of  abont  one  half  is  generally  expected  on  this 
voyage.  In  1834  the  first  cargo  was  shipped 
by  Mr.  Tudor  to  Brazil.  Until  1836  he  conduct- 
ed the  whole  trade ;  but  as  it  became  profitable 
others  began  to  enter  into  it,  and  from  other 
ports  besides  Boston,  That  port,  however,  still 
has  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade,  the  shipments 
having  been  as  follows,  according  to  the  incom- 
plete returns  that  have  been  preserved : 


Of  the  amount  shifped  m  18V3,  80,833  tons 
went  to  coastwise  and  50,983  tons  to  foreign 
ports  The  total  espoi'ta  from  the  United  States 
to  forfign  ports  f  r  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1873  Were  63  558  tons,  valued  at  $188,095,  of 
which  48,880  tons,  valued  at  |175,848,  were 
from  Boston;  14,449  tons  wei-e  shipped  to 
Cuba,  13,342  to  tiie  East  Indies,  10,186  to  the 
British  West  Indies  and  British  Honduras,  4,892 
to  British  Guiana,  and  the  rest  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  &c. 
Into  the  interior  ice  has  been  carried  by  rail- 
road in  considerable  quantity  as  far  as  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  Some  ice  was  formerly  shipped 
to  England,  but  the  British  market  is  now  en- 
tirely supplied  from  Norway,  the  Norwegian 
ice  being  cheaper  than  the  American,  though  of 
inferior  quality.  The  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1872  amounted  to  189,421  tons, 
valued  at  il28,25I.  The  chief  difficulty  in  es- 
tablisbing  the  ice  business  in  warm  couniries 
has  been  the  necessity  of  constructing  houses 
especially  adapted  for  preserving  the  ice ;  and 
these  to  be  profitable  must  be  upon  a  large 
scale.  One  of  these  erected  in  1845  at  Cal- 
cutta, by  Mr.  Wyeth  of  Cambridge,  covered 
more  than  three  fourths  of  an  acre,  and  was 
capable  of  holding  80,000  tons  of  ice.  Its  walls 
of  brick  were  triple,  with  flues  or  air  spaces 
between ;  their  length  was  198  by  178  ft,  and 
their  height  40  ft.  The  building  was  covered 
by  five  roofs,  and  between  every  two  contigu- 
ous ones  were  Mr  spaces. — New  York  city  is 
supplied  with  ice  chiefly  from  small  lakes  near 
the  Hudson  river,  or  from  the  river  itself  above 
Newburgh.  The  whole  amount  gathered  when 
the  season  is  favorable  is  about  1,160,000  tons, 
of  which  200,000  tons  are  from  the  lakes  (Rock- 
land lake  in  Orange  oo.  supplying  80,000  tons), 
and  the  rest  from  the  river.  Deducting  one 
third  for  wastage,  we  have  774,000  tons,  the 
amount  required  to  supply  the  present  demand 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The  demand  in- 
creases at  the  rat«  of  about  70,000  tons  a  year. 
With  the  growth  of  the  business  upon  the  coast 
it  has  also  spread  in  the  interior,  where,  espe- 
cially near  the  large  towns,  the  gathering  of 
ice  is  now  an  important  business.    The  great 
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lakes  f  arnisli  supplies  which  are  carried  by  rail- 
road to  the  cities  lying  aonth,  and  ihroi^h 
the  Elinoia  river  ice  is  sent  down  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  the  antumn  the  ice  boats  come  up 
to  the  vicinity  of  Pern,  Bl.,  where  they  are 
allowed  to  be  frozen  in.  In.  the  winter  they 
are  filled,  and  in  the  spring  when  the  ice  breaks 
np  they  float  down  with  their  freight.  The  ice 
produced  in  deep  ponda  by  the  severe  cold 
weather  of  New  England  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed by  its  Lardness  and  corapactnees  to  keep 
well,  while  the  purity  of  the  water  gives  it 
clearness  and  renders  it  especially  agreeable. 
The  ice  obtaiued  from  the  Kennebec  river  is 
niost  celebrated.  That  formed  upon  the  shal- 
low waters  of  Great  Britain  is  found  to  be 
porons  and  very  inferior  in  durability  to  that 
from  the  TInited  States  of  the  same  thickness. 
— The  methods  of  gathering  and  storing  ice  are 
entirely  American.  "When  the  ice  is  9  in.  to  a 
foot  thick,  or  if  for  exportation  20  in.  thick, 
the  snow,  if  there  be  any,  is  cleared  off  the 
Burface  with  wooden  scrapers,  each  drawn  by 
one  horse.  Another  scraper  armed  with  a 
steel  blade  planes  off  the  porous  upper  layer  to 
the  depth  of  8  in.  or  more  if  necessary.  The 
surface  is  then  marked  off  in  large  squares  by 
.a  sort  of  plough  drawn  by  a  horse,  which  cuts 
a  groove  about  3  in.  deep.  A  machine  some- 
what like  a  harrow,  with  three  or  more  paral- 
lel rows  of  teeth,  which  may  be  22  in.  apart,  is 
next  drawn  along  the  lines  already  made,  one 
row  of  teeth  running  in  the  grooves  as  a  guide ; 
and  as  many  more  cuts  are  made  as  there  are 
more  rows  of  teeth.  This  is  repeated  upon  the 
cross  lines,  and  the  whole  area  is  thus  cut  into 
small  squares.  If  necessary,  a  deeper  plough 
is  afterward  run  through  all  the  grooves  to  in- 
crease their  depth.  A  row  of  blocks  is  then 
sawn  out  by  hand,  and  being  taken  out  or 
thrust  under  the  others,  room  is  made  for 
sphtting  off  the  adjoining  sguares,  which  is 
done  by  an  ice  spade  dropped  into  the  grooves. 
In  very  cold  weather  the  ice  yields  readily  to  a 
slight  wedging  force.  The  blocks  are  some- 
times floated  through  the  canals  opened  in  the 
ice  to  the  shore,  where  they  are  hoisted  out ; 
and  they  are  also  sometimes  jerked  with  a 
hook  at  the  end  of  a  pole  up  a  slide  upon  a 
platform  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  opening, 
and  from  this  platform  they  are  slid  along  on 
the  sleds  which  convey  them  away.  At  the 
ice  houses  the  blocks  are  raised  often  by  steam 
power  up  an  inclined  plane  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  and  thence  let  down  another  plane  to 
any  part  within  where  it  is  required,  for  p 
ing.  The  storehouses,  huge  wooden  built 
without  windows  standing  around  the  edges 
of  the  ponds  or  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
present  a  very  singular  appearance.  They  are 
from  100  to  200  ft.  long  and  very  broad,  with 
a  capacity  sometimes  exceeding  20,000  tons. 
One  at  Athens  on  the  Hudson  holds  58,000 
tons,  and  two  at  Eookland  lake  in  Orange 
CO.,  H".  T.,  hold  40,000  tons  each.  Around 
Fresh  pond  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  there  '' 
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large  number  of  these  buildings.  Between 
their  walls  they  are  filled  in  with  saw  dust.  As 
the  season  of  the  ice  harvest  is  short  and  uncer- 
tain, the  gatliering  of  the  crop  is  conducted 
with  the  greatest  activity  at  favorable  tames. 

ICEBEBtS,  and  Ice  lelmds,  floating  masses  of 
ice  gathered  on  the  coast  of  polar  regions,  and 
set  adrift  by  force  of  winds  and  currents. 
Many  icebergs  are  produced  from  glaciers, 
which,  thrust  down  from  the  elevated  snowy 
lands  in  the  interior,  are  moved  onward  into 
the  deep  waters,  where  tlie  fragments  broken 
off  from  the  advance  border  are  floated  away. 
The  edges  of  glaciers  extending  many  miles 
along  a  precipitous  coast  have  been  seen  to  fall 
with  terrific  violence  into  the  sea  beneath,  and 
at  once  be  transformed  into  floating  islands  of 
iee.  These  carry  with  them  tlie  masses  of  rook 
gathered  up  by  the  ice  in  its  progress  as  a  gla- 
cier, aud  transport  them  to  new  localities  in 
warmer  latitudes,  (See  DiLnviTM,  and  Gla- 
oiEE.)  Ice  islands  of  vast  extent  are  also  pro- 
duced by  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  fields 
of  sea-made  iee  which  accumulate  along  the 
shores  of  the  frigid  waters.  In  1817  the  ice 
covering  several  thousand  square  miles  of  the 
sea  N.  of  Iceland,  and  chiefly  on  the  E.  coast 
oE  Greenland,  most  of  which,  it  is  believed,  had 
not  been  moved  for  nearly  400  years,  was  sud- 
denly broken  up  and  dispersed  over  the  waters 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  Portions  of  it  were 
carried  far  to  the  eastward  of  the  usual  range 
of  icebergs  from  the  north,  and  approached 
within  800  m.  of  Ireland,  or  to  Ion.  32"  W. 
The  breaking  up  of  this  ice  led  to  the  espedi- 
tion  of  Oapt.  E«ss,  the  second  of  the  present 
century  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage,  the 
opinion  prevailing  that  the  climate  had  essen- 
tially changed,  and  that  the  northern  seas 
would  continue  open.  The  drift  of  the  north- 
em  icebergs  is  with  the  great  polar  currents, 
one  of  which  sets  in  a  S.  S.  W.  direction  between 
Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  another  along  the 
W.  side  of  Baffin  bay,  meeting  the  former  near 
the  coast  of   Labrador,     lley  are  brought 

r'nst  the  American  continent  aud  the  V. 
■es  of  its  bays  in  consequence  of  not  catch- 
ing at  once  the  more  rapiu  rotating  motion  of 
the  earth  as  tliey  pass  upon  larger  parallels, 
and  so  allowii^  this  to  slip  from  under  them. 
The  greatest  numbers  are  produced  on  the  W. 
side  of  Greenland ;  and,  as  observed  by  Dr. 
Eane,  "perhaps  the  moat  remarkable  place  for 
the  genesis  of  icebergs  on  the  face  of  the  globe  " 
is  at  Jacob's  bight,  an  inlet  a  little  N.  of  Disco 
island,  in  about  lat.  71°  and  Ion.  56°.  From 
Labrador  the  ice  is  floated  with  the  current 

Sast  Newfoundland,  and  meeting  near  the 
■reat  Bank  the  warming  influences  of  the 
Gulf  stream,  it  usually  disappears  about  lat. 
43°.  The  extreme  limit  is  in  lat.  40°.  Some- 
times the  ice  is  carried  as  far  to  the  eastward  as 
the  Azoi'es.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  ice- 
bergs drift  still  nearer  to  the  equator,  being 
occasionaDy  seen  off  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 
As  they  reach  their  southern  limit  in  the  north* 
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em  hemisphere  their  influence  is  felt  in  sensibly 
cooling  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  stream  for  40  to 
50  Di.  around,  and  on  approaching  them  the 
thermometer  has  been  known  to  fall  17°  or  18°. 
When  driven,  as  they  sometimes  are,  in  large 
numherB  into  Hudson  hay,  they  difEuse  intense 
cold  over  the  northern  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  floatji^  masses  assume  &  variety  of 
forms.  Some  spread  out  into  sheets,  which 
cover  hnndreds  of  square  miles  and  rise  only  a 
few  feet  above  the  water.  These  are  called 
fields,  or,  when  their  whole  area  can  be  de- 
iined  from  the  mast  head,  floes.  A  number  of 
sheets  sncceeding  each  other  in  one  direction 
constitute  a  stream,  or  tying  together  in  great 
coIiectioDS,  a  pack.  The  surface  of  the  sheets 
is  often  diversified  by  projections  above  the 
general  level,  which  are  called  hummocks; 
they  are  forced  up  hy  the  floes  pressing  against 
each  other,  and  are  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
great  slabs  supported  by  one  edge.  Dr.  Kane 
noticed  that  these  become  bent  by  their  own 
we^ht,  even  when  the  thermometer  continues 
far  below  the  freezing  point  The  most  solid 
clear  ice  exhibits  this  yielding  property  of  its 
particles.  The  surface  of  the  ice  fields  is 
nsnally  covered  with  snow,  and  when  the  ice 
is  no  more  than  2  ft.  thick  it  gives  no  trace  of 
salt  on  the  surface.  The  thicker  ice  contains 
open  pools  of  fresh  water.  The  bergs  are  real 
floating  mountains  of  ice,  rugged  and  pictu- 
resque, with  peats  jutting  high  into  the  air, 
and  strange  forms  in  the  glittering  hard  blue 
ioe,  which  one  easily  converts  into  imaginary 
castles  and  grotesque  architectural  designs. 
They  are  occasionally  seen  in  great  numbers 
moving  on  together.  Dr.  Kane  in  his  first 
cruise  counted  280  in  sight  at  one  time,  most 
of  which  exceeded  250  ft.  in  height,  and  some 
even  exceeded  300  ft.  The  dimensions  of  the 
largest  are  measured  by  miles.  Ijeut.  Parry 
in  the  first  expedition  of  Eoas  encountered  one 
in  Baffin  bay,  7  leagues  from  land,  the  length 
of  which  was  4,169  yards,  its  breadth' 3,860, 
and  its  height  51  ft  It  was  fliground  in  61 
fathoms.  Ita  cliffs  recalled  those  of  the  chalk 
on  the  coast  of  England  W.  of  Dover.  Dr. 
Kane  saw  one  aground  in  soundings  of  620  ft. 
which  with  every  change  of  tide  swung  round 
upon  its  axis ;  and  Capt.  Boss  describes  several 
he  saw  aground  together  in  Baffin  bay  in  water 
1,500  ft  deep.  The  officers  of  the  French  ex- 
ploring eipedition  in  the  Southern  ocean  mea- 
sured several  bergs  from  2  to  5  m.  each  in 
length,  and  from  100  to  325  ft.  high.  Capt. 
Dumont  d'Urville  reports  one  in  the  Southern 
ocean  13  m.  long,  with  vertical  walls  100  ft 
high.  The  portion  of  theae  masses  of  ice  seen 
above  the  water  is  only  about  an  eighth  part 
of  their  entire  bulk.  Such  bodies,  weighing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  tons,  moved  on  by  a 
broad  current  of  water,  exert  a  power  against 
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obstacles  of  which  we  can  form  little  idea, 
their  action  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  e] 
plained  in  the  article  Diluvium,  many  geoli 
gists  recognize  a  repetition  of  the  ph( 


accompanying  the  distribution  of  the  drift 
formation,  and  the  production  of  its  sands  and 
gravel  and  rounded  bowlders.  Dr.  Kane  re- 
marks of  the  display  of  power  eshibited  by  the 
movements  of  these  huge  bodies  as  follows: 
"Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  ro- 
tation of  a  berg.  1  have  often  watched  one. 
rocking  its  earth-stained  sides  in  steadily  deep- 
ening onrves,  as  if  to  gather  energy  for  some 
desnerate  gymnastic  feat;  and  then  turning 
itself  slowly  over  in  a  monster  somerset,  and 
vibrating  as  its  head  rose  into  the  new  element, 
like  a  leviathan  shaking  the  water  from  its 
crest.  It  was  impossible  not  to  have  sugges- 
tions thrust  upon  me  of  their  agency  in  modi- 
fying the  geological  disposition  of  the  earth's 
surface." — Icebergs  occur  in  great  numbers  in 
the  North  Atlantic  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  and  form  the  chief  danger  which  then 
besets  the  navigation  between  Europe  and 
North  America.  These  mountains  and  fields 
of  ice,  however,  have  sometimes  served  as  a 
means  of  safety  to  persons  who  have  taken 
refuge  on  them,  or  floated  oS  with  them  acci- 
dentally. Several  members  of  Hall's  exploring 
expedition  were  in  1872  rescued  from  a  floe  on 
which  they  had  dieted  196  days  and  a  distance 
of  2,000  miles.    (See  Abotio  Discotehy.) 

ICELUTD,  a  large  island  in  the  North  Atlantic 
ocean,  subject  to  the  Danish  crown,  geograph- 
ically belonging  to  the  western  hemisphere, 
about  160  m.  E.  of  Greenland,  600  m.  "ff.  of 
Norway,  500  m.  N.  W.  of  the  Shetlands,  and 
250  m.  N.  W.  of  the  Faroe  islands.  It  is  situa- 
ted between  lat.  63°  24'  and  66°  33'  N.,  and  Ion. 
18°.81'  and  24°  17'  W. ;  greatest  length  825  m., 
greatest  breadth  200  m. ;  area,  including  ad- 
jacent islands,  39,758  sq.  m.,  of  which  16,248 
are  habitable.  The  population  of  Iceland  in  its 
most  flourishing  period  exceeded  100,000;  re- 
cent censuses  give  it  as  follows:  1864,  68,084; 
1869,  69,506;  1870,  ,69,763.  Beykiavik,  the 
capital,  has  a  population  of  aljout  1,400.  In 
shape  Iceland  somewhat  resembles  a  heart  with 
its  apes  to  the  south.  The  coast  line  on  the 
south  is  but  little  broken,  several  of  its  open- 
ings having  been  filled  up  during  emptions  of 
the  neighboring  volcanoes ;  but  in  all  other  di- 
rections it  is  deeply  indented  with  liays,  fiords, 
and  jutting  promontories.  The  fiords  extend 
far  mlfflid  between  lofty  mountdns,  whose 
sides  are  carved  into  gigantic  terraces.  The 
principal  of  these  is  Isatiord  in  the  N.  "W.  pen- 
insula. The  western  fiords  are  studded  with 
rocky  islets,  and  open,  like  those  of  the  north 
and  northeast,  to  enormous  ice  drifts.  The 
chief  islands  on  the  coast  are  the  Yestmanna 
isles  in  the  south,  which  form  a  county  by 
themselves.  The  best  harbors  are  those  of 
Beykiavik,  in  a  bight  of  Faxafiord,  in  the 
southwest,  Hafnarfiord  in  the  west,  Akureyri 
on  the  Eyjaflord  in  the  north,  and  Vopna- 
fiord  in  the  east. — Iceland  is  apparently  of  vol- 
canic origin ;  its  surface  in  the  interior  is  com- 
posed of  an  elevated  band  of  palt^nite  tufa 
picrccdby  trachyte,  and  having  basalt  on  either 
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side.  This  basalt,  the  eldest  formation,  under- 
lies the  other  two,  the  palagonite,  which  is 
next  in  age,  and  the  lava,  comprising  all  the 
strata  due  to  recent  volcanic  action.  Although 
the  W.  W.  peninsula  is  composed  of  lofty  ridges 
with  here  and  there  an  extinct  volcano,  the 
chief  moimtdn  system  is  in  the  sonth.  It 
forms  a  triangular  mass,  with  its  apes  at 
Thrandar  JOkull  in  the  east,  and  its  base  ex- 
tending from  Ok  in  the  west  to  Eyjafjalla  in 
the  south.  Toward  tie  apes  the  great  Vatna 
Joknll  group  covers  an  area  of  3,500  sq.  m. 
with  its  gigantic  glaciers  and  snow  fields.  The 
mountains  are  distinguished  into  fells,  which 
are  generally  free  from  snow  in  summer,  and 
]'3kulls  or  ice  mountains,  which  are  shrouded 
m  perpetual  snow.  The  name  of  skal  is  given 
to  perfectly  symmetrical  mountains.  The  prin- 
cipal Jokufls  are  the  Or^fa,  6,403  ft.,  the  east- 
ern SniBfell,S,9oS  ft.,  and  the  western  Snaafell, 
4,699  ft.  .The  volcanoes  belong  to  all  three 
classes.  Beyond  the  mountdn  masses  lies  the 
great  central  table  land,  from  1,500  to  2,000 
ft,  above  the  sea,  and  forming  a  wilderness 
covered  with  vast  lava  beds,  barren  heights  or 
rolling  rooky  uplands,  tracts  of  black  volcanic 
sand,  hillsides  and  valleys  dotted  with  hot 
springs  and  sulfataras,  and  bottom  lands  filled 
with  bog  and  mud.  Over  this  desert  three 
main  roads,  or  rather  tracks,  connect  the  set- 
tlements near  the  fiords  and  the  rare  low  plains 
and  valleys  extending  inland  along  the  water- 
courses. The  most  remarkable  and  fertile  val- 
leys are  those  clustering  around  Eyjafiord  in 
the  north,  that  of  LagaJfljot  in  the  east,  and 
those  of  the  Hvita  and  Thjorsa  in  the  sowth. 
Volcanic  action  has  manifested  itself  over  a 
broad  belt  of  country,  extending  from  Cape 
Reykjanes  in  the  sontiwest  to  Krafla  in  the 
north.  Within  this  belt  are  the  principal  vol- 
canoes, including  Heda.  (See  Heola.)  From. 
27  different  spots,  counting  volcanic  craters 
in  the  sea  o£E  Oape  Beykjanes,  86  eruptions 
have  occurred  since  874,  the  last  being  those 
of  Skapta  in  1861  and  of  Trdlladyn-gja  in  1863. 
The  lava  has  been  thrown  out  from  grassy 
pliuns  in  the  north  as  well  as  from  the  enor- 
mous double  chasm  of  Eatla  in  the  south- 
em  uplands.  Of  the  lava  beds,  the  Odatha 
Hraun  covers  1,160  sq,  m.,  a  second  extends 
T3  m.  from  Skjaldbreith  and  Elothufell  to 
Eeykjanes,  and  a  third,  around  Heda,  is  25 
m.  long  and  10  m.  broad.  Another  peculiarity 
is  what  is  called  the  gjd  or  rifts  in  the  deep 
lava  beds,  which  are  zigzag  rents  running  from 
northeast  to  southwest.  The  most  remarkable 
are  the  Almanna-gja  and  Hrafna-gj^  at  Thing- 
vellir,  and  the  rift  into  which  pours  the  Joknisa 
at  Dettifoss. — The  principal  lakes  in  Iceland 
are  the  Myvatn  (Midge  take)  in  the  north,  much 
diminished  in  depth  and  extent  by  the  lava 
streams  from  Krafla  in  17a4-'30,  and  Thing- 
vallavatn  in  the  southwest,  10  m.  long  by  4 
wide.  There  are  besides  two  principal  groups 
of  lakes,  those  of  the  ArnarvatnJEagle  tarns) 
dotting  a  large  district  N.  and  w.  of  Ejrifcs 


Jskiill,  and  Fiskivatn  (Fish  tarns)  at  the  foot 
of  Skapta,  which  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
lake  that  existed  previous  to  the  eruption  of 
1788.  The  larger  rivers  take  their  rise  in  the 
southern  mountains.  The  J5kulsa,  reputed  the 
largest,  rises  at  the  foot  of  Vatna,  and  flows  F. 
to  the  Axaflord.  About  30  m.  from  the  sea  it 
falls  over  a  perpendicular  wall  in  its  lava  bed, 
forming  a  mi^iticent  waterfall.  The  Skjal- 
f andafljot  has  its  source  between  Vatna  and  Ar- 
nasfell,  and  flows  N.  into  Skjalfandi  bay.  The 
Jokuldalaa  and  the  Lagarfljot  flow  N.  E.  from 
the  snow  fields  of  Vatna.  The  most  impor- 
tant rivere  in  the  west  and  south  are  the  Hvita 
(or,  as  it  is  called  near  its  month,  the  Olfusa), 
Thjorsa,  and  Kudafljot.  The  most  celebrated 
feature  of  Iceland  scenery  is  the  great  number 
of  intermittent  hot  springs,  chiefly  in  the  S.  W. 
division,  which  have  given  the  name  of  geysers 
to  similar  springs  elsewhere.  (See  Gbtsbbs.) — 
The  climate  of  Iceland  seems  to  have  changed 
greatly  since  its  flrst  settlement.  The  ice  drifts 
from  Greenland,  which  formerly  visited  its 
shores  only  every  other  year,  have  of  late  come 
for  15  years  in  succession,  surrounding  two 
thirds  of  the  island  with  a  compact  mass,  and 
remaining  from  three  to  five  months.  When  it 
comes  in  January  or  February,  it  goes  away  in 
March  or  April ;  then  it  affects  the  ensuing  v^e- 
tation  but  littie,  while  it  brings  a,  welcome  sup- 
ply of  whales.  If  it  comes  in  April  or  May,  it 
remains  until  the  end  of  July,  stopping  vegeta- 
tion and  destroying  all  the  crops.  The  average 
winter  temperature  at  Eeykiavik,  29-Z°  F.,  is 
higher  than  at  Aberdeen,  26°  F. ;  the  average 
summer  temperature  is  53'6°,  and  that  of  the 
whole  year  39'4°,  being  about  the  same  as  that 
of  Moscow  the  whole  year  round.  At  Aku- 
reyri,  in  the  north,  the  average  summer  heat 
is  455°,  that  of  winter  207°,  and  the  mean  for 
the  year  is  32°.  The  difference  of  climate  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  of  the  island  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Gulf  stream,  which  sweeps 
round  the  8.  and  S.  W.  coasts.  In  the  south 
great  quantities  of  rain  fall  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, and  sharp  winds  are  frequent;  thunder, 
except  in  wintei",  is  very  seldom  heai-d.  The 
climate  of  the  north  is  much  more  dry  and 
regular. — The  lowlands  and  protected  valleys 
afford  excellent  pasturage,  where  the  soil  con- 
tains ail  the  elements  of  fMlrility.  "  The  moun- 
tains," says  Baring-Gould,  "are  generally  des- 
titute of  herbage,  and  the  valleys  are  filled 
with  cold  morasses.  Grass  springs  on  the 
slight  elevations  above  the  swamps,  in  the 
dells,  and  around  the  lakes.  By  drdnage  a 
large  percentage  of  marsh  might  be  reclaimed ; 
but  some  must  always  remain  hopeless  hog. 
The  extraordinary  amount  of  swamp  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  ground  is  frozen  at  the  depth 
of  0  or  8  ft.,  so  that  when  there  is  a  thaw  the 
valleys  are  flooded,  and  the  water,  unable  to 
drain  through,  rota  the  soil."  Many  bottoms 
are  filled  with  an  amazing  depth  of  rich  soil, 
,  yet  the  prevalent  ignorance  of  agricultural 
methods  prevents  their  being  turned  to  any  ad- 
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Mitage.  The  luxuriaot  herbage  on  the  sloping 
des  of  the  fields  consists  of  several  tiuils  of 
1  mingled  with  the  leaves  of  stunted 


Hiardies  grow  several  kinds  of  sedge,  and  the 
tun  or  home  field  is  overstrewn  with  the  yel- 
low ranunculus.  Iceland  is  almost  a  tredess 
conntry ;  in  certain  spots  are  low  coppices  of 
hirch,  the  trees  being  mere  shmba  10  or  13  ft. 
high,  and  in  one  or  two  protected  places  only 
a  few  monntain  ashes  about  30  ft.  higlt  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  natives.  Hay  raised  in 
tiie  lowlaiidB  is  the  chief  crop ;  a  few  patches 
of  oats  are  occasionally  seen  in  sheltered  situ- 
ations, but  even  these  do  not  always  ripen.  No 
other  kind  of  grain  is  raised ;  but  a  species  of 
wild  cortf  (elymve  aremtrmi)  growing  on  the 
sand  flats  by  uie  sea  affords  a  much  pnsted  har- 
vest ;  the  straw  is  used  for  thatching  and  fod- 
der, and  the  meal,  flavored  with  cinnamon,  is 
made  into  very  palatable  thin  cakes.  Pota- 
toes, carrots,  cabbage,  lettuce,  spinach,  pars- 
ley, cresses,  and  radishes  are  cultivated  in  small 
patches.  The  only  other  valuable  vegetable 
production  is  the  Iceland  moss  of  commerce. 
Agriculture  has  greatly  improved  of  laf«  years. 
— Among  the  wild  animals  are  several  kinds 
of  foxes  which  are  hunted  for  their  skins,  the 
blue  fox  especially.  Bears  are  frequent  visi- 
tors, borne  to  the  island  on  the  ic«  drifts  from 
Greenland.  Eeindeer  were  imported  from 
Denmark  about  1770,  and  now  roam  in  large 
herds  in  the  solitudes  of  the  interior ;  though 
BO  valuable  for  locomotion,  their  utility  is  al- 
together overlooked.  The  seal  breeds  every- 
where on  the  coast  and  its  numerous  islands ; 
the  whale  is  also  seen,  sometimes  in  flocks,  in 
the  fiords  and  bays,  as  well  as  a  shark  indi- 
genous to  these  waters  (aeymn'os  microcepha- 
Tua).  The  cod,  herring,  haddock,  halibut, 
trout,  salmon,  and  eels  abound  in  the  fiords 
and  the  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers.  Shell 
fish,  the  mussel  especially,  are  present  in  euor- 
mous  quantities.  There  are  in  Iceland  7  fam- 
ilies and  34  species  of  mammals,  of  which  24 
live  in  the  water,  and  13  varieties  of  cetac«a. 
Birds  swarm  everywhere ;  among  the  indige- 
nous ones  are  the  Iceland  falcon,  ptarmigan, 
goldeneye,  harlequin  duck,  and  northern  wren. 
The  eider  duck  is  jealously  protected  by  the 
inhabitants.  There  are  6  families  and  about  90 
mecies  of  birds,  of  which  54  are  water  fowl. 
No  reptiles  have  ever  been  discovered.  Of 
fish,  which  are  as  yet  but  little  known,  Faber 
mentions  49  varieties,  of  which  7  are  fresh- 
water fish.  Domestic  animals  constitute  the 
great  wealth  of  the  Icelander ;  these  are  cows, 
horses,  and  sheep,  and  goats  in  the  north.  In 
1870  there  were  in  the  island  352,443  sheep, 
80,078  horses,  and  18,189  cattle.  The  early 
colonists  introduced  geese  and  swino ;  but  tlie 
geese  are  now  all  wild,  and  the  hog  has  dis- 
appeared. The  dog  is  of  the  Esquimaux  type, 
and  of  great  use  to  the  farmer. — Mineral  de- 
posits, showing  the  presence  of  copper,  iron. 
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lead,  and  silver,  arc  found  In  many  places ; 
but,  from  thoir  poorness  and  the  absence  of 
fuel,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  work  them. 
Plumbago  was  discovered  near  Krafla  by  Ba- 
ring-Glould,  and  magnetic  iron  abounds  among 
the  volcanic  rocks.  The  chief  sulphur  depos- 
its are  at  the  vapor  springs  of  Hengill  near 
Thingvalia  lake,  at  Krisnvik,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Myvatn.  In  the  latter  region  is 
"Obsidian  mountain,"  a  ridge  In  mnuy  places 
composed  of  pure  obsidian,  which  might  be 
a  source  of  public  wealth  There  are  feld- 
spar, chalcedonies,  zeolites,  amethysts,  topaz, 
opal,  porpyhry,  and  malachite  One  of  the 
most  singular  formations  of  Iceland  is  a  kind 
of  brown  coal  called  aurturbrandr,  which  lies 
in  beds  between  clinkstone  and  trap ,  it  con- 
sists partly  of  carbonized  stems  of  tioes,  partly 
of  a  more  coherent  layer  of  coal  miied  with 
schist,  and  is  of  no  miportance  aa  a  source  of 
national  wealth. — The  modern  Icelanders  are 
the  descendants  of  the  Norwe^ans  who  settled 
in  that  country  in  874  and  the  following  years; 
a  few  colonists  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  had 
also  settled  in  the  coimtry  previous  to  the  Nor- 
wegian discovery,  or  came  thither  afterward. 
The  language  spoken  by  all  is  the  purest  Norse. 
The  men  are  tall,  fMr-complesioned,  and  blue- 
eyed,  with  frames  hardened  by  constant  expo- 
sure to  the  weather.  Recent  travellers  com- 
plMn  of  their  tendency  to  idleness  and  intem- 
perance ;  but  they  are  strictly  upiight,  truth- 
ful, generous,  and  hospitable.  The  women  are 
industrious  and  chaste.  Religious  faith  and 
the  domestic  virtues  are  traditional  in  every 
household.  Education  is  universal ;  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  find  an  adult  unable  to  read 
and  write.  The  settlements  are  chiefly  scat- 
tered along  the  coast,  and  in  certain  sheltered 
valleys  and  lowlands,  the  most  populous  dis- 
trict being  in  the  neighborhood  of  Skagafiord 
in  the  north.  Social  as  well  as  commercial 
intercourse  is  extremely  limited.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  island  that  can  be  called 
a  road ;  no  vehicle  of  any  kind  is  used  on  land ; 
locomotion  both  for  man  and  merchandise  is 
only  practicable  on  horseback  and  at  cerbun 
seasons.  A  very  few  houses  are  of  stone,  a 
few  of  wood,  but  the  greater  number  are  part- 
ly of  turf  and  partly  of  lava  blocks  pointed 
with  moss  and  thatched  with  sod.  Ooal  is 
only  to  be  had  in  the  towns ;  elsewhere  the 
only  fuel  consists  of  sheep  dung  mixed  with 
fish  bones.  No  fire  is  made  save  in  the  small 
kitchen  even  in  winter,  and  that  only  to  pre- 
pare food,  the  other  rooms  in  the  farm  house 
I'cmaining  damp  and  foul.  In  the  Yestmausa 
islands  and  in  many  places  on  the  mfunland, 
portions  of  the  sea  parrot  and  petrel  are  dried, 
mixed  with  manure,  and  used  for  fuel.  The 
main  staple  of  food  is  stock  fish,  which  is  eaten 
with  sour  butter.  The  only  meat  is  mutton, 
which,  is  boiled,  then  pressed  dry,  cut  into 
lumps,  and  laid  by  wiUiout  salt;  sometimes 
it  is  also  stewed  in  milk.  The  first  necessaries 
of  life  are  imported.    The  least  mortality  (128) 
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is  in  Februai'j,  the  coHest  raontli,  and  the 
highest  (205)  in  July,  the  warmest.  Cutaneoas 
diseases,  occasioned  by  want  of  cleanliness  and 
proper  nourishment,  are  most  prevalent;  diar- 
rhoea is  frequent  in  spring;  typhus  and  small- 
pox have  often  swept  away  rmltitndes ;  lep- 

anc^  whera  it  takes  the  form  of  elephantiasis. 
Consumption  is  unknown,  owing  probably  to 
the  purity  of  the  air  and  its  being  chai^d  with 
ozone. — There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  kind, 
only  the  simplest  articles  of  consnmption  being 
woven  in  the  homestead.  Several  of  these, 
such  as  guernseys  and  mittens,  are  exported. 
The  commerce  of  Iceland  had  been  quite  flour- 
ishing during  the  period  of  its  independence ; 
active  commercial  relations  were  kept  up  with 
Norway,  Ei^land,  and  Germany  till  the  union 
of  Norway  with  Denmark  in  1387,  when  the 
Danish  crown  began  usurping  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly, and  finally  (in  1602)  farmed  ont  the 
trade  with  Iceland  to  a  Copenhagen  company. 
This  monopoly  was  abolished  in  1853,  and  at 
present  the  only  restriction  to  free  intercourse 
is  the  taking  out  a  trade  license  amounting  to 
about  50  cents  per  ton  of  the  ship's  burden. 
Foreigners  enjoy  the  same  rights  of  residence, 
holding  property,  and  trading,  which  belong 
to  the  natives.  The  fisheries  of  Iceland,  if  car- 
ried on  with  a  proper  degree  of  intelligence, 
would  prove  an  eshaustless  source  of  wealth  ; 
but  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
fishermen,  and  the  methods  used  are  inefBcient. 
Along  the  coast  are  34  authorized  trading  posts, 
of  which  only  27  are  used ;  of  these,  6  are  in 
the  south,  11  in  the  west,  and  10  in  the  north- 
east; 62  merchante  reside  in  these,  26  being 
Icelanders,  the  others  Danee  or  representatives 
of  Danish  houses.  There  are  no  oanks.  The 
trade  is  by  barter ;  the  Icelander  is  entirely  in 
the  merchant's  power  and   must  accept  his 

S rices.  Attempts  to  break  up  this  monopoly 
ave  recently  been  made  by  a  N  orwegian  com- 
pany of  Bergen,  which  has  an  establishment 
at  Beykiavik,  and  branches  in  Hafnarfiord  and 
other  places.  There  is  but  one  native  ship  in 
the  foreign  trade.  In  1869  the  number  of  for- 
eign vessels  which  visited  the  trading  stations 
was  99  from  Denmark,  with  a  tonnage  of  9,368, 
and  60  from  other  countries,  with  a  tonnage 
of  4,655.  The  principal  imports  are  cereab, 
wheaten  bread,  ooflee,  sugar,  spirits,  snnff,  and 
tobacco.  A  decrease  is  perceptible  of  late  in 
the  quantity  of  brandy  imported,  although 
even  now  it  amounts  to  34  quarts  annually  for 
every  adult  male,  besides  rum^punoh  extracts, 
and  other  spirituous  di-inks.    The  principal  es- 

Rorts  are  fish,  both  salted  and  dried,  sidt  roe, 
ver  oil,  salt  meat,  tallow,  sheepskins,  wool, 
guernseys,  steekings,  mittens,  coarse  woollen 
stuff  called  jxidmel,  eider  down,  feathers,  anij. 
horses;  the  whole  valued  for  1869  at  about 
$700,000,  Formerly  considerable  quantities  of 
sulphur  were  exported;  but  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  fuel  and  the  inaccessibility  of  the  mines, 
as  well  as  the  want  of  remunerative  demand, 


they  have  not  been  worked  for  many  years.  An 
Englishman  .has  lately  obtained  a  50  years' lease 
of  the  sulphur  mines  near  Myvatn,  which  may 
acquire  commercial  importance  when  those  of 
Sicily  are  exhausted. — -There  are  hut  few  pri- 
mary schools  in  the  island,  but  pai'ents,  besides 
teaching  their  children  all  they  know  them- 
selves, are  careful  to  send  them  for  further  in- 
struction to  better  informed  neighbors.  All 
the  books  and  manuscripts  in  the  liouse,  as  well 
as  those  to  be  found  within  a  radius  of  50  miles, 
are  read  aloud  -over  and  over  agfun  to  the  family 
and  discussed  by  them.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
law  enabling  the  pastor  or  overseer  of  the 
parish  to  remove  the  children  of  careless  pa- 
rents, and  board  them  with  others  who  will 
teach  them.  This  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish  when  the  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay. 
At  Eeykiavik  there  is  a  college  with  six  pro- 
f  essors!  embracing  a  complete  classical,  literary, 
and  scientific  course ;  there  is  also  a  school  of 
theology  with  three  professors,  and  a  school 
of  medicine  with  two.  Students  in  law  and 
philology  go  to  Copenhagen.  Eecentlj^  a  library 
naa  been  formed  in  Eeykiavik,  which  com- 
prised 10,000  volumes  in  1866.  Two  political 
journals  were  published  in  Reykiavik  in  1866 : 
the  Thjothol/r  or  "National,"  weekly,  and 
timlshndingur^  fortnightly.  The  Scrthai{fari, 
a  weekly,  waa  published  at  Aknreyri.  The  new 
royal  charter  granted  on  Jan.  6,  1874,  which 
went  into  operation  on  Aug.  1  of  that  year, 
gives  to  Iceland  a  minister  residing  in  Copen- 
hagen and  responsible  to  the  althing  for  the 
acts  of  the  administration  in  Iceland.  The  ex- 
ecutive government  of  the  island  is  vested  in 
the  at\ftamtmand  or  governor  general,  resi- 
ding at  Beykiavik,  and  having  nnder  him  three 
deputy  governors,  residing  respectively  in  the 
northern,  western,  and  eastern  amts,  while 
the  stiftamtmand  himself  has  immediate  charge 
of  the  southern.  The  amts  are  divided  into , 
counties  or  tysla,  each  having  its  own  chief 
officer  or  tffielman.  All  these  officials  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  In  each  county  there 
is  a  court  presided  over  by  the  syselman  and 
two  assessors ;  and  from  its  decisions  there  is 
an  appeal  te  the  supreme  court  and  the  chief 
justice  at  Eeykiavik.  For  the  revenue  there 
is  a  landfoged,  who  is  both  coUeoter  general  for 
the  whole  country  and  town  collector  for  the 
capital.  Aknreyri,  recently  created  a  commer- 
cial town,  has  iso  its  local  collector  or  fogeA. 
The  legislative  authority,  in  everything  that 
does  not  relate  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
monarchy,  is  vested  in  the  althing,  composed 
of  86  members,  30  of  whom  are  elected  by 


elusively  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  consists  of  the 
bishop  of  Eeykiavik,  who  with  the  governor 

feneral  forms  the  spiritual  court,  and  20  arch- 
eaconries,  subdivided  into  196  livings.  At- 
tached to  this  is  the  pastoral  seminary  at  Eeyk- 
iavik. The  clergy  are  appointed  by  ttie  crown, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  bi^op.    Their 
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parishes  for  tke  most  part  embrace  very  largo 
districts,  and  their  revenues  being  utterly  in- 
sufficient for  their  support,  they  have  recourse 
to  farming ;  thej  have  the  reputation  of  twing 
the  l>«st  blacksmiths  in  Iceland.  There  are 
sis  medical  diatriets,  with  medical  ofBcera  sta- 
tioned at  Eeykiavik,  Vatnsdalr,  and  Akureyri, 
a  fourth  in  the  west,  a  fifth  in  the  eoutJi,  and  a 
sixth  in  the  Vestmanna  islands.  Qaite  recently 
three  missionary  stations  have  been  established 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Christianity 
was  voted  the  national  relif^on  in  1000  by  the 
althing.  The  Island  waa  afterward  divided 
into  the  two  bishoprics  of  Holar  and  Skalholt. 
"The  bishops,"  says  Baring-Gould,  "wereelect- 
ed  by  tie  althing,  and  even  the  saints  were 
canonized  by  popular  acclamation."  With  the 
introduction  of  the  chureh  came  the  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  letters.  In  the  year  1057, 
Isleif,  bishop  of  Skalholt,  introduced  the  art 
of  writing  with  the  Latin  alphabet.  Monas- 
teries, hospitals,  and  sohoob  were  established. 
Several  monks,  especially  the  Benedictines  of 
Thingejra  monastery,  contributed  largely  to 
the  literature  of  Iceluid's  golden  era.  In  J551 
the  Lutheran  form  of  worship  waa  introduced 
by  Christian  UL,  and  after  much  bloodshed 
became  the  only  established  religion ;  but  much 
of  the  old  ceremonial  still  remains.  There  is 
no  evening  service,  and  the  morning  service 
is  still  known  as  "the  mass;"  the  minist«r 
retains  the  old  chasuble  and  cope,  and  over 
the  altar  can  be  seen  triptychs,  oruaifixes,  and 
pictures  of  saints. — Iceland  was  discovered  in 
860  by  Naddoddr,  a  Norwegian  viking,  who 
called  it  Snjaland  (Snowlaad),  In  884  it 
was  visited  by  Garthar  Svafarsson,  a  Swede, 
who  staled  around  it  and  wintered  on  the  east 
shore  of  Skialfandi  bay,  and  called  his  discov- 
ery Garthaskolmr.  Enticed  by  the  description 
which  he  gave  of  it,  Fldki,  another  viking, 
-sailed  into  Vatnsfiord  in  the  west,  and  took 
possession  of  a  portion  of  land.  But  the  loss 
of  his  cattle  during  the  winter  compelled  him 
to  break  np  Lis  settlement.  After  spending 
another  winter  at  Hsfnarf iorthr,  he  returned 
to  Norway  in  the  summer.  The  island  received 
its  present  name  from  him;  and  the  glowing 
account  gSven  of  it  by  some  of  his  companions 
induced  two  Norwegian  chieftains,  Hjorleifr 
and  Ingolfr,  to  visit  it.  They  formed  Sie  first 
permanent  settlement  in  8T4  at  Beykiavik, 
and  other  chiefs  with  their  retainers  and  thralls 
soon  followed  them.  The  Itlendinga  hoi,  the 
earliest  monument  of  Icelandic  literature,  says 
that  the  first  colonists,  who  were  all  pagans, 
found  that  they  had  been  preceded  by  Culdee 
anchorites  and  Irish  settlers,  who  abandoned 
the  island  on  the  arrival  of  the  pagan  Worse- 
men.  The  report  of  an  Irish  monk  had  first 
led  several  of  his  brethren  to  sail  for  the  north, 
touching  at  the  Faroe  islands,  and  reaching 
Iceland  in  735,  where  they  settled  on  the  islet 
of  Papoen  on  the  E.  coast,  and  at  Papyle  in 
the  south.  They  were  called  Papai-  by  the 
Norsemen,  and  loft  behind  them  bells,  crosiers. 
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and  Irish  books.  The  oppression  of  Harold 
Harfagr  drove  a  large  number  of  Norwegian 
chiefs  and  their  families  to  Iceland,  and  this 
was  further  increased  under  the  reign  of  St. 
Olaf.  About  928  Iceland  became  a  republic, 
and  so  remained  for  300  years.  In  fiSO  a  code  of 
laws  was  adopted,  and  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  bonders  was  fixed  for  midsummer  on  the 
plains  of  Thingvalla ;  this  gatliering  was  called 
althing.  In  1363  the  majority  of  the  people 
took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Haco,  king  of 
Norway,  Iceland  remaining  independent,  with 
her  own  laws  and  constitution,  and  the  althing 
continuing  to  be  the  supreme  legislative  au- 
thority. After  the  union  of  the  Danish  and 
Norwegian  monarchies  in  1387  the  king  of 
Denmark  was  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Ice- 
land. A  provision  in  the  act  of  union  of  1263 
stipulated  that  the  king  should  annually  sup- 
ply the  inhabitants  with  six  ship  loads  of  goods. 
This  gradually  made  the  commerce  of  Iceland 
a  royal  monopoly,  and  in  1602  it  was  farmed 
out  to  a  Copenhagen  company,  in  whose  hands 
it  remMned  till  1787.  As  Iceland  only  rMses 
cattle  and  chiefiy  exports  dried  fish  and  wool, 
its  people  were  thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
the  traders  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  The 
price  of  goods  rose  four  fold  during  the  next 
three  yeara,  while  the  price  of  fish  fell,  the 
domestic  industries  dwmdled  away,  poverty 
increased,  and  the  population  decreased  in  the 
same  ratio.  During  these  three  years  800  per- 
sons died  of  starvation  in  one  district,  and 
9,000  perishedin  the  whole  island.  Notwith- 
standing these  facts,  the  Danish  government 
continued  to  enforce  its  own  trade  laws,  and 
in  1684  a  royal  proclamation  enacted  that  all 
traffic  must  pass  through  the  Copenhagen  com- 

Eany,  and  that  on  no  conditions  should  the 
celonders  trade  with  others,  "  neither  on  land, 
nor  on  sea,  nor  in  the  harbors  or  fiords,  or 
in  any  other  place  whatsoever."  In  the  18th 
century  volcanic  eruptions  repeatedly  desolated 
the  land,  converting  some  of  the  most  fertile 
and  populous  districts  into  hideons  wastes,  and 
followed  by  famine  and  disease.  In  1763  an 
epidemic  broke  out  among  tlie  sheep,  and  280,- 
000  died  or  had  to  be  slaughtered.  In  1783, 
the  year  of  the  most  fearful  eruption,  11,000 
cows,  27,000  horses,  and  186,000  sheep  died. 
The  population,  which  had  steadily  decreased 
since  1602,  had  sOnk  in  1785  to  39,000,  and 
was  further  diminished  by  9,000  deaths  from 
starvation.  In  1786  the  project  was  seriously 
entertdned  of  removing  the  remnant  of  tlie 
population  from  the  country,  but  the  royal 
commissioners  demanded  instead  a  relaxation 
of  the  trade  laws.  Commercial  freedom  came 
by  slow  degrees,  prosperity  returned,  and  the 
population  increased.  In  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  when  absolute  monarchy  was  intro- 
duced, it  was  expressly  stipulated  by  the  Ice- 
landers that,  while  acknowled^ng  tiie  sover- 
eignty of  the  Danish  crown,  they  snould  retain 
their  own  national  laws,  rights,  and  freedom. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  le^slative  powers  of 
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the  Icelandic  althing  were  allowed  to  fall  into 
desuetude.  It  was  formally  abolished  in  1800, 
but  restored  in  1843.  Subsequent  attempts 
to  supersede  it  by  giving  Iceland  representa- 
tives in  tlie  Danish  rigsdag,  and  to  make  Ice- 
landic tases  flow  directly  into  tlie  Danish  ex- 
cheqner,  met  with  unconquerable  resistance. 
At  present,  under  the  royal  charter  of  Jan.  5, 
18M,  the  comtilation  of  Iceland  is  clbsely 
modelled  on  that  of  Denmark,  and  its  nationd 
independence  under  the  Danish  crown  is  ac- 
knowledged. It  enjoys  an  independent  judi- 
cial as  well  as  legislative  system,  individnal  and 
reli^ons  freedom,  municipal  self-government^ 
and  equality  of  aH  citizens  before  the  la'w. 
Interesting  events  in  the  history  of  Iceland 
were  the  discovery  of  Greenland  by  Eric  the 
Red,  and  the  establishment  there  of  flourishing 
but  short-lived  colonies,  and  that  of  America 
by  Leif  and  others,  without  any  practical  re- 
salts.  The  one  thousandth  anniversary  of  the 
first  permanent  settlement  of  Iceland  was  cel- 
ebrated in  August,  18T4. — The  Landndmaidk 
records  the  colonization  of  Iceland  from  870 
to  SSO;  the  Stnrliinga  toga  contains  its  histo- 
ry from  1100  to  1284;  its  church  history  is 
found  in  the  KrUtin  saga  and  in  the  Sishu- 
pa  adgur,  or  lives  of  the  bishops  of  Iceland. 
See  "An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account 
of  Iceland  "  (Edinburgh  "  Cabinet  Library  ") ; 
S.  Baring-Gould's  "  Iceland,  its  Scenes  and  Sa- 
gas" (London,  1863);  and  C.  W.  Pajkull's  "  A 
Summer  in.Iceland"  (London,  1869). 

ICELAND,  Languge  and  liUntDM  ^.  Menska, 
or  Isknzk  tnnga.the  Icelandic  tongue,  is  the 
language  of  the  Scandinavians  who  settled  in 
Iceland  in  the  Sth  century.  The  earliest  name 
given  to  it  in  the  oM  writings  of  the  north,  in 
the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  was  either  the 
"  Danish  tongue  "  (Bonsh  tuttga)  or  "  Northern 
language  "  (Arriena,  or  NorrcBnt  mdl).  While 
the  language  became  much  altered  in  Denmark 
and  Scandinavia,  it  remdned  essentially  the 
game  in  Iceland,  and  the  names  of  Danish, 
Norwegian,  and  Northern  being  no  longer  ap- 
plicable to  it,  the  term  Icelandic  came  into 
use.  By  Norwegian  philologists  it  is  called 
old  Norse  or  old  Norwepan  (gammel  Nor»k), 
while  the  Danish  and  German  philologists  fre- 
quently style  it  old  Northern  {old  nordisk,  alt- 
TtordUeh).  Icelandic  is  a  daughter  of  the  old 
Norse  proper,  the  dialect  spoken  as  late  as  the 
11th  century  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  a  sister  of  the 
old  Norse  dialect  which  is  the  parent  of  mod- 
em Swedish  and  Danish.  It  still  preserves, 
with  very  slight  inflectional  and  ortliograprii- 
eal  changes,  its  eai'liest  known  form,  and  is  the 
oldest  living  language  of  the  Teutonic  family. 
(See  Germanic  Races  and  LA^acAess.)  Al- 
though its  literary  monuments,  in  their  exist- 
ing shape,  do  not  date  quite  as  far  back  as  the 
Gothic  version  of  the  Bible,  it  has  yet  kept 
many  old  Teutonic  forms  which  the  Gothic 
had  lost  even  in  the  days  of  Ulfilas.  Hence  its 
importance  in  Teutonic  philology.    In  conse- 


quence of  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen,  it 
influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  the  devel- 
opment of  the  English,  and  has  furnished  to 
the  English  vocabulary  such  words  asiwe,  take, 
call,  law,  till,  to  the  exclusion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
forms.  The  stationary  character  of  the  lan- 
guage is  partly  explained  hy  its  secluded  posi- 
tion in  an  island,  and  partly  by  the  zealons 
study  by  the  Icelanders  of  the  ancient  songs 
and  sagas.  The  first  characters  in  which  Ice- 
landic was  written  were  the  runes  (™nir), 
which  are  supposed  to  be  adaptations  from 
the  Phcenieian  alphabet.  Eacb  letter  consisted 
of  an  upright  stroke,  to  which  varions  cross 
strokes  were  added.  The  letters  were  at  first 
only  16  in  number.  It  cannot  be  ascertmned 
when  these  characters  were  introduced.  They 
were  chiefly  used  for  inscriptions  on  stones, 
wooden  sticks,  weapons,  and  household  uten- 
sils, and  hardly  for  hterary  purposes  proper. 
At  tlie  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
they  were  superseded  by  the  Roman  alphabet, 
in  the  form  then  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Germans.  The  alphabet,  including  ac- 
cented vowels,  consislfl  of  36  letters,  and  differs 
from  the  English  in  not  using  c,  3,  and  in,  and 
in  having  the  letters  ^  and  I",  the  former  with 
the  sound  of  th  in  this,  the  latter  with  that  of 
th  in  thin;  the  double  letter  te,  sounded  tike 
English  i  in  j)in«;  andlastly  tlie  letter  d.  Un- 
til recently  also  e  and  q  formed  part  of  the  Ice- 
landic alphabet,  but  they  were  dropped,  as 
their  sounds  are  fully  represented  by  «  and  k. 
Vowels  are  either  accented  or  unaccented,  and 
are  accordingly  either  long  or  short.  Mascu- 
line and  feminine  nouns  have  four  declensions 
each,  of  which  the  first  two  have  three  varia- 
tions and  the  last  two  only  two.  The  neuters 
have  three  declensions,  with  four  rariations 
for  the  first  and  two  for  the  second  and  third. 
There  are  two  nnmbers  and  four  cases,  nomi- 
native, accusative,  dative,  and  genitive.  Ad- . 
jectives  have  a  definite  and  an  indefinite  de- 
clension, which  resemble  the  old  and  new  de- 
clensions of  the  substantives.  Icelandic  has 
only  a  definite  article,  which  is  suflixed  to 
nouns  and  precedes  adjectives,  and  is  infiected 
in  all  cases  and  genders.  The  first  and  second 
personal  pronouns  have  also  a  dual  form. 
Verbs  have  active  and  passive  forms;  the  in- 
dicative, infinitive,  subjunctive,  and  imperaHve 
moods;  an  active  and  a  passive  participle;  and 
a  supine.  Tliey  have  only  two  simple  tenses, 
past  and  present ;  the  other  tenses  are  formed 
with  auxiliary  verbs.  The  language  has  a 
great  facility  for  forming  new  words.  It  does 
not  adopt  the  common  foreign  names  of  sci- 
ence and  new  inventions,  hut  a  telegraph  is 
called  either  fritt^epgir,  bearer  of  news,  or 
rafgegultkrd^,  electric  thread,  and  a  telegram 
hradfrett,  quick  news.  The  foreign  words  for- 
merly intrwiuced  into  Icelandic,  chiefly  by  the 
clergy,  are  now  so  transformed  that  tlteir  ori- 
gin can  hardly  be  recognized.  The  dialect  of 
the  old  Norse  spoken  in  the  Faroes,  which 
has  been  illustrated  in  collections  of  ballads 
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and  folk-loro  made  by  Hammershaiml)  and 
others,  differs  from  the  leclaodic  chiefly  in  or- 
thography and  in  the  admixture  of  Danish 
woi-ds.  The  best  Icelandic  grammar  is  the 
German  edition  of  Wimmer's  Alfrtordisehe 
Orammatii  (Halle,  1871);  the  best  lexicons 
are  Cleasby  and  VigfiSsson'a  "  Icelandic- Eng- 
lish Dictionary  "  (Oxford,  1868-"r4),  to  which 
an  excellent  grammar  is  prefixed,  and  for  the 
early  skaldio  and  eddaie  poetry  SveinbjOm 
EgSlsson's  Lexicon  Poeticwm  antigum  Lingua 
Septenbrwnalia  (Copenhagen,  1S60) ;  the  best 
ehrestomathy  is  Dietrich's  Altnordiiekei  Le»e- 
iuch  (Leipaic,  1864). — The  Icelandic  literature, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  nnimiior- 
tMit  Norw^an  productions,  was  written  wnol- 
ly  in  Iceland  or  dj  Icelanders,  may  be  divided 
into  two  very  marked  periods,  the  ancient  and 
the  modern.  The  first  terminated  a  century 
after  the  fall  of  the  republic ;  the  other  com- 
prises the  period  intervening  between  that  date 
and  the  present  time.  Soon  after  the  settle- 
ment of  tlie  island  the  genial  influence  of  free 
government  caused  a  marked  development  of 
the  national  spirit,  which  was  early  exhibited 
in  the  field  of  letters.  The  climate,  as  well  as 
the  isolated  position  of  the  island,  had  also 
much  to  do  with  it.  In  the  long  evenii^  of 
a  long  winter,  an  intelligent  people  would  nat- 
urally have  recourse  to  literature ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  introduction  of  Christianity  brought 
with  it  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Latin 
alphabet,  the  earliest  employment  of  the  new 
^ft  was  in  writing  out  the  pagan  songs  which 
had  been  orally  transmitted  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another.  In  such  a  manner  the  priest 
Stemund  Sigfdsson,  called  "  the  learned  "  (1056 
-1133),  or  some  other  early  scholar,  compiled 
the  elder  or  poetic  Edda.  (See  Edda.)  Be- 
sides these,  the  poetry  that  has  come  down  to 
us  from  the  days  of  iJie  republic  consists  gen- 
erally of  Kongs  of  victory  or  of  praise,  ele^es, 
and  epigrams,  in  which  .latter  the  old  skalds 
especially  excelled.  The  moat  noted  skalds  of 
the  10th  century  are  Bersi  Torfusson,  Egill  Skal- 
lagrimsson  (904^S!)0),  Eyvind  Finsson,  GIfim 
Geirasou,  Konnak  Oegmundarson  (died  967), 
Gunnlaug  Hromundarson  (983-1012),  Hallfred 
Ottarson  (died  1014),  Thord  Sigvaldaskald,  and 
Thorleif  Hakonarskald.  The  11th  century  was 
very  prolific  of  poets ;  we  have  Amor  Thor- 
darson,  Einar  Helgason,  Eirik,  Gisli  Illuga- 
son.  Odd,  Ottar,  Sighvat,  Skiili  Thorsteinsson, 
Sneglu-Halli,  Hallar-Steinn,  Stein  Skaptason, 
Stnifur  Blindi,  Thi6d6If  Amfirsson,  Thorarin, 
and  Thord  Kolbeinsson.    The   12th  century 

S'esents  the  names  of  Bodvar,  Einar  Skiila 
all,  HallbJQrD,  Ivar  Ingimundarson,  and  a 
of  others.  In  the  13th  century  we  find  scarce- 
ly any  names  but  those  of  Einar  Gilsson,  Gud- 
mund  Oddsson,  Ingjald  Geirmundarson,  and 
Olaf  Thdrdarson,  showing  that  the  loss  of  lib- 
erty had  begnn  to  afEect  the  labors  of  the 
muse.  The  14th  century  has  little  of  value  to 
show  except  the  singular  poem  Lil^a  ("  The 
Lily  "),  a  song  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  by  Ey- 
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or  were  tlie  historians 
and  romancers  less  numerous.  The  sagas 
properly  fall  into  two  classes,  fictitious  and 
historical.  Among  the  foimer  are  the  76i- 
»unga  saga,  SfomargesU  saga,  the  Vilhina 
saga  (narrating  the  exploits  of  Diedencb  of 
Bern,  and  thus  belonging  to  the  same  heroic 
cycle  as  the  Heldenhuch  and  Nibelungenlied), 
Hdlji  Mga,  "  Saga  of  King  Hr6If  Kraka  and 
his  Champions,"  "  Saga  of  King  Ragnar  L6d- 
br6k "  (which  contdns  tiie  celebrated  Lod- 
broiarhsida,  or  "Death  Song  of  L6dhr6k"), 
Frithiofs  saga,  Eemarar  saga,  Oertar  Odds 
saga,  the  sagas  connected  wim  the  Arthurian 
and  Oarlovin^an  cycles  of  romance,  and 
Snorri  Stnrlason's  "Younger  or  Prose  Edda." 
Some  of  these  are  in  part  historical,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false. 
Far  more  valuable  as  well  as  more  numerous 
are  the  sagas  of  the  historical  class.  They  con- 
sist of  histories  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word,  of  local  and  family  histories,  and  of  bi- 
ographies. Of  those  which  relate  to  Iceland, 
the  most  noted  are  the  IslendingaMk,  by  Ari 
Thorgilsson  (1068-1148) ;  the  LaiidndmaUlri,  a 
detailed  account  of  the  settlement  of  tlie 
island;  the  Krhtin.  saga,  a  narrative  of  the 
introdaction  of  Christianity  into  Iceland ; 
Njdh  saga,  a  classic  composition;  Qunnlaugs 
Ormstunga  saga;  Viga  6Mms  saga;  EgiU 
saga,  the  biography  of  a  renowned  poet  and 
chieftain ;  Kormaks  saga  ;  Syrhyma  saga,  an 
abstract  of  which  has  been  published  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  Laxdala  saga  ;  StuTlunga  saga, 
a  history  of  the  race  of  the  Stnrlungar,  so 
important  in  Icelandic  history,  by  one  of  its 
members,  Stuila  Th6rdarson;  and  Grettis  saga. 
The  chief  sagas  relating  to  other  countries  are : 
the  Orkneyinga  mga,  a  history  of  the  Orfc- 
neian  jarls ;  the  Fcereyinga  saga,  relating  to  the 
Faroes;  the  JomK'ikiriga  saga,  an  account  of 
the  sea  rovers,  whose  seat  was  at  Jomahurg 
near  the  month  of  the  Oder;  the  EnytUnga 
saga,  a  history  of  the  Danish  kings  from  Har- 
ald  Blaataud  to  Canute  VI. ;  the  sagas  of  Olaf 
Tryggvason,  one  by  Odd  (died  1200),  and  the 
other  by  Gonnlaug;  the  saga  of  St  Olaf;  tlie 
ffeimskriitgla,  or  "  Chronicle  of  the  Norwegian 
Kings,"  by  the  celebrated  statesman  and  histo- 
rian Snorri  Sturlason;  and  various  minor  sagas 
relating  to  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
and  Greenland.  The  most  elaborate  codes  of  law 
were  the  Grdgds,  Jdrndda,  Jonsboh,  and  Kris- 
tinrettur.  Many  of  the  woi'ks  enumerated  in 
this  list  are  masterpieces  of  style,  and  are  still 
read  with  delight  by  modem  Icelanders.  This 
list  (and  it  contains  but  a  few  of  the  published 
sagas)  shows  the  attention  paid  to  the  culture 
of  letters  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  world,  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  was 
sunk  in  barbarism  and  ignorance. — The  second 
or  modem  period  of  Icelandic  literature  by  no 
means  commences  with  the  termination  of  the 
old  literature ;  a  long  time  of  utter  mental  in- 
activity followed,  and  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies produced  scarcely  anything   but  a  few 
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unimportant  religions  boots.  In  tlie  ITtli 
ceutdry  tlie  knowledge  of  the  ancient  litera- 
ture and  glory  of  the  island  began  to  re- 
vive. Foremost  in  the  movement  were  Arn- 
grim  J6nsson  (Jonas,  1568-1648),  Gudmund 
Andrts  (died  1664),  Eiinfilf  Jonason  (died 
1654),  Ami  Magnilsson  (Magnteus,  died  1T30), 
and  Tborm6d  Torfason  (1636-1719).  Tbe 
last  named,  better  known  under  his  Latin- 
ized name  of  TorfEeus,  was  especially  zealons 
in  his  effoi'ta  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the 
early  history  of  Iceland.  In  theology,  Gud- 
brand  Thorlaksson  (died  162p,  nnder  whose 
direction  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Ice- 
landic Bible  was  issued,  Bishop  ThorMk  Skul- 
8on,  and  J6n  Yidalln  (leea-lTSO),  the  author 
of  a  popular  collection  of  homilies,  were  the 
eminent  names;  while  inrispnidence  was  rep- 
resented by  PiU  Vidalm  (1667-1727).  But 
the  true  revival  of  letters  dates  from  Uie  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  century,  and  was  coincident 
with  the  oommenoement  of  an  increase  in  pop- 
ulation. During  the  last  hnndred  years  no 
other  nation  can  show  so  large  a  proportion 
of  literary  men.  Ilnn  J6nsson  (1704-'89), 
author  of  an  elaborate  eoelesiastioal  history  of 
the  island,  which  has  been  continued  by  Pitur 
P^tnrsson  (born  1808),  Hannes  Finsson  {17S0- 
'96),  J6n  J6nsaon  (1759-1846),  and  Ami  Hel- 
gason  (born  1777),  were  eminent  theologians. 
Antiquities,  philology,  and  the  old  literature 
have  been  largely  illustrated  by  HSlfdan  Einar- 
8on  (died  1785),  the  author  of  an  Icelandic  lit- 
erary history,  Bjdrn  Hald6rsson  (died  1794), 
the  compiler  of  a  large  loelandio-Latin  lesicon, 
which  was  edited  by  Rask,  36a  Olafsson  (17S1- 
1811),  S.  T.  Thorlaoius  (1741-1815),  G.  J.  Thor- 
kelin  (1763-1839),  Hallgrim  Scheving_(1781- 
1801),  Turn  Magnusson  (1781-1847),  Eonrad 
Gislason  (bom  1808),  H.  IC.  Fridriksson  (born 
1819),  J6n  Thorkelsson  (born  1822),  Gunnlaug 
Thfirdarson  (died  1861),  and  by  Gudbrand  Vig- 
fiSsson,  now  (1874)  the  foremost  Icelandic 
philologist.  An  elaborate  history  of  the  island, 
in  continuation  of  the  Sturlunga  sag/t,  has 
been  written  by  J6n  Esp61in  (1769-1886), 
while  an  extensive  collection  of  folk  lore  has 
been  made  by  J6n  Arnason.  The  poetical 
literature  of  the  period  has  been  rendered  re- 
markable by  the  names  of  Hallgrim  Petursson 
(1614-'74),  the  author  of  the  popular  pa^ion 
hymns,  J6n  Thorlaksson  (1744-1819),  transla- 
tor of  "Paradise  Lost,"  Bjami  Thorarensen 
(I785-184I),  J6naa  Hallgrimsson  (1807-'45), 
SveinbiSm  Egilsson  (1791-1862),  translator  of 
the  Odyssey,  Benediltt  Grflndal  (bom  1826), 
translator  of  the  Iliad,  and  many  others.  But 
the  attention  of  the  Icelanders  has  been  large- 
ly given  to  political  economy,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  rapid  and  marked  improvement  in 
the  economical  condition  of  the  country.  Par- 
ticularly active  in  this  respect  have  been  J6n 
Evrikaaon  (1728-'87),  Stephitn  Th6rarinsson 
(17B4-1828),  Magnus  Stephensen  (1762-1833), 
Bj'ami  Thorsteinsson,  Thord  Sveinbjamaraon, 
Baldvin  Einarsson    (1801-'33),  J6n   J6ngson 
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(born  1806),  PSl  Melsted  (1791-1861),  and  J6ii 
Sigurdsson  (horn  1811),  equally  noteworthy  as 
an  archteologist  and  statesman.  In  natural  his- 
tory we  find  recorded  the  names  of  Eggert 
Olafsson  (1736-68),  whose  tour  through  lee- 
land  in  company  with  Bjarai  P&lsson  is  still 
one  of  the  most  interesting  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, O.  J.  Hjaltalin  (1782-1840),  J6n  Thor- 
steinsson (1794^1855),  and  J.  J.  Hjaltalin  (bom 
1807).  Among  the  younger  writers,  most  of 
whose  political  opinions  are  liberal,  are  Giali 
Brynjdlfsson  (born  1827),  Jon  Thordarson 
(born  1819),  Magnus  Grimsson,  Steingrim 
Thorsteinsson,  Sveinn  Skfilason,  and  E.  Mag- 
udssou,  who  has  published  English  transla- 
tions of  several  old  Icelandic  works.  The 
series  of  transactions  published  by  the  Lmr- 
doim-liata  Filag  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century,  and  the  nnmerona  volumes  issued 
within  the  past  25  years  by  the  Idemlca,  Bok- 
mennfc{filag,  or  society  of  literature,  are  of 
great  value. — The  best  sources  of  information 
in  regard  to  the  old  literature  are  Petersen's 
Bidrag  til  den  oldnordUke  literaPura  hiatoria 
(Copenhagen,  1866) ;  Gudbrand  Vigfftsson's  Urn 
tmtatal  S  lalmidinga  »ogum  ("  (Si  the  Chro- 
nology of  the  Sagas  of  Icelanders,"  Kaupman- 
nahsfn,  186S);  the  introductions  to  Keyser'a 
"  Religion  of  the  Northmen,"  translated  by 
Pennook  (New  York,  1864),  to  Laing's  version 
of  Snorri  Sturlason's  Seimakringla  H^ndon, 
1844),  and  in  Dasent's  translation  of  "The  Sto- 
ry of  Burnt  Kjal"  (London,  1861).  The  best 
saga  texts  are  those  edited  by  Munch,  Keyser, 
linger,  and  Bngge  in  Christiania,  and  by  the 
Ami-Magniean  commission  in  Copenhagen. 
A  few  v2uable  tests  have  been  published  by 
Mobius  and  Maurer  in  Germany,  and  by  the 
professors  in  the  college  at  Eeykiavik. 

ICELIKD  nOSS  (eetraria  latandica,  Aclia- 
rius),  a  lichen  common  in  the  noi-fh  of  Europe 
and  America.  It  consists  of  a  tuft  of  deeply 
divided  and  dentate-ciliate  margined,  leaf-like, 
cartilaginous  fronds,  flattened  out  and  of  a 
lighter  color  at  their  base,  but  above  incurved 
at  their  edges,  so  as  to  render  them  channelled ; 
in  general  color  they  are  of  a  dark  olive  brown. 
The  fruit  (apotheeia)  is  borne  upon  the  extrem- 
ities and  sides  of  tlie  broadest  branches,  and 
is  very  broad  and  flat  with  elevated  borders. 
This  fruitful  condition  is  only  to  he  met  with 
in  the  alpine  regions  of  our  northern  moun- 
tains ;  when  the  plants  occur  upon  the  lower 
hills,  and  more  especially  in  dry  exposed  pas- 
tures, they  are  uniformly  infertile.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  these  last  mentioned  forms  may  yet 
prove  to  be  distinct  species;  to  settle  this 
point,  the  occurrence  of  the  apotheeia  is  very 
desirable.  A  very  bitter  principle  is  resident 
in  the  alpine  forms  as  well  as  in  tbe  Iceland 
moss  of  the  shops ;  hut  this  is  almost  wanting 
in  the  campestral  sorts.  As  an  alleviative  to 
pulmonary  complaints  the  Iceland  moss  is  well 
known ;  the  principal  part  of  the  stock  used  in 
medicine  is  brought  from  Iceland  and  Norway, 
After  the  intense  bitterness,   which    readily 
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jields  to  cold  water,  has  been  extracted,  boil- 
ing water  is  to  be  poured  upon  the  mass, 
when,  by  keeping  up  a  considerable  heat  and 
by  several  hours'  steeping,  an  abundant  and 
soothing  mucilage  is  given  out,  and  can  be 
used  with  freedom,  the  drink  being  made  pala- 
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table  with  a  little  sugar,  Ilooker  saya  that 
after  being  purged  of  its  bitterness  the  lichen 
"is  dried,  rednced  to  powder,  and  made  into  a 
cake  or  boiled  and  eaten  with  milk,  and  eaten 
with  thankfulness  too,  by  the  poor  natives" 
of  those  countries  where  it  grows  abnndantlj, 
"■who  consider  that  the  very  stones  yield  them 
bread."  The  njucilaginons  oharaotfir  is  owing 
to  a  great  abundance  of  lichen  starch.  Even 
the  bitter  principle  is  tonic  and  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  Similar  alimentary  sub- 
stances are  found  in  other  lichens,  resulting 
from  the  presence  of  this  kind  of  starch. 

ICE  FLINT  (metemhTyanihemum  eryitalli- 
num,  Linn.),  the  common  name  of  a  plant  origi- 
nally brought  from  the  Canary  islands  and 
Greece.  In  the  Canaries  it  used  to  be  largely 
cultivated  in  order  to  procure  alkali  for  making 
glass.  Each  plant  spreads  over  the  ground 
from  a  small  annual  root,  and  has  numerous 
succulent  branches  covered  with  lat^  heart- 
shaped  or  ovate,  tender,  and  succulent  leaves, 
the  cuticle  of  both  being  elevated  into  many 
crystalline  vesicles  which  eontairhB  gummy  prin- 
ciple insoluble  in  water ;  they  ^ve  the  plant  the 
appearance  of  being  covered  with  hoar  frost, 
and  suggested  the  specific  and  common  name. 
Cowper  calls  it  the  "  spangled  beaa."  Theses- 
ale  flowers  are  about  half  an  inch  across,  and 
have  numerous  linear,  white  or  purplish  petals, 
but  are  of  little  beauty,  and  only  produced  in 
the  middle  of  bright  days.  It  is  raised  from 
seed  which  should  be  started  in  a  pot  or  hot- 
bed, and  the  young  plants  set  out  in  a  dry 
warm  place.  It  was  formerly  much  more  cul- 
tivated than  at  present.  In  southern  Califor- 
nia the  ice  plant  is  naturalized,  and  grows  in 
great  qnantittes ;  the  Spanish  inhabitants  burn 
the  stems  for  the  sake  of  the  ashes  to  use  in 


soap  making.  Under  the  name  of  glaeiaU  the 
ice  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  French  kitchen  gar- 
dens, and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  of  soups,  as 
a  garnishing  for  salads,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
spinach.    (See  Mesbmbbyahthemtjm.) 

ICHNIX9I01!!  (Gr.  Ix-seviiv,  to  track),  a  viver- 
rine  carnivorous  animal,  of  the  genus  herpettes 
(lUiger).  The  cheek  teeth  flre|z|;  the  body 
is  long  and  the  legs  short;  head  small  and 
pointed;  ears  short  and  rounded;  feet  five- 
toed,  with  sharp  semi-retractile  claws;  a  lai^ 
anal  poach,  in  which  the  vent  opens.  Of  the 
several  species  described,  the  best  known  is 
the  ichneumon  of  Egypt  (If.  iehneumon,  Linn.), 
known  also  as  Pharaoh's  rat.  It  is  a  little 
lat^r  than  a  cat,  with  a  gmt  more  like  a  mar- 
ten, and  the  long  tml  ending  in  a  divergent 
tuft;  the  muzzle  and  paws  ai-e  block,  and  the 
fur  of  the  body  has  each  hair  alternately 
ringed  witli  brown  and  dirty  yellow.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  IST.  E.  Africa,  especially  Egypt. 
It  was  adored  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.for  its 
antipathy  to  the  crocodile,  whose  eggs  it  de- 
stroys in  great  numbers;  they  saw  in  it  the 


representative  of  a  benign  powei  _  ,^ 
the  destruction  of  one  of  their  most  trouble- 
some enemies.  Its  natural  food  consists  of 
rats,  reptiles,  birds,  and  eggs,  bnt  It  has  no 
special  antipathy  to  the  crocodile.  It  is  itself 
destroyed  by  foxes  and  jackds.  The  iehnen- 
mon  is  frequently  domesticated  in  Egypt, 
where  it  is  used  like  the  cat  in-  ridding  houses 
of  rats  and  smaller  pests ;  it  forms  attach- 
ments to  persons  and  places,  and  recognizes 
with  signs  of  pleasure  the  caresses  of  its  mas- 
ter. The  mongous  of  India  (R.  munffoa,  Linn.) 
is  a  little  smaller  than  the  ichneumon,  paler 
and  more  grayish,  and  with  a  pointed  tail ;  it 
has  a  singular  antipathy  to  serpents,  which  it 
destroys  whenever  it  can,  not  hesitating  to  at- 
tack even  the  deadly  cobra  de  capello;  against 
the  bite  of  the  latter  it  is  said  to  find  an  anti- 
dote in  the  opiiiorrkiza  mungos,  a  root  which 
is  considered  in  Ceylon  as  a  specific  against 
the  cobra's  bite  in  man.  It  is  as  mischievous, 
and  in  the  same  way,  as  the  polecat  and  wea- 
sels. The  garangan  of  Java  (H.  Jaeanieva, 
Geoffr.)   is   chestnut  brown,    with   yellowish 
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white  spota;  its  habits  are  the  same  as  in  the 
other  species,  and  it  is  expert  in  burrowing; 
it  is  easily  domesticated,  and  is  used  for  de- 
stroying rats. 

ICHNEDHON  FLI,  an  extensive  tribe  of  the 
pnpiYOroTis  family  of  hymenopterous  insects,  of 
great  importance  in  tlie  economy  of  nature  on 
account  of  their  destruction  of  insects  injurious 
to  vegetation,  and  very  interesting  from  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  tliis  purpose  is  ef- 
fected. They  are  perfect  parasites,  depositing 
their  e^s  witliin  the  body  of  living  insects, 
which  are  devoured  by  the  larvte  hatched  with- 
in them.  Their  forms  are  various,  but  they 
generally  have  an  elongated  body,  with  a  ter- 
minal, long,  divided,  bristle-like  appendage, 
and  filiform  antennie  which  have  a  constant  vi- 
bratory motion ;  the  prevailing  colors  are  black, 
rufons,  and  yellow,  with  lines  and  spota  of 
white.  The  head  ispromtnent;  the  mandibles 
comeons;  the  wings  four,  of  thin  membrane 
and  horny  ribs  or  nervnrea,  the  anterior  long- 
est, narrow  at  the  base  and  dilated  at  the  ex- 


Ichneninon  Fly. 

tremity;  the  abdomen  begins  between  the  two 
posterior  legs;  the  feet  are  long  and  slender. 
It  is  difficult  to  detect  the  seses  except  by  the 
ovipositor ;  this  instrument  is  short  or  long  ac- 
cording as  the  e^s  are  to  he  deposited  in  the 
liodies  of  caterpillars  on  tlie  surface  of  the 
ground  or  to  be  thrust  down  into  their  living 
nidus  through  a  nest  or  deep  crevice;  it  ' 
former  it  is  retractile  and  lodged  in  a  groove 
on  the  under  side  of  the  body,  in  the  latter  of- 
ten longer  than  the  body,  consisting  of  a  cen- 
tral oviduct  and  two  lateral  protecting  appen- 
dages coming  from  the  last  abdominal  segment. 
The  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  body  of  the  larva, 
and  the  young  consume  the  fatty  matters  in 
the  interior  of  the  victim,  without  injuring  the 
vita!  organs;  many  eggs  are  often  deposited 
within  the  same  larva ;  the  young  undei^ 
transformation  within  the  living  insect,  or  eat 
their  way  through  the  skin  and  spin  their 
pupa  cases  on  the  outside,  from  which  after  a 
time  they  come  out  perfect  insects.  The  lar- 
Tie  selected  for  this  deposition  are  so  enfeebled 
bv  the  parasites  that  they  perish  without  g 
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into  the  pupa  state.  A  common  example  is 
'  with  in  the  large  green  caterpillar,  with  a 
1  oa  the  last  segment,  generally  called  tlie 
potato  worm;  this  is  a  favorite  nidus  for  the 
e^s  of  a  minute  black  ichneumon  fly;  the 
young,  hatched  within  its  body  and  devouring 
its  substance,  eat  through  the  skin,  and  spin 
their  pupa  cases  so  thick  upon  the  outside  as 
almost  to  cover  the  back  and  sides  of  this  four- 
inch  caterpillar;  each  case  is  attached  to  the 
skin  by  a  short  delicate  filament,  and  the  place 
of  exit  of  each  larva  is  indicated  by  a  black 
dot;  this  caterpillar  ia  often  seen  crawling 
about  and  eating,  almost  covered  with  a  colony 
of  these  tJny  silvery  white  pupa  cases,  from 
which  in  about  a  week  the  shining  ichneumon 
flies  appear ;  the  caterpillar  do.es  not  enter  the 
pupa  state,  but  dies  eihausted.  These  flies  are 
generally  rapid  in  their  movements,  and  are 
taken  with  difficulty  except  when  depositing 
their  eggs;  they  occur  in  flowers,  on  trees  and 
walls,  in  houses,  and  wherever  the  desired  lar- 
vaj  are  fonnd.  The  perfect  insects  live  npon 
the  pollen  and  honey  of  floweis,  and  do  not 
attack  other  insects-  except  to  make  a  deposit 
of  eggs;  they  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  fraction 
of  a  line  to  more  than  an  inch  long;  the  spe- 
cies are  exceedingly  numerous,  there  being 
about  1,500  in  Europe  alone.  The  larvEO  are 
without  feet,  parasitical  and  carnivorous.  The 
chalcidians,  allied  to  the  ichneumon  fliea,  are 
extremely  small;  they  puncture  the  eggs  of 
other  insects  and  deposit  their.own  tiny  ones 
in  them.  We  can  hai'diy  estimate  the  benefits 
confeiTed  upon  man  by  these  apparently  insig- 
nificant insects ;  their  instincts  lead  them  to  do 
for  man's  advantage  what  all  his  contrivances 
could  not  eflfect;  tlie  best  known  destructive 
insects  kept  in  check  by  them  are  the  pine 
weevils,  the  lackey  caterpillars,  the  grubs  of 
many  wood  eaters  of  their  own  order,  the  gall 
insects,  the  Hessian  fly,  and  hosts  of  others 
which  would  overran  the  forests  and  fields 
were  it  not  lor  tbese  diminutive  creatui'es. 

ICHNOLOOV  (Gr  Ixvos,  a  footprint,  and  Ujog, 
discourse),  the  name  applied  to'the  modern  sci- 
ence of  fossil  footprints,  or  iclinolites.  See 
Fossil  Footpgints,  and  Hitchcock,  Edward. 

ICHTH¥OU>GI  (Gr.  IxfH^,  a  fish,  and  iSyoc, 
discourse),  the  branch  of  zoOiogy  which  treats 
of  fishes,  the  Jowest  of  the  great  divisions  of 
the  vertebrate  animals.  The  class  of  fishes  can- 
not he  said  to  have  Ijcen  arranged  in  a  strictly 
natural  manner  by  any  systematist,  and  such  an 
arrangement  is  impossible  until  their  external 
and  internal  structure  and  embryonic  develo]>- 
ment  are  better  understood;  and  unti]  zoolo- 
gists ai'e  better  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes 
family,  ordinal,  generic,  and  specific  chai-acters, 
little  harmony  of  arrangement  can  be  expect- 
ed. Most  classifications  of  fishes  up  to  the  time 
of  Ouvier  (including  his)  were  based  on  the  or- 
gans of  locomotion  and  the  external  integu- 
ment ;  after  him  appeared  the  anatomical  ar- 
rangement by  J.  Mulier.  The  older  systems 
were  very  imperfect. from  the  ignorance  of  fos- 
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sil  forms,  which  supply  many  Yrnks  otherwise 
wanting  in  the  chain  of  ichthyological  charac- 
ters. Aristotle,  in  the  4th  centnry  B.  C,  fli'st 
reduced  ichthyology,  as  he  did  the  other  branch- 
es of  zoology,  to  scientific  form ;  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  structure  and  external  char- 
acters of  fishes,  which  he  distingnishes  from 
cetaceans,  laying  special  stress  upon  the  organs 
of  respiration  and  locomotion  and  the  scaly 
covering;  he  gives  the  names  of  117  species, 
entering  into  interesting  details  on  their  habits. 
The  system  of  compilalaon  without  observa- 
tion prevailed  until  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, when  Bclon,  Rondelet,  and  Salviani  laid 
the  foundations  of  modera  ichthyology.  Be- 
lon  gives  rude  figures  of  110  species,  Salviani 
escellent  engravings  on  copper  of  99,  and  Ron- 
delet woodcuts  of  284  species,  in  all  three 
mostly  fishes  of  the  Ue<titerranean.  Gesner  in 
the  same  century  borrowed  the  descriptions  of 
the  last  mentioned  authors,  and  added  some  of 
his  own,  in  his  Eutoria  Anitnalmm  (1551-'6), 
all  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  without  any 
attempt  at  method,  embracing  however  many 
foreign  fishes.  Ray  and  his  pupil  Willughby, 
English  naturalists  of  the  17th  century,  in  their 
Higtoria  Fiseium  (1686),  gave  the  first  attempt 
at  a  natural  classification  of  fishes,  founded 
upon  the  consistence  of  the  skeleton,  the  form, 
the  teeth,  presence  or  absence  of  ventral  tins, 
number  of  dorsals,  and  character  of  tlie  fin 
rays.  They  divided  fishes  into  cartilaginous 
and  osseous;  though  their  genera  are  qot  well 
defined,  the  species  are  so  well  described  that 
it  is  generally  easy  to  refer  them  to  their  prop- 
er place  in  subsequent  systems;  the  whole 
number  of  species  is  420.  The  second  volume 
consists  of  well  executed,  tolerably  accurate 
plates.  This  work  forms  an  epoch  it  the  his- 
tory of  ichthyology,  which  fi'om  this  time  be- 
gan to  assume  a  methodical  arrangement-  Pass- 
ing over  Plumier,  Ruysoh,  Kfimpfer,  Sloane, 
Catesby,  and  many  scientific  voyagers  of  this 
period,  we  come  to  Artedi  in  the  first  third 
of  the  18th  century.  Tliis  Swedish  naturalist 
completed  the  scientific  classification  of  fishes 
commenced  by  Willughby  and  Bay,  defining 
genera  and  giving  them  appropriate  names.  In 
his  PhilosopMa  he  divides  the  class  into  four 
orders,  founded  on  the  consistence  of  the  skel- 
eton, the  branchial  coverings,  and  the  nature  of 
the  fin  rays,  as  follows;  1,  malacopterygians; 
2,  acanthopterypans ;  8,  branohiostegous  fish- 
es ;  and  4,  ehondropterygians  (sharks,  rays,  and 
sturgeons).  Hemadeafifth,  including  cetaceans, 
which  is  inadmissible,  and  the  third  is  badly 
characterized ;  the  three  others  are  to  a  certain 
degree  natural.  In  his  Genera  Pkeium  he 
gives  names  and  distinctive  characters  of  45 
genera,  founded  on  the  number  of  branchioate- 
gons  rays  (of  which  he  was  the  first  to  see  the 
value),  on  the  position  and  number  of  the  fins, 
on  the  parts  supplied  with  teeth,  on  tlie  form 
of  the  scales,  and  on  the  shape  of  the  stomach 
and  cfflcal  appendages;  most  of  these  genera 
stand  at  the  present  day.   In  his  Synonymia  Fk- 
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cjumbe  gives  the  synonymy  of  274  species;  his 
works  were  published  after  his  death  by  Lin- 
nteus,  his  early  friend,  at  Leyden,  in  1738.— Lin- 
nieus,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  SysiemaiTaJuriB 
(1735),  followed  Artedi;  but  in  the  nest  (1740) 
he  began  to  give  the  number  of  the  fin  rays,  a 
method  of  distinguishing  since  found  of  great 
value.  In  his  10th  edition  (1768)  he  tnisted  to 
his  own  knowledge,  creating  a  new  system,  de- 
fining generamore  clearly,  and  using  a  scientific 
nomenclature ;  the  most  important  change  was 
in  removing  cetaceans  from  the  class  of  fishes, 
in  which  since  the  time  of  Aristotle  they  had 
been  placed,  and  in  uniting  them  with  viviparous 
quadrupeds  in  the  class  mammalia.  Bi'isson, 
in  1766,  had  already  separated  them  from  fishes. 
LinnsBus,  however,  committed  the  error  of 
placing  tie  ehondropterygians  among  reptiles, 
under  the  title  of  amphibia  nantes,  to  which 
in  Uie  12th  edition  (1766)  he  added  the  Uan- 
chioBtegi  of  Artedi  {oetvacion,  lophius,  Utro- 
dous,  &c.).  He  also  suppressed  tlie  division 
of  "fishes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fin 
rays,  and  substituted  one  founded  on  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  the  ventral  fins  and  their 
position  in  reference  to  Hie  pectorals,  a  method 
which  violates  many  of  the  true  relations  of 
these  miimals.  Thongh  Linnicus  neglected 
some  of  the  genera  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
distributed  his  orders  in  an  unnatural  manner, 
describing  only  480  species,  his  precision  of 
definition  and  tlie  excellence  of  his  binary  no- 
menclature were  of  great  advantage  to  the 
progress  of  ichthyology,  and  his  division  into 
apodes,  jvgularm,  thoracici,  and  dhdominalet 
for  a  long  time  held  its  place  in  the  science. 
Linnaeus  gave  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  natu- 
ral history,  which  resulted  in  making  it  in- 
teresting to  all  classes,  and  in  inspiring  princes 
with  a  desire  to  extend  its  domain ;  national 
expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  England,  France, 
Denmark,  and  Russia,  whicli  came  back  laden 
with  treasures  of  the  deep  for  naturalists; 
among  the  workers  in  this  great  field  we  can 
only  mention  the  names  of  Comnierson,  Son- 
nerat.  Pennant,  Banks,  Solander,  the  Foraters, 
Forskal,  Steller,  Otho  Fabricins,  O.  F.  Mailer, 
and  Thunberg;  the  scientific  journals  teemed 
with  descriptions  of  new  species  of  fishes  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe. — The  next  great  con- 
tributor to  ichthyolc^y  was  the  German  natu- 
ralist Bloch,  whose  celebrated  work  on  the 
"Natural  History  of  Fishes"  consists  of  two 
parts  essentially  distinct;  the  first,  the  "Eco- 
nomic History  of  the  Fishes  of  Germany,"  ap- 
peared at  Berlin  in  1782-'4,  in  3  vols.  4to,  with 
108  folio  plates;  the  second,  the  "History  of 
Foreign  Fishes,"  in  lT85-'05,  in  9  vols.  4to, 
with  S24  folio  ■  plates ;  both  were  translated 
into  French  in  a  few  years  after  each  volume 
appeared.  Of  German  fishes  he  describes  115 
species,  mostly  observed  by  himself.  As  he 
was  little  conversant  with  the  anatomy  of 
fishes,  some  of  his  genera  are  based  on  purely 
artificial  characters,  while  others  are  remark- 
ably correct.     He  follows  the  method  of  Lin- 
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tifflus,  triuging  back  the  amphU/ia  nantes,  how- 
ever, into  the  class  of  fishes,  and  dividing  them, 
with.  Artedi,  into  hranckiottegi  and  chondropte- 
rygii. — Comparative  anatomj  had  made  con- 
aiderable  progress  towai'd  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  when  LacfipMe  began  his  researches 
(1798-1808),  He  divides  the  class  into  cartila- 
ginous and  osseous  fishes,  in  each  ot  which 
subclasses  he  makes  four  divisions:  1,  with 
neither  operoula  nor  branchial  membrane;  2, 
without  opercula,  and  with  a  branchial  mem- 
brane; 8,  with  opercula  and  without  branchial 
membrane;  and  4,  with  botli  operoula  and 
branchial  membrane.  la  each  of  the  eight  di- 
visions he  adopts  the  orders  of  apodet^  jugu- 
lara,  thoraeiei,  and  abdominale»,  according  to 
the  absence  of  ventrals,  or  their  position  on 
the  throat,  thorax,  or  abdomen.  The  natural 
history  of  fishes  in  Sonnini's  Buffon  (1803-'4) 
ia  essentially  a  copy  of  LacSp6de  without  ao- 
loiowledgment.  These  works  of  Blooh  and 
LacSpMe  supplied  the  principal  foundation 
for  most  subsequent  systems.  The  classifica- 
tion of  M.  Dumlril,  in  his  Zoologie  analytique 
(1806),  resembles  that  of  Lac^p6de,  inasmuch 
as  it  lays  stress  upon  the  supposed  absence  of 
opercula  and  branchial  rays  and  the  portion  of 
the  ventrals.  "Pallas,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
ZoograpMa  Bueea-Agiatiea  (1811),  gives  a  list 
of  240  species,  distributed  into  38  genera,  with 
the  exception  of  three  taken  from  Linnfeus; 
he  makes  two  orders,  gpiraeulata  or  chondro- 
pterygians,  and  ftraiwAJafot,  forming  with  rep- 
ti!ea  (puhaonata)  the  class  monocardia  (single- 
hearted  or  oold-blooded  animals).  In  1816 
Raflnesque  published  a  second  ichthyological 
system  in  his  "  Analysis  of  Nature,  or  Tableau 
of  tjie  Universe  "  (1  vol.  8vo,  Palermo) ;  though 
containing  many  errors,  this  system  is  valuable 
for  several  true  affinities  between  fishes  before 
and  sinoe  regarded  as  widely  separated,  as  (or 
instance  that  of  the  pol/ypteTus  With  the  stur- 
geon family. — De  Biain'^Ile  in  1816  (JouTnal 
de  Phydqtte,  vol.  Isxiiii.)  published  a  classifi- 
cation in  which  fishes  are  ^vided  into  gnatho- 
dontea  or  osseous  and  dermodcntet  or  cartilaf^- 
nous,  the  latter  distinguished  by  having  teeth 
adherent  only  to  the  skin;  the  former  include 
the  heterodermes  or  branchiostegi,  and  the 
squammodermea  or  common  fishes;  in  the 
subdivisions  the  Linniean  character  of  tlie  posi- 
tion of  the  ventrals  is  adopted,  and  the  families 
are  established  principally  on  the  form  of  the 
body;  it  does  not  employ  the  LaeSpSdean 
characters  taken  from  the  opercula  and  bran- 
chial rays. — Cuvler  inl817,  in  his  Eigne  ani- 
mal, divides  fishes  into  chondropterygian  and 
osseous.  The  former  contdn  the  families  of 
snckers  (l^^npreys),  selachians  (sharks  and 
rays),  with  fixed  branchiie,  and  the  sturioniana 
(sturgeons),  with  free  branchite.  In  the  osse- 
ous fishes  he  suppresses  the  frramcfiKwte^  form- 
ing of  a  portion  of  them  the  order  plectognathi, 
from  a  peculiar  mode  of  articulation  of  the 
jaws,  including  the  families  gynmodonts,  scle- 
rcderms,  and  lophobranclis.     The  remaining 


•us  fishes  he  separates  into  the  orders  mala- 
coptery^ans  and  aeanthopterygiana,  after  Ar- 
tedi, according  as  the  raya  of  the  dorsal  fin  are 
soft  or  spiny.  The  soft^i-ayed  order  he  dis- 
tributes into  families  according  to  the  Linnssan 
method  of  the  position  of  the  ventrals,  disre- 
garding entirely  characters  drawn  from  the 
opercda  and  branchial  i-aj-s.  The  spiny-rayed 
fishes  form  a  single  order,  with  the  families 
teenioids  (ribbon  fishes),  gobioids  (blennies  and 
gobies),  labroids  (bass),  percoids  (perches,  a 
very  extensive  family),  scomberoids  (mackerel- 
like, also  numerous),  sguammipennea  (chtsto- 
dona,  &c.),  and  the  flute-mouths  (Jigtularia, 
"—  *     He  thus  makes  in  all  22  families,  found- 

1  direct  observation  and  comparison,  and 
not  simply  compiled  from  previous  authorities. 
Goldfuss  ("Manual  of-  ZoSlogy"),  in  1820, 
adopted  the  four  orders  of  Gmelin,  giving  to 
them  Greek  names,  and  subdividing  them  into 
four  families,  each  according  to  the  shape  of 
the  head,  mouth,  or  body,  or  other  external 
character. — Thus  far  the  systems  have  been 
little  more  than  repetitions  of  the  combinations 
of  Artedi,  linnfeus,  and  LacSpfede.  Compara- 
tive and  philosopluGal  anatomy  be^an  to  be 
studied  with  zeal  from  the  Iw^nning  of  the 
I9th  century.  Oken,  Carus,  Geoflroy  Saint- 
Hiiaire,  Spix,  Weber,  Van  der  Hoeven,  Meckel, 
Everard  Home,  Hunter,  Tiedemann,  and  others, 
wrote  upon  different  portions  of  the  structure 
of  fishes,  and  the  results  of  their  studies  began 
to  modify  ichthyological  classifications.  Be- 
fore mentioning  the  anatomical  and  embryo- 
logical  systems,  the  classification  adopted  in 
the  ffutoire  natvrelle  dea  poiaaona,  by  Cuvier 
and  Valenciennes,  be^nning  in  1838  and  com- 
ing down  to  1868,  may  be  alluded  to.  In  this, 
fishes  are  divided  inte  osseous  and  cartilagi- 
nous, the  latter  (or  chondropterygians)  inclu- 
ding the  families  sturionians,  plajpostemes, 
and  cyolostomes.  The  osseous  fishes  have  tha 
branchiie  pectinated  or  laminated,  with  the 
exoepjion  of  the  lophobranchs,  which  have 
them  in  the  form  of  tufts;  all  the  acanthopte- 
rjpans  have  the  upper  jaw  free,  including  18 
families,  and  all  the  malacopterygians  except  the 
Bcleroderms,  gymnodonts,  and  lophobranchs; 
the  malacopterygians  are  divided  into  abdomi- 
nals, subbrachians,  and  apodes.  Cuvier  had 
very  abundant  materials  at  his  command,  em- 
bracing the  collections  of  Pfiron,  and  those  of 
the  expeditions  under  Baudin,  Freycinet,  Du- 
perrey,  Dumont  d'tlrville,  and  other  French 
naval  officers. — Oken,  in  his  "  Pbysiophiloso- 
phy  "  (Bay  society  edition),  calls  the  class  gloi- 
sozoa,  as  those  animals  in  which  a  true  tongue 
makes  its  appearance  for  the  first  time,  and  m- 
teozaa,  because  in  them  also  the  bony  system 
first  appears.  He  maljes  four  divisions,  the 
cartila^nous  and  apodal  jugularea,  thoraeiei, 
and  dbdominalea,  the  first  two  having  an  irregu- 
lar and  the  last  two  a  regular  body.  Among 
the  systems  based  upon  that  of  Cuvier  are 
those  of  Bonaparte,  Swainson,  Straus-Durek- 
heim,  and  Eymor  Jones.      The  classifleation  of 
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C.  L.  Bonaparte  (Rome,  1831)  comprised  the  or- 
ders: I.,  acanthopterygii,  with  17 families;  II., 
malaeopteryffii,  with  12  families;  111.,  pleeto- 
gnafki,  with  2  families ;  and  IV.,  cartUaginei, 
with  5  families;  inglnding  in  aU  nearly  3,600 
species.  The  principal  improvement  on  the 
system  of  CuYier  is  in  the  series  in  which  the 
genera  are  placed.  Swainson  ("  Monocardian 
Animals,"  in  Lardner's  "Cyclopadia,"  1888-'9), 
true  to  his  quinary  system,  divides  fishes  into 
the  five  orders  twontAipter^je*,  malacopterygeB, 
cartilaginm,pleetognatke^sxAapodea.  Straus- 
Durckheim  {Ti-aiti  d^anatomie  comparatwe, 
Paris,  1843)  adopts  the  eight  orders  of  Cnvier, 
hut  subdivides  the  chondropterygiana  with  fixed 
hranehiie  into  three  ordera,  and  separates  the 
sharks  as  the  order  gSlaciens,  the  rays  as  the 
order  hatoides,  and  the  cydostomes  as  the  order 
galexiens  (from  Gr.  yaXe6i,  lamprey),  the  term 
eyelo»toma  having  been  used  for  a  gasteropod 
mollusk;  he  tJtus  makes  ten  orders.  Itymer 
Jones  (in  fie  article  "Pisces"  in  tie  "Oyelo- 
ptedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  1847) 
adopts  a  modification  of  Cuvier's  system.  He 
makes  three  divirions:  I.,  ehondropterygii  or 
cartila^nous  fislies;  11.,  osteopterygii  or  bony 
fishes;  III.,  dermapterygii,  with  skeleton  car- 
tilaginous or  membranous,  and  with  orders 
eyelostomata  (lampreys)  and  branehiostoTitata. 
— About  1830  Prof.  Agassia,  principally  from 
the  study  of  fossil  fishes,  estahlished  a  classifi- 
cation based  on  the  characters  of  the  scales, 
as  follows:  order  1,  placoids,  corresponding 
to  the  cartilaginous  fishes  of  authors,  bnt  ex- 
cluding the  stnrgeons;  2,  ganoids,  inclnding 
the  stni^eons,  and  especially  tie  fossil  genera 
witi  enamelled  scdes;  8,  ctenoids,  comprising 
bony  fishes  with  scales  pectinated  on  the  pos- 
terior border,  and  corresponding  generally  to 
the  acanthopterygians  of  Artedi,  exclusive  of 
the  scomberoids,  labroids,  and  pleuronectes;  4, 
cycloids,  inclnding  tlie  malacopterygians  witi 
the  above  exeentious,  and  exclusive  of  the 
blennioids  and  lophioids.  This  system,  soon 
abandoned  as  an  exclusive  one  by  its  author 
from  its  placing  too  much^stress  on  ext«mal 
characters,  was  valnable  as  connecting  in  a 
tiontinnons  series  living  and  fossil  fishes,  and 
led  to  the  discovery  of  many  important  rela- 
tions between  the  scales  and  the  internal  or- 
gans.—The  system  of  Johannes  Mflller,  as 
pven  in  fie  Berlin  "Transactions"  for  1844, 
derives  its  characters  from  anatomical  struc- 
ture, leading  often  to  combinations  without  re- 
gard to  zoolo^cal  differences.  He  makes  six 
eabaiaaBei:  J.,  dipnoi  ;  II.,  telemtei  ;  HI.,  ^it- 
noidei;  IV.,  eloimo-'bTartchii  or  selaehii;  V., 
maraipdbranehii  or  eyelostomi;  VI.,  lepto- 
eardii.  Siebold  and  Stannius  adopt  fiis  clas- 
sification in  their  "Comparative  Anatomy;" 
and  a  slight  modification  of  it  may  be  found 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Organic  Nature  " 
in  Orr's  "Circle  of  Sciences,"  1855.  Owen's 
classification,  mentioned  below,  and  adopted 
by  Sir  John  Eichardson  in  the  article  "Ich- 
thyology" of  tha  "Encyclopasdia  Britannica," 


is  based  partly  on  tliut  of  lluller. — Vogt,  in 
his  Zoologimlie  BH^e  (1851),  divides  fishes  into 
the  orders  l^tocardia,  cycloaUmata,  aelaehia, 
gawndea,  and  teltottia.  Van  Beneden's  em- 
bryol(mcal  system  (1855)  is  neai'ly  the  same ; 
his  orders  are  plagwatomt,  ganoidei,  teleoaUi, 
eychgfomi,  and  leptoeardii.  Van  der  Hoeven's 
classification  (as  given  in  tie  English  transla- 
tion of  his  "Handbook  of  Zoology,"  1858) 
makes  fishes  the  14th  class  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  divides  tiiem  into  6  sections,  with  11 
orders  and  46  families.  The  sections  are  der- 
mopterygii,  chondropterygii,  ganohpidott,  o»- 
teopUrygii,  and  protopteri.  Milne-Edwards, 
in  his  ConTS  iUmentaire  d'hktoire  naturelle 
(1855),  divides  fishes  into  osseous  and  cartila- 
^nous;  the  former  includes  the  orders  acan- 
thopterygii,  ahdominalee,  tuhiracMi,  apodm, 
lophohranoMi,  aai  jileetognatM ;  and  tiie  lat- 
ter, the  orders  stvTionet,  selaehii,  and  cycloito- 
mi. — Owen's  classification  in  his  "  Lectures  on 
Comparative  Anatomy"  (1855)  made  the  or- 
ders derfaopteri,  malacopterit  pharyngognathi, 
anacanthini,  acantUcpteri,  plectognatM,  lopho- 
iranchii,  ganoidei,  pTotopieri,  holocephali.  knd 
pUtgioatomi  (sharks  and  rays).  His  classifica- 
tion of  1866  is  somewhat  different,  as  follows: 
In  the  division  hamatocTya,  or  cold-blooded 
animals,  including  fishes,  battachians,  and  rep- 
tiles, in  the  fishes  he  malces  aubelassear  1,  der- 
mopteri,  with  orders  eirrcstomi  (lancelet)  and 
eyclestomi  Oampreys);  2,  teleostomi,  witii  or- 
ders malaeopteri  (soft-rayed  fishes),  anaeaa- 
tMiii  (cod),  aeanthopteri  (spiny-rayed  fishes), 
pleetognailii  (ostraceana),  lophoTiTanchii  (pipe 
fish),  and  ganoidei;  3,  plagiostomi,  with  or- 
ders holocephali  (chima^ra),  nfopiosfomi  (sharks 
and  rays),  aniprato^teH  (lopidosiren). — Prof. 
Huxley  places  fishes  in  the  lowest  of  his  three 
great  divisions  of  vertebrates,  the  iehthyopii- 
aa,  including  also  the  batrachians,  from  the 
possession  of  ^lls,  either  pei-maneni  or  tempo- 
rary; hence  he  calls  them  also  branchiate  ver- 
tebrates. He  divides  the  class  piseee  into  sis 
orders :  1,  pharyngobranchU  (amphioxus) ;  2, 
mariipairanchii  (lampreys  and  hags) ;  8,  tele- 
ottei,  ordinaiy  fl^ea ;  4,  ganoidei;  5,  elaemo' 
hranchii,  sharks  and  rays;  6,  dipnoi  (lepido- 
siren). — A  new  classification  was  published 
by  Prof.  Agas^  in  his  "  Essay  on  Classifica- 
tion," p.  187  (1857),  the  result  of  the  systems 
of  Ouvier  and  Mfiller  and  of  his  own  scale 
method,  with  additional  light  from  his  exten- 
sive anatomical  and  embryological  researches, 
lie  divides  the  old  class  of  fishes  into  four; 
his  1st  and  lowest  class  is  myzonts,  with  two 
orders,  myxinoids  and  cydostomes;  2d,  fishes 
proper,  witii  two  orders,  ctenoids  and  cycloids ; 
3d,  ganoids,  with  tiree  orders,  calacanths, 
acipenseroids,  and  sauroids,  and  doubtful,  the 
siluroids,  plectognaths,  and  lophobranchs ;  he 
was  fien  doubtful  whether  this  class  should  be 
separated  from  ordinary  fishes ;  and  4th,  sela- 
chians, with  three  orders,  ^imcBTm,  galeodet, 
and  hatidea.  These  classes  he  regards  as  equiv- 
alent to  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mam- 
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mala. — The  following  have  been  the  principal  ! 
cultivators  of  this  science  in  AmeEioa:  Dr.  ■ 
Samnel  L.  Mitchill  published  in  vol.  i.  of  the  ^ 
"Transactions  of  the  Lit«rary  anjl  Philosophi- 
es Sodety  of  New  York"  fl815)  a  history  of 
149  species  of  New  York  fishes,  with  many  11- 
Instrataons;  he  adopta  the  Linnsean  system; 
other  descriptions  of  his  species  are  in  the 
."Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy" 
and  in  the  "Annala  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natu- 
ral History  of  New  York."  Lesuenr  has  de- 
scribed and  exactly  figured  many  species  in 
the  Philadelphia  academy's  "Proceedings." 
Eafinesque  published  in  the  same  work,  and 
in  his  Ickthyologla  Ohiemia  (1820),  descrip- 
tions o£  many  species  which  had  escaped  ms 
predecessors.  Dr.  Kirtland  (1838)  described 
the  fishes  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  Dr.  Holbrook 
several  years  later  those  of  South  Carolina. 
Dr,  De  Kay  in  1842,  in  his  "Zoology  of  New 
York,"  divides  fishes  into  bony  and  cartilagi- 
nous, the  former  having  tlie  sections:  1,  pec- 
tinibranehii,  with  spiny-rayed  and  soft-rayed 
abdominal,  subbrachial,  and  apodal  orders  -,  2, 
lopkohranekii,  and  3,  vleetognatM ;  the  latter 
include  the  aeotions  eteutheropomi,  plagiosto- 
mi,  and  cyclo^tomi.  Dr.  J).  H.  Storer,  in  his 
"Report  on  the  Fishes  of  Massachusetts" 
(1839),  and  in  the  illustrated  edition  of  the 
same  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy "  {185S-'S0),  and  also  in  his  "  Synopsis  of 
the  Fishes  of  North  America"  ("Memoirs of 
the  American  Academy,"  vol.  ii.,  1846),  fol- 
lows the  arrangement  of  Cnvier.  These  works 
are  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  Iforth 
American  ichthyology.  The  Wilkes,  North 
Pacific,  and  Japan  expecUtions  sent  out  by  the 
TTnited  States  government,  and  the  various  ex- 
plorations by  land  for  the  survey  of  the  Mex- 
ican boundary,  the  Pacific  railroad  route,  and 
military  and  civil  roads,  have  added  largely  to 
the  materials,  both  foreign  and  native,  at  the 
disposition  of  American  ichthyolo^sts ;  these 
have  been  worked  up  principally  by  Messrs. 
Baird  and  Girard  of  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion, where  the  collections  are  deposited.  The 
results  are  published  in  the  government  re- 
ports on  the  naval  expeditions,  in  vol.  x.  of 
the  "Pacific  Eiulroad  Reports,"  in  vol.  it.  of 
tie  "Mexican  Boundary  Survey,"  and  in  the 
publications  of  the  Philadelphia  academy. — 
The  disposition  to  make  new  genera  and  subdi- 
vide old  ones  is  carried  to  a  pnzzling  extreme 
in  ichthyology  as  well  as  in  other  departments 
of  zoology ;  and  the  prevalent  system  of  placing 
the  name  of  the  genus  maker  after  the  species, 
by  whomsoever  and  whenever  described,  offers 
a  premium  for  naturalists  to  makethe  greatest 
number  possible  of  new  genera.  In  getting 
rid  of  the  too  great  condensation  of  linnieus, 
natnralists  have  fallen  into  the  worse  extreme 
of  too  extensive  subdivision.  For  detdla  on 
tlie  structure  and  physiology  of  fishes,  see 
Fishes.— JoBBiL  Ichthyology.  Fishes  are  by 
far  the  most  numerous  of  the  vertebrates 
fonnd  in  the  strata  of  the  earth,  extendhig 
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from  the  Silurian  epoch  to  the  tertiary ;  their 
number,  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and 
remarkable  forms,  render  fossil  fishes  of  great 
interest  in  explaining  the  changes  of  our  plan- 
et's surface,  and  in  completing  the  chain  of 
ichthyio  relations.  The  classic  work  on  fossil 
fishes  is  the  Seeherches  miT  les  poigaons  foagiles, 
by  Prof.  Agassiz  (1833-'48) ;  in  this  magnifi- 
cent work  abont  1,000  species  are  described, 
with  accurate  and  elegant  illustrations,  the  re- 
sult of  his  examinations  of  more  tlian  20,000 
specimens  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  He  di- 
vides fossil  fishes  into  the  four  orders  of  ga- 
noids, placoids,  ctenoids,  and  cycloids,  accord- 
ing to  the  structure  and  form  of  the  scales, 
these  portions  of  the  external  skeleton  being 
generdly  well  preserved ;  the  orders  he  divides 
into  families  according  to  the  sfrncture  and  po- 
rtion of  the  fins,  the  form  of  the  bones  of  the 
head  and  of  the  teeth,  and  the  structure  of  the 
pll  covers  and  of  the  spinous  fin  rays.  H.is 
classification  is  as  follows:  order  I.,  ganoidei, 
characterized  by  osseous  plates  covered  with 
enamel  (see  Ganoids);  order  II.,  placoidei, 
with  tabular  scales,  like  sharks  and  rays ;  or- 
der III.,  ctcnoidei,  having  many  living  repre- 
sentatives, with  scales  serrated  on  their  poste- 
rior mar^ns;  order  I¥.,  eycloidei,  with  ellip- 
tical or  circular  scdes  without  serrations.  The 
first  order  is  most  abundant  from  the  old  red 
sandstone  to  the  chalk  formation ;  the  second 
extends  from  the  Silurian  through  the  tertiary 

Zochs ;  the  last  two  are  not  found  anterior  to 
a  chalk,  from  which  they  extend  through  the 
tertiary  strata.  For  det^b  on  fosal  fishes,  see 
the  geol<^cal  works  of  Hugh  Miller. 

ICfflHYOSlVBlIS  (Gr.  i;)^;,  fish,  and  navpou 
lizard),  a  g^antic  fossil  marine  reptile,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  enaliosaurians  of  Conybeare, 
The  body  was  fish-like  in  form,  with  a  large 
head,  neck  of  equal  width  with  occiput  and 
thorax;  the  vertebras  had  biconcave  articular, 
surfaces,  as  in  fishes  and  the  perennihranchiate 
reptiles;  the  paddles,  four  in  number,  were 
comparatively  small,  resembling  in  form  those 
of  cetaceans,  but  in  the  number  of  didts  and 
of  their  constituent  bones  and  append<d  bifur- 
cated rays  they  came  near  the  stnicture  of  the 
fins  of  fishes ;  the  tail  was  long,  the  vertebrse 
gradually  becoming  smaller  and  flatter  toward 
the  end,  and  probably  margined  with  a  tegu- 
mentary  fin  expanded  or  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion ;  the  tail  was  doubtless  the  principal  organ 
of  locomotion,  and  presented  the  saurian  char- 
acter of  length  and  gradual  diminution,  being 
cetacean  in  its  partially  tegumentary  nature, 
and  fish-like  in  its  vertical  position.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Buckland,  the  skin  was  scaleless  and 
finely  wrinkled,  as  in  cetaceans.  The  skull  is 
like  that  of  the  dolphin,  with  a  smaller  cere- 
bral cavity  and  an  unanchylosed  condition  of 
the  cranial  bones ;  the  intermasillaries  are 
greatly  developed,  and  the  orbits  immense,  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  large  sclerotic  plates ;  in 
the  convex  articulating  surface  of  the  occiput, 
the  solid  structure  of  the  back  part  of  the  skull, 
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and  the  massive  proportions  of  tlie  jaws  and 
the  bones  witli  which  they  are  articulated,  we 
see  crocodilian  afflnities.  The  nostrtls  are  a 
short  distance  m  front  of  the  orbits;  the  teeth 
ai-e  situated  in  an  alveolar  gi'oove  with  their 
bases  free,  and  separated  by  partial  ridges,  the 
roots  being  implanted  much  as  in  the  croco- 
dile; hence  this  reptile  is  placed  by  Prof. 
Agas^z  in  the  order  of  rhizodonts.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  hyoid  apparatus  indicates  that  it 
was  an  air  breather,  with  a  slightly  developed 
tongue,  and  that  it  obtained  its  food  in  the 
water,  having  an  apparatus,  as  in  the  crocodile, 
to  shut  off  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  from  the 
larynx.  The  ribs  are  well  developed,  extend- 
ing from  near  the  head  to  the  tail,  and  attached 
to  a  large  sternnm ;  the  clavicles  and  shoulder 
blades  are  strong;  the  resulting  pectoral  arch 
resembles  much  that  of  the  mammalian  omi- 
tkorliynchui,  and  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  cetaceans,  indicating  that  the  anterior  limbs 
were  used  not  only  in  swimming  but  fn  crawl- 
ing ap  the  shores  of  the  ocean  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  their  e^ys,  &c  The  arm  and 
forearm  Me  very  short  and  bioad;  after  these 
come  the  bones  tf  the  wrist  and  fingers,  ar- 
ranged as  flattened  oisides  m  series  of  from 
tiiree  to  six,  so  do^etnled  tcecther  at  tlieiides 
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as  to  form  one  powerful  framework.  The 
pelvic  arch  is  not  articulated  to  the  spine,  but 
was  merely  suspended  in  the  muscles,  as  in 
fishes;  the  posterior  limbs  or  paddles  are  gen- 
erally considerably  smaller  than  the  anterior, 
and  would  seem  to  have  been  more  serviceable 
in  terrestrial  progression  than  in  swimming. 
The  best  known  species,  /.  communh  (Cony- 
beare),  grew  to  a  length  of  20  ft. ;  the  large 
conical,  longitudinally  furrowed  teeth  are  from 
40  to  50  above  on  each  side,  and  35  to  80  be- 
low ;  the  jaws  are  proloi^ed  and 
the  vertebrfe  about  140,  with  the  antenor  ,.... 
dies  three  times  as  large  as  the  posterior ;  like 
all  the  species,  this  is  found  in  the  secondary 
formations,  principally  in  the  lias  and  ofilite  of 
England.  The  I.  intermedium  (Oonyb.),  the  most 
common  and  generally  distributed  of  the  spe- 
cies, does  not  much  esceed  7  ft.  in  length ;  the 
teelji  are  more  acutely  conical,  and  about  fjr|  J ; 
the  vertebra  are  about  130,  and  the  fore  pad- 
dles are  much  the  larger.  The  I.  plat^odon 
(Oonyb,),  90  called  from  the  greater  smooth- 
ness and  flatness  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth, 
must  have  attained  a  length  of  more  than 
30  ft. ;  the  head  is  longer  than  in  the  prece- 
ding species,  and  the  jaws  broader  and  more 
powerful;  the  teeth  are  about  IS-l-oi  ^^'^  ^^ 
frequently  found  broken  as  if  from  its  own 
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violence;  the  vertebris  are  about  120;  the 
most  remarkable  character  is  the  equabty  in 
size  of  the  fore  and  hind  paddles,  and  the  com- 
parative simplicity  of  their  structure.  The  /. 
tmuirmtrk  (Conjh.)  is  characterized  by  the 
length  and  slendemess  of  the  jaws,  as  in  the 
gavial ;  this,  with  the  flat  head  and  lai-ge  orbits, 
gives  to  the  skull,  as  Owen  says,  the  appear- 
ance of  that  of  a  gigantic  snipe  with  its  bill 
armed  with  teeth ;  ttie  teeth  are  slender  and 
very  numerous,  about  ISrJS,  and  directed  ob- 
liquely backward ;  it  attained  a  length  of  about 
16  ft,  and  was  rather  slender  in  its  propor- 
tions. Sis  other  species,  and  details  on  all, 
will  be  found  in  Prof.  Owen's  "Report  on 
British  Fossil  Reptiles  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion," in  183a.  Their  remains  extend  through 
the  whole  of  the  otllitic  period,  including  the 
lias  and  oOlite  proper  to  the  Wealden  and  chalk 
fonnations,  in  Great  Britain  and  central  Eu- 
rope, For  fuHer  detdls  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  writings  of  Conybeare,  Cuvier,  and 
Backland.  These  reptiles,  of  gigantic  size  and 
marine  habits,  must  have  been  very  active  and 
destructive;  their  food,  as  indicated  by  the 
hones  and  scales  found  with  their  remains,  con- 
sisted principally  of  fishes.  From  the  great 
size  of  the  eyes,  they  could  probably  see  well 
by  night ;  being  air 
breaUiers,  like  the 
crocodiles,  they  no 
doubt  seized  their 
prey  near  the  sur- 
face ;  the  immense 
cuttle  fishes  of  the 
secondary  epoch 
probably  furnished 
a  portion  of  their  food.  These  strange  crea- 
tures formed  the  connecting  link  between  rep- 
tiles and  fishes,  oa  do  the  perennibranchiate 
amphibia  in  the  actual  creation ;  and  by  some 
they  have  been  considered,  like  the  latter,  as 
possessors  of  both  gills  and  hmgs,  at  least  in 
some  stage  of  their  existence,  and  therefore  to 
a  certMn  extent  amphibious.  This  reptile, 
with  the  .muzzle  of  a  dolphin,  the  teeth  of  a 
crocodile,  the  head  of  a  lizard,  the  paddles  of 
a  whale,  and  the  veitebrie  of  a  fish,  buried  for 
myriads  of  yeai's,  was  introduced  to  the  sci- 
entific world  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  the 
"Philosophical  TransacUons"  for  1814. 
ICOLHKILL.  SeeloKA. 
ICORICH.  See  Kosibh. 
ICONOCLASTS  (Qr.  luarvoKXiaTiK,  from  kuajv, 
an  image,  and  Kk^v,  to  break),  in  ecclesiastiial 
history,  the  violent  opponents  of  the  venera- 
tion of  images  in  the  8th  and  Sth  centuries 
The  use  of  images  which  led  to  the  iconoclas- 
tic troubles  dates  from  vei-y  remote  antiquity 
The  paintings  which  adorn  the  Roman  cata 
comto  are  now  attributed  by  -.uch  ari.hKolo 
gists  as  Lenormant  and  Marchi  to  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era ,  and  thoae 
recently  discovered  in  the  cemeteiy  of  St  Oal- 
listus  are  thought  by  De'  Rossi  to  belong  to  the 
1st  century.     But  it  is  still  a  riatt-'i  cf  Inputi. 
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when  images  were  first  introduced  by  Chris- 
tians into  public  worship.  The  prevailing 
opinion  is  that  they  passed  from  tie  family 
into  the  temple  at  the  end  of  the  8d  century, 
and  that  their  public  use  became  general  at  the 
cloae  of  the  4th.  The  visible  representation  of 
the  cross  found  its  way  earlier  both  into  eccle- 
siastical and  domestic  life.  This  custom  and 
Jhe  feeling  out  of  which  it  grew  varied  widely 
among  different  nations.  In  I^ypt  and  through- 
out Africa  the  use  of  images  met  with  but  Tit- 
tle favor.  TertuUian,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  Augustine  discountenanced  it.  Both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  favored  the  fine  arts,  but 
there  always  existed  among  Christians  an  aver- 
sion toward  anything  which  resembled  the  old 
pagan  anion  of  art  and  religion.  The  first  note 
of  the  iconoclastic  warfare  came  from  Mar- 
seilles, where  the  bishop,  Serenus,  cansed  all 
images  to  be  demolished  and  cast  ont  of  church- 
es. For  this  he  was  twice  censured  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  who,  while  blaming  the 
euperstitious  use  of  images,  advised  their  em- 
ploymeut  as  a  means  of  instruction  for  the  un- 
lettered who  could  not  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. In  the  East,  OonstanlJne  had  embel- 
lished the  public  monuments  and  churches 
erected  by  himself  in  his  new  imperial  city 
wifli  representations  of  religions  obiects  taken 
from  the  circle  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
mente.  Very  soon  this  use  became  interwoven 
with  the  whole  domestic  and  public  life  of  the 
Greek  and  Asiatic  Christians.  Churches,  to- 
gefier  with  their  books,  furniture,  and  vest- 
ments, private  houses  and  public  edifices, 
hijnsenold  nfcnsils  and  wearing  apparel,  were 
profusely  ornamented  with  im^es  of  Christ, 
the  martyrs,  and  Biblical  personages.  Statues 
of  costly  mateflflls  adorned  the  puhlic  squares 
and  the  approaches  to  the  imperial  palaces. 
The  people  were  not  slow  in  going  to  estrava^ 
gant  lengths.  Reports  of  miraculous  effects 
produced  by  some  images  attracted  crowds  of 

EilglHms.  In  the  course  of  the  6th  century  it 
ecame  a  custom  in  the  Greek  chnroh  to  make 
prostrations  before  images  as  a  token  of  rever- 
ence to  the  persons  whom  they  represented. 
The  Manichffianshad  already  characterized  these 
practjoes  as  idolatry,  and  the  Jews  denounced 
them  as  an  apostasy  from  the  divine  law. 
About  tlie  year  600  Leontius,  a  Cyprian  bish- 
op, wrote  a  treatise  agmnst  the  Jews  and  in 
vmdication  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  custom. 
In  the  neSt  century  the  Mohammedans  wher- 
ever they  prevailed  forbade  the  worship  of 
images. — Moved  by  these  circumstances,  the 
Byzantine  emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian  issued  a 
first  ordinance  in  736,  directed  not  against  the 
images  themselves,  but  against  such  signs  of 
an  idolatrous  homage  as  prostration  and  kneel- 
ing down  before  them.  This  measure,  coun- 
sefled  by  Constantine,  bishop  of  Nacolia  in 
Phrypa,  and  countenanced  by  a  large  number 
of  other  eastern  prelates,  met  with  resistance 
from  Gennanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  from  the  mass  of  the  people.    Besides  se- 


i  disturbances  in  many  places,  the  inhabi- 
tof  the  Oyolades  rebelled  against  the  em- 
peror and  equipped  a  fleet.  This  was  destroy- 
ed by  means  of  Greek  fire,  and  a  new  impe- 
rial edict  was  issued  in  7S0,  forbidding  the 
use  of  aS  images  for  relipous  purposes.  Ger- 
manus  now  resigned  his  office  and  retired  into 
solitude.  Leo  caused  the  statues  in  churches 
to  be  burned  and  the  paintings  on  the  walls  to 
be  effaced,  and  fearful  riot«  and  massacres  oc- 
cui-red  in  consequence.  Pope  Gregory  II.  re- 
monstrated in  vain  with  the  emperor,  and  the 
Romans  refused  to  comply  with  the  imperial 
edict.  In  782  a  council  assembled  in  Rome  by 
Gregory  III.,  condemned  Leo  Mid  his  abettors, 
and  decreed  the  validity  o£  the  relative  honor 
paid  to  images.    The  emperor  pursued  his  pur- 

?ose  with  relentless  severity  until  his  death  in 
41,  when  it  was  taken  up  with  no  less  zeal  by 
his  son  Constantine  Oopronymus.  Ho  was  op- 
posed by  his  brother-in-law  Artava'des,  who 
possessed  himself  of  the  throne  and  restored 
the  worship  of  images.  His  death  in  Novem- 
ber, 743,  restored  Constantine  to  power,  which 
he  used  to  exterminate  images  and  finish  the 
work  begun  by  his  father.  He  assembled  at 
Constantinople  in  754  a  eouncU  of  838  bishops, 
who  after  a  deliberation  of  sis  months  pro- 
nounced all  visible  symbols  of  Christ,  except  in 
the  eueharist,  to  be  either  blasphemous  or  he- 
retical, and  the  use  of  images  in  churches  to  be 
a  revival  of  paganism.  This  decision  was  car- 
ried out  by  OonstanlJne,  one  of  whose  last  acts 
was  to  compel  every  inhabitant  of  Constanti- 
nople to  take  an  oath  never  again  to  woi-ship 
an  image.  Leo  IV.,  who  succeeded  him  in 
776,  was  no  less  energetic  in  putting  down  im- 
age worship;  but  at  his  death  in  780  the  em- 
press regent  Irene  concerted  measures  with 
Pope  Adrian  I.  for  the  restoration  of  images. 
In  787  the  second  (ecumenical  council  of  Nice 
decreed  that  "bowing  to  an  image,  which  is 
simply  the  token  of  love  and  reverence,  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the  adora- 
tion which  is  due  to  God  alone."  The  same 
was  also  true  of  the  cross,  the  books  of  the 
evangelists,  and  other  sacred  objects.  The  con- 
test was  prolonged  in  the  East  under  successive 
emperors  till  Theodora  assembled  a  council  at 
Constantinople  (842),  which  contirmed  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Nioene  council,  and  established 
the  veneration  of  images  among  the  Greeks, 
though  subsequently  tiie  Greek  church  took 
the  position  which  it  holds  to  this  day  that  no 
carved,  sculptured,  or  molten  im^es  of  holy 
persons  or  things  are  allowable,  but  only  pic- 
tures, which  ai'c  held  to  be  not  images  but  rep- 
resentations. Eom^  and  Italy  had  already  ac- 
cepted the  decree  of  the  Nicene  council,  which 
the  Latin  church  accounts  the  seventh  of  the 
general  councils. — The  term  iconoclasts  is  also 
applied  in  history  to  those  Protestants  of  the 
Netherlands  who  at  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  tumultuous- 
\y  assembled  and  destroyed  the  images  in  many 
Roman  Catholic  churches.    These  tumults  be- 
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whore  several  churches  were  desecrated,  the 
images  overtnrned  and  broken,  and  the  pictures 
ruined.  The  insurgents  next  attacked  the  ca- 
thedral at  Ypres,  which  they  also  stripped. 
The  excitement  speedilj  spread  all  over  Flan- 
ders, Hainaut,  and  Brabant,  and  the  churches, 
chapels,  and  convents  of  Valenciennes,  Tour- 
nay,  Menio,  Ooraines,  and  many  other  cities 
and  towns  were  sacked.  At  Antwerp  shortly 
afterward  a  mob  ravaged  the  cathedral,  de- 
stroyed the  statues,  cut  into  pieces  the  paint- 
ings, the  pride  of  Flemish  art,  demolished  the 
great  organ,  the  most  perfect  in  the  world, 
overthrew,  the  70  altars,  and  carried  off  the 
vestments,  and  sacred  vessels.  The  devastation 
of  the  catiedral  occupied  them  till  midnight, 
when  they  sallied  forth  to  deal  in.  the  same 
way  with  the  other  churches  of  the  city  and  its 
snhurbs.  For  three  days  these  scenes  contin- 
ued at  Antwerp,  when  they  were  stopped  hy  a 
few  knights  of  the  golden  fleece,  who  with 
their  retainers  attacked  aiid  dispereed  the  riot- 
ers. From  Antwerp  the  excitement  against 
images  spread  over  the  northern  provmces, 
and  throughout  Holland,  TJtrecht,  and  Fries- 
land  the  churches  were  ravaged.  At  Rotter- 
dam, Dort,  Haarlem,  and  some  other  places, 
the  magistrates  averted  the  storm  by  quietly 
removing  the  images  from  the  buildings.  "The 
amount  of  injury  inflicted  during  this  dismal 
period,"  says  Prescott,  "it  is  not  possible  to 
estimate.  Four  hundred  chnrches  were  sacked 
by  the  insurgents  in  Flanders  alone.  The  dam- 
age to  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  including  its 
Ereeious  contents,  was  said  to  amount  to  not 
isa  than  400,000  ducats.  The  loss  occasioned 
by  the  plunder  of  gold  and  silver  plate  might 
be  computed;  the  structures  so  cruelly  defaced 
might  be  repaired  by  the  still  of  the  architect; 
but  who  can  estimate  the  irreparable  loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  destruction  of  manuscripts,  stat- 
uary, and  paintings! "..Motley,  in  his  "His- 
tory of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  mfdn- 
tains  that  the  iconoclasts  committed  no  act  of 
plunder  nor  of  outrage  on  pei-sons.  He  says: 
"  Catholic  and  Protestant  writers  agree  that  no 
deeds  of  violence  were  committed  against  man 
or  woman.  It  would  be  also  very  easy  to  accu- 
mulate a  vast  weight  of  testimony  aslo  their  for- 
bearance from  robbery.  They  destroyed  for  de- 
struction's sake,  not  for  purposes  of  plunder. 
Althongh  belon^ng  to  the  lowest  classes  of  so- 
ciety, thejleftheaps  of  Jewelry,  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver plate,  of  costly  embroidery,  lying  unheeded 
npon  the  ground.  They  felt  instinctively  that 
ft  great  passion  would  be  contaminated  by  ad- 
mixture with  paltry  motives.  In  Flanders  a 
company  of  rioters  hanged  one  of  their  own 
number  for  stealing  articles  to  the  value  of  five 
shillings.  In  Valenciennes  the  iconoclasts  were 
offered  lat^  sums  if  they  would  refrain  from 
desecrating  the  churches  of  that  city,  but  they 
rejected  the  proposal  with  disdiun.  The  hon- 
est Catholic  burgher  who  recorded  the  fact,  ob- 
served that  he  did  so  because  of  the  many  mis- 
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representations  on  tlie  subject,  not  because  he 
wished  to  flatter  heresy  and  rebellion."  The 
whole  time  occupied  by  this  remarkable  out- 
break was  less  than  a  fortnight.  It  was  warm- 
ly disapproved  of  at  the  time  by  William  of 
Orange,  Egmont,  and  the  other  statesmen  of 
the  patriotic  party  in  the  Netherlands.  Its 
immediate  effect  was  to  detach  the  Catholics 
from  the  national  canse,  and  it  was  probably 
the  principal  means  of  preventing  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands  from  hecoming 
■independent  of  Spain  in  conceri^  with  the  seven 
northern  provinces. 

KTIINIJS,  a  Greek  architect,  contemporary 
with  Pericles.  He  was  chief  architect  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epi- 
curius  near  Phigalia  in  Arcadia.  The  former 
was  completed  in  438  B.  C,  and  the  latter  prob- 
ably about  431.  He  also  built  the  fane  at  Eleu- 
sis  in  which  the  mysteries  were  celebrated. 
All  these  edifices  were  in  the  Doric  style.  No 
details  of  his  life  remain. 

IDA,  a  W.  county  of  Iowa,  drained  by 
branches  of  Little  Sious  river ;  area,  482  sq, 
m. ;  popv  in  1870,  226,  Grain,  potatoes,  and 
sorghum  are  the  principal  crops ;  cattle  raising 
is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
productions  in  1870  were  9,239  bushels  of 
wheat,  8,510  of  Indian  com,  6,058  of  oats,  3,611 
of  potatoes,  and  1,887  tons  of  hay.  The  value 
of  hve  stock  was  $34,867.    Capital,  New  Ida. 

IDi.  I.  A  mountain  range  (now  Kas  Dagli) 
of  Mysia,  forming  the  8.  boundary  of  the 
Troad.  Its  highest  peak  was  Mt.  Gargarus,  about 
5,760  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers 
flowing  from  Mt.  Ida  were  the  Simols,  Sea- 
mander,  and  Granicus.  From  Mt.  Ida  Gany- 
mede was  stolen ;  here  Paris  pronounced  judg- 
ment on  the  beauty  of  the  rival  goddesses ;  and 
here  the  celestials  stationed  themselves  to  be- 
hold the  battles  for  Ti'oy  on  the  plain  below. 
II.  A  mountain  (now  Psiloriti)  of  Crete,  the 
loftiest  of  the  range  which  traverses  that  isl- 
and, of  which  it  occupies  the  centre,  termi- 
nating in  three  peaks  crowned  with  snow  for 
eight  months  of  the  year.  Its  highest  summit 
is  said  to  be  about  8,000  ft.  Of  the  legends  with 
which  ifc9  name  is  connected,  those  relating  to 
the  infancy  of  2^us  are  the  most  celebrated. 

IDJHO,  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
situated  between  lat  43°  and  49°  N.,  and  Ion. 
Ill"  and  117°  10'  W.,  bounded  N.  by  British 
Columbia,  E.  by  Montana  and  Wyoming,  8.  by 
Utah  and  Nevada,  and  W.  by  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. The  extreme  length  N.  and  8.  on  the 
W.  boundary  is  486  m.  and  along  the  Wyo- 
ming border  140  m.,  and  the  breadth*  varies 
from  less  than  50  m,  on  the  north  to  neariv 
300  m.  on  the  south;  area,  86,394  sf|.  m". 
The  eastern  boundary  line  is  irregular.  Com- 
mencing at  the  north,  it  runs  8.  along  the 
116th  meridian  to  the  crest  of  the  Bitter  Root 
mountains  (about  lat.  47°  46') ;  thence  it  fol- 
lows 8.  E.  and  E.  the  crest  of  those  and  of 
the  Bocky  mountfdns  to  the  111th  meridian 
on  the  Wyoming  border,  and  thence  funs  8. 
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to  the  Utah  border.  The  temtorr  ia  divided 
into  nine  counUea;  Ada,  Alturaa,  BoisS,  Idaho, 
Lemhi,  Nez  Perc6,  Oneida,  Owyhee,  and  Sho- 
shone, Tie  principal  towns  are  Boisfi  City 
(tiie  capital),  Idaho  City,  Malade  City,  and  Sil- 
ver City  in  the  8.  part,  each  having  in  1870 
leas  tttcni  1,000  inhabitants,  and  Lewiston  at 
the  junction  of  the  Snake  and  Clearwater  rivers. 
The  population  of  the  territory  in  1870,  esclu- 
sive  of  tribal  Indians,  was  14,999,  including 
4,274  Chinese,  60  colored,  aad  47  Indians ;  12,- 
184  wore  male  and  2,815  female ;  7,114  native 
and  7,885  foreign  bom;  897  males  and  798  fe- 
males were  betweenS  and  18  years  of  age,  9,431 
males  (8,288  native  and  6,143  foreign)  from  18 
to  45,  and  10,313  (3,680  native  and  6,688  for- 
eign) 21  years  old  and  upward.  Of  thenaljves, 
946  were  bom  in  the  territory,  804  in  New 
York,  550  in  Ohio,  636  in  MiEsotri,  479  in 
Utah,  416  in  Pennsylvania,  400  in  Illinois, 
848  in  Oregon,  and  812  in  Iowa.  Of  the  for- 
eigners, 1,984  were  natives  of  Great  Britain, 
of  whom  980  were  Irish,  599  of  Germany,  and 
334  of  British  America.  There  were  563  per- 
sons bom  in  Idalio  living  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union ;  5,557  male  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
31  years  old  and  over,  in  the  territory ;  3,293 
persons,  10  years  old  and  upward,  unable  to 
read,  and  3,388  unable  to  write,  including  2,872 
Chinese ;  4,^04  families  and  4,632  dwellings ; 
10,879  persons,  10  years  old  and  over,  engaged 
in  occupations,  of  whom  1,463  were  empTojed 
in  agriculture,  1,423  in  professional  and  per- 
sonal services,  721  in  trade  and  transportation, 
and  7,273  in  manufactures  and  mechanioal  and 
mining  industries.  The  tribal  Indians  in  1872 
numbered  about  5,800.  The  Nez  Percys,  2,807 
in  number,  occupy  a  reservation  of  1,844,000 
acres  in  the  N.  part  of  the  territory ;  tliey  are 
well  advanced  in  civilization,  extensively  en- 
gaged  in  agriculture,  and  had  two  schools  in 
operation,  attended  by  124  pnpils.  The  Boisfi 
and  Bruneau  Shoshones,  numbering  516,  and 
ttie  Bannacks,  521,  have  a  reservation  of  1,568,- 
000  acres  in  the  8.  E.  part  of  the  territory,  near 
the  Snake  river.  These  reservations  receive 
limited  annuities  from  the  United  States,  and 
are  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterians,  The  Oceur 
d'AI&nes,  Spokanes,  Kootenays,  and  Pend 
d'Oreilles,  about  3,000  in  the  aggregate,  oc- 
cupy a  reservation  of  356,000  acres,  30  or  40  m. 
N.  of  the  Nez  Percys.  They  receive  iio  annui- 
ties, and  are  largely  under  iba  influence  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries  of  the  Cceur  d' Al§ne  mis- 
sion.—The  general  surface  of  the  territory  is 
a  table  land,  witli  an  elevation  of  from  2,000 
to  5,0Q0  ft.  above  the  sea,  but  containing  nu- 
merous depressed  valleys,  each  watered  by  a 
considerable  stream,  and  ci'ossed  by  mountdn 
ranges  or  spurs,  with  peaks  rising  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow.  These  spurs,  branch- 
ing from  tne  Bitter  Root  and  main  chain  of 
the  Rocky  monntdns,  and  traversing  tlie  whole 
width  of  tiie  territory,  are  mostly  named  from 
the  streams  that  rise  in  them  or  flow  alon^ 
valleys  at  their  base.    In  the  north,  near 


international  boundary,  aje  the  Kootenay  moun- 
tains; S.  of  these  is  the  Oceur  d'AlSne  range, 
and  further  S.  and  along  the  Clearwater  river 
and  its  tributaries  are  the  Clearwater  moun- 
tains. Along  tlie  upper  Salmon  river  and  at  its 
head  waters  is  the  lofty  and  ru^ed  Salmon 
River  range,  and  further  up  the  Snake  from  the 
mouth  of  Salmon  river  are  successively  found 
the  Weiser,  Payette,  Bois6,  Owyhee  (in  the  8. 
W.  portion  of  the  territory),  and  Saw  Tooth 
mountains.  The  Bear  River  mountains  are  in 
the  S.  E.  comer,  and  along  the  N,  portion  of 
the  Wyoming  border  is  the  Teton  range.  The 
Three  Buttes  are  isolated  peaks  in  the  S.  part, 
N.  and  W.  of  the  Snake.  ■  The  Snake  river  or 
Lewis  fork  of  the  Columbia  and  it?  branches 
drain  the  entire  territory,  except  a  portion 
about  130  lu.  long  in  the  extreme  north,  which 
is  watered  by  Clarke's  fork,  tlie  Spokane,  and 
the  Kootenay,  and  a  small  tract  in  the  S.  E. 
comer,  which  is  intersected  by  Bear  river.  The 
Snake  river,  rising  in  the  W.  part  of  Wyoming, 
after  entering  Idaho,  flows  N.  W.,  then  bends 
S.  W.,  and  again  N.  W.,  making  an  immense 
curve  through  the  S.  part  of  the  territory, 
and  strikes  the  Oregon  boundary  in  about 
laL  43°  40',  afterwhich  it  flows  N.  forming  the 
W.  boundary  of  Idaho  to  about  lat.  46°  30', 
where  it  turns  W,  and  enters  Washington  ter- 
ritory. Steamers  ascend  to  Lewiston  in  Nez 
Perc6  eo„  just  above  the  point  where  it  as- 
sumes a  W.  course.  For  more  than  lOO  m. 
above  Lewiston  the  river  is  shallow  and  rapid, 
and  navigation  is  difHcult  and  dangerous;  but 
above  the  mouth  of  Powder  river  it  is  again 
navigable  for  150  or  200  m.  The  principal 
tributaries  are  the  Bruneau  from  the  south,  the 
Malade  from  the  north,  and  fi'om  the  east  the 
Boisfi,  the  Payette,  the  Weiser^e  Salmon,  the 
Clearwater,  and  the  Palouse.  The  BoisS  enters 
the  Snake  just  below  the  point  where  it  as- 
sumes a  N.  course ;  the  Payette  and  Weiser  lie 
between  it  and  the  Salmon.  The  Salmon  river 
rises  In  the  Salmon  River  mountains  near  the 
centre  of  the  S.  portion  of  the  territory,  and 
flows  N.  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, turns  abruptly  W,,  and  after  traversing 
the  entire  width  of  the  temtory  joins  the  Snake 
near  the  middle  of  the  W.  boundary.  The 
Clearwater  Tises  by  several  forks  in.  the  Bitter 
Root  mountains,  and  flows  W.,  joinii^  the  Snake 
at  Lewiston.  The  Palouse  rises  N.  of  the 
Clearwater,  and  empties  into  the  Snake  in 
Washington  temtory.  The  Spokane,  flowing 
W.  and  joinii^  the  Columbia  in  Washington 
territory,  forms  the  outlet  of  Oceur  d'AlSne 
lake,  a  navigable  body  of  water  of  irregular 
shape,  about  24  m.  long  by  3  or  3  m.  wide, 
which  receives  the  Ctenr  d'AlSne  and  St.  Jo- 
seph's rivers  from  the  Bitter  Root  mountfdna. 
Further  N.  Clarke's  fork  crosses  the  territory 
from  E.  to  W.,  expanding  into  a  lake  about 
30  m.  long  and  5  m,  wide  near  the  E.  bound- 
ary, called  Pend  d'Oreille.  The  river  and  lake 
are  navigable  by  steamers  through  Idaho.  The 
N.  E.  corner  is  crossed  by  the  Kootenay,  a  trib- 
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utary  of  the  Columbia.  Lake  Kanisku,  about 
30  111.  long  and  6  m.  wide,  whicb  occupies  the 
N.  W.  corner  of  the  territory,  empties  into 
Clarke's  fork.  Bear  river  enters  the  8.  E,  cor- 
ner from  Utah,  flows  H",,  and  bending,  sharply 
8.  reenters  Utah,  and  empties  into  Great  Salt 
lake.  The  S.  W,  corner  ia  watered  by  Jordan 
creek  and  othOT  affluents  of  the  Owyhee,  an 
Oregon  tributary  of  the  Snake.  Three  falls  in 
the  Snake  deserve  mention.  The  American 
falls  are  in  about  Ion.  112°  46',  and  have  a  per- 
pendicular descent  of  60  or  70  ft.  The  Sho- 
shone falls  further  down  the  stream,  and  just 
below  the  Malade,  are  surpassed  only  by  those 
of  Niagara  and  the  Yosemite.  The  river,  here 
200  or  300  yards  wide,  is  divided  about  400 
yards  above  the  main  fall  into  six  nearly  equal 
parts  by  five  islands,  and  in  the  passage  be- 
tween them  is  precipitated  25  or  30  ft.  Uni- 
ting below  the  islands,  the  water  passes  in  an 
unbroken  sheet  over  the  great  fait,  a  descent 
of  about  200  ft.  The  Salmon  falls,  about  45  m. 
below  the  Shoshone,  are  20  ft.  h^h. — Idaho  ia 
rich  in  the  precious  metals,    fflie  principal 

Juartz  mines  are  in  the  S.  W,  part,  in  Owyhee, 
daho,  Bois4,  and  Alturas  counties.  In  tlie 
Owyhee  mines,  which  are  the  richest,  situated 
8.  of  the  Snake  and  chiefly  on  Jordan  creek, 
silver  predominates.  The  otlier  mines,  the 
most  productive  of  which  are  in  Boisfi  basin, 
an  elliptical  depression  in  Bois6  co.,  25  m. 
long  from  N.  to  S.  and  18  m.  from  E.  to  W., 
produce  gold.  Placer  di^ngs  occnr  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  territory ;  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  of  Bois£  basin  and  along 
the  head  waters  of  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater 
rivers.  Gold  was  first  discovered  in  paying 
quantities  in  Idaho  on  Oro  Fino  creek,  a  H". 
tributary  of  the  Clearwater,  in  18fi0.  The  BoisS 
basin  mines  were  discovered  in  1863,  and 
the  Owyhee  mines  in  1868.  The  product  of 
the  territory  prior  to  1868  is  stated  in  J.  Ross 
Browne's  "  Resources  of  the  Pacific  Slope  "  at 
$45,000,000.  The  subsequent  yield,  according 
to  E.  W.  Raymond,  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  minti^  statistics,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 1868,  $7,000,000;  1869,  $7,000,000; 
1870,  16,000,000;  1871,  $6,000,000;  1873, 
$2,095,870;  1873,  $3,500,000;-  making  the  to- 
tal product  more  than  $75,000,000.  Of  the 
yield  in  1872,  $2,272,261  was  gold  and  $423,- 
609  silver ;  in  1873,  $1,571,733  gold  and  $928,- 
267  silver.  The  gold  from  Idaio  d^osited  at 
the  United  States  mint,  branches,  and  assay 
offices  to  June  30,  1873,  amounted  to  $18,389,- 
786  84;  silver,  $300,401  74.  The  census  of 
1870  returns  354  mines,  having  5  steam  engines 
of  83  horse  power  and  2  water  wheels  of  53 
horse  power;  hands  employed,  1,693;  capital 
invested,  $1,088,640;  wages  paid,  $503,266; 
value  of  materials,  $331,763 ;  of  products, 
$1,089,341.  Of  these  mines  244  were  for  the 
production  of  gold,  of  which  7  were  hydraulic, 
282  placer^  and  5  quartz ;  10  were  quartz  mines, 
producing  gold  and  silver.  The  returns,  how- 
ever, are  admitted  to  be  imperfeot.    A  United 
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States  assay  oflice  was  established  at  BoisS 
City  in  1872.  There  are  extensive  deposits  of 
salt,  coal,  and  iron  ore. — In  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  the  climate  is  delightful ;  the  days 
ai'e  never  sultry  and  the  nights  are  cool.  The 
winters  on  the  high  mountains  are  accompa- 
nied with  extreme  cold  and  heavy  snow ;  on 
the  plains  and  lower  mountains  they  aue  gen- 
erally less  severe  than  in  JT.  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
or  central  Minnesota.  The  valleys  are  mild, 
visited  with  little  snow,  and  cattle  winter  in 
them  without  shelter.  The  average  tempera- 
ture in  the  W.  part  of  the  territory  is  auout 
tlie  same  as  in  central  Ulinois,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio,  and  S.  Pennsylvania,  while  in  the  east 
it  is  more  nearly  that  of  N.  Massachusetts  and 
S.  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  About  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  in  the  Bitter  Root  and 
Rooky  mountains  the  [all  of  rain  and  snow  is 
considerable,  but  in  the  lower  valleys  in  the 
west  it  is  much  less,  and  agriculture  is  not  gen- 
erally successful  without  ii-rigation.  In  the 
extreme  north  the  climate,  though  less  dry,  ia 
colder  and  not  well  adapted  to  agriculture ; 
but  the  temperature  does  not  vary  in  propoiv 
tion  to  the  difference  of  latitude.  The  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains  are  furrowed  witli 
numerous  streams,  and  alternately  covered 
with  forests  (mostly  pine,  fir,  and  cedar)  and 
sntritious  grasses.  The  plains  generally  pro- 
duce good  pasturage,  and  the  valleys  contain 
broad  stretches  of  meadow  land,  extending  on 
both  sidesof  the  sti-eams  by  which  they  are 
watered  to  the  first  rise  of  table  land  or  moun- 
tain, and. with  irrigation  producing  good  crops 
of  wheati  oats,  barley,  and  the  common  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  climate  is  not  well  adapt- 
ed to  Indian  coin.  The  valleys  of  the  Clear- 
water, Salmon,  Payette,  and  Bois^  rivers  are 
large,  and  generally  have  good  facilities  for 
irrigation ;  and  there  are  well  sheltered  and 
fertile  bottom  lands  on  the  Weiser,  St.  Jo- 
seph, and  Cteur  d'AI^ne,  and  fertile  tracts  on 
tlie  shores  of  Lakes  Cam  d'Alfine  and  Pend 
d'Oreille.  Other  important  valleys  are  those 
of  the  Bruneau  in  the  southwest,  of  "Wood 
river  in  the  south,  and  of  Bear  river,  whicli 
contains  thriving  Mormon  settlements.  The 
extreme  tiortb  is  well  timbered  and  has  much 
fertile  land.  The  basin  of  tie  Snake  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  and.  through  it  tiie  river  has 
cut  a  vast  oafton,  varying  in  depth  from  100  to 
1,000  ft.  The  streams  that  empty  into  tlie 
Snake  for  some  distance  below  tiie  Shoshone 
falls  sink,  and,  passing  under  the  strata  of  lava, 
fall  from  the  ades  of  the  canon  into  the  main 
strewn.  The  greater  portion  of  the  basin, 
though  much  of  it  might  be  rendered  produc- 
tive by  irrigation,  ia  a  barren  waste,  pi-odneing 
only  sage  brush,  but  along  the  streams  are  val- 
leys containing  arable  land,  and  the  surround- 
ing foot  hills  are  generally  covered  with  bunch 
grass,  affording  excellent  pasturage.  ,  Of  the 
totol  area  of  55,238,160  acres,  16,925,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  United  States  general  land  ofiice,  are 
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suited  to  agriculture;  5,000^000  to  grazing; 
14,338,160  are  sterile,  producing  only  wild  sage 
and  occasional  tnfts  of  buffalo  grass,  but  most- 
Ij  reclaimable  .into  pastnre  and  ^ricnltural 
land  bj  irrigation ;  18,400,000,  mountrins,  in- 
cluding 7,500,000  acres  of  timber  land  and 
8,000,000  of  mineral  land ;  and  576,000  acres 
are  cpvered  by  lakes.  In  1870  Uiere  were 
77,139  acres  in  farms,  of  which  26,603  were 
improved.  The  cash  value  of  farms  was  $492,- 
890 ;  of  farming  impleraeots  aud  machinery, 
$59,205 ;  amount  of  wages  paid  durin"  the 
year,  including  the  value  of  board,  $158  XI 
estimated  value  of  all  farm  product  on  n 
eluding  betterments  and  additions  to  t  k 
$637,797 ;  value  of  orchai-d  products,  $7  5  of 
produce  of  market  gardens,  $24,577;  of  home 
manufactures,  $34,730 ;  of  animals  slai  1  te  d 
or  sold  for  slaughter,  $57,933 ;  of  live  stock 
$520,680.  There  were  2,151  horses,  871  mnles 
and  asaes,  4,171  milch  cows,  522  working  oxen, 
6,763  other  cattle,  1,021  sheep,  and  3,316  swine, 
besides  624  horses  and  49,540  cattle  not  on 
farms.  The  productions  were  73,725  bushels 
of  winter  and  1,925  of  spring  wheat,  1,766  of 
rye,  6,7S0  of  Indian  corn,  100,119  of  oats,  73,- 
316  of  barley,  64,534  of  Irish  potatoes,  610' of 
P^as  and  l)eans,  14  of  grass  seed,  S,415  lbs.  of 
wool,  111,480  of  butter,  4,464  of  cheese,  21  of 
hops,  11,260  gallons  of  milk  sold,  and  6,985 
tons  of  hay.  The  number  of  mannfacturing 
eatablishthenta  was  101,  having  11  steam  en- 
gines of  311  horse  power  and  16  water  wheels 
of  295  horse  power ;  nnmber  of  hands  em- 
ployed, 265  ;  capital  invested,  $743,300 ;  wages 
pdd  durii^  the  year,  $112,872 ;  valne  of  ma- 
terials nsed,  $691,785  ;  of  products,  $1,047,- 
624.  The  only  important  establishments  were 
8  quartz  mil!s'(value  of  products,  $523,100),  3 
flouring  and  grist  mills,  10  saw  mills,  7  brew- 
eries, and  2  distilleries.  The  United  States 
commissioner  of  mining  statistics  in  1871  states 
the  number  of  quwtz  mills,  including  those 
not  in  operation,  at  SO,  having  344  stamps  and 
4  arastraa,  and  mostly  run  by  steam ;  9  were 
for  the  production  of  gold  alone,  and  31  for 
the  production  of  gold  and  silver.  Tliere  is 
a  national  bank  at  BoisS  City,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  No  railroads  are  in  operation  in 
the  territory,  bnt  the  Northern  Pacific  is  to 
cross  the  N.  part. — The  government  is  similar 
to  that  of  other  territories.  The  executive 
officers  are  a  governor  and  a  secretary,  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  for  four  years ;  also  a 
treasurer,  comptroHer,  prison  commissioner, 
and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  crea- 
ted by  local  law.  Legislative  authority  is  vest- 
ed in  a  conncOof  18  members  and  a  house  of 
representatives  of  26,  elected  biennially  by  the 
people.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  su- 
preme court,  district  courts,  probate  courts, 
and  jQsQces  of  the  peace.  The  supreme  court 
consists  of  three  judges  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent with  the  consent  of  the  senate  for  four 
years,  and  has  appellate  jurisdiction.    A  dis- 


trict court,  with  general  original  jurisdiction, 
is  held  in  eacli  of  the  three  judicial  districts 
into  which  the  territory  is  divided,  by  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court.  There  is  a  probate 
court  for  each  county,  with  the  ordinary  pow- 
ers of  such  courts.  Justices  of  the  peace  nave 
jurisdiction  of  inferior  cases.  The  assessed 
value  of  real  estate  in  1870  was  $1,936,565 ; 
of  personal  property,  $3,365,640;  total  as- 
sessed value,  $6,392,205 ;  true  value  of  real 
and  personal,  $6,553,681 ;  taxation  not  nation- 
il  $174,711,  of  which  $40,694  was  territorial, 
$132  171  county,  and  $1,946  Town,  city,  &c. ; 
1  ulh  debt,  $232,621,  of  which $218,522  (t33,- 
^■89  b  nded)  was  county  and  $4,099  ($2,543 
bonded)  town,  city,  &c  The  receipts  into  the 
t  to  al  treasury  for  the  two  years  ending 
No  30,  1873,  according  to  the  treasurer's  re- 
po  t,  ere  $101,103,  including  $16,607  24  on 
band  at  the  beginning  of  the  period ;  expen- 
ditures, $89,817  18 ;  balance,  $11,284  82.  The 
receipts  are  derived  from  taxes  on  property 
and  polls  and  from  licenses.  The  floating  debt 
at  the  above  date,  less  cash  in  the  treasury, 
was  $58,389  73 ;  bonded  debt  in  coin,  $65,- 
058  51;  payable  Dec  1,  1875  and  1876,  upon 
which  interest  to  the  amount  of  $4,471  81  was 
unpaid.  In  1870  there  were  35  schools,  of 
which  31  were  public,  with  88  teachers,  1,208 
pupils,  and  an  annual  income  of  $19,933.  In 
1872  the  number  of  school  districts  was  87; 
public  schools,  32 ;  school  houses,  36 ;  teachers, 
60,  of  whom  36  were  males  and  84  females; 
children  of  school  age,  1,898 ;  number  enrolled, 
1,416;  total  expenditures,  $17,219  56.  The 
census  of  1870  returns  43  libraries,  containing 
10,625  volumes,  of  which  11  with  2,860  volumes 
were  not  private ;  6  newspapers  (1  tri-weekly, 
I  semi-weekly,  and  4  weekly),  issuing  200,- 
300  copies  annually  and  having  an  average 
circulation  of  2,750;  and  15  church  oi^aniza- 
tions  (2  Baptist,  6  Episcopal,  2  Mormon,  1 
Presbyterian,  and  4  Roman  Catholic),  having 
12  edifices  with  3,150  sittings,  and  property  to 
the  vdue  of  $18,200. — Idaho  was  created  a 
territory  by  the  act  of  congress  of  March  3, 
1863,  from  portions  of  D^ota,  Nebraska,  and 
Washington  territories,  comprising  an  area  of 
336,373  sq.  m.,  and  embracing  the  present  ter- 
ritory of  Montana  and  nearly  all  of  Wyoming. 
The  region  within  its  present  limits  is  a  portion 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase  of  1808,  and  was 
included  fii-st  in  Oregon  and  subsequently  in 
Washington  territory.  The  Cteur  d'Alfene  mia- 
Mon  was  established  in  1843,  and  is  situated 
about  15  m.  E.  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 
The  permanent  settlement  of  the  territory  did 
not  begin  until  the  discovery  of  gold  in  I860. 

IDIBO,  a  W.  central  county  of  Idaho  territo- 
ry, bounded  N.  by  Salmon  river,  W.  by  Oregon, 
and' watered  by  the  Little  Salmon  and  other 
streams ;  area,  8,500  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1870,  849, 
of  whom  435  were  Chinese.  A  large  portiiAi 
of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests  of  pine. 
There  are  several  fertile  valleys  containing 
good  land.    On  the  tributaries  of  the  Salmon 
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are  rich  placer  mines  of  gold.  The  protluo- 
tions  in  ISTO  were  1,111  tushels  of  wheat, 
1,580  of  Indian  corn,  1,675  of  oats,  6,810  of 
potatoes,  and  63  tons  of  hay.  There  were  385 
horses  and  663  cattle.    Capital,  Washington. 

IDELEK,  (AilsOaD  Lndw^,  a  German  mathe- 
matician, bom  at  Gross-Erese,  in  Brandenburg, 
Sept.  21, 1766,  died  Ang.  10, 1846.  His  earliest 
ivork  waa  the  editing  in  1704  of  an  astronomi- 
cal almanac  for  the  Flnissian  government.  Ho 
tanght  mathematics  and  mechanics  in  the  school 
of  woods  and  forests,  and  also  in  the  military 
Bchool,  and  in*1821  became  professor  in  the 
university  of  Berlin.  His  works  include  Su- 
toHsehe  UntenitchungBn  uber  die  aatronomi- 
sehen  Jieobaektungen  der  Alien  (L^fsie,  1806); 
SandhuehdermatkematUckenund  techniecken 
Ohronologie  (Beilin,  1835-'6);  and  Die  Zeit- 
recknung  der  Ckinemi  (Berlin,  1839). 

IDES,  in  the  Roman  calendar,  the  15th  day 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  and  the 
13th  day  of  the  other  months.  The  eight  days 
preceding  the  ides  were  named  from  it,  and 
Btyled  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  &o.,  day  before  the  ides. 
Under  the  empire  the  senate  sat  regnlarly  on 
the  ides  and  on  the  calends,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ides  of  Mtoch,  the  anniversary  of  Osesar's 
death,  which  was  regarded  as  a  dies  ater. 

IDIOCI,  or  Idlstfy,  a  term  now  used  to  ex- 
press a  condition  of  mental  imtecility,  ihongh 
this  idea  was  not  onginolly  contained  in  the 
root  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  idiot 
(iduirijf)  amojig  the  Greeks  was  primarily  the 
private  individual,  in  distinction  from  the  man 
who  participated  in  public  affairs;  nest,  as  the 
educated  classes,  especially  in  Sparta,  where 
the  word  is  believed  to  have  originated,  alone 
took  part  in  pnblio  life,  iSi^n/;  came  to  mean 
an  ignorant  or  unlettered  man ;  and  finally,  as 
ignorance  tended  to  mental  degradation,  it  was 
applied  to  one  who  did  not  possess  the  capa^ 
dty  to  letffn.  N^umeroua  attempts  have  been 
made  to  define  idiocy,  but  none  of  them  have 
been  perfectly  satisfactoiy.  Dr.  H.  P.  Ayres 
defines  it  as  "  that  state  of  human  existence 
which  continuously  manifests  no  signs  of  in- 
telligence nor  instinct."  "  The  type  of  an 
idiot,"  says  Dr.  Seguin,  "is  one  who  knows 
nothing,  can  do  notliing,  wishes  for  nothing; 
and  each  idiot  approaches  in  a  gi'eater  or  less 
d^ee  this  standard  of  idiocy."  In  a  later 
work  he  writes  more  definitely;  "Idiocy  is  a 
specific  infirmity  of  the  cranio-spinal  axis,  pro- 
dnced  by  deficiency  of  nutrition  in  vitro  and 
in  neo-nati.  It  incapacitates  mostly  the  func- 
tions which  give  rise  to  the  reflex,  instinctive, 
and  conscious  phenomena  of  life;  consequent- 
ly, the  idiot  moves,  feels,  understands,  wills, 
but  imperfectly ;  does  nothing,  thinks  of  noth- 
ing, cares  for  nothing  (extreme  eases)."    This 


nence  to  the  transitory  type  through  which 
the  fcetus  was  passing;  a  similar  arrest  of  de- 
velopment takes  place  after  birth.  The  whole 
being  may  be  affected,  or  more  commonly  one 
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set  of  organs,  as  those  of  speech,  &c.  In  this 
aspect  idiocy  may  be  considered  as  a  prolonged 
infancy,  in  which,  the  infantile  grace  and, in- 
telligence having  passed  away,  the  feeble  mus- 
cular development  and  mental  weakness  of  that 
earliest  stage  of  growth  alone  remain.  Dr. 
Sagert  of  Berlin,  a  high  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, on  the  other  hand,  regards  it  as  depend- 
ing upon  a  faulty  organization  of  the  brain; 
and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  considers  "the  pare  type 
of  idiocy  to  be  a  person  whose  lack  of  under- 
standing arisesfrom  the  smallness  of  his  brain," 
though  acknowledging  that  for  one  person  in 
whom  idiocy  is  caused  by  this  circumstance 
there  are  many  in  whom  it  is  occasioned  by 
other  causes.  It  occurs  in  various  degrees, 
separated  by  no  definite  line  of  demarkation, 
from  the  typical  condition  to  a  state  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  normal  humanity.  Idiocy 
has  been  variously  classified,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  or  object  aimed  aL  Dr.  Seguin 
recognizes,  in  different  aspects,  eight  classes, 
viz. :  endemic,  when  connected  witii  some  form 
of  cretinism  (see  Oebtihism)  ;  hereditary,  when 
ancestors  or  tollateral  relatives  have  been  af- 
fected by  idiocy  or  insanity;  parental,  when 
refeiTed  to  certain  conditions  of  the  father  .or 
mother;  accidental,  when  occasioned  by  va- 
rious post-natal  causes;  profound,  when  the 
ganglia  are  altered ;  -supertieial,  when  only  the 
peripheral  termini  of  contractility  and  sensa- 
tion appear  to  be  affected;  oi^anic,  when  the 
oi^ans  are  sensibly  altered;  and  functional, 
when  no  organic  lesion  is  observable.  The 
terms  "  profound  "  and  "  superficial "  are  by 
others  used  simply  to  indicate  the  degree  of 
idiocy.  No  particular  physical  trait  is  a  crite- 
rion of  this  infirmity.  It  is  accompanied  by 
no  special  shape  of  the  body,  though  a  certain 
want  of  proportion  is  generally  observable. 
The  size  of  Hie  head,  except  in  estreme  eases 
of  hydrocephaly  or  microcephaly,  is  commonly 
quite  normal',  though  appearing  in  infancy  too 
large  and  later  in  life  too  small;  nor  is  its 
shape  a  test,  though  generally  somewhat  de- 
formed. But  any  deviation  in  the  relative  de- 
velopment of  the  segments  of  the  brain  from 
the  type  of  a  race,  or  any  imperfection  in  the 
mode  of  union  of  the  segments  of  the  skull, 
indicates  a  priori  some  anomaly  or  imperfec- 
tion of  the  faculties.  Idiocy  in  infancy  is  dif- 
ficult to  detect,  and  can  generally  be  deteimined 
only  by  comparison  with  a  healthy  child  in  the 
advance  toward  certain  powers  that  mark  tie 

Erogress  of  ordinary  infancy,  as  the  abihty  to 
old  up  the  head,  to  sit  erect,  to  use  the  hands, 
to  take  notice,  &C. ;  the  lapse  of  time  leaving 
the  idiot  further  and  further  behind  in  the 
i-ace.  In  many  cases  premature  senility  is  ex- 
hibited, which  is  believed  to  be  peculiar  to 
idiots.  The  symptoms'of  this  condition  are 
various.  The  body  is  generally  feeble,  the  cir- 
culation particularly  in  the  extremities  imper- 
fect, the  respiration  not  deep,  and  the  appetite 
sometimes  abnormal.  The  gait  is  accompanied 
by  a  sidewise  swinging  or  by  forward  plunges, 
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or  there  is  an  inability  to  walk  at  all.  The 
power  of  prehension  is  wanting  or  imperfect, 
wlrile  spasmodic,  mechanical,  or  automatic  mo- 
tioua  are  commoii.  The  touch  is  dull,  leas  fre- 
quently over-sensitive.  The  taste  aud  smell 
are  oftener  indifEerent  tliaa  abnormal.  The 
hearing  ia  passive  and  limited,  sometimes  only 
certain  sonnds  or  classes  of  sonnds  being  heed- 
ed, while  at  others,  though  the  organs  are  per- 
fect, no  sounds  are  attended  to,  and  the  patient 
becomes  practically  deaf  and  consequently 
mute,  from  inattention  of  the  will  or  absence 
of  BiLj  desire  to  hear.  The  sight  is  sometimes 
fixed  and  vaoant,  Eometimes  wandering,  and 
the  child  may  be  practically  hUnd  from  ina- 
bility of  the  will  to  control  the  vision  or  from 
indifference  of  the  mind  to  the  image  on  the 
retkia.  Speech  is  sometimes  Wholly  wanting; 
otherwise,  more  or  less  imperfect.  Idiocy  is 
most  frequently  complicated  TCith  epilepsy  and 
chorea,  less  irequently  with  paralysis  'and 
contractures,  and  less  frequently  still  with 
deafness  and  blindness;  the  degi'ce  of  men- 
tal infirmity  diminishing  in  the  same  order. 
Perhaps  the  great  feature  of  idiocy  is  the  in- 
action or  absence  of  the  will,  though  there  is 
a  DM  inertia,  by  some  called  a  negative  will, 
which  opposes  itself  to  every  attempt  to  draw 
the  idiot  from  his  indifference  and  isolation, 
or  from  the  external  trifles  upon  which  he  ex- 
pends the  little  energy  he  has.  Wlien  the  dis- 
ease ia  not  complicated  with  epilepsy,  &c.,  the 
idiot  is  harmless  and  mild ;  he  has  no  hallu- 
cinations or  delusions;  he  does  not  perceive 
wrongly,  but  only  imperfectly  or  not  at  all. 
In  some  oases,  even  when  the  general  condition 
is  very  low,  an  extraordinary  power  in  a  par- 
ticular direction,  as  in  music  or  calculation,  ia 
manifested.  Idiocy,  which  is  congenital  or  has 
its  ori^n  in  the  earlier  years,  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  dementia,  or  the  toss  of  the  men- 
tal powers  resulting  from  disease  or  the  disor- 
ganization of  the  brain  in  adults.  Tlie  latter, 
though  resembling  idiocy  in  its  apparent  re- 
sults, is  incapable  of  amelioration.  The  term 
imbecility  is  commonly  employed  to  denote  a 
mild  form  of  idiocy,  but  by  Dr.  Segnin  it  ia 
nsed  to  designate  an  arrest  of  tlie  mental 
development  m  youth  (which  may  result  in 
dementia),  when  vices,  habits,  and  tendencies 
have  been  formed  to  complicate  the  disease. 
Tlie  causes  assigned  for  idiocy  are  numerous, 
and  not  all  of  them  well  ascertained.  Inter- 
marriage of  near  relatives,  intemperance  in 
eating  or  drinking,  and  especially  sexual  con- 
gress leading  to  conception  while  one  or  both 
parties  are  intoxicated,  excess  of  sexual  in- 
dulgence or  solitary  vice,  ^ef,  fright,  or  sud- 
den and  alarming  sickness  on  the  pai't  of  the 
mother  during  gestaijpn,  the  habitual  use  of 
water  impregnated  with  maguesian  salts,  bad 
and  insufficient  food,  impure  air,  hereditary 
insanity,  and  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  taint^  are 
tlie  most  commonly  alleged  causes  of  congenital 
idiocy.  The  effect  on  women  of  the  excite- 
menfci  and  anxieties  of  modem  life,  and  of  a 


false  system  of  education,  is  stated  as  tlie  cause 
of  a  progressive  increase  of  idiocy  noticed  by 
most  persons  eng^d  in  the  treatment  of  idiots. 
Convulsions,  epileptic  fits,  hydrocephalus,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  brain,  smallpox,  scarlatina, 
and  measles,  blows  on  the  head,  or  the  transla- 
tion of  scrofulous  or  other  eruptive  diseases  to 
the  brain,  are  the  usual  inllaences  which  arrest 
mental  development  in  children.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  mother  during  lactation  likewise 
has  an  important  bearing  on  this  question. — 
While  among  some  nations  idiots  have  been 
regarded  with  a  certain  awe  as  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  Deity,  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  they  were  not  deemed 
capable  of  improvement^  and  their  condition 
was  generally  forlorn.  They  were  suffered  to 
grow  up  in  neglect  at  home,  or  were  thrown 
into  the  almshouses,  insane  asylums,  or  houses 
of  coireotion,  and  often  treated  with  cruelty. 
No  attempt  is  known  to  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove their  condition  till  the  ITtb  century. 
When  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  took  charge  of  the 
priory  of  St.  Lazarus,  he  gathered  a  few  idiots, 
and,  fitting  up  a  room  in  the  priory  for  their 
aecommodalion,  took  charge  of  them  in  per- 
son, and  attempted  to  instruct  them.  His  la- 
bors, though  continued  for  many  years,  seem 
not  to  have  been  very  succeasful.  The  next 
effort  was  made  by  the  eminent  philosopher 
and  surgeon  Itard,  the  friend  and  disciple  of 
Oondillac.  In  1T99  a  wild  boy  ("the  sav- 
age of  Aveyron "),  found  in  the  forests  of 
Aveyron,  was  brought  to  Itai'd,  who  hoped  to 
find  in  his  instruction  the  means  of  solving 
"  the  metaphysical  problem  of  determining 
what  might  be  the  degree  of  intelligence  and 
the  nature  of  the  ideas  in  a  lad  who,  deprived 
from  birth  of  all  education,  should  have  lived 
entirely  separated  from  the  iudividuab  of  his 
kind."  For  more  than  a  year  he  followed  a 
psychological  method,  but  subsequently  adopted 
a  system  founded  on  physiology,  and  labored 
to  develop  the  inteUectud  faculties  of  his  sub- 
ject by  means  of  sensations.  The  young  savage 
proved  to  be  an  idiot  of  low  grade,  and  hence 
nnfitforthe  philwophicalexperiment;  bntthe 
attempt  to  instruct  him  had  satisfied  Itard  that 
it  was  possible  to  elevate  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  idiots.  His  immense  practice,  and  the 
severe  suffering  induced  by  the  malady  which 
finally  caused  his  death,  prevented  him  from 
devoting  much  time  to  the  subject;  but  he  had 
gathered  many  facte,  and  these  he  committed 
to  his  pupil,  Dr.  Segnin,  who  entered  upon  the 
work  as  a  labor  of  love,  and  devoted  several 
years  to  a  thorough  research  into  the  causes 
and  philosophy  of  idiocy,  and  the  best  methods 
of  treating  it.  Meantime  others  had  become 
interested  in  the  subject.  In  1818,  and  for 
several  years  subsequently,  the  effort  was  made 
to  instruct  idiot  children  at  tlie  American  asy- 
Inm  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
the  measure  of  success  was  not  large,  but  their 
physical  condition  was' improved,  and  some  of 
them  were  taught  to  converse  in  the  sign  Ian- 
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gunge.  Id  !819  Dr.  Ricliartl  Pool  of  Etlin- 
bargh,  in  an  essay  on  education,  advocated  the 
establislunent  of  an  institutioa  for  imbeciles. 
In  1824  Dr.  Belhomme  of  Paris  published  an 
essay  on  the  possibility  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  idiots;  and  in  1828  a  few  were  in- 
structed for  a  short  time  at  the  Bic6tT&  one  of 
the  large  insane  hospitals  of  Paris  In  1831 
M.  Talret  attempted  the  same  work  at  the 
Salp6triSre,  anotJier  hospital  for  the  insane  in 
the  same  city.  Neither  of  these  efforts  met 
with  sufficient  suficess  to  be  contmued  In 
1833  Dr.  Voisin,  a  French  phvsiologiat  and 
phrenolo^st,  organized  a  school  for  idiots  in 
Paris,  but  it  was  not  of  long  duration  In 
1838  Ih'.  S^uin  opened  a  school  m  the  hospi- 
tal for  incurables  of  the  rue  du  Fanboai^  St. 
Martin,  and  was  soon  so  successful  that  the 
idiots  in  the  Bic6tre  were  placed  onder  his 
charge;  and  within  three  years  he  received 
from  the  French  academy,  whose  committee 
had  carefully  tested  his  system  of  instruction, 
a  testimonial  of  their  approval.  The  previous 
efforts  for  the  instruction  of  idiots  liad  been 
made  upon  no  definite  plan,  or  with  a  view  of 
testing  some  philosophical  theory  of  the  nature 
of  mind  or  the  original  constitution  of  man. 
Dr.  Seguin,  starting  with,  the  postulate  tliat 
idiocy  is  only  a  prolonged  infancy,  consulted 
nature  as  to  the  mode  by  which  tlie  physical 


powers  I 


B  cultivated  and  the  mind  educated 


m  the  infant,  and  ended  by  adopting  the 
physiological  system  of  education.  This  sys- 
tem, considering  all  the  manifestations  of  life 
as  espresaons  of  functions,  and  all  functions 
as  resultant  from  a  certain  organism,  assumes 
that  if  we  could  take  hold  of  an  organ  we 
should  be  able  to  make  it  perform  its  function ; 
and  teaches  that  as  the  oi^ans  of  sensation  are 
within  our  reach  ajid  those  of  thought  beyond 
it,  the  physiological  education  of  the  senses 
must  precede  the  psychical  education  of  the 
mind.  Applying  tnis  method  to  the  varying 
phases  of  idiocy,  each  function  is  to  be  trained 
with  especial  reference  to  the  peculiarities  and 
deficiencies  of  the  individual,  and  also  in  its 
relation  to  all  other  functions,  with  a  view  to 
a  harmonious  whole.  Important  agencies  are 
pTwe  air  and  good  food,  to  strengthen  and  in- 
vigorate the  system ;  gymnastic  appliances,  to 
exercise  the  various  functions  and  correct  ab- 
nonoal  manifestations;  mnsic,  imitation,  anal- 
ogy, contrast;  the  play  ground,  the  workshop, 
and  the  farm,  which  fnmish  a  definite  object 
and  lend  reality  to  the  esercises,  while  tiiey 
initiate  the  pupil  into  the  actual  operations  of 
life.  The  legs,  if  they  do  not  bend,  may  be 
made  to  yield  by  placing  the  child  in  a  baby- 
iumper ;  if  the  feet  refuse  to  step,  they  may 
be  taught  by  making  them  encounter,  with  the 
regularity  of  a  walk  a  spring  board  which 
alternately  and    h  ows  them  back; 

the  gait  is  irula  ei  by  t  e  use  of  dumb-bells 
and  by  cond  h      hild   between   the 

rounds  of  a  honz  n  al    adder  or  over  plai 
of  various  in  linations  and    onditions  of  si 
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face,  representing  the  principal  difficulties 
likely  to  oe  encountered  in  nature.  The  bands 
are  taught  to  grasp  by  clasping  them  about  the 
rounds  of  an  inclined  ladder  and  requiring 
them  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body,  or  by 
the  use  of  the  balancing  pole,  which  is  thrown 
back  and  forth  between  the  child  and  the 
teacher.  The  sense  of  hearing,  when  wanting, 
IS  aroused  by  music,  by  surprise  sounds,  or  by 
Bounds  connected  with  some  natural  desire,  as 
the  dripping  of  water  when  the  pupil  is  thirsty; 
the  vacant  or  wandering  sight  is  fixed  and 
awakened  by  the  steadfast  gaze  of  the  teacher, 
by  the  admission  of  light  at  intervals  into  a 
dark  room,  or  by  the  use  of  the  kaleidoscope ; 
the  touch,  the  taste,  the  smell  are  trained  by 
appropriate  exercises,  and  the  refractory  or- 
gans of  speech  are  moulded  and  manipulated 
until  they  can  utter  the  desired  sounds.  ■  The 
operations  are  at  first  passive  and  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  teacher ;  an  active  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  is  gained  by  the  presen- 
tation of  motives  within  the  understanding  of 
the  pupil.  As  each  sense  or  organ  is  carried 
progressively  toward  the  normal  performance 
of  its  function,  new  avenues  from  without  are 
opened  by  which  ideas,  at  first  concrete,  but 
afterward  more  abstract,  are  instilled  into  the 
mind.  Finding  in  idiots  the  infantile  fondness 
for  bright  colors,  teachers  avail  themselves  of 
it  to  teach  them  the  distinctions  of  color  and 
form  ;  noticing  their  liking  for  playthings, 
they  furnish  Uiem  with  builders'  blocks,  cups 
and  balls,  and  other  toys,  by  which  they  ai'o 
instructed  in  number,  f oi-m,  and  size ;  words, 
not  letters  (these,  except  as  a  training  for  the 
eye,  come  later),  and  the  meaning  of  words  are 
taught  by  pictures  and  objects.  Throughout 
these  processes  individual  training  is  alternated 
with  instruction  in  groups.  Simnltaneously 
with  the  physical  and  mental  training,  the 
idiots  are  instructed  as  f ar  aa  practicable  in  the 
social  and  moral  relations  and  duties  by  practice 
and  example.  The  system  thus  briefly  sum- 
marized is  the  one  now  followed  or  aimed  at 
in  the  principal  institutions  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  enthusiasm  of  phi- 
lanthropists has  perhaps  in  some  cases  led  to 
the  expectation  of  higher  results  than  have 
been  or  are  likely  to  be  realized.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  tliose  under  instruction  will 
make  little  or  no  intellectual  progress ;  the  mind 
is  too  thickly  shrouded  for  the  light  to  reach 
it.  The  condition  of  those  suffering  from  ep- 
ilepsy is  still  more  hopeless.  The  training 
school  may  slightly  improve  their  physicd  con- 
dition, but  that  is  all.  There  is  however  a 
large  number,  and  those  often  apparently  the 
worst  oases  when  admitted,  who  will  attain  to 
a  considerable  d^ree  of  intelligence  under  ju- 
dicious instruction,  and  will  develop  sufHcient 
ability  to  be  capable,  under  the  direction  of 
others,  of  acquiring  a  hvelihood.  A  consid- 
erable number  learn  to  add,  subtract,  multiply, 
and  divide,  in  numbers  below  100 ;  but  in 
most  cases  they  grasp  the  idea  of  numbers 
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witli  great  difficulty.  In  geography  tliey  make 
more  progress.  In  penmanslup  and  drawing 
many  of  tliera  are  very  expert,  and  most  of 
tlie  ^rls  and  some  of  Uie  boys  eshibit  consid- 
erable skill  in  needle  work.  In  moral  training 
they  have  generally  exhibited  a  remai'kahle  sus- 
ceptibility for  improvement.  It  is  estimated 
that  of  idiots  not.  affected  by  epilepsy,  who 
are  brought  under  instruction  in  childhood, 
from  one  third  to  one  fourth  may  be  made 
capable  of  performing  tlie  ordinary  duties  of 
life  with  tolerable  ability.  They  may  learn  to 
read  and  write,  to  understand  the  elementary 
facts  of  geography,  history,  and  aritlimetic,  U> 
labor  in  9ie  meclianio  arts  under  proper  super- 
vision, and  to  attain  sufficient  knowledge  of 
government  and  morals  to  fulfil  many  of  the 
duties  of  a- citizen.  A  larger  class,  probably 
one  half  of  the  whole,  will  become  cleanly, 
quiet,  able  perhaps  to  read  and  write  imper- 
fectly, and  to  perform  under  tlie  direction  of 
others  many  kinds  of  work  requiring  little 
thought.  This  class,  if  neglected  after  leaving 
school,  will  he  likely  to  relapse  into  many  of 
their  early  habits.  A  small  number,  perhaps  the 
moat  promising  at  entering,  will  make  little  or 
no  progress.  Nor  can  the  result  in  any  par- 
ficular  case  be  predicted  beforehand,  and  no 
methods  of  instniction  yet  adopted  will  in- 
variably develop  the  slumbering  intellect,  and 
.  confirm  and  correct  the  enfeebled  or  depraved 
will.  According  to  Dr.  Seguin,  "  not  one  in  a 
thousand  has  been  entirely  refractory  to  treat- 
ment ;  not  one  in  a  hundred  who  has  not  been 
made  more  happy  and  healthy ;  more  than 
30  per  cent  have  been  taught  to  conform  to 
social  and  moral  law,  and  rendered  capable  of 
order,  of  good  feeling,  and  of  working  like  the 
third  of  a  man ;  more  than  40  per  cent,  have  be- 
come capable  of  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
life  under  friendly  control,  of  understanding 
moral  and  social  abstractions,  of  working  like 
twotliirds  of  a  man;  and  25  to  30  per  cent, 
come  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  standard  of 
manhood,  till  some  of  them  will  defy  the 
scrutiny  of  good  judges  when  compared  with 
ordinary  young  women  and  men."  Tlie  insti- 
tutions generally,  under  the  pressure  of  appli- 
cations, do  not  receive  those  afflicted  with  epi- 
lepsy, congenital  insanity,  paralysis,  &c.,  and 
retain  only  tliose  that  promise  improvement. 
The  age  of  admission  in  most  instances  is  from 

6  to  14,  and  the  term  of  instruction  from  5  to 

7  yeai's. — Dr.  Seguin  continued  the  instruction 
of  idiots  in  Paris  till  1848,  a  part  of  tlie  time 
in  a  private  establishment.  In  183)t  he  pub- 
lished with  Esquirol  his  first  pamphlet,  and  in 
1846  his  treatise  on  the  treatment  of  idiocy, 
which  placed  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of 
living  psychologists.  In  1848  he  visited  the 
United  States,  and  assisted  in  the  organization 
and  improvement  of  several  institutions  for 
idiot  instruction ;  and  he  now  resides  in  New 
York.  (See  SEsmH.)  In  1839  Dr.  Guggen- 
bahl  began  the  study  of  cretinism  in  Switz- 
erland, and  in  1843   opened  bis  school 


the  Abendberg.    In  the  latter  year  Sfigert,  a 
teacher   of   deaf  mutes   at   Berlin   (now   im- 

Serial  councillor  and  general  inspector  of  the 
epartment  of  instruction  of  unfortunates  in 
Prussia),  began  to  receive  idiotic  pupils,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  in 
order  the  better  to  understand  their  physiolo- 
peal  condition.  The  school  of  Dr.  Guggen- 
b&hl  was  discontinued  at  his  death  in  1863. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  his  system  was 
a  failure.  At  present  (18'!4)  there  ai'e  three 
schools  in  France :  tliat  at  the  BicStre,  under 
the  supervision  of  IL  De  Laporte,  with  about  , 
20  inmates;  that  in  the  Salpetri6re,  under  Dr. 
Delasiauve  and  MUe.  Nichol,  with  50  inmates; 
and  that  in  the  insane  asylum  at  Clermont 
in  tlie  department  of  Oise,  superintended  by 
Dr..  Labitte,  and  having  16  inmates.  In  Bel- 
gium there  are  separate  departments  for  idiots 
in  the  insane  asylums  at  Gheel  and  at  Ghent; 
the  former,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Bulckens,  having  15  Idiotic  youth,  and  the  lat- 
ter, under  Dr.  Inghels,  about  40.  In  Switzer- 
land there  are  two  private  trwning  schools  for 
idiots :  one  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Appenzeller,  opened  in 
1868,  and  having  13  pupils  in  I8T4-  the  other 
near  Basel,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Iselin, 
opened  in  1850,  and  having  16  pupils.  In 
1803  there  were  15  institutions  in  Germany, 
mostly  private,  viz, :  at  Bendorf,  Berhn  (two), 
Hasserode,  Neinstedt,  and  Scbreiberhan,  in 
Prus«a;  Ecksberg  and  Neudettelsau,  in  Ba- 
varia; Buschbad,  Hnbertsburg  (two),  and 
Mackera,  in  Saxony ;  Mariaberg  and  Winter- 
bach,  in  Wflrtemberg;  and  Langenhagen,  in 
Hanover.  At  present  there  are  10  schools 
for  idiots  in  Prussia,  some  of  which  are  mdn- 
tdned  by  the  state  and  others  by  the  prov- 
inces. The  only  asylum  for  idiots  in  the 
Netherlands  is  the  medical  asylum  for  idiotic 
youth  at  the  Hague,  opened  in  1858,  which 
took  its  origin  from  the  day  school  for  idiots, 
opened  in  1855.  The  number  of  inmates  March 
33,  1874,  was  48  (25  boys  and  23  girls),  while 
the  day  school,  which  is  continued  in  con- 
nection with  the  asylum,  and  only  receives 
children  residing  at  the  Hague,  has  25  pu- 
pils. These  institutions  are  supported  by  sub- 
sidies, by  contributions,  and  by  fees  of  pupils. 
They  are  under  the  charge  of  A.  S,  Moeaveld 
as  director  or  superintendent,  who  with  his 
wife  has  13  assistants,  and  of  Dr.  0.  TV.  Eiken- 
dal  as  physician.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
13,  including  one  instructor  in  gymnastics  and 
two  in  handicraft.  In  Sweden  there  are  three 
schools  for  idiots  in  operation,  viz. :  at  Sksfde 
in  the  province  of  West  Gothland,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Miss  E.  Cai'lbeck,  opened 
in  1868,  and  in  1874  having  33  pupils;  at 
Stockholm,  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss 
W,  Lundell,  opened  in  1870,  and  having  20  pu- 
pils; at  Stromsholm,  in  the  province  of  West- 
manland,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R. 
Bruce,  opened  in  I87I,  and  having  10  pupils. 
These  schools  receive  only  congenital'  idiots 
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who  give  hope  of  iraprovement.  Two  otli- 
ers  are  about  to  tie  opened,  at  StrengnSs 
Bad  Gefle.  There  ia  a  trwuing  school  in  St. 
Petersburg;,  and  also  one  at  Newcastle,  New 
Sonth  Wales,  which  in  1872  had  132  pupils. 
The  first  schools  in  England  were  small,  and 
were  sustMned  by  some  benevolent  ladies,  in 
the  towns  of  Lancaster,  Bath,  Ipswich,  and 
Brighton.  In  1847  an  effort  was  made  to  es- 
tablish an  institution  in  some  degree  commen- 
surate with  the  wants  of  the  class  for  whom  it 
was  intended.  In  this  movement  Dr.  John 
Conolly,  the  Eer.  Dr.  Andrew  Eeed,  the  Rev. 
Edwin  Sidney,  and  Sir  S.  llorton  Peto  'distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  zeal  and  liberality. 
They  first  rented  a  nobleman's  reddence,  called 
Park  house,  at  Highgate,  near  London,  in  1843, 
and  two  years  subsequently  Esses  hall  at  Col- 
chester. In  1853  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
present  capacious  and  admirably  appointed  in- 
stitution at  Eorlswood,  near  Redhill,  Surrey, 
was  laid,  and  it  was  opened  in  1855.  It  now 
has  about  700  inmates,  and  is  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dr.  G.  W.  Grabham.  With  it  is 
connected  a  farm  of  about  100  acres,  and  many 
of  the  pnpils  are  instructed  in  farming  and 

fardening,  while  others  ai'e  taught  mat  making, 
asket  mating,  tailoring,  carpentering,  and  sim- 
ilar employments.  Upon  its  opening  the  in- 
mates of  Park  house  were  removed  to  it,  and 
nltimateiy  those  of  Esses  hall,  which  was 
closed  in  1858.  The  latter  was  reopened  in 
1869  as  the  eastern  counties  asylum  for  idiots 
and  imbeciles,  and  now  has  about  70  inmates. 
The  western  counties  jisylum  was  established 
in  1864  at  Starcross,  near  Exeter;  and  the 
Dorridge, Grove  idiot  asylum  at  Knowie,  now 
known  as  the  midland  oonnties  asylum,  was 
opened  in  1886.  More  recently  the  Royal  Al- 
bert asylum  (northern  counties)  has  been  es- 
tablished near  Lancaster,  occupying  a  fine  build- 
ing surrounded  with  ample  grounds,  and  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  600  inmates ;  it  is  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth. 
These  institutions  are  supported  chiefly  by  sub- 
scriptions and  donations ;  pupils  ai-e  admitted 
upon  payment,  and  may  enjoy  tlie  benefits  of 
instructioh  gratuitously  by  the  nomination  of 
the  boards  of  directors  or  the  election  of  the 
subscribers.  The  private  institution  of  Dr. 
Langdon  Down,  formerly  superintendent  of 
Earlswood,  at  Normansfleld,  near  Loudon,  has 
about  60  inmates,  and  is  designed  only  for  the 
wealthy.  Besides  these  training  schools,  there 
are  two  large  asylums  near  London  maintained 
by  the  poor-law  boards  for  keeping  and  feed- 
ing idiots  and  dements.  In  Scotiand,  besides 
the  institution  established  in  1858  on  the  estate 
of  Sir  Jolm  and  Lady  Ogilvie  at  Baldovan,  near 
Dundee,  there  is  the  "  Scottish  national  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  imbecile  children," 
founded  by  a  society  organized  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  opened  in  1862  at  Larbert,  Stirling- 
shire, under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  David 
Brodie,  who  for  several  years  previously  had 
been  in  charge  of  a  ss;hooi  for  idiots  in  Ediu- 
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burgh.  The  present  superintendent  is  Dr.  W. 
W.  Ireland,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  about 
SO.  In  Ireland  an  establishment  has  recentiy 
been  endowed  by  Dr.  Stewart,  to  which  it  was 
intended  to  remove  the  inmates  of  the  asylum 
for  lunatics  and  idiots  at  Lucan,  near  Dublin. 
The  only  idiot  asylum  in  Canada  was  opened 
in  July,  1873,  at  London,  Ontai-io.  It  occupies 
a  separate  building,  accommodating  40  patients, 
in  the  grounds  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane, 
and  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Henry  Landon, 
the  superintendent  of  that  institution.  It  is  as 
yet  merely  a  house  of  refuge,  but  the  present 
building  is  to  be  enlargMl,  and  another  provi- 
ded elsewhere  for  a  training  school.  In  the 
United  States,  where  there  are  now  10  insti- 
tutions, the  movement  for  the  instruction  of 
idiots  commenced  almost  simultaneously  in 
New  York  and  Massachusetts.  Efforts  had 
been  made,  in  isolated  cases  (apart  from  the 
attempts  at  the  American  asylum  already  re- 
ferred to),  to  instruct  idiot  children  iu  the  Per- 
kins institution  for  the  blind  in  Boston,  and  in 
the  New  York  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  as 
early  as  1833  or  1839 ;  but  the  feasibility  of  or- 
ganizing an  institution  for  their  treatment  and 
training  does  not  s'eem  to  have  been  thought  of 
till  tte  attention  of  philanthropists  was  drawn 
to  it  by  the  eloquent  letters  of  Mr.  George 
Sumner,  describing  his  visits  to  the  schools  in 
Paris.  These  letters  were  published  in  1845, 
and  Dr.  8.  B.  Woodward,  long  known  as  the 
superintendent  of  tiie  hospital  for  the  insane  at 
Worcester,  Mass.-,  and  Dr.  Frederick  F.  Backus 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  soon  after  corresponded 
upon  (he  subject.  Dr.  Backus  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  New  Yqrk  state  senate  in  the  an- 
tumn  of  1846,  and  in  January,  1846,  read  a  re- 
port wliich  he  had  drawn  up  on  the  subject  of 
idiot  instruction,  and  the  necessity  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  pui-pose.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
reported  a  bill  for  such  an  institution.  During 
the  same  montii  a  bill  passed  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  appointing  a  coromission  to  inves- 
tigate the  condition  of  the  idiots  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  report  on  the  necessity  of  measures 
for  their  instruction.  The  result  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  experimental  school  in  Octo- 
ber, 1848,  in  a  wing  of  the  institution  for  the 
blind  at  Sontii  Boston.  Dr.  Hervey  B.  Wil- 
bur, a  young  physician  of  Barre,'Mass.,  open- 
ed a  school  for  idiot  children  there  in  July, 
1848.  The  school  at  South  Boston  was  incor- 
porated in  1850  as  the  "Massachusetts  school 
for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth,"  and  has 
remained  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  8.  G. 
Howe.  The  state  makes  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $16,500,  and  poor  children  are  admitted 
without  charge  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  governor,  beddes  which  there  are  some  pay- 
ing pnpils  and  a  few  supported  by  the  stjites  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode 
Island.  Facilities  are  afforded  here  for  employ- 
ing the  inmates  in  the  simpler  branches.of  man- 
ufacture. The  number  under  instruction  in  1878 
was  122 ;  number  rem.'iining  at  tlie  close  of  the 
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jear,  119;  expenditures,  $1T,560  38.  In  1351 
the  institution  whose  organization  Dr.  Baeltus 
tkad  sought  in  1S46  was  tinall;  established,  first 
as  an  experimental  school  at  Albany,  and  sub- 
sequently as  a  permanent  state  institution,  the 
"New  York  asylum  for  idiots,"  at'Syraeuse. 
The  state  in  1855  erected  a  fine  edifice  for  it  in 
the  latter  city,  at.a  cost  of  between  $80,000  and 
$90,000,  with  accommodations  for  150  pupils. 
•It  has  been  from  the  first  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  who  was  called  from 
Barre  to  organize  the  experimental  school.  It 
has  an  extensive  farm,  and  has  been  enlai^ed 
to  accommodate  236  inmates.  The  number  of 
pnpils  in  1871  was  155,  of  whom  00  were  males 
and  65  females.  Tlie  number  under  instrnc- 
tion  in  1872  was  164,  of  whom  132  were  whol- 
ly supported  by  the  state,  the  rest  paying  whol- 
ly or  in  part  for  their  maintenance;  number 
remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year,  163 ;  num- 
ber of  teachers,  5 ;  other  olficers,  &c.,  6 ;  ex- 
penditures, 134,049  69.  In  1852  a  private 
school  was  established  at  Germantown,  Pa., 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Richards,  which  resulted  in  the 
incorporation  in  the  following  year  of.  the 
"  Pennsylvania  training  school  for  feeble- 
minded children."  In  186T,  having  received 
a  grant  from  the  state,  and  liberal  subscrip- 
tions from  individuals,  its  trustees  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  abont  a  mile  from  Media,  Dela- 
ware CO.,  and  13  m.  from  Philadelphia,  and 
commenced  the  erection  of  the  building  vf'hich 
is  now  occupied.  This  institution  has  a  farm 
of  more  than  100  acres,  and  was  at  first  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  J.  Parish,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  the  present  su- 
perintendent. The  numljer  under  instruction 
in  1873  was  249 :  remfuning  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  222,  of  whom  123  were  males  and  99 
females;  84  were  supported  wholly  and  24 
partly  by  the  state,  27  by  New  Jersey,  3  by 
Delaware,  12  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  58 
by  parents  or  guardians,  and  14  by  the  institu- 
tion; expenditures,  $53,985  40.  There  are 
four  departments.  The  a^lu«i  embraces  a  dis- 
tinct portion  of  the  building  and  grounds,  ac- 
commodating about  25  male  inmates,  who  are 
only  susceptible  of  habit-training,  and  only  a 
small  proportion  of  whom  can  be  advantage- 
ously employed  at  work  of  any  kind.  A  fund 
has  been  started  to  erect  a  separate  building 
for  an  asylum.  The  nursery,  also  distinct  from 
the  other  departments,  accommodates  82  cbil^ 
dren  of  helpless  condition,  who  are  attended 
by  experienoed  nurses.  The  school  depart- 
ment IS  divided  into  five  classes,  and  at  tbe 
close  of  1873  included  117  children,  who  re- 
ceive from  three  to  five  hours'  instruction 
daily.  The  exercises,  while  having  especial 
reference  to  trMning  in  articulation,  move- 
ments, and  ideas,  diner  little  from  those  in 
schools  of  the  primary  and  secondary  grade 
for  intelhgent  children.  The  industrial  depart- 
ment embraced  39  boys  and  20  girls,  who 
either  were  only  capable  of  being  tangbt  man- 
ual labor,  or  had  been  through  the  school 


training  and  could  with  advantage  to  them- 
selves be  instructed  and  kept  in  usefulness. 
Of  the  whole  number  (701)  admitted  to  the 
close  of  1873,  there  were  mutes,  138;  semi- 
mutea,  176;  defective  in  articulation,  204 ;  de- 
fective in  sight,  142 ;  defective  in  hearing, 
189;  nnable  to- walk,  19;  of  imperfect  gait, 
344 ;  unable  to  feed  themselves,  74 ;  unable  to 
dress  themselves,  158;  uncleanly  in  habits, 
269;  of  destructive  habits,  374;  epileptic, 
157 ;  malformed,  90 ;  sorofulons,  575.  tip  to 
July  1, 1872,  the  improvement  had  been  as  fol- 
lows: taught  to  speak,  58;  articulation  im- 
proved, 253;  taught  to  read,  254;  to  write, 
146;  to  feed  themselves,  61;  to  dress  them- 
selves, 94 ;  to  walk,  5  _;  gait  improved,  286 ; 
reformed  from  bad  habits,  164;  from  destruc- 
tive habits,  302 ;  accustomed  to  some  employ- 
ment, 241;  epilepsy  cured,  38;  epilepsy  im- 
proved, 78.  From  the  report  for  1870  it  ap- 
pears that  of  600  who  had  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  the  institution,  81  became  capable  of 
earning  their  own  support  in  domestic  seirice, 
farming,  or  certain  shop  employments,  under 
the  guidance  of  friends ;  140  were  able  to  earn 
a  half  support;;  118  could  perform  small  ser- 
vices of  no  great  value;  while  161  were  whol- 
ly dependent,  earning  nothing,  and  evincing  an 
improvement  only  in  their  personal  habits,  in 
deTicacy,  language,  or  movement;  267  proved 
to  be  adapted  to  schools,  and  283  were  not  sus- 
ceptible of  scholastic  improvement.  In  1857 
the  "  Ohio  state  asylum  for  the  education  of 
idiotic  and  imbecile  youth  "  was  organized  at 
Columbus  as  an  experimental  school,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.'E.  J.  Patfecpon,  who 
was  succeeded  in  1860  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Doren, 
the  present  superintendent.  It  was  perma- 
nently established  in  1864,  when  a  farm  of  130 
acres,  abont  2  m.  W.  of  the  eity,  was  pur- 
chased, and  the  erection  of  a  building  to  accom- 
modat«  250  inmates  (since  somewhat  enlarged) 
commenced,  which  was  occupied  in  1868.  The 
number  under  instruction  in  1872  was  812 ; 
remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year,  288 ;  teach- 
ers, 11;  other  officers,  &c.,  4;  expenditures, 
$84,435  58.  This  institution  is  entirely  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  and  all  pupils  are  main- 
tained and  educated  free  of  charge,  except  for 
clothing.  The  "Connecticut  school  for  im- 
beciles" was  established  at  Lakeville  in  1858, 
and  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in  1861 ; 
it  is  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  H.  M. 
Knight.  The  number  under  instruction  during 
the  year  endii^  May  1, 1872,  was  55 ;  remain- 
ing on  that  date,  48,  of  whom  30  were  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  state  to  the  amount  of  $3  a 
week.  The  state  has  also  appropriated  money 
for  the  erection  and  enlargem.ent  of  buildings. 
The  "  Kentucky  institution  for  the  education 
of  feeble-minded  children  and  idiots"  was  es- 
tablished at  Frankfort  in  1860,  and  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Black.  The 
number  of  inmates  in  1874  was  104.  The 
"Dlinois  institution  for  the  education  of  fee- 
ble-minded children  "  was  established  at  Jack- 
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BonviOe  in  1865  aa  an  csperimental  ecliool, 
under  tlie  charge  of  tbe  board  of  directors  of 
the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumh,  and  was 
inoorporated  under  ita  owm  hoard  of  trustees 
in  1871.  It  haa  been  from  the  first  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr,  Charles  T,  Wilbur, 
brother  of  the  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  institution.  The  number  under  instruc- 
tion in  1873  was  126;  remaining  at  the  close 
of  the  jear,  100,  of  whom  66  were  males  and 
84  females;  teachers,  4;  other  ofBcers,  &a.,' 
8 ;  expenditures,  $35,777  49.  The  pupils  are 
divided  into  seven  classes.  The  expenses  of 
the  institntion,  except  for  clothing  of  pupils, 
are  defrayed  by  the  state.  The  idiot  asylum 
on  Randall's  island,  supported  by  the  city  of 
New  York,  is  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Her- 
bert, matron,  and  in  1874  had  167  inmates,  of 
whom  91  were  males  and  76  females;  44  were 
unimprovable  cases;  the  remaining  123  were 
receiving  instruction  in  a  school  opened  in  Oc- 
tolier,  1867,  and  conducted  hy  Miss  Mary  C. 
Dunphy  (who  has  been  principal  from  the  first), 
with  three  assistants.  The  private  institution 
at  Barre,  Mass.,  has  since  IS51  been  carried 
on  by  Dr.  George  Brown.  It  embraces  ample 
gi'oands,  handsomely  laid  out,  with  several 
buildings,  in  which  the  patients  are  classified 
according  to  their  condition  and  the  pecunia- 
ry ability  or  inclination  of  tie  parents.  The 
number  of  inmates  is  about  60,  of  whom  part, 
as  epileptics,  &c,  are  received  for  medical 
treatment,  part  for  custody,  and  part  for  in- 
struction. A  private  school  was  opened  in 
1871  at  Fayville,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  by 
Mrs.  0.  H.  Knight  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  F.  Green, 
formerly  teachers  at  South  Boston.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  limited  to  13. — The  num- 
ber of  idiots  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  census  ot  1870,  was  34,537,  of  whom 
14,485  were  males  and  10,043  females;  8,188 
were  colored,  and  1,645  foreign-born ;  140 
were  also  deaf  and  dumb,  106  blind,  and  11 
both  deaf  and  dnmb  and  blind.  There  were 
437  under  5  years  of  age,  1,616  from  5  to  10, 
3,088  from  10  to  15,  3,706  from  15  to  20,  6,476 
from  20  to  30,  3,938  from  30  to  40,  2,571  from 
40  to  50,  3,676  of  60  and  upward,  and  19  of 
unknown  age  The  number  in  each  state  is 
shown  m  the  f oUowmg  table 
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The  number  of  idiots  and  their  proportion  to 
the  population  cannot,  however,  be  ascertained 
with  any  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
census  statistics  are  untrustworthy,  both  from 
the  different  standards  adopted  by  enumera- 
tors, and  from  the  diflioulty  of  persuading 
parents,  from  whom  the  returns  are  usually 
obtained,  that  their  c}iildren  are  idiots.  Some 
of  the  worst  cases  in  idiot  asjlnms  were 
brought  there  by  their  friends,  not  as  idiots, 
but  as  being  a  little  peculiar  in  their  habits. 
The  effort  has  been  made  in  several  states  to 
obtain  returns  from  physicians,  clei^ymen,  and 
town  officers,  but  with  very  moderate  success. 
So  far  as  these  returns  go,  however,  they  show 
a  much  greater  prevalence  of  idiocy  than  has 
been  commonly  supposed ;  and  it  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded  by  competent  judges  that  the 
number  of  idiots  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  or  of  the  blind,  and  as  great  as 
that  of  ttie  insane,  the  proportion  being  not 
less  than  1  in  1,000  of  the  population.  As- 
Boming  this  ratio,  the  number  of  idiots  in  the 
United  States  would  be  more  than  38,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1871,  the  number  of 
idiots  and  imbeciles  in  England  and  Wales  in 
that  year  was  29,452,  of  whom  14,728  were 
males  and  14,724  females;  but  the  actual  num- 
ber in  those  two  countries  has  been  estima- 
ted aa  high  aa  50,000.  The  number  In  Scot^ 
land  is  stated  at  3,000;  in  Ireland  aa  high  as 
7,000.  The  number  of  idiots  in  tlie  Nether- 
lands, according  to  Dutch  authorities,  is  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000 ;  the  census  of  Norway 
in  1865  enumerated  3,039.  The  number  of 
idiots  and  cretins  in  Switzerland  was  estimated 
in  1868  at  8,800.— Under  the  common  law,  "  an 
idiot  or  natural  lool,"  according  to  Blackstone, 
"  is  one  that  hath  had  no  understanding  from 
his  nativity,  and  therefore  is  by  law  presumed 
never  likely  to  attain  any."  "A  man  is  not 
an  idiot  if  he  hath  any  glimmering  of  reason, 
so  that  he  can  tell  his  parents,  his  age,  or  the 
like  common  matters."  His  custody  and  the 
care  of  his  lands  were  at  first  vested  in  the 
lord  of  the  fee,  but  subsequently  in  the  crown, 
and  exercised  through  Uie  lord  chancellor. 
The  sovereign  took  the  profits,  supplied  the 
idiot  vrith  necessaries,  and  upon  his  death  re- 
atorcd  the  estate  to  his  heirs.  There  was  a 
writ  de  idiota  inquvrendo,  to  inquire  whether 
a  man  was  an  idiot  The  Jury,  however,  rare- 
h  found  a  person  an  idiot  from  nativiljy,  but 
m  most  cases  only  mm  compos  mentia,  in  which 
case  ft  different  rule  applied.  For  the  present 
legal  status  of  idiots  see  Lunacy. — See  "  Essay 
on  Education,"  by  Dr.  Richard  Poole  (first 
pnbhshed  in  the  "Edinbun(h  Enoydoptedia," 
lftl9,  afterward  in  a  separate  volume,  1836); 
l^ail^tnent  m,oral,   hygiene  et  idiitation  deg 


setts  "  (Boston,  1848-'9) ;  "  Statistical  Studies 
on  Idiocy;"  by  M.  Hubertz  (Copenhagen, 
1851) ,  '  Mental  Alienation  and  Idiocy  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  hy  Dr.  Stark 
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(vol.  siv.  of  statistical  Bocietj's  "  Journal," 
1851);  Traite  du  goitre  et  du  erStinisme,  by 
Dr.  Niepce  (3  vols.,  Grenoble,  186^ ;  "  Essay 
on  Hiooy,"  by  Dr.  Coldstream  (Edinbni^h, 
1B53) ;  Die  Seihmg  UTid  VerMtwig  dea  Ore- 
Unwavx  and  ihre  neuegten  ForUckritte,  by 
Dr.  Gu^enbahl  (Bern  and  St.  Gall,  1863); 
"  Report  of  Commisaionera  on  Idiocy  in  Con- 
necticut "  (New  Haven,  1866) ;  "  Essay  on 
Idiot  Instruction,"  by  Dr.  Ferd.  Kern  (Allgs- 
meine  Zeittahrift  fur  Ftffchiatrie,  1857);  JMe 
gegemoWrtige  Lage  der  (^etinen,  Blddnnnigen 
vnA  Idioten  m  ien,  christlielien  Landem,  by 
Julius  Desselhoff  (Bonn,  1867);  "Report  on 
the  Education  of  Imbecile  and  Idiotic  Cbil- 
dren,"  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Ayres  (voL  siii.  of  the 
"  Transactions  "  of  the  American  medical  asso- 
ciation, 1862) ;  Uebertieht  der  dffentliehen  imd 
prkateit  Irren  und  Idioten^Anttalten  aller 
europdUehen.  Staaten,  by  Dr.  Albrecht  Erlen- 
meyer  (Neuwied,  1868) ;  "  Lnnaoy  and  Law, 
together  with  Hints  on  the  Treatment  of  Idi- 
ots," by  F.  E.  D.  Byrne  (London,  18M) ;  "  The 
Training  of  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Chil- 
dren," by  Dr.  Cheyne  Brady  (Dublin,  1884); 
"  Idiocy  and  its  Treatment  by  the  Physiological 
Method,"  with  bibliography,  by  Dr.  Seguin 
(New  York,  1886) ;  "  New  Facta  and  Remarks 
concerning  Idiocy,"  by  the  same  (New  York, 
1870) ;  "  On  Idiocy,  especially  in  its  Physical 
Aspects,"  by  Dr.  w,  W.  Ireland  (Edinburgh, 
reprinted  from  the  "  Edinbni^h  Medictd  Jour- 
nal "  for  January  and  February,  J874) ;  and 
the  annual  reports  of  the  various  institutions. 

IDOCRISE  (Gr.  elSav,  to  resemble,  and  Kpam^, 
a  mixture),  a  mineral  species  of  the  garnet  sec- 
tion of  the  silicates,  resembiing  other  species 
in  its  crystalline  forms.  It  oc«urs  vanonsly 
colored,  as  brown,  sulphur  yellow,  green,  and 
blue;  and  of  vitreous,  frequently  somewhat 
resinous  lustre.  Its  hardness  is  6-5 ;  specific 
gravity,  3-36-3'45.  It  was  first  observed  in 
.the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  and  was  called  Vesu- 
Tian.  Numerous  localities  of  it  are  known  in 
gneiss  rocks,  serpentine,  and  granular  lime- 
stone. It  is  particularly  abundant  at  Parsons- 
field  and  Phippsbnrg,  Me., '  occurring  in  mas- 
sive forma  as  well  as  in  crystals. 

IDRUi  a  mining  town  of  Austria,  in  the 
dnchy  of  Carniola,  28  m.  N,  N.  .E.  of  Trieste ; 
pop.  in  1869,  3,960.  Tlie  town  is  in  a  deep, 
narrow  Alpine  valley,  on  a  small  river  of  the 
same  name.  Its  quicksilver  mines  are  the 
second  in  importance  in  Europe,  and  in  1871 
produced  6,700  cwt.,  besides  about  1,100  cwt. 
of  artificial  cinnabar.  The  rich  hepatic  mer- 
curial ore  is  found  in  a  formation  of  clay  slate . 
forming  a  bed  in  compact  limestone.  The  ex- 
cavations are  horizontal  galleries  diverging 
from  a  shaft  which  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  more  than  1,000  ft^  The  entrance  is  from 
the  Scklosi,  a  building  within  the  town.  De- 
scent is  accomplished  partly  by  about  800  steps 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  partly  by  ladders.  The 
miners  are  a  tmiformeo.  corps,  500  in  number, 
and  the  service  is  eagerly  sought  for,  the  high- 
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er  rate  of  wages  and  contingent  advantages 
being  balanced  against  the  nnhealtliiness  of 
the  occupation.  The  mines  were  discovered 
in  14S7,  and  are  the  property  of  the  crown. 

IDCniU.    See  Edom. 

KSI.    See  Jesi. 

IFFLANV,  AngKt  WUielm,  a  German  drama- 
tist, bom  in  Hanover,  April  19,  1759,  died  in 
Berlin,  Sept.  23,  1814.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
made  his  d^but  upon  the  sifi%^  at  Gotha,  in 
one  of  Engel's  comedies,  in  which  he  took  the 
part  of  an  old  Jew.  In  1779  he  joined  the 
theatrical  company  at  Mannheim,  and  was  the 
leading  actor  tJiere  when  in  the  latter  part  of 
1781  Schiller  put  into  his  hands  the  manuscript 
of  the  "  Robbers."  The  play  was  produced  in 
the  succeeding  January,  with  Iffland  in  the 
part  of  Franz  Moor,  and  the  success  which  at- 
tended the  representation  at  once  brought 
Schiller  into  notice,  and  confirmed  the  reputa- 
tion of  Iffland.  The  hitter  remained  in  Mann- 
heim till  1796,  when  he  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  nation^  theatre  of  Berlin.  In  1811  he 
was  appointed  generd  director  of  all  the  royal 
plays,  and  about  the  same  time  made  an  ex- 
tended profesMonat  tour  through  Geimany. 
His  plays,  chiefly  of  tlie  class  known  as  the  do- 
mestic drama,  were  very  successful  in  their  day, 
and  are  still  occasionally  performed.  Among 
the  best  of  his  works  are  Die  J&ger,  Der  Spie- 
ler, and  Die  HageBtohen.  A  collection  of  47 
of  them  was  published  in  16  vols,  in  Leipsic  in 
1798-1802,  including  a  memoir  of  his  theatrical 
career.  Volumes  contwning  other  pieces  were 
published  in  1807-'9  and  in  1827;  and  in  1844 
his  select  works  appeared. 

IGLiP,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  on 
the  Iglawa,  46  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Brilnn;  pop.  in 
1869,  20,112.  It  consists  of  tie  town  proper, 
which  is  walled,  and  three  suburbs,  and  con- 
tains a  military  school,  a  gymnasium,  and  sev- 
eral cliaritable  institutions.  It  lias  manufac-, 
tories  of  woollen  goods,  tobacco,  glass,  and 

Saper,  and  spinning  and  dyeing  works.  On 
uly  5,  1436,  tlie  convention  was  concluded 
here,  by  which  the  emperor  Sigismund  was  ac- 
knowl^lged  king  of  Bohemia. 

IfiLESIAS,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  in  tlie  prov- 
ince and  32  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Oagliai-i ; 
pop.  about  6,500.  It  derives  its  name  from  its 
great  number  of  churches.  So  many  gardens 
adjoin  it  that  the  Sardinians  call  it  Jiore  dt 
mundv,  (flower  of  the  world).  The  finest  of 
these  gardens  is  at  the  Dominican  convent. 
The  richest  lead  mine  of  the  island  is  on  Monte 
Pone,  1,100  ft.  high,  1  m.  S.  W.  of  the  town. 

IGLESUS  D£  U  CASl,  Josef,  a  Spanish  poet, 
bom  in  Salamanca  in  1758,  died  in  1791.  He 
early  published  ballads  and  satirical  effusions 
which  made  him  famons,  but  his  didactic  po- 
ems subseq^nent  to  his  joining  the  priesthood 
were  less  popular.  T!ie  best  editions  of  his 
works  are  those  of  Barcelona  (1820)  and  Paris 
(1821),  and  among  the  later  editions  there  is 
one  in  4  small  vols.  (1840),  which  includes  a 
number  of  poems  by  other  authors. 
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IGNiTIES,  Srint,  of  Autioeh,  sui-named  ThcO- 
phorus,  one  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the 
chnrch,  died  Dec  20, 107  or  115,  at  Eome  ac- 
cording to  some,  bnt  most  probably  at  Antioch, 
as  others  have  it.  He  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
apostolic  fathers.  Ensebius  says  that  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Antjoch  in  69.  Baronins 
and  Natalia  Alexander  make  him  bishop  of  the 
gentile  Christians  residing  in  that  city,  Evo- 
dins  being  at  the  same  time  bish^  of  the  Jew- 
ish converts.  The  MartyHum  Jgnatii,  which 
professes  to  have  been  written  by  an  eye-wit- 
nesa  of  his  martyrdom,  affirms  that  he  was  a 
disciple  of  St.  John,  and  ordained  by  the  apos- 
tles themselves.  After  having  watched  over 
the  steadfastness  of  his  flock  during  the  per- 
secution of  I>oraitiaii,  be  was  condemned  by 
Trajan  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
Roman  amphitlieatre,  where,  according  to  the 
JCartyrmm,  he  suffered.  The  Greeks  celebrate 
his  feast  on  Dee,  SO,  and  the  Latins  on  Feb.  1. 
During  his  journey  to  Rome  Ignatius  wrote 
seven  epistles  enumerated  by  Eusebius  Mid  Je- 
rome. They  are  addressed  to  the  Romans,  to 
Polycarp,  and  to  various  Asiatic  churches.  At 
present  there  are  fifteen  letters  extant  ascribed 
to  Ignatins.  The  seven  mentioned  by  Eusebius, 
according  to  the  shorter  Greek  recension,  are 
generally  accepted  as  genuine  by  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologians ;  the  others  are  considered 
spurious,  Bnt  a  warm  controversy  haa  long 
esisted  between  the  learned  of  various  Protes- 
tant denominationa  regarding  the  genuineness 
of  all  or  some  of  the  first  seven.  A  Syi-iao 
veraon  of  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesiana,  Ro- 
mans, and  Polycarp  was  brought  from  a  con- 
vent in  the  Nitrian  desert  to  the  British  mu- 
seum in  1843,  and  edited  in  1845  by  Cnreton. 
It  waa  maintained  by  tlie  editor  tha,t  these  are 
the  only  genuine  episties  of  Ignatius ;  and  this 
conclnsion  waa  adopted  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Lipsius, 
Bimsen,  and  some  eminent  Presbyterian  au- 
thorities. Episcopal  writers  for  the  most  part 
contend  that  all  of  the  seven  episties  are  genu- 
ine. The  best  editions  of  the  Ignatian  writings 
are  in  Cautelier's  Patres  jSW  AposMM  (2 
vols.,  Paris,  1672;  2d  and  more  fcomplete  ed., 
Amsterdam,  1T24),  those  by  Jacobson  (Oxford, 
1838)  andPetermann  (Leipsic,1849),  and  Cure- 
ton's  Oorpvs  IgnaUanwm  (London,  18*9). 

IGNITIDS,  Sidnt,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
bom  about  798,  died  Oct  23,  878.  He  was  fie 
youngest  son  of  the  emperor  Michael  I.,  and 
hia  original  name  was  Nicetas;  but  on  the  de- 
pomtion  of  his  father  by  Leo  the  Armenian,  he 
waa  made  a  eunuch  by  Leo  and  entered  a  mon- 
astery, assuming  the  name  of  Ignatins.  He 
was  raised  to  the  patriarchate  in  846,  He  was 
an  enemy  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  would  not 
suffer  Gregorius  Asbestus,  bishop  of  Syracuse, 
to  be  present  at  hia  consecration,  because  of 
his  heterodoxy.  In  857  he  refused  to  admit 
Bai-das,  brother  of  tie  empress  Theodora,  aa  a 
communicant,  on  account  of  his  reported  im- 
morality, whereupon  the  offender  caused  him 
to  be  deposed,  and  Photins  to  bo  elected  patri- 
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arch  in  his  place.  After  bis  deposition  he  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  cnielty,  and  banished 
to  Mitylene ;  but  when  Basil  the  Macedonian 
ascended  the  throne  in  867,  he  was  recalled. 

IGNATIIIS  BEAN.    See  Strtchnia. 

IGNIS  Fimrs,  a  flickering  light  seen  at  night 
over  the  surface  of  marshy  grounds  or  grave- 
yards. Sometimes  it  moves  quietiy  along,  re- 
sembling the  light  of  a  lantern  carried  in  the 
hand ;  and  again  it  appears  not  alone,  but  two 
or  three  together  dancing  merrily  together  up 
and  down.  In  the  night  mists  it  seems  like 
the  light  from  some  neighboring  house ;  and 
many  a  traveller  haa  been  led  by  it  into  dan- 
gerous bogs,  from  which  he  found  no  escape 
till  the  appearance  of  the  morning  light.  It  is 
not  strange  that  a  character  of  mystery  should 
have  attached  to  this  luminous  appearance,  and 
that  the  ignorant  should  have  ascribed  it  to 
some  evil  spirit  They  called  it  "Will  o'  the 
wisp"  and  "Jack  wiUi  a  lantern,"  and  this 
imaginary  person  is  often  alluded  to  by  the  old 
English  poets.  It  is  commonly  believed  that 
the  light  retires  before  one  who  pursues  it; 
this  notion  is  eonflrmed  by  tiie  statements  of 
some  observers,  and  disproved  by  those  of 
others.  In  Milner'a  "Gallery  of  Nature,"  p. 
S44,  is  recorded  a  statement  of  Mr.  Blesson, 
who  carefully  investigated  the  phenomena  in 
the  forest  of  Gorbita,  in  Brandenburg.  On  a 
marshy  spot  he  observed  bluish  purple  flames 
at  night,  where  bubbles  of  air  issued  during 
the  day.  These  flames  retired  as  be  approach- 
ed, in  consequence,  he  supposed,  of  the  air  be- 
ing agitated  by  bis  movement,  when  he  stood 
perf  ectiy  still  they  soon  appeared  within  reach ; 
and  then,  carefully  guarding  against  distarbing 
the  air.  by  his  breatii,  he  succeeded  in  singeing 
a  piece  of  paper,  which  became  covered  with  a 
viscous  moisture.  At  last  a  narrow  sUp  of  pa- 
per took  fire.  By  disturbing  the  air  over  the 
spot  he  caused  the  flames  to  disappear  entirely, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  after  quiet  waa  restored 
they  appeared  again  over  the  air  babbles,  ap- 
parentiy  without  having  communieation  with 
any  known  source  of  flame.  On  suddenly  in- 
troducing a  torch  after  extinguishing  the  flame, 
a  kind  of  explosion  was  heard,  and  a  red  light 
was  seen  over  8  or  9  sq.  ft.  of  the  marsh,  which 
diminished  to  a  small  blue  flame  from  2^  to  3 
ft.  high.  He  concluded  that  the  cause  of  the 
ignia  fatuus  was  the  evolution  of  inflammable 
gas  from  the  marsh,  and  that  the  flames  existed 
by  day  as  well  as  at  night,  though  not  then  visi- 
ble. The  lights  seen  occasionally  over  church- 
yards are  of  similar  appearance  to  those  de- 
scribed. These  meteors  are  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  in- 
flammable gases  generated  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  vegetable  or  animal  bodies.  Phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen,  it  is  well  known,  bursts  into 
flame  as  it  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  dr 
from  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  prepared.  It  is 
produced  by  the  decay  of  animal  matters,  and, 
if  thinly  diffused  here  and  there  over  the  sur- 
face of   a  marsh,  may  present  the   changing, 
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flickering  light  of  the  ignis  fatuus,  aa  difficult 
to  loeat«  as  the  illuminatjon  of  the  fireflies, 
for  wliich  it  has  been  mistaken  by  several  em- 
inent naturalists.  "What  is  known  as  marsh 
gas  is  a  highly  inflammable  carlnirett«d  hy- 
drogen, wMch  bubbles  up  through  the  water 
that  covers  boggy  places,  and  may  lie  iuilamed 
on  the  surface.  This  may  be  ignited  by  phos- 
phtiretted  hydrogen,  and  add  to  the  extent  and 
permanence  of  the  flames.  The  small  quantity 
of  these  combustible  matters  present  in  tlie  air 
will  account  for  the  feebleness  of  the  flames, 
which  have  rarely  been  known  to  set  Are  to 
other  sabstances;  and  the  varying  quantity  and 
purity  of  that  exhaled  would  esplain  the  con- 
stantly shifting  brightness  of  the  light  Ac 
cording  to  the  account  in  the  "  Gallery  of  Na 
ture"  referred  to,  in  the  middle  of  the  hst 
century  the  snow  on  the  summit  of  the  Apen 
nines  appeared  enveloped  in  flame ;  and  jn  the 
winter  of  1093  hay  ricks  in  Wales  were  sit  on 
fire  by  burning  gaseous  exhalations. 

IGCILIDI,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
and  33  m.  N".  W.  of  the  oity  of  Barcelona ,  pop 
about  11,500.  It  stands  on  high  ground  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Uoya.  The  street" 
are  narrow,  and  the  buildings  packed  closclj 
together,  with  little  regard  to  elegance,  com 
fort,  or  cleanliness.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods 
paper,  and  firearms  are  manufactureil  and 
there  are  fairs  in  -January  and  August. 

IGIUiri,  a  lizard  constituting  the  type  of  tlie 
family  igwmida.  The  family  characters  we 
a  body  covered  with  horny  scales,  without 
bony  plates  or  tubercles,  not  disposed  in  eircu 
lar  imbricated  series,  and  without  large  squire 
plates  on  the  abdomen;  there  is  generallj 
a  Erest  along  the  back  or  the  tail;  no  large 
polygonal  scutes  on  the  head ;  the  teeth  b  inie 
times  in  a  common  alveolus,  and  sometiraBS 
united  to  the  free  edge  of  the  jaws ;  tongue 
thick,  free  only  at  the  point,  and  without 
sheath;  eyes  with  movable  lids ;  toes  distinct 
free,  and  all  unguiculated.    The  very  numeroas 

Senera  of  this  family  have  Iwen  conveniently 
ivtded  into  two  subfamilies  by  Dum^ril  and 
Bibron,  according  to  the  manner  to  which  the 
teeth  m'e  implanted.  In  the  pleurodonts,  all 
hut  one  American,  the  teeth  are  arranged  in  a 
groove  of  the  jaws,  are  attached  to  their  inner 
surface,  and  are  often  curiously  flattened  and 
serrated  on  the  free  edge ;  in  the  acrodonts,  all 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  there  is  no  such 
groove,  and  the  teeth  grow  upon  the  edge  of 
the  jaws.  For  the  characters  of  the  second 
subfamily,  having  IB  genera  and  about  fiO  spe- 
cies, seeDBiQoir,  Stellio,  and  the  genus  oj'ama, 
below.  The  pleurodonte  comprise  31  genera 
and  more  than  100  species ;  anolis  uid  laHMsevs 
have  been  already  noticed  under  those  titles, 
and  the  only  genus  here  described  will  be  iguana 
(Laurenti).  The  characters  of  this  genus  are : 
ft  very  large  thin  dewlap  under  the  throat ; 
cephalic  plates  flat,  unequal,  and  irregular ;  a 
double  row  of  small  palate  teeth ;  a  crest  on 
the  back  and  tail ;  fingers  and  toes  five,  long. 
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of  unequal  lengths,  the  fourth  of  the  hind  foot 
very  long;  a  single  row  of  femoral  pores;  tail 
very  long,  slender,  compressed,  and  covered 
with  smdl,  regular,  imbricated,  ridged  scales. 
The  common  iguana  (/.  tuberculata,  Laur.)  at- 
tains a  length  of  4  or  6  ft,  of  which  the  tail  is 
about  two  thirds;  it  is  found  in  tropical  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  nasal  open- 
ings are  at  the  end  of  the  obtuse  muzzle ;  the 
teeth  are  about  60  in  each  jaw,  with  card-like 
ones  on  the  palate  in  two  series ;  the  dewlap 
is  about  as  deep  as  the  head^  triangular,  having 
about  a  dozen  serrations  on  its  anterior  border ; 
along  the  neck  and  back  is  a  comb-lite  orest  of 
about  55  scales,  highest  in  this  species,  extend- 
ing on  to  the  taU  where  it  becomes  a  simple 
serrated  ndge  the  femoral  poret  are  14  or  15 
widest  and  opening  m  a  single  scale  in  the 
males  The  color  above  is  greemih,  with  blu 
ish  and  slaty  tints,  and  greemih  >ellow  below 
on  the  sides  are  generally  brown  zigzag  bands 


with  a  yellow  border,  with  a  yellowish  band 
on  the  front  of  the  shoulder ;  some  are  dotted 
with  brown,  with  yellow  spots  on  the  limbs ; 
the  tail  is  ringed  broadly  with  alternate  brown 
and  yellowish  green.  The  flesh  of  the  iguana 
is  considered  a  great  delicacy,  though  it  is  not 
peculiarly  wholesome.  It  passes  most  of  its 
time  in  trees,  in  which  it  is  caught  by  slip 
nooses ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  good  swimmer,  and 
some  of  the  subfamily,  as  mtblyrkymkw,  pass 
most  of  their  tiine  in  the  water,  and  even  in 
the  sea. — The  iguanas  of  the  eastern  hemis- 
phere, of  the  acrodont  subfamily,  are  often 
called  agamas,  from  one  of  the  principal  genera. 
The  genus  agama  (Daudin)  has  a  flat  triangular 
head,  neck,  and  sometimes  the  ears  spiny,  body 
covered  with  small  imbricated  scales,  no  dorsal 
crest,  tail  long,  slender,  and  rounded,  anal  but 
no  femoral  pores,  a  loi^tudinal  fold  along  the 
throat,  and  sometimes  a  transverse  one ;  the 
teeth  are  united  to  the  edge  of  the  jaw,  and 
may  be  distinguished  into  posterior  or  molars 
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and  anterior  or  caDinea  and  incisors ;  no  teeth  on 
the  palate.  None  of  this  subfamily  are  found 
in  America.  The  eommon  agama  (A.  eolono- 
rum,  Daudin)  is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  being 
from  13  to  16  in.  long,  of  which  the  taD  is 
e  than  half;  it  is  found  on  the  Guinea  and 
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Senegal  coasts.  The  spiny  agania  (A.  gpinosa, 
Beba)  is  short  and  thick,  with  short  tail  and 
spiny  scales ;  it  is  about  7  in.  long,  and  inhabits 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Some  of  the  acro- 
donta  in  Asia  and  Australia  are  of  very  strange 
forms ;  the  habits  and  general  appearance  are 
like  those  of  the  American  iguanas. 

IGVASODOIf,  a  ^antic  fossil  saurian  reptile, 
discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell  in  the  Wealden  for- 
mation of  Great  Britain  in  1823,  and  so  named 
from  the  teeth  rraembling  in  shape  those  of 
the  ignana.  The  teeth  of  the  igiianodon  re- 
semble those  of  the  iguana  also  in  tie  elonga- 
tion and  contraction  of  the  base,  the  expansion 


of  the  crown,  the  serration  of  the  edges,  and 
the  thin  coating  of  enamel ;  but  the  crown  is 
relatively  thicker,  with  a  more  complicated  ex- 
ternal and  internal  structure,  and  the  roots  are 
? laced  in  separate  sockets  as  in  the  crocodile, 
he  yertebra  have  slightly  concave  articular 


surfaces  on  the  body,  with  nearly  flat  sides; 
the  neural  ai'Ch  of  the  doi'sals  is  high  and  ex- 
panded, as  in  other  diuosanrians;  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  is  from  4  to  4J  in.;  the 
spinal  canal  is  completely  enclosed  by  the  neu- 
ral arches ;  the  sacral  re^on  is  of  considerable 
extent,  and  widely  embraced  by  the  iUao  bones; 
in  the  tail  tlie  spinous  processes  increase  for 
some  distance  below  the  sacrum  and  then  di- 
minish, and  this  organ  was  probably  relatively 
shorter  than  in  the  ignana ;  the  ribs  are  largely 
developed  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  re- 
gions, and  connected  both  with  the  body  and 
the  transverse  process  of  each  vertebra,  as  in 
other  dinosaurians  and  in  crocodiles,  and  unlike 
the  iguana  and  other  lizards;  the  scapular  arch 
is  intermediate  between  the  crocodilian  and 
lizard  type,  the  clavicle  being  more  than  8  It. 
long;  the  pelvic  arch  has  ratier  a  lacertian 
character ;  the  thigh  bones  are  stout,  and  abont 
8  ft.  long,  with  the  head  rounded  and  produced, 
as  in  mammals,  over  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft, 
and  a  singularly  flattened  trochanter,  and  must 
have  supported  the  heavy  body  in  a  manner 
like  that  of  the  lai^e  pachyderms ;  the  hones 
of  the  leg  are  robust  and  about  2*  ft  long,  and 
the  whole  extremity  bears  little  resemblance  to 
tbat  of  the  iguana ;  the  feet  resemble  those  of 
saurians.  This  reptile  has  been  estimated  by 
Owen. as  about  28  ft.  in  length,  of  which  the 
head  was  3  and  the  twl  13  ft.>  it  stood  higher 
on  the  legs  than  any  existing  saurian,  and  was 
terrestrial  in  its  habits ;  the  worn  condition  of 
the  teeth  indicates  that  it  was  a  herbivorous 
animaL  It  belongs  to  the  family  of  dinosau- 
rians  with  megalosavTv.%,  kyliBosav/rui,  and 
peloremurvs,  and  is  found  in  the  Wealden  and 
cretaceous  formations.  The/.  Jfan(«Hj(Cuv.), 
from  the  characters  of  the  worn  dental  surfaces, 
must  have  performed  a  true  process  of  masti- 
cation, and  fie  glenoid  cavity  must  have  per- 
mitted a  lateral  movement  of  the  lower  jaw ; 
the  large  facial  foramina  indicate  more  fleshy 
cheeks  and  lips  than  in  any  existing  sauiians. 
Dr.  Mantell  was  of  opinion  tliat  it  had  a  nasal 
integumentat  horn. 

IIUE,  JahM,  a  Swedish  phUolo^st,  bom  in 
Land,  March  3,  ITOT,  died  Dec.  1,  1780.  His 
father,  of  Scotch  descent,  was  for  a  time  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  TJpsal.  He  graduate  at 
the  university  in  1730,  and  in  1738  became 
professor  of  belles-lettres  and  political  science. 
Ills  GlQSiariv,mSueeo-Goikieum{^vo\s.,\Jyes}i, 
1769)  was  prepai-ed  under  the  patronage  of  the 
government,  which  allowed  him  in  1756  a  grant 
of  10,000  Swedish  dollars.  His  dissertations 
on  the  Eddas  and  on  Ulfllas  are  important. 

ILI,  or  E«l«,  a  river  of  central  Asia,  which 
rises  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountains 
of  Thian-shan-nan-lo,  traverses  a  pai-t  of  east- 
em  Turkistan,  and  flows  into  Lake  Tengiz  or 
BalKash,  near  tho  borders  of  Siberia.  Its 
length  is  about  450  m. 

ILIID.    See  Houeb. 

ILUlIZt,  niBlesiu  or  nUBtsst,  Pynnnids  of,  cer- 
tain peaks  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Quito,  in  South 
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America,  abont  10  m.  S.  of  Quito.  They  are 
about  17,380  ft  high,  and  seem  originally  to 
have  constituted  a  single  monntaia,  whiab  has 
been  rent  apart  by  volcanic  forces.  They  are 
visible  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
intervening  between  the  Cordilleras  of  Quito 
and  the  Pacific,  but  from  great  distances  at  sea. 

ILIOM,  a  village  in  the  town  of  German  Flats, 
Herkimer  co.,  New  York,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mohawk  river,  and  on  the  New  York  Oen- 
tfal  railroad  and  Erie  canal,  70  m.  W,  N.  W. 
of  Albany;  pop.  in  1870,  2,876.  It  contains 
two  hotels,  a  national  bank,  a  brewery,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  and  several  schools  and 
chnrches.  It  is  chiefly  noted  as  the  seat  of  E. 
Remington  and  sons'  firearms  manufactory,  of 
the  Remington  empire  sewing-machine  com- 
pany, and  the  Remington  agricultural  works, 
which  employ  a  large  number  of  men.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1885. 

H.ISSnS,  a  river  of  Attica,  rising  near  the 
N,  extremity  of  Mt.  Hymettns,  and  flowing 
through  the  8.  part  of  Athens  toward  the 
Phateiic  hay,  which  it  rarely  reaches  even  in 
the  rdny  season,  while  in  summer  tt  always 
dries  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  The 
spreading  plane  trees  and  verdant  banks  of 
the  Ilissus,  which  Plato  immortalized  in  his 
"Pbiedrus,"  have  given  place  to  pigmy  bushes 
and  sunburnt  rocks. 

ILIIIN.    SeeTnoT. 

liniTS,  or  EMUiilg,  a  nomadic  tribe  of  Per- 
sia, Ekiva,  and  Turkistan.  The  name  Iliyat  is 
the  plural  of  iel  (eel),  a  tribe,  equivalent  to  the 
Arabic  kahilah.  The  Iliyats  are  mostly  of 
Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Kurdish  descent,  and 
foi-m  an  important  portion  of  the  popnlation 
of  Persia  and  adjacent  countries ;  their  actual 
numbers  are  not  known,  but  it  is  sfdd  that  the 
Iliyat  tribes  tributary  to  Khiva  numbered  195,- 
000,  They  Uve  in  tents  and  have  no  settled 
habitations,  changing  their  places  of  encamp- 
ment with  the  season  or  climate.  Some  tribes 
live  solely  by  rapine  and  plunder;  others  re- 
sort only  occasionally  to  snoh  means.  They 
have  large  flocks  and  herds,  which  they  often 
augment  by  taking  those  of  their  neighbors; 
they  are  therefore  much  dreaded  by  the  settled 
and  civilized  population.  The  distances  that 
some  of  the  Iflyat  tribes  travel  in  their  annual 
migrations  are  wonderful.  From  the  southern 
shores  of  Ears,  the  Kashkai  tribe  of  Iliyats  ar- 
rive in  spring  on  the  grazing  grounds  of  Ispa- 
han, where  they  are  met  by  the  Bakhtiars 
from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf. 
At  the  approach  of  winter  both  tribes  return. 
The  niyats  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Sunni 
sect,  but  are  not  very  strict  in  their  religions 
observances,  and  are  not  ruled  like  the  towns- 
men by  the  mollah.  In  each  province  of  Per- 
sia there  are  two  chiefs  acknowledged  by  all 
the  tribes.  The  chief  of  the  Kashktu  tribe, 
which  numbers  more  than  35,000  tents,  is 
■obliged  by  the  government  to  reside  at  Shiraa, 
as  a  hostage  for  the  good  behavior  of  bis  clan, 
though  otherwise  free  to  live  as  he  pleases. 
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Tlie  Iliyat  women  are  said  to  be  chaste,  and 
many  of  the  best  families  in  Persia  are  of  Iliyat 
origin.  The  present  royal  family  is  of  the  Ka- 
jar  tribe,  a  Turkish  iel,  which  came  into  Per- 
sia with  Tamerlane. — See  Monnsey's  "  Journey 
through  the  Caucasus  and  the  Interior  of  Per- 
sia" (London,  1872),  and  Markham's  "History 
of  Persia"  (London,  1874). 

ILEESTON,  a  town  of  Derbyshire,  England,  0 
m.  N.  E.  of  Derby,  on  the  Erwash  Valley  rwl- 
way;  pop.  in  1871,  9,663.  It  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  population,  and  contains  a  fine  old 
parish  church  and  a  mechanics'  institute  and 
library.  Hosiery  and  silk  fabrics  are  manu- 
factured, and  eoal  is  mined. 

IliLE-i:r-VILiINE,  a  N.  W.  department  of 
France,  in  Brittany,  bounded  N.  by  the  Eng- 
lish channel,  and  bordering  on  the  departments 
of  Manche,  Mayeone,  Loire-Inffirieure,  Morbi- 
han,  and  C6fes-du-Nord ;  area,' 2,698  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1872,  689,633.  It  is  named  after  its 
principal  rivers,  thfe  Hie  and  Vilaine,  the  latter 
flowing  "W.  and  S.  W.  through  this  department 
and  Morbihau  to  the  Atlantic,  and  partly  navi- 
gable, and  the  former  joining  it  from  the  north 
at  Eennes.  It  is  traversed  from  W.  to  E.  by 
the  Armoric  hills  or  Menez  mountains.  The 
surface  is  irregular,  and  the  soil  generally  poor. 
F!as  and  hemp  are  extensively  cultivated;  to- 
bacco is  grown  to  some  extent,  as  are  grapes 
and  other  fruit.  The  fisheries  are  impoi-tant, 
and  excellent  oysters  are  found  in  the  bay  of 
Cancale.  Sevei-al  iron  jnines  are  worked; 
slate,  quartz,  limestone,  and  granite  are  quar- 
ried; lead  and  copper  ore  ai-e  found;  mineral 
springs  are  numerous.  The  manufactures  con- 
sist chiefly  of  coarse  linen  and  sail  cloth.  The 
coasting  trade  is  active.  It  is  one  of  the  poor- 
est French  departments.  It  is  divided  into  the 
arrondissements  of  Eennes,  FongSres,  Mont- 
fort,  St.  Malo,  Vitr6,  and  Eedon.  The  princi- 
pal seaport  is  St.  Malo.    Capital,  Rennes. 

ILLIHOIS,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians, 
of  the  Algonquin  family,  comprising  the  Peo- 
rias,  Moingwenas,  Kaskaskias,  Tamaroas,  and 
Oahokias.  At  an  early  period,  aided  perhaps 
by  the  Delawares  on  the  east^  tliey  drove  the 
Quapaws,  a  Dakota  tribe  whom  tliey  styled 
Arkansas,  from  the  Ohio  to  the  southern  Mis- 
sisdmi.  About  1640  they  nearly  exterminated 
the  Winnebagoes.  They  were  at  war  with  the 
Iroquois  from  about  1666,  and  with  the  Sioux 
soon  after.  The  French,  by  their  missionai'ies, 
first  met  the  Illinois  at  Chegoimegon  on  Lake 
Superior  in  1667;  in  1673  Marqnette  found 
the  Peorias  and  Ifoingwenas  in  three  towns 
west  of  the  Mississippi, 'near  the  Des  Moines, 
as  well  as  Peorias  and  Kaskaskias  on  the  Hli- 
nois.  The  Tamaroas  were  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  a  ti'ibe  called  the  JBchigameas,  who  seem 
to  have  been  really  Quapaws,  also  belonged  to 
the  confederacy.  The  Illinois  at  this  time 
were  numerous  and  brave,  expert  bowmen, 
but  not  canoe  men.  They  moved  off  to  the 
plains  beyond  the  Mississippi  in  villages  for  a 
short  summer  hunt,  and  for  a  winter  hunt  of 
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four  or  five  months.  Then  tliej  would  gather 
in  a  large  town,  of  arbor-like  cabins  covered 
with  double  wat*r-proof  mats,  with  generallj 
four  fires  to  a  cabin,  and  two  famiiies  to  a  Are. 
Allouea,  Membt6,  and  other  missionaries  found 
the  chief  IHinoia  town  consisting  of  300  to  400 
cabins  and  8,000  people.  They  were  badly- 
defeated  by  the  IroqnoiS'in  1679,  shortly  after 
La  S^le  reached  there,  and  in  the  war  lost  300 
or  400  killed  and  900  prisoners;  but  they  re- 
covered and  aided  the  French  in  their  opera- 
tions agfflnst  the  Iroqnois,  sending  their  con- 
tingent to  the  expeditions  of  De  ia  Barre  and 
Denonville.  Although  constantly  at  war  and 
greatly  addicted  to  vices,  they  listened  to  the 
French  missionaries  Marquette,  Allouez,  Gra- 
vier,  and  others,  who  finally  converted  tliem 
all,  and  greatly  improved  their  condition.  In 
1700  Chicago,  their  great  chief,  visited  France, 
and  was  highly  esteemed.  His  son  of  the 
same  name  retained  the  great  influence  of  his 
father  till  his  death  in  1764.  In  1700  the 
Kaakaskias  removed  from  the  upper  waters  of 
thelHinois  to  the  spot  that  bears  their  name  led 
by  their  chief  Roinsac,  who  wished  to  emi 
grate  to  Louisiana,  In  1712  they  marched  to 
Detroit  to  relieve  that  post,  then,  besieged  by 
the  Foxes,  In  the  war  with  that  tiibe  tliev 
suffered  severely,  and  the  Illinoia  of  the  Eock 
and  of  Pimiteouy  were  driven  from  then  vil 
lages.  In  171B  ^e  wliole  nation  was  reduced 
to  8,000  souls.  They  remained  faithful  to  the 
French  in  the  Natchez  troubles,  and  sent  a 
force  on  D'Artaguette's  fatal  expedition  against 
the  Ohickasaws.  Although  they  lost  constant- 
ly in  their  war  with  the  Foxes,  their  head  chief 
Papap6  Ohangonhias  led  a  force  with  Villiers 
against  some  of  the  frontier  posts  in  ^  ii^ni* 
in  April,  1756,  and  captured  a  small  fort 
They  took  no  part  in  Pontiac's  war ;  hut  when 
that  chieftfun  was  hilled  in  one  of  their  towns, 
the  Foses  renewed  the  war.  They  joined  the 
Miamis  in  theii:  war  agMnst  the  United  States, 
hut  made  peace  at  Greenville,  Aug.  8,  1795. 
By  act  of  March  8,  1791,  850  acres  were  se- 
cured to  the  Kaskaskias,  and  the  right  of  loca- 
ting 1,280  acres  in  addition.  Gen.  Harrison  in 
1803  negotiatedatreatyatViEcenn.es,  in  which 
their  decline  was  recited,  an  annuity  of  $1,000 
^ven,  and  provision  made  for  building  a  house 
for  the  chief  and  a  Catholic  church,  as  well  as 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  priest.  The  Peorias, 
who  were  not  parties  to  this  treaty,  joined  in 
that  of  Edwardsville,  Sept.  25,  1818,  by  which 
the  Illinois  ceded  all  their  lands  in  tiie  state 
for  |2,000  in  goods  and  a  13  years'  annnifj 
of  $300.  The  Peorias,  to  the  number  of  100, 
were  on  Blaokwater  river,  Missouri,  and  36 
Kaskaskias  remained  in  Illinois.  By  the  treaty 
of  October,  1832,  they  ^ain  ceded  lands, 
ceiving  a  large  tract  further  west,  with  so 
cash  and  an  ontlay  for  erecting  dwellings  and 
supplying  agiicultural  implements.  They  were 
placed  within  the  hmits  of  the  present  state  of 
Kansas,  where  they  remained  tiU  1867.  They 
seemed  to  improve,  but  lost  in  nnmbers, 
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that  in  1854  thoy  confederated  with  the  Weas 
and  Piankeshaws.  In  1867  they  were  ^ain 
removed,  and  placed  southwest  of  the  Qua- 
paws,  on  a  reservation  of  72,000  acres.  Here 
they  remain,  bat  the  whole  Illinois  naJJon  had 
dwindled  in  1872  to  some  40  souls ;  the  com- 
i  tribe  of  Weas,  Piankeshaws,  Peorias,  and 
Kaakaskias  numbering  only  160  in  all.  The 
United  States  government  in  1873  held  stocks 
for  their  benefit  amounting  to  $124,747  94,  and 
a  balance  at  interest  of  $64,164  69.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Illinois  was  reduced  to  grammati- 
calrulesbyP^reGravier,  andPfireleBoulai^r 
drew  up  a  very  full  grammai'  and  dictionary. 

ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  interior  states  of  the 

American  Union,  the  eighth  admitted  under 

the  federal  constitution,  and  now  the  fourth 

in  population.    It  is  situated  between  lat.  86° 

59'  and  42"  80'  N.,  and  Ion.  87°  35'  and  91°  40' 

^ ;  extreme  length  N.  and  S.  386  m.,  extreme 

eadth  E  an!  W     18  m     area  55  410  sq  n 

b        lei  N  by  W  sconsm   N  E  bj  Lake 


M  ch  gan,  E  by  Ind  ana,  f  r  m    1    1  sepa 

rated  n  jarthy  the  TVaba^h  r  ver  b  E  and  H 
by  Kentucky,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Ohio,  and  8.  W,  and  "W,  by  Missouri  and  Iowa, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi. 
The  state  is  dinded  into  102  counties,  viz. :  Ad- 
ams, Alexander,  Bond,  Boone,  Brown,  Bureau, 
Oalhonn,  Oan'oU,  Oass,  Champaign,  Christian, 
Clark,  Clay,  Clinton,  Coles,  Cook,  Crawford, 
Cumberland,  De  Kalb,  De  Witt,  Douglas,  Du 
P^e,  Edgar,  Edwards,  EfBngham,  Fayette,  Ford, 
Frankhn,  Fnlton,  Gallatin,  Greene,  Grundy, 
Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hardin,  Henderson,  Henry, 
Iroqnois,  Jackson,  jasper,  Jefferson,  Jersey,  Jo 
Daviess,  Johnson,  Kane,  Kankalsee,  Kendall, 
Knos,  Lake,  La  Salle,  Lawrence,  Lee,  Living- 
stone, Logan,  McDonough,  MoHentj,  McLean, 
Macon,  Macoupin,  Madison,  Marion,  Marshall, 
Mason,  Massac,  Menard,  Mercer,  Monroe,  Mont- 

fomei-y,  Morgan,  Moultrie,  Ogle,  Peoria,  Perry, 
iatt.  Pike,  Pope,  Pulaski,  Putnam,  Randolph, 
Richland,  Rock  Island,  St.  Olwr,  Saline,  Sanga- 
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,  Wayne,  Wliite,  Whitesides, 
Will,  Williamson,  Winnebago,  and  Woodfoi'd. 
Springfield,  near  tho  geographical  centre  of 
the  state,  lat.  39°  48'  N.j  Ion.  89°  45'  W,,  is  the 
seat  o(  goverament;  it  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  fine  agricultaral  district,  and  has  an  active 
trade,  being  well  anpplied  with  railroad  trans- 
portation. Chicago  IS  the  commercial  metropo- 
lis, and  the  latest  city  on  the  northern  lakes. 
Easkaskia  and  Cahokia  are  the  oldest  towns  in 
Itlinois,  having  been  founded  by  tlie  French 
some  tiiae  between  1680  and  1690.  Kaskaskia 
was  the  first  capital,  and  so  remained  till  1818, 
when  the  government  was  removed  to  Vanda- 
lia,  and  thence  to  Sprii^eld  in  1886.  Ac- 
cording to  tbe  censDS  of  18T0,  the  cities  of  Illi- 
nois were:  Alton,  pop.  8,665;  Amboy,  2,825; 
Anna,  1,269;  Aurora,  11,162;  BelleviUe, 8,146; 
Bloomington,  14,590;  Bushnell,  2,003;  Udro, 
6,267;  Oentralia,  8,190;  Champaign,  4,625; 
Chicago,  298,977;  Danville,  4,761;  Decatur, 
7,161;  Dixon,  4,055;  Elgin,  6,441;  El  Paso, 
].,564;  FreepoTt,  7,889;  Galena,  7,019;  Gales- 
bui^,  10,158;  Jacksonville,  9,203;  Joliet,  7,263; 
La  Salle,  5,200;  Litchfield,  8,852;  Macomb, 
2,748;  Kendota,  3,546;  Monmouth,  4,662; 
Morris,  8,188;  Mount  Carmel,  1,640;  Olney, 
2,860;  Ottawa,  7,736;  Pekin,  5,696;  Peoria, 
23,849;  Peru,  3,650;  Quincy,  24,052;  Eock- 
ford,  11,049;  Kock  Island,  7,890;  Shelbyville, 
2^1;  Springfield,  17,864;  Sterling,  8,998; 
Watseka,  1,551 ;  and  Wankegan,  4,507.  The 
population  of  Illinois  has  been  as  follows; 
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Of  the  total  popnlation  in  1870, 1,316,537  were 
males  and  1,223,364  females;  2,024,698"  were 
of  native  and  615,198  of  foreign  birth.  Of 
the  former,  1,189,603  were  bom  in  the  state; 
of  the  foreigners,  82,550  were  bom  in  British 
America,  3,711  in  Denmai'k,  10,911  in  France, 
203,758  in  Germany,  53,871  in  England,  120,- 
162  in  Ireland,  15,737  in  Scotland,  8,140  in 
Wales,  4,180  in  HoUand,  11,880  in  Noi-way, 
29,979  in  Sweden,  and  8,980  in  Switzerland. 
The  density  of  population  was  4B'84  to  the 
square  mile.  There  were  474,633  families,  with 
an  average  of  5-35  persona  to  each,  and  464,- 
1B5  dwellings,  with  an  average  of  5'47  persons 
to  each.  The  increase  of  population  from  1 860 
to  1870  was  48-86  per  cent.  The  number  of 
male  citizens  21  years  old  and  npward  was 
642,833.  There  were  in  the  state  818,766  per- 
sons from  5  to  18  years  of  age;  the  number 
that  attended  school  was  548,225;  86,368,  10 
yeai-s  of  age  and  over,  eonld  not  read,  and 
188,684  could  not  write.  Of  the  latter,  90,596 
were  of  native  and  42,989  of  foreign  birth ; 


54,671  were  white  males,  and  69,053  white 
females;  4,924  were  colored  males,  and  5,024 
colored  females;  12,525  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  15,340  from  15  to  21,  and  105,709 
21  and  over,  of  whom  40,081  were  white  males, 
56,857  white  females,  8,969  colored  males,  and 
4,082  colored  females.  The  proportion  of  illit- 
erates 10  years  of  age  and  npward  to  the  total 
population  of  the  same  age  was  7-38  per  cent., 
being  6-29  for  males  and  8'69  for  females. 
The  proportion  of  illiteracy  among  adults  was 
7'16  per  cent,  for  males  and  11-16  for  females. 
The  number  of  persons  supported  by  public 
charity  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870, 
was  6,054,  at  a  cost  of  $566,061 ;  there  were 
receiving  support  June  1, 1870,  2,363,  of  whom 
1,254  were  native  and  1,109  foreign  horn. 
Tlie  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crime 
during  the  year  was  1,552.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber (1,796)  in  prison  June  1, 1870,  1,873  were 
native  born  and  423  foreigners.  There  were 
1,042  blind,  683  deaf  and  dnmb,  1,625  insane, 
and  1,244  idiotic.  Of  the  total  population  10 
years  old  and  over  (1,809,606),  there  were  en- 
gaged in  all  occnpations  742,016;  in  agricnl- 
ture,  876,441,  inolnding  188,649  agricultural 
laborers,  240,356  farmers  and  planters,  and 
2,162  gardeners  and  nurserymen;  in  profes- 
sional and  personal  services,  151,981,  of  whom 
3,192  were  clergymen,  44,903  domestic  ser- 
vants, 431  journansts,  63,130  laborers  not  spe- 
cified, 2,683  lawyers,  4,861  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, 8,869  teachers  not  specified;  in  ti'adeand 
transportation,  80,422;  and  in  mannfactares 
and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  188,221, 
of  whom  9,413  were  blacksmiths,  0,279  boot  and 
shoe  makers,  and  23,040  carpenters  and  joiners. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  as 
reported  by  the  census  of  1870,  was  88,672,  the 
percentage  of  deaths  to  the  population  being 
1'83;  from  consnmplion,  3,841,  there  being  9'2 
deaths  from  all  causes  to  1  from  consumption. 
There  were  2,882  deaths  from  pneumonia,  3,163 
from  scarlet  fever,  888  from  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers,  and  3,561  from  diarrhcea, 
dysentery,  and  enteritis. — Illinois  occupies  the 
lower  part  of  that  inclined  plane  of  which  Lake 
Michigan  and  both  its  shores  are  the  higher  sec- 
tiona.  Down  this  plane  in  a  very  neany  S.  W, 
dii-ection  the  principal  rivers  have  their  courses 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  lowest  section  of  this 
plane  is  also  the  extreme  S.  angle  of  the  state, 
and  is  only  340  ft.  above  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  greatest  elevation  of  the  country  is  1,160 
ft.,  and  the  mean  elevation  about  550  ft., 
.above  lade  water.  West  to  Louisiana  and  Dela- 
ware, indeed,  Illinois  is  the  most  level  state  of 
the  Ilnion,  A  small  tract  in  the  N.  W.  comer 
of  the  state  around  Gdena,  which  indndes  the 
lead  mines,  is  hiUy  and  somewhat  broken,  and 
there  are  bluffs  on  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois 
rivers;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
surface  conasta  of  vast  level  or  gently  undula- 
ting prairies.  A  low  mountain  ridge  extends 
across  the  S.  end  of  the  state,  frem  Grand 
Tower  on  the   Mississippi  to    Shawneetown 
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on  the  Ohio,  constitutjng  the  frait  region  of 
southern  Illinois.  The  chief  rivers  within  the 
state  are  the  Bock,  Illinois,  and  Easkaskia, 
affluents  of  the  Miesissippi ;  the  Embarras  and 
Little  Wahflsh,  tributaiies  of  the  Wahash; 
and  the  Saline  and  Cash,  which  fall  into  the 
Ohio.  The  Illinois  is  much  the  lai'gest  of 
these ;  its  iwnstituents  are  the  Kankakee  from 
Indiana  and  the  Des  Plaines  from  Wiscon- 
sin, and  in  its  entire  course  of  nearly  500  m. 
(245  navigable)  to  the  Mississippi  it  receives 
the  Fox  and  Spoon  rivers  and  Crooked  creek 
from  the  right,  and  the  Vermihon,  Mack- 
inaw, Sangamon,  &c.,  from  the  left.  It  has  a 
wide  deep  bed,  and  in  some  pai-ts  opens  into 
broad  and  lake-like  expanses.  Rock  river 
also  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  has  a  course  of 
300  m.  to  the  JRssissippi ;  it  is  imperfectly 
navigable  for  75  m.,  and  its  upper  coarse  is 
impeded  by  rapids.  The  Kaskaskia  has  its 
sources  in  Champaign  CO.  fm  which  also  rise 
the  Sangamon,  Embarras,  and'  the  sonthem 
constituents  of  the  Vermilion),  and  pursues 
a  direction  neailj  parallel  with  the  fllinois; 
it  has  a  length  of  250  ra.  The  Big  Muddy, 
an  affluent  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the 
Ohio  and  the  Kaskaskia,  is  also  a  considerable 
stream.  The  rivers  flowing  into  the  Ohio  and 
"Wabash  are  generally  of  less  volume  than  the 
smaller  class  of  streams  flowing  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, but  several  are  navigable.  Chicago 
river  falls  into  Lake  Michigan;  it  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  its  N.  and  S.  branches  about  1 
m.  from  the  lake.  Both  branches  are  deep 
(12  to  18  ft.),  and  in  connection  with  the  main 
river  form  a  spacious  harbor,  which  has  been 
irinch  improvwl  by  the  eil»nsion  of  piers  far 
into  the  lake.  Tlie  S.  branch  is  connected 
with  the  navigable  Illinois  at  Peru  by  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  canal,  96  m.  long. — Not- 
withstanding the  general  uniformity  of  the 
surface,  Illinois  is  not  destitute  of  interesting 
scenery.  The  river  bluffs  contrast  strikingly 
with  the  smooth  prairies.  The  most  remai-k- 
flble  of  these  elevations  are  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  are  from  100  to  400  ft.  high.  Fountain 
blnfE  in  Jackson  co.  is  oval,  6  m.  in  circuit 
and  SOO  ft.  high ;  the  top  is  full  of  sink  holes. 
Starved  Rock  and  Lover's  Leap  are  eminences 
a  the  Illinois ;  the  first  named  is  a  perpendi 
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low Ottawa,  rising  156  ft.  above  the 
the  latter  a  ledge  of  precipitoos  rocks  some 
distance  above  Starved  Eock.  Nearly  oppo- 
site Lover's  Leap  is  Buffalo  Rock,  60  ft.  high, 
precipitous  toward  the  river,  but  sloping  in- 
land. The  Cave  in  the  Rock,  in  Hardin  co., 
on  the  Ohio,  presents  on  approach  a  vast  mass 
of  rocks,  some  resembling  castellated  ruins, 
and  others  jutting  out  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
The  entrance  to  the  cave,  which  is  little  above 
high  water,  is  a  semicircular  hole  80  ft.  wide 
and  25  ft.  high,  and  the  cave  so  far  aa  explored 
consists  of  a  chamber  80  ft  long,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  small  opening  which  probably  leads 
into  a  second  chamber.    In  the  earlier  days  of 
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settlement  it  was  the  abode  of  bands  of  rob- 
bers and  river  pirates.— The  unbroken  surface 
of  Illinois  affords  a  drainage  extending  from 
the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan  towarf  the  west 
and  southwest  across  the  entire  state.  The 
post-tertiary  clay  and  sands  containing  fresh- 
water shells  of  living  species,  found  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  fonning  its 
banks,  indicate  that  at  no  remote  geolo^cal 
period  the  land  was  somewhat  less  elevated 
than  at  present;  and  the  valley  of  the  Illinois 
with  its  strongly  marked  terraced  walls  of 
limestone,  so  disproporlioned  to  the  small 
river  that  flows  between  them,  would  seem  to 
owe  its  oripn  to  mightier  currents,  and  to 
point  to  a  time  when  the  great  lakes  found 
an  outlet  by  this  way  to  the  Mississippi  and 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  state  has  been  de- 
scribed and  mapped  as  one  great  coal  field; 
but  as  the  arrangement  of  the  strata  has  been 
more  carefully  studied,  this  statement  is  to  be 
received  with  some  modifications.  Still,  the 
prevailing  rocks  throughout  the  state  ai'C 
those  of  the  coal  measures.  They  occupy 
most  of  the  country  lying  S.  of  a  line  traced 
from  the  mouth  of  Eock  river  E.  to  La  Salle 
CO.,  and  thence  8.  E.,  crossing  the  line  of  In- 
diana. The  formation  covere  a  large  portion 
of  the  W.  part  of  Indiana,  and  stretches  S.  into 
Kentucky.  Its  "W.  maipn  is  near  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  along  which  a  belt  of  the  under- 
lymg  carboniferous  limestone  comes  up,  and 
cuts  off  the  coal  formation  on  that  side.  The 
included  area,  reckoned  as  one  coal  field,  covers 
about  40,400  sq.  m.,  of  which  30,000  ai'e  in  Illi- 
nois. The  most  important  veins  are  from  S  to 
8  ft.  thick.  (See  Coal,  vol.  iv..  p.  738.)  The 
importance  of  the  coal  beds  in  IlUnois  w  greatly 
enhanced  by  their  position,  conveniently  near 
the  Mississippi  or  the  Ohio,  and  to  the  rmlroads, 
which  traverse  the  state  from  N".  to  S.  and  from 
E.  to  W. ;  and  more  than  2,000,000  tons  per  an- 
nnni  are  now.  mined  in  the  state.  The  iron 
ores  fonnd  in  the  coal  measures  are  of  little 
value.  The  N.  W.  comer  of  Illinois  includes  a 
portion  of  the  great  western  lead-bearing  belt. 
Though  in  Illinois  but  a  small  district,  compri- 
sing part  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  contains  the  lower 
Silurian  limestones  in  which  the  lead  ores  are 
found,  the  mines  have  proved  so  productive 
that  the  metal  ranks  as  one  of  the  important 
products  of  the  state.  Salt  is  chiefly  a  product 
of  the  southern  section,  and  is  found  in  springs 
about  the  head  waters  of  Big  Muddy  river. 
Saline  creek,  and  the  Little  Wabash.  Sulphu- 
rous and  chalybeate  springs  exist  in  sevei'nl 
localities. — The  soils  of  Illinois  are  of  diluvial 
origin,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  eai'ly  geo- 
logical ages  the  whole  state  was  a  portion  of 
the  bed  of  a  great  late.  The  prairie  soils  are 
deep,  fertile  and  rockless,  and  produce  a  lu^u 
riant  growth  of  native  grMses  and  v^retation 
which  formeilv  sustained  countiess  herds  of 
buffaloes.  The  largest  of  the  prainc  is  that 
between  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Wabash 
and  those  which  enter  the  Mis--i=^ippi      This 
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is  called  the  Grand  Prairie,  but  is  propci'ly  a 
combination  of  small  prfuries  partially  sepa- 
rated by  tracts  or  groves  of  timber.  Tne  bar- 
rens, or  oak  openings,  as  they  are  here  called, 
have  frequently  a  thin  soil.  In  the  bottoms 
or  allnvial  borders  of  the  rivers  the  soil  ia 
chiefly  formed  from  the  deposits  of  the  watei-a 
during  floods.  In  some  cases  the  mould  so 
f  oFmed  ia  more  than  25  ft.  deep,  and  of  inex- 
haustible fertihty.  One  fifth  of  the  alluvial 
land,  however,  is  unflt  for  present  cultivation, 
but  is  prodnctive  of  timber.  A  tract  called 
the  American  bottom,  extending  along  the 
Mississippi  for  90  m.,  and  about  6  m.  in  aver- 
age breaath,  is  of  this  formation.  About  tie 
French  towns  it  has  been  cultivated  and  pro- 
duced Indian  corn  every  year  without  being 
manured  for  nearly  two  centuries.  In  every 
part  of  the  state  the  plough  may  pass  over 
thonsanda  of  acres  ■without  meeting  even  so 
much  as  a  pebble  .to  impede  its  course. — The 
native  animals  are  now  almost  extinct,  bat 
Illinois  still  has  abundance  of  game,  and  its 
northern  rivers  abound  in  trout  and  other  fish. 
The  Muds  of  timber  most  abundant  are  oak, 
black  walnut,  ash,  elm,  sugar  maple,  loonst, 
linden,  hickory,  pecan,  and  persimmon.'  In 
the  south  and  east  yellow  popur  and  beech  ai'e 
the  peonliar  growths,  and  near  the  Ohio  are 
clumps  of  a  yellow  pine  and  cedar.  The  bot- 
toms produce  Cottonwood,  sycamore,  &c.  Il- 
linois mdeed  is  abundantly  suralied  with  tim- 
ber, but  it  is  unequally  distribated,  and  im- 
mense  tracts  are  entirely  bare.  The  fruit  trees 
embrace  the  apple,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  &a., 
and  the  grape  is  largely  onltivated.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  are  N.  and  N.  W.  and  8.  and  S. 
W.,  the  former  in  the- winter  months,  and  the 
latter  during  the  remMnder  of  the  year.  The 
evenness  of  the  surface  allows  of  their  free 
passage,  and  the  atmosphere  is  in  constant  mo- 
tion. Hence  the  winters  are  exceawvely  cold, 
and  the  sommers  more  than  usually  hot.  The 
summer  heat,  however,  is  greatly  modified  and 
refreshed  by  the  ever  present  breezes ;  and  on 
the  whoie  the  climate  is  favorable  for  outdoor 
occupations,  the  proportion  of  clear  and  cloudy 
days  being  about  245  of  the  former  to  120  of 
the  latter.  The  mean  annual  temperature  on 
the  40th  parallel  is  about  64°,  that  of  summer 
71°  and  liat  of  winter  33^°  F,  These  figures, 
however,  will  vary  considerably  tS.  and  8.  of 
the  parallel  indicated ;  at  Beloit  on  the  W,  line 
the  mean  temperature  is  47i°,  and  at  Cairo,  the 
S.  angle  of  the  state,  68i°.  Vegetation  begins 
with  April,  and  the  first  killing  frosts  occur 
near  the  end  of  September.  The  general  salu- 
brity of  the  climate  ia  well  attested;  but  fe- 
vers and  fiuxes  are  frequently  prevalent  in  the 
river  bottoms  and  in  the  swamps  which  cover 
a  large  part  of  the  sonthern  section.  The  up- 
land prdries  are  almost  free  from  endemic  dis- 
orders.— Illinois  is  in  the  front  rank  of  agri- 
cultural states.  According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  it  contained  more  acres  of  improved 
land,  and  produced  more  wheat,  Indian  corn, 


and  oats,  than  any  other  state.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  barley  it  ranked  next  to  Oalifornia 
and  New  York ;  of  flax,  next  to  Ohio  and  New 
York ;  of  rye,  next  to  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York;  and  of  wool,  next  to  Ohio,  California, 
New  York,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  value  of  all  live  stock  on  farms  it  was  sur- 
passed only  by  New  York,  and  contained  more 
swine  and  horses  than  any  other  state,  more 
milch  cows  tlian  any  other  except  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  more  sheep  than 
any  other  except  Ohio,  California,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana.  The 
state  contained  10,820,963  acres  of  improved 
land,  6,061,678  of  woodland,  and  1,491,S31  of 
other  unimproved  land.  The  total  number 
of  farms  was  202,808,  including  53,340  having 
from  20  to  50  acres,  68,130  from  50  to  100, 
65,B40  from  100  to  500,  1,367  from  500  to 
1,000,  and  303  containing  1,000  acres  and  over. 
The  cash  value  of  farms  was  $920,506,346 ;  of 
farming  implements  and  machinery,  $85,5T6,- 
587;  total  amount  of  w^es  paid  during  the 
year,  including  value  of  board,  $32,838,767 ; 
total  estimated  value  of  all  farm  productions, 
including  betterments  and  additions  to  stock, 
1210,860,585;  orchard  products,  $3,571,789; 
produce  of  market  gardens,  $765,992 ;  forest 
products,  $1,087,144;  home  manufactures, 
$1,408,015 ;  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for 
slaughter,  $56,718,944;  value  of  all  live  stock, 
$149,756,698.  There  were  853,738  horses,  85,- 
075  mules  and  asses,  640,821  milch  cows,  19,- 
766  working  oxen,  1,055,499  other  cattle, 
1,568,286  sheep,  and  2,703,343  swine.  The 
chief  prodactions  were :  10,133,207  bushels  of 
spring  and  19,995,198  of  winter  wheats  2,456,- 
578  of  rye,  129,021,895  of  Indian  com,  42,780,- 
851  of  oats,  2,480,400  of  barley,  168,862  of 
buckwheat,  116,854  of  peas  and  beans,  10,944,- 
790  of  Irish  and  322,641  of  sweet  potatoes, 
10,486  lbs.  of  clover  seed,  153,464  of  grass  seed, 
280,043  of  flax  seed,  3,747,889  tons  of  hay, 
465  bales  of  cotton,  5,249,274  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
5.739,249  of  wool,  86,088,405  of  butter,  1,161,- 
103,  of  cheese,  104,032  of  hops,  2,304,406  of 
flax,  186,873  of  maple  sugar,  1,547,178  of 
honey,  146,262  of  was,  1,960,473  gallons  of 
sorghum  molasses,  10,878  of  maple  molasses, 
111.882  of  wine,  and  9,268,545  of  milk  sold. 
In,1872  there  were  2,093,808  acres  of  wheat 
under  cultivation ;  Indian  com,  7,087,040 ; 
oats,  1,817,463;  meadows,  2,178,237;  other 
field  products,  886,166;  in  enclosed  pasture, 
8,807,082;  in  orchard,  320,702;  and  in  wood- 
land, 6,289,236.  There  were  930,947  horses, 
assessed  at  $48,790,938 ;  2,014,801  cattle,  $35,- 
742,568;  98,316  mules  and  asses,  $5,809;494; 
1,093,080  sheep,  $3,140,474;  hogs,  8,560,083, 
$11,286,464. — In  manufacturing  industi'y,  Illi- 
nois is  also  classed  among  the  first  states  of  the 
Union.  According  to  the  census  of  1870  it 
ranked  sixth  both  in  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  manufactures  and  in  the  value  of 
products.  In  the  total  amount  of  capital  it  was 
surpassed  by  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massa- 
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chusetts,  Ohio,  and  OonnectiCTit ;  in  tile  YHlue 
of  products  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mas- 
(laeLusetts,  Ohio,  and  Missouri.  In  the  valne 
of  the  produotB  of  hutohering,  distilled  liquors, 
planed  lumher,  and  pork  packed,  Illinois  ranked 
tirst.  Tlie  relation  of  tne  state  to  the  tlnitfid 
States  in  these  industries  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  total  value  of  products: 
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implements,  next  to  Ohio  and  New  York ,  in 
c  images  and  wagoni*,  next  to  Nen  'iurk  and 
Pennsvlvania ,  in  oil,  nest  to  Miasonii  ind 
( Ihio ,  in  "laddlerj  and  harness,  next  to  Mis 
Boun,  New  York,  and  Pennsylyanu ,  in  sash, 
djjra,  and  bhnds,  ne\t  to  New  York,  Pennsjl 
vania,  Ohio,  and  Missouri;  in  mens  clothing, 
next  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachu- 
setts and  Ohio.  Prom  the  above  table  it  ap- 
pears that  more  than  one  third  in  value  of 
all  the  pork  packed  in  the  United  States  in 
1870  was  contributed  by  Illinois.  Formerly 
the  supremacy  in  this  respect  was  held  by 
Ohio,  in  consequence  of  the  magnitude  of  thfe 
industry  in  Cincinnati;  but  since  I863-'3  that 
supremftcy  has  been  held  by  Chicago.  Accord- 
ing to  a  careful  report  prepared  for  tJie  Cincin- 
nati chamber  of  commerce  by  Sidney  D.  Max- 
well, the  number  of  hogs  packed  in  the  south- 
ern and  western  states  from  Nov.  1,  1873,  to 
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March  1,  1874,  was  5,383,810,  the  a 
gross  weight  of  which  was  1,444,311,304  ibs,; 
of  these,  1,870,856,  weighing  in  the  aggregate 
511,867,475  lbs.,  were  packM  in  Illinois.  The 
aggregate  cost  of  the  bogs  was  $23,694,899,  and 
the  total  product  of  lard  69,808,163  lbs.  The 
chief  centres  of  this  industry  for  two  years 
are  sliown  in  the  following  statement: 


The  growth  of  tins  industry  m  IllmoH  has 
been  very  rapid,  thus  the  number  of  hogs 
packed  was  805,848  in  1868-'9,  862,412  in 
1869-'70,  1,340,959  in  1870-'n,  and  1,631;026 
in  1871-'3.  The  total  number  of  manufactu- 
ring establishments  reported  by  the  census  of 
1870  was  13,597,  using  2,330  steam  engines  of 
78,091  horse  power,  and  528  water  wheels  of 
12,593  horse  power,  and  employing  83,979 
hands,  of  whom  73,046  were  males  ab6ve  16, 
6,717  females  above  15,  and  3,317  youth.  The 
capital  invested  amounted  to  $94,368,067 ; 
wages  paid  during  the  year,  $31,100,244;  value 
of  materials,  $137,600,077;  of  products,  $305,- 
630,673.  The  chief  industries  ai'e  exhibited  in 
the  following  table : 
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— Eiinois  possesses  remarltable  commercial  fa- 
cilities in  the  Mississippi  and  Oliio  rivers  on  its 
borders,  besides  numerous  internal  streams  of 
importance.  Bordering  for  about  70  m.  on 
Lake  Michigan,  it  is  favorably  situated  for  the 
immense  late  commerce  which  centres  at  Chi- 
cago. This  comprises  not  only  the  vast  do- 
mestic trade  for  which  this  city  is  noted,  but 
also  a  considerable  foreign  trade  carried  on 
with  Canada  and  European  ports.  Provision 
was  made  for  direct  commercial  relations  be- 
tween Chicago  and  foreign  ports  by  tJie  act  of 
July  14,  1870,  which  authorizes  the  transship- 
ment in  bond  of  exports  and  imports  to  and 
from  the  ports  of  first  arrival,  without  ap- 
praisement and  payment  of  duties  at  such 
ports.  The  ralue  of  foreign  imports  received 
at  Chicago  under  this  system  during  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1873,  was  $3,160,759.  The 
total  value  of  foreign  imports  subject  to  duty 
during  the  year  was  $3,699,852,  on  which  the 
duties  collected  amounted  to  $1,635,631.  The 
value  of  domestic  produce  exported  from  Chi- 
cago to  Canada  by  lake  was  $7,107,468;  the 
most  important  items  were  wheat,  $5,737,022, 
and  Indian  corn,  $1,069,586.  The  leading 
article  of  import  from  Canada  is  lumber,  of 
which  7,516,000  ft  was  imported  in  1873. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the 
customs  district  of  Chicago  in  1878  was  743, 
having  an  a^regate  tonnage  of  148,595 ;  of 
these,  101  were  aaihng,  131  steam,  and  611  uu- 
ri^d  vessels.  The  a^regate  number  of  ves- 
sds  that  arrived  was  11,858,  having  a  tonnage 
of  3,325,911;  of  these,  22  were  American  ves- 
sels from  foreign  porta,  189  foreign  vessels 
from  foreign  ports,  and  11,647  were  in  the 
coasting  trade.  The  number  of  clearances  was 
11,876,  of  which  483  were  for  foreign  and  11,- 
398  for  domestic  ports,  Illinois  bos  four 
ports  of  delivery,  whichj  with  the  number  and 
tonnage  at  vessels  registered,  enrolled,  and 
Eoensed  in  1873,  were :  Galena,  60  vessels,  7,781 
tons;  Quincy,  23  vessels,  2,443  tons;  Alton,  5 
vessels,  893  tons;  Cairo,  36  vessels,  8,331  tons. 


Ship  building  is  cari-iod  on  at  Chicago,  Cairo, 
and  Quincy.  In  1878,  21  vessels  of  5,4y9  tons, 
including  10  sailing  and  8  steam  vessels,  were 
built  at  Chicago,  4  at  Cairo,  and  1  at  Quincy. 
— Illinois  contains  more  miles  of  railroad  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.  In  1850  the 
number  of  miles  was  111.  In  the  following 
year  the  oonstrucfion  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
from  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal  to  Cairo,  was  begun,  thus  open- 
ing a  channel  of  communication  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  MisMSsippi  river.  The  sub- 
sequent growth  of  the  railroad  system  of  the 
state  was  rapid.  In  1855  there  were  887  m. ; 
in  1860,  2,790;  in  1865,  3,157;  in  1870,  4,833; 
in  1871,  5,904;  and  in  1872,  6,361.  In  1878 
the  total  mileage  of  main  track  completed  and 
in  operation,  exclusive  of  donble,  side,  and 
tnmont  tracks,  was  6,496 ;  in  addition  to  which 
numerous  lines  were  projected  and  in  progress. 
The  aggregate  cost  of  the  roods  and  equip- 
ments was  reported  by  the  rdlroad  commis- 
eionera  at  $238,684,641  in  1872,  and  $378,386,- 
784  in  1873.  In  1872  the  capital  stock  paid 
in  was  $140,126,064;  funded  debte,  $111,466,- 
335;  floating  debts,  380,173;  amount  of  paid- 
up  stock  and  debts,  $254,913,563.  In  August, 
1878,  the  lei^th  of  main  track  was  retumed  by 
the  state  board  of  equalization  at  5,064  m. ; 
assessed  at  $86,271,184;  side,  second,  or  turn- 
out track,  863  m.,  valued  at  §4,008,818;  value 
of  rolling  stock,  $15,892,016;  total  value  of 
property  denominated  railroad  track  and  roll- 
ing stock,  $69,817,409;  right  of  way  and  im- 
provement, 64,733  acres,  valued  at  $8,145,178. 
This  statement  does  not  include  the  Illinois 
Central  railroad,  705  m.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  names  of  the  lines  lying  wholly  or 
partly  within  the  state,  together  with  the  ter- 
mini, the  number  of  miles  completed  and  in 
operation  within  the  state  Umits  in  18T3,  the 
capital  stock  as  reported  by  the  commisMon- 
ers,  and  the  assessed  value  of  the  track  and 
rolling  stock  as  returned  by  the  state  board  of 
equalization  in  August,  1878 : 
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The  state  exercises  a  general  supervision  over 
the  railroad  oompaniea  within  its  limits.  In 
the  congtifBtional  conrention  of  1870  the  sub- 
ject of  railroad  corporations  was  thoroughly 
considered,  and  a  provision  was  incorporated 
in  the  new  constitution  requiiing  the  lepsla- 
tnre  to  pass  laws  establishing  reasonable  maxi- 
mum rates  of  chains  for  the  tranaportalion  of 
passenger^  and  freight  In  the  following  year 
a  general  railroad  law  was  passed,  which,  hav- 
ing been  pronounced  in  pai-t  unconstitutional 
by  the  state  supreme  court,  was  repealed,  and 
a  new  one  was  passed  in  1873.  To  secure  the 
enforceinent  of  such  laws  the  legislature  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of 
three  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  into  and  report 
annually  concerning  the  railroad  and  ware- 


ho  se  interests  of  the  state  By  the  act  of 
18"3  every  railroad  company  in  the  itate  is 
proh  b  ted,  under  penalty  of  tines  each  ng  as 
hifeh  as  $26  UOO  for  the  fourth  often  e  fron 
charging  more  than  a  reasonable  rate  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  or  freight,  and 
from  making  unjust  disciiminations  in  freight 
schedides.  The  companies  are  required  to  re- 
port in  writing  and  under  oath  to  the  commis- 
sioners, and  to  comply  with  the  schedules  of 
reasonable  maximum  rates  for  transporting  pas- 
sengers and  freight  prepared  by  the  commis- 
sioners. The  latter  are  required  to  see  tliat 
the  law  is  obeyed,  and  to  bring  actions  against 
the  companies  in  case  of  violation.  The  navi- 
gation of  Lake  Michigan  is  connected  with  that 
of  the  Illinois  river  by  the  lUinois  and  Michi- 
gan canal,  completed  in  1848,  which  extends 
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from  Cliioago  to  La  Salle, 
C'orameree  which  passes  through  this  channel  is 
indicated  by  the  statement  that  in  18T8  not  less 
than  8,000,000  hnstels  of  grain  and  50,000,000 
ft.  of  lumher,  besides  20,000,000  shingles  and 
laths,  passed  over  the  canal.  Illinois  in  1873 
contained  9,545  eq.  of  telegraph  lines.  The 
number  of  national  baiiks  in  operation  was 
187,  having  a  paid-in  capital  of  $20,848,000 
and  a  cironlation  outstanding  of  $16,326,069. 
The  oircnlaWon  per  capita  was  $7  02 ;  ratio  of 
circulation  to  wealth,  0-9  per  cent ;  to  banking 
capital,  77'4  per  cent. — By  the  constitution  of 

1870,  me  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  gen- 
eral assembly  composed  of  a  senate  and  house 
of  representatives.  The  senate  consists  of  51 
members  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  house 
of  representatives  of  153  cnoSen  for  two  years. 
A  decennial  apportionment,  beginning  with 

1871,  is  held.  Senators  mu8t  have  attained 
the  age  of  2.^  years,  and  representatives  21 
years.  Elections  for  members  of  the  general 
assembly  are  held  biennially,  in  even  years,  on 
the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of 
November.  The  sessions  are  biennial,  com- 
mencing on  the  'Wedneadaj  next  after  the  first 
Monday  of  Janoary  next  following  the  elec- 
tion. Members  receive  $5  a  day  and  10  cents 
for  each  mile  necessarily  travelled  in  going 
to  and  from  flie  seat  of  government,  and  $50 
a  session  for  stationery,  &c.  Special  legisla- 
tion, which  was  a  source  of  much  mischief  un- 
der the  old  constitution,  is  prohibited  in  many 
enumerated  casea,  and  "  in  alt  other  cases  where 
a  general  law  can  be  made  applicable."  The 
executive  department  consists  of  a  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor 
of  public  accounts,  treasurer,  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  attorney  general,  all 
of  whom  are  elected  for  four  years,  esccpt  the 
treasurer,  whose  tenn  of  office  is  two  years, 
and  who  is  ineligible  to  the  same  office  for  two 
years  next  after  the  expiration  of  his  term.  A 
two-thirds  vote  of  each  house  is  necessary 
to  pass  a  bill  over  the  veto  of  the  governor. 
The  Judicial  powers  are  vested  in  a  supreme, 
circuit,  and  county  conrts,  justices  of  the  peace, 
police  ma^atrates,  and  certain  special  courts. 
The  supreme  oonrt  consists  of  seven  iudgej?, 
who  are  elected  by  the  people  for  nine  years, 
and  receive  a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year.  The 
chief  justice  is  chosen  by  Iiis  associates.  There 
are  ttaee  grand  divisions  of  the  state,  southern, 
central,  and  northern,  in  each  of  which  one  or 
more  sessions  of  the  supreme  court  are  held 


receive  an  annud  salary  of  $8,500.  The 
stitution  further  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  inferior  appellate  courts  to  be  held  by  jodges 
of  the  ciivjuit  courts.  To  these  conrts  appeals 
and  writs  of  error  in  certain  cases  may  be 
taken  from  the  circuit  .conrts,  and  from  them 
to  the  supreme  court.  Each  county  has  a  coun- 
ty court,  the  judge  of  which  is  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years.      These  courts  have  original 


special  courts  in  Cook  county,  of  which 
Chicago  is  the  county  seat.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  is  prohibited  except  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  debtor  to  deliver  up  nis  estate  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  creditors,  or  in  cases  where  there  is 
strong  presumption  of  fraud.  In  trials  for, 
Hbel,  the  truth  may  be  pleaded  as  a  defence  in 
justification.  The  le^alrate  of  interest,  in  ab- 
sence of  agreement,  is  6  per  cent.,  but  I"  per 
cent,  may  be  agreed  npon  and  collected.  The 
penalty  of  usury  is  forfeiture  of  all  the  interests 
Illinois  is  represented  in  congress  by  two  sena- 
tors and  19  representatives,  and  is  entitled  to 
21  votes  in  the  electoral  college.  The  receipts 
into  the  state  treasury  for  the  two  years  end- 
ing Deo.  1, 1872,  were  $9,899,603,  and  the  ex- 
penditures $12,351,746.  The  chief  purposes 
for  which  the  public  money  wm  used  during 
this  period  were :  legislative,  $693,062;  execu- 
tive, $180,158;  judicial,  $394,253;  educational, 
$2,208,364;  educational  and  charitable,  $205,- 
816;  charitable,  $918,784;  penal  and  reform- 
atory, $869,338;  agrieultore,  $39,007;  com- 
merce, $238,661;  state  indebtedness,  $4,983,- 
879 ;  new  state  house,  $793,641.  In  1873  the 
general  assembly  provided  that  the  amount  of 
revenue  to  be  rdsed  on  the  assessment  of  tliat 
and  subsequent  years  should  be  $1,500,000  for 
general  purposes,  to  be  designated  the  revenue 
fund,  and  $200,000  for  payment  of  interest  on 
the  state  debt.  The  governor  and  auditor  are 
required  annually  to  compute  such  rates  as  will 
produce  these  amounts.  The  rates  computed 
on  the  equalized  valuation  for  1872  were  3-53 
mills  for  revenne  purposes  and  0'47  mill  for 
interest  on  the  state  debt.  Besides  these,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  an  annual  levy  of  3 
mills  for  the  support  of  common  schools  and 
1'5  mill  for  "canal  redemption  fund;"  making 
the  total  levy  for  state  purposes  75  mills  on 
the  assessment  of  1873.  The  total  levy  for 
1873  was  3-6  mills,  being  3'T  mills  for  general 
revenue  purposes  and  0'9  mill  for  school  fund. 
The  state  debt  in  1868  was  $12,380,000;  in 
1870,  $4,890,937;  and  in  1874,  $1,706,750. 
The  valuation  of  property  for  tlie  purposes  of 
taxation,  for  a  series  of  years,  has  been : 
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Included  in  the  valuations  of  personal  property 
for  1873  is  $20,826,462  flsaessed  as  valuation 
on  corporations  otlier  tlian  railroads.  It  will 
be  aotieed  that  the  valuations  for  1873  are 
largely  in.  escesH  of  any  previons  year;  these 
results,  however,  do  not  represent  a  oorre- 
eponding  increase  in  the  talne  of  property,  bnt 
are  atti-ihuted  in  a  large  measore  to  the  opera- 
tions of  a  new  revenue  law.  The  valuations 
for  1873  are  beheved  to  be  about  0'66  per  cent, 
of  the  cash  value  of  real  and  personal  property, 
and  still  nearer  the  entire  value  of  railroad 
property. — The  charitable  and  coiTectional  in- 
Btitations  are  under  the  general  snpervision 
of  the  board  of  state  eommissioners  of  public 
charities,  consistii^  of  five  membei's  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  tlie 
senate,  whose  duty  it  is  annually  t*  inspect 
the  state  institntions  tmder  their  charge,  to- 
gether with  the  various  county  jails  mid  alms- 
houses, and  report  upon  their  condition.  The 
statistics  showing  die  extent  and  condition 
of  the  correctional,  charitable,  and  educational 
institntions  of  the  state  are  generally  for  1872, 
the  date  of  the  most  recent  biennial  reports. 
The  state  penitentjary,  wbich  has  been  at  Joliet 
since  1859,  was  organized  in  1837,  and  at  the 
be^nning  of  1873  contained  1,355  convicts,  the 
average  nnmber  for  the  year  being  1,283.  It 
lias  tecently  become  setf-sustaining  under  the 
system  of  leasing  the  labor  of  the  convicts; 
the  total  eamii^  in  18T2  w«*  $314,593,  while 
the  expenses  were  $36,218  less.  Instraction 
is  afforded  to  the  inmates,  and  there  is  a  li- 
brary of  about  4,000  volumes.  TJie  reform 
school  at  Pontiao,  opened  in  1871,  has  accom- 
modations for  about  150  inmates,  which  are 
inadequate  t«  the  needs  of  the  stat«.  About 
900  pupils  have  been  admitted  to  the  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
at  Jacksonville  since  iU  opening  in  1845,  and 
about  300  were  receiving  instruction  from 
16  instructors  at  the  beginning  of  1874.  Tlie 
course  of  instruction  occupies  eight  years. 
Pupils  within  the  state  are  admitted  to  the 
school  free  of  charge,  and  are  supplied  with 
all  necessaries  except  olotliing.  A  prominent 
feature  of  the  institution  is  its  industrial  de- 
partment. The  annual  cost  to  the  state  for 
each  pupil  is  about  $360.  Its  accommodations 
are  entirely  inadequate.  The  building  used  for 
the  instruction  of  tlie  bUnd,  also  at  Jacksonville, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1869 ;  new  buildings 
for  purposes  of  instruction  and  workshops  are 
in  process  of  construction,  with  grounds  com- 
prifflng  18  Acres.  In  1874  about  70  pupils 
were  receiving  instruction  from  four  teachers ; 
the  course  of  instmotlon  is  five  years.  The 
charitable  eye  and  ear  infirmary,  created  in 
1865,  is  an  efiicient  institution,  affording  gra- 
tuitous medical  treatment  to  all  applicants  who 
are  citizens  of  the  state.  The  foundations  for 
a  neat,  substantial  edifice  for  this  institution 
have  been  laid  in'tbe  West  Division  of  Chicago. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  insane  by  the  hos- 
pital at  Jacksonville,  the  northern  asylum  at 
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Elgin  opened  in  1873,  and  the  southern  asylum 
at  Anna  opened  in  1873;  the  two  latter  are 
tn  process  of  construction.  At  the  close  of 
1872  the  northern  asylum  had  183  inmates 
and  the  southern  75.  The  hospital  at  Jack- 
sonville is  constructed  on  the  corridor  plan,  is 
five  stories  high,  and  comprises  a  central  build- 
ing with  two  wings.  The  accommodations 
were  intended  for  about  400  palienta,  though 
the  average  number  for  two  years  has  been 
450.  The  grounds  comprise  160  acres.  The 
whole  number  of  patients  admitted  since  the 
opening  of  tlie  hospital  in  1851  has  been  4,52r, 
of  whom  1,685  were  discharged  recovered, 
606  improved,  and  400  unimproved;  828  im- 
proved and  unimproved  were  discharged  by 
order  of  the  trustees,  and  467  died.  The  su- 
perintendent of  this  institution  estimates  the 
nnmber  of  insane  in  the  state  at  2,529,  or  1  in 
every  1,000  inhabitants.  The  hospital  accom- 
modations of  the  state  are  greatly  inadequate 
to  this  number.  Those  under  treatment  cost 
the  state  about  $250  a  year  each.  The  manner 
of  committing  insane  persons  to  the  hospital 
is  by  jury  trial  in  the  county  courts.  Accord- 
ing to  the  state  board  of  public  charities,  the 
firoportiou  of  idiots  in  the  state  is  at  least  as 
arge  as  that  of  the  insane.  The  institution 
for  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children 
at  Jacksonville  was  created  in  1865,  and  has 
accommodations  for  about  100.  Only  those 
whose  condition  can  be  improved  are  admitted. 
The  sneceas  of  the  institution  and  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  this  kind  of  instruction 
have  recently  led  to  efforts  which  will  result 
in  largely  increased  facilities  for  improving 
this  class  of  unfortunates.  The  home  for  the 
children  of  deceased  soldiers,  at  Normal,  opened 
in  1867,  comprises  three'  main  buildings  and 
80  acres  of  land.  Here  support  and  instruc- 
tion are  afforded  to  children  of  this  class  under 
16  years  of  age.  The  average  attendance  du- 
ring 1878  was  306,  while  the  number  of  in- 
mates at  the  close  of  the  year  was  326.  The 
current  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$58,389.  Besides  supporting  tliis  institution, 
the  state  has  aided  tlie  soldiers'  college  at 
Fulton  and  the  soldiers'  home  in  Chicago, 
both  of  which  are  private  institutions. — An 
efficient  system  of  free  schools  is  provided  for 
all  the  children  of  the  state,  but  the  constitu- 
tion prohibits  appropriations  of  public  money 
for  sectarian  schools.  The  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  state  are  under  the  general  supervi- 
sion of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  tax  that  may  be  levied  in  any  dis- 
trict for  aU  current  school  expenses  is  limited 
to  2  per  cent,  for  educational  and  8  per  cent, 
for  building  purposes  upon  the  assessed  valne 
of  the  tasable  properi;y  of  the  district.  Every 
district  is  required  to  m^ntain  a  free  school 
at  least  five  months  in  the  year  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  a  share  of  the  state  school  funds. 
Examinations  of  teachers  are  held  and  certifi- 
cates issued  by  the  county  superintendents,  and 
only  teachers  having  such  certificates  are  em- 
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plojed  in  the  public  schools.  A  marked  fea- 
ture recently  introduced  into  the  educational 
Bjatem  of  this  state  is  the  requirement  making 
the  elements  of  natural  aeienoe  a  part  of  the 
common-school  course.  The  permanent  school 
funds  of  the  state  comprise :  1,  the  school  fund 
proper,  heing  3  per  cent,  upon  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  state,  one 
«sth  part  excepted;  S,  surplus  revenue,  de- 
rived from  the  distribution  in  1836  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue  of  the  United  States ;  8,  the  col- 
lege fund,  being  one  sisth  of  the  3  per  cent, 
fund  originally  required  hy  congress  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
fl  state  college  or  university ;  4,  the  seminary 
fund,  derived  from  sales  of  .lands  granted  to  the 
state  by  the  general  government  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  seminary ;  5,  county  funds, 
created  by  the  legislature  in  1885 ;  6,  township 
fnnda,  arising  from  the  sales  of.  public  lands 
granted  by  congress  for  common-school  pur- 
poses. The  aggr^ate  amount  of  these  funds 
on  Sept.  30,  1872,  was  $6,882,248,  as  follows : 
school  fund  proper,  8613,363 ;  surplus  revenue, 
$385,592;  college  fund,  $156,618;  seminai-y 
fund,  $59,839 ;  county  funds,  |848,285  ;  town- 
ship funds,  $4,868,555.  The  total  income  for 
school  purposes  in  1872  from  these  funds  and 
the  cnrrent  school  funds  was  $7,500,123 ;  the 
chief  items  of  tie  income  from  current  funds 
being  $900,000  from  the  two-mUI  tas,  and 
$5,293,943  raised  by  ad  valorem  tax  in  the  dis- 
tricts for  general  purposes.  The  condition  of 
the  common  adiools  in  1873,  according  to  the 
latest  biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  was  as  follows : 

NumtiM  or  school  disttlota 11,S31 

"        "  imWIo  ecboria  (fiigii  'is,  graOed  (TU,  un- 

enlded  llf,fl9T) IWYfl 

Avaraga  duAtloi}  of  4diaoJB. .............  6  months,  37  day«. 

F«MOM  bettreen  G  and  SI  years  of  age. 862.  J98 

Number  enrolled  In  xdiools WS,<MS 

Avenge  iaSfy  attendanee S29,Ttl» 

Homtier  of  taaohera  (male  9.0M.  female  11,830). . , .  WfiH 

AreragemoDIIilr.aalsrieBofmaleteacben 150  DO 

"             "            "          female  Uachera »89  00 

Total  annniil  cost  per  papU  on  school  censue t5  61 

*■        enpollment it  48 

*'         *'         "  "         average  dally  atteo- 

TotallncomefoVMhooipiiipoeee '.'.'.'.".■.■.■!.*!!.'.'.'!.' $7,600,112 

Total  espendltures (J,4S0,8S9 

Total  M>pioilmate  valoe  ot  sehooJ  property,  Inclu- 

diiw  tuMsea,  land,  fimltuce,  Ubrailes,  &e. $19,B7(LTI)3 

finmber  ot  {nvate  uhoola 4Se 

"  pupils  In  private  BOlu»lB S1,T84 

"  ndiimee  m  dlatrtot  libraries C4,33fl 

"          persone  betiveeD  12  and  21  years  ot  age 
UDahletoreadand  wi^te......... 6.75S 

The  state  normal  university,  for  tlie  training 
of  teachers,  at  Normal,  was  organized  in  1867, 
and  n  prises,  besides  the  usual  departments, 
TO  d  I  school.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
th  J  ars,  upon  the  completion  of  which  a 
d  pi  ma  is  conferred.  In  1878  there  were  18 
nst  u  t  rs,  besides  a  large  number  of  pupils 
actingasteachei-s,and730pupils,  of  whom437 
wen  he  normal  and  393  in  the  model  school. 
The  southern  Illinois  normal  university,  at  Car- 
bondale,  was  completed  in  1874.    In  addition 


to  these  state  institutions,  there  are  county 
normal  schools  in  Cook  and  Peoria  counties,  a 
German-English  normal  school  at  Galena,  and 
normal  departments  connected  with  several 
other  institutions.  For  the  further  instruction 
of  teachers,  numerous  county  institutes  are 
held,  besides  occasional  sessions  of  the  state 
teachers'  institute.  The  Illinois  industrial  uni- 
versity, opened  in  1868,  is  both  state  and  na- 
tional, having  been  organized  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  having  received  the  national  grant  of 
lands  intended  for  the  establishment  of  coU^s 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  This  m- 
stitution  is  situated  at  TJrbana.  where  it  has 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  being  fonr  stories  high  and  214  ft. 
long,  with  a  depth  on  the  wings  of  133  ft. 
The  grounds  comprise  633  acres,  including 
stock  farm,  eiperimental  farm,  orchards,  gar- 
dens, nurseries,  forest  plantations,  arboretum, 
botanic  garden,  ornamental  grounds,  and  mili- 
tary parade  ground.  The  property  and  funds 
of  the  university  amount  to  nearly  $800,000. 
Students  of  both  seies  are  admitted.  The  uni- 
versity embraces  a  colle^  of  agriculture,  com- 
prising a  school  of  agriculture  proper  and  a 
school  of  horHenlture  and  fruit  growing ;  a 
college  of  engineering,  with  schools  of  mechani- 
cal science,  civil  and  mining  engineering,  and 
architecture ;  a  college  of  natural  scienoe,  with 
schools  of  chemistry  and  natural  history ;  and 
a  college  of  literature  and  science,  with  a  school 
of  English  and  modern  languages  and  one  of 
ancient  languages  and  literature.  There  are 
also  schools  of  commerce,  military  science, 
and  domestic  science  and  arts.  Entire  free- 
dom in  the  choice  of  studies  is  allowed  to 
each  student;  but  the  completion  of  one  of 
these  courses  or  the  prescribed  equivaJenta  is 
necessary  to  graduation.  The  nnmber  of  pu- 
pils in  1-873  waa  403,  of  whom  74  were  fe- 
males. The  Illinois  agricultural  college,  at  Ir- 
vington,  organized  in  1866,  had  336  students 
and  6  instructors  in  1873.  Tlie  course  of  in- 
struction is  four  years.  Besides  the  buildings 
in  use,  the  institution  has  650  acres  of  land. 
According  to  the  census  of  1870,  EUnois  had 
26  colleges,  with  333  instructors  and  4,657 
pupils ;  33  academies,  with  201  instructors 
and  4,690  pupils ;  3  law  schools,  with  3  instruc- 
tors and  61  students;  2  medical  schools,  with 
19  instructors  and  858  pupils ;  9  theological 
schools,  with  38  instmctors  and  575  pupils ; 
besides  3  schools  of  ^riculture,  2  of  commerce, 
and  2  of  art  and  music.  Six  of  these  institu- 
tions were  classified  aa  universities,  Be^des 
the  above  named,  there  were  531  private  day 
and  boarding  schools,  with  1,526  teachers, 
of  whom  1,085  were  females,  and  41,456  pu- 
pils, of  whom  21,044  were  females.  The  total 
number  of  schools,  pnblic  and  private,  was  11,- 
835,  having  24,056  teachers,  of  whom  18,645 
were  females,  and  767,775  pupils,  including 
877,820  females.  The  total  income  of  all  the 
edncational  institutions  was  $9,970,009,  of 
which  $352,569  was  derived  from  endowments, 
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$6,037,510  from  taxation  and  pnblic  fnnda, 
and  $3,680,930  from  other  sources,  including 
tuition.  Tlie  most  important  tacts  concern- 
ing the  ooEeges  and  universities  of  EJinois  are 
given  in  the  article  Collegk.    Tlie  following 
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shows  tte  extent  and  condition  of 
ition  for  ttie  advanced  instruction 
of  females  and  professiond  schools,  as  report- 
ed hy  the  United  States  bureau  of  education 
inl8T3; 
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— According  to  the  cenaiis  of  18  0    h  n  mbe 
of  libraries  was  13,570,  contd  82    S 

volumes.    Of  these,  S,865  with  2  899  86 
umes  were  private,  and  3,705  45 

volumes  other  than  private,  inolodmg  1 9  cir 
dilating  Kbraries  containing  7S,35S  volumes 
The  largest  libraries  in  the  state  were  destroved 
by  the  great  Chicago  fire  in  1871.  The  oh  ef 
libraries  reported  by  the  United  States  bureau 
of  education  in  1873  were  that  of  the  North 
western  university  at  Evanston,  contain  ng 
32,000  volumes;  the  state  library  in  Sprng 
field,  15,000 ;  that  of  the  Baptist  nnioa  theo- 
lo^cal  seminary  in  Chicago,  15,000  the 
Hengatenberg  library  (aniversity  of  Ohioago) 
18,000 ;  that  of  the  lUiuois  industrial  university 
at  Champaign,  10,000;  Illinois  college,  Jack 
sonville,  8,000 ;  McEendree  college,  Lebanon 
8,000 ;  Augustana  college,  Paxton,  7,000  and 
the  mercantile  library,  Peoria,  7,000.  The 
atate  law  library  in  Springfield  conttuns  3  000 
volumes,  and  the  Ohioago  public  library  (1874) 
ftbont  40,000.  The  total  number  of  newspa 
pers  and  poriodioals  reported  hy  the  census  of 
1870  waa  505,  with  an  aggr^^ate  circulation 
of  1,723,541,  -and  issuing  113,140,493  copies 
annually.  There  were  39  Aailj,  circuliti  n 
166,400;  10  tri-weekly,  40,570 ;  4semi-weeMy 
2,950;  364  weekly,  890,913;  11  semi-month 
ly,  107,900 ;  73  monthly,  490,808 ;  3  bi-month 
vol,  IX.— 13 
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— Illinois  takes  its  name  from  .its  principBl 
,  river.  According  to  Albert  Gallatin,  the  term 
ia  derived  from  the  Delaware  word  letio, 
leni,  or  ilUni,  meaning  real  or  snperior  men, 
the  terminalioa  being  of  French  origin.  The 
first  settlements  were  made  by  the  French,  and 
were  the  consequence  of  the  enterprises  of 
Marquette  (1673)  and  La  Salle,  The  latter 
trayeller  set  ont  from  Canada  in  1870,  and 
passing  across  the  lates  descended  the  Minois 
river.  After  examining  the  country,  with 
which  he  waa  highly  pleased,  he  retnmed  to 
Canada,  leaving  the  chevalier  de  Tonti  in  com- 
mand of  a  small  fort  he  bad  bailt  at  the  foot 
of  Late  Peoria  and  named  Cr6vecffiur.  In 
1682  he  returned  to  Illinois  with  a  colony  of 
Canadians,  and  founded  Kaskaskia,  Gahokia, 
and  other  towns.  At  the  be^nning  of  the  18th 
eentnry  the  settlements  in  Illinois  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  the  country  waa  described  by  French  wri- 
ters as  a  new  paradise.  As  the  colonies  of 
France  and  England  extended,  disputes  arose 
respecting  boundaries,  and  these  ultiraatoly  led 
to  the  war  which  virtually  ended  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Qnebeo,  and  which  in  1768  terminated 
the  French  dominion  over  any  part  "of  the 
country  E.  of  the  Mississippi.  During  the  con- 
tinnanoe  of  Illinois  as  a  British  dependency 
nothing  of  importance  appears  to  have  oocar- 
red,  nor  were  the  French  settlements  molest- 
ed. After  the  peace  of  1783,  which  closed  the 
^American  revolution,  the  Illinois  eonntry  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States ;  and  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  Jnly  18, 1787,  the  whole  of  the  public 
domain  "S,  of  the  Ohio  river  was  erected  into 
the  Northwest  territory  under  a  single  govern- 
ment. In  1800  the  territory  contained  a  pop- 
ulation of  50,240,  and  in  the  same  year  Ohio 
was  erected  into  a  separate  territory.  A  fnr- 
ther  severance  was  made  in  1805,  when  the 
territory  of  Mjchigao.  was  formed,  and  again 
in  1809  Indiana  was  divided  off.  The  Illinois 
territory  at  this  time  included  what  are  now 
the  states  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  a  p^rt 
of  Minnesota,  and  by  the  census  of  1810  was 
found  to  contain  12,232  inhabitants.  Hitherto 
the  settlement  of  these  territories  had  been 
greatly  impeded  by  Indian  hostilities,  and  in- 
deed the  early  history  of  Illmois  is  one  con- 
tinued narrative  of  contests  with  the  savages. 
Amoi^  the  prominent  events  of  this  period  is 
the  massacre  near  Fort  Chicago,  Ang.  IS,  1812, 
"When  hostilities  finally  ceased,  population  be- 
gan to  flow  in  from  the  eastern  states.  On 
Dec  8, 1818,  Illinois  with  its  present  limits  was 
admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union.  The  census 
of  1830  returned  55,311  inhabitants.  During 
the  sncceeding  decade  immigration  increased 
rapidly,  aad  in  1830  tJie  population  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  167,445,  or  an  increase  of  185-2 
per  cent  over  that  of  1820.  In  1831  the  Sac 
and  other  Indian  tribes  began  to  be  trouble- 
some, and  in  1833  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke 
ont.  The  alarm  caused  by  these  hostilities  was 
great,  bat  the  result  was  ultimately  beneficial 


to  the  state ;  not  only  was  a  permanent  peace 
conquered,  but  the  officers  of  the  army  on  their 
return  reported  so  favorably  of  the  character 
and  resources  of  the  country,  that  general  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  state.  Shortly  af- 
terward congress  granted  an  appropriation  for 
the  improvement  of  Chicago  harbor,  and  about 
this  time  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  was 
projected,  and  the  state  bank  brought  into  suc- 
cessful operation.  On  July  4,  1836,  the  con- 
strnction  of  the  canal  was  commenced.  The 
succeeding  year  brought  the  greatest  financial 
revulsion  in  our  history,  and  in  this  no  state 
was  more  seriously  involved  than  Illmois. 
Every  interest  was  prostrated,  and  all  works 
of  internal  improvement  abandoned.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  state,  however,  had  been  rapid,  and 
by  the  census  of  1840  the  population  nnniberod 
476,188,  being  an  increase  of  203'4  per  cent, 
over  that  of  1880.  In  this  year  the  Mormons 
established  themselves  at  Nauvoo,  and  were 
from  the  first  disliked  by  their  neighbors.  Mu- 
tual hatred  ended  in  open  hostilities,  and  at 
length  the  brothers  Joseph,  and  liyrum  Smith 
(the  first  named  the  founder  of  Mormonism) 
were  arrested,  and  while  confined  in  Cartliago 
iwl  were  murdered  by  a  mob,  June  27,  1844. 
This  waa  soon  followed  by  a  general  exodus  of 
the  Mormons,  who  now  numbered  about  20,- 
000,  toward  Utah.  In  1847  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  framed,  which  went  into  operation  in 
the  following  year.  The  census  of  1 860  show- 
ed a  popuktion  of  851,470,  an  increase  of  80-7 
per  cent,  in  the  decade.  This  was  a  much 
lower  rate  of  increase  than  had  hitherto  been 
mdntdned,  bnt  was  still  a  rapid  growth.  In 
the  mean  while  emigration  had  been  directed 
to  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Bnt  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  was  now  opening  for  Illinois.  In 
the  same  year  congress  made  a  munificent 
grant  of  land  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the 
Central  rwlroad,  which  was  completed  in  1856. 
The  country  along  both  sides  of  its  route  has 
been  rapidly  settied,  cities  and  towns  have 
risen  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  state  through  the  influence  of  this 
and  other  great  works  simultaneously  comple- 
ted has  become  so  general  that  the  last  acre  of 
government  land  in  Illinois  has  been  disposed 
of.  In  December,  1869,  a  constitutional  con- 
vention assembled,  ana  in  May  following 
agreed  upon  the  present  constitution,  which 
was  ratified  July  3.  In  this  instrument  the  sys- 
tem of  "minority  representation"  in  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  house  of  representatives 
was  incorporated,  it  being  provided  that  "  in 
all  elections  of  representatives  aforesaid,  each 
qnaUfied  voter  may  cast  as  many  votes  for  one 
candidate  as  there  are  representatives  to  bo 
elected,  or  may  distribute  the  same,  or  equal 
parts  thereof  among  the  candidates,  as  he  shall 
see  fit;  and  the  candidates  highest  in  votes  shall 
be  declared  elected." — A  "  History  of  Illinois, 
1673-1878,"  by  Alexander  Davidson  and  Bor- 
nard  Stnv£,  was  published  in  1874,  and  is  au- 
thority for  some  of  the  statements  here  made. 
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ILLINOIS 

ILLDIOiS,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  largest  in  the  state  to  wWdi  it  gives  ita 
name.  It  is  formed  in  Grundy  eo.^n  the  H". 
E.  part  of  the  state,  about  45  in.  8.  W.  of  Lake 
Michigan,  hy  the  union  of  Kankakee  and  Des 
Plainea  rivers,  the  former  of  which  rises  in  the 
N.  part  of  Indiana  and  the  latter  in  the  S.  E. 
part  of  "Wiaeonsin.  The  Kankakee  receives 
the  Iroquois,  and  from  that  point  to  ita  Jnnc- 
tion  with  the  Des  Pldnes  is  sometinies  known 
as  the  Iroquois.  The  lUinoia  flows  nearly  "W. 
to  Hennepin,  in  Putnam  co.,  and  thence  S.  W. 
and  finally  S.  until  it  unites  with  the  Misaisaip- 
pi  between  Calhoun  and  Jersey  counties,  20  m. 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missonri.  It  is  about 
500  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  at  high  water  for 
245  m.  It  is  deep  and  broad,  in  several  places 
expanding  into  basins  which  might  almost  be 
called  lakes.  Peoria,  the  most  important  city 
on  its  banks,  is  built  on  the  shore  of  one  of 
these  basins.  Ita  principal  affluents  are  the 
Fos,  Spoon,  Crooked  creek,  the  Mackinaw, 
Sangamon,  and  Vermilion.  Above  the  mouth 
of  the  Vermilion,  in  La  Salle  eo.,  it  is  obstruct- 
ed by  rapids,  and  a  canal  has  been  built  from 
this  point  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  90  m. 
Uninterrupted  wafer  coramnnie'ation  is  thus  se- 
cured between  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi, 
The  Illinois  was  ascended  by  Marquette  in 
1GT3,  and  explored  in  1079-'8O  by  La  Salle  and 
Hennepin,  who  entered,  it  by  the  Kankakee, 
which  they  reached  from  Lake  Michigan  by 
means  of  the  St.  Joseph  river  and  a  short  por- 
tage, and  sailed  in  canoes.  La  Salle  as  far  as  the 
present  site  of  -Peoria,  and  Hennepin  to  the 
Mississippi.  In  1882  La  Salle  navigated  the 
whole  course  of  the  river. 

ILUfimUTl  (Lat.,  the  enlightened),  a  name 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  newly  bap- 
tized in  the  early  Christian  church,  because  a 
lighted  taper  was  put  into  their  hands  as  a 
symbol  of  enlightenment ;  subsequently  a  name 
assumed  at  different  periods  by  seots  of  mystics 
or  enthusiasts  who  claimed  a  greater  degree 
of  illumination  or  perfection  than  other  men. 
The  most  famous  of  these  sects  were  the 
Alombrados  or  Alumbrados  (the  enlightened) 
in  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  .16th  century;  the 
Gufirinets,  named  after  their  founder  Pierre 
Gufirin,  in  France  in  the  17th  centarj ;  and  an 
association  of  mystics  in  Belpum  in  the  18th. 
The  most  celebrated  society  of  the  name  was 
thatfoundedin.l776byAdamWeishanpt,aGer- 
man  professor  of  canon  law  at  Ingolstadt,  and 
a  man  of  great  originality  and  depth  of  thought, 
with  the  ostensible  object  of  perfecting  human 
nature,  of  binding  in  one  brotherhood  men  of 
ali  countries,  ranks,  and  reli^ons,  and  of  sur- 
rounding the  persons  of  prinoea  with  trustwor- 
thy advisers.  Apostles,  styled  arcopagites, 
were  sent  to  vaiions  parts  of  Europe  to  make 
converts,  and  before  the  existence  of  the  socie- 
ty became  generally  known  branches  had  been 
established  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  in 
Holland,  and  in  Milan.  Toung  men  from  18 
to  30  years  of  age,  and  Lutherans  rather  than 
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Koman  Catholics,  were  preferred  as  members. 
The  aiuminati  gained  much  influence  by  the 
accession  to  their  ranks  of  Kni^e  the  author, 
and  by  the  sympathy  of  many  freemaaons. 
At  the  height  of  its  prosperity  the  society  had 
2,000  members.  The  order  was  divided  into 
three  classes  and  several  subdivisions.  The 
first,  or  preparatory  class,  was  divided  into 
novices,  minervals,  and  illuminati  minore*. 
The  second  class  was  that  of  the  freemasons, 
who  were  ranked  as  apprentices,  assistants, 
and  masters ;  it  inolnded  two  higher  grades, 
that  of  the  illuminatvg  major,  or  of  the  Scottish 
novice,  and  that  of  the  ulvmiiiatttM  difigens, 
also  called  the  Scottish  knight.  The  class  of 
mysteries  was  divided  into  major  and  minor 
mysteries,  of  which  the  latter  included  the  two 
grades  of  priests  and  regents.  The  major  mys- 
teries comprised  the  grades  of  magna  and  rex. 
The  mysteries  related  to  religion,  which  was 
transformed  into  naturalism  and  free  thought, 
and  to  politics,  which  inclined  to  socialism  and 
republicanism.  The  order  corresponded  in 
cipher,  and  used  a  peculiar  phraseology;  Jan- 
uary was  called  Dimeh ;  February,  Beumeh ; 
Germany,  the  Orient ;  Bavaria,  Achaya ;  and 
Municii,  Athens.  Every  illnminatus  received 
a  new  name:  "Weishaupt  was  Spartacus,  and 
Knigge  was  Philo.  But  Knigge  and  Weishaupt 
could  not  agree,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  proved 
fatal.  The  society  was  prohibited  by  the  Ba- 
varian government  in  1784,  and  its  papers 
wore  seized  and  published  under  the  title  Ei- 
nige  Originalschr^ften  des  IHuminatenordena, 
aufhoehsUn  Be/ehl  gedrucht  (Munich,  1787). 
Works  on  the  subject  were  published  by  Weis- 
haupt, Knigge,  Nicolai,  and  Voss  (178fl-'99). 

ILLTKU  (anc.  Illyrimm  and  UlyHt;  Ger. 
Illyrien),  a  name  anciently  applied  to  all  the 
countries  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  western  Macedonia,  inhab- 
ited by  the  lUyrians,  a  tribe  believed  to  have  had 
a  common  origin  with  the  Thracians.  Philip 
of  Maeedon  snbdned  the  Illyrians  east  of  the 
river  Drilo  (now  Drin),  359  B.  C.  Illyricum 
was  subaequentiy  divided  into  Illyris  Grteca 
and  Illyris  Barbara.  The  latter  soon  became  a 
Roman  province,  designated  aslllyris  Romana, 
and  included  a  part  of  the  modem  Croatia,  the 
whole  of  Dalmatia,  almost  the  whole  of  Bosnia, 
and  a  part  of  Albania.  The  principal  tribes 
after  whom  the  districts  were  called  were  the 
Japydes,  Libumi,  and  Dalmatians.  TheLibumi 
were  the  first  subdued  by  the  Romans;  and 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Dalmatians,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  entire  country  became 
a  Roman  province.  After  that  time  the  lUyr- 
ians, and  particularly  the  Dalmatians,  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  Roman  l^ons,  and 
were  esteemed  the  most  warlike  of  the  empire, 
mjris  Grteca,  or  lUyria  proper,  embraced  the 
greater  part  of  the  modem  Albania.  The  ter- 
ritory of  this  division  consisted  principally  of 
mountain  pastures,  with  some  fertile  vaiieys. 
The  various  tribes  of  the  Grecian  Hlyriana 
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were  generally  poor,  rapacious,  and  fierce;  in 
earlier  times  the  tribe  of  the  Autariatro  held 
the  first  rank  as  warriors.  They  had  the  ccs- 
toias  ot  tattooing  and  of  oflering  human  sacri- 
fices, and  were  alwajs  ready  to  sell  their  mili- 
tary services  to  the  highest  bidder,  like  the 
modem  Albanian  Shkipetars,  in  whom  probably 
tlieir  blood  yet  flows.  The  lUyrians  supplied 
the  Greeks  with  cattle  and  elaves,  often  in  ex- 
change for  salt,  Grecian  exiles  found  their 
way  into  Illyria,  and  Grecian  myths  became 
localized  there.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great  most  of  the  tribes  recovered  their 
independence,  but  their  piracies  gave  umbrage 
to  the  Bomans.     The  Roman  ambassadors  who 

Srotested  (^nst  their  depredations  were  mnr- 
ered  by  the  lUjrian  queen  Teuta.  The  first 
Illyrian  war  was  commenced  in  230  B.  C,  and 
the  queen  was  obliged  in  239  to  make  peace  by 
the  surrender  of  part  of  her  dominions.  The 
second  war,  commenced  hj  Demetrius  of  Pha- 
ros, the  guardian  of  the  Dlyrian  prince  Pineus, 
was  successfully  terminated  by  the  consul  L. 
.i^milius  Paulus  in  219.  Plenratus,  the  succes- 
sor of  Pineus,  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
Romans,  but  his  son  Gentius  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Perseus,  king  of  Uacedon.  He  was 
conquered  in  the  same  year  as  Perseus,  and  Il- 
lyria as  well  as  Macedon  became  subject  to 
Rome  (IfiS).  In  the  new  organization  under 
Oonstantine,  lUyricum  was  one  of  the  great 
divisions  of  tlie  empire,  and  was  divided  into 
Occidentale,  including  Illyricum  proper,  Pan- 
nonia,  and  Noricum,  and  Orientale,  comprising 
Dacia,  Mcesia,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  On  the 
fall  of  the  western  empire  (A.  D.  47fi)  it  re- 
mained ft  part  of  the  eastern.  About  two  cen- 
turies later  the  Slavic  settlers  from  northern 
Europe  separated  themselves  from  the  Byzan- 
tine government,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  governments  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  At 
the  end  of  the  11th  century  some  portions  of 
the  Illyrian  territory  were  taken  by  Venice 
and  Hangary.  About  a  century  later  the  king- 
dom of  Rascia  was  created,  out  of  which  Servia 
and  Bosnia,  were  subsequently  formed.  Dal- 
matia passed  successively  through  the  hands  of 
the  Venetians,  Hungarians,  and  Turks.  Venice 
rebdned  only  a  small  portion  of  Dalmatia, 
while  Hungary  kept  Slavonia  and  part  of  Croa- 
tia. Austria  obtmned  Dalmatia  and  adjacent 
islands  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio  in 
17S7.— The  name  Illyria,  which  had  gradually 
disappeare<l,  was  revived  in  1809  by  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Illyrian  provinces  by  Napo- 
leon, comprising  the  temtories  of  Camiola, 
Garinthia,  Istria,  part  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia, 
Kagusa,  and  a  military  district,  witli  a  popula- 
tion of  1,275,000.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
tliey  were  reunited  to  the  Anstrian  government, 
which  in  1816  rwsedlllyriato  the  nominal  dig- 
nity of  a  kingdom.  It  embraced  the  duchies 
of  Carniola,  Garinthia,  Frinli,  and  Istria,  the 
Hungarian  Coastland,  part  of  Croatia,  and  the 
islands  in  the  gulf  of  Quamero,  having  an  area 
of  about  11,000  sq.  m.     Tlia  Coastland  and 
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Croatia  were  separated  frora  it  in  3832,  and 
reunited  with  Hungary,  where  they  have 
formed  since  1849  part  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 
The  kingdom  was  dissolved  in  the  same  year 
into  the  crownlands  of  Oarintliia,  Carniola, 
and  the  Littorale.  The  Illyrian  language  is  one 
of  the  southern  branches  of  the  Slavic  family 
of  languages.     (See  Servian  Langijagb  asd 

LiTRBATVEK.) 

ILOPANGO,  a  lake  of  Centra!  America,  in  the 
republic  and  6  m.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  San  Sal- 
vador. It  is  about  14  m.  long  by  6  broad,  and 
is  clearly  of  volcanic  origin.  On  all  sides  it  is 
surrounded  by  high,  abrupt  hills,  composed  of 
scoria  and  volcanic  stones.  It  receives  no 
tributary  streams,  although  it  has  a  small  out- 
let, flowing  through  a  dark  naiTOw  ravine  into 
the  Rio  Jiboa,  near  the  base  of  the  volcano  of 
San  Vicente.  The  surface  of  the  water  is  not 
less  than  1,200  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  When  the  surface  is  ruflied 
by  a  breeze,  it  takes  a  brilliant  green  color,  and 
eihales  a  disagreeable  sulphurous  odor. 

UUGG  W0K6H1P.    See  looNooiAsm 

lUBEKT,  Barthflcini,  a  French  poet,  bom  in 
HSmes  in  1747>  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  38,  1790. 
His  poem  entitled  Jugement  ds  Fdru  (1772) 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  he  also 
published  fables,  plays,  and  novels,  the  best  of 
the  latter  being  ie«  igaremenU  de  Pamour 
(1770).  His  Wwm-ei  poitiqtiea  appeared  in  3 
vols.,  1777;  his  (Euvres  diverges  in  1782;  and 
his  (Emres  choiaies  en  vera  in  4  vols.,  1797. 

IHHICIIUTE  CONCEPnON,  a  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  which  teaches  that 
the  Virpn  Mary  was  in  her  conception  exempt 
from  all  stain  of  ori^nal  sin.  Though  tliis  be- 
lief had  been  held  in  the  eastern  and  western 
churches  from  a  remote  antiquity,  it  was  not 
defined  as  an  article  of  faith  until  Dec.  8, 1854. 
It  is  formally  stated  in  the  constitution  of 
Pins  IX.,  Ineffabilis  Dem,  in  the  following 
words :  "  We  define  the  doctrine  which  holds 
the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  first  in- 
stant of  her  conception  to  have  been  preserved 
free  from  aQ  stain  of  origiual  sin,  by  the  sin- 
gular grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty  God  and 
throi^h  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour 
of  the  human  race,  to  be  a  doctrine  revealed 
1^  God,  and  therefore  to  be  flrmly  and  con- 
stantly held  by  aU  the  fwthful."  The  decree 
itself  is  further  explained  by  the  annexed 
passage  from  the  constitution  SoUieitado  om- 
nium Ecclmarum  of  Alexander  VII. :  "  It  is 
an  ancient  belief  of  Christ's  faithful  with  re- 
gard to  his  virgin  mother,  that  her  soul  in  the 
hrst  instant  of  its  creation  and  union  with  the 
body  was,  by  a  speeial  grace  and  privil^e  of 
God, .  .  ,  preserved  free  from  the  stain  of  ori- . 
ginalsin;  and  it  is-in  this  belief  that  they  hon- 
or and  celebrate  the  feast  of  her  conception." 
The  defined  doctrine  therefore  refers  not  to 
the  active  but  to  the  passive  conception,  that 
is,  to  the  soul  and  body  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
first  instant  of  their  creation  and  union;  at 
that  instant,  in  view  of  the  merits  of  the  Son, 
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the  mother,  in  body  and  soul,  was  exempt 
from  the  common  law  of  fallen  humanity. 

■  The  controversy  within  the  Roman  Oathoiic 
church  on  the  imraacnlate  conception  was  more 
in  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  doctrine  and  the 
mode  and  time  of  the  immacalateness  than  to 
the  Tirgin'a  freedom  from  the  effects  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  whkli  for  the  most  part  was  not 
denied.  The  establishment  of  the  feast  of  the 
conception  witnesses  to  the  fact;  as  the  church 
eould  not  celebrate  a  festival  in  honor  of  a 
conception  in  sin.  This  festival  was  celebrated 
8t  a  very  early  day  in  the  East,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  ita  intro- 
duction in  the  West;  it  waa  probably  during 
the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  In  the  East  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  discussion  in  regm-d  to 
the  observance  of  this  festival.  In  the  West  it 
began  to  be  observed  by  the  devotion  of  partic- 
ular churches  before  the  sanction  of  the  apos- 
tolic see  had  made  it  universal.  St.  Bernanl 
reproved  the  canons  of  Lyons  becanse  they  had 
estabhshed  this  feast  without  waiting  for  the 
deoree  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  The  agitation 
of  the  question  led  to  long  disputes  among 
theologians,  and  especially  among  the  Francis- 
cans and  Dominicans;  the  latter  have  been 
ranked  among  the  pronounced  opponents  of 
the  doctrine.  The  disagreement  was,  however, 
one  of  terms  rather  than  of  doctrine.  Thus 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  is  most  eminent  among 
the  Dominican  theoloMans,  enpressly  declares 
the  exemption  of  the  Vir|pn  Mary  from  origi- 
nal sin:  "  TalUfait  pwntat  B.  Yirgiim,  qua 
peeeato  orimnali  et  actuali  immnnw  fuit." 
(Com.  in  I  Liber.  Sent.,  DUt.  44,  §  3.)  The 
objections  of  St.  Bernard  also  ai'e  against  the 
immaculate  conception  "actively"  considered, 

.  which  is  no  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dogma. 
The  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  schools  led 
to  repeated  declarations  in  its  favor.  Duns 
Scotus  in  1S07,  in  a  disputation  before  the 
aniveraity  of  Paris,  msdntairied  the  doctrine 
of  the  Yiipn's  immacnlateness  in  its  highest 
sense ;  and  the  whole  Franciscan  order  thence- 
forward zealously  defended  it.  The  university 
itself  in  1887  condemned  certain  proj)ositions 
of  John  de  Montesano,  a  Dominican,  in  which 
the  doctrine  was  denied,  and  in  14flT  passed  a 
decree  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  any 
academic  honor,  who  did  not  bind  himself  by 
oath  to  defend  it.  In  1439  the  council  of 
Basel,  during  its  schismatic  period,  declared 
the  "belief  of  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin  to  be  conformable  to  the  doctrine 
and  devotion  of  the  church,  to  the  Oathoiic 
fdth,  right  reason,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  to  be  held  by  all  Catholics."  The  conncil 
of  Trent,  in  ita  decree  concerning  original  sin, 
expressly  declared  that  it  did  not  intend  to  in- 
clude the  immaculate  Virgin,  and  ordered  the 
decrees  of  Sixtus  IV.  to  be  observed.  During 
all  the  controversy  the  holy  see  interfered  only 
occasionally,  bat  these  interferences  were  suc- 
cessive steps  toward  the  formal  definition  of 
the  doctrine.     Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  apostolic  let- 


ter entitled  Grave  nimis,  published  in  1480, 
imposes  escommunication  upon  any  one  who 
accuses  of  heresy  either  the  advocates  or  the 
opponents  of  the  immaculate  conception,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  condemns  all  who  affirm 
as  the  truth  the  opinion  tliat  die  Blessed  Vir- 
gin was  conceived  in  un.  He  also  granted  in- 
dulgence to  those  who  should  assist  at  mass  oi 
office  on  the  feast  of  her  conceptii:  n  Pius  V 
in  the  bull  114,  Super  Speculam  in  16T0  pro 
hibited  the  public  discussion  of  the  question 
renewing  also  the  decree  of  his  piedetessoi 
Paul  y.  in  iei6  forbade  any  one  to  atBrm  bv 
any  public  act  whatever  that  the  \  irgin  was 
conceived  in  sin,  while  he  also  prohibited  the 
open  condemnation  of  this  opinion  Gregory 
XV.  in  1633  prohibited  either  the  pnbhc  or 
private  denial  of  the  immaculate  conception 
allowing  no  discussion  whate^  er  on  the  sub 
ject  except  to  the  Dominicans  to  whom  an 
especial  privilege  was  reserved  The  office 
and  mass  of  the  conception  weic  howe^er 
made  binding  upon  them  as  npon  all  Catholics 
In  1661  Alexander  Vll.,  in  the  unstitution 
Sollieitado  omnium  Eeele»iarunt  declares  the 
opinion  that  the  Virgin  was  conceived  without 
ori^nal  sin  to  be  almost  universal  in  the 
church;  therefore  he  renews  the  decrees  of 
his  predecessors,  commanding  that  they  bi. 
observed  in  favor  of  the  feast  and  cnltua  of 
the  conception,  and  moreover  deprnes  of  the 
faculty  of  teaching  or  preaching  any  one  who 
should  call  into  donbt  or  misinterpret  the  fai  or 
shown  to  this  opinion  by  asserting  anything 
against  it,  or  even  by  bringing  f orn  ard  ai  gu 
inents  against  it.    After  that  time  the  i.on,^re 

Sation  of  rites  repeatedly  inteipobed  its  man 
ate  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  The  word  im 
maculate  was  added  in  the  office  and  mass  of 
the  conception,  and  its  use  made  linding  upon 
ail. priests,  even  those  of  the  Dominican  order 
Pius  IX.  in  the  early  part  of  hia  reign  sent 
letters  to  all  patriarchs  and  bivhop<i,  requesting 
their  opinion  upon  the  propiiety  of  aehnmg 
the  doctrine.  Answers  weie  given  by  020 
bishops  and  archbishops,  of  whom  onh  four 
were  opposed  to  the  definition  on  do^'matic 
grounds,  and  even  these  gave  testimony  that 
their  clergy  and  people  were  umted  in  the 
belief  of  ttie  doctrine.  "Wlien  replies  were 
received  from  nearly  the  whole  Catluhc  epis 
copate,  as  many  of  the  bishojs  as  ]  ossiUe 
were  invited  to  be  present  in  Rome  to  assist 
at  the  solemn  definition  of  the  doctiine.  This 
ceremony  took  place  with  great  pomp  in  the 
basilica  of  SL  Peter,  in  the  presence  of  more 
than  800  archbishops,  bishops,  and  prelates, 
on  the  feast  of  the  immaenlate  conception, 
Dec  8,  1854.  In  September,  1857,  a  monu- 
ment was  inaugurated  by.  the  pope  at  Eome 
in  commemoration  of  the  decree.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  also  estabhshed  the  "  Arch  confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception,"  which 
now  has  branches  in  all  Catholic  countries. — In 
1618  a  military  order  of  the  Conception  was 
established  in  Italy  by  Duke  Fei'dinand  I.  of 
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Mantua,  for  promoting  peace  among  Christian 
princes-  this  order  was  confirmed  in  1625  by 
tTrban  VlII.,  who  gave  to  the  memhers  the 
rule  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis.  It  was 
composed  of  nohlemen,  and  rapidly  acquired 
great  importance;  but  political  events  caused 
its  dissolution.  In  Portugal  John  VI.  founded, 
Feb.  6,  1818,  the  military  order  of  "Our  Lady 
of  the  Oonoeptjon  of  ViUavicioaa." 

infflEBHUNH,  Kul  LebrHh^  a  German  author, 
born  in  Magdeburg,  April  34,  1796,  died  in 
DUsscldorf,  Aug.  35,  1840.  He  qualified  him- 
self at  Jena  for  tlie  Prussian  judiciary  service, 
in  which  he  found  employment,  and  became  at 
the  same  time  known  as  a  dramatist  and  poet. 
He  received  a  judicial  appointment  at  Dflsseldorf 
in  1837,  and  resumed  liis  professional  duties 
after  having  incurred  heavy  losses  in  a  disinter- 
ested attempt  to  manage  the  Diisseldorf  theatre 
in  conformity  with  high  conceptions  of  art.  He 
published  admirable  tragedies,  such  as  Al&tU 
and  Merlin,  and  iine  eomedies,  bnt  they  were 
not,  adapted  for  the  stage.  His  other  produc- 
tions comprise  an  entertaining  fairy  tale,  TuU- 
Jantchen,  several  volumes  of  poetry  and  mis- 
cellauons  writings,  and  a  novel  in  imitation  of 
QaeSaePsWilkelniMeisteTeaiiM&ADieBpigonen 
(2  vols._,  1836) ;  hut  his  great  fame  cliiefly  rests 
upon  his  MiineJihcmsm  (4  vols.,  1838-'0),  which 
passed  through  several  editions.  His  complete 
works  were  published  in  14  volumes  (Dassol- 
dorf,  18a4r-'48).  See  his  MemoTdbilum.  (Ham- 
burg, 1840,  nnflnished);  Freiligrath'a  Earl 
/mmwrnann,  ElMter  dgr  Brinnerung  an.  ihn 
(Stuttgart  1843) ;  and  bis  biography  by  Putlitz 
(2  vols.,  Berlin,  1870). 

DDIOBTELLGS,  a  name  given  by  the  French 
to  those  fiowers  which  from  their  papery  nature 


do  not  wither  on  drying,  known  in  this  country 
as  "everlasting  flowerSj*'  and  are  furnished 
by  plants  in  widely  different  families.  The 
immortelJe  so  largely  used  by  the  French,  made 


IMMORTELLES 

up  into  wreaths,  crosses,  and  other  designs,  is 
heliehrymtm  ofientale,  a  perennial  composite 
from  the  island  of  Crete  (and  formerly  called 
gnaphaliwrri),  which,  upon  stems  about  a  foot 
nigh,  bears  dense  clusters  of  bright  yellow 
globular  flower  heads,  about  the  size  of  a  largo 
pea;  as  far  north  as  Paris  this  is  a  tender 
plant,  hut  in  the  south  of  France  large  quanti- 
ties are  raised  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
usual  French  immortelle  wreath  consists  of 
these  in  their  natural  color,  made  into  a  heavy 
circle  with  a  motto  worked  in  of  the  same 
flowers  dyed  black.  There  are  several  annual 
species  and  varieties  of  keUchrysuta,  with  much 
Jarger  flowers  and  of  various  colors,  that  are 
common  in  our  gardens,  where  they  are  culti- 
vated for  making  winter  bouquets.  These  and 
all  other  everlasting  flowers  should  be  gathered 
before  they  have  fully  expanded,  tied  in  small 
bunches,  and  hung  up  to  <lry.  Other  plants  of 
the  eompoaiUe  used  for  the  same  purpose  are 


■leroeliniiim  rotevm,  with  a  white  variety; 
aminohivm  alatum,  small  white;  helipterwm 
Sar^fordii  and  H.  eorytnboeum,  yellow  and 
white;  rhodatilhe  Manglesii  and  its  varieties, 
from  white  to  dark  purple,  the  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  of  all,  whether  fresh  or  dry; 
Waitiin  av/rea  and  XBranthemum  a/anuum,  with 
white,  blue,  and  purple  varieties.  Besides  these, 
the  globe  amaranths  (gomphrena),  several  spe- 
cies of  aiaticef  and  gyp»opMla  are  cultivated  for 
drying.  Quite  as  pretty  aa  any  of  these  esotios 
is  our  pearly  everlasting,  antennaria  margari- 
taeea,  which  is  common  all  over  the  Borthem 
states  on  dry  knolls  and  in  woods ;  this  if  gath- 
ered sulBciently  early  makes  a  fine  immortelle, 
and  being  white,  may  he  colored  accordii^  to 
fancy.  Considerable  quantities  of  immortdles 
are  imported  by  American  seedsmen,  both  in 
bunches  and  made  up  in  bouquets,  baskets,  and 
designs.  One  establishment  in  Prussia  has  100 
acres  devoted    entirely  to    their  cultivation. 
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They  are  sent  ont  in  their  natural  colors,  or 
more  frequently  dyed ;  moat  of  them  hare  to 
be  bleached  before  dyeing,  which  is  done  by 
sulphur  fumes,  cldorine,  or  acids,  according  to 


MoD^Ie^L 


the  kind,  and  afterward  colored,  usually  with 
aniline  dyes.  Of  late  years  there  have  ap- 
peared among  the  immortelles  larkspurs,  roses, 
and  other  flowers  not  ordinarily  so  classed; 
these  are  preserved  by  espoang  them  thor- 
oughly to  sulplim'  fumes  and  afterward  drying 
them,  when  most  flowers  regain  the  color  that 
sulphur  has  temporarily  removed. 

SHOU,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  and 
20  m.  S.  E.  oC  the  city  of  Bologna,  on  a  small 
island  of  the  Santemo,  on  tiie  roadfrom  Boiogna 
tolTaenza;  pop.  inl872, 38,898.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  an  ancient  castle,  a  cathe- 
dra], a,  gymnasinm,  a  technical  school,  noted 
mannfactories  of  tu1;ar,  and  an  active  trade  in 
wine,  flax,  hemp,  rice,  and  corn.  Imola  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  ancient  Forum  Oornelii,  which, 
was  founded  by  Sulla,  Pius  VII,  and  Pins  IX. 
were  bishops  of  Imola  before  becoming  popes. 

mOLi,  luioceiizio  da,  a  Bolognese  painter, 
whose  real  name  was  IVancucci,  bom  at  Imola 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  died 
about  1560.  He  was  a  pnpO  of  Prancia,  and 
resided  chiefly  in  Bologna,  where  his  painting 
of  the  archangel  Michael  subduing  Satan  is 
now  preserved.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  imitated  Eaphaol,  and  some  of  his  worlis 
have  been  mistaken  for  his. 

IMPEICHHEBIT  (Fr.  emphAement,  hindrance, 
obstmction),  the  accusation  and  prosecution, 
in  a  legislative  body,  of  a  person  for  treason 
or  other  high  crimes.  By  the  law  of  England, 
any  member  of  the  house  of  commons  maj 
impeach  any  other  member  of  the  house,  oi 
any  lord  of  parUament,  or  indeed  any  other 
oflicer  of  the  reahn.  Upon  such  impeaohm. 
being  made,  the  house  of  commons,  if  they 
fit,  exhibit  articles  of  impeachment  before  the 


house  of  lords,  and  appoint  managers  to  sus- 
tain the  charge  and  conduct  the  trial;  and 
upon  the  trial,  the  same  rules  of  evidence,  in 
general,  are  in  force  as  in  trials  in  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice.  This  is  a  very  solemn  pro- 
cedure, it  being  a  prosecution  before  the  su- 
preme court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  for  th6 
whole  realm,  hy  the  grand  inquest  thereof.  It 
has  been  most  frequently  used  against  the 
king's  ministers;  and  in  order  to  take  the  trial 
from  the  power  of  the  king,  it  is  provided  by 
law  that  the  impeachment  is  not  abated  either 
by  the  prorogation  or  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment. The  latest  and  best  known  cases  are 
those  of  WaiTen  Hastings  (1788)  and  of  Loi'd 
Melville  (1808).  In  the  United  States,  im- 
peachment is  a  written  charge  and  accusation 
by  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  made  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
against  an  officer  thereof;  or,  in  a  state,  it  is 
such  an  accusation  of  an  officer,  by  the  repre' 
sentatives  of  the  state,  before  the  senate.  The 
proceedings,  rules,  aid  practice  in  cases  of 
impeachment  in  this  country  are  borrowed 
from  the  common  law  of  England,  escepting 
so  far  as  they  are  affected  by  the  constitution 
or  statutes  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  sev- 
eral states.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  (art.  i.,  sec.  2)  that  the  house 
of  representatives  shall  have  the  sole  power 
of  impeachment,  and  (art  i.,  sec.  S)  that  the 
senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  im- 
peachments. By  art.  ii.,  seo,  4,  the  persons 
made  liable  to  impeachment  are  the  president, 
the  vice  president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  tlie 
United  States.  The  offences  for  which  a  per- 
son may  be  impeached  are  (art  ii.,  sec  4) 
"treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors."  The  constitution  defines  trea- 
son, but  what  acts  are  impeachable  ofienees 
under  the  other  words  employed  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  judgment  of  the  two  houses. 
They  would  probably  be  guided,  but  not  gov- 
erned, by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  and 
the  practice  of  parliament. — The  method  of 
procedure  is  substantially  as  fohows :  A  reso- 
lution is  offered  by  some  member  of  the  house, 
charging  the  party  to  he  impeached  with  his 
suppos^  offence,  and  either  demanding  at  once 
his  impeachment,  or,  what  is  more  common, 
providing  for  a  committee  of  inquiry.  If  the 
resolution  is  passed,  and  if  a  committee  of  in- 

Suiry  reports  in  favor  of  an  impeachment,  and 
leir  report  is  adopted,  a  committee  (the  same 
or  another)  is  instructed  to  impeach  the  ac- 
cused before  the  senate,  and  demand  that  that 
body  make  due  provision  for  the  trial,  and  in- 
form the  senate  that  articles  of  impeachment 
will  be  prepared  by  the  house  and  exhibited 
before  the  senate.  The  same  or  another  com- 
mittee is  intrusted  to  prepare  articles  of  im- 
peachment, which,  being  approved  by  the 
house,  are  transmitted  to  the  senate  hy  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  conduct  the  trial  on  the 
part  of  the  house,  who  are  usually  styled  the 
of  the  impeachment.    Due  process 
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summoning  the  accused  then  issues  from  the 
senate,  and  is  served  by  its  sergeant-at-arms ; 
and  on  the  day  therein  appointed,  the  senate 
resolves  itself  into  a  coni't  of  impeachment, 
all  the  senators  being  sworn  to  do  Justice  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  The 
person  thna  impeached  is  then  called  upon  to 
appear  and  answer.  Jf  he  maizes  default,  the 
fienate  proceeds  ex  parte.  If  he  appeal's  and. 
denies  the  charges,  and  puts  himself  on  trial 
(and  he  may  appear  bj  attorney),  an  issue  is 
formed,  and  a  time  is  appointed  for  the  trial, 
which  thereafter  proceeds  according  to  law 
and  usage,  and  much  in  the  same  way  as  in 
common  judicial  trials.  If  any  questions  arise 
among  the  senators,  who  now  act  as  judges, 
they  are  considered  with  closed  doors,  and  are 
decided  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  only  the  decision 
is  made  public.  Art.  i,,  sec.  2,  of  the  consti- 
tntion  of  the  TTnited  States,  provides  that  no 
person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concnr- 
rence  of  two  thirds  of  the  membei-s.  The 
most  noted  cases  of  impeachment  in  the  United 
States  are  those  of  Jndge  Samnel  Chase,  of  the 
federal  snpreme  court  (1804),  and  President 
Andrew  Johnson  (1868). 

IHPHi^    See  SoBantru. 

INICHCS,  a  mythical  king,  represented  as 
the  first  ruler  and  priest  of  Argos,  which,  as 
well  as  the  river  Inachus,  was  often  called  after 
him.  When  Neptune  and  Jnno  contended  for 
tiie  possession  of  that  country,  he  decided  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  and  thns  incurred  the  anger 
of  Neptune,  who  caused  a  dearth  of  water  in 
Ills  dominions.  Several  attempts  have  been 
msde,  even  by  the  ancients,  to  esplain  the 
stories  about  Inachus;  and  it  is  considered 
probable  that  he  was  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian 
or  Libyan  colony  which  came  across  the  sea 
and  united  with  the  Pelasgians. 

INCIS.    See  Peru,  and  Quiobuas. 

UrCENSE.    See  F£ai>(einoensg. 

INCEST,  carnal  commerce  between  a  man 
and  woman  who  are  related  to  each  other  in 
any  of  the  degrees  within  which  marriage  is 
prohibited  by  law.  It  rests  with  positive  law 
to  determine  these  degrees;  for  although  mar- 
riages between  those  nearly  related  are  clearly 
opposed  to  the  law  of  nature,  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  fis  the  point  at  which  they  cease  to  be  so. 
With  rare  exceptions  all  civilized  communities 
have  agreed  in  r^arding  marriage  between 
brother  and  sister  and  between  those  lineally 
related  as  unnatural  and  offensive :  but  beyond 
this  point  the  invalidity  must  depend  upon 
positive  statutes.  The  fact  that  one  of  the 
parties  ia  illegitimate  ia  immaterial,  as  it  is  the 
nearness  in  blood  that  is  regarded,  and  the  re- 
jiulsive  nature  of  the  relation  is  not  diminish- 
el  by  the  circumstance  that  the  relationship 
comes  through  unlawful  intercourse.  Incest 
i  i  a  criminal  offence  in  all  civilized  countries, 
.ind  in  England  and  the  tJnited  States  is  pun- 
ished as  a  felony. 

INCHBILD,  EUzabetli,  an  English  dramatist, 
born  at  Standingfield,  near  Bury  St.  Edmnnd's, 
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Suffolk,  Oct,  15,  1753,  died  i 
Aug,  1,  1821.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  far- 
mer named  Simpson,  who  died  when  she  wa*^ 
in  her  18th  year.  She  then  sought  an  engage- 
ment at  the  London  theatres,  hut  without  suc- 
cess. Recounting  her  troubles  to  Mr.  Inchbald, 
a  comedian  of  Drury  Lane,  much  her  senior, 
ho  maiTied  her,  instructed  her  in  the  art,  and 

Serf ormed  with  her  for  several  seasons  at  Lon- 
on,  Edinbui^h,  Gla^ow,  and  elsewhere.  He 
died  in  1779,  and  she  played  successfully  at 
Covent  Garden  from  1780  to  1789,  when  she 
retired  from  the  boards  and  devoted  herself  to 
literature.  In  this  new  pursuit  she  was  equally 
sQCcessful.  She  wrote  19  plays,  and  edited  the 
"British  Theatre,"  a  collection  of  plays  (47 
vols,,  London,  1808-'16).  A  few  of  her  own 
pieces,  as  "The  Wedding  Day"  and  "Wives 
as  They  Are,"  still  hold  their  place  on  the 
English  stage.  Her  novels,  "A  Simple  Story" 
and  "Nature  and  Art,"  once  enjoyed  even  a 
higher  popularity  than  her  dramatic  writings, 
and  are  still  admired.  She  wrote  an  autobiog- 
raphy, which  she  caused  to  be  destroyed.  The 
"Memoii-s  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,"  by  Boaden  (3 
vols.  8vo,  London,  1888),  was  compiled  from 
her  journal,  covering  a  period  of  50  years. 

UfCLEDOV,  Beiijinli  Chuk^  an  English  sing- 
er, born  at  SL  Eeverne,  Cornwall,  in  1T64, 
died  in  Worcester,  Feb,  11, 1836.  He  acquired 
his  earliest  musical  education  in  the  choir  of 
Exeter  cathedral,  and  made  bis  d^but  in  Lon- 
don in  1790  in  "The  Poor  Gentleman,"  with 
great  success,  and  for  25  years  remained  un- 
rivalled as  a  ballad  singer.  His  voice  was  a 
fine  tenor,  and  his  favorite  pai't  upon  the  stage 
was  Maeheath.  In  1817  he  made  a  musical  tour 
in  the  United  States,  hut  his  voice  was  begin- 
ning to  yield  to  age  and  iiTegular  living,  and 
the  enterprise  was  not  very  successful. 

INCDirABITLi  (Lat,  cradle),  in  bibliography, 
books  printed  prior  to  about  1600,  of  which 
there  are  estimated  to  be  about  15,000.  The 
fullest  account  of  them  is  found  in  Ludwig 
Hain's  Eepe^torium  BHUographicum,  in  quo 
Libri  omnes  ab  Arte  TypograpMca  imtenta 
■mque  ad  Annum  MD  2)^u  expretsi  Ordine 
Alphahetico  recenaentiir  (2  vols.,  Stutt^rt, 
1836-38).  For  French  incunabula  see  G,  Bru- 
net's  La  France  litUraire  aii  JCV'  sUcle  (Pa- 
ris, 1865). 

liyDEPENDENCE,  a  N.  county  of  Arkansas, 
bounded  E.  by  Black  river,  and  traversed  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.  by  White  river;  area,  1,050  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1870,  14,666,  of  whtfhi  908  were 
colored.  It  has  a  very  uneven  surface,  well 
wooded  with  pine  and  other  timber.  The  soil 
is  fertile.  Black  marble  is  found  here.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  88,653  bnshels 
of  wheat,  508,005  of  Indian  corn,  30,820  of 
oafs,  17,574  of  Irish  potatoes,  21,483  of  sweet 
potatoes,  21,336  lbs.  of  tobacco,  189,225  of 
butter,  and  6,618  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
3,370  horses,  4,059  milch  cows,  1,496  working 
oxen,  5,677  other  cattle,  5,387  sheep,  22,787 
swine,  and  8  Hour  miUs.    Capital,  Batesville. 
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Navasota  on  the  Houston  and  Texaa  Central 
raUrottd,  and  13  m.  from  Brenham  on  the  W. 
branch  of  that  line;  pop.  about  1,000,  It  ia 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  diversified 
scenery,  and  contains  several  puhlic  schools, 
and  Baptist,  Episcopal,  andMethodist  churches. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Bajlor  university,  chartered 
in  1845,  and  Baylor  female  college,  under  tie 
control  of  the  Baptists.  The  university  had 
at  first  a  collegiate  and  a  law  department  (at 
present  suspended);  in  1866  a  theological  de- 

Sartment  was  added.  In  1873-'*  it  had  5  pro- 
essors,  2  assistants,  80  students  (11  theoI<^- 
cal),  and  a  library  of  2,700  volumes.  II.  A  city 
and  the  capital  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Wapsipinicon  river,  aijd  at  the  intersection  of 
the  Iowa  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  rail- 
road with  the  Milwaukee  division  of  the  Bur- 
lington, Cedar  Kapids,  and  Minnesota  line,  107 
m.  N.  E.  of  Des  Moines;  pop.  in  1870,  3,946. 
It  contdns  a  national  bank,  10  public  schools, 
including  two  high  schools,  two  weekly  news- 
papers, and  eight  churches.  It  is  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  state  insane  hospitals,  recently  es- 
tabhshed,  which  in  November,  1878,  had  118 
patients.  The  building,  when  completed,  will 
accommodate  500.  IIL  A  city  and  the  capi- 
tal of  Jackson  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  Missouri 
Padflo  railroad,  10  m.  from  Kansas  City,  4 
m.  a  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  ISO  m.  W. 
N.  W.  of  Jefferson  City;  pop.  in  1870,  8,184. 
It  contains  a  national  bank,  three  hotels,  three 
public -schools,  including  a  high  school,  two 
colleges,  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  It  was 
settled  in  1837,  and  formerly  derived  great 
importance  from  its  position  as  an  entrepot 
between  New  Mexico  and  Utah  and  the  easf^ 
em  states,  and  a  place  of  outfit  for  emip-ant 
trains  to  Oregon  and  California.  The  Mor- 
mons settled  fiiere  in  1837,  but  were  expelled, 
and  toot  refuge  in  Illinois  and  afterward  .in 
Utah.  Members  of  one  branch  of  the  church 
have  purchased  the  grounds  designed  by  Jo- 
seph Smith  as  the  site  of  the  grand  temple,  and 
intend  to  erect  the  edifice  at  fm  early  day. 
They  are  assembling  here  qnite  rapidly. 

INDEPENDENTS,  a  Protestant  sect  which  arose 
in  England  in  the  16th  century.  The  Puritan 
element,  which  began  to  appear  within  the  An- 
glican dinrch  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  and  of  Edward  VI.,  gave  rise  in  Mary' 
reign  to  secret  dissenting  congregations,  essen 
lially  independent  ia  chnrch  organization  and 
government.  Although  in  one  or  two  instances 
fliere  are  earlier  traces  of  separate  congrega- 
tions, the  first  open  movement  toward  local 
churches  distinct  from  the  established  church 
was  under  the  leadership  of  Robert  Brown, 
about  1S86.  At  first  they  were  called  Brown- 
ists ;  but  their  discipline  having  been  modified 
by  John  Eobinson  and  Henry  Jacob,  who  had 
been  connected  with  him,  they  took  the  name 
of  Independents,  and  rapidly  spread  over  Eng- 
land.   From  Holland  a  body  of  them  carried 
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their  tenets  to  America  in  1620.  They  flour- 
ished in  England  during  tlio  commonwealth, 
Cromwell  himself  being  in  their  communion ; 
but  on  the  restoration  the  act  of  uniformity, 
passed  in  1663,  exclnded  1,900  of  their  minis- 
tei^  from  office.  The  act  of  toleration,  1689, 
freed  dissenters  from  the  pains  and  penalties 
imposed  on  the  exercise  of  their  worship,  and 
in  1631  a  temporary  union  was  effected  be- 
tween the  English  Presbyterians  and  Indepen- 
dents. It  was  not,  however,  till  the  repeal  of  the 
test  and  corporation  acts  in  1828  that  the  Eng- 
lish Independents,  with  other  dissenters,  were 
freed  from  all  civil  disabilities.  Robinson,  under 
whom  they  were  called  Independents,  is  gener- 
ally esteemed  the  father  of  modern  Congrega- 
tionalism, In  their  subsequent  history  the  In- 
dependents in  England  and  the  Congregation- 
alists  in  America  have  held  practically  the  same 
ecclesiastical  views.  Thus  the  Independent 
churches  of  England  formed  a  Congregational 
union  in  1831,  and  an  article  of  their  constitu- 
tion formally  recognizes  the  fellowship  of  the 
churches.  Less  nse  of  conncils  is  made,  how- 
ever, than  by  the  Congregationalists  in  America. 
The  name  Independent  is  sometimes  used  in 
ecclesiastical  discussion  to  designate  those  Con- 
gregationalists who  incline  toward  the  princi- 
ples of  independency, — In  Scotland  there  is  a 
body  called  Mew  Independents.  It  originated 
in  ft  separation  from  the  chnrch  of  Scotland 
about  tne  end  of  the  last  centui-y,  under  the 
lead  of  Robert  and  James  Haldane,  from  whom 
its  members  were  called  Haldanites,  Large 
places  of  public  worship  were  erected  at  Robert 
Haldane's  expense  in  several  towns,  and  acade- 
mies for  the  education  of  preachers  were  es- 
tablished in  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  Glasgow. 
The  New  Independents  increased  rapidly,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  had  8fi 
churches;  they  have  at  present  about  120, 
They  utterly  reject  any  connection  of  church 
and  state,  and  make  little  distinction  between 
the  iaity  and  clergy,  considering  it  not  irregu- 
lar that  a  layman,  in  the  absence  of  a  clergy- 
man, should  administer  the  Lord's  supper, 
which  they  celebrate  weekly.  In  other  re- 
spects they  differ  little  in  doctrine  or  worship 
from  other  Independents,  (See  Oonghega- 
TIOSAUBM,) 

INDEX  LIBROBVM,  a  catalogue  of  books  cen- 
sured by  the  supreme  authority  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  as  prejudicial  to  faith  and  good 
morals.  This  catalogue  is  twofold ;  that  of 
books  ftbscdutely  forbidden  to  be  read,  Index 
Lilrrorum  ProhihUorum ;  and  that  of  books 
forbidden  only  until  they  are  expurgated  or 
corrected  by  their  author,  Indecc  Librorum  Ex- 
purgandorum.  It  is  pnbbshed  by  the  "Con- 
eregation  of  the  Index,"  composed  of  cardinals 
designated  by  the  pope,  with  a  secretary,  who 
is  by  right  a  Dominican  monk,  and  a  body  of 
examining  theologians,  usually  belonging  to  the 
other  reli^ous  orders,  and  called  the  cansultum. 
To  the  consultum  are  submitted  the  .suspected 
books,  and  they  report  back  to  the  corflinals, 
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who  hold  their  deliberations  either  in  presence 
of  the  pope,  or  in.  the  hoase  of  the  senior  car- 
dinal of  their  number.  All  books  that  treat 
exprofeiio  of  faith  or  morals,  of  ecelesiastical 
diaciplino,  or  of  civil  society,  fall  withia  their 
jurisdiction ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  congre- 
gation either  suppresses  the  book  altogether, 
or  commands  it  to  bo  corrected,  or  permits  it 
to  be  read  under  certain  conditions,  or  by  a 
certain  class  of  persons  only.  The  first  official 
index  or  catalogue  waa  prepared  by  the  inqui- 
aition  at  Rome,  and  published  in  1557  by  order 
of  Pope  Paul  IV.  Thia,  enlarged  and  reduced 
to  a  regular  form  by  a  committee  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  was  published  anew  in  1664,  with 
the  sanctjoii  of  Pius  IV.,  and  enlarged  by 
Clement  VUI.  in  1595.  The  latest  official  edi- 
tion is  that  of  1819.  The  index  ia  continually 
enlarged  by  the  supplementary  lists  of  each 
year.  The  congregation  of  the  index  origina- 
ted -with  tlie  council  of  Trent  under  Pius  IV., 
and  its  official  establishment  ia  due  to  Pius  V. 
INDIA,  or  Hiadtslan  (Hindu,  and  stan  or  athan, 
settled  habitation),  a  country  of  Asia,  consist- 
ing in  the  widest  sense  of  the  great  southern 
peninsula  of  that  continent,  and  the  adjacent 
territories  8.  of  the  Himalaya  mountiuns  and 
W,  of  Bnnnah  and  Siam,  and  forming  the  rich- 
eat  and  most  populous  foreign  dependency  of 
Great  Brittun.  It  is  ^tuated  between  lat  6° 
and  35°  IT.  for  36°  30'  if  Cashmere  is  included), 
and  Ion,  66*  3(y  and  99°  E.,  and  is  bounded  N. 
by  Chinese  Turkistan  and  Thibet,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Himalaya  range,  E.  by 
Bnrmah  and  Siam,  and  W.  byBeloochistanand 
Afghanistan.  The  entire  coast  of  the  country 
E.  of  Cape  Ooniorin,  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  ia  washed  by  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
while  the  S.  W.  coast  extends  along  the  Indian 
ocean  and  the  Arabian  sea.  The  extent  of 
coast  line  is  upward  of  4,000  m.  in  all,  of 
which  more  than  half  is  on  the  bay  of  Eei^l. 
The  extreme  length  of  India  from  N.  to  S.  is 
about  1,000  m.,  and  its  extreme  breadth  from 
E,  to  W.,  exclusive  of  British  Burmah,  about 
1,T00  m.  According  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Hanter,  di- 
rector general  of  statiatioa  to  the  government 
of  India,  the  empire  and  its  feudatory  states 
embrace  a  territory  of  1,656,836  sq.  m.,  with  a 
population  of  not  leas  than  200,000,000.  The 
country  is  naturally  divided  into  several  great 
regions.  In  the  north  are  the  extensive  de- 
pressed river  basins  of  the  Indus  and  the  Gan- 
ges. The  central  portion  is  occupied  by  a  dia- 
mond-shaped table  land  having  its  greatest 
length  from  "S.  to  S.  An  elevated  wedge-like 
district  forms  the  termination  of  the  peninsula, 
sloping  from  ita  centre  to  the  E.  and  W.  coasts, 
and  southward  to  Cape  Comorin.  TheVindhya 
mountains  stretch  across  the  central  plateau 
from  near  the  W,  coast, ^n  lat.  22°  10',  to  the 
Ganges  valley  near  lat  26°.  N.  of  this  range  is 
the  northern  portion  of  the  diamond-shaped  ta- 
ble land.  Its  apex  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Delhi ;  the 
Aravulii  mountains,  an  offshoot  of  the  Vindhya, 
bound  it  on  the  west,  and  its  IT.  E.  mar^n  is 


parallel  with  the  Ganges.  The  Vindhya  range 
and  its  continuations  to  the  Eajmahal  hilla, 
where  the  Ganges  turna  southward  toward  the 
delta,  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  central  table  land.  It  is  fringed 
on  the  west  by  the  Western  Ghauts  and  on  the 
east  by  the  lower  Eastern  Ghauts,  the  two 
ranges  converging  at  the  south  in  the  Neil- 
gherry  hilla,  long  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
mountun  mass  S.  of  the  Himalaya.  A  peak 
in  the  Animalley  hills,  further  8.,  ia  now 
known  to  be  8j837ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
higher  than  Mt.  Dodabetta,  the  loftiest  sum- 
mit of  the  Neilgberries.  The  Western  Ghauts 
rise  from  8,000  to  upward  of  5,000  ft.  (in  some 
parts  to  7,000  ft.),  but  the  Eastern  Ghauts  rare- 
ly exceed  8,000  ft.  A  more  detdled  examina- 
tion of  the  physical  con^guration  of  India  pre- 
sents the  following  dearly  defined  geographical 
divisions ;  1.  The  Himalaya  mountains,  fully 
treated  under  their  own  title.  2.  The  plain  of 
the  Indus,  which  comprises  the  Punjaub,  or  fan- 
shaped  "country  of  the  five  rivers,"  Jbylum, 
Chenaub,  Eavee,  Beas,  and  Sntiej ;  the  great  In- 
dian desert ;  and  tiie  valley  of  Sinde.  The  Sulei- 
man and  Hala  mountains  separate  this  region 
from  Afghanistan  and  Belooohistan.  The  gen- 
eral surface  of  the  Punjaub  slopes  southward 
from  the  Himalaya  range.  In  the  north  is  a  nar- 
row but  well  watered  agricultural  belt  of  great 
fertility ;  to  this  succeeds  a  region  where  rain  is 
less  plentiful,  and  where  cultivation  is  confined 
to  the  valleys,  from  4  to  10  m.  in  width,  which 
the  rivers  have  worn  down  below  the  level  of 
the  adjacent  sterile  counti'y,  to  depths  of  from 
10  to  50  ft.  The-  alluvial  plain  of  Sinde  is 
arid,  rdnless,  and  absolutely  unproductive  with- 
out artificial  irrigation.  It  is  bordered  on  the 
east  by  the  great  desert,  freqnenUy  termed  the 
Tbnrr,  a  formation  of  hard  clay  overspread 
with  shifting  sMid,  which  extends  to  the  basin 
of  the  Ganges,  being  itself  bounded  8.  E.  by 
the  Aravnlli  mountains.  The  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  plain  of  the  Indus  are ;  the  province 
of  the  Punjaub,  which  includes  the  former  king- 
dom of  Lahore;  the  native  state  of  Bhawal- 
poor;  the  western  portion  of  Rajpootana;  and 
the  commissioneraliip  of  Sinde,  under  the  Bom- 
bay government,  S.  The  plain  of  the  Ganges, 
which,  together  with  all  central  India  nearly 
as  far  S.  as  the  Nerbudda  river,  constitntea 
Hindostan  proper,  the  name  not  having  been 
applied  origintdly  to  the  whole  country.  This 
region  is  densely  populated,  teems  with  fertil- 
ity, and  is  especi^y  rich  in  historical  int«rest. 
Oa  the  east  the  baan  of  the  Ganges  unites  with 
that  of  the  Brahmapootra,  l>eyond  which  rise 
the  Cossyah  and  Garrow  hiUs  and  the  Burmese 
mountains.  The  slope  of  the  Gangetic  plain 
from  the  base  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  bay  of 
Bengal  is  very  gentie,  not  greatly  exceeding 
1,000  ft.  of  descent.  The  British  administra- 
tive divisions  of  this  part  of  India  are :  the 
ITorthwest  Provinces,  in  which  is  the  territory 
known  as  Eohilound;  Oude;  and  Bengal,  of 
which  the  garden-like  state  of  Behar  forms 
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the  western  portion.  4.  The  highlands  of  cen- 
tral India.  In  the  most  extensive  sense  these 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  interior  plateau 
not  included  in  the  Deccan.  On  the  northern 
slope  is  the  tahle  land  of  Malwa,  with  an  ele- 
vation of  from  1,300  to  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  is  oocnpied  by  a  number  of  principalities 
ruled  by  native  chiefs,  under  the  Bupervision 
of  the  British  government.  On  the  W.  side 
&re  Guzerat  and  Cutch.  A  part  of  Bajpootana 
falls  within  this  geographical  division.  The 
territory,  which  owes  its  name  to  the  former 
mle  of  Rajpoot  princes  over  most  of  it,  con- 
sists of  18  separate  subject-aUied  Btat«a  of 
Tarions  dimensions,  with  a  collective  area  es- 
timated at  80,000  sq.  m.,  and  abont  8,500,0CM) 
inhabitants.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Nerbudda 
valley  is  the  northern  limit  of  tie  Decoan;  bnt 
the  region  comprising  the  Satpoora  hills,  S.  of 
the  river,  and  lying  between  Ion.  76°  and  82° 
E.  along  the  22d  parallel,  is  generally  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  highlands  of  central  India. 
Here  culminates  the  elevated  ridge  which  has 
been  referred  to  as  crossing  the  peninsnla,  in 
peaks  nearly  5,000  ft.  high,  rising  above  numer- 
ous lower  plateaus  and  flat-topped  hills,  below 
which  lies  the  general  surface  of  the  plain, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  about  1,000  ft,  above 
the  sea.  .  In  this  section  are  the  head  waters 
of  the  Sone,  which  flows  into  the  Ganges,  of 
the  Mahannddy,  running  directly  into  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  and  of  the  parallel  westward-flow- 
ing Kerbndda  and  Taptee.  There  is  also  a 
southern  drainage  into  the  Godavery.  The 
country  was  anciently  called  Gondwana,  from 
the  Gonds,  its  aboriginal  inhabitants.  It  is  now 
incorporated  politically  within  II  of  the  19  ad- 
ministrative districts  of  the  Central  Provinces. 
6.  The  Deccan,  a  term  ori^naUy  applied  to  the 
whole  peninsula  of  India  S.  of  the  Nerbndda 
river,  but  now  restricted  to  the  country  ex- 
tending from  the  Nerbnddaonthe  north  to  the 
Kistnah  on  the  sonth,  or  from  near  lat.  93°  to 
16°  N.  It  consists  chiefly  of  an  elevated  table 
land,  enclosed  by  low  plains. extending  to  the 
seashore,  the  E.  and  W.  Ghauts  forming  its 
buttresses.  This  table  land  extends  beyond  the 
Kistnah  to  the  Neilgherries,  and  gradually  in- 
creases in  height,  as  it  trends  southward,  from 
1,500  to  2,000  ft.  in  Hyderabad  to  4,000  ft.  in 
Mysore.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Godavery, 
draining  an  area  of  92,800  sq.  m.,  the  Kistnah, 
with  a  drainage  basin  of  81,000  aq,  m.,  and  the 
Mahannddy,  These,  as  well  as  the  Oavery, 
which  waters  Mysore,  flow  to  the  S.  E,  coast. 
The  centre  of  the  N.  portion  of  the  Decoan  is 
occupied  by  the  territories  of  the  nizam  or 
rajah  of  Hyderabad,  a  Mohammedan  prince 
whose  dominions  were  formerly  called  the 
kingdom  of  Golconda,  from  the  city  of  that 
name,  famous  for  its  traffic  in  diamonds.  The 
rest  of  the  Deccan,  with  inconsiderable  excep- 
tions, is  subject  directly  to  British  rule,  under 
the  governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay; 
while  Mysore  is  now  administered  as  a  Brit- 
ish province.    The  narrow  atrip  of  land  which 


lies  between  the  Western  Ghauts  and  the  In- 
dian ocean  is  called  the  Malabar  coast,  but  the 
name  properly  belongs  only  to  the  portion  S. 
of  Oaiiara.  The  opposite  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula, on  the  bay  of  Bengal,  is  called  Goroman- 
del.  All  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula 
between  the  Kistnah  and  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Mysore  is  called  tlie  Oamatic.  6. 
The  triangijar  block  in  which  India  tenni- 
nates  at  the  south.  Here  the  Palnai  hilla  con- 
front the  Neilgherries,  and  like  liem  over- 
look the  gap  of  Coimbatore,  which  separates 
the  two  ranges.  Extensions  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Ghauts  stretch  southward  nearly 
to  Cape  Oomorin.  Cochin  and  Travancoreare 
subject-allied  territories  in  the  west ;  the  rest 
of  the  region  is  a  part  of  the  Madras  presiden- 
cy. The  entire  tract  is  fertile,  well  wooded, 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  7.  Brit- 
ish Burmah,  described  under  its  own  title,  is 
a  province  geographically  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  India. — For  purposes  of  political  ad- 
ministration under  British  rule,  India  was  long 
divided  into  the  three  presidencies  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam in  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay;  but  this 
mode  of  division  has  been  abandoned.  T!ie 
following  table  shows  the  existing  arrangement 
of  provinces,  and  the  area  and  population  of 
each,  according  to  the  official  statement  fur- 
nished to  parliament  by  the  secretary  of  state 
for  India  in  1873.  In  tlie  case  of  Bengal,  the 
area  is  exclusive  of  waste  and  forest  lands  and 
great  rivers;  and  the  Bannu  district  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  area  of  the  Punjanb : 
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The  statistics  as  to  British  Bunnah  are  mireh 
^timates  from  the  administration  leport  tf 
that  province  for  18ri-'2.  A  census  was  ta- 
ken there  in  1872,  but  its  results  have  not  yet 
been  published,  Bengal  proper,  Behar,  Orissa, 
Assam,  and  Ohota  Nagpore  make  np  the  pres- 
ent province  of  Bengal,  and  together  with  the 
Northwest  Provinces  formerly  constituted  the 
presidency  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal.  Mysore 
and  Coorg  are  under  one  provineid  administra- 
tion. The  chief  executive  authority  of  the  In- 
dian government  is  the  governor  general,  or 
viceroy,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  £25,000  per  annum,  besides 
allowances.  He  acta  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  state  for  India,  a  member  of  tho 
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British  ministry,  who  is  assisted  hy  a  couacil  of 
15  persona,  9  of  whom  must  have  had  at  least 
10  years'  experience  in  India.  Originally  7  of 
these  couneillors  were  appointed  by  the  East 
India  company,  bnt  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India  hoB  the  power  to  fill  future  vacancies. 
Their  term  of  office  is  10  years.  The  law- 
making power  is  vested  in  the  governor  gen- 
eral in  conncil.  The  seat  of  government  is  at 
Calcutta.  The  govemore  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay are  appointed  directly  by  the  crown,  but 
the  lieutenant  governors  and  commiasionera  of 
the  other  provinces  ate  appointed  by  the  vice- 
roy subject  to  the.approval  of  the  crown.  The 
governor  general's  council  consists  of  five  or- 
dinary members,  and  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  as  an  extraordinary  member.  The 
military  force  maintained  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India  in  1873  numbered  190,264  men, 
of  whom,  exclusive  of  officers,  60,833  were 
English,  stationed  chiefly  in  the  Punjaub  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  All  appoint- 
ments to  the  civil  service  are  made  upon  com- 
petitive examination.  The  district  is  the  unit 
of  the  general  civil  administration  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  India.  The  districts  vary  greatly  in 
area  and  population,  as,  for  example,  from 
1,200  to  12,000  sq.  m.,  and  from  500,000  to 
1,000,000  inhabitants.  The  chief  government 
official  in  each  district  is  the  collector  and 
ma^strate.  He  receives  the  revenue,  is  in- 
trusted with  ma^sterial  powers  and  certain  ju- 
dicial functions,  and  is  generally  responsible 
for  the  public  welfare.  He  is  usually  aided  hj 
several  deputies  and  assistants.  The  highest 
judicial  authority  in  the  district  is  vested  in 
the  district  judge,  who  exercises  original  juris- 
diction in  criminal  eases,  reviews  the  judicial 
determinations  of  the  collector  and  ma^strate, 
and  hears  appeals  from  the  numerous  civil 
courts  held  by  native  judges.  There  are  high 
courts  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  with 
genera]  appellate  jurisdiction,  special  powers 
.concemii^caaesafleclJngEm'opeans,anu  origi- 
nal local  jurisdiction.  A  code  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure regulates  the  administration  of  the  laws 
relatii^  to  offences. — With  the  exception  of 
Nepaul  and  Bootan  in  the  north,  the  native 
states  of  India  are  all  more  or  less  subject  to 
British  control  or  interference.  Estimates  of 
the  area  and  population  of  these  states  appear 
in  the  following  table : 
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In  the  north,  British  supremacy  is  acknowledged 
in  Cashmere,  although  that  country  i""  not 
eluded  in  the  abo\e  e-timates     Biwwalpoo' 


the  next  in  importance  of  the  states  supervised 
by  the  Punjaub  government,  which  also  super- 
intenda  the  Sikh  districts  lying  between  the 
Sntlej  and  the  Jumna,  Further  S.  is  Rajpoots 
ana,  the  agent  for  which  resides  at  Ajroeer,  in 
the  small  British  disti'iot  of  that  name,  in  the 
centre  of  the  country.  The  native  states  ot 
central  India  form  what  is  called  the  Indore 
agency.  Among  them  are  Gwalior,  Bhopal, 
and  the  Mahratta  country.  Guzerat,  Catty- 
war,  and  Cntch  are  under  the  Bombay  admin- 
istration. In  the  Deccan,  the  chief  dependen- 
cy is  Hyderabad.  The  Madras  government 
presides  over  Cochin  and  Travaneore  in  the 
extreme  south.  The  French  possess  Pondi- 
cherry  and  Oarical  on  the  Ooromandel  coast, 
and  Mah6  on  the  Malabar  coast,  as  well  as  the 
town  of  Chandernagore,  17  m.  N.  of  Oalcntta; 
but  the  a^regate  area  of  the  French  colonial 
possessions  in  India  is  estimated  at  only  196 
sq.  m.,  and  the  population  at  about  200,000. 
The  territory  of  Goa,  on  the  Bombay  coast, 
Damann,  a  seaport  of  North  Ooncan,  and  Diu 
island  off  the  southern  coast  of  Cattywar,  are 
colonies  of  Portugal.  Goa  has  an  area  of  about 
1,000  sq.  m,  and  contains  ibout  418,000  inhab- 
itants.— The  principal  miountaina  and  rivers  of 
India  have  been  referred  to  in  the  general 
description  of  the  country.  The  respective 
lengths  of  the  chief  rivers  are :  the  Indus,  1,960 
m.;  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  each  over 
1,500  m.,  if  the  latter  be  regarded  as  including 
the  Sanpo;  Jumna,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges, 
800 ;  Sutlei,  a  branch  of  the  Indus,  900 ;  Clie- 
nanb,  a  tribntary  of  the  Indus,  750 ;  Gnnduck, 
a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  400 ;  Godavery,  900 ; 
Kistnah,  800 ;  Nerbudda,  800 ;  Mahanuddy, 
5S0;  Cavery,  470;  and  Taptee,  450.  India, 
considering  its  great  extent,  is  singularly  de- 
ficient in  lakes.  In  the  province  of  Orissa  is 
the  Chilka  lake,  44  m.  loi^  and  from  Q  to  SO 
m.  broad ;  and  on  the  Ooromandel  coast  is  ■ 
the  Pulicat  lake,  33  m.  long  and  11  m.  broad. 
These,  however,  are  salt,  and  are  in  fact  little 
more  than  lagoon?  formed  by  the  seii  breaking 
over  the  low  sandy  shore.  Tlicre  arc  a  few 
other  lakes,  but  none  of  much  size. — The  cli- 
mate of  India  varies  from  that  o£  the  temper- 
ate zone  in  the  Himalaya  to  the  tropical  lieat  of 
the  lowlands.  On  the  central  and  sonthem  ta- 
ble lands  the  climate  is  comparatively  mild,  the 
thermometer  falling  as  low  as  the  freezing 
point  in  winter ;  but  on  the  great  plains  which 
contain  the  principal  cities  and  the  bulk  of  the 
population  the  heat  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  is  excessive,  the  thermometer  fre- 
quentiy  rising  to  100°  and  110°  F.  A  marked 
influence  is  exercised  on  the  climate  and  sea- 
sons of  Hindostan  by  the  winds  called  mon- 
soons, which  blow  half  the  year  from  the  S; 
"W.  and  the  other  half  from  the  N".  E.  Tlie  8. 
W.  monsoon  begins  in  the  souUi  of  Hindostan 
early  in  Jnne,  and  in  the  north  somewhat  later. 
It  brings  with  it  from  the  Indian  ocean  floods 
of  rain,  which  continues  to  fall  at  intervals  un- 
til the  end  of  September.    During  this  rainy 
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season  the  fall  of  rain  is  in  Bengal  from  50  to 
80  in.  Tlie  H".  E.  monsoon  begins  about  tbo 
middle  of  October,  and  brings  rain  from  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  which  falls  in  torrents  on  the 
Ooromandel  coast  nntil  the  middle  or  end  of 
December,  during  which  period  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  peninsula  enjoja  fair  weather  and 
northerly  breezes.  Prom  December  to  June  is 
the  dry  season,  during  which  little  rain  falls. — 
The  great  plain  of  the  Ganges  is  a  rich,  black, 
aUnvial  mould.  In  some  parts  of  Bengal  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  clayey  soil  are  fonnd.  In  the 
PniijaBba  black  fertile  soil  prevails,  which  t» 
the  southwest  in  Sinde  and  Guzerat  becomes 
sandy.  On  the  table  land  of  Malwa  the  soil 
b  a  deep,  rich,  black  mould.  On  the  great 
northern  table  land  it  is  generally  a  fertile 
loam  on  a  sahstratnm  of  rock.  On  the  Malabar 
coast  a  red  clay  soil  is  found.  On  the  Ooro- 
mandel coast  the  soil  is  mosUy  sandy  from  the 
sea  to  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts.  A  complete  ge- 
ological survey  of  India  was  (Commenced  22 
years  ago,  and  is  still  in  progress.  Ooal,  iron, 
and  Bait  are  the  most  important  and  abundant 
mineral  products.  The  principal  coal  fielda  are 
ia  the  valley  of  the  river  Dammoodxi,  N".  "W, 
of  Oalcntta,  where  they  oconpy  an  area  of 
1,600  sq.  m.  Of  497,000  tons  of  coal  mined  in 
India  in  1868, 493,000  tons  were  obtained  from 
the  Eanigani  bed  in  this  district.  Other  coal- 
bearing  locaiitieB  are  Chota  Nagpore,  South 
Eewah,  and  the  upper  Sone  valley,  where  seams 
are  known  to  exist,  although  they  have  never 
been  thoroughly  explored;  the  Kerbudda  val- 
ley and  the  Satpoora  hills  in  central  India ;  and 
the  sandstone  region  which  forms  the  basin  of 
the  Godavery  and  its  affluents  the  Pranhita  and 
Wurdah.  Ooal  of  good  quality  is  also  found 
in  the  Oossyah  hills,  and  in  the  wild  and  dense- 
ly timbered  tracts  of  eastern  Assam.  The 
averse  proportion  of  lixed  carbon  in  Indian 
coal  is  53  per  cent.,  and  there  is  from  10  to  30 
per  cent,  of  ash.  Iron  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  the  sources  of  supply 
being  red  hematite,  magnetic,  specular,  and 
clay  ores,  and  surface  deposits.  It  has  been 
manufactured  in  India  for  centnries.  Salt  is 
procured,  in  immense  quantities  and  of  remark- 
able purity,  from  the  salt  range  of  the  Fun- 
iaub.  In  India  the  amount  of  salt  consumed 
bears  a  greater  proportion  to  other  articles  of 
food  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  gravel  of  streams,  but  on- 
ly in  small  quantities.  It  occurs  in  the  nortb- 
western  Himalaya  districts,  where  silver  asso- 
ciated with  lead  is  also  found,  and  in  Cbota 
Hagpore,  Assam,  the  valley  of  the  Godavery, 
and  many  other  parts.  Lead  is  obtained 
from  the  same  portion  of  the  Himalaya,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  yield  of  copper  in 
Gurwhal,  N^epaui,  and  Sikkim,  and  near  Sing- 
bhoom  in  Bengal.  Antimony  oceurs  abun- 
dantly in  northern  India,  and  cobalt  in  small 
quantities  near  Jeypoor  in  Eaj'pootana.  There 
are  valuable  tin  mines  in  British  Burmah,  and 
petroleum  has  been  discovered  in  the  Pegu 


trict  of  tfiat  province,  as  well  as  in  some  parts 
of  the  Puujaub.  Among  the  gems  found  in 
India  are  the  diamond,  ruby,  topaz,  beryl,  ear- 
nelian,  and  garnet.  The  yield  of  Indian  dia- 
monds has  largely  diminished,  but  some  are 
still  obtained  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  in 
southern  India,  Beautiful  agates  are  exported 
from  Guzerat. — The  characteristics  of  Indian 
vegetation  vary^  with  the  zones  of  elevation. 
The  flora  of  the  mountain  re^on  of  the  north 
corresponds  closely  with  that  of  Europe,  This 
section  is  the  home  of  the  pine  and  otiier  coni- 
fers. No  species  of  pine  is  native  to  the 
peninsula,  but  on  the  mountains  of  British  Bur- 
mah gi-ow  forests  of  the  piniis  JChmiana. 
Along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  range  from 
Sikkim  to  Assam  is  found  the  ficas  elastica, 
which  yields  caoutchouc  Below  the  conifer- 
ous forests  are  tracts  of  bamboo,  whence  mil- 
lions of  bamboos  are  annually  exported  down 
the  Ganges.  Here  also  grows  the  saul  {tikorea 
Tobvstii),  second  in  v^ue  only  to  the  teak 
among  the  timber  frees  of  India.  There  are 
extensive  teak  forests  on  the  trap  formations 
of  the  highlands  of  central  India.  In  Sinde  and 
the  Punjaub,  the  babul  {aeacia  Aralica)  and 
a  leafless  caper  shrub  (ea/pparU  aphylld)  cover 
broad  belts  of  country.  A  iargfe  proportion  of 
the  timber  growth  of  the  Northwest  Provinces 
consists  of  the  deodar  tree,  from  which  rml- 
way  sleepers  are  made.  The  sissu  m  another 
important  Indian  timber  tree.  There  are  plan- 
tations of  sandalwood  in  Mysore,  and  the  valu- 
able ironwood  tree  occurs  in  the  Burmese  com- 
miasionership  of  Aracan.  The  Indian  govern- 
ment maintains  a  tliorough  system  of  forest 
conservancy.  Among  the  characteristic  forms 
oi  vegetation  are  the  celebrated  banian  tree 
and  the  sacred  peepul  {fiein  reliaiosa).  Tlie 
palm  family  is  represented  by  the  cocoannt 
and  betelnut  Eice  is  the  staple  cereal  pro- 
duction of  the  plains,  which  also  yield  cotton, 
sugar  cane,  indigo,  jute,  and  opinm.  Maize, 
millet,  peas,  beans,  and  many  vai'ieties  of  grain 
peculiar  to  the  country  are  also  raised.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  cultivated  on  the  higher  grounds. 
There  are  extensive  tea  gardens  in  Assam  and 
the  mountdnoTis  districts  of  the  north,  and 
the  cultivation  of  coffee  is  carried  on  among 
tlie  hills  of  southern  India.  The  cinchona 
plant  was'  introduced  into  India  from  South 
America  in  I860,  and  has  been  grown  with 
great  success  among  the  Keilgherfies,  and  in 
other  sections.  Pepper  is  produced  in  Mala- 
bar. The  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  are 
found  in  the  elevated  regions,  while  those  of  the 
tropics,  prominent  among  which  is  the  mango, 
grow  in  the  lower  and  warmei'  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.— In  the  geographical  distribution  of  ani- 
mals, the  fauna  of  India  belongs  to  the  zoolo^cal 
province  including  southern  Asia  and  the  west- 
ern portion  of  tiie  Indian  archipel^.  Ten 
species  oCfelidcE  are  fonnd  8.  of  the  Himalaya, 
inclndii^  the  lion,  tiger,  leonar^  cheetah,  and 
the  true  cats  (F.  catw).    The  Indian  lion  is 
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lis'  the  so-called  royal  or  Bengal  tiger  ia 
the  moat  destractive  to  hniaan  life.  The  Asiatic 
elephant  (B.  Indicus)  ie  captured  for  purposes 
of  domestication;  the  tame  animala  will  not 
breed,  so  that  the  supply  haa  to  be  kept  up 
from  the  forests.  There  are  two  species  of 
rhinoceros  whose  range  iacludes  India,,  both 
single-homed.  Of  these  the  lai-ger  {It.  Indi- 
eiis)  is  met  with  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya 
and  in  Assam;  the  amaUer  (R,  SomUiieua)  was 
formerly  called  the  Javan  rhinoceros,  but  is 
now  known  to  frequent  the  m^nland,  extend- 
ing into  western  BengaL  The  dromedary  is 
enumerated  by  BIyth  ia  his  catalogue  of  Indian 
mammals ;  the  Baotrian  camel  has  been  intro- 
duced. Two  genera  of  fonr-homed  antelopes 
oecnr  in  the  Sivalik  hilla.  Several  species  of 
deer  are  met  with.  Most  of  the  Indian  mon- 
keys belong  to  the  genus  aemnopithecaa,  having 
a  long  tail,  which,  however,  is  not  prehensile. 
The  sacred  monkey  of  the  Hindoos  (S.  entetlits) 
is  the  species  best  known.  Bears,  wild  boars, 
foxes,  and  squirrels  are  numerous,  and  hares 
and  porcupiaea  abound.  The  Indian  hy^na  is 
the  striped  species,  and,  like  the  jackal,  is  very 
common  The  bnfialo  is  found  wild  through- 
out the  peninsula,  and  is  also  domestjcated ; 
other  domestic  animals  are  the  horse,  the  ass, 
the  yak,  and  the  goat.  Frugivorons,  insecti- 
vorons,  and  leaf-nosed  bats  are  all  denizens  of 
India,  JIany  of  the  birds  of  the  country  are 
diatmguished  by  the  most  gorgeous  plumage; 
8a(h  are  tho  various  spocica  of  cnckoos  and 
parrota,  the  kingttshers,  and  the  pigeons. 
Among  the  birds  of  prey  we  find  eagles,  fal- 
cons, hawka,  and  vultures;  and  among  the 
waders  are  cranes,  herons,  and  storks.  Crows 
and  owls  are  numoroua  ia  many  districts.  The 
gallinaceous  birds  are  represented  by  par- 
fridges,  pheasants,  quails,  wild  peacocks,  and 
the  common  domestic  fowls  of  Europe  and 
America,  which  originally  were  derived  from 
southern  Asia,  India  abounds  in  dangerous 
reptiles.  Nearly  150  species  of  snakes  inhabit 
the  peninsula,  many  of  which  are  fatally  venom- 
ous. Those  most  dreaded  are  the  celebrated 
cobra  de  capello ;  the  hamadryad  (ophwphagua 
elapt),  a  hooded  tree  snake ;  the  krait  (bnnga- 
ru»  eterulmu) ;  and  the  daboia  (vipera  Rui^U 
Hi),  known  in  Ceylon  as  the  tie  polonga.  In 
1869, 14,629  persons  lost  their  lives  in  India  in 
consequence  of  snake  bites ;  and  in  1871  the  to- 
tal number  of  deaths  known  to  have  been  caused 
by  dangerous  animals  of  all  kinds  was  18,078. 
Crocodiles  haunt  the  rivers  in  great  numbers, 
and  in  many  diati-icla  tortoises  and  turtles  are 
plentiful.  The  rivers  swarm  with  flab,  which 
form  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  in 
Orissa  and  other  portiona  of  Bengal,  British 
Burmah,  the  Northwest  Provinces,  the  Pnn- 
janb,  and  Oanara,  The  varieties  of  insects  are 
innumerable. — The  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  social  life  of  India  is  the  Hindoo  insti- 
tution of  caste,  for  an  account  of  which  see 
India,  Rbuchoss  asd  Rklichous  Litrbatube 
OF.    Tho  condition  of  the  people  is  as  various 


as  are  the  different  re^ons  they  inhabit.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  comfortably  housed. 
The  system  of  townships  or  villages  has  pre- 
vailed for  ages,  and  has  survived  through  innu- 
merable revolutions  and  conqneista.  Each  town- 
ship manages  ite  own  internal  affairs,  levies 
upon  its  members  the  taxes  demanded  by  the 
sUto,  organizes  its  own  police,  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  all  property  tafeen  by  thieves  within  its 
limits.  It  administers  justice  to  its  own  inein- 
bera,  punishing  small  ofEences  and  deciding 
petty  lawsuits.  It  also  k^ps  in  rep^r  the 
roads  and  public  edifices,  and  provides  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship  and  the  support 
of  the  poor.  For  all  these  duties  it  provides 
the  proper  ofBcers,  who  are  paid  by  fees,  some- 
times in  money,  bnt  more  often  in  produce. 
Cultivation  is  laboriously  though  not  very  skil- 
fully pursued  by  the  natives,  whose  implements 
are  usually  of  a  rude  kind.  Manure  is  httle  em- 
ployed, as  the  hulk  of  the  people  use  little  or 
no  animal  food  and  keep  scarcely  any  stock. 
The  relipona  prejudices  of  the  people  aJso  pre- 
vent them  from  using  as  manure  the  dung  of 
cattle,  which  is  considered  holy  and  devoted  to 
religions  purposes.  The  climate  and  sanitary 
condition  of  India  make  the  country  peculiarly 
snbjectto pestilence  and  famine;  badwateriind 
bad  drain^e  give  rise  to  disease,  and  the  rav- 
ages of  the  periodical  epidemics  are  aggrava- 
ted by  the  immense  congregations  of  people  on 
long  pilgrimages.  Medicd  dispensaries  and 
hospitals  have  been  estabhshed  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  most  of  the  provinces.  Civil  or- 
der is  maintfuned  by  a  police  force  of  abont 
190,000  constables,  in  addition  to  the  watch- 
men of  the  village  communities.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  India  are  the  most  litigious  people 
in  the  world ;  1,088,153  civil  suits  were  pend- 
ing in  the  country  in  1871-'2. — In  none  of  the 
fine  arts  except  architecture  have  the  Hindoos 
attained  muon  eminence.  Their  piuntings  are 
of  very  little  merit,  though  the  walls  of  tern-' 
pies,  of  palaces,  and  of  the  better  class  of  pri- 
vate dwellings  are  often  ornamented  at  great 
cost  With  pictures  illnstrating  the  characters 
and  events  of  their  mythology.  More  atten- 
tion haa  been  paid  to  sculpture  than  to  pdnt- 
ing,  and  in  the  temples  out  from  the  living 
rock  great  numbers  of  statues  are  contained, 
some  single  figures  and  others  large  groups. 
Many  of  these  are  bold  and  spirited  in  design, 
though  the  human  form  is  not  exhibited  in  good 
proportion  or  with  its  pitfts  well  developed. 
In  many  districts  of  India  splendid  monu- 
ments of  architecture  abound,  mostly  the  work 
of  past  ages,  and  many  of  remote  antiquity. 
Such  are  the  Jain  temples  at  Ajmeer  and  else- 
where, some  of  which  were  buiit  long  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  are  distinguished  not 
only  for  size  and  splendor  of  ornamentation, 
but  for  symmetry,  beauty  of  proportion,  and 
refinement  of  taste.  The  mosques,  palaces, 
and  tombs  erected  by  the  Mohammedan  empe- 
rors are  the  finest  specimena  in  the  world  of 
the  Saracenic  style  of  architecture.    Thoae  at 
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Agra,  Delhi,  and  Lncknow 
markable  for  their  delicacy,  beauty,  aud  taste. 
The  most  wonderful  strnctares  in  the  country 
Me  perhaps  the  great  rock  temples  in  the  west- 
era  part  of  the  Deccan,  and  liiose  near  Bom- 
bay. (See  E1.BPHABTA,  and  Ei.iflKi.)— Among 
the  most  importaat  cities  of  India  are  Calontta, 
the  capital,  on  the  Hoogly,  in  Bengal;  Bom- 
bay, tie  cJiief  seaport  on  the  W.  coast;  Mar 
dras,  on  the  Coromandel  coast;  Benares,  the 
holy  city  of  the  Hindoos,  in  liie  Northwest 
ProTinces,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  Patna, 
an  important  centre  of  the  opium  trade  in  Be- 
har ;  Allahabad,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gan- 
ges and  the  Jumna;  Lncknow,  the  capital  of 
Onde;  Delhi,  the  metropolis  of  the  Uoham- 
medan  empire  in  India;  Lahore  and  Amritair, 
in  the  Pan  jaub ;  Baroda,  in  (ruzerat ;  Poonah, 
in  the  territory  of  Bombay ;  Nagpore,  in  the 
heart  of  central  India;  and  Hyderabad,  the 
capital  of  the  Ifizam's  Dominions.  Almost 
atf  of  these  cities  contain  upward  of  100,000 
inhabitants,  as  do  also  Agra,  Ahmedabad, 
Bangdore,  and  several  others. — A  Tast  net- 
work of  railways,  constructed  by  the  Brit- 
ish, is  rapidly  overspreading  the  enty'e  land. 
Lines  are  already  completed  running  up  t!ie 
Gangetic  valley  from  Calcutta  to  Allahabad 
and  Delhi,  with  a  contiunation  to  Lahore,  and 
a  branch  to  Lncknow ;  from  Bombay  to  Allah- 
abad, thns  connecting  the  former  city  with 
CaJcntta;  also  from  Bombay  northward  to 
Baroda,  and  southward  across  the  peninsula  to 
Madras.  Many  other  hnes  are  in  progress  of 
construction.  In  1873,  6,478|  m.  of  railway 
were  in  operation.  Telegraph  lines,  with  an 
aggregate  length  of  15,103  m.  in  1871,  connect 
ell  the  important  plat;es  in  India.  There  are 
three  routes  of  telegraphic  communication  with 
England ;  one  consisting  of  land  lines  from  Con- 
Btanfiuople  to  Bagdad,  and  thence  to  FSio  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  galf,  whence  a  submarine 
cable  leads  to  the  port  of  Kurrachee  near  the 
months  of  the  Indus ;  a  second,  by  means  of  the 
same  cable  to  Bushire,  which  is  one  of  its  re- 
peating stations,  and  thence  to  the  European 
system  by  way  of  Teheran,  Tiflis,  and  Keitoh ; 
and  the  tliird  being  the  submarine  cable  be- 
tween Suez  and  Bombay.  A  submarine  cable 
also  extends  from  Madras  to  Singapore,  and 
the  latter  port  is  similarly  connected  with 
Hong  Kong,  The  chief  public  works  of  na- 
tive construction  are  reservoirs  or  tanks  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  which  exist  in  immense 
numbers  and  fret^nently  of  great  eiae  and  cost, 
beiflg  often  magnificently  buOt  of  stone.  There 
are  ^so  a  number  of  canals  constructed  by  the 
native  princes  iu  former  ages,  but  these  have 
mosdy  fallen  into  neglect  and  disuse.  The 
British  government  has  conducted  an  estensive 
and  systematic  course  of  internal  improvement. 
Immense  canals,  inferior  to  none  in  the  world, 
have  been  constructed,  the  chief  of  which  are 
those  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  to  facili- 
t^e  not  only  irrigation  but  the  navigation  of 
tbose  rivers.    These  great  systems  of  irriga- 


tion comprehend  not  only  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Ganges  bamn,  but  the  valley  of  the  In- 
dus, and  districts  in  Orissa,  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country. — Silk,  cotton, 
and  woollen  goods  are  the  leading  manufac- 
tures of  India.  Sericulture  is  extensively  car- 
ried on  in  Bengal  and  Mysore,  and  both  these 
provinces  are  the  seats  of  silk  manufacture. 
Delhi  is  celebrated  for  its  silk  embroideries, 
and  Benares  and  Ahmeda&ad  for  their  gold 
brocades.  Tho  manufaotm^es  of  the  Punjaub 
comprise  silks,  woollens,  and  white  and  colored 
cotton  goods,  the  estimated  value  of  the  annual 
production  being  £4,850,000.  Cotton  is  also 
manufactured  in  Oude,  the  Central  Provinces, 
and  Mysore.  In  the  latter  country  there  are 
cutlery  works  and  manufactories  of  gold  and 
silver  lace.  As  the  great  balk  of  the  products 
is  consumed  iu  the  country  itself,  the  internal 
trade  is  very  large,  but  there  are  only  meagre 
statistics  con»Jerning  it.  Silver  is  the  standard 
of  vdne,  and  the  monetary  unit  is  the  rupee, 
which  is  worth  about  two  shillings  sterling. 
The  foreign  trade  of  India  has  for  centuries 
been  famous  for  its  lucrative  nature.  There 
were  said  to  be  1,230  square-rigged  vessels,  948 
steamers,  and  over  50,000  native  craft  engaged 
in  its  carriage  in  1871-'3.  In  that  year  the  val- 
ues of  some  of  the  principal  exports  were  as 
follows:  coffee,  £1,380,409;  cotton,  £2 1,372, - 
480;  grains,  including  rice,  £4,865,748;  indi- 
go, £3,706,476;  jute,  £4,117,308;  opium,  £13,- 
365,228;  seeds,  £2,728,127;  tea,  £1,482,185; 
and  wool,  £906,699.  The  chief  articles  import- 
ed in  the  same  year  were;  cotton  twist  and 
yam,  £2,473,353 ;  cotton  piece  goods,  £16,009,- 
981;  machinery,  £406,835 ;  manufactured  met- 
als, £926,839 ;  raw  metals,  £1,464,936 ;  railway 
materials  and  stores,  £516,990;  salt,  £918,- 
915;  raw  silk,  £651,595;  silk  goods,  £480,948; 
wines  and  liquors,  £1,381,961.  Of  gold  and 
sOver  £11,573,818  were  imported  in  1871-'2, 
and  £1,476,098  exported,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£10,097,720  remaining  in  India.  This  flow  of 
the  precious  metals  into  India  has  for  ages 
been  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  commerce  of 
that  country.  A  considerable  foreign  traffic, 
amounting  to  more  than  £1,000,000  in  value 
annually,  is  carried  on  over  the  Himalayan 
passes,  with  Afghanistan,  Turkistan,  and  Thi- 
bet.— The  miun  sources  of  government  revenue 
arc  the  land  tax,  opium  sales,  salt  duties,  cus- 
toms, and  excise  and  stamp  tax.  More  than 
two  fifths  of  the  receipts  are  derived  from  the 
land  settlements.  The  terms  of  these  vary  in 
difEorent  provinces,  bnt  the  principle  generally 
sought  to  be  applied  is  that  the  government  is 
entitled  to  receive  a  certtdn  proportion  of  the 
net  produce  of  the  land.  Three  modes  of  set- 
tlement are  in  vogue :  the  zemindary,  in  which 
proprietors  known  as  zemindars  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  assessments  of  given  districts,  thus 
standing  in  the  position  of  landlords  them- 
selves; the  village  system,  in  which  the  vil- 
lagers hold  the  land  collectively  as  toward 
the  government ;  and  the  ryotwar  system,  in 
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which  the  tadividnal  enltivators,  known  as 
ryots,  pay  assessments  directly  to  tie  goTern- 
ment.  Bengal  is  for  the  most  part  suhject  to 
a  permanent  settlement  made  on  a  fixed  basis 
for  ever  with  the  zemindars  in  1793;  bo  that 
the  land  revenue  of  Bengal  proper,  Behar,  and 
Orissa  yields  but  little  more  now  than  it  did 
then.  Generally  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country,  however,  the  government  demand  is 
a  certain  percentage  of  an  assumed  rental, 
which  rental  is  fixed  for  a  term  of  years,  ijuite 
commonly  30.  In  northern  India  the  tenure 
by  village  communities  prevails,  but  Madras 
and  Bombay  are  subject  to  the  ryotwar  sys- 
tem. The  government  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
opium  grown  in.Bengal,  which  it  bays  of  the 
cultivator  at  a  fixed  price,  and  sells  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  A  heavy  duty  is  levied  on  Malwa 
opium,  which  can  be  legally  exported  only 
through  the  port  of  Bombay.  There  ia  a  duty 
on  imported  salt  in  Bengal,  a  government  salt 
monopoly  in  Madras,  and  an  excise  on  the  salt 
works  in  Bombay.  In  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1873,  the  revenue  included  £20,530,337 
from  land,  £fl,258,869  from  opium,  £5,966,595 
from  salt,  £2,575,900  from  customs,  £2,369,109 
from  excise  on  spirits  and  drugs,  and  £3,476,- 
888  from  stamps.  The  total  ordinary  revenue 
of  the  Indian  government  for  that  year  was 
£60,110,215,  and  the  total  ordinary  expendi- 
ture £48,986,038.  For  18T2-'8  the  revenue 
was  £50,220,860,  and  the  total  expenditure 
was  £50,641,052,  of  which  £2,184,570  was  ex- 
traordinary expenditure  for  public  works.  Ex- 
cluding the  Mter  item,  there  was  a  surplus  of 
£1,763,878;  including  it,  the  deficit  for  the 
year  amounted  to  £420,693.  The  regular  es- 
timates for  1873-4  were  as  foUows :  Revenue, 
£49,476,000 ;  ordinary  expenditure,  £51,677,- 
800,  which  inelnded  £8,920,000  for  the  rebef 
of  the  famine  in  Bengal ;  extraordinary  expen- 
diture upon  public  works,  £8,541,000;  total 
expenditure,  £55,118,800;  surplus,  eseluding 
expenditures  on  account  of  the  famine  and  for 
public  works,  £1,818,700;  deficit,  excluding 
expenditure  for  puhlicworks,  £3,101,300;  de- 
ficit, including  it,  £5,643,300.  The  preiimi- 
nary  eetimates  of  the  governor  general  for  the 
fiscal  year  1874r-'6  show  a  revenue  of  £48,984,- 
000  and  a  total  expenditure  of  £54,935,000, 
thus  leaving  a  deficit  of  45,951,000.  The  ex- 
penditure comprises  £2,580,000  for  famine  re- 
lief, and  £4,503,000  for  public  works;  i£  these 
items  were  excluded,  there  would  be  a  surplus 
of  £1,192,000.  The  deficit  would  be  reduced 
t*  £1,388,000  if  the  amount  laid  out  on  public 
works  were  excluded  from  the  total  expendi- 
ture.— A  well  graded  system  of  education, 
providing  instruction  for  all  classes,  has  been 
in  process  of  organization  and  development 
in  India  wnce  1854.  There  are  three  univer- 
sities, at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  re- 
spectively. With  each  of  these  is  afliliated  a 
certain  number  of  colleges,  which  fit  the  tmi- 
versity  nndergradnates  for  the  higher  exami- 
nations; and  next  below  in  the  scale  are  the 


high  schools  where  'students  are  prepared  to 
enter  the  univeraty.  These  institutions  com- 
plete the  scheme  for  the  educatiou  of  the 
wealthier  classes.  After  them  come  the  mid- 
dle schools,  where  the  course  of  instruction  is 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  primary  and 
the  high  schools.  Elementary  education  is  af- 
forded by  the  primary  or  village  schools,  of 
which  the  several  provinces  contwn  37,544, 
there  being  9,701  in  receipt  of  government 
wd.  Of  colleges  there  are  28  in  Bengal,  7  in 
the  Northwest  Provinces,  1  in  Oude,  3  in  the 
Punjaub,  13  in  Madras,  and  8  in  Bombay.  The 
total  number  of  high  schools  is  849,  of  middle 
schools  3,096,  of  female  schools  2,011,  and  of 
normal  schools  132.  The  professional  sehoob 
comprise  civil  engineering  colleges  at  Roorkee, 
Oalcutta,  Madras,  and  Poonah;  medical  col- 
leges at  Bombay,  Madras,  Lahore,  and  Calcut- 
ta (the  attendance  of  students  at  the  last  in 
187l-'2  numbering  1,046  persons) ;  and  schools 
of  design  and  decorative  art  at  Calcutta  and 
Madras.  There  are  museums  in  many  of  the 
principal  cities.  From  the  outset  it  has  been 
the  object  of  the  Indian  educational  system, 
while  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  the  Eng- 
lish lan^age,  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  Euro- 
pean science,  art,  and  philosophy  by  means  of 
the  native  languages.  There  is  an  influential 
native  press,  and  several  hundreds  of  books  in 
various  tongues  are  published  annually.  Sci- 
entifio  and  literary  societies,  including  both 
Europeans  and  natives  in  their  membership, 
flourish  in  many  of  the  cities.  Prominent 
among  them  is  the  Bengal  Asiatic  society  at 
Calcutta,  founded  in  1784  by  Sir  Willimi 
Jones. — Of  the  earliest  period  of  the  history 
of  India  little  is  known  with  certainty.  The 
sacred  writii^  of  the  Hindoos  give  to  their 
ancient  history  an  incredible  cluronology,  ex- 
tending over  millions  of  years,  and  tjeat  of 
heroes,  kings,  and  dynasties,  in  most  instan- 
ces probably  merely  mythical  or  fabulous.  It  ■ 
is  the  general  opinion  of  the  best  authorities 
that  the  Hindoos  were  not  the  first  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  but  were  an  invading  race  who 
snbdned  and  enslaved  the  aborigines,  who  are 
still  represented  by  rade  tribes  in  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  India,  such  as  the  Bheels, 
the  Kolees,  the  Gonds,  and  the  Shanars.  The 
distinction  of  castes  did  not  exist  among  these 
people,  and  their  religion  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  the  worship  of  a  variety  of  spiritual 
deities.  The  Aryan  Hindoos  are  supposed  to 
have  entered  the  country  from  the  northwest, 
probably  from  regions  between  the  Hit^doo 
Koosh  and  the  Caspian  sea.  They  brought 
with  them  the  Brahmanical  religion,  and 
formed  the  institution  of  caste  by  dividing 
themselves  into  the  three  higher  castes  of 
Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  and  Vaisyas,  while  the 
conquered  people  constituted  the  Sudraa  or 
servile  caste.  It  is  not  known  at  what  pe- 
riod this  invasion  took  place,  but  it  wm  un- 
doubtedly prior  to  the  14th  century  B.  C.  The 
lat^nage  of  the  conquerors  was  probably  the 
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compiled  ationt  the  litt  centurj  B.  0,, 
teemed  the  holiest.  Two  great  dynasties,  the 
kings  of  the  race  of  the  Ban,  who  reigned  in 
Ajodha,  the  modem  Oude,  and  the  race  of 
the  moon,  who  reigned  in  Pruyag,  the  modern 
Allahabad,  figure  in  the  legends  of  their  early 
history,  and  their  contests  are  recorded  in  the 
poem  known  as  the  Mdhabharata.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  sovereigns  was  Rama  or 
Kamchnnder,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  I2th  or  13th  centnrj  B.  C,  Hi^  deeds 
are  the  subject  of  the  great  epic  poem  the 
Eatnayana.  Subsequently  long  civil  wars 
raged  among  the  princes  of  the  lunar  race, 
which  culminated  m  a  great  battle  where  the 
armies  of  56  kings  fought  for  18  days.  But 
the  first  event  in  the  history  of  India  of  which 
we  have  an  authentic  account  was  the  inva- 
sion by  the  Persians  under  King  Darius,  about 
518-521  B.  0.  The  Persian  monarch  conquer- 
ed and  annexed  to  his  empire  provinces  on  the 
Indus  so  rich  and  estensive  that,  according  to 
the  Grecian  historians,  their  tribute  furnished 
one  third  of  the  revenues  of  the  Persian  crown. 
In  327  B.  0.  Alexander  the  Great,  having  over- 
thrown the  Persian  empire,  invaded  India,  de- 
feated Porus,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  country 
now  called  the  Punjaub,  and  penetrated  with 
his  aiTny  as  far  as  the  Hyphasis  (the  SutleJ  or 
its  npper  branch,  the  Bess).  The  historians  of 
his  expedition  describe  the  manners,  customs, 
andpursuifcsof  the  Hindoos  in  away  Ihat  shows 
they  have  changed  hut  little  since.  In  the 
division  of  the  Macedonian  empire  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Seleucus,  one  of  his  gene- 
rals, obtained  the  eastei'n  part,  and  founded 
the  Baotrian  kingdom,  which  included  the  prov- 
inces on  the  Indus.  He  attempted  conquests 
beyond  that  river,  and  was  involved  in  war 
with  Chandragupta,  king  of  Maghada,  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Sandracottus.  With  this 
monarch  Selencns  made  a  treaty  by  which  the 
Greeks  relinquished  all  clMm  to  any  posses- 
sions east  of  the  Indus.  The  kingdom  of  Ma- 
ghada  comprised  the  greater  part  of  northern 
and  cenffal  India,  and  lasted  till  about  195  B. 
C.  Its  capital,  Palibothra,  was  on  the  Ganges, 
but  its  precise  site  is  unknown.  After  its 
downfall  India  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
kingdoms,  of  whose  history  little  is  known,  and 
that  little  has  been  gathered  principally  from 
inscriptions  and  coins.  Indias  relations  with 
the  extenfal  world  were  again  renewed  about 
A.  D.  715,  when  the  Mohammedan  governor 
of  Bassorah  sent  by  sea  an  army  not  exceeding 
8,000  in  number,  commanded  by  Mohammed 
If  asim,  to  obtain  restitution  of  an  Arab  vessel 
which  had  been  taken  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus  not  long  previously.  Kasim  landed 
near  the  month  of  the  Indus,  and  succeeded 
in  conquering  Sinde  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  Punjaub,  where  the  Mohammedans 
retained  power  for  about  forty  years,  when 
thoy  were  expelled  by  the  Rajpoots.    India  re- 
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mained  unmolested  from  that  tinie  till  977, 
when  Subooktugeen,  the  Afghan  sultan  of 
Ghuzni,  invaded  a  portion  of  the  Punjaub 
and  took  possession  of  Peshawur,  but  did  not 
long  retain  his  conquests.  His  son  Mahmond 
made  his  first  expedition  into  India  in  1001, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  42,000  men,  and 
conquered  a  portion  of  the  north.  In  the 
course  of  his  reign  of  S3  years,  which  ended  in 
1030,  he  made  10  expeditions  into  India  for 
conqu^t  and  plunder.  He  left  extensive  pos- 
sessions in  western  India  to  hia  successors, 
one  of  whom,  Masaond  III.,  greatly  extended 
the  Mohammedan  rule.  He  carried  his  con- 
quests beyond  the  Ganges,  and  transferred  his 
conrt  from  Ghnzni  to  Lahore.  He  was  the 
first  Mohammedan  sovereign  whoso  capital  was 
within  the  limits  of  Ilindostan.    In  flie  early 

«art  of  the  12th  century  a  civil  war  among  the 
fohammedan  conquerors  resulted  in  placing 
the  honse  of  Ghore  on  the  throne  of  Lahore. 
One  of  the  monarchs  of  this  dynasty,  Shahab 
nd-Din,  bettor  known  as  Mohammed  Ghore, 
overthrew  the  kings  of  Delhi  and  Ajmeer, 
conquered  Benares,  Gwalior,  Guzerat,  and 
many  other  cities  and  provinces,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1205  was  master  of  near- 
ly all  the  country  north  of  the  Nerbudda, 
including  Bengal,  Sinde,  and  Guzerat.  Under 
his  successor,  Kuttub  ud-Din,  a  Turkish  slave 
who  had  been  educated  by  Shahab  ud-Din,  the 
Mohammedan  dominions  in  India  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  Afghan  empire  and  formed  an 
independent  kingdom,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Delhi.  Kuttnb  ud-Din  was  the  founder 
of  a  dynasty  known  as  tlie  slave  kings,  ten 
in  number,  five  of  whom  were  violently  de- 
posed, and  the  last,  Kei  Kohad^  was  murdered 
in  1288.  The  most  eminent  of  these  sov- 
ereigns, Altmish,  extended  his  dominions  by 
conquests  southward,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
reign  all  India  N.  of  a  line  running  from 
Surat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  acknowl- 
edged the  authority  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  Kei 
Kobad  was  succeeded  by  Jelal  ud-Din,  tlie 
founder  of  the  dynasty  known  as  the  honse  of 
Ehilji.  During  his  reign,  his  nephew  Alia  ud- 
Din,  an  able  and  ambitious  general,  invaded  and 
conquered  a  large  part  of  the  Decean,  and  on 
his  retnm  from  this  expedition  caused  his  un- 
cle the  emperor  to  be  assassinated,  and  usurped 
the  throne  in  1^96.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  Hindo- 
stan,  and  in  his  reign  of  20  years  considerably 
enlarged  the  empire,  maintained  a  brilliant 
court,  patronized  learning  and  the  arts,  and 
Bueceasfully  repelled  several  great  invasions  of 
tlie  Moguls  or  Tartars  who  had  established 
themselves  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus. 
He  died  in  1316,  poisoned,  it  was  generally 
thoDght,  by  his  vizier.  His  three  successors 
died  by  violence,  and  in  1831  tlie  honse  of 
Khilji  became  extinct  Five  emperors  of  that 
dynasty  had  reigned  33  years,  and  all  had 
perished  by  poison  or  the  aword.  Togluk  Shah, 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  Togluk,  ascended 
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the  vacant  tlirone  in  1331.  lie  was  one  of  the 
best  o£  the  Mohammedaa.  aovereigna,  but  hia 
reign  lasted  only  four  years,  when  he  waa 
killed  by  the  fall  of  a.  pavilion  which  is  sup- 
posed, to  have  been  inteatioiially  caused  by  his 
son,  who  Bucceeded  him  under  the  name  of 
Mohammed  Togluk,  and  after  a  reign  of  about 
27  years  died  ia  1351,  leaving,  says  a  historian, 
"the  reputation  of  one  of  the  moat  accom- 
plished princes  and  most  furious  tyrants  that 
ever  adorned  or  disgraced  human  nature." 
During  this  disorderly  reign  Bengal  and  several 
o£  the  provinces  of  southern  India  became  in- 
dependent. Mohammed  Togluk  was  succeeded 
after  a  ahort  civil  war  by  liis  cousin  Feroze 
Togluk,  the  founder  of  Ferozabad,  near  Delhi, 
who  reigned  for  36  years,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  humanity  and  for  the  vast  num- 
ber of  public  works  which  he  constructed  and 
endowed  with  rovennoa.  In  the  reign  of  hia 
grandson  Mahmond  Togluk,  in  1398,  India  was 
mvaded  by  the  famous  Tartar  conqueror  Tam- 
erlane, who  captured  Delhi,  plundered  and 
alaughtered  the  inhabitants  with  frightful  bar- 
barity, and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor  of  India.  At  the  end  of  15  days, 
however,  he  abruptly  quitted  Delhi  and  re- 
turned to  hia  own  country,  "marking  his  way 
with  Are  and  sword,  and  leaving  anarchy,  fam- 
ine, and  pestilence  behind  him."  The  gov- 
ernors of  the  various  provinces  of  the  empire 
proclaimed  their  independence  of  Delhi,  and 
assumed  royal  titles,  so  that  only  a  small  dis- 
trict remained  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
imperial  capital.  Half  a  century  of  anarchy 
succeeded,  duringwhich  there  were  five  titu- 
lar emperors  in  Delhi,  who  however  had  do 
real  anthority  beyond  the  walla  of  the  city. 
The  Togluk  dynasty  ceased  with  the  death  of 
Mohammed  Togluk  in  1414.  At  length  in 
1450  Beylol  Lodi,  an  Afghan  military  chief  of 
talent  and  enei^,  made  himself  the  actual 
sovereign,  thongh  nominally  acting  as  vizier 
to  one  of  the  titular  monarchg,  whom  he 
finally  succeeded  in  1478.  Before  hia  death 
in  1488,  he  succeeded  in  recovermg  many 
of  the  provinces  which  boA  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  empire.  His  son  Siknnder  still 
further  enlarged  his  dominions  in  a  reign  of 
2!t  yeara,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  he 
made  A^a  his  capita  Sikuuder  was  snc- 
ceeded  by  his  son  Ibrahim,  in  whose  reign 
India  was  j^in  invaded  by  the  Moguls,  led 
by  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  the  cele- 
brated Baber,  sukan  of  Cabooh  Ibrahim  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  a  battle  on  the  plains 
of  Paniput  in  1526,  and  Baber  aaeendM  the 
throne  with  little  further  opposition,  the  im- 
perial citiee  of  Delhi  and  Agra  eurrendering 
without  resistance.  In  the  conrse  of  his  reign 
of  five  yeara,  Baber,  who  had  remained  in 
India,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  provinces 
which  had  belonged  to  his  predecessor.  He 
died  ia  December,  1530,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Iluniayun,  who  allowed  one  of  hia 
brothers  to  hold  Cabool  and  the  rest  of  Af- 


ghanistan as  an  independent  kingdom,  and 
contented  himaelf  with  his  Indian  dominiona. 
These  he  was  deprived  of  at  the  end  of  nine 
years  by  Shere  Khan,  the  governor  of  Bengal, 
a  man  of  great  military  tsJenta,  who  rebelled, 
defeated  the  e^iperor  in  several  battles,  and 
finally  compell&i  him  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Per- 
sia. Shore  Khan  was  then  proclaimed  empe- 
ror of  Delhi,  with  the  title  of  Shere  Shah.  He 
reigned  with  wisdom  and  success  for  about  five 
years,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  exploMon  of 
a  magazine  while  directing  the  siege  of  a  re- 
bellious fortress.  He  was  succeeded  by  hia 
aon  Selim  Shah  Soor,  and  by  his  grandson 
Feroze  Khan,  the  latter  of  whom  after  a  few 
days'  reign  was  murdered  by  his  uncle  Mnbari, 
who  usurped  the  throne  and  took  the  name  of 
Mohammed  Shah.  In  the  moan  tinie  the  exiled 
Humayun,  by  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
had  made  bimaeU'  master  of  Cabool,  and  now 
resolved  on  attempting  the  recovery  of  the 
throne  of  Delhi.    This  he  successfully  accom- 

Elished  by  the  aid  of  hia  heroic  aon  Akbar,  and 
e  reSatcred  the  city  of  Delhi,  whence  he  had 
been  driven  15  years  before,  in  July,  1555. 
He  did  not  survive  his  restoration  to  power 
more  than  a  few  months,  being  killed  by  an 
accidental  fall  from  the  terrace  of  his  palace 
at  Delhi,  Akbar,  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  1566,  reigned  for  61  years.  He  ia  reputed 
the  ablest,  most  liberal,  and  most  powerful  of 
the  Mogul  emperors  of  India.  He  restored, 
the  empire  to  its  former  bounds,  reorganized 
the  army  and  the  finances  in  a  statesmanlike 
manner,  so  that  his  revenues  were  largely  in- 
ci'eased  while  the  burdens  of  the  people  were 
diminiahed,  and  treated  all  religions  with  re- 
apect  and  impartiality,  freely  admitting  the 
Hindoos  to  a  share  in  the  adminiatration  of 
public  afEaii-s,  from  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  jealously  excluded  by  their  Mohammedan 
masters.  Akbar  waa  succeeded  in  1605  by  his 
son  Selim,  who  took  the  title  of  Jehanghir,  or 
"conqueror  of  the  world."  In  the  early  part 
of  his  reiga  he  was  intemperate,  capricious, 
and  cruel ;  but  his  habits  and  conduct  greatly 
improved  after  his  marriage  with  the  cele- 
brated Nourmahal,  "the  li^t  of  the  harem," 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  accom- 
phshed  women  known  to  history,  whoae  influ- 
ence over  the  emperor  was  ao  great  that  it  ia 
said  he  took  no  step  without  consulting  her, 
and  that  in  every  affair  in  which  she  took  an 
interest  her  will  was  law.  The  last  years  of 
Jehanghir  were  embittered  by  the  qnarrels  of 
his  four  sons,  each  of  whom  aimed  at  the  suc- 
cession, and  who  were  at  times  in  open  rebel- 
lion against  their  father.  He  died  in  1637,  in 
the  22d  year  of  his  reign.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  favorite  son  Shah  Jehan,  in  whose  reign 
the  Deccan  was  completely  subdued  and  ren- 
dered tributary,  and  a  long  and  eventually  un- 
"  '  was wagedwiththePeraiansand 
In  1657  he  fell  very  ill,  a  '"  " 
lying,  1  ■  " 

parent,  assumed  the  n 
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otlier  sons,  Shuja,  Murad,  and  Aurnngzebe, 
wlio  bad  eadi  been  appointed  viceroya  over 
important  proviiices,  immediately  revolted  and 
prepared  by  force  of  arms  to  assert  their  pre- 
tensions to  the  succession.  Shuja  was  defeated, 
but  Aurmigzebe  by  stratagem  obtained  posses- 
sion of  his  father's  person,  and  kept  him  in 
seclusion  till  he  died;  seven  years  afterward.- 
Mnrad  was  also  soon  seized  and  imprisoned  by 
Anrungzebo,  who  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed emperor.  Dara  continued  the  contest 
for  some  time  longer,  but  was  finally  captured 
and  put  to  death.  Shuja  was  driven  with  his 
family  into  exile,  where  they  all  perished.  The 
reign  of  Aurungzebe,  though  it  began  with  civil 
war  and  confusion,  was  more  peaceful  and  or- 
derly than  that  of  any  of  Ms  successors.  The 
Mogul  empire  in  India  attained,  under  him  its 
greatest  extent,  including  nearly  all  that  is  now 
known  as  Eindostan.  fle  died  in  1707  in  the 
89th  year  of  bis  age,  after  a  reign  of  49  years, 
lie  was  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  mon- 
arch, possessed  of  great  talents,  and  eminent 
both  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier.  The  Mo- 
hammedan historians  regard  him  as  the  great- 
est of  all  the  Mogul  emperors.  During  his 
reign  the  foundation  of  the  Mahratta  empire 
was  laid  in  the  Decern  by  an  adventurer  named 
Slievajee.  ^ee  Mahrattas.)  Aurungzebe's 
eldest  son,  'who  succeeded  him  nnder  the  title 
of  Bahadoor  Shah,  was  involved  at  the  begin- 
ning of  lis  reign  in  civil  war  with  two  of  his 
brothers,  both  of  whom  were  killed  in  bat- 
tle, and  toward  the  end  in  a  contest  with  the 
Silibs,  who  were  just  beginning  to  acquire  im- 
portance in  the  northwest  of  India.  He  died 
in  1713,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  eldest  son 
Jehandar  Shah,  a  weak  and  profligate  rnler, 
who  in  the  second  year  of  bis  reign  was  de- 
feated in  batUe  and  afterward  strangled  to 
death  by  his  rebellious  nephew  Ferokshere, 
The  reign  of  the  latter  lasted  sis  years,  and  was 
remarkable  only  for  conspiracies,  insurrections, 
and  general  disorders  in  the  capital  and  the 
provinces,  lie  was  at  length  put  to  death  by 
his  vizier  and  commander-in-chief,  who  in  the 
course  of  the  nest  eight  months  successively 
placed  on  the  throne  tiiree  infant  descendants 
of  Aurungzebe,  the  last  of  whom,  Mohammed 
Sbab,  a  youth  of  17,  soon  became  impatient 
of  their  control,  of  which  he  got  rid  by  causing 
one  to  be  assassinated  and  the  other  deprived 
of  office.  The  emperor,  however,  was  fickle 
and  dissolute,  and  his  dominions  were  invaded 
on  one  side  by  the  Mahrattas,  now  rapidly  be- 
coming formidable,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Persians,  whose  warlike  monarch,  Nadir  Shah, 
passed  the  Indus  with  a  great  army,  and,  over- 
throwing the  imperial  forces,  took  posses- 
sion of  Delhi  in  1739.  He  remained  sev- 
eral weeks  in  the  Mogul  capital,  which  he 
plundered  of  treasure  amounting,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate,  to  $100,000,000,  after  mas- 
sacring a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants.  lie 
then  returned  to  his  own  country,  leaving  Mo- 
hammed Shah  in  possession  of  his  throne,  and 


depriving  him  only  of  the  provinces  west  of 
the  Indus.  Mohammed  Shah  died  in  17*8,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahmed  Shah,  who 
after  a  reign  of  six  years  was  deposed,  and 
Alumghir  raised  to  the  throne,  in  the  third 
year  of  whose  reign  Hindostan  was  invaded  by 
the  Afghans  and  agmn  plundered.  The  Mab- 
rattaa,  who  were  now  at  the  height  of  their 
power,  took  advantage  of  the  distress  of  the 
empire,  and  carried  their  arms  into  the  north- 
em  provinces.  The  A^hans,  under  their  sov- 
ereign Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli,  met  them  at 
Paniput  in  January,  1761,  and  a  groat  battle 
was  fought,  the  forces  on  both  sides  amounting 
to  400,000  men.  The  Mahrattas  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  it  is  said  that  200,000 
of  them  periahM  in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit. 
The  Afghans  returned  to  their  own  country 
after  this  great  victory,  and  left  the  govern- 
ment of  Delhi  to  take  care  of  itself.  From 
tbis  time,  however,  the  Mogul  empire  was 
practically  at  an  end.  The  English  had  now 
become  Ibe  moat  important  power  in  India, 
(See  East  India  CoMPABiBS.)--The  first  of  the 
nations  of  modern  Europe  who  obtained  terri- 
torial possessions  in  Hindostan  were  the  Portn- 
guese,  who  early  in  the  16th  century  seized 
some  ports  on  the  western  coast,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  century  made  themselves  mastei-s 
of  Diu,  Damann,  Bassein,  Salaette,  Bombay, 
Choul,  Dabul,  Goa,  Mangalore,  Oananore,  Oran- 
ganoro,  Calicut,  Cochin,  and  Quilon,  Their 
capital  was  Goa,  where  tbey  maintained  a  vice- 
roy and  an  archbishop.  During  the  union 
of  Portugal  with  Spain,  from  1580  to  1640, 
these  distant  possessions  were  neglected,  and 
many  of  them  were  taken  by  the  Dutch  or 
regained  by  the  native  powers.  Goa  and  a  few 
small  places  of  no  political  or  commercial  im- 
portance are  all  tliat  now  remain  of  the  Portu- 
guese empire  in  India.  The  English  East  India 
company,  which  was  chartered  at  London  in 
1600,  obtained  ;pemiission  of  the  Mogul  empe- 
ror jehanghir  in  1613  to  erect  a  factory  at 
Surat.  In  1 628  they  established  a  trading  post 
at  Arraegoor,  70  m.  north  of  Madras,  and 
erected  the  first  EngUsh  fortifications  in  India 
there.  They  were  allowed  to  build  a  factory 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly,  by  a  firman  from 
the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  granted  in  1634.  In 
1669  the  island  of  Bombay  was  ceded  to  them 
by  Ohai-les  II.,  who  had  aec[nired  it  as  part 
of  the  dowry  of  his  wife,  the  infanta  of  Portu- 
gal. It  was  in  Bengal,  however,  that  the  com- 
pany first  began  to  acquire  military  and  politi- 
cal power.  They  moved  the  factories  on  the 
Ho(^ly  to  Calcutta  in  1698.  They  took  into 
their  pay  bodies  of  native  soldiers  who  were 
called-  sepoys,  and  were  armed  and  trained 
in  the  European  manner,  and  with  the  aid  of 
these  mercenaries  they  soon  acquired  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  influence  in  the  country. 
In  1744,  Prance  and  England  being  at  war  in 
Europe,  hostilities  broke  out  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Erench  in  India,  Tho  capital  of  the 
French  possessions  was  Pondicherry,  which 
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Ltwl  dependent  on  it  three  factories,  one  at 
Mali6  on  the  Malabar  coast,  one  at  Harikal  on 
the  Ooromandei  coast,  and  one  at  Ohander- 
nagore  in  Bengal.  The  contest  in  India, 
though  conducted  with  great  energy  and  abil- 
ity by  Dppleis  and  Bassy  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  and  by  Laurence  and  Olive  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  led  at  that  time  to  no  im- 
portant results,  bnt  was  renewed  in  1766,  la 
that  year  Surajah  Dowloh  beoanie  subahdar  or 
viceroy  of  Bengal,  and,  having  always  disliked 
the  English,  soon  found  a  jiretext  for  making 
war  upon  them.  Oommenoing  hostilities  sud- 
denly, while  the  English  were  yet  unprepared, 
be  captured  Calcutta;  and  the  English  portion 
of  the  garrison  of  Port  WiUiam^  amonnting 
to  146  persons,  of  wiiom  Mr.  Holwell  was 
the  chief,  were  shut  up  in  the  "Black  Hole," 
where  ail  but  23  of  them  perished  in  a  single 
night  by  suffocation.  (See  Black  Hole.)  Olive 
soon  retook  Calcutta  with  a  force  from  Ma- 
dras, captured  Ohandernagore  and  its  French 
garrison,  and  after  various  other  successes  de- 
feated the  subahdar's  army  in  fie  decisive  bat- 
tle of  Plassey,  June  23,  1767.  In  the  Camatic 
the  French  were  completely  defeated  by  the 
English  on  Jan.  22, 1760,  in  the  battle  of  Wan- 
diwash.  After  Plassey  Surajah  Dowlah  was 
dethroned  and  put  to  death,  and  his  vizier 
Meer  Jaffier  raised  to  the  vacant  throne.  The 
new  sovereipi  granted  to  the  English,  as  the 
price  of  their  support,  an  immense  sum  of 
money,  a  large  iiccession  of  territory,  and  per- 
mission to  keep  such  of  the  French  posts  and 
factories  as  they  could  conquer.  These  ti'ons- 
actions  involved  the  English  in  a  war  with  the 
emperor  of  Delhi,  and  with  his  vassal  the  na- 
waub  of  Dude.  Both  the  emperor  and  the  na- 
waob  succumbed  after  a  brief  contest,  and  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  the  emperor  ceded  to  the 
British  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa,  together  with  the  maritime  districts 
known  as  the  Northern  Oirears.  The  real  sov- 
ereign of  the  Northern  Circars  was  a  potentate 
called  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan,  who  gave  to 
the  emperor  of  Delhi  only  a  nominal  allegiance. 
At  first  the  nizam  declined  to  acquiesce  in  the 
cession,  but  subsequently  he  consented  to  it 
on  condition  that  the  English  should  aid  him 
with  troops  against  Hyder  Ali,  the  warlike 
and  politic  sovereign  of  Mysore.  In  the  war 
that  ensued  the  English,  notwithstanding  some 
successes,  were  so  hard  pressed  that  they  sought 
to  stop  the  progress  of  Hyder  by  negotiation, 
and  at  last  conduded,  in  April,  1769,  a  treaty 
with  him  which  resulted  in  a  mutual  restitution 
of  conquests.  In  1772  Warren  Hastings  as- 
snmed  the  administration  of  tUe  East  India 
company's  affairs  in  Bengal,  and  in  1W4  re- 
ceived the  title  of  governor  general,  being  the 
first  officer  so  designated.  In  return  for  the 
cession  of  Benares,  he  furnished  troops  to  aid 
the  nawaub  of  Oude  in  the  subjugation  of  Eo- 
hilcund.  The  first  war  with  the  Mahrattas  soon 
broke  out,  and  considerable  conquests  were 
made,  which   were  nearly  all  given  up  by  a 


peace  liastily  concluded  with  them  in  conse- 
quence of  the  breaking  oat  in  1780.  of  a  war 
with  Hyder  Ali,  who  died  Dec.  7,  1782,  while 
the  war  yet  raged,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  bis 
son  Tippoo  Sahib,  who  in  1784  agreed  to  a  trea- 
ty of  peace.  In  1781  Hastings  aided  the  na- 
wanb  vizier  of  Onde,  then  deeply  in  debt  to  the 
Bengal  government,  in  exacting  from  the  be- 
gums or  princesses  of  that  state  at  least  £760,- 
000  of  the  apanE^s  which  had  been  allotted 
to  them  for  their  maintenance  on  the  nawaub 
vizier's  accession  in  1756,  Having  resigned, 
he  was  succeeded  as  governor  general  by  Sir 
J.  Mcpherson  in  1785 ;  but  before  he  embarked 
for  England  he  caused  the  nawaub  to  restore 
most  of  the  amount  extorted  from  the  begums. 
In  December,  1789,  Tippoo  again  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  the  English  by  an  attack 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Travancore,  which  was 
under  their  protection.  Lord  Oornwallis,  con- 
spicuous in  the  histoi'y  of  the  American  reve- 
lation, became  governor  general  of  India  in 
1786,  and  conducted  the  contest  with  such 
energy,  that  in  1793  Tippoo  was  compelled  to 
agree  to  a  treaty  by  which  he  ceded  to  the 
English  about  h^  of  his  dominions,  and  paid 
them  £3,300,000  in  money.  Sir  John  Shore, 
aftei-ward  Lord  Teignmouth,  became  governor 
general  in  1793,  and  in  1798  was  succeeded  by 
the  earl  of  Mornington.  In  the  latter  year 
Tippoo  was  incited  by  emissaries  of  the  French 
republic,  then  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Great 
Britain,  agdn  to  make  war  on  the  British,  which 
resulted  in  the  storming  of  his  capital,  Serin- 
gapatam,  and  his  own  death  in  the  conflict.  May 
3, 1799.  His  dominions  were  divided  between 
the  English  and  their  ally  the  nizam,  and  the 
earl  of  Mornington  was  created  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley  in  recognition  of  his  successful  adminis- 
tration. In  1803  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
English  and  the  Mahrattas,  which  proved  to  be 
the  most  serious  ever  waged  by  them  in  India. 
It  was  conducted  by  Gen.  Lake  and  by  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley,  afterward  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  by  the  brilliant  success  of  these  great 
commanders  was  terminated  in  December  with 
the  destruction  of  the  Mahratta  power  and  a 
vast  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  East  India 
company.  In  consequence  of  border  forays  and 
outrages,  war  was  declared  against  the  Gorka 
state  of  Nepaul  in  1814,  which  resulted  in  a 
further  augmentation  of  British  territory.  The 
same  result  followed  the  war  of  18l7-'18  with 
Holkar,  the  peisliwa,  and  other  powerful  chiefs, 
in  which  the  Mahratta  power  was  finally  sub- 
dued. Much  trouble  at  this  period  was  expe- 
rienced in  central  and  southern  India  from  a 
formidable  force  of  mounted  marauders  called 
Pindarries,  who  acted  as  allies  of  the  hostile 
Mahratta  chiefs,  and  were  defeated  with  them. 
A  war  with  the  Burmese  in  1824^'5  led  to  large 
accessions  of  territory  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
comprising  Assam,  Aracan,  and  Tenasserim. 
The  Atghau  war,  which  began  in  1839,  after 
great  disasters  to  the  English  arms,  amply  re- 
deemed h-y  subsequent  successes,  terminated  in 
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the  withdrawal  of  the  British  from  Afghanis- 
tan, The  annexation  of  Sinde  in  1843  was 
followed  by  the  wars  with  the  Sikha,  who  had 
been  organized  into  a  powerful  military  state 
by  their  great  sovereign  Eunjeet  Singh.  Hos- 
tilities began  in  IftiS,  sis  years  after  his  deatii, 
and  finally  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  the 
Pucjaub  by  the  English  in  1849.  A  second 
war  with  the  Burmese  terminated  after  a  short 
contest,  in  December,  1852,  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  extensive  province  of  Pegn.  In 
1855  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  which  had  for 
some  years  been  in  a  state  of  confusion,  was 
annexed  to  the  British  dominions  on  account 
of  its  extreme  and  scandalous  misgovemment 
From  1805  to  1855  the  governors  general  of 
India,  with  the  respective  dat«s  of  their  acces- 
sion, were  as  follows:  Marquis  Cornwallis, 
1805;  Sir  G.  Barlow,  1805;  earl  of  Minto, 
1807;  Earl  Moira  (inarqnis  of  Hastings),  1813; 
Earl  Amherst,  1823;  Lord  W,  Bentinoit,  1828; 
Lord  Auckland,  1835 ;  Lord  Ellenborough, 
1841;  Sir  H.  (Lord)  Hardinge,  J844;  Eai-l 
(marquis  of)  Dalhonsie,  1848;  and  Lord  Can- 
ning, 1855.  The  nest  important  event  was 
one  which  attracted  tlie  attention  of  mankind 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  forms  unques- 
tionably tlie  most  impressive  incident  in  the 
annals  of  British  Indja.  This  was  the  great 
sepoy  revolt.  The  year  lS57-'8  was  the  Hin- 
doo Sumbut,1914,  in  which  fell  the  centenary 
of  the  battle  of  Plaasey ;  and  Hindoo  astrolo- 
gers had  long  predicted  that  in  this  year  the 
power  of  the  East  India  company  would  ter- 
minate for  ever.  In  tbe  early  part  of  1857  it 
became  apparent  that  a  mntinous  spirit  had 
crept  into  the  Bengal  aiiny.  The  military  au- 
thorities bad  resolved  to  arm  the  sepoys  with 
Enfield  rifles,  and  a  new  kind  of  cartridge, 
greased  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  rifle  bore, 
was  introduced  into  many  of  the  schools  of 
musketry  instruction.  A  report  spread  among 
the  native  troops  that,  as  the  cartridges  in  load- 
ing had  to  be  torn  witJi  the  teeth,  the  govern- 
ment was  about  to  compel  them  to  bite  the  fat 
of  pigs  and  of  cows,  the  former  of  which  would 
be  defilement  to  a  Mussulman,  and  tbe  latter 
would  be  sacrilege  in  the  eyes  of  a  Hindoo.  The 
wildest  excitement  prevailed  for  a  time,  but  the 
substitution  of  the  old  for  the  new  cartridges 
temporarily  prevented  an  outbreak.  Mean- 
while, thongh  the  greased  cartridges  had  not 
been  used  elsewhere,  the  cry  of  danger  to  caste 
and  creed  was  raised  in  many  other  stations. 
Disturbances  occurred  on  Feb,  19  at  Burrara- 
poor :  March  29  at  Barrackpoor,  where  the  first 
blood  of  the  revolt  was  shed,  the  leader  in  the 
revolt  being  a  private  sepoy  in  the  S4th  native 
reriment,  named  Mungul  Pandy :  and  April  34 
atUeerut.  On  May  10  a  formidable  rising  took 
place  at  tbe  latter  station.  The  Europeans 
were  massacred,  and  the  mutineers  marched  to 
Delhi,  where  the  garrison  fraternized  with  them 
and  a  second  butchery  was  committed.  The 
rebels  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty,  and  thenceforth  acted  in  the  nan 
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the  king  of  Delhi,  though  without  much  defer- 
ence to  bis  orders.  The  .king  thenceforward 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolt,  and  Delhi  be- 
came a  rallying  point  for  the  mutineers  from 
other  quarters.  In  the  NorUiwest  Provinces 
risings  took  place  almost  simultaneously  at  Al- 
lygbnr,  Boolnndshabur,  Minporee,  Sh^jehan- 
poor,  Etawali,  and  Bareilly.  The  sacred  city 
of  Benares  on  the  Ganges  was  in  revolt  on 
June  4,  and  on  tbe  nest  day  at  the  military 
station  of  Oawnpore  several  thousand  sepoys 
revolted  and  placed  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Sana  Sahib,  rajah  of  Bithoor,  and 
on  June  27  tie  terrible  massacre  at  Oawnpore 
took  place.  (See  Bithoob,  and  Oawsporb.) 
About  the  same  time  the  ferocious  ranee  (prin- 
cess) of  Jhansi  in  Bundelcund  took  the  field  at 
tie  bead  of  two  regiments  which  mutinied  at 
Jhansi  June  4.  In  the  coiirse  of  June  and  July 
Jounpoor,  Allahabad,  Fnttehpoor,  Nowgong, 
Bandah,  MozufEemu^r,  Agra,  Jhylum,  Saugor, 
Sealkote,  Segowlie,  Dinapoor,  and  Eamgurh 
became  tbe  theatres  of  commotion,  and  in 
many  instances  of  massacre.  In  the  recently 
annexed  kingdom  of  Onde,  from  wbicb  a  large 
proportion  of  the  sepoys  in  the  Bengd  army 
had  been  recruited,  the  rising,  wbicb  elsewhere 
was  purely  military,  partook  of  the  character 
of  a  popular  insurrection,  the  people  generally 
favoring  and  assisting  tbe  rebels.  Tbe  native 
troops  at  Lucknow,  the  capital,  mutinied  May 
30  and  31,  and  nearly  every  sepoy  regiment  in 
Onde  soon  followed  lieir  example.  Tbe  troops 
proclaimed  allegiance  to  tbe  ex-king  of  Oude, 
and  gradually  closed  around  Lucknow,  where 
they  began  to  besiege  the  Europeans  about  July 
1.  Tbe  Punjanb  was  saved  by  tbe  administra- 
tive capacity  of  Sir  John  Irfiwrence ;  a  few 
risings  took  place,  but  the  rebels  were  nearly 
all  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  suspected  regiments 
seasonably  disai'med.  The  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay was  but  little  disturbed,  and  that  of  Madras 
was  tranquil  with  scarcely  an  exception.  Low- 
er Bengd.  was  also  comparatively  quiet,  the 
insurrection  assuming  the  most  serious  aspect 
in  Bebar,  Eobilctmd,  Bundelcund,  tbe  Doab, 
Malwa,  Eajpootana,  and  Oude.  The  two  prin- 
cipal Mabratta  chiefs,  Sindia  at  Gwalior  and 
Holkar  at  Indore,  remdnedfaitliful,  but  the  re- 
volt of  their  respective  contingents  was  one  of 
tbe  most  serious  disasters  to  tbe  British  during 
tbe  war.  In  May,  1857,  the  Bengal  army  com- 
prised 23,698  Europeans  (including  tbe  ofiicers 
of  native  regimehte)  and  118,663  nafives.  The 
native  force  was  disposed  in  167  re^ments  and 
irregular  corps,  of  which  by  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber 76  bad  mutinied  and  27  had  been  disarmed 
or  disbanded.  As  soon  as  tbe  revolt  broke  out 
the  British  made  strong  efforts  to  suppress  it; 
but  the  resources  of  treachery,  the  paucity  of 
European  troops,  and  the  absence  of  means  of 
transport  gave  the  rebels  an  immense  advan- 
tage. In  a  number  of  instances,  mutineers  de- 
tected or  captured  by  tbe  British  garrisons 
were  executed  by  being  blown  away  from  the 
mouths  of  cannon.     Gen.  tbe  Hon,  George 
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Anaon,  the  commander-in-chief,  died  May  27, 
1857,  soon  after  taking  the  field,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded provisionally  by  Sir  Henry  Barnard. 
The  first  movements  were  against  Delhi,  which 
was  stormed  Sept.  14,  after  a  siege  of  three 
montjis,  which  was  conducted  succesaively  by 
Gens.  Barnard,  Eeed,  and  Wilson.  The  troops 
entered  the  eity,  and  occupied  a  part  of  it 
on  the  first  day,  bnt  did  not  subdue  the  last 
stronghold  until  Sept.  20.  The  king  was  cap- 
tured and  ultimately  sentenced  to  perpetual 
exile,  but  moat  of  llie  rebels  escaped.  Two 
sons  and  a  grandson  of  the  king  were  made 
prisoners  a  short  distance  outside  the  city  by 
Oapt.  Hodson,  who  shot  them  ail  with  his  own 
hand.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Haveloek,  having  col- 
lected a  small  force  at  Allahabad,  moved  to- 
ward Cawnpore,  whore  more  than  200  women 
and  children,  who  had  escaped  the  previous 
massacre,  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  July  16, 
shortly  before  he  entered  the  city.  He  fol- 
lowed the  Nana  Sahib  to  Bithoor,  defeated 
him,  and,  having  been  joined  by  Gens.  Outram 
and  NeiW,  crossed  into  Oade  to  relieve  Luck- 
now,  where  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  cJiief 
commissioner  of  Oude,  had  died  of  a  wound  on 
July  4,  and  the  garrison  under  Col.  Inghs  was 
now  reduced  to  extremities.  He  fought  his 
way  into  the  city  Sept.  25,  Gen.  Keifl  being 
killed  in  the  action ;  but  beyond  an  acee^ion 
of  numbers  his  arrival  did  not  benefit  the  l>e- 
^eged.  Sir  James  Outram  assumed  command, 
and  their  condition  remaned  unchanged  until 
Sir  Oolin  CamjibeU,  who  had  arriyed  in  In- 
dia Aug.  14,  with  the  rank  of  commander- 
in-chief,  relieved  them,  Sov.  14-19,  and  en- 
abled thein  to  withdraw  to  Oawnporo.  Gen. 
Haveloek  died  Nov.  24.  On  Deo.  6  Sir  Oohn 
Campbell  defeated  the  Nana  Sahib  with  25,- 
000  rebels  at  Cawnpore,  and,  making  that 
city  a  centre  of  operations,  proceeded  to  attack 
the  rebels  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  in  seve- 
ral quarters  at  once,  with  a  view  of  driving 
them  into  Onde,  where  a  combined  movement 
could  subsequently  crush  them  all  together. 
The  brigades  of  Lugard,  Hope  Grant,  Sir  Hugh 
Kose,  Roberts,  Stenart,  Showers,  Stuart  and 
others,  did  good  service  in  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, and  Gen.  Outram  continued  to  hold  the 
Alumbagh  fort  near  Lncknow,  which  had  not 
been  evacuated  with  the  oity.  By  Jan.  1, 1858, 
2S  European  regiments  had  arrived  at  Calcut- 
ta, bcaides^those  which  landed  at  Madras  and 
Bombay ;  the  Nepanlese  chieftain  Jang  Ba- 
hadoor  furnished  a  valuable  subsidiary  force 
of  Gorkhaa,  the  Sikhs  were  enlisted,  and  Law- 
rence was  able  to  supply  troops  from  the  Pun- 
Jaub.  Lncknow  was  gradually  retaken  by 
Campbell  and  Jung  Bahadoor  (March  3-31), 
and  the  army  which  had  been  concentrated 
for  this  purpose  was  then  broken  up  into  de- 
tachments for  seiTice  in  Eohilonnd  and  other 
districts.  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  with  a  detachment 
from  the  Bombay  army,  stJjrmed  Jhansi,  April 
3,  and  pnrsued  the  ranee  or  chieftainesa  and 
the  noted  rebel  leader  Tantia  Topee  to  Cal- 


pee,  where  he  defeated  them,  and  thence  to 
Gwalior,  which  had  now  become  the  strong- 
hold of  the  mutiny,  as  Delhi  and-Lucknow  had 
been  before  it.  Gwalior  was  taken,  June  30, 
after  the  ranee  bad  been  killed.  This  was  the 
last  great  battle  of  the  campaign,  although  the 
rebels,  headed  by  the  Nana  SShib,  the  begum 
of  Oude,  Tantia  Topee,  Maun  Singh,  aud  Fe- 
roze  Shah  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Delhi, 
maintdned  an  obstinate  resistance  throughout 
I858-'0.  Though  repeatedly  beaten  in  the 
field,  they  always  escaped  destruction  to  re- 
appear in  another  quarter,  Oude  was  grad- 
ufdly  pacified,  however,  in  the  autumn,  and 
about  Feb.  1,  1859,  Sir  Colin  OMnpbell,  whose 
services  had  been  recognized  by  tue  bestowal 
upon  him  of  a  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Clyde,  declared  the  campaign  there  at  an  end. 
The  whole  population  was  disarmed  in  the 
course  of  the  spring  and  summer,  1,32V  forts 
being  destroyed  and  1,367,406  arms  of  all 
kinds  surrendered.  Tantia  Topee  was  captured, 
tried  by  court  martial,  and  hanged.  Of  the 
number  of  Europeans  massacred  or  killed  in 
battle  during  this  mutiny  no  accurate  estimate 
can  be  formed.  Hundreds  of  English  women 
and  children  were  put  to  death  after  homble 
outrages,  many  stories  of  which  were  perhaps 
fictions  or  exa^erations,  though  unbap{>ily  the 
substantial  truth  of  the  accounts  of  these  atro*- 
cities  cannot  be  doubted.  The  rigor  evinced 
by  the  English  in  punishing  the  rebels  was  in 
many  cases  almost  equally  shookbg.  One  very 
important  result  of  the  mutiny  was  the  trans- 
fer of  the  government  of  India  from  the  East 
India  company  to  the  direct  authority  of  the 
British  crown.  This  was  accomplished  by  an 
act  of  parliament,  providing  substantially  for 
the  system  of  administration  which  now  exists. 
Lord  Canning,  who  had  continued  in  office 
during  the  whole  mutiny,  resigned  in  1863, 
and  Lord  Elgin  succeeded  him;  but  the  new 
viceroy  died  in  the  following  year,  and  Sir  John 
(subsequently  Lord)  Lawrence  was  appointed. 
A  badly  conducted  war  with  Bootan,  growing 
out  of  territorial  disputes,  was  tJie  most  impor- 
tant event  of  1864  and  1865;  its  result  was  not 
very  satisfactory  to  the  British.  Owing  to  the 
deficient  rainfall  of  the  pi-evious  year,  a  terri- 
ble famine  broke  out  in  Ortesa  in  1866,  and  is 
believed  to  have  caused  the  death  of  3,000,000 
persons.  Sir  John  Lawrenoe  was  succeeded  in 
1868  by  the  earl  of  Mayo,  who  was  assassinated 
by  a  piisoner  at  Port  Blfrfr,  in  the  Andaman 
idanda,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  penal  colony 
there,  Feb.  8,  1872.  No  political  significance 
appeared  to  attach  to  the  crime.  His  succes- 
sor, Loi-d  Northbrook,  is  the  present  governor 
general  (1874).  The  resourees  of  his  adminis- 
tration have  been  severely  taxed  to  avert  the 
famine  with  which  Bengal  was  threatened  in 
consequence  of  the  lack  of  rain  in  1873.— The 
annual  "  Statement  exhibiting  the  Moral  and 
Material  Progress  and  Condition  of  India," 
which  has  been  furnished  to  parliament  by 
[  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  In- 
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dia  BiDce  1864-'5,  and  the  various  official  pub- 
lications of  the  ludian  govermneut  itself,  are 
the  principal  Bonrcea  of  recent  statistics  con- 
cerning the  country,  A  complete  general  ac- 
count of  a  single  province,  such  bs  the  statis- 
tical survey  is  designed  to  obtain  of  every  part 
of  India,  is  contained  in  "  Oriasa,"  by  Dr.  W. 
W.  Hunter  (2  vok  8vo,  London,  18T3).  The 
following  are  noteworthy  among  the  numerona 
historical  and  political  works  relating  to  India: 
"History  of  British  India,"  by  James  Mill, 
with  conlannation  by  Wilson  (8  vols.  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1838);  "History  of  India,"  by  Mount- 
Stnart  Eljihinstone  (Bth  ed.,  1868);  "History 
of  the  British  Empire  in  India,"  by  Edward 
Thornton  (6  vols.,  1843-'5) ;  Wilkes's  "Histo- 
ry gf  Mysore"  (3  vols.  4to,  ISlO-'lT);  "His- 
tory of  the  Mahrattas,"  by  James  Grant  Dnff 
(8  vols.  8vo,  1626);  "Memoir  of  Central  In- 
dia," by  Sir  John  Malcolm  (2  vols.,  1832); 
"Life  of  Lord  Clive,"  by  the  same  (3  vols., 
1836);  "History  of  the  British  Empire  in  In- 
dia, from  the  Appointment  of  Lord  Harding 
to  the  Death  of  Lord  Canning,"  by  Lionel  J. 
Trotter  (2  vols.,  1866);  "The  Administration 
of  the  East  India  Company,"  by  J.  W.  Kaye 
(1853);  "The  Sepoy  War  in  India,"  by  the 
same  (2  vols.,  ISeS-TO);  "Lives  of  Indian 
Officers,"  by  the  same  (2  vols.,  1867);  "In- 
dian Polity,"  by  Major  George  Chesney  (1868) ; 
"Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,"  by  W.  W.  Hunter 
(5th  ed.,  18Ta);  "Life  of  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence," by  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  and  Herman 
Merivale  (2 vols.,  1872);  "The Administration 
of  India  from  1859  to  1868,"  by  J.  T.  Prich- 
ard(2  vols.,  1869);  and  "History  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Elleflborough,"  by  IiOrd 
Colchester  (1874).  A  concise  account  of  In- 
dian history  is  contained  in  "A  Student's 
Manual  of  the  History  of  India,"  by  Meadows 
Taylor  (12mo,  London,  1870).  In  Alexander 
Cunningham's  work  on  the  ancient  geogra- 
phy of  India  (vol.  i.,  London,  1870)  is  an  elabo- 
rate description  of  the  earlier  divisions  of  the 
conntry.  For  an  aeconnt  of  the  botany  of 
India,  see  the  "First  Book  of  Indian  Bota- 
ny," by  Prof.  Daniel  Oliver  (16mo,  London, 
1869),  where  it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  good 
worlt  on  the  general  botany  of  India.  A  list 
of  the  mammalia  of  India  S.  of  the  Himalaya 
can  be  fovmd  in  Blyth's  "Catalogue  of  Mam- 
mals in  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society  " 
(1863),  estraoted  into  Andrew  Murray's  "  Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  Mammals  "  (4to,  Lon- 
don, 1806).  Aa  to  Indian  natural  history,  see 
also  "Wanderings  of  a  Naturalist  in  India," 
by  A.  Leith  Adams  (Edinburgh,  1867),  and 
"The  Highlands  of  Oenti-al  India,"  by  Oapt. 
J.  Forsyth  (London,  1871). 

INDIA,  BaMs  and  Langaa^  of.  The  popnla- 
tion  of  India,  without  special  reference  to  the 
latest  intruders  who  have  preserved  their  origi- 
nal charaoteristiGB  and  imposed  tiieir  own  in- 
stitutions, may  be  divide!  into  Aryans  and 
Dravidians,  The  testimony  of  history  and  the 
internal  evidence  of  Sanskrit  literature  seem 
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to  establish  that  the  Aryans  invaded  the  land 
earlier  than  1500  B.  0.  from  a  N.  W.  direction, 
being  the  kin  of.  the  Iranian  or  Persian  races. 
They  first  became  possessed  of  the  Punjaub, 
and  through  long  ages  of  warfare  advanced 
ultimately  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Ganges. 
There  is  no  donbt  that  the  original  population 
was  in  a  great  measure  Dravidian,  though,  as 
Huxley  says,  whether  it  was  already  mixed 
vrith  a  Moi^Ioid  element  from  the  north- 
east or  not  does  not  appear.  Thus,  ethno- 
logically  considered,  the  Aryan  races  of  India 
form  the  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Aryan 
or  Indo-European  family  of  mankind,  and  the 
Dravidians  or  aboriginal  races  are  a  group 
either  entirely  distinct,  or  more  or  less  re- 
motely related  to  tho  Mongolians  or  Turanians. 
Comparing  the  former  wiUi  the  latter,  it  is 
found  that  constant  commingling  has  rendered 
them  almost  undistinguishable ;  and  Jndging 
from  physical  characteristics  alone,  disregard- 
ing tlie  totally  distinct  forms  of  speech,  boli 
divisions  are  to  all  appearance  nearly  the  same. 
They  are  rather  small,  lithe,  delicate,  and  most- 
ly of  a  yellowish  complexion.  The  aristocracy 
among  them,  however,  are  almost  white,  and 
the  Decoanese  nearly  brown.  The  hair  is  long, 
straight,  and  black ;  the  eyes  are  Hack  and  sha- 
ded by  long  eyelashes;  tlie  ears  are  wdl  form- 
ed; the  mouth  is  not  very  iai'ge;  the  lips  are 
thin ;  and  the  hands  and  feet  are  small.  The 
various  classes  of  the  Aryan  population  are  enu- 
merated as  follows  by  Slierring  and  Campbell : 
a,  Brahmans,  originfdlj  priests,  now  of  diverse 
avocations;  6,  Jats,  agriculturists;  c,  Rajpoots, 
ori^nally  the  conquerors  of  westei-n  India,  now 
agriculturists;  d,  Eoorbees  or  Koonbees,  like- 
wise ^riculturists ;  e,  Goojars,  mostly  shep- 
herds; y;  Aheers,  diepherds;  g,  Gwalas,  shep- 
herds; A,  Khatrees,  tradesmen;  *,  Banyans  or 
Baniyas,  merchants ;  j,  Eayasth,  secnlar  scribes ; 
ft,  Parbhu,  clerks;  I,  artisans;  n,  helots,  in  part 
rendering  menial  services,  and  in  part  leading 
a  nomadic  life. — The  Cashmeriaiis  are  probably 
the  best  rep       nt  t  f  tl  e  early  Hindoos ; 

the  bulk  of  th  m  ar  w  Mohammedans,  but 
all  who  ha  dh  d  to  th  ir  own  faith  are 
Brahmans.  In  h  w  tern  hill  country  are 
the  Mahratt  B  hm  wh  are  mentally  and 
physically  v    y  It      the   Oashmerians, 

Further  sou  1  1  g  th  1  pes  of  the  Ghauts, 
are  Brahman  wh  f  11  w  ■»„  cultural  pursnita. 
They  are  not  as  numerous  on  the  upper  Ganges 
as  in  the  lower  Doah;  they  are  numerictdly 
strong  in  their  famous  seat  Kashee  or  Benares, 
Beyond  Benares  is  a  race  of  bastard  Brahmans 
called  Baraums  or  Bhalbnns.  Brahmans  are 
the  dominant  people  in  Behar  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  and  also  in  the  furthest  east  of  Ben- 
gal, The  Cingalese  or  inhabitants  of  CotIou 
are  in  many  respects  like  the  Bengalese.  They 
are  supposed  to  he  a  mixed  race,  descendants 
of  the  alwriginal  inhabitants  and  of  an  ancient 
Brahmanic^  emim-ation  from  Bengal.  Tlie 
Kliatrees  of  the  Pnnjaub  are  supposed  to  be 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Kshatriyas ;  they  are 
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lew  in  Tuimber,  but  they  are  intellectually 
and  physically  fine  men ;  and  it  has  been  aaid, 
"Name  a  distinguished  Hindoo,  and  there  is  a 
very  great  probability  that  he  will  turn  out  to 
he  a  Khatree,"  They  are  now  principally  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  in  the  Punjaub. 
Although  the  Rajpoots  ai'e  now  quite  Hindoo- 
ized,  it  is  not  generally  supposed  that  they  are 
of  a  pure  Hindoo  oripn;  they  have  no  tribal 
or  caste  name,  Rajpoots  being  a  title,  signify- 
ing "sons  of  rajahs,"  and  their  other  appella- 
tion of  Thakoors  signifies  "  chiefs."  They  were 
probably  in  former  times  in  possession  of  the 
Punjaub,  but  they  have  been  submet^ed  there 
by  tiie  advancing  Jats.  A  Bareoot  tribe  caOed 
Dograa  still  possess  the  lower  hdls  to  the  north, 
and  their  chief  is  now  lord  of  Oashmere.  The 
Gangetio  basin  is  the  gi-eat  Rajpoot  country 
of  history,  and  they  are  still  very  numerous 
there.  They  have  never  actually  conquered 
the  aboriginal  people,  but  Rajpoot  families 
have  by  mere  force  of  character  established 
themselves  as  chiefs  over  many  of  the  hill 
tribes,  and,  adopting  a  feudal  system  similar  to 
that  which  once  prevailed  in  Europe,  they  now 
rule  ail  the  races  of  Rajpootana.  The  Jats 
probably  arrived  in  the  country  later  than  the 
Rajpoots;  they  seem  to  have  entered  by  the 
Bolan  pass  in  the  north,  where  some  of  their 
people  settled  among  the  hills,  and  have  thence 
gradually  overspread  the  whole  country.  They 
are  extremely  robust  and  warlike,  eicellent 
subjects,  admirable  agriculturista,  and  good 
revenue  payers.  Physically  there  is  no  finer 
race  in  India;  they  ai-e  tall  and  strong,  with 
fine  features,  fine  teeth,  and  very  fine  beards. 
In  their  institutions  they  are  democratic,  and 
every  village  is  a  complete  littie  republic.  Most 
of  the  remaning  modern  divisions  may  be  de- 
soribecl  aa  mixed,  though  Aryan,  features  and 
institutions  prevail  among  them.  The  Koor- 
bees  or  Koonbees  are  a  great  agricultural  race, 
occupying  large  parts  of  Guzerat,  and  scattered 
to  some  extent  over  the  whole  Mahratta  coun- 
try. It  is  difflenlt  to  understand  how  the  quiet 
and  unwarlifce  Mahratta  cultivators  could  ever 
have  been  the  warlike  people  so  famous 
cent  history.  It  seems,  nawever,  that  the  hardy 
military  Mahrattas  came  exclusively  from  the 
S.  W.  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  had 
largely  mixed  with  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
Western  Ghauts.  The  ruling  Mahrattas  of 
Nt^ore  come  from  the  Sattara  country.  The 
remainder  of  the  Mahratta  armies  were  made 
up  of  adventurers  of  every  caste  and  creed, 
this  they  differed  from  the  Sikhs,  whose  forces 
were  miunly  their  own  free  people,  the  Jats. 
Other  Aryan  races  are  probably  represented 
by  the  more  pastoral  or  cowherd  tribes ;  they 
are  the  Goojars  of  the  north,  the  Abeers  of 
Hindostan  proper,  the  Gwalas  of  Bengal,  and 
the  Goordees  of  central  Ijidia.  The  last  three 
are  of  a  type  less  alloyed  than  that  of  most 
tribes.  Local  tradition  and  general  consent  at- 
tribute to  them  the  old  ruins  and  remains  of 
former  greatness  so  common  in  this  part  of  the 


country,  mid  the  curious  cairns  and  stone  cir- 
cles are  also  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
them.  In  every  part  of  India,  and  forming  an 
essential  part  in  the  social  structure,  are  found 
helot  races  araongf  the  free;  they  are  not 
slaves,  but  politically  and  socially  they  are  the 
lowest  class  of  subjects.    In  the  Punjaub  they 

theChooras;  in  Hindostan,  the  Ohoomars; 

the  Mahratta  country,  tjio  Mhars.  The 
Ohooras  are  of  a  fair  Aryan  type ;  the  Ohoo- 
mars generally  have  round  faces,  small  feat- 
ures, and  dark  complexions,  and  possess  only  a 
very  slight  infusion  of  aboriginal  blood ;  in  the 
Mhars,  and  in  some  of  the  lower  castes  of 
BengiJ,  the  aboriginal  features  are  more  de- 
ddediy  represented.  A  very  remarkable  race 
are  the  traders  known  as  Banyans,  Banees, 
"Wanees,  Baniyoa,  Bunneahs,  or  Bunijugas; 
they  form  an  important  class  of  the  population 
of  Uie  western  countries  of  India,  The  North- 
western Provinces  are  in  respect  of  commerce 
entirely  in  their  hands;  Guzerat,  Malwa,  and 
the  Bombay  district  are  full  o^  them,  and  they 
are  numerous  also  in  the  Ofinarese  country. 
They  are  famous  for  their  trading  acuteness. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Jains  also  beloi^  to  the 
Banee  caste ;  they  are  a  mercantile  body,  and 
conduct  almost  exclusively  the  entire  banking 
business  of  India. — The  name  of  the  Bravidians 
or  Dravidas,  who  are  considered  to  be  the  abo- 
r^nes  of  India,  is  derived  from  Dravida,  the 
Sanskrit  name  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
peninsula.  The  native  Sanskrit  lexicons  define 
a  Dravidaas  "a man  of  an  outcast  tribe,  de- 
scended from  a  degraded  Kshatriya."  The  term 
Dravidian,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  appUed 
by  the  Aryan  invaders  to  tiie  inhabitants  of 
southern  India  at  a  very  early  period,  probably 
about  the  6th  century  B.  0.  They  may  also 
be  divided  into  Kols  or  Mnndaa,  inhabiting  the 
northern  districte,  Dravidians  proper  or  those 
of  the  soutii,  and  Cingalese  or  inhabitants  of  . 
Oeylon.  The  Brahooees  of  Beloochistan  are  a 
Dravidian  race.  Hodgson  designates  the  Dra- 
vidians' proper  as  Tamulians.  Campbell  has 
given  to  the  northern  Dravidians  the  name  of 
Kolarians,  from  the  name  Kolar  by  which  India 
was  known  in  ancient  times.  The  term  Kol  is 
specially  applied  to  the  non-Aiyan  inhabitants 
of  the  hill  country  of  Ohota  Nagpore,  Mirza- 

f>or,  and  Rewah.  Mundas  is  used  instead  of 
ol  by  other  authorities,  as  the  Mundas  were 
the  prior  occupants  of  this  re^on.  To  the 
Kols  or  Mundas  belong  the  Santals,  Singhbhoom 
Kols,  Ramoosees,  Bheels  or  Bhillaa,  Kolees,  and 
other  tribes.  To  the  Dravidians  proper  be- 
long the  Tamils,  Telugus  or  Telingas,  Oanarese, 
Malayalas,  Gonds,  Kolhs  of  the  Eajmahal  hUls, 
and  many  others.  The  Santal  or  Sonthal  tribe 
appears  to  be  very  widely  spread ;  it  is  found 
in  Ghota  Nagpore  and  in  the  skirts  and  valleys 
of  the  Rajmahal  hiUs;  according  to  Oapt.  Sher- 
well,  its  range  is  from  Cuttack  through  Ohota 
Nagpore  to  Rewah.  The  Kols  in  the  Singh- 
bhoom district  are  termed  Lurka  Kola.  The 
tradition  among  the  people  is  that  they  came 
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originally  from  Oliota  NaCTore,  and  are  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Mimdas  of  that  district ; 
they  have  also  the  same  cast  of  eoantenance  as 
the  Mundas,  though  perhaps  with  a  wilder  and 
fiercer  expression.  The  Eamoosee  tribes  are 
apread  over  the  central  and  western  parts  of 
the  peninsula,  and  are  partly  predatory.  Tlie 
Bheels,  as  a  distinct  tribe,  are  found  chiefly  on 
the  hilla  sarronnding  the  fortress  of  A^rgnrh 
in  the  Central  Provinces.  The  Bheels  of  Berar 
occnpj  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Gawilgnr  range 
to  its  western  extremity  and  reaching  far  into 
Oandeish.  The  same  people  are  also  in  posses- 
sion o£  the  eastern  part  of  the  Western  Ghauts, 
and  all  the  branches  that  run  out  from  it  to- 
ward the  east  as  far  south  as  Poonah;  they 
have  even  apread  over  the  plains  to  the  east, 
especially  north  of  the  Godavery,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Wnrda.  Latham  says  that 
the  Bheels  seem  to  have  been  the  aborigines  of 
the  hills  near  Uount  Aboo,  but  at  some  time 
or  other  tliey  mixed  with  marauding  Rajpoots 
from  the  plains,  and  with  the  workmen  who 
were  so  long  engaged  in  building  the  Dilwarra 
temples.  The  Kolees  are  a  numerous  race  on 
the  western  side  of  India,  being  the  laborers 
and  low  cultivators  in  Guzerat;  they  are  also 
in  large  numbers  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Nizam's  Dominions.  Solee  is  also  the  name 
riven  to  the  lower  class  of  cultivators  in  the 
Simla  hills.  The  same  race  ia  scattered  over  a 
great  portion  of  the  Bombay  presidency,  from 
the  Thur  and  the  neighborhood  of  8inde  south- 
ward to  Goa  and  e^tward  along  the  banks  of 
the  Beema,  the  Kistnah,  and  Tumbuddi-a,  into 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula  as  far  as  Kurnool, 
where  they  Set  as  ferrymen.  The  Kolees  and 
Bheels  seem  to  halve  a  dmilar  if  not  a  com- 
mon ori^.  In  some  portions  of  India  they 
are  mixed,  and  Kolees  frequently  man-y  Bheel 
wives.  The  most  important  race  of  the  Dra- 
vidians  proper  are  the  Tamils  or  Tamnls,  find 
tlie  name  of  Tamulian  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  whole  Dravidian  group.  Their  number  is 
estimated  at  10,000,000;  they  inhabit  princi- 
pally the  extreme  southeast  of  the  peninsula  and 
S.  and  E.  Oeylon.  Tiey  are  dark  brown,  very 
small,  lithe,  active,  social,  and  more  given  to 
seafaring  and  emigration  than  any  other  Indian 
race.  They  wander  along  the  coast  and  to  re- 
mote islands  for  employment,  and  have  given 
tlie  name  cooly  (Tamil,  lyuli,  hire)  to  the  whole 
class  of  Indian  laborers.  The  Telugu  or  Telin- 
ga  people  are  estimated  at  about  14,000,000 ; 
ttiey  iuiiabit  the  eastern  borders  of  the  penin- 
'snla.  They  are  a  taller  and  fairer  race  than 
the  Tamil,  and  equally  energetic,  though  leas 
restless.  They  are  the  Andhra  of  Sanskrit 
writers,  a  name  mentioned  by  ancient  Greek 
geographers  as  that  of  a  nation  dweUing  on 
or  near  the  Ganges.  They  are  good  farmera, 
and  many  of  them  were  formerly  seafaring 
men,  undertaking  long  voyages.  ITicy  held  at 
one  time  large  islands  in  the  eastern  archipel- 
ago, where  the  people  of  India  are  still  called 
Kling,  from  the  fonner  Kalinga  dynasty.    The 
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people  called  Canai'ese  are  about  5,000,000  in 
number,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula.  They  are  a  tall  and  sin- 
gularly graceful  race.  Their  avocations  are 
mostly  those  of  civil  life,  cultivators  and  shop- 
keepers. People  speaking  Oanai-ese  are  spread 
over  the  plateau  of  Myaore  and  the  western 
districts  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  extend- 
ing as  far  north  as  the  neighborhood  of  Beder. 
The  Kotar,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  Oanarese 
have  seven  villages  in  the  ™inity  of  Kota- 
gbeiTy,  and  are  anpposed  to  number  a  little 
more  than  1,000.  Dead  cattle  and  carrion  of 
every  kind  find  acceptance  among  them  a^ 
food.  They  are,  however,  the  most  industrious 
of  the  hill  tribes,  giving  much  attention  to  ag- 
riculture, and  flncQng  employment  as  carpen- 
tei'S,  smiths,  basket  makers,  and  menders  of 
ploughs,  liey  are  well  built,  of  a  tolerable 
height,  rather  good-featured,  copper-colored, 
and  may  be  considered  among  the  fairest  tribes 
of  this  portion  of  the  country.  In  the  low 
country  and  along  the  Western  Ghauts,  from 
Cape  Ooraorin  to  the  Chanda^ri  river,  live  a 
people  speaking  the  Malayalani  or  Malealam 
language.  These  inhabitants  of  Malabar,  who 
probably  number  about  2,500,000,  have  from 
their  situation  in  the  extreme  southwest  been 
little  esposed  to  external  influences.  They  ai'e 
of  an  exclusive  disposition,  avoid  contact  with 
foreigners,  and  live  isolated  with  their  families 
in  their  high-walled  parambu,  even  where  the 
enterprising  Tamil  people  have  opened  lines  of 
communication.  The  race  speaking  the  Tulu 
or  Tnluva  tongue  live  in  a  small  tract  of  coun- 
try in  the  vicinity  of  Mangalore,  and  prob- 
ably number  no  more  than  150,000.  Malaya- 
lam  and  Tulu  are  considered  to  be  in  a  grad- 
ual course  of  extinction.  The  Toda,  properly 
Tuda  or  Tndavera,  are  a  primitive  tribe  hard- 
ly 500  in  number,  occupying  the  Seilgherry 
mountains  in  tlie  southern  part  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  and  commonly  believed  to  be  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  theae  hills.  Logan 
styles  their  physical  appearance  Indo-Semitic. 
The  Kotar  tribe  ranks  next  to  tiie  Toda  in 
priority  of  occupation  of  the  hills,  bat  the 
Badakar,  also  called  Budugur,  Budaga,  and 
Vadakar,  are  the  most  numerous.  The  other 
tribes  on  theae  hilla  live  in  isolated  communi- 
ties, but  the  Badakar  dwell  in  villages  with 
streets  running  in  parallel  lines,  and  in  thatched 
houses  built  of  stone  and  mud,  and  divided 
into  separate  compartments,  but  strangely 
enough  wilii  no  other  opening  than  a  doorway 
abont  40  inches  high  and  25  broad.  The  Ba- 
dakar ia  smaller  in  stature  and  lighter  in  com- 
plexion than  the  Toda.  The  disfrict  of  Coorg 
is  inhabited  by  about  40,000  natives  called 
Koodaga.  They  are  a  tall,  muscular,  some- 
what civilized  and  intelligent  race.  The  Coorgs 
divide  ■  themselves  into  Coorgs  and  Amma 
Coorgs.  They  have  a  fair  complexion,  and 
wear  whiskers  and  mustaches,  but  never  s 
full  beard.  A  very  important  aboriginfll  tribe 
is  that  of  the  Gonds.    (See  Gosrs.)    Mr.  J. 
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Murdock  estimates  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
northeast  at  about  800,000,  those  of  central 
India  at  abont  7,000,000,  and  the  hill  tribes 
of  aonthern  Indi^  at  about  700,000. — Alti^eth- 
er  the  popnlation  of  India  comprises  m.ore 
thui  50  different  races,  and  is  characterized 
by  the  greatest  diversity  of  appearance,  man- 
ners, language,  and  religion.  In  1871  the 
British-horn  inhabitants,  esclnsive  of  soldiers, 
numbered  64,061.  The  mwn  division  of  the 
native  people  as  to  religion  is  into  Hindoos, 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  Mo- 
hammedans, of  whom  the  estimated  number 
in  the  entire  country  is  40,000,000.  There  are 
also  several  millions  of  Bnddbists  and  about 
200,000  Parsees.  The  Mohammedans  are  chief- 
ly found  in  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  where 
for  several  centuries  they  held  dominion  as 
eonqaerors  and  masters  of  the  country,  un- 
til meir  power  was  overthrown  by  the  Eng- 
lish. They  entered  Hindostan  in  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  11th  century  from  Afghanistan, 
and  their  numbers  were  swelled  by  successive 
invasions  for  several  centuries  afterward.  In 
character  the  Uohammedans  are  distinguished 
from  the  Hindoos,  and  especially  from  the 
Hindoos  of  Bengal,  by  greater  energy  and 
frankness,  by  pride  and  arrogance,  and  by  their 
luxurious  and  dissolute  habits.  They  are  of  a 
hasty,  revei^fnl,  and  fanatical  disposition,  and 
do  not  submit  with  patience  to  the  domination 
of  their  English  conquerors.  The  Parsees  are 
but  httle  darker  in  complexion  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  south  of  Europe.  They  are 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Are  worshippers, 
who  fled  from  Persia  several  centuries  ago  in 
consequence  of  persecution  by  the  Mohamme- 
dwis,  and  are  now  numerous  in  Bombay  and 
in  some  other  cities  in  western  India.  They 
form  an  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  prosper- 
ous portion  of  the  native  population.  The 
Sikhs,  a  peculiar  religions  sect,  are  numerous 
in  the  northwest,  and  have  acted  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  India.  After  an  exist- 
ence of  400  years,  their  numbers  are  only  es- 
timated at  from  half  a  million  t»  a  million. 
(See  Sikhs.)  The  estimated  number  of  Jews 
in  India  is  10,000;  some  of  those  who  inhab- 
it Malabar  have  perfectly  black  eomplesions. 
There  is  also  a  large  body  of  native  Christians 
in  Malabar,  who  are  believed  to  be  detonded 
from  converts  made  at  a  very  early  period  of 
our  era.  (See  CHEisriAKa  of  St.  Thomas.) 
The  native  Protestant  converts  to  Christianity 
in  India  probably  exceed  350,000 ;  and  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  prepared  for  tiie  council  of 
the  Vatican  in  1870,  there  are  1,076,102  Roman 
Catholics  in  India,  The  number  of  Christians 
in  the  provinces  directly  subject  to  British 
control  is  197,880,  according  to  the  latest  enu- 
merations, which  were  made  from  1867  to  1872 
inclusive.  For  special  accounts  of  somb  other 
classes  of  the  people  of  India,  see  Fakiks,  Pa- 
BiAHs,  and  Thugs,  For  an  account  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  people  into  castes,  see  IsDii, 
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LAHaTTAOBS.  The  early  Aryan  invaders  spoke 
a  language  which  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Tedaa,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  Sanskrit 
(sdSsiyto,  perfect),  as  it  is  considered  to  be 
the  most  onltivated  and  perfected.  (See  Sab- 
SEKrr.)  When  this  language  came  to  be  spe- 
cially used  for  literary  purposes,  colloquial 
speech  soon  departed  from  the  standard  which 
was  set  up  for  it.  It  is  probable  that  even  in 
the  most  remote  historical  age  of  the  Aryan 
people  difierent  tribes  were  characterized  by 
dialectical  diflerencea  of  speech.  These  nncnl- 
tivated  forms  of  the  language  received  from 
the  Hindoos  the  name  of  Prakrit  (prahrti, 
nature),  in  distinction  from  Sanskrit.  Pr^ 
krit  is  therefore  the  general  term  for  the  va- 
rions  dialects  which  arose  during  the  cen- 
turies immediately  preceding  our  era.  The 
rock  inscriptions  of  King  Asoka,  which  record 
names  of  Greek  princes  of  abont  200  B.  C, 
and  the  legends  on  the  bilingual  coins  of 
Bactria,  are  written  in  this  language.  It  also 
plays  an  important  part  in  ancient  Hindoo 
dramas;  for  while  the  heroes  speak  Sanskrit, 
the  women  and  attendants  use  various  forms 
of  the  popular  dialects,  which  again  appear 
more  or  less  regular,  or  like  the  literary  lan- 
guage, according  to  the  rank  of  the  speaker. 
In  course  of  time  it  became  customary  to  put 
the  same  dialectical  variation  always  into  the 
mouths  of  certain  elates  of  the  population. 
Whether  these  dialects  were  used  on  the  stage 
in  imitation  of  the  real  speech  of  the  people, 
and  whether  they  were  strongly  intermixed 
with  Sanskrit  in  order  to  make  them  more 
easily  understood  by  the  public,  cannot  be  de- 
cided. The  rise  of  Buddhism,  whicli  was  main- 
ly a  reli^on  of  tiie  people,  rendered  one  of  the 
popular  dialects  spoken  by  Buddha  himself  of 
special  importance.  This  PrAkrit  language  is 
called  PSll,  but  the  precise  meaning  of  this 
word  is  not  known.  Pdli  has  long  ceased  to  be , 
spoken,  but  is  still  used  in  the  Buddhist  scrip- 
tures of  Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  Siam.  "Pra- 
krit," says  E.  B.  Oowell,  "  almost  always  uses 
the  San^rit  roots ;  its  influence  being  chiefly 
restricted  to  alterations  and  elisions  of  certain 
letters  in  the  original  word.  It  everywhere 
substitutes  a  slurred  and  indistinct  pronujicia- 
tion  for  the  clear  and  definite  utterance  of  the 
older  tongue."  All  the  modern  Sanskrit  idi- 
oms of  India  are  related  to  the  Prakrit  dialects, 
and  they  differ  from  the  ancient  mother  tongue 
rather  in  grammatical  forms  than  in  roots  and 
themes.  Fr.  Mailer  classifies  them  into  six 
groups.  The  eastern  group  comprises  Bang4ll 
or  Bengalee,  the  language  of  the  province  of 
Bengal,  Assam!  or  Assamese,  and  Onya.  To  the 
northern  group  belong  the  NipUt  or  Nepaulese, 
t}ie  language  of  Nepaid,  Eagm&t  or  Casbmerian, 
and  Panjab!  or  Punjaubee,  the  language  of  the 
Punjaub.  The  western  group  embraces  the  Sin- 
dhi,  which  is  spoken  in  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Indus,  the  Multanlj  and  several  minor  idioms. 
The  central  group  inclndes  the  Hindi,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  native  Hindoo  population  of  the 
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central  portion  of  DOrttern  India;  Urdu,  also 
called  Hmdastani,  an  offshoot  of  Hindi,  tlie 
language  of  the  ilohaimnedan  population  of 
the  whole  of  India,  and  spoken  by  all  the  culti- 
vated classes  of  the  peninsula;  and  Dakhant 
or  Deeeanese,  also  a  Hindi  dialect.  The  sonth- 
western  group  comprises  GuzarM  or  Gujarati, 


by  the  Marfith!. — All  these  languages  with 
exception  mske  use  of  graphic  systems  differ- 
ing from  eaeh  other,  but  in  common  derived 
from  the  old  Indio  D6vanSgari  alphabet,  which 
in  its  turn  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Semitic  char- 
acters, and  especially  of  the  Himyai-itic.  TTrdu 
or  Hindi!lst£in!,  and  often  also  Sindhi,  is  written 
with  tie  Arabic-Persian  Talil  characters,  A21 
the  knguoges  possess  the  same  five  classes  of 
consonants,  coiresponding  with  those  of  San- 
slcrit :  gutturals,  pdatals,  cerebrals,  dentals,  nnd 
labials.  They  have  also  in  common  the  peculiar 
semi-vowels  b,  y,  r,  and  I,  as  well  as  fie  aspi- 
rate A.  The  vowels  are  a,  i,  and  u,  with  die 
extended  d,  i,  and  4;  the  closed  diphthongs 
are  i  and  6,  and  the  open  diphthongs  ai  and  av.. 
Several  of  these  languages  also  reckon  r  and  I 
as  vowels.  The  following  are  the  four  princi- 
pal graphic  systems,  arranged  according  to  the 
aonnds ;  the  method  of  transcription  employed 
is  that  given  in  Lepsius's  "  Standard  Alpha- 
bet," for  which  see  Whitino; 

Dhan&gari. 

Gutt.  cJ7  ^,  T^T  ^^1  ^  ?i  W  ff^i  ^  n. 

Pal.  ^d;  ■^cli,  sl^,  J^gh,  ^il. 

Cer.  Zt,  7  .'A,  ^d,  IS  #.  TT  n. 

Dent.  f{t,  tr  ^h  Z^,  51  ^h,  ^  n. 

tab.  TJp^  f^ph  ST*,  5JM,  H  m- 

Semi-vow-   [  ^2''       T  ^'      ^^        ^  "' 

els I   3ri       5?"*.    oG.^- 

Sib.  and  asp.    ^s,       VI  f,        TSfs,       "^  h. 

Vowels...  j    13  u,     -^iJ,       j^e,      g^  o. 


PaL       ■p^f,     "KM,  \5i^,  ^A  O'J. 

Cer.       ■^i,       ^th,  ^d,  ^  dh,  (\n. 

Dent.  xs(,      z^th,  Tfd,  ij  dh,  7^  n. 

Lab.     «fy,    T^pA,  ^  i,  ^  M,  "^m. 

Semi-vow-  j  IT  y.  ?r  »■,  3=1  ^  ^^ 

*'* [  iS  ft  Er^' 


Sib.  and  asp.     3f  »,       -^  f , 


^«,       ^^■. 
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Gmardti. 

Gutt    K  k,  WH,  0\g,  61  pA. 

Pal.      liif,  tQeh,  fl  j?,  j(^A. 

Cer.       Zt,       Z  th,  \Sd,  t  dh.     HI  n. 

Dent,    ji  (,      ei(S,  <i  a,  ^dh,      .^ «. 

Lah.      ■^  y,  OC  ph,  «  6,  OT  6^,      w  m. 

Semi-vowels,  g^  y,  5,  r,  <*l  ?,         n  v. 

Sib.  and  asp.     :^(»,  SI  f ,  ^  A. 

Vowels  - . .  ■{ 

Arabic  of  the  Urdu. 
Gutt.   ^t,      ^kh,    £g,       t  gh      O™. 

Pal. -^d;   t^oi,    Xls,     *rA    Off. 

Cer.     C» .',  4J  ?A,  ^  ^1  4J  ^^'  0  "- 

Dent.  O  ;,  4;  (A,  j  A,  J  J  i^/i,  0  ". 

Lab.     ^f,  ^pK  vjS,  a.  M,  {  m. 

Semi-vow-   j  1^;''  Jr,  y,  Jr., 

^* (  J  r,     iiV'''' 

Sib.  and  asp.  (_)"*>         1  A. 

["     U,         U,         I  -i,      t^k 
Vowels... i     .|  «,       jl^,      J|^,        jl^, 

— Bangall  or  Bengalee  distinguishes  the  nias- 
culini,-,  feminine,  and  neuter  gendcr.i,  and  the 
singular  and  plnral  number.  Ifonns  possess 
nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  voca- 
tive, ablative,  instrumental,  and  locative  cases. 
The  mode  of  declension  is  as  follows;  sin- 
gular—nom.  Ti/ilad  (SJ^T))  an  OS,  gen.  60^- 
der  (md^jl ).  dat.  and  ace.  Tialadhe,  yoc. 
balad,  abl.  haladkaite,  instr.  haladeU,  loc.  S«' 
Jadet^;  plural— nom.  laladird  ( ^Ht-tlSTt). 
gen.  Idladirdigir  (  4*it*uiril.*tiT  )>  ^lat-  ""'^ 
ace.  haladsrdigM,  voc.  baladerd,  abl.  halader- 
digeU,  instr.  J>aladerdigeti,  loe.  'bdladird.igiU. 
Adjectives  agree  with  their  nouns  only  in  gen- 
der, but  not  in  number  and  case.  The  sign  of 
iJie  feminine  is  a,  and  sometimes  i.  Bangfilt 
is  the  only  modern  language  of  India  which 
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has  special  forms  for  the  comparative  and  3n- 
perlative,  and  they  have-  heeu  borrowed  from 
Sanakrit.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person 
singular  is  dmi,  plural  dmrd;  second  person 
singular,  tumi,  plural  tSmrd ;  third  person 
singular,  aSi,  plural  fdhdrd.  The  relative  pro- 
nflun  is  j/ini  in  the  singular  and  yindrd  in  the 
plural.  The  first  ten  cardinal  numbers  ai-e  6h, 
dm,  tin^  Mri,  pSc,  iSAatf,  M,  At,  nay,  and  daf. 
No  distinotion  is  made  between  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs.  The  present  participle  ends 
in  -it,  which  receives  in  the  present  tense  an 
^  making  it  -iti,  for  euphony.  The  participle 
.  of  the  sorist  ends  in  -la,  that  of  the  past  in 
■^a.  The  termination  for  the  fnture  is  -iha. 
The  different  persons  are  indicated  by  sufBses. 
The  languages  of  Assam  and  Orissa,  Assaml 
and  Oriya,  are  closely  related  to  Bangflli.  TJie 
former,  however,  has  incorporated  many  ele- 
ments pertaining  to  the  speech  of  the  neigh- 
boring population  of  Burmatt  and  Thibet, 
while  the  latter  has  a  strong  admisture  of 
Arabic. — Fipiili  or  Nepaulese,  the  langoi^  of 
Nepaul,  also  possesses  many  Tliibetan  ele- 
ments. The  nenter  gender  has  disappeared; 
the  plural  is  foiined  by  adding  Mra,  col- 
lection, assembly,  and  the  genitive  of  nouns 
is  considered  an  adiwtive,  and  has  an  inflec- 
tion of  its  own.  The  general  character  of 
the  declension  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing esample :  singular, nom; mdnis  (  Hli'1'1 ), 
a  man,  gen.  mdnieko  {*\\\'\k\<^\\  ),  dat,  md- 
nUlM,  ace.  mdnUhoin^  voc.  hS  mama,  abl.  md- 
ni»deiivdt&,  instr.  iitdmsU,  loo.  mdntsvisemS; 

plural— nom.  mdnkMru  (Tri^RT%7>)t  S^^- 
mdnigkeruM  (  J-tllHH'c^"'''  ^'  '^^^'  ™<^'*'" 
tkerulM,  ftco.  mdnUMrukan,  voc.  MmdnisMru, 
abl.  mdnkhSrudSmidtS,  instr.  mdmaMruU,  loe. 
indnisheTweisimli.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  per-' 
son  singular  is  m£,  plural  Mntik4m  ;  second  per- 
son singular,  td,  plnrd  UmiMru;  third  person 
singular,  tun,^  plural  UnihSru.  The  relative  pro- 
noun is  ^ara  m  the  singular  and  ^unMra  in  the 
plural. — Ka^mirt  and  Panj&bi  (Cashmerian  and 
Punjanbee)  has  embodied  many  Arabic  and 
Persian  elements.  Only  the  masculine  aad 
feminine  genders  are  distinguished.  Jeminines 
generally  end  in  ni  or  dni.  Nouns  arc  de- 
clined like  the  following  example :  singular — 

nom.  gh&fd  (^f3T),  a  horse,  gen.  ghofidd 

(  URtD'  ff^^^ir  ghorSdS,  dat.  gkorStdi,  ace, 

gh6j-in4,  abl.  ghoretg,  inatr.  ghorini,  loe,  ghd' 

t&bM;  plural — nom.  ghdre  {  yl5)'  S*°'  ?^ 

riSdA  (  gjQyfi  I  ),  gMriMi,  ghoriddi,  dat. 

gMfiStdt,  ace.  ghSriSnd,  abl.  gMri&te,  instr. 
gA6ridnSf  loo.  ghop&vid.  The  pronoun  of  the 
first  person  singular  is  mat,  plural  asi;  second 


person  singular,  tu,  plural  tusi;  third  person 
singular  and  plural,  a6.  The  relative  pronoun 
is  go  both  in  the  singular  and  plural.  Verbs 
form  the  present  ptStioipie  by  adding  -ant, 
and  the  past  participle  by  -ta. — Sindhi  has  l>een 
maintained  in  a  comparatively  close  relation  to 
ancient  Sanskrit,  and  is  of  great  importance  for 
the  investigation  of  modern  Indian  forms  of 
speech.  This  language  also  has  lost  the  neuter 
gender.  The  plural  ease  is  not  formed  in  it 
as  in  the  other  languages  by  adding  some  word 
signifying  collection  or  assembly,  but  by  a  gen  ■ 
nine  case  ending  fl,  or  sometimes  d..  The  gen- 
itive case  of  nouns  is  also  used  here  as  a  sort 
of  adjective  admitting  of  special  inflection. 
Declension  is  generally  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing   esample  ;    singular — nom.    madhaTu 

(  *1^^  ),  a  gnat,  gen.  ma€hara^&  ( J^^  ^  ), 

ma£kara0,  madhara^d,  ma4kara0,  dat,  and 
ace.  madkarakM,  voc.  e  madliara,  abl.  ma- 
dharahhS,  instr.  madliara,  loe.  ma<fharamS; 

plural — nom.  madhara  (  *i^{  ),  gen.  madka- 

ranigo  (<-(ffl  j  (-)  sfl),  'madharanifji,  madha- 

ranidd,  ma4harani0,  dat,  and  ace.  madha- 
ranikhS,  voc.  S  ma4ha,r6,  abh  madha/ranikl^, 
instr.  ma61iaTani,  loe.  maiSharanimt.  Adjec- 
tives are  put  in  perfect  agreement  with  their 
nouns  in  number,  gender,  and  ease.  The 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  angular  is  S,%  S, 
or  md,  plural  ai^ ;  second  person  singular,  t&, 
plural  tanM,  or  tahl ;  third  person  angular,  »6, 
feminine  ad,  plural  »L  The  relative  pronoun 
is  ^d  in  the  singular  masculine,  jfif  feminine, 
and  0  in  the  plural.  There  are  pronominal 
sufflses  which  are  probably  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Persian.  When  added  to  a  noun  they 
have  the  force  of  a  genitive.  They  are:  m% 
first  person  sing^ular ;  j,  second ;  si  or  HI,  third ; 
gfl,  $i,  or  H,  first  person  plural ;  ca,  second ;  ni 
or  SU,  third.  The  first  ten  cardinal  numbers 
are  hiku,  ha,  tS,  ddri,  pdifa,  6ha  or  6kaha,  eata, 
atha,  nSj>S,  and  j^ha.  The  corresponiUng  ordi- 
nals are  pSrhyS,  J>i6,  ti6,  doth3,  p9^S,  i^dkS, 
satd,  athd,  nSnS,  and  rah3.  The  present  parti- 
ciple of  intransitive  verbs  ends  in  ddS,  of  tran- 
sitive verbs  in  idd.  The  past  participle  is 
formed  by  adding  -yd.  Urdu  or  HindAst^n!  is 
a  dialect  of  Hindi,  whose  origin  dates  back  to 
the  11th  century  A,  D.  It  is  strongly  mixed 
with  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  also  to  some 
degree  with  Tartaric  Mongolian  elements.  It 
is  the  current  administrative  language  of  In- 
dia, and  spoken  by  all  connected  with  ofiicial 
circles.  It  was  called  Tlrdn  from  its  having  been 
developed  in  the  camps  (iird-u)  of  the  Moslem 
conquerors  of  the  country.  The  best  authori- 
ties believe  that  it  did  not  take  form  as  a  speci- 
fic variety  of  Indian  speech  before  the  16th  cen- 
tury. It  distinguishes  a  masculine  and  femin- 
ine gender,  and  the  latter  is  generally  indica- 
ted by  I,  as  MM,  son,  bM,  daughter;  larM, 
boy,  larli,  girl;'  or  by  diii,  ni,  and  ni,  as  h'dgh. 
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tiger,  Mghni,  tigress.  The  plural  oi  nonns  in 
oblique  cases  is  f  oiTaed  by  adding  S  ;  the  nomi- 
native of  masculine  nonns  remains  unchanged 
if  it  ends  in  a  consonant  or  in  J,  but  if  in  6.  or 
ah  it  receives  an  L  Feminines  in  i  take  a, 
others  I.  The  si^  for  the  genitive  is  M  mas- 
culine, K  feminine.  This  case  has  also  the 
force  of  an  adjective,  and  its  own  oblique 
cases  end  in  M;  as  T&^aM  betd,  the  son  of  tbe 
king ;  rd^dM  MUM,  to  the  son  of  the  king. 
The  form  of  the  other  eases  will  appear  from 
the  following  paradigm;  singnlar — nom,  t!<iSa 

( \\Si\ ),  abhndman,  gen.  OdMU  ( "^J^SA), 


MmS;  plural— nom.  MM  (  J^JJ  1 ),  gen.  Sd' 
S3M(  i'^jJl),  adUi^,  MUH,  dat.  and 

ace.  MhSkd,  voc.  ai  adU,  abl.  adhM,  instr. 
edASfne,  loe.  &dhSml.  Adjectives  always  agree 
with  tlieir  nouns  in  gender  and  case,  but  not 
always  in  number;  as  addM  larJci,  the  good 
girl;  oiSrfi^  laj-ig,  the  good  boys;  onfifAi  lof- 
kiyi,  the  good  girls.  The  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  singular  is  mai,  plural  ham,;  second 
person  singular,  M,  plural  turn ;  third  person 
singnlar  and  plural,  aS.  The  relative  pronoun 
is  0'm  both  singnlar  and  plural.  The  first  ten 
cardinal  numbers  are  ei,  do,  tin,  Mr^  pS^,  if  hah, 
B&t,  dth,  nau,  dot.  The  correspondmg  ordinals 
are  iJaAM,  d&«r&,  titrd,  ^auth&^pMsd,  lihathvS, 
tdtmtd,  dihvH,  naxiS,  damd.  The  present  par- 
ticiple of  verbs  ends  in  ant,  the  past  participle 
in  ta. — Guzax&ti  or  Gujarati  distinguishes  all 
three  ganders.   Nouns  are  declined  as  follows; 

singular— nom.  d^D  {z<i),  a  god,  gen.  maso. 
sing.  d^vnS  (  iJHil  )i  gen.  fera.  sing,  derni,  gen. 
neut.  sing.  dhn&,  gen.  maso.  pi.  dMid,  gen. 
fern.  pi.  d^vnif  gen.  neut.  pi.  d4end,  dat.  and 
flco.  devni,  voc.  ar^  d&c,  anl.  d&ethi,  dSfcthi, 
instr.  dijjthi,  dMthi,  dM,  dMiaA,  dereM- 
Hne,   loe.   dene,    de^rmA ;    plural — nom.   dhi6 

(  ^ni  )i  gen.  masc.  sing,  dki&id  (  %^^^ ),  gen. 
fern.  sing.  div&nL  gen.  neut.  sing.  d^&wH,  gen. 
masc.  pi.  dhi6nA,  gen.  fem.  pi.  dijiani,  gen. 
nent.  pi.  dh6nS,  dat.  and  ace.  d^dnt,  voc.  aM 
dhS,  abl.  d^dthi,  instr.  d^dtM,  dhoi,  d^oe- 
hiri,  devoSkarinS,  loe.  devoS,  diwmS.  Tl 
genitive  of  nouns  can  thus  be  employed  i 
an  adjective  and  made  to  agree  in  gend< 
and  number  with  the  substantive.  Adjectivi 
agree  with  their  nouns  in  gender,  nnmber,  and 
case.  Tlie  nominative  singular  masculine  ends 
in  ^,  feminine  in  i,  neuter  in  ■S.;  the  nomina- 
tive plural  masculine  in  d,  feminine  in  %  neu' 
ter  in  d.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person  sin- 
gular is  As,  plural  om^;  second  person  singular, 
(ffi,  plural  tamS;  third  person  singular,  tg,  plu- 
ral Uo.  The  relative  pronoun  singular  is  0, 
plural  06.    The  first  ten  cardinal  numbers 
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,  le,  tan,  ifdr,  pStf,  dha,  sat,  &ih,  nav,  and 
da».  The  corresponding  ordinals  are  peMU, 
""'  t^6,  66tk6,pS,dani6,  chatS,  sdiamd,dtham6, 
mo,  and  dagataS.  The  present  participle 
in  t6,  ti,  tii.  The  past  participle  is  formed 
$,  i,  yffi. — Marfithl  also  distinguishes  tiire* 
ers.  Nouns  are  declined  as  follows :  sin- 
: — nom.  dh  (^^),  a  god,  gen.  dSvdM 
(  ^'tjr^  [  ),  ditddi,  dev&ia,  divAge,  dat.  and 
divda,  dAvdld,  abl.  diidpAaHn,  instr.  dMdtiS, 
divdna,  loe.  de^t;  plural — nom.  dhS  (r^)i 
gen.  dhiSdd  (  J^^t^  ).  dStSc'S,  dH&da,  divS^, 
dat.  and  ace.  dh&a,  dSvdld,  ahl.  div3pds4n, 
instr.  devS-n^,  dh&Tia,  loe.  dhUt.  Adjectives 
end  when  masculine  in  &,  feminine  in  i,  and 
neuter  in  a,  and  are  connected  ivith  their  nouns 
as  if  they  formed  a  compound  word  with  them. 
Number  and  case  are  indicated  only  when  ad- 
jectives are  used  as  nouns.  The  pronoun  of 
the  first  person  singular  is  mi,  plural  dntM; 
second  person  singular,  tS,  plural  tumM;  third 
person  singular,  masculine  t6,  feminine  ti,  neu- 
ter ti;  plural  for  the  three  genders,  ti.  The 
relative  pronoun  singular  masculine  is  0,  femi- 
nine {?!,  neuter  0;  plural  for  the  three  gen- 
ders, 0,  but  the  feminine  appears  sometimes  as 
^y&.  The  present  participle  of  transitive  verbs 
ends  in  it,  of  intransitive  verbs  in  at.  There  is 
another  form  ending  in  td.  The  past  partici- 
ple of  transitivea  ends  in  iXd,  of  intransitives 
m  old. — Dra VIDIAN  Lakgitages.  -Excepting 
Cingalese,  or  Singhalese,  tiie  langnage  spoken 
on  fie  island  of  Ceylon  (which,  though  possess- 
ing some  points  of  similarity  with  the  Drnvidifln 
languages,  is  nevei'Uieleas  treated  hy  several, 
eminent  scholars  as  a  language  entirely  distinct' 
by  itself),  the  Dravidian  group  must  be  divided 
into  five  sections  or  languages,  to  which  may 
ho  added  a  sixth,  comprising  the  idioms  still 
imperfectly  known  ana  spoken  hy  the  races 
which  occupy  the  innermost  parts  of  the  moun- 
tainous rerfons.  The  Tamil  langnage  is  the 
Sanslirit  of  the  whole  group.  It  is  spoken 
mainly  in  the  so-caUed  Camatic,  at  the  eastern 
coastiand  below  the  Ghauts  of  Palicat  as  far 
as  Cape  Oomorin,  and  from  the  Ghants  to  the 
bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  heard  also  in  the  West- 
em  Ghauts  and  in  the  northern  portion  of 
Ceylon.  '  There  are  two  dialectical  variation's 
of  it  One  is  the  so-called  classic  or  Sen- 
Tamil,  and  the  other  the  colloquial  or  Kodun- 
Tamil.  The  next  highest  rank  mnst  be  assign- 
ed to  Telugrt,  formerly  called  Gentno.  It  was 
once  spoken  as  far  N.  as  the  Ganges,  but  now 
reaches  only  from  Cicacole  on  the  E.  coast  to 
Palicat,  and  thence  as  far  as  Mysore.  The 
next  in  order,  and  nearest  related  to  the  two 
preceding,  is  Canarese,  whose  territory  extends 
over  Mysore  and  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
Nizam  as  for  as  Beder;  it  is  spoken  also  in 
the  district  of  Canara.  on  the  Malabar  co^t. 
The  fourth  language  is  Malayftlam  or  Mala- 
yalraa,  spoken  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  the 
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western  side  of  the  Ghauts,  between  Manga- 
lore  and  Trivandrum,  The  fifth  and  loaat  rep- 
resented language  is  Tuln  or  Tuluya,  formerly 
spoken  iu  Cttnara,  now  only  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mangftloi'e,  aud  rapidly  dying  oat.  The  speech 
of  the  Todavats,  Kotars,  GonJls,  Koob,  and 
other  races  occupjiug  the  mountains,  is  ex- 
pected to  show  on.  further  acquaintonoe  an  in- 
timate relation  with'  these  languages.  Max 
MuUer  considers  the  Dravidian  languages  as 
a  branch  of  the  Uralo-Altaio,  MongoUan,  or 
Turanian ;  hut  Fr.  Mailer  and  other  great  au- 
thorities consider  them,  a  totally  distinct  and 
Erimitive  division  of  human  speech.  Those 
ii^uages  are  written  in  peculiar  graphic  sys- 
tems, which  are  deriFed  like  tliose  of  the 
Aryan  languages  of  India  from  the  D6van4- 
gari  alphabet,  hut  less  directly,  coming  through 
tiie  KiBtnah  and  B"erbndda  characters.  The 
sounds  may  he  grouped  in  Tamil  as  follows: 

Tamil. 


Gutturals  ....  ff,  it, 

Palatals 6=  if. 

Cerebrals,  I. . .  i_  t. 

Cerebrals,  11 . .  .~3  J, 

Dentals S  (, 

Labials i-J  P, 


55  ^. 


Liquids. . . 
Sibilant . . 


'loo  !, 


Sj«. 


The  cerebrals  are  pronounced  with  a  decided 
palatalization.  The  Tamil  characters  probably 
represent  the  oldest  of  the  south  Indian  gra- 
phic systems.  In  all  the  Dravidian  languages, 
but  especially  in  Tamil  and  Malay&lam,  Uiero  is 
the  peculiar  law  of  beginning  with  surd  sounds 
every  word  and  syllable  following  one  that  is 
closed;  and  of  beginning  with  sonants  every 
syllable  which  succeeds  another  that  is  open,  or 
that  is  closed  with  a  nasal  or  a  liquid  sound. 
Tamil  adds  t«  this  the  difficulty  of  employing  the 
same  wgn  either  as  a  surd  or  a  sonant,  leaving 
it  to  the  reader  to  decide  how  it  is  to  be  pro- 
nonnced.  Another  difficulty  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  Dravidian  languages  absorbed 
many  Aryan  words  beloi^ng  to  different  pe- 
riods of  the  ancient  and  modern  Indian  lan- 
guages. Some  of  these  words  were  appropri- 
ated without  alteration,  called  taUama  by  na- 
tive grammarians,  and  others  have  been  assimi- 
lated with  Dravidian  forms,  called  tadbhama. 
As  the  Dravidian  alphabets  do  not  represent 
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all  the  Indian  sounds,  it  was  found  necessary 
either  to  invent  others,  which  was  done  in 
Telugu,  Kannadi,  and  Malayalam,  or  to  change 
the  words  so  that  the  alphabet  would  suffice, 
which  is  done  in  Tamil,  Originally,  therefore, 
the  Dravidian  languages  made  use  only  of  the 
number  of  characters  still  employed  in  Tamil ; 
but  at  present  Telugu,  Kannadi,  and  Malay&lam 
have  a  system  of  signs  which  represent -also 
the  sounds  of  the  Aryan  languages,  and  which 
may  he  grouped  in  a  similar  manner.  Oanarese 
characters  are  similar  to  the  Telugu ;  hence  we 
subjoin  only  the  latter  and  the  MalaySlara ; 


5  *, 


si  t, 


Sib.  and  asp. 


Tdugn. 

■0^     Si?, 
^  (A,     t3  ^, 

^  tk,    es  d, 

f!  T,        Til, 


^  4K 
^  dh, 


dh,  no  n 


,   Cl  ' 


Ifalaydl 

Gutt      (Si  i,    6U  AA,  Cn  g,  "^ 

Pal.       aj  <f,    2P  i!f',  85  S,  'WyJ 

Cer.         St,        O  ik^<\ud,  (!>-%> 

Dent,     flfl   i)     1_0  th,    B   d,  uJ 

Lab.      o_lp,    on  phjKflAb,  3 

Liq.       ca;  y,     1-1 1,      <b  r,  ai 

Sib.  and  asp.     c/3  p,  (£ii,  ?,  CA) 

"  rtS»3  a,  (S^d,  g 

2.  "»  g.'O  4,  iffi 


These  systems  enable  the  Telugu,  Kannadi, 
and  Malay&lam  to  give  Indian  words  in  their 
own  orthogi-aphy,  while  Tamil  must  transform 
them  according  to  the  necessities  of  its  insuffi- 
cient alphabet.  A  sentence  ia  in  all  the  Dra^ 
vidian  languages  an  absolute  whole.  The  words 
are  closely  ooSnected,  and  the  junction  of  vow- 
els or  consonants,  vowel  and  consonant,  or  con- 
sonant and  vowel,  at  the  end  and  beginning  of 
two  words,  produces  various  euphonic  changes. 
The  aceent,  however,  remains  always  on  the 
root  syllable,  which  is  in  all  oases  the  first  syl- 
lable of  a  word.  The  parts  of  speech  may  be 
reduced  to  only  two  groups  of  nouns  and 
verbs.    There  is  hardly  what  is  called  a  gram- 
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matical  gender,  escepting  in  the  pronoun  of 
the  third  person,  which  belonga  mostly  to  the 
vcrh,  iNouns  are  distingnislied,  however,  as 
helonging  either  to  the  higher  or  to  the  lower 
caste,  the  one  compnsiDg  rational  and  the 
other  irrational  heings ;  men,  gods,  demigods, 
spirits,  and  the  like,  forming  one  group,  and 
animals,  inanimate  objects,  and  subjective  ideas, 
the  other."  Singular  and  plural  numbers  are 
distinguished,  the  latter  by  means  of  high-  or 
low-caste  sumses.  The  former  was  originally 
called  mdr,  and  is  now  chiefly  employed  as  an 
honorific  plural ;  otherwise  it  is  reduced  to  or, 
dr,  ir,  ana  ir,  appearing  in  Telugu  and  Kannadi 
aa  OTM,  uru,  ru,  ri,  dm,  and  Sru.  The  latter 
was  originally  called  ital  and  gal,  as  still  clearly 
Been  in  Tamil  and  Malayftlain.  In  Canarese  it 
is  gain.  The  cases  are  indicated  by  means  of 
Bamxes.  The  declension  of  nouns  is  shown  in 
thefollowingesaniples;  1.  Tamil.  Singular — 
nom.  rdya^  (rrniijonr),  a  king,  ace.  rdya'^j, 
gen.  rdya^udfya  (rTniij49'iSint_UJ  ),  dat  rd- 
ya^ukhi(^Un\U0'^^y,  tii\. r&yanilirundu, 
instr.  T&yandl,  loo.  Tayaj^il,  rdya^idafUl ;  plu- 
ral—nom.  rdyar  {  rrryiufr),  acc-  riJyarj,  gen, 
rdyarudjya  ( rr  nnJiTgOffi  i_  lu),  dat.  rwywrahkit, 
abl,  rdyarilirundi^  instr,  rdya/rdl,  loc.  rdyanl, 
rdyaridattil.  2.  Teliigu.  Singular — nom.jur- 
Tamv  (  jtfi^aC  ),  ft  horse,  ace.  gurramunu,  gen. 
gwrrwamyohka  (t^^oW— )>  dat.  gurranm- 
ku,  gurramunaku,  instr.  gurramu£e,ta,  loc.  g%r- 
ramulS;  plural — nom.  gurramv-lu,  ace.  gurra- 
mulami,  gen.  gurramvla,  dat.  gurramulaku, 
inatr.  gv.Tram.v,la6eta,  loo.  guTramvlaU.  S. 
Malaydlam.  Singular — nom.  mala,  a  moun- 
tain, ace.  malayg,  gen.  malayuU,  dat.  malekka, 
abL  malayilninna,  instr.  mataydl,  loo.  mala- 
yil ;  plurd — nom.  malaial,  ace.  malakaU,  gen. 
TtiaiakalutS,  dat.  malahatakka,  abl.  m'alaltal- 
iloTiinna,  instr.  malakaldl,  loc.  malahalil.  4. 
Kannadi  or  Canarese.  Sii^ular — nom.  mara- 
xiw,  a  tree,  ace  nuM-ata,^  gen.  marada,  dat  ma- 
raicJce,  abh  maradadeteinda,  instr,  maradi 
loc  maradalli;  plnral — nom.  truiragdlu, 
maragala,  gen.  maraga^a,  dat.  mar'agalige, 
abl.  ma/ragaladeieindti,  instr.  maragalinda,  loc. 
maragalalU.  5.  Zfaiw.  Singular — nom.  mora,  a 
tree,  aec  marana,  gen.  marada,  dat.  maraia, 
instr.  maradda,  loc.  marada;  plural — nom. 
maraiulu,  ace.  mofakuluna,  gen.  marahula, 
dat.  marahvluka,  instf.  marakidvdda,  loc. 
maraJeulvda.  Adjectives  remain  always  un- 
changed in  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  al- 
ways precede  their  nouns.  Personal  pronouns, 
however,  are  capable  of  inflection.  The  pro- 
noun of  the  first  person  singular,  nominative, 
ia  in  Tamil  nd^,  Telugn  nSnu,  Kannadi  ndna, 
MalayMam  Ma,  Tulu  ydn;  plnraf,  Tamil  ndm, 
Telugu  miova,  Kannadi  ndm,  dm,  and  ntJnu, 
MalayMam  n4n,  Tnln  tuimma.  In  Sen-Tamil 
the  suffii  gal'is  added  to  produce  a  pure  plural 
form;  hence  ndngal  instead  of  ndm.  The 
first  ten  cardinal  numbers  in  Tamil  are  o^^m, 
frandu,  m4n^u,  ndlv,  ind-u,  d^u,  elu,  ettii, 
o^badv,,    and  pattu.     In  Telugu'  there  is  no 


word  for  one ;  the  others  are  rendy,  m4du, 
ndlugu,  aidu,  dru,  yedu,  yenimidi,  tcmmidi, 
anApadi;  in  Kannadi  the  ten  are  oiidu,  eradu, 
m'S/ni,  ndlku,  aidu,  aru,  ilu,  entu,  om  hliattu, 
and  hattu;  and  in  Malay^lam,  onna,  raiita, 
m.'&Tma,  Ji&la,  aiUSa,  d^a,  ela,  etta,  onpata,  and 
patta.  The  most  peculiar  constituent  of  the 
Dravidian  languages  is  the  verb,  which  is  a 
mere  compound  of  a  form  of  the  noun  with 
a  personal  pronoun.  Caldwell  says  of  it: 
"When  case  signs  are  attached  to  a  root,  or 
when,  without  the  addition  of  case  signs,  it 
is  used  as  the  nominative  of  a  verb,  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  noun;  the  same  root  becomes  a 
verb  without  any  infernal  change  or  forma- 
tive addition,  when  the  signs  of  tense  and  the 
Sronouns  or  their  terminal  fragments  are  sof- 
xedtoit."  Further  on  he  says ;  "Tlie  struc- 
ture of  the  Dravidian  verb  is  strictly  aggluti- 
native. The  partacles  which  express  the  ideas 
of  mood  ana  tense,  transition,  intransition, 
causation,  and  negation,  together  with  the  pro- 
nominal fragments  by  which  person,  numher, 
and  gender  are  denoted,  are  annexed  or  ag- 
glutinated to  the  root  in  so  regular  a  series 
and  by  so  qniet  a  process,  that  generally  no 
change  whatever,  or  at  most  only  a  slight 
euphonic  change,  is  eflected  either  in  the  root 
or  in  any  of  the  snfBied  particles.  As  the 
Dravidian  noun  has  but  one  declension,  so  the 
Dravidian  verb  has  only  one  conjugation  and 
but  very  few  irregular  forms."— -Cingalese  or 
Singhalese,  the  language  of  the  Elu,  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  incorporated  a  large 
number  of  PfLI!  and  Swiskrit  words,  while  the 
modern  modifications  of  it  are  tmged  with  Ma- 
lay. (See  Cingalese  Lahaiiage.)  The  Elu 
alphabet  has  34  consonants  and  13  vowels. 
This  alphabet  may  be  elasafied  as  follows : 

Gntt.  eSik,  ^M,  tag,  63  git,  © ". 
Pal.      Q-f,    ti'Sh,  13^,  ^}^h,^ii. 

Cer.  9  (,  £)  th,  Q  ^,  tb  dh,  ^  n. 
Dent.  5ri  (,  (5  tl,  ^  d,  Qi  dh,  -iTi  n. 
Lab.       O  i^,     O  ph,  ft)  i,     fS>  Ih,    9  m. 

Semi-vow-   \     ^  ^'  <?''"■  ^  ^r       0  ?- 

els I      Qv. 

Sib.  and  asp.       «B  p,  0  s,  £3 ",      f^  S. 

^a,  %i,  C%     ^e. 

Vowels  ...   -l  ®0  a',  C)  "^  "Sj  '^"^  ^^  <h 

^i,  a>v.,  fS  ^,  ■  ^  0. 

There  is  no  grammatieal  gender,  though  gram- 
marians distingoish  between  male  and  female, 
restricted  however  to  animate  beings,  and  even 
this  is  very  vaguely  appbed.  Feminines  are  in- 
dicated by  the  Sanskritic  termination  i,  inni, 
or  inna.  The  plural  is  formed  either  by  substi- 
tuting S  for  the  final  d,  or  by  dropping  the  final 
vowel,  and  further  by  one  of  the  four  affixes 
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nom.  pwrueayd  (  0(JtC3O3  )i  » tiian,  acc.  p^lnl- 

aJ 
sayd,  voo.  purusayS,  gen.  puTuaaydgi,  dat.piiJTi- 
say&ta.,  abl.  purmayagen,  instr.  purmayavisin, 

loc    puruaahulerehi    (  0(5tC3C»®!3i©OS3  3  ; 
plural— nom.   purmayo    ( Oi3i.a©i:M  i'    ^o. 


purusayankerehi.  This  inflection  of  nouns 
varies  according  to  the  final  Towel.  Adjec- 
tives precede  the  substantive,  and  remain  un- 
changed. The  comparative  is  formed  by 
f>add,  vediya,  or  jiediyen,  and  the  saperlafive 
hj'aU  DriM„whioli  partiolea  are  always  pre- 
fixed to  adjectives.  In  comparing  two  objects, 
the  object  compared  with  another  is  put  in 
the  dative.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person 
singular  ia  mama,  plural  api;  second  person 
maaonline  singular  to,  plnral  topi;  feminine 
singular  ti,  plural  ti!4.  Bat  there  are  several 
other  forms  of  this  pronoun  in  use,  wliich  are 
employed  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person 
addressed.  The  prononn  of  the  third  person 
singular  is  ehu  or  &,  plnral  ula;  the  abbrevia- 
tion 4  being  mainly  nsed  in  formal  disoonrse. 
The  first  ten  cardinal  numbers  are  Ska,  deka, 
tuna,  hatara,  paha,  haya,  hata,  ata,  nevaya  or 
namaya,  and  dahaya.  Ordinals  are  formed  l>y 
suffixing  veni.  Verbs  are  divided  into  transi- 
tives  and  intransitives,  and  are  distinguished 
as  active  and  passive.  The  tenses,  of  which 
there  are  eight,  viz.,  two  of  tlie  present,  an 
imperfect,  perfect,  past  perfect,  and  future, 
are  formed  by  means  of  participial  f ormatives 
and  anxiliariea.  Nnmber  and  person  are  in- 
dicated merely  by  the  personal  pronouns  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  verbs. --See  Edse  der 
Jfovara ;  Lmgm»ikeheT  TheU,  by  Friedrioh 
Mailer  (Vienna,  1867),  and  EtknographUcher 
Theil,  by  Mailer  and  Scherzer  (1888) ;  Beames, 
"Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Modem  Aryan 
Languages  of  India"  (London,  1872  et  ^q.); 
and  the  journals  of  the  royal  Asiatic  society 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  roy^ 
Asiatic  society  of  Bengal. 

INDIA,  Sellglons  and  BrilgloDS  Literature  of. 
In  the  present  state  of  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  their  chronological  order,  it  seems  advi- 
sable to  treat  the  comparatively  few  monu- 
ments of  the  literature  of  India  with  which 
we  have  become  acqndnted  in  connection  with 
the  various  periods  of  the  religions  history  of 
the  country  for  which  they  form  the  sources 
of  our  information.  The  character  of  the  first 
two  periods  is  depicted  in  several  writings 
which  may  be  classified  as  monuments  of  Vedio 
and  of  Sanskrit  literature.  The  first  embraces 
the  hymns  of  the  Veda,  the  Br^hmanas,  and 


the  Satras.  Tlie  Veda-SanJiitas  or  Veda  text,^ 
exist  in  four  collections ;  Eig-Veda,  Sama- Ve- 
da, Yajur-Veda,  and  Atharva-Veda.  The  Kig- 
Veda  IS  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collec- 
tion. The  hyjlms  are  grouped  in  it  chiefly  ac- 
cording to  their  asserted  anthora.  They  com- 
prise 1,028  »Q,kta,  hymns,  and  10,580  rik,  verses, 
which  are  divided  into  10  mandala,  circles  or 
books.  The  SSma-Veda-SanhitJ  is  a  body  of 
verses  culled  from  the  hymns  of  tlie  Rig- Veda, 
along  with  a  few  others,  arranged  into  forms 
suitable  for  chanting.  It  is  supposed  to  bo 
older  than  the  compilation  of  the  Eig-Veda, 
as  it  does  not  contain  any  of  the  verses  in  the 
latter  which  appear  to  be  of  a  late  date.  The 
Yajur-Veda  pves  the  verses  and  formulas 
of  words  to  be  recited  during  the  progress 
of  the  ceremonies  attending  sacrifice.  There 
are  two  editions  of  it,  which  however  differ 
only  in  arrangement.  The  black  Tajur-Veda 
or  Taittiriya-Sanhitft  gives  also  dogmatic  es- 
^aaations,  while  the  white  Tajur-Veda  or 
VSjasan6yi-Sanhiti  contains  only  the  verses  of 
the  ritual.  The  Atharva-Veda  seems  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  tenth  maitdala  of  the  Rig- 
Veda;  it  is  a  collection  of  hymns  of  various 
date  and  character,  but  predominantly  supersti- 
tious. The  Br^manas  furnish  descriptions  of 
the  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  SanhitSs,  and 
numerous  legends  bearing  on  them ;  but  they 
are  full  of  repetitions.  They  have  an  adden- 
dum of  philosophical  speculations,  called  Aran- 
yaka,  forest  portion,  probably  from  the  fact 
that  philosophers  generally  lived  as  hermits  in 
the  woods.  Aportion  of  the  Aranyaka  is  called 
TJpanishad,  session,  and  contains  speculations 
depietingthe  Brahraanical  system  of 'pantheism. 
The  Sdtras  are  collections  of  practical  rules 
respecting  matters  of  ceremony  and  worship. 
Such  are  especially  the  Crauta-Sfttras,  or  the  re- 
vealed, while  the  Grihya-Sfltras,  or  the  domes- 
tic, ssem  to  be  oral  traditions  giving  rules  of 
conduct  and  general  behavior.  S4tras  which 
espMn  the  langn^e,  mythology,  or  astrology 
of  the  Vedas  are  called  Vedfingas,  or  members 
of  the  Vedas.  Those  which  attempt  to  analyze 
the  philosophy  of  the  Vedas  bear  the  name  of 
Te^nta,  or  purpose  of  the  Vedas.  Linguis- 
tically considered,  these  last  belong  to  the  next, 
or  Sanskrit  period,  distinguished  by  a  later 
character  of  the  language.  Prof.  Mas  Mailer 
divides  the  interval  in  Tvhioh  the  books  enu- 
merated appeared  into  four  periods.  The  first 
of  these,  the  Chhaudas  period,  or  the  period 
of  spontaneous  poetic  productiveness,  he  com- 
putes to  have  lasted  from  1300  to  1000  B.  C, 
and  during  that  time  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Vedic  hymns  were  composed.  The  second, 
the  Mantra  or  "sacred  formula"  period,  com- 
prises the  nest  two  centuries,  and  its  hymns 
bear  traces  of  the  growth  of  a  sacerdotal  spirit 
and  system.  The  third  or  BrShmana  period 
closes  at  600  B.  C,  and  the  fourth  or  Sifra 
period  is  assigned  to  the  time  subsequent  to 
It,  and  ending  200  B.  0.  Prof,  W.  D.  Whit- 
ney,   however,    holds    that   thi.s    chronology 
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is  "a  mere  conjectural  hypothesis,  which  ia 
not  fairly  entitled  even  to  temporary  and 
provisional  aceeptanee."  Among  the  works 
belonging  to  the  Stltra  division  are  some- 
times reckoned  the  Pritiefilthyas,  which  are 
treatises  esplaining  the  phonetic  peculiarities  of 
the  text  of  the  hymns,  and  the  Anukramanis, 
which  are  indices  to  the  texts,  and  state  the 
author,  theme,  length,  and  metres  of  each 
hymn.  During  the  period  that  Sanskrit  gradu- 
ally ceased  to  be  the  national  tongue,  there 
seem  to  have  appeared  also  a  number  of  works 
which  arc  of  considerable  importance  for  the 
history  of  the  country  as  well  as  forita  religion. 
They  are  the  Dharmagfistras  or  hooks  of  laws, 
66  in  number,  of  which  the  famous  laws  ot 
Mann,  which  the  Hindoos  still  regard  as  the 
standard  of  their  public  and  social  law,  are 
probably  the  oldest.  In  its  present  form, 
and  from  the  internal  evidence  of  its  opposi-  i 
tion  to  Buddhism,  this  work  is  supposed  to  i 
date  from  about  the  4th  century  B.  0.  It  lays 
down  the  roles  which  are  to  guide  persons  of 
various  castes  in  their  behavior  toward  each 
other,  and  contains  a  multitude  of  eosmogonic 
speculations.  The  chief  monuments  of  this  age, 
however,  are  two  long  epics  or  Itihfiaaa.  One 
is'  the  Mahabharata,  which  describes  the  feuds 
between  the  Pflndavas  and  Kauravaa,  royal 
races,  descendants  of  the  Bh&ratas.  In  its 
present  form  it  consists  of  more  than  100,000 
double  verses  or  ilohag,  of  which  the  best  known 
portions  are  the  Nala  and  the  Bha^vad-Gtt&. 
Lassen  places  the  redaction  of  this  epic  between 
400  and  350  B.  C,  Benfej  in  the  3d  century, 
and  Weber  in  the  last  two  centuries  before  our 
era.  The  other  epic  is  the  Efim&yana,  which 
describes  in  about  24,000  double  verses  the 
great  deeds  of  E&ma,  a  prince  of  Ay6dhya  or 
Oude,  resulting  in  the  extension  of  Aryan  do- 
minion over  the  Deccan  and  Ceylon.  EAma  is 
represented  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and 
■  Brahmanic  asceticism  and  hierarchy  are  domi- 
nant features  in  it.  As  the  Bftmilyana  contains 
no  allusions  to  Buddhism,  Lassen  considers  it 
the  older  of  the  two  epica;  but  Duncfcer  as- 
sjgns  it  to  a  later  date,  as  it  does  not  descrilie  an 
equally  well  defined  priesthood.  It  is  general- 
ly believed  that  both  epica  were  oripnally  oral 
productions ;  but  they  are  ascribed  to  special 
poets.  The  Eamayaua  ia  sdd  to  have  been 
sung  by  Kuga  and  Lava,  the  sons  of  its  hero, 
who  had  learned  it  from  the  Brahman  V&Imlki. 
Their  names  were  subsequently  contracted  into 
Kugllava,  which  came  to  be  applied  to  any  bard 
or  actor.  The  Mahfibhfirata  is  ascribed  to  Vyfl- 
sa,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  eye-witness 
of  the  events.  Vaigampayana,  his  pupil,  recited 
it  for  the  first  time  at  the  great  serpent  sacri- 
fice of  the  king  JanamEJaya,  Sfita  Ugragravas 
recited  it  a  second  time  at  the  sacrifice  of  ^au- 
naka.  The  narratives  of  the  Mahabhfirata  and 
RJmSyana  are  continued  by  the  Pur&nas,  which 
are  of  a  much  later  date,  and  which  are  written 
in  the  interest  of  religious  sects  subsequently 
developed ;  they  must  therefore  be  spoken  of 
vol..  IX.— 15 
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after  an  account  of  the  earliest  forms  of  the 
reli^on  of  India, — The  Rig-Veda  states  in  sev- 
eral passages  that  the  gods  are  33  in  number, 
though  according  to  its  own  showing  this  num- 
ber is  far  too  small.  There  are  three  classes 
of  gods :  of  the  heavens,  the  air,  and  the  earth. 
The  separation  of  the  heavens  and  the  air  or 
atmospliere  is  based  on  a  distinction  between 
light  and  air.  Tlie  home  of  the  gods  of  light 
is  beyond  those  of  the  air.  light  is  not  con- 
sidered as  dependent  on  the  solar  body,  but  as 
an  independent  and  eternal  force.  The  domain 
of  the  gods  of  the  air  lies  therefore  between 
the  earth  and  the  source  of  light,  and  their 
main  olEce  ia  to  provide  a  free  passage  for 
the  light  and  rain  which  the  gods  furthest  off 
wish  to  pour  upon  the  earth.  The  Hindoo  idea 
of  what  is  divine  seems  to  attach  itself  to  that 
of  light.  The  word  for  god  is  diva,  which 
comes  from  the  root  div,  meaning  to  shine  or 
glitter.  Sflrya  is  the  principal  godhead  in 
heaven,  Vflyu  or  Indra  of  the  air,  and  Agni 
of  the  earth.  The  gods  of  heaven  never  ap- 
pear as  sensual  and  mythological  aa  those  of 
the  other  two  apheres.  There  are  some  whose 
symbol  of  divinity  is  not  limited  to  a  single 
object  of  nature ;  such  ia  Aditi,  who  is  either 
a  god  or  a  goddess,  and  whose  sons  are  the 
Adityas.  This  divinity  is  rarely  mentioned  in 
the  older  Vedas  as  a  personification,  but  gen- 
erally as  the  abstract  idea  of  the  eternal  and 
infinite.  The  sons  of  Aditi  arc  Mitra,  Varuna, 
Aryaman,  Bhaga,  Daksha,  and  An(;a ;  but  in 
some  instances  as  many  as  seven,  eight,  and 
oven  twelve  Adityas  are  mentioned,  withont 
the  distinction  being  always  clearly  maintained, 
it  seems  that  Mitra  is  the  heavenly  light  of  the 
day,  and  Varuna  of  the  night.  ITie  latter 
sometimes  appears  as  the  lord  of  all  three  re- 
^ons.  The  sun  has  several  names,  Sftrya  ia 
lie  usual  designation,  though  Savitri  also  oc- 
curs frequently  in  the  Vedas,  but  he  ia  gener- 
ally coupled  only  with  the  golden  and  glorious 
attributes  of  the  sun.  Gods  of  heaven  often 
represent  only  special  phenomena  of  light.  The 
Afvin  are  a  problematical  pair,  gods  of  the 
earliest  daylight.  Very  circumstantial  stories 
are  told  of  the  wonders  they  have  done  in  heal- 
ing and  saving.  Ushas,  the  dawn,  is  tbe  bean- 
lifnl  vii^n  who  opens  the  gate  of  heaven, 
chases  away  the  night,  and  invigorates  man  and 
beast.  The  beneficent  effects  of  solar  light 
are  represented  by  Pdsban.  He  protects  and 
multiplies  all  that  man  'owns,  guides  him  on 
his  journeys,  protects  him  against  robbers  and 
thieves,  and  directs  departed  souls.  His  chariot 
is  drawn  by  goats,  and  he  carries  a  goad.  He  is 
sometimes  invoked  in  conjunction  with  Indra,. 
but  has  Uttle  in  common  with  tbe  gods  of  the 
sphere  of  the  air.  yishnn  must  also  be  reck- 
oned as  a  sun  god.  His  name  is  seldom  men- 
tioned in  the  Vedas.  He  has  passed  through 
the  whole  universe  with  only  mree  steps,  and 
has  taken  his  domicile  near  Indra.  He  has 
given  the  earth  to  man,  the  descendant  of 
Manu,  as  his  inheritance.    The  nnbroken  ordec 
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of  the  world  is  principally  due  to  him.  la  the 
Vedas  he  is  the  friend  of  Indra,  whose  place 
in  the  worship  of  the  Indian  people  he  after- 
ward usurped. — In  the  sphere  of  wr  there  are 
demons,  dark  beings,  Ealishasaa  and  Aauras, 
The  other  gods  of  tliis  repon  have  to  battle 
with  them  in  order  to  chase  them  away.  They 
receive  new  v^or  for  these  contests  from  the 
Bacrificea  whiS  man.  offers  up  to  them.  In 
conrae  of  time  they  became  more  popniar  tlian 
the  Adityas,  but  they  grew  also  more  human- 
like than  they.  Their  chief  waa  Indra,  the  god 
of  thunder  storms.  Though  the  Maruts  and 
Vishnu  were  at  his  side,  it  was  he  alone  who 
conquered  the  demons,  and  therefore  it  is  he 
who  shields  man  in  battle.  His  principal  an- 
t^nist  among  the  demons  is  Vritra,  or  he 
who  covers  np  or  hides.  This  Tritra  disposes 
the  clouds  so  tliat  the  waters  of  heaven  cannot 
descend  upon  the  earth,  Pani  imprisons  the 
waters  like  cows  in  the  caverns  of  the  rooks, 
but  Indra  liberates  them  and  makes  them  flow 
upon  man  over  the  corpse  of  Vritra.  Indra 
moves  about  in  a  golden  chariot,  drawn  by 
reddish  horses  with  golden  manea  and  hair 
like  the  plumes  of  a  peacock.  Prayer  har- 
nesses Indra'a  horses;  Tvaahtri,  the  artist  of 
heaven,  fashioned  a  thunderbolt  for  him  ■  and 
heaven  and  earth,  and  even  Tvashtri  himself, 
tremble  when  his  thnnder  rolls.  The  gods 
of  wind  and  rain  compose  Indra's  snite-  they 
are  V&yu,  the  Maruts  or  Eudras,  and  Eudra 
himself.  Viyu  is  the  wind,  but  little  else  is 
known  of  him.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  ven- 
eration of  the  people  by  Vita,  who  is  the 
sou!  of  the  gods  and  the  source  of  the  world. 
There  are  27  or  three  times  60  Maruts  or 
Eudras,  sons  ol  Eudra  and  Prieni,  the  kind 

fods  of  the  rain;  they  form  Indra's  armed 
odj  guard,  have  iron  teeth  and  roar  like 
lions,  and  they  sometimes  darken  the  sun,  hut 
always  remove  their  curtains  after  a  while. 
Eudra,  the  strongest  of  them  all,  roars  the 
loudest;  he  is  the  god  of  storms,  whom  man 
must  fear,  and  whose  sacrifices  must  not  be 
neglected.  He  is  besought  to  spare  the  lives 
of  the  members  of  the  family,  and  also  of  the 
cattle.  In  course  of  time  he  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  forerunner  of  Siva  (^iva).- — The 
third  division,  that  of  the  gods  of  the  earth,  is 
the  pantheism  of  the  Hindoo  religion.  Light 
is  the  revelation  of  the  divine,  and  as  far  as 
man  can  produce  light,  so  far  can  he  attain 
toward  the  <yvine.  Agni,  the  god  of  flre,  waa 
let  down  from  heaven  by  Mitarifvan,  the 
messenger  of  Vivasvat.  The  Eishi  (pious) 
Atharvan  found  him  concealed  in  wood,  and 
by  friction  induced  him  to  come  out.  Indra 
.  probably  begat  him  between  two  stones,  or 
perhaps  the  aurora  pive  birth  to  him,  or  he 
may  be  a  child  of  Indra  and  Vishnu.  His 
origin  is  threefold:  of  heaven,  of  earth,  and 
of  dr.  He  has  a  twofold  activity.  He  is  a 
messenger  between  the  gods  and  man,  not  as  a 
low  subordinate,  but  as  a  viceroy  and  guardian 
of  the  heavenly  light  on  earth ;  he  pierces  the 
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demons  with  his  arrows,  and  he  keeps  man 
from  evil ;  in  a  word,  he  is  the  protector  of 
human  beings.  His  other  office  is  to  act  as 
messenger  between  man  and  the  gods ;  when- 
ever a  tire  is  lit,  the  goda  must  come,  for  Agni 
calls  them ;  what  the  gods  do  for  man  is  due 
to  his  intercession.  The  consequence  was  that 
soon  the  merits  of  Indra  came  to  be  those  of 
Agni;  hebecametheVritra-killcr.  S6maisalso 
a  god.  It  is  a  beverage  prepared  from  the  plant 
a»eUpia»  aeida  or  from  sarcoHtemma  -oiminale; 
the  juice  of  these  plants  was  fermented,  mixed 
with  milk  and  flour,  and  offered  to  the  gods. 
It  was  the  hidden  fire,  its  intoxicating  power, 
which  man  adored.  Soma  lends  immortality 
as  well  to  man  as  to  the  gods.  His  works  are 
as  great  as  those  of  Agni,  for  even  Indra  must 
first  be  intoxicated  to  gain  strength  to  kill  Vri- 
tra. The  gods  were  thna  considered  to  be  in 
need  of  the  ofierings  of  man  to  carry  out  their 
purpose.  In  fact,  without  prayer  and  sacri- 
fice the  gods  cannot  rule  the  world.  Prayer 
necessitates  their  fulfilling  man's  wishes.  Con- 
centrated devotion  and  penance  are  mightier 
than  all  the  gods,  and  hence  the  priest,  the 
hermit,  the  devotee,  and  the  wise  ■are  greater 
and  more  powerful  than  the  gods  themselves. 
This  is  the  key  of  Brahmanism.  The  Vedic 
hymns  speak  also  of  minor  gods  of  nature, 
like  Trita  and  Sarasvati,  the  goddess  of  the 
river  of  that  name.  The  Sindhn,  or  Indus,  is 
themost  impetuous  of  them  ail.  TheAsparasas 
are  female  spirits  of  the  air,  much  to  he  fear- 
ed ;  but  like  the  nymphs  of  the  Greeks  they  of- 
ten bring  joy  and  happiness.  The  great  Veda 
gods  mnat  have  wives,  and  accordingly  the 
names  IndrAnl,  AgnSyi,  Varunanl,  Afvini,  and 
EodaM  occur  in  the  hymns.  Lakshmi  appears 
in  later  times  as  the  wife  of  Vishnu,  and  acts 
as  a  goddess  of  fortune.  The  Eibhns  are  men 
who  have  been  raised  to  the  nature  of  goda 
on  account  of  their  great  piety.  The  AUiar- 
va-Veda  mentions  a  few  names  which  seem 
to  represent  similarly  deified  personifications. 
Every  object  used  in  sacrificing  was  considered 
in  some  degree  divine,  and  hence  the  Brahmans 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  real  gods  of  thp 
earth,  Brahmanaspatior  Brihaspati,  the  god 
of  prayer,  was  subsequently  turned  into  the 
great  god  Brahma.  His  works  are  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Indra,  and  also  to  Agni  and  S&ma ; 
but  he  is  quite  as  often  said  to  be  the  father  of 
the  gods.    Prayer  and  sacrifice  have  a  creative 

fhowor,  and  thus  Brahmanaspati,  the  personified 
ord  of  prayer,  is  considered  to  bo  the  father  of 
the  god^,  or  the  pantheistic  principle  of  the 
world.  Vateh,  the  goddess  of  the  word  or  of 
speedi,  plays  awmilar  part.  The  word,  whether 
spoken  by  man  or  by  the  gods,  has  also  a  crea- 
tive power.  Similarly  Prana,  life  or  breath, 
K6ma,  love  and  desire,  KSIa,  time  and  the  pro- 
ducer of  heaven  and  earth,  and  Purusha,  the 
ideal  man  or  the  spirit  of  the  world,  appear 
in  the  Vedas  as  creative  principles.  Hiranya- 
garbha,  the  golden-wombed,  Snd  Praj&pati,  the 
lord  of  creatures,  represent  the  creator  as  a 
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personified  god.  The  two  names  were  ori^- 
nally,  it  seems,  epithets  of  Savitri,  the  god  of 
tlio  sun,  and  tbey  reappear  subseqaently  m 
epitheta  of  the  god  BrahmA. — The  Vedas  ad- 
here to  no  one  settled  account  of  the  crea- 
tion. Its  existence  is  generally  attributed  to 
the  power  of  sacrifice  brought  hy  the  gods. 
It  is  Purusha,  man  as  a  representative  of  hn- 
Bianity,  the  ideal  man  or  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  wlio  takes  the  place  of  the  sacrificial 
animal,  and  Indra  and  Agni  arise  from  Mm. 
This  is  the  account  given  in  the  Furusha- 
Sdkta  of  the  Eig-Teda.  Another  hjmn  of  the 
Eig-Vedfl  gives  a  more  philosophical  reason  for 
the  osiatence  of  the  world.  Here  it  is  reli^ous 
meditation  which  produces  it.  First  was  form- 
ed the  desire,  or  Mtna,  lovo,  which  was  the 
first  seed.  Fire  is  the  creative  element  aa  welt 
in  the  soal  of  the  world  as  in  the  soul  of  man, 
and  it  is  love,  idma,  that  calls  it  forth  and 
causes  it  to  create.  Two  names,  Yama  and 
Manu,  appear  as  those  of  the  first  man,  Yama 
is  the  first  man  who  died,  and  he  shows  the 
dead  the  way  into  the  other  world,  where  he 
rules.  Manu  is  the  first  ancestor  of  mankind ; 
he  is  Father  Manu,  and  the  Aryans  are  his 
people ;  it  is  he  who  introduced  the  rite  of 
sacrifice.  The  gods  nourish  and  protect  hm^ 
and  Vishnu  has  assigned  to  him  the  earth  as 
his  dwelling  place.  In  later  times  his  name  is 
coupled  with  the  legend  of  the  flood,  hut  there 
are  no  indications  of  such  revolutions  of  the 
earth,  in  the  Veda-Sanhitfls.  Yama  and  Mann 
are  sons  of  Vivaavat,  one  of  the  Adityas,  and 
of  Saranyu,  the  immortal  daughter  of  Tvashtri. 
Yama  tafeea  the  deceased  into  a  world  which 
is  as  sensual  as  theMohammedan  paradise,  and 
where  they  feast  with  the  gods  and  drink 
Soma.  It  is  Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  who  in  con- 
sumii^  the  body  recreates  it  into  a  celestial 
form,  and  it  is  Sflma  who  gives  it  immortality. 
The  people  mast  worship  their  ancestors,  for 
they  are  not  dead,  but  live  with  the  gods,  who 
share  their  power  with  them.  There  is  little 
in  the  Vedaa  to  show  that  the  dead  were  ever 
supposed  to  be  punished,  unless  they  werehos- 
tilo  races  or  personal  enemies. — The  worship 
of  the  gods  was  at  first  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
each  family.  There  were  no  temples.  Sacri- 
fices were  offered  under  the  open  sky  or  at  the 
family  hearth.  Agni  could  can  the  gods  wher- 
ever his  fire  was  Bnming;  this  was  fed  with 
clarified  butter,  of  which  he  was  fond.  S6ma 
was  carefuUy  prepared  according  to  numerous 
preaoriptjons.  Colebrooke  denies  that  the 
ancient  Aryans  offered  also  human  sacrifices; 
but  German  scholars,  sa  Weber  and  others, 
think  that  it  admits  of  no  doubt.  Sacrifice 
was  neither  a  thank  offering  nor  a  sin  offer- 
ing; it  was  a  contract  between  man  and  the 
gods,  and  the  latter  were  obliged,  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  the  former  whenever  a  sacrifice 
was  offered.  If  any  fault  had  been  committed 
in  the  ceremony  of  sacrificing,  so  that  the 
gods  would  not  accept  it,  it  was  simply  repeat- 
ed.    The  light  thrown  hy  the  Vedas  on  the  re- 


li^ous  constitution  of  the  ancient  Aryans  re- 
veals that  the  poets  of  the  hymns  were  not  aH 
of  a  priestly  caste ;  but  subsequently  they  were 
all  Erahmans,  and  the  king  Vif  vfUnitra,  who 
had  composed  a  number  of  hymns,  including 
the  celebrated  Gayatrt,  was  specially  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Brahman  hy  a  later  legend,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  able  to  write  poems.  The  Eishi,  the 
pious,  Eavi,  the  wise,  and  Muni,  hermits  of 
old,  were  therefore  not  all  priests.  But  the 
Brahmans  very  soon  formed  a  special  caste. 
Each  sacrifice  needed  a  hStri,  or  caller,  who 
recited  portions  of  the  Eig- Veda;  aaadhvaryv, 
or  sacrificer,  who  performed  all  the  work  con- 
nected with  it;  and  a  Brahman,  who  watched 
that  all  was  done  properly  and  in  order,  and  who 
understood  how  to  right  every  mistake  com- 
mitted. The  Brahman  was  therefore  the  hlgli 
priest,  who  had  the  power  and  wisdom  to  com- 
pel the  gods  to  f  ulnt  all  requests.  The  Brfih- 
manaa  were  his  successors,  who  came  to  be  re- 

farded  as  gods  upon  earth. .  The  personal  gods 
ndra,  Eudra,  Savjtri,  and  others,  were  too  poet- 
ical to  be  very  real  in  the  hearts  of  the  ancient 
Hindoos.  A  need  was  felt  for  a  more  sub- 
stantial authority,  and  the  priests  usurped  it, 
and  formed  tlie  Brahmanical  system  of  castes, 
which  made  them  like  gods  themselves.  This 
opens  the  second  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Indian  religions.— It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
spite  of  Ilie  complete  penetration  of  Aryan 
culture  over  the  whole  of  the  Indian  peninsula 
and  even  Ceylon,  the  Hindoos  fwled  to  estab- 
lish a  vast  and  powerful  empire.  It  seems 
that  the  conquests  told  in  the  ESm&yana  and 
the  MaMhMrata  were  rather  reli^ous  than 
political.  When  the  Aryans  mingled  with  the 
native  population  of  the  peninsula,  they  held 
a  superior  position  among  them  from  mere  dis- 
tinction of  color.  The  Sanskrit  for  caste  huar- 
na,  which  originally  signified  color.  The  Sudras 
(Cfldras)  therefore  form  only  what  Max  Mtlller 
has  called  an  ethnological  caste.  They  are  the 
dark  prior  occnpanta  of  the  land  of  the  Ganges, 
whom  the  light-complex  ioned  race  considered 
inferior  to  themselves.  The  Vedic  hooks  di- 
vide the  entire  Indian  population  into  fonr 
castes,  bnt  this  nnmher  is  really  in  comparison 
aa  much  below  the  mark  as  the  33  gods  have 
been  found  to  be.  Manu's  hook  of  laws  states 
that  there  were  16  mixed  castes,  besides  the  four 
principal  ones.  These  were,  besides  the  Sudras 
already  mentioned,  the  Bralunans,  Kshatriyas, 
and  Vaisyaa  (Vaipyas).  The  Brahmans  were 
to  read  and  teach  the  Veda,  offer  sacrifice,  con- 
duct the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifices  made  by 
the  people,  and  to  receive  and  make  gifts. 
The  Kshatriyas  were  to  pi-otect  the  people,  do 
charity,  offer  sacrifice,  read  the  holy  scriptures, 
but  without  teaching  them,  and  control  their 
desires.  The  V^syas  were  to  raise  cattle, 
cultivate  the  land,  carry  on  trade,  give  alms, 
sacrifice,  and  learn  to  say  prayers.  The  Sudras 
had  hut  one  duty,  tliat  of  doing  service  to  the 
other  castes.    The  majority  of  the  minor  or 
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mixed  castes  are  names  of  proiessions  and 
trades,  of  whioh  some  were  indicated  by  the 
names  of  the  cities  or  districts  in  which  they 
were  most  lai'gely  represented  and  famous. 
Thus  the  caste  of  singers,  who  descended,  as 
Manu  states,  from  a  vaisja  and  a  Kshatriya 
woman,  are  called  MBgadhas,  evidently  be- 
cause JGtgadha  was  at  one  time  the  home  of 
the  most  famous  singera.  These  trades  and 
professions  stood  in  various  degrees  of  esteem, 
and  their  oripn  waa  accordingly  stated  to  be 
from  various  unions  between  higher  and  lower 
castes.  The  aboriginal  population  waa  also 
gradually  classified  according  to  the  Aryan 
system,  whieh  gave  rise  to  the  other  division 
of  unclean  castes,  whom  Enropeans  call  pa- 
riahs, from  the  name  of  a  small  Tamil  caste 
of  this  grade  with  whom  they  came  most  in 
contact.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
castes  were  established  without  stmggle  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  reduced  to  infe- 
riority. For  a  time  kings,  nobility,  and  priests 
must  have  worked  hand  in  hand  to  subjngat* 
the  people.  The  legend  of  the  Faracu-Eama 
shows  that  the  Brahmans  did  not  gain  supe- 
riority over  the  Kshatriyaa  without  bloodshed. 
— Turning  to  the  changes  produced  in  the  reli- 
gious ideas  of  the  Hindoos  daring  this  period, 
it  is  seen  that  the  Vodio  pantheism  was  grad- 
naUy  absorbed  by  the  one  Brahma,  and  that 
the  character  of  Eindoo  worship  is  decidedly 
ascetic.  Speculation  is  no  longer  intent  on 
solving  the  mystery  of  the  oripn  of  the  world, 
but  on  devising  a  process  by  whioh  the  world 
ia  to  return  to  the  Brahma  from  which  it  ema- 
nated. This  ia  the  point  of  contact  between 
Bralmianism  and  Bnddhism.  Brahma,  in  the 
neuter  gender,  is  an  impersonality,  the  sum  of 
all  nature,  the  germ  of  all  that  is,  the  one  that 
embraces  everything.  The  Kfena  or  Talava- 
kSra  tipanishad  says  o£  it:  "Eye,  tongue, 
mind,  cannot  reach  it ;  we  comprehend  it  not ; 
we  cannot  teach  it  to  any  one ;  it  is  other  than 
all  that  is  known  and  all  that  is  unknown." 
Unmeaning  words  are  therefore  applied  to  it. 
One  of  them  is  the  mysterious  syllable  ^m,  the 
wonderful  trinity  of  sounds.  A  Sanskrit  6  is 
a  diphthong,  and  by  giving  it  a  nasal  utterance 
it  sounds  like  6m ;  hence  it  has  three  letters, 
but  only  one  sound.  The  Mandukya-Upanishad 
is  entirely  filled  with  esplanations  of  this  little 
word.  Among  others  it  says :  "Om  is  immor- 
tal. Its  unfolding  is  this  nniverse,  is  all  that 
was,  is,  and  shall  be.  Indeed,  all  is  tjie  word 
Sm. ;  and  if  there  is  anything  oulaide  of  these 
three  manifestations,  it  ia  also  om.  .  .  .  For 
this  all  is  Brahma ;  this  soul  is  Brahma.  This 
soul  has  four  existences."  A  ia  its  waking 
dition,  U  its  dreaming,  M  its  sleep,  and  the 
whole  is  ita  entire  existence.  Brahma  ai 
abstract  principle  of  the  world  reappeai 
&  concrete  mythological  form  as  the  god 
Brahma,  the  Vedio  Brahmanaspati.  He  is 
pictured  with  four  heads,  probably  as  lord  of 
the  four  regions  of  the  world.  He  is  Prajapati, 
the  lord  of  all  creatures,  and  Hiranyagarbha, 
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the  golden-wombed,  the  lord  of  the  sun.  Be- 
'ow  him  are  the  L6kapaias,  stationed  at  the 
^ight  comers  of  the  world  to  ward  ofi  the  evil 
spirits,  the  Asaras;  they  are  Indra,  Agni,  Va- 
runa,  Sftrya,  Chandra  or  86ma  as  god  of  the 
on,  VSyu,  Yama,  and  Kuvfera.  The  Vedas 
not  mention  the  last,  who  was  originally  a 
n,  but  who  is  now  a  god  of  wealth,  as  a  re- 
ward, for  his  great  humility  to  the  Brahmans. 
Brahm&'s  wife  is  Sarasvatl,  who  has  ceased  to 
be  the  goddess  of  the  river,  and  is  now  goddess 
of  order,  harmony,  poetry,  oratory,  language, 
and  all  intelligence.  She  has  absorbed  the  attri- 
butes of  Vatch,  ind  is  invoked  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children.  She  is  depicted  with  a  book 
or  a  musical  instrument  in  her  hand.  It  is  still 
believed  that  prayer  and  sacrifice  called  the 
world  into  existence,  but  that  existence  lias  no 
special  purpose;  indeed,  it  is  of  evil,  for  evil 
came  into  the  world  with  the  world.  As  it  is 
impossible  that  there  ever  can  be  a  sinless  world, 
so  every  pious  person  desires  to  be  taken  out 
of  it,  and  to  be  relieved  of  his  personal  exis- 
tence. The  bright  and  happy  Veda  religion 
has  thus  been  transformed  into  a  gloomy  med- 
itation on  the  wretchedness  of  human  life. 
Fatalism  has  come  upon  tlie  Hindoo  people, 
and  they  say,  "  Man's  destiny  is  written  on  his 
skull."  This  laid  the  basis  for  astrology,  and 
Mann's  exclusion  of  astrologiats  from  the 
Bees  failed  to  root  out  the  belief  in  pre- 
destination. A  natural  consequence  was  a  fur- 
ther development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migrations of  the  soul,  Man  was  oppressed 
hy  the  numerous  distinctions  of  caste,  and  he 
was  taught  to  consider  them  as  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  world.  Every  creature  descended 
from  Brahma  had  to  pass  again  through  all 
the  previous  stages  of  his  present  existence  in 
order  to  reach  Brahma  again.  Manu  says; 
"  Man  is  bom  according  to  his  deeds,  ignorant, 
dumb,  blind,  deaf,  deformed ;  whoever  has  not 
done  penance  for  his  deeds  will  receive  his 
punislmient  at  Ms  birth."  Thus  one  who  stole 
fruit  would  be  a  monkey;  one  who  stole  a 
horse,  a  tiger ;  one  who  stole  balm,  a  rat. 
When  tranSormation  into  beasts  or  plants  is 
not  an  adequate  punishment,  the  evil  doers  are 
sent  into  one  of  the  eight  hells,  each  of  which 
is  more  tormenting  than  the  oUier.  Hell  is 
not  an  eternal  punishment,  but  thousands  of 
years  of  pain  hardly  suffice  for  a  complete  ab- 
solution. When  this  is  attained,  then  begins 
the  ascending  scale  of  transmigrations,  wjiich 
reach  to  Brahma;  but  it  is  possible  that  in  the 
renewed  existence  asa  human  being  man's  sins 
are  again  so  great  that  he  must  be  thrown 
back  to  hell.  Manu  ranks  worms,  insects, 
fishes,  serpents,  tortoises,  dogs,  and  asses  as  the 
lowest  order.  Elephants,  horses,  lions,  boars, 
Sudras,  and  people  not  speaking  Sanskrit  are 
a  step  higher.  The  third  class  comprises 
thieves,  actors,  Rakshasas,  and  Pig^has;  the 
fourth  athletes,  dancers,  armorers,  drunkards, 
and  Vaisyas;  the  fifth,  Kshatriyas,  kings,  emi- 
nent soldiers  and  orators,  the  Oandharvas  and 
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Asparases;  the  sixtb,  BrahmaES,  pions  peni- ' 
tents;  gods,  and  the  great  Eishis;  and  fiiiaUj 
above  thorn  all  is  Brahma.  Tliere  is  no  re- 
deemer in  ancient  Brahmanism;  everybody 
iimst  redeem  himseU.  But  sacrifice,  asceticism, 
and  pliilosophy  sometimes  succeed  in  reducing 
tiie  number  of  transmigrations  by  leading  to 
higher  stages  of '  existence.  Moat  transgres- 
sions are  of  the  nature  of  poUutiona.  Each 
cast©  is  within  itself  a  holy,  distinct,  and  pure 
people,  hut  contact  with  a  person  of  a  lower 
caste  than  one's  own  is  unclean.  The  dead, 
every  excretion  of  the  body,  birth,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  aesuai  life,  are  pollu- 
tions. Fortunately  the  cow  is  so  holy  that 
what  from  all  other  beings  wonld  be  the  most 
nnftlean  of  all  serves  the  Hindoos  as  a  purify- 
ing agent.  Water  and  cowdung  purify  every- 
thing. Penitence  consists  in  fasting  for  three 
days,  or  even  for  a  month,  in  conjunction  with 
various  mortifications  of  the  body  or  numerous 
recitations  of  prayers  and  portions  of  the  Ve- 
da. In  Manu's  code  the  penalty  for  intoxica- 
tion is  dreadful;  the  drunkard  is  condemned 
to  drink  boiling  rice  water  or  boiUng  juice  of 
cowdnng  or  urine  til!  he  dies.  The  killing  of 
a  cow  is  more  criminal  thaa  the  marder  of  n 
person  belonging  to  a  lower  caste.  Wlen  a 
Kshatriya  or  Vaisya  TinintentionaUy  slays  a 
3rahman,  he  shall,  without  wwting  for  the 


the  woods,  live  on  alms  for  12  years,  and  carry 
in  his  girdle  the  skuU  of  the  slain.  Bat  if  the 
slaying  of  a  Brahman  was  intentional,  then  the 
Kshatriya  shall  himself  demand  to  bo  shot,  or 
hold  his  head  three  times  in  a  fire  and  die. 
Sacrifice  was  still  greatly  practised  during  this 
■period,  though  modern  Brahmanism  has  for 
the  most  part  abandoned  all  bnt  the  household 
sacrifices.  Ancient  Brahmanism  distinguished 
four  kinds  of  sacriflee;  ha-uu,  liatir-yajna  or 
iikti,  oblation ;  pagu,  or  pa^-iandha,  animal 
offering;  «6ma  or tafimya-a^/r>ara,  drink  offer- 
ing; BJii  pd]ta-pa}na,  minor  offerings,  subse- 
quently called  griAya-karma,  house  offerings, 
consisting  partiy  of  food  and  partly  of  animals. 
The  sacrifice  of  animals  soon  fell  into  disuse,  and 
the  Satras  name  the  two  classes  of  meat 
animal  offerings  as  one.  These  sacrifices  ■ 
faithfully  performed  by  the  people,  but 
higher  castes  began  to  philosophize  on  I 
religion,  and  added  to  the  Br^hmana  scriptures 
the  Aranyakas  and  Upanishads,  as  containing 
the  essence  or  the  orthodox  interpretation  of 
the  entire  Hindoo  religion.  Manu's  book  of 
laws  sanctioned  them.  They  arc  mainly  expo- 
sitions of  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
sonls.  They  teach  that  greater  than  all  pfts 
to  the  fire  of  Agni  is  internal  self-combnstion, 
the  tapaa,  glow  or  fire  of  asceticism.  This  is 
the  new  baMS.  Man  is,  through  asceticism, 
meditation  or  philosophy,  and  penitence,  migh- 
tier than  aU  gods;  and  if  he  fulfils' the  laws 
prescribed  for  these  exercises,  he  is  immediate- 
ly released  from  any  further  transmigration  of 
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his  soul,  and  he  enters  at  once  into  Brahma. 
This  asceticism  is  permitted  only  to  the  thi'ee 
highest  castes,  the  twice  born,  dujai,  or 
Aryans.  A  Sudra  can  at  best,  and  with  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  self-denial,  attain 
oi3y  to  a  rebirth  into  these  fortunate  castes. 
Legends  like  those  of  Vicv&miti'a  and  Vasish- 
tha,  which  portrayed  the  wonderful  power 
which  the  ascetic  possessed  over  the  gods, 
filled  the  masses  also  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
doctrine  of  asceticism.  The  great  aim  of  the 
Aryan  race  was  no  longer  to  conquer  the  earth, 
but  to  subdue  every  natural  impulse,  and  to  be 
swallowed  np  by  Brahma,  as  a  drop  is  by  the 
ocean.  Though  this  asceticism  caused  an  enor- 
moas  waste  of  human  life,  it  also  gave  birth  to 
some  of  the  greatest  inteEectual  achievements 
of  which  man  is  capable. — This  leads  us  to  a 
new  period  in  the  history  of  the  religion  and 
literature  of  India,  which  is  eminenUy  one  of 
philosophy.'  Ancient  Hindoo  philosophy,  the 
precursor  of  that  of  Greece  ana  Rome,  was  an 
outgrowth  of  that  meditation  which  was  en- 
joined as  a  means  of  securing  a  quick  passage 
into  the  great  Brahma.  This  philosophy  is  in 
its  dms  much  loftier  and  in  its  processes  much 
more  ingenious  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  In- 
deed, in  spite  of  the  wonderful  abstrnseness  in 
which  it  is  sometimes  buried,  it  might  hear  fa- 
vorable comparison  with  the  philosophies  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries.  There  are  especially 
six  philosophical  systems  which  are  still  con- 
sidered to  be  orthodox,  as  they  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  Vedas.  They  may  be  re- 
duced also  to  three,  Vedflnta,  SS-nkhya,  and 
NyJlya,  each  of  which  is  represented  by  two 
forms.  Vedanta,  signifies  the  aim  or  end  of 
the  Teda.  Its  legendary  author  is  BSdarfiyana 
or  Veda-Tyasa,  who  is  said  to  he  the  author 
also  of  the  divine  Vedas  themselves  and  of  the 
Mdi&hharata,  The  development  of  Vedan- 
tism,  however,  reaches  into  the  time  of  modern 
Brahmanism,  The  Vedfinta-Sara,  a  small  book 
which  draws  the  ultimate  conclusions  of  the 
system,  is  probably  of  a  date  later  than  the 
8th  century  A.  D.  The  Pflr\'a-Mimfinsa  phi- 
losophy is  less  an  independent  system  than  a 
collection  of  addenda  for  the  Vedas,  showing 
how  they  ought  to  be  used.  There  is  a  theis- 
tic  Sfinkhya  or  Yoga  system  by  PatanjaU,  and 
an  atheistic  Sfinkhya  system  by  Kapila.  The 
Nyaya  system,  by  Gautama,  is  principally  oc- 
cupied with  the  principles  of  logic.  Gantama 
la     d  w    a         gi  fl     members;   Prop- 

o  ti       p  d   th  is  burning;  rea- 

s  n  Ae      f  m  k  n      example,  w."" 

r         w    te         m  k  burning;  ap^ 

t    n.      »       u       h  «  smoking;   infer- 

h    forest  is  burning. 
Kanada,  is  an  inde< 

N  fiya  philosophy.    It 
ter  in  the  form  of 

m  tic  eternity  of  the 
9  in  dilemma  in  the  Ve- 

danta,  which  however  is  more  clearly  express-' 
ed  in  the  Tedanta-SSra,  viz. :  either  Brahma 
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exi'ita,  and  the  world  does  not  exist;  or  the 
world  exists,  and  Brahma  does  not  esist.  In- 
asmuch as  Brahma  exists,  and  is  in  fact  the 
only  vastu  or  real  existence,  while  all  objects, 
especially  individnal  souls,  are  only  avastu,  or 
unreal,  it  follows  that  the  world  does  in  reality 
not  exist.  Other  philosophers  preferred  rather 
to  sacrifice  the  unity  of  Brahma  than  abandon 
the  idea  of  the  reality  of  the  world  and  of  in- 
dividual sools.  Eapila's  SSnldiya  system  fell 
into  atheism,  but  did  not  therefore  lose  its 
orthodoxy  with  the  Hindoos,  as  with  them 
meditation  and  penitence  are  mightier  than 
and  superior  to  tie  gods.  It  says  that  if  there 
were  a  god,  ho  wonld  be  either  limited  or  free, 
and  in  neither  case  could  he  be  a  creator.  For 
if  he  were  free  from  commotions  and  emotions, 
notbii^  could  move  him  to  create ;  and  if  he 
were  limited,  he  himself  would  be  subject  to 
illusions.  The  S4nkhya  explains  the  world  aa 
a  mingling  of  matter  and  spirit,  and  bears  in 
many  places  a  strong  resemblance  to  Aristotle's 
metaphysics.  Its  ultimate  conclusiou  is  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  new  birth  or  for  trans- 
migrations. It  seems,  however,  that  Xapila 
did  not  relinquish  ihe  presumption  of  a  per- 
sonal immortality.  He  argues  that  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  longings  of  the  human  heart,  there 
must  needs  bo  a  continuing  soul ;  aud  if  such. 
a  soul  be  denied,  there  cannot  be  a  highest  and 
final  destiny  in  store  for  man.  The  end  of  all 
Hindoo  philosophy  of  this  period  is  always, 
however,  that  the  ascetic,  whose  mind  is  above 
the  things  of  this  world  and  fathoms,  the  rea- 
son of  the  existence  of  all  things,  need  not 
wander  through  other  bodies,  but  is  imme- 
diately after  death  absorbed  by  the  one  great 
soul  of  the  world.  The  masses  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  find  consolation  in  this  doctrine, 
but  had  to  invent  some  new  method  of  salva- 
tion. The  Vedio  sacrifices  were  on  the  point 
of  falling  into  disuse,  as  it  had  been  taught 
that  they  wore  only  effectual  iu  proportion  to 
their  cost. — BnddhA  had  in  the  mean  time 
made  his  appearance,  and  rejected  every  kind 
of  sacrifice.  This  had  some  effect  also  on  the 
Hindoos  who  remained  faithful  to  Brahman- 
ism.  Buddhism  has  a  human  redeemer  in  the 
person  of  Buddha.  Brahmanism,  unwilling  to 
rmeot  the  ancient  gods,  but  believing  in  the 
efficacy  of  human  merits  derived  from  prayer 
and  meditation,  seized  upon  the  idea  of  having 
human  mediators,  embodiments  of  the  gods, 
and  ushered  in  a  series  of  avatars  or  incarna- 
tions. Thus  Krishna  was  worshipped  in  the 
3d  century  B.  0.  aa  an  Avatira  of  Tishnu, 
The  belief  that  the  gods  were  bound  to  fulfil 
the  will  of  man  if  expressed  in  sacrifice  and 
prayer,  was  naturally  succeeded  by  the  belief 
of  this  age  that  the  gods  oould  not  execute  any- 
thing upon  earth  unless  they  came  either  in  Iiu- 
man  or  animal  form.  Vishnu,  of  whom  the 
Vedas  had  little  to  say,  was  probably  for  this 
reason  singled  out  of  the  ancient  pantheon  to  be 
the  divinity  specially  concerned  in  the  welfare 
of  man.    He  is  described  as  having  four  bands, 


of  which  one  is  free,  while  the  others  hold  a 
shell,  a  discus,  and  a  club.  His  wife  is  Lakshmt 
or  ^rfi  the  goddess  of  love,  grace,  marriage, 
progeny,  and  wealth ;  the  cow  is  her  holy  rep- 
resentative npon  earth,  and  the  lotus  her  sym- 
bol. About  this  time  Siva,  the  Mahfldfeva  or 
great  god  of  the  Dravidiana,  was  introduced  into 
the  Brahmanical  cycle  of  gods,  by  identifying 
him  with  Kudra,  the  god  of  storms.  He  hol£ 
a  trident  as  the  symbol  of  his  power,  a  lasso  or 
sling,  an  antelwe,  and  sometimes  a  flame  of  fire 
in  his  hand.  He  has  a  third  eye  in  the  middle 
of  his  forehead,  and  around  his  neck  is  some- 
times wound  a  necklace  of  human  skulls.  His 
wife  E&lt,  the  black  or  devouring,  also  called 
UmS,  Durgfl,  and  PSrvatt,  has  like  him  three 
eyes,  a  wreath  of  skulls  on  her  neck,  and  a 
club  in  her  hand.  Her  face  is  sometimes  ter- 
rific in  appearance,  especially  on  account  of 
the  long  protruding  teeth.  Her  worship  is  as 
imporiiant  and  general  as  that  of  Siva  himself. 
His  sons  GanSga  and  KSrttiieya  are  also  ob- 
jects of  veneration,  Sivaism  as  phallus  wor- 
ship became  in  time  widely  diffused  among  the 
Aryan  as  well  aa  aboriginal  races  of  India,  and 
will  be  farther  discussed  below,  in  the  account 
of  the  modern  forms  of  the  Dravidian  reli- 
gions. Buddhism,  though  after  1,000  years' 
struggle  overcome  by  Brahmanism,  gave  new 
directions  to  its  doctrines.  (See  Buddhism.) 
Mohammedanism  was  less  successful  in  leav- 
ing its  mark  upon  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  in- 
carnation of  the  gods  in  human  beings  and 
animals  now  became  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  Hindoo  religion.  It  seems  that  the  incar- 
nation of  Vishnu  aa  Krishna  was  taught  in  op- 
position to  Buddha.  An  attempt  was  even 
made  to  represent  Buddha  himself  as  an  incar- 
nation of  the  same  god.  Through  the  endeavor 
to  unite  and  reconcile  all  the  religious  elements 
inimical  to  Buddhism,  a  Trimflrti  was  invents 
ed,  or  a  trinity  composed  of  the  great  gods 
Brahmfl,  Tishnu,  and  Siva.  A  new  religions' 
literature  sprang  up  in  the  Purflnas,  which 
were  not  hke  the  vedas  removed  from  the 
people  as  too  holy,  hot  were  written  specially 
for  them.  Their  contents  are  mythological, 
but  they  served  as  polemics  against  Buddhism, 
and  even  of  one  Brahmanical  sect  agdnat 
another.  There  is  thus  no  unity  in  modem 
Brahmanism.  It  has  no  hierarchy  that  em- 
braces the  entire  Hindoo  popnlation.  In  the 
holy  city  Benares,  for  example,  worship  side 
by  side  a  number  of  seota  whose  doctrines  are 
more  or  loss  at  variance  with  each  other. 
Denominations  is  perhaps  a  better  name  than 
sects  for  these  divisions,  as  they  are  not  mere 
deviations  from  the  main  Brahman  religion, 
but  distinct  separations  from  it.  The  main 
divisions  are  Vishnuites  and  Sivaites,  the  for- 
mer exalting  Tishnu,  the  latter  Siva,  above 
Brahmft.  Each  dirision  has  agdn  several  di- 
visions within  itself,  probably  caused  by  influ- 
ential expounders  of  the  doctrines.  These  vari- 
ous distinctions  of  denominations  or  sects  pro- 
duced a  number  of  subdivisions  in  the  caste  of 
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Brahmans.  The  other  castes  were  also  multi- 
plied. Sects  whieh  reject  the  system  of  castes, 
as  the  Lingaitea  of  Mahratta,  constitute  each  a 
caste  of  their  own.  The  gods  also  have  enor- 
mously increased  in  numbers,  and  tbey  are 
said  to  be  as  manj  as  830  millions,  since  it 
seemed  but  jast  that  the  heavens  should  be  as 
largely  peopled  as  tlie  earth.  The  Vedinta  phi- 
losophy attained  the  most  influential  position 
among  the  Hindoo  systems,  and  effected  a  nnion 
■with  Sivaism,  while  the  Vishnuites  embraced 
the  deistic  SSnlthya,  The  moat  renowned  phi- 
losopher was  pankaraehflrya,  who  li^ed  in  the 
8th  century.  He  was  a  Brahman  of  the  Nara- 
buri  tribe,  then  dominant  in  Travancore.  He 
reoognizoi  instead  of  the  original  four,  73 
castes,  and  founded  numerous  convents,  dis- 
puted_  considerably  with  the  Jains  and  Vishnu- 
it«E,  and  is  said  to  have  died  iu  the  Himalaya  at 
the  age  of  82.  He  revived  the  VedSnta  philos- 
ophy, applied  it  against  Buddhism,  and  wrote 
among  others  the  Bhfishyas,  which  are  commen- 
taries on  the  Vedas,  but  more  directly  on  the 
Sfltras.  The  Vishnuites  number  among  their 
celebrated  philosophers  Ktafinnja  of  the  13th, 
and  Madhvflchij'ya  of  the  14th  century ;  but 
their  fame  is  not  eqnal  to  that  of  f  ankarfichfirya. 
The  Vishnuite  VtdlabhSlcliarya  founded  in  the 
leih  centory  the  voluptuous  Kriehna-shepherd 
worship,  which  places  Krishna  over  Vishnu 
himselL  Another  enthusiastic  Erishna  worship 
was  instituted  about  the  same  time  by  Chai- 
tanya  in  Bengal.  In  the  13th  century  arose  in 
the  Mahratta  country  a  new  form  of  Siyaism, 
Basava,  its  founder,  formed  monkish  brother- 
hoods in  imitation  of  Buddhism,  but  he  was  a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  Buddhists,  as  represented  by 
the  Jains.  This  sect  is  the  Jangama  Lingaism, 
■which  uses  the  Canarese  language  aa  its  sacred 
tongue.  The  C^ta  denomination  gives  ado- 
ration not  to  any  of  the  three  great  gods  them- 
selves, but  only  to  their  wives,  and  especially 
to  the  spouse  of  Siva,  and  is  very  sensual  in 
worship.  EoTnnants  of  the  ancient  Sudra  re- 
ligion are  still  to  be  found  in  Bengal,  and 
they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  magic 
■worship  of  savage  tribes.  Islamiam  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  mean  time,  and  in 
1871  a  third  of  the  population  of  Bengal  were 
Mohammedans.  A  mixture  of  Hin'dooism  and 
Islamism  is  represented  by  the  religion  of  the 
Sikhs,  and  another  of  Buddhism  and  Brah- 
manism  by  that  of  the  Jains.—The  most  im- 
portaut  modem  religious  works  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans are  the  following.  After  the  Purfinaa 
appeared  18  Upapurflnaa  of  similar  contents. 
Each  temple  of  importance  has  its  own  local 
PurSna,  narrating  the  story  of  the  god  and 
his  manifestations  in  that  place,  and  often  con- 
taining items  of  valuable  historic  information. 
The  Tantraa  are  productions  in  which 
represented  as  conversing  with  Durgi;  they 
are  the  magie  books  of  the  faktas.  The  most 
important  work  written  in  Tamil  is  Tiruvalla- 
ver's  Kural,  a  collection  of  sayings  of  a  purely 
ethical  character.    The  Basava  Purflnas  of  the 
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sect  of  Xingaites  are  valuable  works  for  the 
history  of  Hindoo  sects.— Prominent  among 
the  recent  developments  of  the  Brahmaoical 
relipon  stands  the  idea  of  the  trinity.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  by  European  scholars  that 
the  Trim4rti,  or  trinity  of  BrahmS,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva,  was  a  primitive  doctrine  and  the 
basis  of  the  Indian  re)i^on ;  but  it  is  evident- 
'  quite  a  modern  conception.  This  trinity 
represented  by  an  image  of  a  body  with 
three  heads  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone. 
Theoretically,  BrahmS  is  the  creator,  Vishnu 
the  preserver,  and  Siva  the  desti'oyer;  but 
no  cult  assigns  either  temple  or  feast  to 
the  Trimirti,  and  it  would  be  greatly  unlike 
the  popular  conception  of  Siva  to  consider  him 
a  god  of  destruction.  It  would  be  better,  how- 
ever, to  examine  first  the  place  which  Vishnn 
occupies  in  the  popular  mind.  Vishnu  pushed 
Indra  back  into  oblivion.  Ten  avatars  are 
commonly  assigned  to  him,  and  they  follow 
each  other  in  an  increasing  scale  of  perfection. 
The  first  three  are  incarnations  of  animals ; 
fish,  tortoise,  and  boar.  The  fourth  is  the 
Mann  lion.  The  human  avatars  begin  with  the 
fifth :  first  a  dwarf,  then  a  hero,  and  then  the 
still  more  exalted  persons  of  a  BAmachandra 
and  a  Krishna,  It  is  usual  to  name  also  an  in- 
carnation of  Buddha  as  a  concession  to  Buddh- 
ism, but  several  writings  name  other  forms 
in  which  Vislmu  appeared,  and  expect  the  god 
finally  to  come  himself.  The  revelation  of  the 
future  advent  of  Vishnu  predicts  that  at  a  time 
when  the  highest  age  of  man  will  be  only  23 
years,  a  portion  of  the  eternal  godhead  will  be 
bom  in  the  village  Samhhala  to  the  Brahman 
family  of  Vishnuyafa.  He  shall  be  called 
Kalki,  and  possess  eight  superhuman  powers. 
He  shall  destroy  allMlechaSjDasyus,  and  unjnst 
persons,  and  shall  restore  righteousness  upon 
earth.  The  spirits  of  those  who  are  still  alive 
at  the  end  of  the  Ealt-yuga  life  shall  be  changed 
into  forms  transparent  as  crystal,  and  shall 
produce  a  race  willing  to  obey  the  laws  of 
Krita-yuga,  who  shall  be  the  fathers  of  a  new 
humanity.  Krita-yuga  shall  come  again  when 
sun  and  moon  have  disappeared  in  the  moon 
house  Tishya,  near  the  planet  Brihaspati  or 
Jupiter.  This  will  occur  at  the  end  of  860,000 
human  years  or  1,300  years  of  the  gods,  count- 
ing from  the  death  of  Krishna.  The  person  of 
Siva  was  too  lofty  and  powerful  to  be  satisfied 
like  Vishnu  to  appear  as  a  being  of  this  world. 
As  Vishnu  could  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  he 
considered  the  only  one  capable  of  avatars,  it 
was  taught  that  Siva  also  occasionally  dwelt 
among  men,  but  only  as  the  incorporation  of 
some  attribute  of  himself.  When  N&rade,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  reported  to  Siva  that 
his  worship  was  falling  off  upon  earth,  Siva 
sent  only  Sandikfefvara,  the  bull  upon  which 
he  rides.  The  Lingaites  also  have  m  thett 
PurSnas  legends  of  such  descents  of  dmne  at- 
tributes and  symbols  among  them  One  of 
them  ^ves  a  most  wondrous  ongin  to  their 
teacher  Basava.    The  Y6gins  <r  Gosam  com 
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monly  known  aa  Fakirs,  are  worshippers  of 
Siva.  Modem  Brahmaniam  has  also  a  female 
trinity,  composed  of  the  wives  of  BrahniA,  Vish- 
nu, and  Siva,  Sarasvatt,  Brahma's  wife,  is  the 
only  goddess  of  arts,  of  which  language  13  one, 
and  she  is  said  to  punish  liars,  hat  not  very 
heavily.  Lakshml,  the  wife  of  Vishnu,  is  the 
giver  of  temporal  happiness ;  it  is  tiirough  her 
that  mortals  obtain  wives,  children,  dwellings, 
friends,  harveata,  wealthj  health,  and  strength. 
P&rvftti,  the  wife  of  Siva,  who  is  the  most 
generally  worshipped  of  the  three,  has  the 
same  attributes  as  Lakahml  in  the  Sivaitic 
PurAnas;  bnt  in  Bengal  and  in  southern  India 
she  is,  under  the  name  of  Kflll,  a  bloodthirsty 
goddess,  and  her  images  depict  her  as  tnily 
horrid.  She  is  the  goddess  of  cholera  and  all 
other  epidemics.  She  can  be  appeased  only 
with  bloody  sacrifice,  and  even  human  beings 
are  offered  up  to  her  wherever  the  English 
aathorities  do  not  interfere.  In  the  south 
Brahman  mythology  represents  the  ahoripnal 
ffrdmit-dS)ial4a  to  be  a  ninefold  development 
of  Parvatl,  or  rather  of  the  universal  pro- 
ductive energy  of  the  deity.  The  Qskti  wor- 
ship is,  like  Lingaiam,  based  on  sexual  rela- 
tions. The  former  has  chosen  the  female 
principle,  the  lap  of  tlie  mother  of  nature, 
instead  of  the  male,  which  receives  the  ven- 
eration of  the  latter.  The  various  sects  be- 
longing to  it  rival  each  other  in  obscenity  and 
voluptuousness. — Among  the  other  gods  of 
modem  Brahmanism,  GanSja  and  Kflrttikeya, 
the  sons  of  Siva,  are  also  prominent.  The 
former  is  the  god  of  wisdom  and  cunning,  on 
whom  it  is  well  to  call  before  undertaking  any- 
thing. He  has  the  head  of  an  elephant,  and 
his  ima^e  is  found, everywhere,  even  in  temples 
not  dedicated  to  him,  hy  the  wayside,  and  in 
many  private  houses.  The  G^napatyas  are  a 
sect  who  maie  him  an  object  of  special  worship. 
KarttikSya  or  Skanda,  called  Subrahmanya  and 
Shanmutha  in  the  Deccan,  is  the  six-headed 
god  of  war,  whose  office  is  to  subdue  the  demon 
Sllra  or  Tilraka,  and  who  by  doing  penance  for 
3,000  years  obtained  the  power  of  governing 
the  whole  world  without  being  put  to  death 
either  by  Siva  or  by  any  other  god.  Six 
nymphs  quarrelled  for  the  privilege  of  nursing 
him  when  he  was  born  on  the  river  Ganges, 
aad  in  order  not  to  vex  any  of  these  Erittids 
he  took  six  heads  and  fed  on  them  all.  Els 
feast  in  the  month  of  Karttika  or  October  is 
principally  attended  by  music,  and  fires  are  lit 
npon  the  hills  as  a  token  of  the  return  of  the 
victorious  warriors.  Daksha  also  is  important. 
He  is  one  of  the  ancient  Adityas,  and  the  Vish- 
nu Pur&na  tells  a  wondrous  story  of  how  he 
came  to  he  in  the  trwn  of  the  Mah6d6va  Siva. 
Ganga,  the  celebrated  goddess  of  the  river,  is 
a  lovely  person  with  a  lotus  flower  in  her  hand. 
Bathing  in  the  Ganges  cleanses  from  aO  sins, 
and  whoever  dies  in  the  river  is  at  onc«  dis- 
solved in  the  great  Brahma.  Near  the  source, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna  near  Allahabad, 
neai-  Benares,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 


her  powers  are  especially  effective  on  account 
of  certain  legends  connected  with  these  places. 
Among  the  eight  L6kapala8  or  guardians  of  the 
world  enumerated  above,  Yama  now  employs 
messengers,  Yaraadfitas,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
pall  the  souls  out  of  corpses  and  lead  them  to 
him  bound  with  ropes.  But  when  people  have 
been  very  pious  Yama  himself  calls  for  their 
souls.  The  messengers  are  depicted  as  de- 
formed, clad  in  skins  of  wild  animals,  and 
as  having  eyes  ot  fire  and  long  hair  and  teeth. 
When  they  have  brought  a  soul  before  the 
judge  of  the  dead,  the  first  clerk  Ohandra- 
gupta  is  commanded  to  read  the  list  of  the 
good  and  evil  deeds  of  the  deceased  which  is 
contained  in,  the  book  UgrasandhSni.  Then 
sentence  is  passed  whether  the  soul  shall  be 
placed  in  hell,  or  reinhahit  an  earthly  form, 
or  rise  to  a  higher  sphere.  Kuv6ra  is  lord  of 
the  treasures  hid  in  the  earth,  and  he  resides 
in  the  mines  of  KailSsa,  where  his  dwarfish, 
ugly  servants  keep  wateh,  and  can  be  induced 
hy  magic  charms  to  reveal  where  treasures  are 
concealed.  Knvfira  himself  is  a  frightful  hu- 
man form,  with  three  heads,  three  legs,  eight 
teeth,  a  single  ring  through  the  ears,  green  eyes, 
and  white  sores  on  his  body.  Ktoa  or  Man- 
matha  rides  on  a  parrot,  and  wounds  with  his 
arrow  those  who  love.  Ho  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Vishnu.  The  fire  of  Siva  s  eye  re- 
duced him  to  ashes,  and  he  will  not  be  burn 
again  before  Siva  marries  Pflrvatt,  and  then 
he  will  be  a  son  of  Krishna,  His  companion 
is  the  beautiful  Rati,  whom  he  captured  from 
the  house  of  the  giant  Samhara.  In  com- 
parison with  the  dissolute  worship  of  ^akti, 
the  worship  nf  the  elevated  and  poetic  side  of 
human  love  as  represented  by  Kama  is  quite  in- 
significant.— The  distinctions  of  caste  are  rapid- 
ly disappearing.  The  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas 
long  since  lost  their  separate  existence,  and 
many  of  the  occupations  originally  exclusively 
theirs  are  now  followed  also  by  the  Bralimans. 
Though  the  superior  castes  may  engage  in  the 
pursuits  properly  belonging  to  the  lower,  the 
latter  are  not  permitted  to  usurp  the  functions 
of  the  former.  Brahmans  now  hold  government 
offices,  act  as  soldiers,  and  enter  the  services 
of  Europeans  and  Mohanunedans,  and  even  of 
the  Sudras.  But  whatever  their  position,  they 
try  not  to  transgress  the  rules  and  observances 
anciently  prescribed  for  them.  They  avoid, 
for  example,  trafiieking  with  certain  commod- 
ities, such  as  leather,  contact  with  which  is 
considered  polluting ;  they  do  not  eat  or  touch 
certain  kinds  of  food,  nor  eat  with  or  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  one  o£  an  inferior  caste. 
There  are  classes  so  degraded  that  their  mere 
shadow  falling  on  a  man  of  higher  casto 
causes  pollution.  In  Malabar  when  under  na- 
tive rule  it  was  not  nncommon  for  a  man  of 
high  caste  to  strike  dead  on  the  spot  a  man  of 
low  caste  for  having  touched  him,  even  if  ae- 
oidentally ;  the  act  was  regarded  as  justifiable 
homicide,  and  was  not  pnnished  by  the  authori- 
ties.   The  condition  of  the  lowest  castes  uii- 
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der  native  rule  was  one  of  the  most  abject  snb- 
iectioti,  and  so  debased  were  they  considered, 
both  socially  and  spiritually,  that  it  was  a  crime 
for  a  Brahman  to  read  the  sacred  writings  in 
their  presence,  or  to  give  them  any  religious 
connsd  or  instruction  whatever.  Beneath  the 
Sudras  there  was  a  nnmeroua  class  of  out- 
oasts  and  their  descendants,  who,  by  forfeit- 
ing tlieir  standing  in  their  respective  castes 
and  becoming  polluted,  had  sank  to  the  lowest 
pitch  of  social  degradation,  and  were  re- 
garded as  utterly  vile.  A  loss  of  caste  in- 
volved a  forfeiture  of  all  civil  rights  and  of  all 
Sroperty.  The  British  government,  however, 
aa  prohibited  the  enforcement  of  any  f orfeit- 
nre  or  disinheritance  by  reason  of  the  renun- 
ciation or  deprivation  of  caste;  the  law  has 
been  steadily  enforced,  and  baa  had  an  im- 
portant and  salutary  effect  upon  the  social  state 
of  India. — The  Brdimans  are  now  undergoing 
a  religious  crias.  The  sect  of  KaiajnAnis, 
whoso  sacred  book  is  the  Kulajndna,  "Knowl- 
edge of  the  Age,"  written  about  1780,  believe 
that  the  god  of  gods  himself  will  descend  to 
earth  and  raise  the  dead.  The  Nodis  in  8onth 
Mahratta  entert^dn  a  dmilar  belief,  but  both 
sects  seem  to  be'dying  ont.  There  is  one  sect, 
however,  the  Brahma-Sflmfij,  which  is  steadily 
increa^ng  in  nnmber,  and  which  has  attracted 
considerable  attention.  Its  doctrines  are  not 
properly  a  mistnre  of  Brahmanism  and  Chris- 
tianity, but  rather  a  rationalistic  development 
of  both.  The  sect  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  1830  by  Ram  Mohun  Roy.  The  first  con- 
verts were  pupils  of  Christian  educational  insti- 
tutions. They  were  joined  by  Mohammedans 
and  by  other  Brahmans,  and  formed  together 
a  church  whoae  principal  doctrines  are  the  ad- 
oration of  one  God,  the  loving  father  of  all, 
and  brotherly  love  toward  all  roen.  Their 
great  purpose  is  to  do  away  with  distinctions 
of  caste  and  religion.  The  head  of  the  sect  is 
now  Babn  Keshab  Chander  Sen,  and  under  his 
energetic  guidance  it  has  been  established  in  all 
the  larger  cities  of  India.  It  was  hoped  that  they 
would  eventually,  adopt  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  but  at  a  meeting  held  in 
1866  in  Calcutta,  Jeana  was  declared  to  be  a  di- 
vine incarnation  in  no  higher  degree  than  every 
distinguished  person  might  be  add  to  be  such. 
Excepting  the, wonderful  mystical  word  5m, 
only  snch  portions  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Bible 
as  are  merely  theistio  and  not  miractdous  are 
admitted  into  their  canon. — The  principnl  re- 
cent authorities  on  the  religion  and  literature 
of  Indiaare:  MasMiiller,  "Historyof  Ancient 
Sanskrit  Literature"  (London,  1859);  Muir, 
"  Original  Sanskrit  Texts  on  the  Origin  and  His- 
tory of  the  People  of  India"  (vols,  i.-v.,  Lon- 
don, 1863-'70);  Lassen,  IndUeke  AlUrthuma- 
i«ntfo(2ded.,3vo!s.,LeipsiCjl867-'7S);  Whit- 
ney, "  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies  "  (New 
York,  1872) ;  Dnncker,  GeachicAte  dm  Alter- 
thvmB  (vol.  i.,  4th  ed.,  Leipsio,  1874) ;  and 
Wurm,  Getchichte  der  indUehm  Belimon  (Ba- 
sel, 1874). 


INDllKl,  one  of  the  interior  states  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  sixth  admitted  under 
the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  iat. 
87°  4T  and  41"  46  N  and  Ion  84  49  and  88° 
2'W  extreme  length  I.  and  S  276  m  aier 
age  breadth  140  m      arei,  aj'iO')  sq   m    or 


21  687  "60  acres  It  ih  b  indtd  N"  by  'Uke 
Michigan  and  the  state  nf  Mi(,h„in  E  bv 
Ohio  b  by  Kentucky  from  which  it  is  sep 
arated  by  the  Ohio  river  and  W  by  Ilhnoi'' 
from  w  hich  if  is  partly  separated  by  the  TV  a 
bash,  Itiadividedinto02coi!ntie8,\iz..  Adams, 
Allen,  Bartholomew,  Benton,  Blackford,  Boone, 
Brown,  Carroll,  Cass,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton, 
Crawford,  Daviess,  Dearborn,  Decatur,  De  Kalb, 
Delaware,  Dubois,  Elkhart,  Fayette,  Tloyd, 
Fonntflin,  Franltlln,  Fulton,  Gibson,  Grant, 
Greene,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Harrison,  Hen- 
dricks, Henry,  Howard,  Hnntington,  Jackson, 
Jasper,  Jay,  Jefferson,  Jennings,  Johnson, 
Knox,  Kosciusko,  La  Grange,  Lake,  La  Porte, 
Lawrence,  Madison,  Marion,  Marshall,  Martin, 
Miami,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  New- 
ton, Noble,  Ohio,  Orange,  Owen,  Parke,  Perry, 
Pike,  Porter,  Posey,  Pulaski,  Putnam,  Han- 
dolph,  Ripley,  ■  Ensh,  St.  Joseph,  Scott,  Shel- 
by, Spencer,  Starke,  Steuben,  Sullivan,  Switz- 
erland, Tippecanoe,  Tipton,  Union,  Vander- 
burgh, Vermilion,  Vigo,  Wabash,  Warren,  War- 
rick, Washington,  Wayne,  Wells,  White,  Whit- 
ley. Indianapolis,  the  capital,  is  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  state.  Inl874  there  were  27  cities  in 
Indiana:  Columbia,  with  1,663  inhabitants  in 
1870;  Connersville,  2,496 ;  EvansviUe,  21,830; 
Fort  Wayne,  17,718;  Franklin  City,  2,707; 
Goshen,  3,133;  Greencastle,  3,227;  Kendall- 
viile,  2,164;  Indianapolis,  48,244;  Jefferson- 
vilJe,  7,264;  Lafayette,  13,606;  La  Porte, 
6,581 ;  Lawrenceburg,  3,159;  Logansport,  8,950; 
Madison,  10,709;  Mount  Vernon,  3^80;  New 
Albany,  15,396 ;  Peru,  3,617 ;  Richmond, 
9,445;  Rising  Sua,  1,760;  Seymour,  2,372; 
Shelbyville,  2,781 ;  South  Bend,  7,206  ;  Terre 
Haute,  16,103 ;  Valparaiso,  2,765  ;  Vincennes, 
5,440;  and  Wabash  City,  2,881.  Michigan 
City  is  the  only  lake  port  of  the  state.     The 
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population  in  1800  and  at  subsequent  decennial 
periods  was  aa  follows : 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1870,  857,994  were 
males  and  822,(i48  females;  1,539,163  were 
of  native  and  141,4T4  of  foreign  birth;  and 
there  were  340  Indians.  Of  the  natave-born, 
1,048,575  were  bom  in  the  state,  16,598  in 
Illinois,  3,483  in  Iowa,  7B,534  in  Kentucky, 
3,490  in  Maasaoliusetts,  5,693  in  Michigan, 
6,683  in  Ifew  Jersey,  29,518  in  Ifew  York, 
24,799  in  North  Carolina,  189,359  in  Ohio, 
67,291  in  Pennsylvania,  12,276  in  Tennessee, 
and  32,489  in  Vii^nia  and  West  Virginia,  Of 
the  foreifjners,  4,765  were  bom  in  British 
America,  6,363  in  France,  78,060  in  Germany, 
9,945  in  England.  38,698  in  Ireland,  2,607  in 
Scotland,  55C  in  Wales,  873  in  Holland,  3,180 
in  Sweden,  and  4,287  in,  Switzerland.  The 
density  of  population  was  49-71  persons  to  a 
sqaaremile.  The  8tatecontiuned320,ieOfam- 
ilies,  w  ith  an  average  of  5'25  persons  each,  and 
818,469  dwellings,  with  an  average  of  5-28  per- 
sons each.  The  increase  of  population  from 
1860  to  1870  was24-45  per"cent.  The  number 
of  mde  citizens  21  years  old  and  upward  was 
376,780.  There  were  in  the  state  567,175  per- 
sons from  5  to  18  years  of  age ;  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  attending  sdiool  whs  895,263 ; 
76,634  persona  10  years  of  age  and  over  were 
unable  to  read,  and  127,134could  not  write.  Of 
tbc  latter,  113,185  were  of  native  and  13,939 
of  foreign  birth;  63,369  were  males  and  73,- 
765  females ;  118,761  were  white  and  8,258 
colored;  11,073  were  from  10  to  15  years  old, 
16,630  from  16  to  31,  and  100,423  were  31  and 
over,  of  whom  88,381  were  white  males,  57,651 
white  females,  3,182  colored  males,  8,181  col- 
ored females,  and  77  Indians.  The  percentage 
of  illiterates  10  years  of  age  and  over  to  the  total 
population  of  the  same  age  was  10'61,  being 
8'71  for  males  and  12-61  for  females.  The 
percentage  of  illiteracy  among  male  adiilts  was 
10-09;  females,  16-77.  The  number  of  pau- 
pers supported  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 
1870,  was  4,657,  at  a  coat  of  $408,521.  On 
June  1,  1870,  8,652  were  receiving  support,  of 
whom  2,790  were  natives,  including  2,683 
white  and  307  colored,  and  862  foreigners. 
There  were  1,874  criminals  committed  during 
the  year.  Of  the  total  nnmber  (907)  in  pris- 
on June  1,  1870,  755  were  of  native  and  153 
of  foreign  birth;  of  the  natives,  691  " 
whjte  and  64  colored.  The  state  conttuned 
991  blind,  873  deaf  and  dumb,  1,504  insane, 
and  1,360  idiotic.    Of  the  total  population  10 


irs  of  age  and  over  (1,197,936),  there  were 
jaged  in  all  occupations  459,369  persons; 
_  agriculture,  266,777,  including  88,949  la- 
borers, and  181,895  farmers  and  planters;  in 
professional  and  personal  services,  80,018,  of 
whom  1,787  were  clergymen,  23,542  domestic 
servants,  84,954  laborers  not  specified,  1,685 
lawyers,  8,613  physicians  and  surgeons,  and 
5,018  teachers  not  specified;  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation, 36,517;  and  in  manttfaetures  and 
mechanical  and  mining  industries,  76,057.  The 
number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  was  17,661 ; 
from  consumption,  2,807,  being  1  death  from 
consumption  to  6-3  from  (ul  causes;  from  pneu- 
monia, 1,514,  being  1  from  that  disease  to  11-7 
from  all  causes;  from  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever,  594;  from  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  531 ;  from  enteric  fever,  1,029 ;  from 
diarrhasa,  dysentery,  and  enteritis,  1,241. — In- 
diana is  entirely  wanting  in  mountains,  and  at 
least  two  thirds  of  the  surface  is  level  or  un- 
dulating. It  has  consequently  no  watershed, 
but  there  are  continuous  slopes  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  diSerence  of  elevation  between 
the  highest  land  and  the  Ohio  river  at  the 
falls  is  nearly  600  ft.,  and  a  considerable  dif- 
ference (about  70  ft.)  is  observed  between 
the  level  of  the  Ohio  at  the  falls  and  at  the 
moutli  of  the  Wabash.  The  river  hills  extend 
at  various  distances  from  and  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  Ohio  and  other  streams,  and 
enclose  bottom  lands  which  are  chiefly  rich  al- 
luvions and  thickly. wooded.  These  lulls  along 
the  Ohio  are  generally  as  high  as  the  highest 
levels  of  the  interior,  often  of  a  ragged  and 
broken  aspect,  and  where  cut  through  by  trib- 
utaries of  the  Ohio  present  much  imposing 
scenery.  Behind  these  a  table  land  spreads 
out  and  forms  the  interior,  and  here  every  fear 
ture  is  changed;  instead  of  the  bottoms,  with 
their  forests,  the  most  varied  landscape  appeai-a 
— here  groves  of  oak,  ash,  and  otlier  trees,  , 
there  vast  level  pr^ries;  and  again  the  sur- 
face is  undulating,  and  occasionally  rises  into 
hills  from  100  to  3O0  ft.  high.  For  topograph- 
ical description,  however,  the  state  may  be 
divided  into  the  valleys  of  its  rivers.  The 
Ohio  valley,  including  that  of  the  Whitewater, 
contains  about  5,500  sq.  m. ;  this  is  a  limestone 
region,  and  was  ori^nally  clothed  with  heavy 
forests.  The  hills  are  abrupt  and  broken,  and 
numerous  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  break  through 
them.  Of  this  division  of  the  state  about 
two  thirds  is  good  farming  land,  and  the  res- 
idue either  too  hilly  or  too  sterile  for  prof- 
itable cultivation.  White  Eiver  valley  extends 
from  the  Wabash  centrally  through  the  stat« 
to  the  Ohio  line,  and  covers  about  9,000  sq.  m. 
It  is  almost  unifornih'  level,  and  heavily  tim- 
bered, except  in  the  W.  parts,  where  there  are 
large  prtdries  and  barrens  and'  ranges  of  low 
ni^ed  hills.  limestone  beds  exist  on  Wlite 
river  and  between  its  two  forks,  and  are  abun- 
dant and  excellent  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
river.  The  soils  are  of  the  richest  description. 
Most  of  the  streams  are  clear  and  never-failing, 
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and  water  power  is  abundant.  The  Wabash 
valley  is  the  largest  division,  and  embraces 
upward  of  12,000  aq.  m.  It  interlocks  with 
that  of  White  river,  and  the  E.  portion  resem- 
bles it.  It  J8  equally  fertile,  but  leaa  broken. 
The  middle  part  of  the  valley  has  estensive 
water  power.  Brom  the  river  hills  of  the 
Ohio  to  the  Wabash  the  surfac*  is  an  inclined 
plane.  The  valley  of  the  Hanmee  occupies 
about  2,000  sq,  m.  in  the  K  E.,  and  oarriea  its 
waters  to  Lake  Erie.  The  H".  and  S.  W.  part 
of  the  state,  drained  by  the  St.  Joseph's, 
which  flows  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  the 
Kankakee,  a  constitnent  of  the  Illinois,  in 
its  general  character  is  level,  mostly  prairie ; 
in  parts  it  is  sandy,  and  along  the  Kankakee 
Bwampy.  Near  Lake  Michigan  the  country 
has  extensive  sand  hills,  which  are  covered  only 
with  stunted  and  shrivelled  pines  and  burr 
oaks ;  but  a  few  miles  back  from  the  lake  shore 
a  rich  ^ricnltural  country  is  found.— The  Ohio, 
the  final  recipient  of  the  principal  streams,  bor- 
ders the  state  on  the  south  from  the  Miami  to 
the  Wabash,  a  distance  by  the  river's  conrse 
of  380  m.  laughery,  Indian  Kentucky,  Silver, 
Indian  Blue,  Anderson,  B^  Pigeon,  Little  Pig- 
eon, &c.,  are  its  principal  tributaries  from  In- 
diana, but  none  of  them  are  navigable.  The 
Whitewater  joins  tlie  Miami  6  ra.  above  its 
entrance  into  the  Ohio.  The  Wabash  has  its 
head  waters  in  Ohio;  at  first  its  course  is  IT. 
W.  to  the  middle  of  Huntington  oo.,  thence  W. 
S.  W.  to  Williarasport  in  Warren  co.,  and  the 
remmder  of  its  course  8.  to  the  Ohio.  Its 
length  is  aboat  650  m.,  and  it  has  been  naviga- 
ted about  300  ra.  by  steamboats.  Its  principal 
afflaents  are,  from  the  south  and  east,  the  Bar 
lamonie,  Mississiuewa,  Wildcat,  Sugar  or  Bock, 
Raccoon,  and  Patofca  rivers;  and  from  the 
north  and  west,  Tittle  Wabash  and  Erabarras 
in  niiuoi  3,  the  Vermilion  in  both  states,  and  in 
Indiana  Tippecanoe,  Eel,  and  Little  rivers. 
White  river,  the  moat  important  of  these,  falls 
into  the  Wabash  100  m.  above  its  mouth ;  the 
West  fork,  its  longest  branch,  rises  near  the 
Ohio  lino,  not  far  from  the  8.  soareea  of  the 
Wabash  and  W.  constituents  of  the  Miami,  and 
runs  in.  a  S.  W.  direction,  receiving  in  its  course 
Eel  river,  Fall  creek,  &c. ;  and  the  East  forlt, 
the  principal  feeders  of  which  are  Salt,  Musca- 
tatuck,  Sand,  Clifty,  Flat  Rock,  8ugar,  and 
other  streams,  rises  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  has  a  W,  com'se  to  its  union  with 
the  West  fork,  the  two  forming  White  river 
proper,  60  m.  above  its  entrance  into  the  Wa- 
bash. The  St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's  form 
the  Maumee,  which  passes  into  Ohio  and  to 
Lake  Erie.  Another  8t.  Joseph's,  with  its 
tributaries  the  Elkhart,  &c.,  passes  into  Lake 
Michigan.  The  Kankakee,  a  principal  constit- 
nent of  the  niinois,  runs  sluggishly  through 
the  N.  W.  counties  for  100  m.;  extensive 
marshes  everywhere  bound  its  course.  The 
Iroquois  or  Pickamink  rises  8.  of  the  Kanka- 
kee, runs  nearly  parallel  to  it  for  60  m.,  and 
Joins  it  in  Illinois.    Deep  and  Calumet  rivers 


lie  neai-  to  and  S,  of  Lake  Micliigan,  and  in. 
some  places  are  only  separated  from  it  by 
banks  of  sand.  Numerons  lakes  and  ponds 
are  found,  principally  N.  of  the  Wabash.  Sev- 
eral of  them  have  no  outlets;  theyaro  gen- 
erally clear,  and  have  sandy  shores  and  bot- 
toms. They  seldom  exceed  a  few  acres  in  ex- 
tent, though  several  at  the  head  of  Tippeca- 
noe river  and  Turtle  creek,  and  near  the  city 
of  La  Porte,  cover  a  considerable  area.  The 
largest,  Beaver  lake,  near  the  Illinois  line  in 
Jasper  co.,  had  a  surface  of  10,000  acres,  and 
on  the  south  was  bordered  hy  an  extensive 
marsh;  but  most  of  the  land  has  been  reclaim- 
ed, and  the  lake  itself  nearly  drained. — TTie 
geological  survey  of  Indiana  has  been  several 
years  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  the 
stato  geologist.  Prof.  E.  T.  Oos,  assisted  by 
Professors  John  Colle'tt,  B.  0.  Hobbs,  E.  B. 
Warder,  and  Dr.  G.  M,  Levette.  The  third 
and  fourth  annual  reports,  for  the  years  J87I 
and  1872,  were  published  in  one  volume  in 
ISTS,  The  most  valuable  mineral  found  in  In- 
diana is  coal,  which  exists  here  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  forms  part  of  the  great  coal  field 
which  extends  through  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Kentucky.  The  following  statement  by  Prof. 
Cos  shows  the  estent  and  character  of  this 
important  source  of  wealth  :  "  The  measures 
cover  an  area  of  about  6,600  sq.  m.,  in  the  S. 
W,  part  of  the  state,  and  extend  from  Warren 
(JO.  on  the  north  to  the  Ohio  river  on  the  south, 
a  distance  of  about  150  m.'  The  following 
counties  lie  within  its  area :  Warren,  Poun- 
tain,  Parke,  Vermilion,  VigOj  Clay,  Sullivan, 
Greene,  Knox,  Daviess,  Martim  Gibson,  Pike, 
Dubois,  Vanderburg,  Warrick,  Spencer,  Perry, 
and  a  small  part  of  Crawford,  Monroe,  PnN 
nam,  and  Montgomery.  The  coal  is  all  bitu- 
minous, bnt  is  divisible  into  three  well  marked 
varieties :  caking  coal,  non-caking  or  block 
coal,  and  cannel  coal.  The  total  depth  of  the 
measures  is  from  600  to  800  ft.,  with  12  to  14 
distinct  seams  of  coal,  though  they  are  not  all 
present  throughout  the  entire  area  of  the  field. 
The  seams  range  from  1  ft.  to  11  ft.  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  field  may,  from  the  character  of 
the  coal,  be  divided  from  north  to  south  into 
two  zones;  the  western  contains  the  seams 
of  caking  coal,  and  the  eastern  the  non-caking 
or  block  coal.  Therte  ai'e  from  three  to  four 
workable  seams  o£  caking  coal,  ranging  from 
8J-  to  11  ft.  in  thickness.  At  most  of  the  lo- 
calities where  these  are  being  worked,  the  coal 
is  mined  by  adits  driven  in  on  the  face  of  the 
ridges,  and  the  deepest  shafts  in  the  state  are 
less  than  300  ft,  the  average  depth  to  win  the 
coal  being  not  over  75  ft.  The  eastern  zone  of 
the  coal  measures  has  an  area  of  more  than 
450  sq.  ra.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  cele- 
brated block  coal,  a  fossil  fuel  which  is  used  in 
the  raw  state  for  making  pig  iron.  In  fact  this 
coal,  from  its  physical  stmcture  and  freedom 
from  impurities,  is  peculiarly  suited  to  metal- 
lurgical purposes.  It  is  likewise  valuable  for 
generating   steam   and   for   household    uses. 
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There  are  as  many  as  eight  distinct  seams  of 
block  coal  ia  this  zone,  three  of  which  are 
■worlfahle,  having  an  average  thiclin.ess  of  4 
ft.  In  some  places  this  coal  is  mined  by  adits, 
bat  generally  from  shafts,  40  to  80  ft.  deep. 
The  seams  are  ci'ossed  by  cleavage  lines,  and 
the  coal  is  usually  mined  without  powder,  and 
may  be  taken  out  in  blocks  weighing  a  ton  or 
more."  In  18H  there  were  24  block  coal  mines 
in  operation,  and  about  1,500  tons  were  rained 
daily;  in  1873  the  number  of  mines  bad  in- 
creased to  upward  of  50,  and  the  daily  pro- 
duction to  about  5,000  tons,  In  1873  eight 
blast  fnrnac«a  in  Indiana  were  using  tiie  block 
coal  for  smelting  ores.  The  quality  of  the 
coal,  its  vicinity  to  available  iron  ore  beds, 
together  with  convenient  railroad  facilities, 
give  to  Indiana  marked  advantages  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  (For  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  coal  of  Indiana,  see  Coal.)  A 
Beam  of  soperior  cannel  ooal  is  worked  in  Da- 
viess 00. ;  the  vein  is  5  ft.  thick,  the  upper  S^ 
ft,  being  cannel  coal  and  the  remainder  a  beau- 
tiful jet-black  caking  coal.  Peat  or  turf  exists 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  bnt,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
wood,  is  not  much  used.  There  are  numerous 
deposits  of  bog  iron  ore  in  tlie  northern  part 
of  the  state,  and  clay  ironstones  and  impure 
carbonatea  and  brown  oxides  are  scattered  over 
the  counties  embraced  in  the  coal  measures. 
In  some  places  the  beds  are  quit*  thick,  and, 
though  inferior  to  the  rich  pure  ores  of  Mis- 
souri, will  prove  valuable  for  mixing  with  the 
latter  and  aid  in  making  special  grades  of  iron. 
I  some  of  the  finest  quarries  of 
1  the  west ;  they  indude  both 
'  (tone.  Gauisteir  rock,  used 
3  and  for  lining  Bessemer 
converters,  and  fire  oiays,  are  also  found  in 
gi'eat  abundance.  Salt  springs  exist  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  coal  formation.  Per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  natural  curiosity 
in  Indiana  is  the  Wyandotte  cave,  4  m.  from 
Leavenworth,  Crawford  co.,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  stole,  which  in  many  respects  rivals 
the  famous  Uammoth  cave  of  Kentucky.  (See 
Wyahdottb  Oavb.) — The  climate,  like  that  of 
all  the  states  W.  of  the  Ohio,  is  liable 
quent  and  sudden  changes.  The  prevailing 
winds  in  winter  are  from  the  north  and  north- 
west, and  in  other  seasons  from  the  south  and 
southwest,  and  from  the  gon( 
the  country  have  a  free  passage  and 
etant  motion.  The  heats  of  summer  are  thus 
modified;  but  in  winter  the  cold  is  extreme, 
though  less  so  than  in  Illinois.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  is  52°;  that  of  winter  31°, 
of  spring  61°,  of  summer  76°,  and  of  autumn 
55°,  This  ia  near^the  climate  of  Bordeaux, 
France,  5°  further  N.  than  Indianapolis  and  on 
the  seaboard.  The  rainfall  is  about  38  in.  in 
the  year,  viz.:  4-97 in  winter,  7-79  in  spring, 
16-92  in  summer,  and  7-87  in  autumn.  The 
earlier  fruits  blossom  in  March. — The  soil  is 
generally  good,  and  much  of  it  remarkably  fer- 


tile. The  richest  lands  are  found  along  the 
Wabash,  White,  and  Whitewater  rivers.  Few 
states  have  so  little  unavailable  land;  even  its 
wet  and  marshy  lands  are  brought  under  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  About  one  eighth  part  of 
the  state  is  prairie  land,  and  about  one  third 
is  covered  with  a  fine  forest.  The  forests  con- 
tain all  the  trees  natural  to  the  climate  of  the 
middle  zone  of  the  Union,  but  oak  and  beech 
preponderate;  next  in  order  are  the  sugar 
maple,  hickory,  aah,  black  walnut,  poplar, 
elm,  sycamore,  &c,;  and  the  principal  under- 
growths  are  dogwood,  pawpaw,  plum,  thorn, 
persimmon,  and  crabapple.  In  most  parts 
oak  and  beech  maat  is  found  in  such  quanti- 
ties aa  to  contribute  largely  to  feeding  and 
fattening  hogs. — Indiana  ranks  high  as  an  agri- 
cultural state;  in  the  production  of  wheat  in 
1870  it  ranked  next  to  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
and  in  Indian  com  next  to  Illinois  Iowa, 
Ohio,  and  Mi'isoaii  The  chief  farm  pro 
ductions  and  hve  «toek  as  reported  by  the 
federal  lensus  m  1870  and  the  state  authon 
ties  in  1573   were  as  follows 
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The  retui-ns  of  live  stock  for  1870  include  only 
animals  on  farms,  while  in  1873  the  entire  num- 
ber in  the  state  is  returned.  According  to  the 
census  of  1870,  tbere  were  in  the  state  10,104,279 
acres  of  improved  land,  7,189,334  of  woodland, 
and  826,035  of  other  unnnproved  land.  The 
total  number  of  farms  was  161,389,  including 
65,614  containing  SO  and  under  60  acres ;  53,- 
614,  50  and  under  100;  29,433,  100  and  under 
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BOO;  1,004,  BOO  and  under  1,000;  and  16, 
1,000  and  OTcr,  The  coah  valne  of  farms  was 
$634,804,189 ;  of  farming  implements  and  ma- 
cliinery,  J17,676,B91 ;  wages  paid  during  tLe 
year,  inclnding  Talue  of  board,  $9,675,348 ;  to- 
tal estimated  value  of  all  farm  productions,  in- 
cludii^  betterments  and  additions  to  stock, 
$122,914,302;  value  of  orchard  prodncts,  $3,- 
858,086 ;  of  produce  of  market  ^irdens,  $486,- 
47T;  of  forest  products,  12,645,879;  of  home 
manufactures,  $606, 639;  of  animals  slaughtered 
and  sold  tor  Blaughter,  $30,346,963;  of  all  live 
stock,  $88,776,762.  In  1873  there  were  6,163,- 
357  acres  in  cultivation,  of  which  1,903,599 
were  devoted  to  wheat,  2,637,980  to  Indian 
com,  634,795  to  oats,  985,539  to  meadow,  and 
4,511,775  to  pasture  and  woodland.  The  value 
of  slaughtered  animals  was  $3,938,764.  There 
wore  570,383  tons  of  coal  mined,  and  1,167,- 
661   bushels   of  lime  made. — Indiana  has   no 


direct  foreign  c 
domestic  and  iutei'-stato  ti'ade  by  means  of  its 
navigable  waters  and  magnificent  systems  of 
railroads  and  canals.  Its  geographical  posi- 
tion is  such  that  the  whole  land  commerce  be- 
tween the  manufacturing  states  of  the  east  and 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  must  pass 
through  its  territory.  Evansville  is  a  United 
States  port  of  delivery.  In  1873  there  were 
enrolled  here  76  vessels  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
na^  of  11,474.  In  1846  there  were  SO  m.  of 
raiboad  in  Indiana;  in  1855,  1,406;  in  1866, 
3  217 ;  in  1870,  3,177 ;  and  in  1873,  3,544.  Of 
the  92  counties  of  the  state,  all  but  five  were 
in  the  last  mentioned  year  traversed  by  rdl- 
roads.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  rail- 
roads of  the  state  in  1873,  with  their  termini; 
also  the  assessed  value,  induding  main  and  side 
track  and  rolling  stock,  as  reported  by  the  state 
board  of  equahzation ; 
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The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  the  longest  in  the 
United  States,  connecting  the  Maumee  river  at 
Toledo  with  Evansville  on  the  Ohio,  467  m., 
has  374  m.  of  its  course  in  Indiana,  and  passes 
through  Fort  Wayne,  Huntington,  Wabash,  Pe- 
rn, Logansport,  Delphi,  Lafayette,  Attica,  Cov- 
ington, Montezuma,  Torre  Haute,  Bloomfleld, 
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and  Petersburg.  The  Whitewater  canal  ex- 
tends from  Lawrencebnrg  on  the  Ohio  to  Ha- 
gerstown,  75  m.,  and  takes  in  its  course  Brooks- 
villo,  Connersville,  and  Cambridge.  These 
canals  are  Httle  used  now.  In  1873  the  state 
contained  6,943  miles  of  telegraph,  the  as- 
sessed value  of  which  was  $807,874.     There 
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were  125  foreign  insurance  companies  doing 
bnsineas  in  the  state;  their  groaa  reoeipta  for 
the  ms  months  ending  July  1,  1873,  amount- 
ed to  $1,169,413;  losses  paid,  |60S,950;  tax 
paid,  $17,498.  There  wero  93  national  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  ptud-in  capital  of  $17,611,- 
800,  and  an  outstanding  circulation  of  $14,53S,-- 
016.  The  hank  oirculation  of  the  state  was 
$14,706,415,  being  $8  76  per  capita  and  1-2 
per  cent,  of  the  wealth  of  tlie  state ;  ratio  of 
cironlation  to  capital,  81'9.    The  total  number 


of  manufacturing  establishments  in  1870  was 
11,847,  using  2,881  steam  engines  of  76,851 
horse  power  and  1,090  water  wheels  of  23,618 
horse  power,  and  employing  58,862  hands,  of 
whom  54,412  were  maies  above  16  years  of 
age,  2,272  females  above  15,  and  2,168  youths. 
Tie  capital  invested  amounted  to  $53,052,- 
426 ;  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $18,366,780 ; 
value  of  materials  consumed,  $63,135,492;  of 
products,  $106,617,278.  The  chief  industries 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  tabic : 
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— The  constitution  of  Indiana  is  dated  Feb.  10, 
1851,  and  superseded  that  of  June  29,  1816. 
Every  male  citizen  21  yeaw  of  age,  and  who 
has  resided  in  the  stat«  six  months,  possesses 
the  right  of  voting.  The  general  assembly  con- 
sists of  a  senate  of  60  members  elected  for  four 
years,  one  half  every  second  year,  and  a  house 
of  representatives  of  100  members  elected  for 
two  years.  The  legislative  sessions  are  biennial, 
bepnning  on  the  Thursday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day ot  January  in  odd  years.  Members  of  the 
legislature  receive  $8  a  day  during  the  ses- 
sion. The  governor  and  lieutenant  governor 
are  elected  for  four  years  ;  the  former  has 
a  salai-y  of  $8,000  a  year.  The  other  chief 
state  of&cers  are  the  secretary  of  state,  salary 
$2,000;  auditor,  $2,500;  treasurer,  $3,000; 
attorney  general,  $3,000 ;  and  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  $2,000.  These  officials 
are  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  A  ma- 
jority vote  of  each  house  is  sufficient  to  pass 
a  bill  over  the  veto  of  the  executive.  The 
state  election  is  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
October  in  even  years.  The  judicial  power  is 
vested  in  a  supreme,  a  drouit,  and  a  superior 
court.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  five 
judges,  who  are  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
tenn  of  sis  years,  and  receive  an  annual  salary 
of  $4,000  each.  The  state  Is  divided  into  five 
supreme  jndicial  districts  and  38  circuit  dis- 
tricts.   Each  of  the  38  circuit  judges  receives 


an  annual  salary  of  $2,600 ;  they  are  elected  by 
the  people  for  a  term  of  six  years.  A  superior 
court  of  three  judges  elected  for  four  years 
m^y  be  established  in  any  county  eontwnii^  a 
city  of  40,000  inhabitants;  the  only  one  yet 
established  is  in  Marion  eo.,  of  which  Indian- 
apolis is  the  chief  city.  Special  criminal  cir- 
cuit courts  are  provided  for  seven  counties  of 
the  state ;  Allen,  Floyd,  Clark,  Marion,  Tippe- 
canoe, Vanderburgh,  and  Vigo.  The  officers 
elected  by  the  people  in  each  county  are,  a  clerk 
of  circuit  court,  auditor,  recorder,  treasnrer, 
sheriff,  coroner,  and  surveyor — the  first  three 
for  four  years,  and  the  others  for  two  years. 
Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  in  each  town- 
ship for  four  years.  Indiana  is  represented  in 
congress  by  two  senators  and  13  representatives, 
andhas  therefore  15  votes  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege. The  system  of  granting  divorces  in  Indi- 
ana, which  had  attracted  wide  attention  on  ac- 
count of  its  elasticity,  was  amended  in  1873  and 
made  somewhat  more  stringent.  The  causes  of 
divorce  under  the  new  law  are :  1,  adultery, 
except  in  certain  specified  cases ;  3,  impotency 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  marriage :  3,  aban- 
donment for  two  years;  4,  cruel  and  inhuman 
treatment  of  either  party  by  the  other ;  5,  ha- 
bitual drunkenness  of  either  party,  or  the  fail- 
ure of  the  husband  to  make  reasonable  provi- 
sion for  the  faniily ;  6,  the  failure  of  the  hus- 
band to  make  reasonable  provision  for  his  fam- 
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ily  for  a  period  of  two  years ;  7,  the  conviction 
of  either  party  snhseqaent  to  the  marriage,  in 
any  oountry,  of  an  infamous  crime.  Divoroes 
may  be  decreed  by  the  circuit  or  superior  court 
on  petition  of  a,  person  who  is  and  has  been  a 
bona  fide  resident  of  the  state  (or  the  prece- 
ding two  years,  and  of  the  county  for  at  ieast 
six  months;  such  residence  to  be  proved  by 
the  oath  of  the  petitioner  and  the  testimony 
of  at  least  two  witnesses  who  are  resident 
freeholders  and  householders  of  tie  state. , 
Kurder,  treason,  and  killing  in  a  duel  are 
capital  offences,  punishable  with  death.  Mar- 
riage between  negroes  and  white  persons  is 
declared  a  misdemeanor,  the  penalty  of  which 
is  imprisonment  from  one  to  ten  years.  By 
act  of  1873  women  are  declared  eligible  to 
any  office  the  election  or  appointment  to  which 
is  vested  in  the'  general  assembly  or  the  gov- 
ernor. The  state  debt  on  JTov.  1,  18T3,  was 
$4,898,667,  including  $3,904,733  domestic  and 
$994,030  foreign  debt.  The  receipts  into  the 
state  treasury  during  the  preceding  year  were 
$3,875,449,  and  the  disbursements,  including 
several  extraordinary  items,  $3,445,298.  Of 
the  receipts,  1438,191  were  from  state  reve- 
nue, $1,372,993  from  the  common  school  fund, 
$190,603  from  public  iustituUons,  and  $1,524,- 
545  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  most 
important  items  of  espendituro  were  $1,361,- 
341  for  common  schools,  $1,193,442  on  account 
of  pnbho  debt,  $852,576  for  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, $296,180  for  refomfatory  institutions, 
$289,934  for  ordinary  espeuses,  and  $278,873 
for  le^lative  expenses.  The  state  tax  was  15 
cents  on  tho  $100  for  general  purposes,  and  16 
cents  for  schools.  The  total  ■valuation  of  real 
and  personal  property  was  $279,033,209  in 
1856,  $578,484,109  in  1896,  $662,283,178  in 
1870,  aud  $950,467,854  in  1873,  the  last  inclu- 
ding personal  property  to  the  extent  of  $247,- 
146,331. — The  public  institutions  supportwi 
entirely  or  in  part  by  the  state  are  the  nospi- 
tal  for  the  insane,  the  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  institution  for  the  blind 
in  IndianapoUs,  house  of  refuge  at  Plainfield, 
soldiers'  home  at  Knightatown,  northern  state 
prison  at  Michigan  City,  southern  state  prison 
at  JeffersonviUe,  reformatory  institution  for 
women  and  ^ris  in  Indianapolis,  normal  school 
in  Terre  Haute,  state  university  at  Blooming- 
ton,  and  agrioaltnral  college  at  Lafayette.  The 
state  hospital  for  the  insane,  which  was  opened 
in  1848,  had  474  inmates  at  the  close  of  1873 ; 
during  the  year  320  were  admitted  and  314 
discharged.  The  current  expenditures  for  the 
year  amounted  to  $155,470.  The  institution 
for  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  open  to  all 
persons  of  that  class  in  the  state  between  the 
ages  of  10  aud  21  years,  free  of  charge  for 
board  and  tuition.  It  is  not  an  asylum,  but  an 
educational  institution,  and  comprises  a  man- 
ual labor  department.  In  1873  there  were  14 
instructors  and  881  pupils;  the  total  .disburse- 
ments on  account  of  the  institution  amounted 
to  $73,633.    The  institute  for  the  education  of 
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the  blind  is  also  strictly  educational,  and  is  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  those  between  9  and 
31  years  of  age.  At  the  close  of  1873,  106 
pupils  were  receiving  instruction  from  11 
teachers;  the  resources  of  the  institute  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $42,174,  and  the  expen- 
ditures to  $39,793.  The  house  of  refuge,  open 
to  boys  not  exceeding  16  years  of  age,  com- 
prises a  farm  of  325  acres,  a  chair  factory,  and 
a  tailor  shop.  Tho  number  of  inmates  at  the 
begiuniug  of  1874  was  S16;  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  preceding  year  amounted  to  $36,- 
344,  including  $10,497  for  buildings  and  im- 
provemente.  This  institution  is  conducted  on 
the  "family  system,"  the  inmates  being  divi- 
ded into  families  of  about  50  each.  The  plan 
of  the  soldiers'  orphans'  home  comprises  edu- 
cational and  industrial  features.  At  the  close 
of  1873  the  number  of  inmates  was  285 ;  the 
cost  of  the  institution  for  the  year  was  $33,- 
448.  In  the  two  state  prisons  of  Indiana  the 
convicts  are  employed  in  different  branches  of 
industry,  prominent  among  which  is  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  implements  and  railroad 
COTS.  The  convicts  receive  regular  instmction 
in  the  ordinary  Epglish  branches,  and  also 
have  the  use  of  a  library.  The  number  of  con- 
victs in  the  northern  prison  at  the  close  of 
187S  waa  368;  the  totd  receipte  of  the  prison 
for  the  year  were  $57,465,  of  which  $50,069 
was  for  labor;  the  expenditures  amounted  to 
$49,743.  The  average  number  of  convicts  in 
the  southern  state  prison  was  395.  The  or- 
dinary expenses  of  the  prison  for  tho  year 
amounted  to  $66,806,  and  the  total  receipts 
from  convict  labor  aud  all  other  sources  to 
$67,088,  Of  the  751  convicts  in  both  institu- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  1874,  86  had  been 
committed  for  murder,  18  for  manslaughter, 
413  for  grand  larceny,  and  21  for  forgei-y ;  57 
were  under  sentence  for  life,  and  14  for  21 
years.  The  Indiana  reformatory  institution  for 
women  and  giris,  which  has  penal  and  refor- 
matory departments,  was  opened  in  Septem- 
ber, 1873.  Of  the  21  females  in  the  penal  de- 
partment at  the  beginning  of  1874,  5  were  un- 
der sentence  for  murder,  1  for  manslaughter,  1 
for  forgery,  and  the  remainder  for  larceny. — 
The  educational  interests  of  the  state  are  un- 
der the  general  supervision  of  the  state  board 
of  education,  which  comprises  the  governor, 
the  snperintendent  of  pubho  instruction,  the 
presidents  of  the  state  university  and  the  nor- 
mal school,  and  the  school  superintendents  of 
the  three  largest  cities  in  the  state.  The  more 
immediate  management  of  the  common  schools 
is  vested  in  a  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  in  county  superintendents,  and  in 
trustees  who  have  the  general  charge  of  educa- 
tional affairs  in  cities  and  towns.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  obtaining  a  common  school  educa- 
tion without  charge  for  tuition  is  afforded  to 
all  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  aud  31  years; 
separate  schools,  however,  are  provided  for  ne- 
groes, who  are  not  allowed  to  attend  schools 
designed  for  white  persons.    Teachers  must  he 
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examined  and  receive  certiflcates.  The  perma- 
nent common  school  fnnd  of  Indiana  in  18Y4 
was  greater  than  that  of  enj  other  state  in  the 
Union;  it  amoTinted  to  $8,616,1»31,  which  yield- 
ed an  annnal  interest  of  $189,465.  Thia  fund 
consists  of  a  prodncliye  portion  comprising  the 
congressional  township,  the  saline,  me  surplus 
revenue,  the  bank  tax,  and  the  sinking  funds; 
a  contingent  portion  embracing  the  proceeds 
of  fines,  forfeitures,  escheats,  swamp  lands,  and 
taxes  on  corporations;  and  a  non-productive 
portion  comprising  the  sixteenth  sections  (17,- 
883  acres)  of  the  public  lands  remaining  nn- 
soid.  Besidea  these  sources  of  revenue,  a  prop- 
erty tas  of  18  cents  on  the  $100  and  a  poll 
tax  are  levied  for  school  purposes.  The  in- 
come from  state  taxes  in  1873  was  fl,190,636, 
besides  $530,667  from  local  taxation.  The  in- 
come from  all  sources  amounted  to  $2,276,569, 
being  an  increase  of  Hefi^fiSl  over  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  entire  school  population 
m  1873  was  640,882;  the  total  enrollment 
465,154t  of  whom  13,895  were  in  high  sohoois; 
and  the  average  attendance  298,351.  S<Jiools 
were  open  in  9,008  districts,  the  average  length 
throughout  the  state  beii^  5J  months.  There 
were  employed  12,056  teachers,  of  whom  a 
majority  were  males.  The  total  valuation  of 
school  property  in  1872  was  $9,199,480,  The 
normal  school  was  oi^nized  in  1867,  and  in 

1873  had  13  instructors  and  856  pnpils,  of 
whom  338  were  in  the  normal  and  128  in  the 
model  school.  The  full  course  occupies  three 
years.  The  state  university  was  opened  as  a 
college  in  1824,  and  became  a  university  in 
1839.  It  comprises  a  collegiate,  a  medical, 
and  &  law  department,  in  each  of  which  tuition 
is  free.  A  department  of  mihtary  science  and 
civil  engineering  is  connected  with  the  colle- 
giate department,  "Women  are  admitted  to 
the  collegiate  course.  la  1874  the  university 
had  28  instructors,  of  whom  13  were  in  tbe 
medical  and  2  in  the  law  department,  and  371 
puptfs,  including  108  in  the  medical  and  41  in 
the  law  department  The  390,000  acresof  land 
granted  by  congress  to  Indiana  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  have  been  sold  for  $213,238, 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  Pur- 
due university.  This  institution  wag  founded 
at  Lafayette  by  Mr.  John  Purdue,  a  resident  of 
that  city,  who  gave  $150,000  for  the  purpose. 
There  are  more  than  200  acres  of  laud  con- 
nected with  the  institution.  Among  the  largest 
of  the  institutions  of  learning  not  connected 
with  the  state  are  the  university  of  Notre 
Dame  (Eoraan  Catholic)  at  Notre  Dame,  St. 
Joseph  CO.,  and  the  Northwestern  Christian  uni- 
versity (Disciples')  in  Indianapohs.  The  for- 
mer has  a  classical  and  a  soientifio  course  of 
four  years  each,  and  a  commereial  course  of 
two  years.    It  was  oi^anized  in  1843,  and  in 

1874  had  15  professors,  16  other  instructors, 
and  441  pupils.  The  Northwestern  Christian 
university,  organized  in  1854,  comprises  an 
academic  department  which  affords  a  elassfcal 


and  a  scientific  courst,  

department  In  1873  there  were  13  instruc- 
tors and  265  students.  The  Indiana  Asbury 
university  (Methodist),  at  Greeneaatle,  has  pre- 
paratory, collegiate  and  law  courses.  (See 
Gekknoastib.)  Earlham  college  (Friends')  was 
founded  at  Richmond  in  1659,  and  in  1873  had 
in  its  coHepate  and  preparatory  departments 
11  instructors  and  233  students,  with  3,500 
volumes  in  the  library.  Other  prominent 
colleges  of  the  state  are  represented  in  the 
following  table: 


SBlemcolloM..,, 
WsbsBli  college. . 
CancordlB  colta 
Fort  Wsyna  aJAe 
Fnnklia  con^e. 

HitrtBTllle  uolver 
Howsri  college, . 

Moore-sHUlMUe 
St.  Mcinred'e  coU 


Special  instruction  in  science  is  affoi-ded  at 
Purdue  university  and  St  Meinrad's  college; 
in  theology  at  Hartaville  univemty  (United 
Brethren);  in  law  at  the  Indiana  university, 
the  Northwestern  Christian  college,  and  the 
university  of  Notre  Dame;  and  in  medicine 
by  the  medical  department,  in  Indianapolis,  of 
the  state  university.  Prominent  among  insti- 
tutions for  the  superior  instruction  of  females 
are  St.  Mary's  academy  at  Kotre  Dame, 
Logansport  female  college  at  Logansport,  Mo- 
ravian seminary  for  young  ladies  at  Logans- 
port, De  Pauw  collie  at  JSew  Albany,  and  the 
Indianapolis  female  institute  in  Indianapolis. 
Acoordiug  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  in  Indiana 
was  9,073,  with  11,652  teachers,  of  whom 
4,974  were  females,  and  464,477  pupils.  The 
income  from  all  sources  for  educational  pur- 
poses amounted  to  $3,499,611,  of  which  $60,620 
was  from  endowment,  $3,126,503  from  taxa- 
tion and  public  funds,  and  $323,389  from  tui- 
tion and  other  sources.  Included  in  the  above 
were  8,871  public  schools,  with  11,043  teachers 
and446,076  pupils,  16  coUe^  with  143  teachers 
and  3, 103  pupils,  16  academies  with  135  teachers 
and  3,580  pupils,  and  124  private  schools  with 
301  teachers  and  6,296  pupils.  The  total  num- 
ber of  libraries  was  5,801,  contiuning  1,125,553 
volumes ;  of  these,  3,968  with  497,659  volumes 
were  private,  and  3,333  with  627,894  other 
than  private,  including  20  circulating  libraries 
contaming  8,248.  The  most  important  libraries 
are  the  state  library  in  Indianapohs,  which  has 
15,000  volumes;  that  of  Wabash  college,  12,- 
000:  university  of  Notre  Dame,  13,000;  Whit- 
comb  and  college  circulating  library  at  Green- 
castle,  9,1300;  Hanover  college,  at  Hanover, 
7,000;  state  university  at  Bloomington,  6,000; 
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and  Korttweatern  Christian  univcrsitj  in  In- 
dianapolis, 5,000.  Tte  censns  of  1870  report- 
ed 383  newspapers  and  periodicals,  having  an 
a^regate  circulation  of  S63,54S  and  issuing 
29,»64,i)84  copies  annually.  There  were  20 
daily,  with  a  oironlation  of  42,300 ;  3  tri-week- 
ly,  with  2,200;  1  semi-weekly,  with  850;  333 
weekly,  with  239,343;  6  semi-monthly,  with 
S,20O;  28  monthly,  with  64,150;  and  2  bi- 
monthly, witli  6,000.  The  statistics  o£  j^hnrch- 
es  were  as  follows : 
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— Indiana  ori^naUy  eonstitnted  a  part  of  New 
i'ranee,  and  subsequently  of  the  Northwest 
territory.  The  exact  period  of  its  first  set- 
tlement is  not  ascertMned.  In  1702  a  party 
of  French  Canadians  descended  the  Waoasli, 
and  established  several  posts  on  its  banks,  and 
among  others  Yincennes.  The  Indians  inade 
little  opposition  to  the  new  comers.  Until 
1763,  when  the  country  was  ceded  to  the 
Englkh,  notliing  is  known  of  the  early  settiers. 
By  the  treaty  of  cession,  however,  tiiey  were 
confirmed  in  their  possessions.  The  treaty  of 
1783  included  Indiana  in  the  United  States. 
In  1788  an  Indian  war  broke  out,  which  caused 
great  disti'ess  at  Vincennes.  In  1791  the  In- 
dians were  attacked  at  tiie  month  of  the  Tippe- 
canoe by  Gen.  Wilkinson,  and  by  the  subse- 
quent victories  of  Gen.  Wayne  a  dangerous 
confederacy  was  broken  up  and  the  tribes  were 
obliged  to  submit.  The  whole  district  now 
began  to  enjoy  that  repose  of  which  it  had 
been  for  many  years  deprived.  By  the  treaty 
of  Greenville  in  1795  tiie  United  States  ob- 
tained several  eli^ble  parcels  of  land,  and  set- 
tlement began  to  make  considerable  progress. 
On  May  7,  1800,  Ohio  was  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate territory,  while  all  the  country  W.  and  N. 
was  intended  in  the  new  goveminent  of  Indiana. 
The  territorial  government  was  organized  July 
4, with WiHiamHenpy Harrison asgovemor.  In 


1805  Michigan  was  also  set  ofi,  and  in  1809 
Illinois,  leaving  .Indiana  with  its  present  Emits. 
In  aU  this  period,  however,  the  Indians  had 
been  troublesome,  and  greatly  impeded  settle- 
ment. Nevertiieless  the  census  of  1810  showed 
a  fair  increase,  the  population  in  that  year 
amounting  to  34,520  souls.  In  1811  tiie  gen- 
eral government  determined  to  exert  its  power 
against  the  savages,  who,  excited  and  exas- 
perated by  the  eloquence  of  Tecumaeh,  a  leader 
of  the  Shawnees,  and  the  most  extraordinary 
man  that  had  ever  appeared  among  them,  had 
committed  grievous  depredations.  A  force  of 
regidars  and  militia  was  assembled  at  Vin- 
cennes and  placed  under  tiie  command  of  Wil- 
liam Henry  Han-ison,  then  governor.  On  Nov. 
6  of  the  same  year  the  governor  appeared  be- 
fore Prophetatown  or  Tippecanoe  on  the  Wa- 
bash, and  demanded  restitution  of  the  property 
wHdi  the  Indians  had  caiTied  off.  After  a 
conference  it  was  agreed  that  hostilities  should 
not  commence  until  next  morning,  that  an 
amicable  arrangement  might  he  made ;  but  in 
violation  of  this  armistice  the  Americans  were 
attacked  before  daybreak  by  a  large  body  of 
savages.  Gov.  Harrison,  liowever,  knowing 
the  character  of  the  .enemy,  had  so  disposed 
his  troops  as  not  to  he  taken  by  surprise.  The 
combat  that  ensued,  though  sliort^  was  unusu- 
ally severe;  the  Indians  fought  with  desperate 
courage,  but  could  not  withstand  tiie  superiority 
of  the  forces  arrayed  against  them,  and  the  fate 
of  the  battle  was  soon  decided.  After  burning 
the  town  and  laying  waste  the  surrounding 
country,  tiie  victorious  army  returned  to  Vin- 
cennes, and  not  long  afterward  the  tribes  sued 
for  xieace.  The  war  with  England  now  broke 
out,  and  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  Indian  hos- 
tility ;  but  again  the  savages  were  overwhelmed, 
and  after  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815  finally 
ceased  to  molest  or  ti'ouble  the  settlers.  In 
December,  1815,  the  territorial  legislature  peti- 
tioned congress  for  admis^on  into  the  Union, 
and  the  privilege  of  forming  a  state  constitu- 
tion. A  bill  for  tiiese  purposes  passed  con- 
gress in  April,  J816 ;  and  soon  after  a  conven- 
tion was  called,  which  on  June  29  ensuing 
adopted  the  first  constitution  of  Indiana.  On 
Dec.  11,  1816,  the  state  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  A  more  rapid  immigration  ensued,  and 
continued  without  interruption;  and  though 
numbers  passed  westward  into  Illinois,  tie 
new  state  retained  its  shore. '  In  1837  the  Erie 
canal  opened  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the 
west,  and  the  national  road  was  commenced. 
Both  these  circumstances  naturally  stimulated 
settiement ;  and  the  sales  of  land  so  rapidly  in- 
creased that  in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1830 
they  amour.ted  to  3,558,221  acres.  Tlie  popu- 
lation in  the  same  year  was  343,081,  heiug  an 
increase  of  183-1  per  cent,  over  that  of  1820. 
Now  commenced  tliat  speculation  mania  which 
terminated  in  the  financial  revulsion  of  1887, 
In  1832  the  le^slature  incorporated  eight  stock 
companies  for  constructing  railroads;  in  1888 
the  middle  section  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
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ced,  and  in  1834  the  state 

bank  TOith  ten  branches  was  incorporated,  to 
which  were  suhseqaently  added  three  other 
branches.  The  result  of  these  ondertakii^s, 
and  others  into  which  the  state  entered,  was  a 
debt  amoimting  to  $14,057,000  and  a  general 
bankrnptcj-.  But  in  the  ten  years  ending  in 
1840  the  population  had  doubled,  and  9,122,688 
acres  of  pnblio  land  had  been  disposed  of  to 
individuius;  bnt  none  of  the  great  works  had 
jet  been  completed.  For  flie  nest  sis  or 
aeven  years  little  progress  was  made,  and  in 
no  one  of  these  years  was  100,000  acres  of 
land  disposed  of.  In  1846  the  state  debt,  on 
which  no  interest  had  been  paid  since  1839, 
was  consolidated  and  arranged  into  two  classes, 

,  the  state  debt  proper  and  the  canal  debt ;  and 
means  were  devised  for  paying  interest  on  the 
former.  Under  the  inuuence  of  this  scheme 
prosperity  returned.  In  1851  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  in  1S5S  tlie  legislature 
Eassed  a  free  banking  law.  The  question  of 
olding  another  consti- 

'  tntJoniSconyenlJonwas 
Buhmitted  to  the  peo 
pie  m  18S9,  when  the 
proposition     was 
leoted 
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INDIANAPOLIS 

"White  river,  100  m.  N.  W.  of  Cincinnati  and 
165  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Chicago,  in  lat.  89°  47'  H., 
Ion.  66°  6'  W.;  pop.  in  1840,  3,692;  in  1850, 
8,091 ;  in  1860,  18,611 ;  in  1870,  48,244,  of 
whom  10,657  were  foreigners  (5,286  Germans 
and  3,321  Irish)  and  2,931  colored.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  families  was  0,200 ;  of  dwellings,  7,820. 
The  population  in  1874  was  estimated  by  local 
authorities  at  80,000.  The  city  is  built  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  chiefly  on  the  £.  bank 
of  the  stream.  The  surrounding  country 
abounds  in  black  walnut,  and  in  the  vicinity 
is  an  esteflsive  coal  field.  The  streets  are  90 
ft^  wide,  except  Washington  street,  which  has 
a  width  of  120  ft.,  and  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles ;  but  there  are  four  long  avenues  radia- 
ting from  a  central  square  and  traversing  the 
city  diagonally.  There  are  200  m.  of  improved 
streets,  most  of  them  being  gravelled,  bnt 
many  paved  with  stone  or  wood,  and  all  lighted 
with  gas.  A  system  of  sewerage  is  in  progress. 
""        '  crossed   by  nine  bridges  {three 
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pop 


1870,  36,138  It  h^s 
a  hilly  surface,  well 
timbered,  chiefly  with 
white  pine,  and  abounds 
in  iron  ore  and  bitu- 
minous coaL  The  soil 
is  moderately  fertile. 
The  Pennsylvania  canal 
passes  along  the  8. 
boundary,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Central  railroad 
extends  to  the  county  seat  The  chief  produo 
tions  in  1870  were  808,183  bushels  of  wheat 
97,550  of  rye,  652,263  of  Indian  corn,  906,355 
of  oats,  71,477  of  buckwheat,  T7,36T  of  pota- 
toes, 125,891  lbs.  of  wool,  yOO,925  of  butter, 
and  88,749  tons  of  hay.  There  were  11,586 
horses,  13,051  milch  cows,  13,844  other  cattle, 
44,054 sheep,  and  17,412  swine;  10  manufac- 
tories of  agrienltural  implements,  9  of  brick, 
14  of  carrit^s,  3  of  clothing,  15  of  furniture, 
10  of  iron  castings,  1  of  machinery,  4  of  mar- 
ble and  stone  work,  2  of  paper,  13  of  saddlery 
and  harness,  2  of  salt,  4  of  sash,  doors,  and 
blinds,  11  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware, 
8  of  woollen  goods,  8  flour  mills,  38  tanneries, 
19  currying  establishments,  4  planing  mills, 
and  26  saw  mills.    Capital,  Indiana.  * 

UVDUNIPOUS,  the  capital  aud  largest  city  of 
Indiana,  seat  of  justice  of  Marion  co.,  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  state,  on  the  W.  fork  of 


for  radroad  purposei)  of  which  all  except  the 
old  national  road  budge  arc  of  iron  Two 
others  are  to  be  constructed.  Street  cars  ac- 
commodate local  travel.  There  are  seven 
parks,  viz. ;  the  Circle,  in  the  centre,  oontain- 
lug  4  acres  and. ornamented  with  shade  trees; 
the  state  house  park,  10  acres;  military  park, 
18  acres;  university  park,  4  acres;  the  ti-ot- 
tiog  or  sonthem  park,  with  a  course  of  one 
mile,  86  acres ;  a  park  in  the  N".  portion  of  the 
city,  embracing  100  acres;  and  the  state  fdr 
grounds,  with  exposition  building,  containing 
40  acres.  Greenbaum  cemetery  is  within  the 
city  limits,  and  is  coeval  with  the  city  itself;  2 
m.  N.  of  the  city  is  Crown  HiU,  whidi  is  hand- 
somely l(ud  out  and  tastefully  adorned;  and  the 
OathoUc  c«met«ry  is  just  8.  of  the  city  limits. 
The  state  house,  in  the  Doric  style,  erected  in 
1885,  is  180  ft.  long  by  80  ft.  wide,  with  a  colon- 
nade and  dome.     The  state  institute  for  the 
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Hind  was  erected  in  1847  at  a  cost  of  $300,000 ; 
the  groimda  contain  eight  acres.  The  nia.in 
bnilding  has  a  front  of  150  ft.  and  is  five  sto- 
ries high,  consistJMof  a  centre  and  two  wings, 
each  snrmounted  by  a  Corinthian  cupola,  the 
oentre  also  having  an  Ionic  portico.  The  state 
lunatic  asylum,  li  m.  W.  of  the  city  limits, 
was  ere«t«d  in  1843,  and  has  since  been  twice 
enlarged,  at  an  agp^gate  coat  of  |350,000, 
The  principal  bnUding  has  accommodations 
for  52S  patients;  the  grounds  embrace  160 
acres,  a  portion  of  which  la  handsomely  laid 
ont  and  adorned.  The  state  institute  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  just  £.  of  the  city  limits,  was 
also  erected  in  1846,  and  cost  $220,000.  The 
grounds  comprise  105  acres,  and  immediately 
around  the  buildings  are  handsomely  laid  out, 
and  adorned  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  The 
tTnited  Slates  arsenal,  1  m,  E,  of  the  city,  is 
a,  handsome  building,  and  is  surrounded  by 
grounds  containing  75  acres.  The  union  pas- 
senger depot,  at  which  all  the  railroads  con- 
verge, is  420  ft.  long,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
spacious  and  convenient  structures  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  Other  prominent  pnblio  build- 
ings are  the  post  office,  governor's  residence 
(occupied  by  public  offices),  court  house,  coun- 
ty jaA,  city  hall,  city  prison,  academy  of  mn- 
Bic,  odd  fellows'  hall,  masonic  hall,  and  sererai 
of  the  churches.  A  new  court  house,  costing 
about  $800,000,  is  nearly  completed,  and  the 
erection  of  a  new  state  house,  to  cost  about 
$4,000,000,  has  been  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
ture. The  city  has  railroad  connection  with 
all  parts  of  the  state  and  with  the  principal  <At- 
ies  of  the  west.  The  lines  centring  here  are 
10  in  number,  -viz. :  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton, 
andlndiuiapolis;  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Indianapolis;  Indianapolis,  Eloom- 
ington,  and  Western;  Indianffpolis,  Cincinnati, 
and  Lafayette;  Indianapolis,  Peru,  and  Chica- 
go :  Indianapolis  and  8t  Louis ;  Indianapolis 
and  Vincennes  J  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis;  St.  Louis,  Vanddia,  Terre  Haute,  and 
Indianapolis;  and  Jeffersonville,  Madison,  and 
ludianapoUs,  The  Indiana  and  Illinois  Central 
railroad  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and 
a  belt  line,  entaroling  the  city  and  connecting 
all  the  other  lines,  is  in  progi-esq.  The  number 
of  passenger  trdns  diuly  leaving  and  arriving 
is  78.  The  number  of  &eight  cars  forwarded 
in  1878  was  2^,314';  received,  286,820.  The 
first  impulse  to  the  growth  of  Indianapolia  was 
the  completion  of  the  Madison  railroad  in  1847. 
The  civil  war  concentrated  a  vast  temporary 
business  here,  the  effects  of  which  were  lai^e- 
ly  permanent.  The  trade  is  extensive,  the  ^- 
gregate  sales  of  merchandise  in  1873  amount- 
ing to  $50,830,000.  The  sales  in  1870  were 
$86,969,102;  in  1871,  $41,851,667;  in  ISTS, 
$48,774,789.  There  js  a  large  grain  elevator 
on  the  W.  aide  of  the  river,  erected  in  1878 ; 
severd  smaller  ones  have  been  in  operation  for 
some  years.  The  sales  of  real  estate  in  1871 
amounted  to  $7,995,518 ;  in  1872,  to  |16,336,- 
450;  and  in  1873,  to  $33,579,253.    More  than 


half  of  the  purchases  have  been  for  occupancy. 
The  total  coat  of  buildings  erected  in  1873  was 
about  $5,000,000.  The  manufactures  are  va- 
ried and  important.  The  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  1878  was  $11,006,000;  number  of 
hands  employed,  8,175;  value  of  products, 
$28,012,740.  The  statistics  of  the  principal 
branohe'i  are  contained  m  the  foUowiUj,  tabli. 
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The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  wos  555,766. 
The  value  of  manufactures  in  1872  was  $19,- 
671,832.  There  are  six  national  banks,  witlf 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $3,000,000  ;  two  state 
banks,  with  $800,000  capital;  two  savings 
hanks,  and  thi'ee  insurance  companies. — The 
(aty  is  divided  into  13  wai'ds,  and  is  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  26  members. 
There  is  a  well  organized  Are  department  and 
an  efficient,  police  force,  and  the  city  is  well 
supplied  witii  water.  The  taxable  value  of 
property  in  1860  was  $10,000,000 ;  in  1865, 
$20,144,447;  in  1870,  $37,000,000;  iu  1871, 
$27,999,170;  in  1872,  $34,760,871;  in  1873, 
$65,000,000,  the  large  increase  being  partly 
due  to  a  change  in  the  system  of  vduation. 
The  city  debt  is  about  $1,000,000,  and  the  rate 
of  taxation  $1  10  on  $100,  The  principal 
charitable  institutions  are  an  asylum  for  white 
orphans,  supported  partly  by  a  city  appropria- 
tion, and  partly  by  donations ;  an  asylum  for 
colored  orphans  and  a  "home  for  friendleas 
women,"  supported  in  the  same  way;  a  German 
orphan  asylum,  with  capacity  for  300  inmates; 
a  Catholic  female  reformatory  and  asylum,  a 
Catholic  infirmary  for  gratuitous  relief  of  the 
suffering  poor,  two  societies  for  the  general 
care  of  the  poor,  a  large,  well  conducted  city 
hospital,  and  a  pest  house.  The  reformatory 
for  women  and  girls  and  prison  for  female  of- 
fenders occupies  a  commodious  structure  just 
E.  of  the  city.  The  Northwestern  Christian 
univereity,  chartered  in  1850,  occupies  a  hand- 
some Gothic  building  in  the  N.  E.  portion  of 
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the  city;  it  admits  both  sexes,  and  in  1873-'3 
had  IS  professors  (3  in  tiie  law  acliool),  366 
students  (law  department,  10 ;  liusiness  depart- 
ment, 50),  and  a  library  of  6,000  volmnes. 
The  medical  department  of  Indiana  oniversity 
(with  which  is  conneuted  a  free  dispensary), 
situated  here,  was  organized  in  1869,  and  in 
18T2-'3  had  12  professors  and  101  stndents. 
The  city  possesses  an  excellent  and  well  or- 
ganized system  of  public  schools,  embracing 
the  various  grades  from  primary  to  high  school, 
and  including  a  training  or  normd  school. 
Tliere  are  20  school  buildings,  of  which  10 
will  aocommodate  750  pupils  each.  The  high 
school  win  accommodate  550.-  The  valne  of 
school  property  in  1864  was  $88,600;  number 
of  children  of  school  age,  6,863,  of  whom 
1,050  attended  public  schools.  In  1874  the 
value  of  school  property  was  $691,25fl;  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  19,125,  of  whom  9,868  at- 
tended the  public  schools.  There  are  aJso  a 
Catholic  theolo^cal  seminary,  a  Catholic  boys' 
school,  and  a  female  seminary  conducted  by 
tlie  "  Bisters  of  Providence,"  reoently  opened 
and  occnpying  a  splendid  building.  The  state 
library  contains  15,000  volumes.  A  free  city 
library  was  opened  in  April,  1873,  in  tlie  liigh 
school  building;  it  now  conteins  over  14,600 
volumes,  and  a  separate  building  is  to  be  erected 
for  its  accommodation.  There  are  6  daily  (1 
German)  and  13  weekly  (5  German)  newspa- 
pers, and  13  monthly  periodicals,  one  of  which, 
the  "  National  Crop  Reporter,"  has  recently 
been  removed  from  Jacksonville,  111.  The 
churches,  64  in  nmnber,  are  as  follows  :  8  Bap- 


3nds',  16  Methodist,  10  Pre6byterii__,  _ 
Roman  Catholic,  1  Swedenborgian,  2  Unitarian, 
2  Universahst,  aad  the  rest  miscellaneous,  some 
of  which  have  no  church  edifice. — Indianapo- 
lis was  first  settled  by  John  Pogue  in  Mai-ch, 
1819,  and  in  about  a  year  from  that  time  it 
numbered  15  families.  It  was  chosen  as  the 
seat  of  the  state  government  in  January,  1821 
(though  the  capital  was  not  actually  removed 
from  Oorydon  till  1825),  and  at  the  same  time 
the  legislature  gave  it  its  present  name  and  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  lay  it  off  as  a  town. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1836,  and  received  a 
city  charter  in  1847. 

INDIIIV  IBCHIPEUeO,  or  Malay  Arellpebgo, 
a  va'^t  aggregation  of  insular  groups  S.  E.  of 
the  continent  of  Asia,  lying  between  the  China 
sea,  the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  Pacific.  In  the 
widest  sense  it  includes  the  Philippine  islands 
and  Papua,  and  extends  from  about  Ion.  95° 
to  151°  30'  E.,  and  from  lat.  19°  40'  N.  to  about 
11°  8.,  being  abont  2,100  m.  wide  and  upward 
of  4,000  m.  long,  and  bisected  by  the  equator. 
Witli  the  exception  of  Australia,  tlie  Indian 
archipelago  contains  the  largest  islands  of  tlie 
world,  namely,  Borneo  and  Papua.  These,  to- 
gether with  Gilolo,  Celebes,  and  Sumatra,  form 
a  range  extending  aloi^  the  equator,  and  all  ex- 
cept Papna  crossed  by  it ;  a  similar  but  shorter 
range,  further  8.,  is  made  up  mainly  of  Java, 


Sumbawa,  Plores,  and  Timor ;  and  in  the  north 
the  principal  islands  are  Mindanao  and  Lu- 
zon, of  the  Philippine  group.  Tlie  seas  which 
separate  the  islands  are  variously  designated. 
These  are :  the  Java  sea,  between  Java  and 
Bornel) ;  the  Sooloo  sea,  between  Borneo  and 
the  Philippines ;  tlie  Celebes  sea,  between  the 
Philippines  and  Celebes;  the  Flores  sea,  be- 
tween Celebes  and  the  Timor  gi'oup ;  and  the 
Bsnda  sea,  between  Celebes  and  Papua.  The 
depth  of  water  between  the  Asiatic  mainland 
and  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  respectively, 
nowhere  esceeds  100  fathomiS,  nor  is  the  sea 
between  Papua  and  Australia  deeper  than  this ; 
but  these  shallow  seas  are  divided  by  a  line  of 
deep  water  in  which  lie  Celebes,  the  Moluccas, 
riores,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Wallace  re- 
gards the  archipelago  as  naturally  compre- 
hending the  Malay  peninsula,  S.  of  Tenasserim, 
the  Nicobar  islands,  and  the  Philippines.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  latter,  he  classilies  its  islands 
into  five  gronps,  as  follows :  1,  the  Indo-Molay 
islands,  comprising  the  Malay  peninsula  and 
Singapore,  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra ;  2,  the 
Timoi-  group,  comprising  the  islands  of  Timor, 
Flores,  Sumbawa,  and  Lombok,  with  several 
smaller  ones ;  8,  Celebes,  compi'ising  also  the 
Sula  islands  and  Eooton;  4,  the  Moluccan 
group,  comprising  Booro.  Ceram,  Batchian, 
Gilolo,  and  Morty,  with  the  smaller  islands  of 
Temate  and  Tidore,  Makian,  Kaioa,  Araboyna, 
Banda,  Goram,  and  Matabello ;  and  S,  the  Pa- 
puan group,  compi'ising  Papua,  with  the  Ar- 
roo  islands,  Mysol,  Sdawaty,  Waigioo,  and 
several  othera.  The  ai'ea  in  English  square 
miles  of  some  of  the  principal  islands  is  ap-. 
projdmately  as  follows : 

Ambnrna '    800  ]  Cwem I^BTO 


Celebes 70,000  |  TUuor. 11,500 

It  will  be  seen  that  neither  Papna  nor  tlie 
Philippines  are  embraced  in  this  table.  The 
latter  islands  are  cliiefly  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain,  but  in  the  other  parts  of  the  archi- 
pelago the  government  of  the  Netherlands  is 
the  predopiinaiit  power.  According  to  the 
latest  returns,  principally  of  1871-2,  tlie  co- 
lonial possessions  of  the  Ihitcll  in  the  ai'chi- 
pelagohave  an  aggregate  area  of  about  600,000 
sq.  m.  and  a  total  population  of  24,800,000. 
They  comprise  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Java, 
extensive  territories  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and 
the  Molnceas,  and  about  29,000  sq,  m.  in  Papua. 
— PhjMcally,  the  most  striking  and  charaeter- 
istio  division  of  the  m"ehipelago  is  into  volcanic 
and  non-volcanic  regions.  A  long  line  of  active 
and  extinct  volcanoes,  constituting  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  volcanic  systems  in  tlie  world, 
extends  from  Sumati'a  eastward  through  Java, 
Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Eiores,  and  Timor, 
beyond  whicli  it  trends  northward  tlirongh 
Bando,  Amlwyna,  and  Gilolo  to  the  northern 
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peninsula  of  Celebes,  and  thence  to  the  Phi- 
lippine islands.  The  ialanda  traversed  by  this 
belt  are  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes.  The 
non-volcanic  re^ons  lie  on  both  sides  of  it. 
Tliere  are  no  volcanoes  in  Papna  or  Borneo,  and 
in  the  latter  island  earthquakes  are  nnknown. 
Tlie  loftiest  mountains  in  the  archipelago  are 
in  Java,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra,  where  numerous 
peaks  riao  to  a  height  of  10,000  ft.  and  some 
rauoh  higher.  The  ohmate  is  one  of  almost  uni- 
form ti'opical  warmth  and  moisture,  ^ving  rise 
to  a  dense  and  luxuriant  forest  growth,  which 
overspreads  all  the  islands  except  Timor  and 
those  immediately  around  it ;  in  tliese  tliere  11 
a  deficiency  of  rain,  which  is  attiibuted  tr>  the 
prosimity  of  the  arid  regions  of  Australia. 
The  line  of  separation  between  the  two  great 
zoological  provinces,  known  as  the  Indian  and 
the  Australian,  divides  the  archipelago,  passing 
between  Celebes  and  Borneo,  and  tlirough  the 
narrow  strait  of  Lombok.  This  is  but  15  m. 
wide,  yet,  according  to  Lyell,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  animals  on  the  two  sides  of  this 
channel  is  as  great  as  between  those  of  the  old 
and  new  worlds.  W,  of  it  the  fauna  is  strictly 
Indian ;  E.  of  it  a  distinctively  Australian  fau- 
na is  met  with;  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  two  great  regions  thus  distinguished  once 
formed  parts  of  the  Adatic  and  Anstralian 
continents  respectively.  The  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  two  typical  races  of  men  in-' 
habiting  the  archipelago  corresponds  closely 
to  that  of  the  animals ;  the  Indo-Ualays  being 
found  in  the  western  islands,  while  tlie  Pa- 
puans dwell  further  eastward. — Detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  principal  islands  of  the  Indian 
archipelago  will  be  found  nnder  their  respec- 
tive titles.  For  their  general  history,  see  "The 
Indian  Archipelago,  its  History  and  Present 
State,"  by  Horace  St.  John  (2  vols.  12mo, 
London,  1853).  The  natural  history  of  the 
region  is  ably  treated  in  "The  Malay  Archi- 
pelago," by  Alfred  Eussell  Wallace  (London, 
I86S).  See  also  "Travels  in  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,"  by  Albert  8.  Bickmore  (8vo, 
Kew  York,  1809), 

IHDIiS  BEAM.     See  Catali-a, 

INDIAN  COKN.    See  Maize. 

INDUN  CRESS.     See  K"astcrti-cm. 

INDIIM  CGCUHBES,  a  name  given  to  Medeola 
Virginie/t,  a  common  and  striking  plant  of  the 
lily  family,  which  is  found  in  May  and  June 
in  rich  damp  woods  from  Canada  to  Florida. 
The  remarkably  white  tuberous  root  stock  is 
about  2  in.  long  and  i  in.  thick,  and  has  the 
taste  of  cucumber ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  eat- 
en by  the  Indians,  whence  the  common,iLame. 
The  simple  slender  stem,  1  to  8  ft.  high,  is 
partly  clothed  with  a  whitish  wool  which  readi- 
ly separates ;  near  the  middle  it  bears  a  whorl 
of  five  to  nine  olwvate,  lanceolate,  pointed  thin 
leaves ;  at  the .  summit  are  the  flowers,  imme- 
diately below  which  is  another  whorl  of,  usu- 
ally, three  smaller  leaves.  The  flowers  (three  to 
six)  have  three  petals  and  three  sepals,  aJI  of 
the  same^reenish  yeJlow  color,  and  reeniTed; 
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stamens  six,  pistil  one  with  three  long  thread- 
like brownish  styles  diverging  from  the  top  of 
the  globose  ovary,  which  in  ripening  forms  a 
dark  pnrple  berry  of  the  size  of  a  pea.     The 


Indlim  Cucumber  (Medeola  "Virftoloi), 


botanical  name  is  the  diminutive  of  Medea,  the 
sorceress,  probably  given  to  the  plant  on  ac- 
count of  reputed  me^cinal  powers ;  it  really 


INDIAN  DIE.    See  Poccoon. 

INBUN  Fie,  ((^ntiamlffaria).    SeeOACTCS. 

INDIAN  HEMP.  I.  A  variety  of  hemp  pro- 
duced in  India,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct species,  and  called  eannabU  Indica.     (See 


Hemp,  vol.  viii.,  p.  682.)  II.  An 
perennial  herb,  apoeynum  eaanobinwm,  of  the 
order  apocynaceie,  or  dogbane  family.  The 
plant  throws  up  several  branching  stems,  2  to 
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8  ft.  high,  with,  opposite,  mucronato  leaves, 
which  are  smooth  or  downy^  and  numerous, 
many-flowered  cymes.  The  flowers  are  smal^ 
bell-shaped,  greenish  white,  the  corolla  witli 
five  tt^angular  appendages  is  the  throat;  sta- 
mens five,  inserted  on  the  base  of  the  eoroUa, 
and  slightly  adhering  to  the  stigma  by  their 
filaments ;  fruit  of  two  long  Sender  folli- 
cles with  silky  tnfted  seeds.  It  has  a  milky 
juice,  and  the  bark  has  an  exceedingly  tough 
fibre,  the  use  of  which  by  tlie  aborigines  for 
making  cordage,  fishing  nets,  &o.,  no  doubt 
gave  it  the  common  name.  We  know  of  no 
extensive  experiments  in  ntilidng  this  fibre, 
which  is  whiter  and  stronger  than  that  of 
hemp.  The  root  of  this  plant  ia  sometimes 
nsed  in  medicine,  it  being  powerfully  emetic 
and  cathartic  ia  doses  of  15  to  30  grains  of  the 
powdered  dry  root^  or  a  similar  amount  in 
the  form  of  a  decoction ;  it  has  been  found 
efficacious  in  dropsy,  Jt  grows  in  most  of  the 
states,  and  has  other  local  names;  in  South 
Carolina  it  is  known  as  Gen.  Marion's  weed, 
as  that  leader  is  said  to  hare  nsed  it  in  the 
diseases  of  bis  camp.  Another  species,  A.  an- 
drosmntifolium,  eqiially  common,  is  a  more 
spreading  plant,  with  much  larger  pale  rose- 
colored  tiowers,  and  used  as  a  prompt  emetic; 
it  is  known  as  dogbane  and  bitter-root. 
INDUN  LUVSriGES,  AmeHcan.     See  Ambri- 

OAN  INDIANS,  LAH6ITAGES  OP  THB. 

INDllN  OCEIN,  the  third  in  size  of  the  oceans 
of  the  world.  It  ia  bonnded  N.  by  Asia,  N.  B. 
by  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the  Sunda  islands, 
E.  by  Australia  and  the  meridian  of  Cape 
Leeuwen  on  the  8.  W.  coast  of  that  continent, 
8.  by  the  Antarctic  circle,  and  W.  by  Africa  and 
the  meridian  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
south  China  sea  and  all  the  waters  south  and 
west  of  the  Philippine  isles  and  New  Guinea 
ai'e  sometimes  included  in  the  limits  of  the  In- 
dian ocean ;  hut  they  are  mnch  more  properly 
apportioned  to  the  Pacific  basin,  the  Sunda 
islands  and  Malay  peninsula  representing  the 
isthmus  connecting  the  northern  and  southern 
halves  of  the  continent  of  Asia- Australia.  The 
southern  limit,  aQd  the  eastern  and  western 
S.  of  the  continents  of  Australia  and  Africa, 
are  of  course  entirely  artificial.  The  northern 
shore  of  the  Indian  ocean  is  deeply  indented 
by  the  peninsula  of  India,  forming  two  large 
bays,  the  Arabian  sea  and  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
Two  considerable  gulfs,  or  more  properly  in- 
land seas,  are  in  communication  with  this  ocean, 
the  Eed  sea  and  the  gulf  of  Persia.  It  is  not 
rich  in  islands,  of  which  only  two,  Madagas- 
car and  Ceylon,  are  of  considerable  size.  The 
smaller  ones  oonatituto  mostly  archipelagoes, 
such  as  the  Comoro,  Mascarene,  Amirante,  Sej- 
ehelies,  Maldive,  Laccadive,  Andaman,  Hico- 
bar  Ohagos  and  Eeelin^  islands  in  the  tropics, 
and  the  Eerguelen  Ciozot,  and  Maclonald  isl- 
anis,  in  the  colder  southern  part  There  are 
also  a  few  isolated  volcanic  islanh  such  as 
New  Amsterdam  and  St  Paul  Most  of  the 
tropcal  islanisare  Df  (,orai  formation;  a  few 
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are  volcanic  with  fringing  or  barrier  rocfa,  such 
as  the  Mascarene  and  Andaman  islands.  The 
Asiatic  coast  is  mostly  free  of  coral,  but  there 
are  some  fringing  reefs  on  the  coasts  of  Cey- 
lon and  Madagascar,  Africa,  and  the  Red  sea. 
The  only  important  African  river  faUing  into 
this  ocean  is  the  Zambesi.  Asia  contributes 
the  united  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
the  Indus,  Gan^  Brahmapootra,  and  Irra- 
waddy ;  Australia  almost  nothing.  The  sys- 
tem of  currents  is  rather  complicated,  but  in 
its  main  features  resolves  itself  into  a  revolv- 
ing current  moving  from  right  to  left,  as  in 
all  the  ocean  basins  of  the  southern  hem- 
isphere. The  equatorial  part  of  it,  the  S.  E. 
trade  current  moving  from  E.  to  W,,  is  very 
broad,  its  middle  being  about  lat.  15°  S.,  but  it 
does  not  really  reach  the  equator.  It  strikes 
the  coast  of  Madagascar,  dividing  into  two 
branches.  The  one  passing  N.  of  that  island 
bends  S.  through  the  Mozambique  channel, 
forming  the  powerful  and  warm  current  of 
the  same  name;  it  is  joined  again  hy  the  8. 
branch  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  forming  the 
Agulhas  current  off  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  after  barely  passing  that  cape  turns  hack 
sharply  to  the  south  and  east,  and  forms  with 
the  antarctic  drift  the  retrograde  current  in 
lat.  87°  to  43°  S.  Before  reaching  Australia 
it  divides  into  the  S.  and  E.  Australian  cur- 
'renls,  the  latter  completii^  the  circuit  by  re- 
entering the  S.  E.  trade  current  after  giving 
oif  branches  running  into  tlie  Java  and  Flores 
seas  and  Torres  straits.  The  N.  equatorial  cur- 
rent is  overcome  hy  the  monsoons,  and,  under 
the  name  of  Malabar  current,  fiows  westward 
from  October  to  April,  and  eastward  from 
April  to  October.  It  estends  from  the  coast 
of  .Africa  around  Ceylon  into  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal. A  narrow  retrograde  current  has  been 
observed  flowing  E.  across  this  ocean,  nearly 
under  the  equator  or  a  little  S.  of  it.  The . 
monsoons  prevail  from  its  northern  limit  to 
iat.  8°  8.  North  of  the  equator  the  N.  E.  mon- 
soon blows  from  October,  to  April,  the  S.  W. 
prevails  in  the  other  half  of  the  year;  while 
S.  of  it  the  N.  W.  monsoon  blows  while  Uie 
N.  E.  is  blowing  on  the  N.  side,  and  viee  versa. 
Between  the  limits  of  lat.  10°  and  28°  8.,  the 
S.  E.  trade  wind  blows  from  April  to  October. 
South  of  these  are  the  constant  N.  W.  winds, 
which  prevail  almost  in  the  same  latitudes  as  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  periods 
at  which  these  winds  change  are  marked  by 
violent  tempests,  and  the  region  between  lat. 
5°  and  40°  S.  is  greatly  subject  to  hurricanes. 
They  range  usually  between  lat.  9°  and  35°  8., 
extending  from  Mad^ascar  to  the  island  of 
Timor;  they  come  generally  from  the  N.  E. 
near  Java,  and  travd  8.  W.  and  8.,  returning 
again  E.  The  depth  of  the  sea  is  greatest  near 
the  8.  coasts  of  Asia;  the  Arabian  sea  ia  from 
2,000  to  2,500  fathoms  deep ;  the  bay  of  Bengal 
averages  nearly  2,300  fathoms.  Opposite  the 
Hoogly  river,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  is  a  sudden 
and  deep  depression  in  the  ocean  bed,  called 
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"the  bottomless  pit."  Near  the  S.  E.  coast  of 
Africa  the  depth  varies  from  1,300  to  1,900 
fathoms. — The  northern  part  of  tho  Indian 
ocean  is  the  theatre  of  an  immense  navigation, 
nearly  the  whole  conunerce  of  Eurijpe  and 
America  with  China  and  India  and  the  great 
Malay  archipelago  passing  over  ita  waters; 
while  between  Arabia  and  Persia  on  the  west 
and  India  on  the  east  an  extensive  trade  is 
carried  on  in  native  vessels,  the  oripn  of  which 
dates  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  great 
Pacific  railroad,  opened  in  186H,  has  deprived 
the  Indian  ocean  of  soipc  of  its  navigation ;  but 
tho  Suez  canal,  which  was  opened  afew  months 
later,  is  ejipected  to  increase  it.  The  Eni-opean- 
Indian  eommereial  navigation  amoimtM  in  1872 
to  nearly  13,000,000  tons.  The  southern  part 
of  this  ocean  is  comparatively  little  frequent- 
ed, being  almost  destitute  of  islands.  It  is 
traversed  chiefly  by  vessels  going  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  by  way  of  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  chief  ports  of  the  Indian  ocean  and 
its  tributary  gulfs  and  rivers  are  Mozambique 
and  Zanzibar  In  Africa,  Aden  and  Mocha  in 
Arabia,  Bassorah  in  Turkey,  Bushire  in  Persia, 
Bombay,  Sarat,  Madras,  and  Calcutta  in  India, 
and  Trincomalee  and  Poiute  de  Galle  in  Ceylon. 

INDUNOLl,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Cal- 
houn CO.,  Texas,  port  of  entry  of  the  district 
of  Saluria,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Matagorda  bw, 
140  m.  8.  by  E.  of  Austin,  and  120  m.  8.  W. 
of  Galveston;  pop.  in  1870,  2,106,  of  whom 
492  were  colored.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Gulf,  Western  Texas,  and  Pacific  railroad  (com- 
pleted in  1873  to  Coero,  De  Witt  co.,  fl6  m.), 
which  is  to  connect  it  with  Austin  and  San 
Antonio.  Steamers  mn  regularly  to  Galves- 
ton and  Corpus  Christi.  The  commerce  is  im- 
portant. For  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 1872, 
there  were  entered  in  the  coasting  trade  242 
vessels  of  188,463  tons,  of  which  149  of  174,- 
370  tons  were  steamers;  cleared,  250  vessels 
of  194,896  tons,  of  which  146  of  170,052  tons 
were  steameiu  The  receipts  were  5,808,000 
feet  of  lumber  and  2,750,000  shingles ;  ship- 
ments, 27,461  head  of  animals,  11,649  bales  of 
cotton,  330,875  hides,  and  8,284  bags  of  wool. 
The  value  of  imports  from  foreign  ports  was 
$82,463 ;  of  esporte  to  foreign  countries,  $58,- 
658.     A  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 

imiiS  POKE.     Sec  Helleboeb. 

EHVIASS.     See  Amehioan  Indians. 

IlVDIiEl  SHOT,  a  popular  name  for  species  of 
canna,  especially  C.  Indica,  which  was  for  a 
long  tame  the  only  one  generally  cultivated. 
Canna,  (from  the  Celtic  eann.  a  cane)  was  for- 
merly placed  in  the  same  family  with  the  mnger 
and  the  banana,  hot  botanists  now  make  an 
order,  the  cannaeea,  which  includes  this,  the 
arrowroot,  and  some  other  less  known  plants. 
Tho  cannas  have  lat^e,  fleshy  root  stocks,  tall 
stems,  clothed  with  large  showy  leaves,  and 
beailng  at  the  summit  a  spifce  of  often  hand- 
some flowers  of  various  shades  of  yellow,  scar- 
let, and  crimson;  the  flowers  are  irregular  in 
structure;  they  have  three  outer  colored  di- 
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visions  or  calyx,  within  which  are  tljree  parts 
corresponding  to  a  corolla  with  a  single  sta- 
men which  has  a  petal-like  filament  and  bears 
an  anther  on  its  margin;  pistil  with  a  petal- 
like style  and  a  three-celled  ovary,  which  in 
ripening  becomes  a  several-seeded  very  rough 
pod;  the  seeds  are  round,  hard,  and  black, 
and  sufficientiy  shot-like  in  appearance  to  war- 
rant the  common  name.  One  species,  O.flac- 
eida,  is  found  in  swamps  along  the  coast  from 
South  Carolina  southward;  it  grows  4  ft  lash 
and  has  yellow  flowers  3  or  4  in.  long.  The 
tubers  of  some  species  are  edible  and  used  as  a 
table  vegetable,  while  others  have  slight  me- 
dicinal properties;  thekindof  arrowrootcalled 
tous  let  niCM,  chiefly  used  by  the  French,  is 
made  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher  from  the 
rhizomes  of  a  canna,  supposed  to  be  0.  edulu. 
The  great  interest  possessed  by  the  cannas  is 
due  to  their  effectiveness  as  decorative  plants. 
Since  beauty  of  form  and  stateliness  of  habit 


have  come  to  ho  properly  appreciated  in  gar- 
dening, great  improvement  has  been  made  in 
cannas,  and  cultivators,  especially  those  in  the 
south  of  France,  have  by  hybridizing  and  cross- 
ing obtained  splendid  results.  In  flie  now  val- 
ued kinds  the  ori^nal  species  is  lost,  and  they 
ai'e  known  by  garden  rather  than  botanical 
names.  There  are  now  varieties  from  2  ft.  to 
8  and  12  ft.  high,  with  a  remarkable  diversity 
of  foliage ;  in  some  the  leaves  are  narrow,  stiff, 
and  erect,  in  others  broad,  very  long,  and  grace- 
ful, while  their  shades  of  color  vary  from  Ught 
glaucons  green  to  blackish  purple.  Whilesome 
are  valued  for  their  fine  foliage  only,  others 
produce  an  abundance  of  bantojme  flowers, 
which  have  also  been  improved,  and  there  can 
be  nothing  more  effective  than  a  well  arranged 
group  of  the  finer  varieties  of  canna.  The 
choice  varieties  are  multiplied  by  division,  and 
pWts  are  readily  rmsed  from  seed,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  like  the  parent ;  the  seeds  shoald 
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bo  scalded,  and  sown  in  a  hotbed;  they  will 
germinate  in  the  open  ground,  bnt  the  plants 
will  not  acquire  much  size  the  first  year.  The 
roots  should  be  taken  up  at  the  first  frost  and 
kept  in  a  dry 'place  where  they  wili  not  freeze ; 
the  next  spring  they  are  to  he  divided  and  set 
ont  when  the  soil  has  become  warm. 

DTDIIN  TEMITORY,  on  nnorganized  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  situated  between 
Iftt.  as-  85'  and  87"  N".,  and  Ion.  94°  20'  and 
103°  W.;  length  E.  and  W.  along  the  K  bor- 
der 470  m.,  and  8.  of  kt.  36°  30'  about  310  m. ; 
breadth  W.  of  the  100th  meridian  35  m.,  and 
E.  of  that  line  about  210  m.;  area,  68,991  sq. 
m.  It  is  bounded  tT.  hy  Colorado  and  Kansas, 
E.  by  MMSouri  and  Arkansas,  8.  by  Texas,  from 
which  E.  of  the  100th  meridian  it  is  separated 
by  the  Bed  riyer,  and  W.  by  Tesaa  and  New 
Mesico.  The  inhabitants  are  not  regularly 
enumerated  in  the  census  of  1870,  hut  the  su- 
perintendent, from  inquii'ies  made  through  the 
agenta  of  the  Indian  ofBce,  states  the  popula- 
tion at  68,152,  of  whom  2,407  were  whites, 
6,8T8  colored,  and  59,367  Indians.  Of  the  In- 
dians, 24,967  were  on  reservations  or  at  agen- 
cies, and  84,400  were  nomadic.  Besides  a  con- 
siderable portion  still  nnassigned,  the  territory 
oontwns  17  Indian  reserrationa.  The  Ohero- 
kees  occupy  an  area  of  5,960  sq.  m.  in  the 
northeast,  E.'of  the  90tJ»  meridian,  and  border- 
ing on  Kansas  and  Arkaneaa ;  they  also  own  a 
stnp  about  50  m.  wide  along  the  Kansas  bor- 
der from  the  Arkansas  river  "W.  to  the  100th 
meridian,  about  8,500  sq.  m.  The  Choctaw 
reservation,  10,450  sq.  m.,  is  in  the  southeast, 
bordering  on  Arkans^  and  Texas.  Joining 
this  on  the  weslj  and  separated  from  Texas  by 
the  Red  river,  is  the  Cliiokasaw  reservation, 
6,840  sq.  m.  The  Creeks  occupy  5,034  sq.  m. 
in  the  E.  central  part  of  the  territory,  border- 
ing on  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws.  8,  W. 
of  the  Creeks  is  the  8eminole  reservation,  SlBf 
sq.  m.,  andN.  of  this  the  reservation  of  the  Sacs 
and  Eoses,  756  sq.  m.  W.  of  the  Seminole  res- 
ervation is  a  tract  of  900  sq.  ra.  upon  which 
are  settled  the  citizen  Pottawattomies  and  the 
Absentee  Shawnees.    The  Oat 


N,  W.  of  the  Oaages,  and  bound- 
ed K.  by  Kansas  and  W.  by  the  Arkansas,  ia 
the  reservation  of  the  Kaws,  156  sq.  m.,  to 
which  tliey  were  removed  from  Kansas  in  the 
summer  of  1873.  In  the  8.  W.  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  bounded  E.  by  the  Ohickasaws,  ar< 
the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches,  occupy, 
ing  5,546  sq.  m.;  and  N.  of  these  are  the  Aia- 
pahoes  and  Cheyennes,  with.  6,305  sq.  ra.  The 
Quapaws,  the  confederated  Peorias,  Kaakas- 
kias,  Weas,  Piankeshaws,  and  Miamiea,  the  Ot- 
tawaa,  the  Shawnees,  the  Wyandots,  and  the 
Senecas  severally  have  reservations,  with  an 
aggregate  area  of  297  sq.  m,,  in  the  N.  E.  cor- 
ner of  the, territory,  E.  of  the  Neosho  river. 
The  afliiiated  bands  of  WicHtaa,  Keechies, 
Wacoes,  Tawacanies,   Caddoes,  loniea,  Dela- 


a,  and  Penetethka  Comanches  are  gathered 
.  agency  on  the  Washita  river  W.  of  the 
Creek  country,  but  they  have  no  reservation. 
The  Modoea  (remnant  of  Captain  Jack's  hand) 
and  about  400  Kickapooa  and  Pottawattamies 
(from  the  border  of  Texas  and  Mesico)  were 
removed  to  the  Indian  territory  in  the  latter 
part  of  1873.  The  former  were  placed  tempo- 
rarily on  the  Shawnee  reservation,  and  the  lat- 
ter were  settled  on  a  tract  on  the  Kansas  bor- 
der W.  of  the  Arkansas  river. — The  surface  has 
general  declination  toward  the  east,  bnt  the 
only  considerable  elevations  are  the  Wichita 
mountains  in  the  southwest,  and  a  continuation 
of  the  Ozark  and  Washita  mountains  from  Ar- 
kansas in  the  east.  Otherwise  the  E.  portion  of 
the  territory  and  that  8.  of  the  Canadian  river 
spreads  out  into  undulatory  plains,  while  the 
N.  W.  portion  consists  of  elevated  prdries.  It 
is  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  tribntaries 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers.  The  former 
flows  from  Kansas  in  a  S.  E.  dijeotion  through 
the  N.  E.  comer  of  the  territory  into  Arkan- 
and  is  navigable  in  high  stages  of  wat«r  to 
Fort  Gibson  in  the  Cherokee  country.  On  the 
east  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Verdigris, 
the  Neosho,  and'  the  Illinois,  which  have  a  8. 
se.  On  the  west  the  two  principal  branch- 
e  the  Canadian  and  the  Red  fork.  The 
Canadian  river  rises  by  two  forks  in  New  Mes- 
ico, which  flow  E.,  the  S.  fork  first  through 
the  N".  W.  projection  of  Texas,  traverse  nearly 
the  whole  lengtJi  of  the  territory,  and  uniting 
join  the  Arkansas  near  the  E.  border.  The 
Red  fork  enters  the  territory  from  Kansas  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Cimarron,  and  flowing  8.  E. 
joins  the  main  stream  N.  of  the  Canadian.  N. 
of  the  Red  fork  and  having  the  same  general 
direction  is  the  Salt  fork  or  Little  Arkansas. 
The  chief  ti-ibutary  of  Bed  river  is  the  Washita, 
which  rises  in  N.  W.  Texas,  and  flowii^  8.  E. 
joins  the  main  stream  near  the  3.  E.  angle  of  - 
the  Chickasaw  country.  Other  offlnenta  of 
Red  river,  commencing  at  the  east,  are  the 
Kimishi,  Bo^^  creek.  Bine  river.  Mud  creek, 
Beaver  creek.  Cache  creek,  and  the  North  fork. 
Red  river  is  navigable  by  small  steamers  in  or- 
dinary stages  of  water  ^ong  nearly  the  whole 
8.  border.  In  the  west  and  northwest  are  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  gypsum,  and  in  the  Chero- 
kee country  are  found  coal,  iron,  good  brick 
clay,  marble  in  places,  and  yellow  sandstone 
suitable  for  building  purposes.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  salubrious,  hut  generally  dry.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  in  the  8.  E.  is  60° ; 
in  the  N.  W.  56°.  The  annual  rainfall,  which 
in  the  S.  E.  extremitj'  of  the  territory  is  52  in., 
decreases  to  85  in.  in  the  central  region,  and 
is  less  than  30  in.  in  tlie  N.  W.  corner.  The 
Wichita  range  is  intersected  hy  many  fertile 
valleys  abounding  in  wood,  water,  and  grass, 
and  generally  the  counti-y  8.  of  the  Oanaman  is 
interspersed  with  prairie  and  timl>ered  land, 
possessing  a  fertile  soil  ove^rown  with  nutri- 
tious grasses.  The  N.  E.  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory ia  well  wooded,  and  while  there  is  oonsid- 
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erable  arable  and  prodnctive  land,  mnoh  of  it  is 
rocky  and  only  lit  for  timber  or  pasture ;  three 
flftbs  of  the  Oberokee  country  is  of  this  charac- 
ter. Between  Ion.  07°  and  1)8°  a  narrow  strip 
of  timber,  called  the  "  Cross  Timbers,"  stretch- 
es from  the  Bed  fork  of  the  Arkansas  8.  and  S. 
W.  into  Texas.  "W.  of  this  and  N.  of  tlie  Cana- 
dian is  a  sterile  region,  scantily  overgrown  with 
grass,  producing  only  a  few  stunted  shrubs,  cac- 
tuses, &o.,  and  covered  in  places  with  saline  de- 
posits. The  most  common  trees  and  shrubs  are 
the  Cottonwood,  oak,  sycamore,  elm,  walnut, 
ash,  yellow  pine,  pecan,  Osage  orange,  haw- 
thorn, and  the  grape  vine.  Indian  corn  is  the 
chief  crop.  Wheat  is  also  raised,  as  well  as 
rye,  oats,  beans,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables,  and  upland  rice.    Cotton  was  for- 


merly largely  cultivated  S.  of  the  Canadian  and 
on  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  and  is  still 

fown  there  to  some  extent.  Apples  do  well 
of  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas,  and  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  small  fruits  flourish. 
Among  wild  animals  may  be  mentioned  the 
prairie  dog,  the  deer,  and  vast  herds  of  buffalo 
and  wild  horses  that  roam  over  the  W.  plains. 
Wild  turkeys  are  abundant^  Large  herds  of 
horses  and  cattle  were  formerly  owned  by  the 
Cherofcees  and  other  civilized  tribes,  but  they 
were  dispersed  and  driven  ofE  during  the  civil 
war,  which  prostrated  the  industiles  of  the  In- 
dians, and  from  the  effects  of  which  they  have 
not  yet  recovered.  The  following  table  is  com- 
piled from  the  report  of  the  o  '  '  ' 
Indian  affairs  for  1873 : 
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10,936  of  bSaus,  1,534  of  peas,  6,500  ot  turnips, 
25  of  rice,  4,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  5,000  bales 
of  cotton  (2,000  by  the  Chiokasaws  and  3,000 
by  the  Ohoctaws).  The  value  of  furs  sold  was 
$193,560.  The  productions  in  1872  were  100,- 
420  bushels  of  wheat,  6,562,540  of  Indian  com, 
104,B39  of  oats,  281,000  of  potatoes,  700  of 
beans,  1,000  of  rice,  27,634  tons  of  hay,  1,300 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  36,000  gallons  of  sorghnm  mo- 
lasses, and  570  balM  of  cotton.  The  total  value 
of  productions  was  $4,168,032,  viz.  r  Oherokees, 
$1,933,155;  Chiokasaws,  $219,000;  Ohoctaws, 
$1,119,707;  Creeks,  $637,325;  Quapawa,  .fee., 
$30,881;  Seminoles,  $159,600;  other  tribes, 
$179,274.  There  were  3,850,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber sawed  (3,000,000  by  the  Cherokees).  The 
valne  of  furs  sold  was  8102,020,  chiefly  by  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  Osages,  Kiowas, 
&c.  The  number  and  value  of  live  stock  in 
1873  were  as  follows: 
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The  rdlroads  in  the  territory  are  the  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Texas  (from  Sedalia,  Mo.,  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  line,  to  a  junction  with  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central,  at  Denison,  Tex.), 
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Pa<!]flc,  from  Paoifio,  Mo.,  on  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, to  a  junction  with  the  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Tezas,  at  Vinita  in  the  Cherokee  country. 
The  total  mileage  in  the  territory  is  269. — In- 
dian territory  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
central  Indian  superintendency,  and  contdns 
11  agencies,  viz. :  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw  (in- 
cluding also  the  Ohickasaws),  Creek,-  Kaw, 
Kiowa,  Neosho  (Osages),  Quapaw,  Sac  and 
Fos  (including  also  the  Absentee  Shawnees), 
Seminole,  Upper  Arkansas  (Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes),  and  Wichita;  for  each  of  which 
an  agent  is  appointed  by  the  preadent  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate,  to  represent  the 
United  States ;  but  each  tribe  has  its  own  in- 
fernal government.  The  jurisdiction  of  tie 
United  States  courts  for  the  W.  district  of 
Arkansas  extends  over  the  territory  in  civil 
actions  where  a  white  man  is  a  party,  in  case 
of  crimes  committed  by  or  upon  a  white  man, 
and  in  proceedings  for  violation  of  the  laws 
regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  In-, 
dians.  The  subject  of  a  territorial  govern- 
ment has  been  much  discussed  both  among  the 
Indians,  who  in  a  general  councD  in  1870 
framed  a  constitution,  and  in  congress;  but 
difference  of  views  between  eongi'ess  and  the 
tribes  has  hitherto  preventei  its  organization. 
The  United  States  have  adopted  the  policy  of 
settling  the  various  Indian  tnbes  in  this  region 
as  far  as  practicable  upon  separat*  resei-va- 
tions,  where  they  may  be  free  from  the  en- 
croachment of  the  whites,  and  under  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  and  protection  of  the 
government.    The  greater  part  of  tlie  inhabi- 
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tantB  have  thus  at  various  periods  been  re- 
moved from  difierent  parts  of  the  Union,  but 
some  are  indigenous  to  the  territorj.  Some 
tribes,  as  the  Kiowas  and  Comanch.es,  are  still 
in  a  wild  state,  while  others,  as  the  Oherokees, 
Choctaws,  and  Oreoka,  are  well  advanced  in 
civilization.  The  capital  of  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion ia  Tahlequah ;  of  the  Ohickasaws,  Tishe- 
mingo  i  of  the  Ohoetawa,  Armstrong  Academy ; 
of  the  Creeks,  Okmnlkec;  of  the  Seminoles, 
"We-wo-fca.  The  following  table  from  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs 
giv^  the  population,  value  of  property,  num- 
ber of  Bchools,  &c.,  for  1873: 
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The  second  colmnn  does  not  include  the  value  of 
land,  which  is  held  in  common,  nor  of  stj>cfes 
and  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States 
under  treaties  with  various  tribes,  the  interest 
on  which  is  annually  paid  to  such  tribes  for  the 
support  of  schools  or  for  general  purposes. 
Most  of  the  schools  are  supported  by  the  tribal 
funds,  but  some  are  carried  on  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. In  1872  (no  returns  from  the  Ohiek- 
asaws  and  Choctaws)  there  were  598  frame 
and  8,833  log  houses,  viz. :  Cherokees,  600 
frame  and  8,500  log;  Creeks,  S5  frame  and 
4,200  log;  Seminoles,  500  log  houses;  other 
tribes,  the  rest.  The  Oherokees  have  an  or- 
phan asylum  with  90  inmates.  Three  weekly 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  territory,  one 
(English  and  Cherokee)  at  Tahlequah,  the  oth- 
er two  in  the  Choctaw  country,  one  (Eng- 
lish and  Choctaw)  at  New  Boggy,  and  one 
(English)  at  Caddo.  On  March  1,  1873,  there 
were  28  post  offices,  viz. :  Cherokee  country, 
6;  Chickasaw,  4;  Choctaw,  13;  Creek,  4; 
Seminole,  1;  Kiowa,  &c.,  1.  Under  the  ex- 
isting regulations  of  the  Indian  bureau,  the 
^enta  of  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  are  nom- 
inated by  the  Baptists;  of  the  Choctaws  Mid 
Chiekasaws,  and  the  Seminoles,  by  the  Pres- 
byterians ;  of  the  other  tribes,  by  the  Ortiio- 
doi  Prionds.  The  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Baptists  have  each  several  missions,  and 
one  or  more  are  mtdntMned  by  the  Friends, 
Moravians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  board  of  Indian  commis- 
sioners foi'  1872,  there  were  7,170  church 
members,  viz.:  Oherokees,  2,450;  Choctaws 
and  Chiekasaws,  2,500;  Creeks,  2,050;  Semi- 
noles, 90 ;  other  tribes,  80.— The  act  of  Jnne 
30,  1834,  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with 
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the  Indians,  declares  that  "all  that  part  of 
the  United  States  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
not  within  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Lou- 
isiana, or  the  territory  of  Arkansas,"  shall  for 
the  purposes  of  that  act  be  considered  the  In- 
dian country.  The  vast  region  thus  defined, 
identical  with  the  then  territory  of  Missouri, 
formed  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  from 
France  in  1803.  Eednoed  by  the  successive 
formation  of  states  and  territories,  the  re- 
mainder now  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
trict described  at  the  banning  of  this  article 
except  the  narrow  strip  W.  of  die  100th merid- 
ian, which  was  ceded  by  Tesas  to  the  United 
States,  and  is  classed  geographically  with  the 
Indian  territory  for  convenience.  (For  fur- 
ther information,  see  the  articles  on  the  dif- 
ferent tribes.) 

JSOUX  .TOBiCCO.    See  Lobelia. 

INDU  RUBBER.    Soe  CAOUTonouo. 

IKDIITrilfM'  (said  to  be  derived,  through  the 
French  enditetnent,  end/Lter,  from  the  Latin  iji- 
dicare,  to  point  out,  or,  as  some  suppose,  from 
indicere  and  indietua),  a  written  accusation  of 
an  offence,  preferred  to,  and  presented  upon 
oath  as  true  by,  a  grand  j'nry.  Indictments 
are  to  he  preferred  in  criminal  matters  only, 
and  they  lie  for  all  treasons  and  felonies,  for 
all  misprisiona  (that  is,  concealments)  of  trea- 
sons  and  felonies,  and  for  all  misdemeanors  of 
a  public  nature.  The  course  of  procedure  'is 
this;  Upon  information  by  parties  who  are 
cognizant  of  tlie  criminal  acts  alleged,  an  in- 
dictment is  framed  by  the  proper  prosecuting 
officers,  and  laid  brfore  the  grand  jury.  If 
the  jurors,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  do  not 
find  "a  true  bill,"  the  party,  if  in  cnstody,  is 
entitled  to  be  discharged  without  further  an- 
swer. If  the  bill,  on  the  contrary,  be  found 
to  be  a  true  bill,  it  is  returned  into  court,  and 
the  party  stands  indicted  and  may  be  required 
to  answer  to  the  charges  made  against  him. 
(See  JuBY.)  In  respect  to  its  form,  the  in- 
dictment is  intended  to  be  a  plain  and  certain 
narrative  of  the  offence  charged,  and  of  the 
necessary  eircumstancea  that  concur  to  ascer- 
tain and  define  the  fact  and  its  nature.  It  can 
perhaps  be  no  longer  made  a  reproach  to  the' 
law  IJiat  it  demands,  in  the  words  of  Chief 
Justice  Hale,  "unseemly  niceties  "in  the  fra- 
ming of  indictments,  and  yet  the  reason  for  and 
requirement  of  singular  exactness  still  remain. 
In  the  first  plaee,  it  is  the  plain  right  of  the 
aecnaed  to  know  that  he  has  been  legally  in- 
dicted. To  this  intent,  the  bill  must  show 
with  reasonable  oerttunty  that  it  was  present- 
ed to  and  proceeds  from  a  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  in  the  case;  that  the  place 
where  it  was  found  was  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  lastly,  that  it  was  found  upon  the 
oaths  of  at  least  13  jurors,  who  must  further 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  county  or  other 
limits  of  the  court's  jurisdiction.  The  inser- 
tion of  the  jurors'  names  is  not  necessary.  The 
indictment  must  be  certdn  as  to  the  name  of 
the  accused,  and  should  repeat  it  with  every 
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diatjnct  allegation.  In  general  a  iniatake  in 
Qio  name  is  fatal,  tlioiigh  a  mere  misspelling  of 
it,  if  the  sound  be  rendered  aright,  may  not 
vitiate  the  indictment.  If  several  joined  in 
the  eommiesion  of  the  offence,  as  in  assault  or 
robbery,  all  may  be  joined  in  the  bill,  or  each 
may  bo  indicted  separately.  Tet  when  the 
crime  is  in  its  nature  distinct  and  individaal, 
as  perjury  or  the  utterance  of  blaaphemoua  or 
seditions  words,  thei^  can  be  no  joinder,  though 
several  were  guilty  of  the  same  offence.  The 
time  and  place  of  every  material  fact  mnst  be 
distinctly  averred.  Generally,  however,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  prove  the  commission  of  the 
ofEence  at  the  precise  place  and  time  laid.  It 
is  sufficient  if  it  appear  to  have  been  commit- 
ted within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  on 
any  day  previous  to  the  finding  of  the  bill,  if 
that  f^  within  the  period  dunng  which  the 
offence  may  be  prosecuted.  Bat  if  tlie  time 
or  place  is  an  essential  element  of  the  crime, 
ft  variance  in  either  respect  between  the  charge 
and  the  proof  is  fatal.  If  it  be  necessarv  to 
cite  written  instruments,  their  dates  must  be 
truly  stated.  The  date  is  also  material  when 
a  period  for  preferring  indictments  ii  pre 
Bcnbed  by  law,  or  when  statutes  of  limitations 
are  involved.  In  the  statement  of  the  offence, 
the  indictment  must  recite  explicitly  the  facts 
which  constitute  the  alleged  crime,  and  not 
merely  their  supposed  l^al  bearing.  It  is  the 
simple  office  of  the  bill  to  exhibit  the  facts. 
If  there  be  sufBdent  to  constitute  the  crime 
charged,  that'will  be  judicially  recognized  by 
the  court  as  their  legal  consequence.  A  par- 
ticular offence  mnst  bo  alleged.  To  charge 
the  defendant  with  one  of  two  offences  dis- 
junctively, as  "  forged  or  caused  to  be  forged," 
IS  insulfleient ;  and  so  it  is  to  describe  him  as 
a  general  offender,  as  "common  thief"  or 
"common  slanderer."  Tet  one  may  be  in- 
dicted as  a  "  common  borretor,"  or  as  a  "  keep- 
er of  a  common  bawdy  house,"  for  in  these 
cases  the  habitual  chai'acter  makes  the  particu- 
lar offence. — In  the  description  of  some  crimes 
certain  technical  words  and  terms  must  be 


of  felony;  "kill  and  murder 
murder,  and  "  took  and  carried  away 
case  of  simple  larceny.  In  indictments  under 
statutes  it  is  sutBcient  to  describe  the  offence 
in  the  words  of  the  statute.  The  indictnlent 
must  conclude  in  the  prescribed  form,  where 
that  is  ^vea  by  the  state  constitution.  It  u 
generally  in  the  words,  "  against  the  peace  aai 
dignity  "  of  the  state  or  commonwealth. 

INDIES,  East.    See  E&st  Indies,  and  India. 

INDIES,  West     Bee  Astillbs,  and  Vest  Is- 

UDIGO,  a  vegetable  dyestuff,  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  indicum,  from  '' 
being  brought  into  Europe  from  India.  1 
same  name  appears  to  have  been  applied  to 
India  ink  also,  but  in  this  case  usnally  qiiali 
fied  by  the  epithet   nip^m.    So  little  wa 
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known  of  tlie  real  nature  of  this  substance, 
which  lor  centuries  had  been  employed  in 
painting  and  dyeing,  that  as  late  as  the  year 
1705  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  mineral  in  letters 
patent  issued  in  Halberstadt,  Germany.  The 
use  of  indigo  in  dyeing  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  Italy  as  early  as  the  11th  century. 
With  the  establishment  of  direct  trade  with 
India  by  sea,  supplies  of  it  were  more  easily 
obtained,  and  after  the  discovery  of  America 
a  similar  product  was  brought  from  the  new 
world.  Francisco  Hernandez  speaks  of  it  as  in 
nse  by  the  Mexicans,  the  pigment  being  called 
Tnohuitli  and  tleuohnUU,  mgnifying  the  same 
as  the  Latin  name  for  it,  ctsruUum.  In  the 
be^nning  of  the  17tK  century  the  importations 
of  indigo  from  the  East  Indies  into  Holland 
isiumed  ii>  little  importance.  In  1031  there 
w  as  brought  by  seven  vessels  333,545  lbs.,  es- 
timated to  be  wortli  |5M,000.  Its  introduc- 
tion caused  greit  complaint  by  the  Germans 
on  account  of  its  superseding  the  indigenous 
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woad.  Its  use  was  prohibited  by  the  diet  in 
1677,  and  it  was  denounced  under  the  name 
of  the  devil's  dye  as  a  pernicious,  deceitful, 
corrosive  substance.  The  people  of  Nurem- 
berg, who  cultivated  woad,  enacted  a  law  com- 
pelling the  dyers  to  take  an  oath  annually  not 
to  nse  indigo,  and  this  they  were  still  obliged 
to  do  long  after  the  dye  was  in  universal  use. 
By  the  French  government  the  nse  of  indigo 
was  forbidden  in  the  province  of  Languedoc 
in  1598,  and  the  law  was  long  enforced.  A 
similar  outcry  was  rtused  against  it  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  15B1  it  was 
condemned  by  act  of  parliament,  and  persons 
were  authorized  to  search  for  and  destroy  it 
and  logwood  also  in  any  dye  house.  This  law 
remaned  in  force  nearly  a  century.— Indigo 
is  a  product  of  numerous  plants  belonging-  to 
the  order  leguminoaw,  and  indigenous  to  the 
tropical  re^ons  of  Asia,  Atrica,  and  America. 
The  genus  indigofera  contains  about  230  spe- 
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cies,  several  of  which  jield  the  indigo  of  com- 
merce. /.  tinctoria  is  the  one  moat  cnltivated 
in  the  East,  and  /.  afiil  ia  tlie  most  employed 
in  America;  these  two  species  are  found  natu- 
ralized in  the  southern  states  as  remains  of 
former  cultivation,  Z.  Ca/roliniOina  and  /.  lep- 
■losepala  are  uid%enona  species  from  North 
Carolina  aonthward,  and  are  said  to  be  useful 
in  domestic  dyeing.  Indigo  is  also  yielded 
by  a,  few  other  genera  of  hguminoaw.  These 
plants  contain  the  coloring  principle  in  their 
leaves,  in  the  form  of  a  coiorless  substance 
which,  is  brought  out  and  rendered  apparent 
by  its  oxidation  aa  the  leaves  dry,  or  is  devel- 
oped by  submitting  green  leaves  to  a  process 
of  fermentation  and  oxidation.  The  I.  tinc~ 
toria  is  cnltivated  both  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  It  is  a  shmb,  though  sometimes  cnlti- 
vated  as  an  annual,  4  to  6  ft.  high,  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  rose-colored  papilionaceous  flow- 
ers. The  seeds  ai-e  sown  in  March  and  April 
in  a  light  soil,  and  harrowed  in.  Weeds  are 
removed,  but  after  a  few  showers  the  plants 
cover  the  gronnd,  keeping  out  all  other  vege- 
tation. Before  they  have  reached  their  full 
height  the  plants  should  be  cut,  always  early 
in  the  morning,  and  carried  the  same  day  to 
the  factory.  Here  they  are  laid  at  once  in  a 
stone  cistern  20  ft.  square  and  3  ft.  deep. 
Hardies  are  placed  upon  them,  and  heavy 
beams  are  laid  across  these  and  secured  to 
the  ffldes  of  the  vat,  the  object  being  to  keep 
the  plants  down  when  they  swell.  Water  is 
then  admitted  so  as  to  cover  the  plants.  Fer- 
mentation soon  commences,  and  may  he  allowed 
to  go  on  for  10  to  14  hours,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  plants,  the  temperature,  and 
the  weather.  The  liquor  is  in  commotion  as  if 
boiling ;  frothy  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
their  color,  first  white,  becomes  grayish  blue 
and  thea  deep  purple,  saA  finally  a  copper- 
colored  scum  covers  the  surface.  When  the 
station  subsides  the  hquor  is  drawn  oS  into  a 
lower  vat;  and  the  beams  and  hurdles  being 
removed  from  the  npper  one,  the  steeped  plants 
are  taken  out  to  be  dried  for  fael,  and  (he  vat 
is  prepared  for  another  chaise.  Several  men 
enter  the  lower  cistern  and  beat  np  the  liqnid 
with  their  hands  or  with  paddles  till  the  color- 
ing_  matter  begins  to  appear  in  small  atoms. 
This  may  reqnire  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  precipitate  aa  fine  as  small  sand, 
leaving  the  water  clear,  indicates  favorable 
progress ;  tlie  beating  is  then  discontinued,  and 
the  vat  is  left  a  few  hours  for  the  indigo  to 
BuhMde.  The  liquor  is  then  run  off  from  an 
upper  vent,  and  after  tbia  the  indigo  from  a 
lower  one ;  or  the  latter  is  sometimes  left  in 
part  as  the  water  is  drsuned  away,  and  is  then 
gathered  up  by  a  person  entering  the  vat. 
Lime  and  gum  have  been  employed  to  hasten 
the  precipitation,  but  their  nse  is  considered 
objectionable  from  their  supposed  injurious 
effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  indigo.  The 
palpy  precipitate  ia  nest  freed  by  standing  in 
anodier  cistern  from  more  of  the  water  mixed 
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with  if,  and  is  then  passed  through  a  strainer 
into  a  boiler,  in  which  it  is  heated  to  ebullition, 
and  by  some  kept  boiling  for  five  or  six  hours. 
Being  freed  from  scum,  it  ia  drawn  ofi  into  a 
vat,  from  which,  after  subsiding,  more  water 
is  taken  o£E  the  top,  and  the  .rest  is  removed 
to  the  dripping  vat,  a  wooden  case  having  its 
floor  perforated  with  holes  and  covered  wili 
ft  woollen  cloth.  The  liquor  passes  through 
this  filter,  and  the  operation  is  completed  by 
subjecting  the  residue  to  the  act' 
fonnii^  it  into  a  cake,  which  is 

into  64  square  blocks.    These  ai ^ 

hurdles  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  left  for  s. 
eral  days  or  weeks  in  the  drying  house  Iwfore 
paokii^.  By  the  other  meUiod  the  leaves  sep- 
arated from  the  stems  are  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  then  stored.  When  a  large  quantity  is 
collected  they  are  infased  with  six  times  their 
bulk  of  water,  and  stirred  for  two  hours  till 
the  leaves  all  sink.  The  liqnor  is  then  drawn 
off,  beaten,  and  further  treated  as  in  the  pro- 
cess already  described. — The  Asiatic  commer- 
cial indigo  is  broo^t  from  the  several  ports 
of  India,  and  from  Java  and  Manila.  It  differs 
much' in  quality  and  in  shades  of  color.  The 
best  Bengal  indigo  shipped  from  Calcutta  is  the 
superfine  or  light  blue,  in  cubical  cakes,  so 
light  as  to  float  upon  water^  friable,  soft,  of 
clean  fracture,  and  of  beautiful  copper  color 
when  rubbed  with  the  nail.  Other  qualities 
are  of  shades  of  violet,  red,  and  copper  color. 
The  African  indigoes  from  Egypt  and  Senegal 
are  fine  bines,  bat  generally  contaminated  with 
earthy  matters.  The  best  American  qualities, 
as  some  of  those  from  Gruatemala  and  Caracas, 
are  equal  to  the  best-  Bengal.  These  countries 
famiaU  a  considerable  portion  of  the  indigo  of 
commerce.  The  southern  portion  of  tlie  Uni- 
ted States  exported  anmially  in  tiie  early  part 
of  the  present  century  about  134,000  lbs.  of 
indigo,  worth  62  cts.  per  lb.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  civil  war  it  was  cultivated  in  Flor- 
ida and  South  Carolina,  where  the  yield  was 
about  60  lbs.  to  tlie  acre,  and  the  crop  required 
attention  from  July  t5  October.  In  1871  the 
United  States  imported  1,994,763  lbs.,  about 
equal  portions  coming  from  Bengal  and  from 
Central  and  Sonth  America.  A  very  superior 
quality  is  now  produced  at  Bogotil. — The  color- 
ing matter  of  indigo,  called  pure  indigo  or  indigo 
blue,  usually  constitutes  nearly  60  per  cent,  of 
the  oommeroi^  arlide,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  dissolving  out  what  is  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  then  that  which  alcohol  will  remove, 
and  flntdly  what  hydrochloric  acid  will  take  up. 
The  residue  is  pure  indigo  and  any  silica  that 
may  be  present.  Various  methods  are  adopt- 
ed by  different  ohemiste  for  determining  more 
exactly  the  proportions  of  indigo  blue  in 
samples  of  indigo.  Some  reduce  the  coloring 
matter  by  deoxidizing  agents  to.  indigo  white, 
which  ia  supposed  to  have  been  its  original 
condition  in  the  plants,  and  then  precipitating 
and  collecting  this.  Thus  Dr.  Dana  dissolves 
the  indigo  by  boiling  in  caustic  soda  with  can- 
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lious  addition  of  protochlorido  of  tin ;  the  in- 
soluble portion  being  then  separated,  bichro- 
mate of  potash  reeovera  and  throws  down  the 
indigo  bine,  which  when  washed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  collected  and  weighed.  Others 
adopt  the  plan  of  first  taking  np  impurities  hy 
a  succession  of  appropriate  aolyents ;  these 
impnrities  are  chiefly  resinous  and  gammy 
matters.  The  pnre  indigo  has  also  been  ob- 
tained by  another  process  dependent  on  its 
property  of  volatilizing  at  the  temperature  of 
ahont  350°  F.,  and  condensing  in  needle-shaped 
and  prismatic  orjstds.  The  operation  is  hast- 
ened by  mixing  the  indigo  with  water  and 
twice  its  weight  of  plaster  of  Paris  to  a  paste, 
which  is  spread  on  an  iron  plate.  Heated  over 
a  spirit  lamp,  the  steam  and  vapor  of  indigo 
separate  together,  and  tlie  latter  collects  in 
beautiful  velvety  crystals,  upon  the  surface  of 
the  mass.  The  pnre  substance  melts  nearly  at 
the  temperatnre  at  which  it  Bnblinies,  and  is 
also  oliarred  and  decomposed  at  ahont  the  same. 
It  also  ignites  and  hni-ns  with  a  bright  flame, 
^ving  off  much  smoke.  The  crystids  have  a 
beautiful  and  iittense  copper  color,  and  when 
in  thin  plates  they  present  by  transmitted 
light  a  splendid  blue.  Their  composition  is 
represented  by  the  formnla  OuHioNaOi.  The 
substance  resists  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
action  of  the  ordinary  solvents  (sulphnric  acid 
excepted),  imless  it  be  first  deoxidized,  when  it 
readily  dissolves  in  alkdies.  The  conversion 
into  colorless  indigo,  though  called  deoxidation, 
appears  to  be  rather  an  accession  of  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  which,  according  to  Liehig,  unite 
with  one  of  the  oxygen  present,  ^ving  to  the 
body  the  composition  of  a  hydrate,  having  the 
formula  CiiHioSTaO-f-HgO  or  Oi,H,sNaOs;  the 
indigo  blue  in  tiiis  ease  being  an  oxide  of 
the  same  body,  Oi.H,oN,0.  The  facility  with 
which  the  change  is  effected,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  indigo  regains  its  blue  color 
and  insolubility  by  exposure  to  the  air,  admi- 
rably adapt  the  substance  for  use  aa  a  dye.  It 
ia  applied  in  the  solvent  state  to  the  fabric 
steeped  in  the  liquid ;  and  when  the  cloth  is 
exposed  to  the  air,  tiie  insoluble  substance  is 
developed  ■yith  its  characteristic  color  and 
fixed  in  the  fibres,: — Sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
indigo  bine  without  changing  its  color  to  red, 
tie  usual  action  of  acids  upon  vegetable  blues ; 
and  when  the  substance  is  digested  for  three 
days  with  15  parts  of  concentrated  sulphiiric 
acid,  a  deep  bine  pasty  mass  is  obtained,  which 
dissolves  completely  in  water,  and  under  the 
name  of  snlphindylic  acid,  or  more  properly 
hyposuIphoindigoUc  acid,  is  often  used  in  ^e- 
ii^,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  the  mne 
inks.  Many  other  beautiful  and  highly  inter- 
esting tmdies  result  from  this  chemi^  ehapge, 
and  still  more  from  the  oxidation  of  indigo 
blue;  and  still  another  series  from  its  treat- 
ment with  the  alkdies.  These  have  received 
much  attention  from  eminent  chemists,  and  ai'e 
particularly  treated  in  Dumaa's  TraiU  de  ehimte 
appliq-aie  aux  arts,  voL  ,viii.,    in    Brande's 
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"Manual,  of  Cliemiiitrj,"  and  in  Muspratt's 
"  Chemistry." — indigo  has  boon  somewhat  used 
in  medicine,  hut  is  not  at  present  recognized 
as  a  remedy  of  value.  It  sometimes  produces 
nausea  and  vomiting.  It  colors  tlie  stools 
bluish  black,  and  also  passes  into  the  urine. 
Indican  has  occasionally  been  found  in  the 
urine  when  no  indigo  has  been  taken.  The 
dose  is  from  30  to  120  grains. 

INDIGO  BIRD  {eyanmpisa  eyanca,  Bnird), 
a  North  American  finch,  of  a  blue  color,  tinged 
with  ultramarme  on  the  head,  tliroat,  and  mid- 
dle of  breast,  and  elsewhere  witii  verdigris 
green;  lores  and  angle  of  chin  velvet  black, 
and  wing  feathers  brown  edged  with  bluish 
brown.  The  length  is  about  6i  in.,  and  the 
extent  of  wings  7i;  the  female  is  smaller,  and 
yellowish  brown  with  the  wii^  darker.  It  ia 
found  in  the  eastern  United  States,  as  far  west 
as  the  Missouri,  and  south  to  Guatemala ;  it  ar- 
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rives  in  the  southern  states  from  Mexico  and 
Central  America  about  the  middle  of  April 
with  the  painted  finch  (C  ciris),  and  hke  this 
is  caught  in  traps  for  sale.  It  prefers  open 
places  on  the  ed^s  of  woods ;  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  high  tree,  it  delights  to  sing  its  clear 
and  sweetiy  modulated  strain,  consisting  of 
eight  or  ten  notes.  Though  less  handsome 
tiian  the  painted  finch,  its  shape  is  elegant  and 
compact,  and  its  manners  very  lively,  so  that 
it  is  in  request  ae  a  cage  bird.  The  nest  is  made 
among  the  rankest  grass,  and  the  eg^,  four  to 
six,  are  blue,  with  one  or  two  purple  spot^  on 
the  larger  end.  They  migrate  southwam  in  tlie 
autumn.    The  food  is  small  seeds  and  insects. 

Ui'DIIIH,  a  rare  metal  discovered  in  18153 
by  Professors  Keict  and  Kichter  of  Freiberg, 
Saxony,  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis,  and 
so  named  from  two  indigo-colored  lines  in  the 
more  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum.  It  was 
origindly  detected  in  the  zinc  blende  of  Frei- 
berg, and  has  since  been  found  by  BOttger  in  the 
flue  dust  of  tlie  zinc  furnaces  at  Goslar,  by 
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Winkler  in  the  lilacit  blende  (christopliite)  of 
Saxony,  by  Hoppe-Sejier  ia  tiie  wolfram  of 
Zinnwald,  by  Kiioliler  in  tUe  blende  of  SchOn- 
feld,  and  by  Cornwall  in  the  blende  of  Mfdne. 
Indium  is  more  easily  prepared  from  crude  me- 
tallic zinc  than  from  any  of  the  original  ores. 
The  metallic  spoi^  remaining  aft«r  treatment 
of  the  impure  zinc  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid, 
or  obtained  aa  a  residue  in  the  cells  of  gal- 
vanic batteries,  is  acted  upon  by  strong  nitric 
acid,  the  excess  of  which  is  evaporated  and 
the  oxide  of  tin  and  sulphate  of  lead  filtered 
off;  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  ammonia, 
which  precipitates  the  oxide  of  indium,  and 
after  drying  this  oxide  can  be  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  hy  cyanide  of  potassium  or  by 
hydrogen  gas.  Indium  is  a  brilliant,  silver- 
white  metd,  destitute  of  crystalline  structure, 
very  soft  and  delicate,  and  easily  scratched  by 
the  finger  nail.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and 
retdns  its  metallic  lustre  even  in  moist  air  and 
carbonic  acid.  The  specific  gravity  depends 
upon  the  method  of  its  preparation,  and  varies 
from  7-11  to  7-42.  The  melting  point  is  176° 
O.  Although  more  easily  fused,  it  is  leas 
easily  volatilized  than  ^nc  or  cadmium.  At 
a  bright  red  heat  the  metal  bums  with  a  vio- 
let fiame  and  brown  smoke.  It  is  slowly  dis- 
solved by  dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen ;  quickly  by 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  atomic  weight 
is  g^ven  by  Schrotter  as  T5'61,  by  Bunsen  as 
113'4.  Indium  monoxide  has  the  formula  InO ; 
its  sulphide  is  yellow,  and  closely  resembles 
sulphide  of  cadmium.  The  chloride  is  produced 
by  pas^ng  chlorine  gas  over  the  oxide  mixed 
witli  coal,  or  over  the  metal;  it  can  be  easi- 
ly sublimed  to  beautiful,  brilliant,  crystalline 
scales,  and  is  highly  deliquescent.  Numerous 
salts  of  indium  have  been  prepared,  but  none 
of  them  possess  any  pailicular  value  in  medi- 
cine or  the  arts. 

INDO-CaUU,  or  the  Indo-Chinfse  Penlnsiilii,  the 
name  ^ven  to  the  soutlieastern  portion  of  Aaa, 
bounded  N.  by  Thibet  and  China,  E.  by  the 
gulf  of  Tonquin  and  the  China  sea,  S.  and  S. 
W.  by  the  China  sea,  the  gulf  of  Siam,  the 
strait  of  Malacca,  the  gulf  of  Martaban,  and 
tlie  bay  of  Bengal,  and  N.  W.  by  Hindostan; 
area,  about  850,l>00  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  25,000,- 
000.  It  is  also  designated  as  Further  India, 
and  as  India  beyond  the  Ga^es.  Audaman, 
Jlei^ui,  Nioobar,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  otiier 
adjacent  islands  and  groups  belong  to  it.  The 
political  divisions  of  this  region  are;  British 
Bnrmah,  or  Aracan,  P^n,  and  Tenasserim, 
comprising  the  W.  coast  and  frontier  land; 
Siam,  in  the  centre,  extending  to  tbe  gulf  of 
Siam,  and  including  the  Malay  peninsula; 
Cambodia,  and  French  or  Lower  Cochin  Chi- 
na, on  the  S.  extremity ;  Anam,  including  Ton- 
quin and  Cochin  China,  on  the  east;  and  Bur- 
mah  in  the  northwest,  surrounded  by  British 
Burmah,  Siam,  Anam,  China,  and  Thibet.  The 
Laos  race,  numbering  alrout  1,500,000,  occupy 
a  large  portion  of  the  interior  of  Indo-China 
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between  Siam  and  Anam,  in  the  dominions  of 
China,   Siam,   Anam,  and  Burmah.     (See  the 
separate  articles  on  the  political  divisions.) 
INIMMIHUESE  RICBS ISD  LlNGVldES.    The 

nations  belonging  to  this  division  of  tlie  Mon- 
golian race  inhabit  southeastern  Asia,  and  speak 
monosyllabic  languages.  They  may  be  subdi- 
vided into  seven  groups :  the  Thibetan  and  Him- 
alayan or  Bhotiya  races;  the  Burmese  and  Lo- 
hita  races;  the  aboriginal  races  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula;  the  Thd  races;  tlie  Ana- 
mites;  the  aborigines  of  China  j  and  the  Chi- 
nese. Several  ethnologists  and  linguists  prefer 
various  other  classifications;  but,  as  has  been 
observed  by  Prof.  Whitney  and  other  author- 
ities, one  eannot  well  resist  the  conviction  that 
these  races,  which  speak  the  only  languages 
known  of  a  monosyllabic  type,  and  which  are 
clustered  together  in  one  corner  of  a  single 
continent,  dl  beloi^  to  the  same  family  of 
mankind,  and  tliat  the  dialectic  differences, 
however  great,  are  the  result  of  discordant 
historic  growth. — The  Thibetans  inhabit  Thi- 
bet proper,  or  the  elevated  r^on  north  of  the 
Himalaya  monntdns.  Several  races  in  those 
mountains,  between  the  Indus  and  the  Brah- 
mapootra, also  speak  a  language  related  to  tbe 
Thibetan  tongue.  They  have  all  remained  in 
a  low  stage  of  civilization,  tetMn  the  supei'Sli- 
tions  of  tiie  ancient  north  Asiatic  races  and  the 
custom  of  polyandry,  and  have  kept  aloof  from 
Buddhism.  As  that  religion  was  carried  into 
Thibet  about  the  7th  century  of  our  era,  it  is 
supposed  that  these  tribes  separated  from  the 
kindred  races  in  Thibet  in  the  6th  century  or 
earlier.  The  races  belon^ng  to  this  division 
are  the  Mishnu,  Bovs,  Dophla,  and  Aka,  be- 
tween the  Brahmapootra  and  the  Chumulari 
mountains;  the  Lepchas  and  Bbotans,  in  the 
central  re^ou  of  the  watershed  of  the  Teesta ; 
the  Kiranti  and  Limbn,  in  the  r^on  of  the 
Coosey ;  the  Newar  and  Murmi,  between  tlie 
Cooaey  and  Gnnduck;  the  Sunvar,  Gurung, ' 
and  Magar,  in  the  territory  of  the  river  Gun- 
duck  ;  the  Eongbo  and  Gurwhal,  in  the  teni- 
tory  of  the  Snrju  river;  and  north  of  them  the 
Kohli,  Kakka,  Bamba,  Gakar,  Khatir,  Avan, 
and  Ganjuh.  The  lower  region  is  inhabited 
by  the  Mecha,  Kichak,  Tharu,  Denwar,  Bok- 
sar,  Hayu,  Chepang,  Kusunda,  Durro,  and 
Bramho  tribes. — The  Burmese  inhabit  the  W. 
portion  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  where 
they  conquered  the  aborigines  and  formed  a 
mighty  empire.  They  are  closely  related  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Aracan  on  tJie  coast  of 
the  bay  of  Bengal.  With  these  two  races  are 
connected  a  number  of  wild  tribes,  generally 
designated  collectively  as  Lohita,  wliich  is 
anoflier  name  for  the  Brahmapootra;  their 
relation  to  the  Burmese  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Bhotiya  or  Himalaya  races  to  the  Thibe- 
tans. Each  of  these  numerous  tribes  spexike 
a  peculiar  dialect.  The  most  important  of 
them  are  the  Bodos,  Borros,  or  Kacharis,  who 
were  formerly  called  Rangtea,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  tradition,  emigrated  into  their 
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present  country  from  some  place  S".  of  Assam. 
They  were  the  conquerors  of  the  ancient  em- 
pire of  Kamarupa,  and  the  fonnders  ot  the  dy- 
nasty of  Ha-tsimg-tsa.  The  GJarrows  live  W. 
of  the  Cosayah  mountains;  the  Changlos  in- 
habit the  upper  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra; 
the  Miria  the  hilly  country  N.  of  Luoktmpoor; 
the  Abors  the  mountfunous  region  S.  of  the 
Himalaya;  the  Singphos  the  N.  portion  of  the 
Burmese  empire;  and  the  Mikirs  the  district 
of  Nowgong  in  central  Assam,  To  this  divi- 
^ou  also  bdong  the  numerous  Naga  tribes,  or 
Kwaphis  ftocording  to  their  own  designation; 
they  inhatat  the  re^ons  W.  of  the  river  Kopili, 
E.  of  the  mountains  which  separate  Assam 
from  the  Bor-Khamti  country,  and  H",  of  the 
valley  of  Assam.  The  Khyeng  inhabit  the 
Tonmadoung  range  which  separates  Aracan 
from  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy.  The  Karens 
live  in  the  mountains  of  Aracan,  in  Pegu,  and 
in  southern  Burmah;  also  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Irrawaddy  and  the  8alwen.  The  Sahatng 
who  dwell  in  the  valley  of  Sittoimg,  near  the 
city  of  Toungoo,  also  belong  to  this  group. 
— The  abori^nes  of  the  Indo-Chinese  penin- 
sula are  probably  all  the  tribes  inhabiting 
principally  its  mountainous  districts  and  river 
embouchnres.  They  were  driven  back  to 
these  re^ons  by  the  Anam  and  Thai  races 
who  immigrated  and  settled  in  the  valleys. 
They  are  barbarous  nations,  on  whom  neither 
Buddhism  nor  Chinese  civilization  has  pro- 
duced any  impression.  Among  tliem  may  be 
mentioned  the  Hons,  in  the  delta  of  the  Irra- 
waddy, called  Talaing  by  the  Burmese;  the 
Khomens  or  inhabitants  of  Cambodia,  dwelling 
near  Uie  Mekong;  the  Tsiampas,  S.  of  the 
'Anamese,  who  call  tliem  Lau;  the  Kwantos, 
who  are  the  real  aborigines  of  Tonquin  and 
live  in  the  mountains  on  the  frontier  of  China ; 
and  the  Mois,  W.  of  Cochin  China.  Several 
travellers  have  described  the  last  as  being  es- 
sentially of  a  negro  type. — The  Thai  is  the 
dominant  race  of  the  Indo-Cliinese  penin- 
sula. The  Siamese  are  the  Thfu^  proper,  and 
the  most  numerous.  The  Burmese,  Chinese, 
and  Anamese  give  them  the  name  of  Sliian, 
whence  comes  the  Portuguese  Siao,  and  our 
Siam.  The  Laos  inhabit  tiie  intoripr  and  the 
north  of  the  peninsula;  they  are  subdivided 
into  white  Laos  (Lau-pang-kah)  and  black 
Laos  {Lav^^ng-dmi).  Other  Thtd  races  are 
the  Ahoms,  Khamtis,  and  Cossyahs,  The  Ana- 
mese inhabit  Tonqnin  and  Cochin  China ;  they 
are  not  as  closely  related  to  their  western 
neighbors  as  to  the  Chinese. — Several  un- 
civilized races,  which  differ  from  the  Chi- 
nese proper  in  language,  reli^on,  and  manners, 
seem  to  be,  and  are  called,  the  abori^nes  of 
China.  They  adhere  to  the  Shamanism  of  the 
people  of  High  Asia.  The  most  important 
races  among  them  are  the  Sifan,  the  Miautze, 
and  the  Lolo.  The  Sifans  inhabit  the  moun- 
tainous regions  W.  of  the  Chinese  provinces 
Shensi  and  Szechuen  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  Tangtse-kiang. 


They  are  mendoned  in  the  annals  of  China 
from  A.  D.  634,  and  are  at  present  tributary 
to  the  Chinese.  They  lead  a  nomadic  life, 
raise  sheep,  and  live  in  tents.  The  Miautze 
are  scattered  over  portions  of  several  provin- 
ces, especially  in  Szechuen,  Kweiobow,  Hunan, 
Hnpeh,  Yunnan,  Kwangsi,  and  on  the  frontier 
land  of  Kwangtung.  It  b  supposed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Hdnan  are  related  to  them. 
The  Lolos  are  the  aborigines  of  Yunnan  in 
S.  China;  they  are  good  miners  and  skilled 
foi^rs  of  weapons.  In  the  andent  annals  of 
China  two  barbaric  races  are  mentioned,  the 
Man  and  the  Y;  but  it  has  not  been  deter- 
mined whether  they  were  distinct  races,  or  re- 
lated to  those  already  described. — The  Indo- 
Chinese  languages,  if  we  include  those  spoken 
in  Thibet  and  China,  comprise  all  the  mono- 
syllabic languages  known.  The  language  now 
spoken  in  Cochin  China  is  to  be  considered,  ac- 
cording to  Max  MQller,  as  a  dialect  of  Chinese, 
at  least  as  much  as  Norman  French  was  a  dia- 
lect of  French.  The  Chinese  was  grafted  on 
the  Anamitic,  the  native  langnage  of  Cochin 
China;  yet  few  Chinese  scholars  would  recog- 
nize their  language  in  that  of  Cochin  China. 
For  instance,  it  is  one  of  the  most  characteris- 
tic features  of  the  literary  Chinese,  the  dialect 
of  Nankin,  or  the  idiom  of  the  mandarins,  that 
every  syllable  ends  in  a  vowel,  either  pure  or 
nasal.  In  Cochin-Chinese,  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  words  ending  in  i!;,  t,p  j  thus  ten  is 
thap,  at  Canton  ehap,  instead  of  tlie  Chinese 
tehi.  In  Chinese,  Anamitic,  Burmese,  Siam- 
ese, and  all  other  monosyllabic  tongues,  there 
are  six  or  eight  musical  accents  or  modulations 
by  which  the  different  meanings  of  the  same 
monosyllabic  root  are  kept  distinct.  The 
Chinese  has  no  more  iian  about  4oO  distinct 
sounds,  and  with  them  it  expresses  between 
40,000  and  50,000  words  or  meanings.  Thus, 
in  Anamitic,  ia  pronounced  with  the  grave 
accent  means  either  a  lady  or  an  ancestor; 
pronounced  with  the  sharp  accent,  the  favorite 
of  a  prince;  with  the  semi-grave  accent,  what 
has  been  thrown  away;  with  the  grave  cir- 
cumflex, what  is  left  of  a  fruit  after  it  has  been 
squeezed;  with  no  accent,  three;  with  the  as- 
cendii^  or  interrogative  accent,  a  bos  on  the  ear. 
Thus  the  series  Bo,  ftii,  hA,  6ii  means,  if  properly 
pronounced,  "  Three  ladies  gave  a  box  on  the 
ear  to  the  favorite  of  the  prince."  The  differ- 
ence between  the  speech  of  the  Siamese  and 
their  neighbors  the  Burmese  is  very  marked. 
The  Burmese  use  an  excesave  number  of  triple 
consonants,  mite  and  similar  combinations; 
but  in  nothing  is  the  difference  more  noticeable 
than  in  the  frequent  use  by  the  Burmese  of 
the  th  sound,  uttered  with  a  strong  guttural 
breathing,  where  the  Siamese  use  s.  The  two 
alphabets  also  are  very  dissimilar  in  form,  the 
Burmese  using  a  round  character  derived  from 
Ceylon,  while  the  Siamese  have  a  compara- 
tively square  character  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  Cambodian  letters  still  used 
,  for  their  sacred  books,  and  generally  for  tie 
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Pali  language,  and  which  in  turn,  appears  to 
be  a  form  of  the  Devanagari.  The  Laos  in  N., 
Siam  speak  a  mixed  dialect  of  wliich  Siamese 
is  the  principal  component,  and  use  the  Bur- 
mese alphabet. — See  De  OamS's  "Travels  in 
Indo-Ohina  and  the  Chinese  Empire "  (Lon- 
don, 18Y2),'and  Vincent's  "Landof  tlie  White 
Elephant"  (London,  1874). 

INDO-KCEOPEilVBiCESlNULJiVeriGeS.  See 
Aryan  Race  anb  Lanouaob,  and  Gbemakio 
Races  and  LANairAOGS. 

UDOBE.  I.  A  native  state  of  India,  con- 
stitnting  the  dominions  of  the  Maliratta  chief, 
the  niaharajah  Holkar,  and  consistii^  of  sev- 
eral isolated  tracts  scattered  over  a  large  part 
of  central  India;  aggregate  area,  8,S18  sq.  m.; 
pop.  about  860,000.  It  is  bounded  S,  and"W, 
by  Dhar  and  the  territory  of  tlie  Bombay  presi- 
dency, and  K  and  E.  by  Sindia  and  the  rajah- 
ehip  of  Dewass.  It  is  traversed  E.  and  "W.  by 
theVindhyamonhtains,  and  the  Satpoora  range 
runs  in  the  same  direction  along  its  S.  border. 
The  valley  between  these  ridges  is  watered  bj 
the  Nerbudda  flowiog  W.  The  B".  part  of  this 
tract,  and  most  of  the  other  portions  of  IIoI- 
fcar's  territory,  belong  to  the  great  table  land 
of  Malwah.  Ths  S".  districts  are  watered  by 
the  Chumbul  and  its  feeders.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally fertile,  producing  wheat  and  other  grain, 
opiam,  pulse,  sngar  cane,  ootton,  and  tobacco. 
The  inhabitants  comprise  ITahrattas,  the  domi- 
nant race,  Bheels,  Gonds,  and  afew  Mohamme- 
dans, The  Bheels  are  supposed  to  be  the  abo- 
ri^nes.  Tiie  Gonds  or  Khoonds  are  numerous 
in  all  this  part  of  India,  and  have  ^ven  their 
name  to  the  r^on  of  Gondwana,  which  ex- 
tends S.  from  Indore.  (See  Bheels,  Gosds, 
and  Mahhattas.)  Like  aU  states  in  subsidiary 
alliance  with  the  British  government,  Indore  is 
occupied  by  British  forces,  wliich  protect  it 
against  invasion,  and  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  maharaj^  The  British  government  re- 
ceives in  return  an  annual  subsidy,  which  may 
be  pdd,  if  preferred,  by  cession  of  tei-ritory, 
and  reserves  the  right  of  interference  in  cases 
of  bad  government  on  the  part  of  the  native 
chief. — In  17^3  the  town  and  district  of  Indore 
were  given  by  the  peishwo  to  Mulhar  Row  (or 
Rao)  Holkar,  a  Maliratta  leader,  bom  a  shep- 
herd, who  had  risen  by  his  conrBge  and  talents 
as  a  soldier.  He  died  in  1766,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  grandson,  ivho  soon  died  insane, 
leaving  the  sovereignty  to  his  mother,  Alia 
Baee,  whoretfdneditforSO  years.  In  1797  the 
commander  of  her  f  oroea,TookaJee  Holkar,  died, 
and  his  illegitimate  son,  Jeswunt  Eow  Holkar, 
seized  the  government.  He  was  expelled  by 
the  Sindia  family,  but  reinstated  himself  in 
1803.  He  inaugurated  an  extensive  system  of 
plunder,  for  which  the  British  authorities  made 
war  on  him.  He  advanced  on  Delhi  at  the 
head  of  00,000  horse,  but  was  defeated  by  Lord 
Late  in  two  engagements.  In  1805  he  entered 
the  Ponjaub  with  a  new  army,  but  was  closely 
followed  by  Lake,  and  in  December  concluded 
a  treaty  which  left  him  in  possession  of  nearly 
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all  his  dominions.  He  djed  insane  in  1811, 
and  his  mistress  Toolsee  Bye  acted  as  regent 
for  Mulhar  Eow  Holkar,  his  natural  son  by  an- 
other woman,  until  she  was  murdered  in  181 T, 
and  young  Mulhar  was  seized  by  the  army, 
whicli,  ostensibly  under  bis  command,  began 
hostilities  against  the  British.  After  a  decisive 
battle  at  Mahidpoor,  Dee.  21,  1817,  a  treaty 
was  signed  in  January,  1818,  by  which  the 
Malirattas  ceded  a  large  part  of  their  territory 
and  retained  the  rest  under  British  protection. 
Mulhar  Eow  died  in  1883 ;  his  sncoessor,  Mar- 
tund  Eow,  was  detiironed  to  make  room  for 
Hurree  Row,  an  imbecile  prince,  who  left  the 
government  to  his  adopted  sonKumdee;  and 
when  the  last  named  died  without  heirs,  tJie 
East  India  company  assumed  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating as  his  successor  Mulkerjee  Eow  Holkar, 
who  took  the  reins  of  government  in  February, 
1863,  At  the  outbre^  of  the  mutiny  in  1857 
he  attempted  to  take  the  field  for  the  British ; 
but  many  of  liis  troops  deserted,  and  the  re- 
mainder held  him  a  prisoner  in  his  palace  and 
massacredalargenumber  of  Europeans.  II.  A 
town,  capital  of  the  state,  dtuated  in  a  plain  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  small  river  Kutki,  18  m. 
N.  W.  of  the  British  military  station  of  Mhow, 
and  817  m.  K  E.  of  Bombay ;  pop.  about 
16,000.    It  is  an  ill-buitt  place,  contains  a  few 


except  the  houses  of  the  English  inhabitants. 
The  palace,' of  gr.inite,  which  fronts  on  an 
open  place,  is  over  SOO  ft.  square  ahd  sis  sto- 
ries li^h,  enclosing  a  court  surrounded  by  pil- 
lars of  black  wood.    Its  style  of  architecture 
impure  Saracenic.    The  toivn  is  walled,  but 
.  defences  are  of  no  great  strength.    There 
a  British  resident  here.    The  present  town 
comparatively  modern,  the  ancient  Indoro 
being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.    In- 
dore was  plundered  in  1801  by  Sindia,  and  in 
1804  it  wus  occupied  by  a  Britisli  force  un-- 
der  OoL  Murray,  who  surrendered  it  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  in  the  following  year. 

1ND0RSE9IEKT,  or  EDdorseneMt.  See  Ex- 
OBAsaE,  Peosiissokt  Note,  and  Negotiable 

INDRE,  a  centra!  department  of  France, 
formed  chiefly  from  the  old  province  of  Ber- 
ry, bordering  on  Loir-et^Oher,  Cher,  Crease, 
Haute- Vienne,  Vienne,  and  Indre-et-Loire ; 
area,  2,62i  sq,  m.;  pop.  in  1873,  277,693. 
The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  presents  three 
marked  and  distinct  divisions:  Bois  Oliand, 
where  the  farms  are  small,  and  the  scenery 
varied  from  the  number  of  its  hedges,  hedge 
rows,  and  woods ;  Champagne,  a  flat  treeless 
region,  without  hedge  or  shrubby  enclosure 
of  any  kind ;  and  Lrf  Brenne,  a  low  district, 
covered  in  part  with  shallow  ponds,  the  me- 
phitic  exhalations  of  which  are  very  unhealth- 
fuL  The  principal  rivers  are  tlielndre,  Oreuse, 
Claise,  Amon,  and  Fouzon.  Tlie  Indre  rises 
in  the  department  of  Oher,  and  joins  the  Loire 
after  a  N,  W,  and  W.  course  of  about  130  m,. 
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for  the  last  H  of  which  it  is  navigahle.  Tlie 
climate,  except  in  the  district  of  La  Bronno,  is 
mild  and  healthinL  The  soil  is  rather  light 
and  gravelly,  but  not  ill  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  cereals.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  whole  area 
is  arable.  Grainisraiscd  for  exportation;  nest 
in  importance  are  the  crops  of  hemp  and  flax. 
The  wine  produced  ia  not  highly  esteemed. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  sheep  with  a  very 
fine  quality  of  .wool.  Iron  mines  are  worked, 
and  there  are  a  few  quarries  of  marble,  mill- 
stones, granite,  and  mica.  Linen  cloths,  ho- 
siery, scythes,  paper,  porcelain,  and  eartlien- 
ware  are  the  principtJ  manufactures.  The  de- 
partment is  divided  into  the  arrondissements 
of  Ohfiteaurous,  Le  Blanc,  Issoudun,  and  I-a 
Chfltre.     Capit^,  CMteanrous. 

INDBE-ET-LOIBE,  a  central  department  of 
France,  in  the  old  province  of  Tonraine,  bor- 
dering on  Sarthe,  liir-el^Oher,  Indre,  Vienne, 
aadMaine-et-Loire;  area,  2,361  sq.m. ;  pop.  in 
1872,  317,027.  It  is  named  from  the  rivers 
Indre  and  Loire,  which  unite  wifJiin  its  limits. 
The  Vienne  and  the  Orenae  water  it  in  the 
south.  In  the  N.  districts  are  several  arid 
wastes,  and  all  over  the  department  many  ex- 
tensive forests,  the  largest  of  which  are  those 
of  Amboise,  Loches,  and  Chinon.  The  climate 
is  remarkable  for  its  mildness  and  salubrity. 
The  soil  ia  in  general  extremely  fertile.  The 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  Loire  is  called  the  gar- 
den of  Prance,  and  consists  of  a  light  but  deep 
vegetable  loam.  Gttaa,  hemp,  flax,  anise,  and 
coriuider  are  grown  on  a  large  scale.  Fruit  is 
very  abundant,  and  the  Tours  prunes  are  large- 
ly exported.  Much  wine  is  made,  some  of 
which  bears  a  high  reputation.  Bees  and  silk- 
worms are  carefully  tended ;  game  and  fish  are 
abundant.  The  chief  industrial  products  are 
bar  iron,  hardware,  powder,  woollen  cloth, 
silk,  leather,  paper,  and  pottery.  The  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of 
Tours,  Chinon,  and  Loches.    Capital,  Tours. 

INBRI.    See  Leuub. 

INDIILGEIJCE  (Lat  indulg^e,  to  yield,  to 
grant),  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  re- 
mission of  the  temporal  penalty  to  be  under- 
gone by  the  sinner,  ^er  his  sin  has  been  for- 
^ven  in  confession.  The  term  originated  in 
the  discipline  of  the  early  church,  when  noto- 
rious sinners  wei-e  sentenced,  after  they  had 
Ijeen 'absolved  in  confession,  to  periods  of  pub- 
lic penance  sometimes  extending  to  the  hour 
of  death.  The  sincere  sorrow  of  the  offend- 
ers, the  intercession  of  those  who  were  impris- 
oned or  about  to  suffer  death  for  the  ffuth, 
and  occasionally  even  the  prayers  of  the  civil 
magistrates,  induced  the  bishops  to  be  indul- 
gent to  the  penitents,  by  granting  them  a  re- 
mission of  the  imposed  canonical  penance,  or 
by  relaxing  its  rigor.  The  use  of  public  pen- 
ances passed  away  with  that  of  pnhlio  confes- 
sion, and  was  replaced  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  ehnrches  by  good  works,  private  aas- 
terities,  and  devotional  exercises.  When  Chris- 
tianity spread  among  the  northern  nations  of 
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Europe,  the  canonical  penances  were  found  to 
be  inapplicable  to  their  condition.  Their  pa- 
gan j'nrisprudence  had  accustomed  them  to  pe- 
cuniary mulcts,  so  that  persons  guilty  of  theft 
or  murder  oonld  purchase  exemption,  and  com- 
pound with  the  injured  parties  or  their  rela- 
tives, by  paying  a  stipulated  fine.  This  system 
was  applied  by  the  church  to  penitential  atone- 
ments ;  and  the  money  thus  contributed  was 
employed  in  alm^ving,  or  for  the  redemption 
of  captives,  the  freeing  of  slaves,  or  the  ex- 
penses of  public  worship.  The  directions  drawn 
up  by  Theodore  of  Canterbury  and  Egbert  of 
York  in  the  8th  century,  and  by  Halitgar  of 
Oambrw  in  the  9th,  were  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  penance  in  conformity 
with  these  national  customs.  But  this  gnhsti- 
tution  of  pecuniary  fines  gave  rise  to  serious 
misapprehensions  f.nd  gross  abases.  It  was 
easy  for  the  unlettered  multitude  to  confound 
the  remission  of  the  canonical  penalty  thus  ob- 
tained for  money  with  the  purchase  of  pardon 
for  «n.  Many  councils  and  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters of  these  times  either  denounced  the  prac- 
tice altogether,  or  ui^d  upon  the  clei^  the 
duty  of  instructing  the  people  on  the  true  na- 
ture of  penitential  satisaction.  The  synod  of 
Cloveshoo  or  Abingdon  in  742  stigmatized  the 
prevalent  error  that  almsgiving  i-eleasea  the 
unner  from  the  more  stringent  kinds  of  pen- 
ance ;  and  in  813  the  second  council  of  Chftlons 
uttered  a  similar  warning.  In  1095  the  oonu- 
cil  of  Clermont,  by  the  authority  of  Pope 
Urban  II.,  offered  a  "  plenary  indulgence "  to 
aU  who  took  the  cross  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
livering Jerusalem.  It  was  enacted  that  all 
who,  having  confessed  their  sins  with  true 
repentance,  might  engage  in  the  expedition, 
should  be  exempted,  in  consequence  of  the  la- 
bor and  dangers  to  which  they  voluntarily  ex- 
posed themselves,  from  the  canonical  penances 
to  which,  they  were  otherwise  liable.  The 
conncil  of  Lyons  in  1274  extended  the  same 
indulgence  to  all  who,  unable  to  join  the  cru- 
■"  person,  should  by  volnnfeffy  donations 


contribute  to  i 


From  that  period 


connected  with  the  interests  of  the  church, 
they  were  offered  to  the  people.  Out  of  this 
practice  grew  abuses  of  two  kinds.  The  money 
thus  obtained  was  frequently  diverted  from  its 
original  destination ;  and  the  office  of  collect- 
ing it  being  committed  to  inferior  agents,  sec- 
ular as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  it  became  their 
interest,  as  they  received  a  percentage  on  the 
amount,  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  the 
indulgence,  and  to  impose  upon  the  credulity 
and  simplicity  of  the  people.  Severe  consti- 
tutions were  enacted  by  several  popes  to  pre- 
vent such  abuses,  and  to  punish  the  rapacity 
and  impiety  of  the  collectors ;  but  these  laws 
were  not  enforced,  and  fell  into  disuse.  Be- 
sides, during  the  great  western  schism  the  rival 
pretenders  to  the  papacy  lavished  indulgences 
among  their  supporters.    Thisbrought  both  the 
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indulgence  and  the  antliority  wiiieli  dispenstsd 
it  into  discredit.  The  crisis  came  when  Julius 
II.  proposed  tie  erection  of  the  new  basilica  of 
St.  Peter's  on  the  Vatiean  hill,  and  published 
au  indulgence  in  Poland  and  France  in  favor  of 
all  who  should  help  defray  ita  cost.  His  suc- 
oeaaor,  Leo  X.,  added  to  this  object  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  and  extended  the  indulgence 
to  the  northern  provinces  of  Germany.  The 
papal  commission  for  this  purpose  was  issued 
to  the  archbishop  of  Magdebn:^,  who  delega- 
t«d  it  to  tbe  Dominicans,  among  whom  was 
the  notoriona  Tetael.  Tliey  apretwi  themselves 
rapidly  over  Sasony,  and,  according  to  Luther, 
offered  indnlgences  in  the  streets,  markets,  and 
taverns,  teaching  that  every  contributor,  if  he 
paid  on  his  own  account,  infallibly  opened  to 
hiniBeir  the  gates  of  heaven ;  if  on  account  of 
the  dead,  instantly  liberated  a  soul  from  pur- 
gatory. These  abuses  were  subsequently  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  measures 
were  prescribed  for  suppressing  them  or  pre- 
venting their  recurrence  in  each  diocese.  Since 
that  period,  though  no  such  general  abuses  have 
been  noticed  by  historians,  yet  in  many  Roman 
Catholic  countries  indulgences  have  continued 
to  be  published  in  forms  which  give  great  of- 
fence, especially  to  Protestants. — The  expres- 
sions used,  and  the  local  customs  relating  to 
indulgences,  can  only  be  rightly  understood 
from  a  clear  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eomau  Catholic  church  on  this  subject.  She 
teaches  that  by  sacramental  absolution  the  goilt 
of  sin  (reataa  mdpm)  committed  after  baptism 
is  taken  away,  togeUier  with  the  eternal  pun- 
ishment it  deserves,  by  virtue  of  Christ's  suf- 
ferings ;  but  that  the  pardoned  sinner  re- 
mains liable  to  the  reatua  peentB,  or  to  a  tempo- 
ral penalty  to  be  paid  in  this  life  or  the  next. 
This  penedty  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
"  canonical  penances  "  of  the  primitive  church. 
It  is  held  by  Oatholio  thcolo^ans  that  8t.  Paul 
showed  indulgence  to  the  incestuous  Corinthian 
before  the  institution  of  the  system  of  canon- 
ical penances.  These  were  established  gradu- 
ally by  local  usage  in  tie  East  and  West,  with- 
out the  authority  of  any  general  ccolesiastical 
law ;  and  the  penitential  canons  which  r^ula- 
ted  the  application  of  such  penances  varied, 
like  tie  nsage  itself,  in  different  countries.  As 
this  whole  system  had  been  introduced  by 
custom,  so  it  fell  into  disuse  without  ever 
having  been  repealed  by  any  general  council. 
The  church,  meanwhile,  never  ceased  to  exact 
of  the  penitent  the  satisfaction  due  primarily 
to  the  divine  law  violated  by  his  transgressions, 
and  secondarily  to  the  community  scandalized 
and  disturbed  by  them.  So  long  as  the  peniten- 
tial canons  remained  in  vigor,  the  fnlfllraent  of 
their  prescriptions  was  held  to  be  satisfactory 
before  God  and  the  church,  releasing  the  peni- 
tent from  the  reaius  pmwB  both  here  and  here- 
after. A  true  satisfaction  to  the  church  meant 
a  true  satisfaction  to  God.  In  like  manner, 
since  the  disuse  of  canonical  penances,  the 
fulfilment  of  those  imposed  by  the  church  is  to 


be  taken  as  the  payment  of  what  is  due  to  God 
as  well  as  to  herself.  Moreover,  penitential 
works  derive  their  worth  and  efficacy  from 
their  being  performed  in  union  with  Christ's 
atonement.  He  and  his  sanctified  members, 
whether  in  heaven,  on  earth,  or  in  purgatory, 
form  in  the  view  of  the  church  one  moral  per- 
son ;  and  his  Spirit  imparts  to  the  virtues  and 
acts  of  his  sainta  all  the  supernatural  merit 
which  they  possess.  Their  merits  added  to 
hia,  like  a  finite  quantity  added  to  the  infinite, 
do  not  increase  the  latter,  but  are  only  merged 
in  it.  These  united  merits  of  Christ  the  head 
and  of  all  his  true  members  constitute  theprop- 
erty  of  -regenerated  humanity ;  they  form  a 
treasury  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
church,  of  which  she  as  his  spouse  is  the 
dispenser.  Out  of  this  she  sets  apart  a  por- 
tion for  her  needy  children,  which  they  may 
mate  their  own  by  the  performance,  in  a  state 
of  grace,  of  specified  good  works,  and  with 
this  acquired  treasure  purchase  for  themselves 
or  for  tiie  dead  perfect  reconciliation  and  com- 
munion with  God.  The  Christian  who,  by 
gaining  an  indulgence  through  the  accomplish- 
ment of  certain  outward  acts,  thus  becomes 
master  of  a  portion  of  Christ's  redeeming 
merits,  purchases  his  own  soul's  perfect  peace 
with  "a  price"  which  be  presents  to  the  di- 
vine justice  through  Christ ;  and  if  he  offer 
the  whole  fruit  for  the  release  of  a  soul  in  piw- 
gatory,  he  does  so  through  the  church,  per 
mod-ma  wuffragii,  as  an  intercessory  offering, 
which  God  may  or  may  not  accept,  but  which 
the  church  assumes  he  actually  does  accept  in 
ratification  of  her  action.  In  both  eases,  when 
every  prescribed  condition  for  the  gmning  of 
an  indulgence  has  been  fulfilled,  God  remits  in 
heaven  what  Christ's  spouse  remits  upon  earth. 
The  nature  and  existence  of  this  ti-easury  of 
merits,  its  application,  as  here  explained,  to  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  the  ratification  by. 
God  of  the  acts  of  the  church  relating  to 
indulgences,  are,  without  being  defined  as  of 
faith,  considered  as  proxima,  Jidei.  As  the 
temporal  satisfaction  or  penalty  due  by  the 
sinner  after  sacramental  absolution  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  sin  itself,  it  has  always  been 
called  sin  in  the  style  of  the  Eoman  chancery, 
and  in  the  papal  bulls  which  treat  of  indulgences 
and  jubilees.  Hence  the  phrase  "  full  and  com- 
plete remission  of  sins  "  is  to  be  understood 
aa  meaning  the  full  and  complete  remission  of 
the  temporal  penalty  secured  by  the  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions  prescribed  for  an  indulgence, 
a  necessary  but  tacit  preliminary  to  which  is 
sacramental  absolution  to  the  truly  contrite. 
In  no  supposable  case  can  indulgence  be  a  par- 
don for  the  guilt  of  sin  even  to  the  most  heart- 
stricken  penitent,  still  less  a  prospective  pardon 
of  future  sins,  or  a  license  for  committing 
them.  A  plenary  indulgence  is  the  remission 
of  the  entire  sattsfaction  due  to  God  and  sub- 
ject to  the  power  of  the  church.  The  Lndul- 
geuce  of  a  jubilee  differs  from  this,  not  in  a 
fuller  relaxation  of  penalty,  but  in  the  wider 
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absolving  faculties  granted  on  such 
to  confessors.  A  partial  indulgence,  spceify- 
ing  any  limited  time,  alludea  to  the  forms  of 
the  old  penitential  canons,  which  enjoined  for 
eacli  sin  a  penance  proportioned  in  rigor  and 
duration  to  ite  gravity.  Tlie  inscriptions  to 
be  found  in  Eome  or  elsewhere  in  Oatholtc 
obnrches  on  what  are  called  privileged  altars 
give  mnch  offence  to  Protestants,  because  the 
words  denote  that  "these  sonls  are  delivered 
from  purgatory."  Benedict  XIV.  explains 
them  by  saying  that  "  whenever  a  pope  de- 
clares an  altar  to  be  privileged,  he  sets  apart, 
each  time  the  eudiaristic  sacrifice  is  offered  on 
it  for  a  departed  soul,  a  sufficient  portion  of 
the  church's  treasure  of  merits  to  obtain  from 
God,  if  it  so  pleaseth  him,  the  release  of  that 
soqI  from  purgatory."  This  esplanation  also 
applies  to  the  indulgences  attached  to  cert^n 
festivals,  to  privilege  pilgrimages,  to  visiting 
certain  ehurclies,  or  to  the  performance  of  such 
devotions  as  the  "way  of  the  cross."  All  can 
be  appropriated  to  the  souls  in  purgatory  in 
the  way  mentioned  above. — The  Scriptural 
grounds  to  which  Soman  Catholic  theologians 
appeal  in  support  of  their  doctrine  of  satisfac- 
tion and  indulgences  are ;  1,  for  Batisfaction, 
the  examples  of  Adam,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Da- 
vid, who,  though  pardoned,  were  subjected  to 
most  grievous  temporal  punishments;  3,  for 
indulgences,  the  power  of  the  keys  bestowed 
on  Peter  (Ifatt.  svi.  19),  and  on  the  apostles 
collectively  (Matt,  iviii.  18),  and  their  exercise 
in  binding  (1  Oor.  r.  4)  and  in  loosing  or  re- 
mitting (3  Cor.ii.  6).  Moreover,  they  contend, 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  this  matter  rests 
on  tradition,  wMch  is  interpreted  by  the  per- 
petual usage  of  the  church  and  the  writings 
of  the  fathers. — See  Wiseman's  "  Lectures 
on  the  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Catholic 
Oharch"  (London,  1844;  Baltimore,  1852); 
Berber's  IHctMnnaire  de  tASologie  ;  Hirscher's 
Zehre  wm  AMam  (Tubingen,  1844);  Nean- 
der's  "History  of  DootrineB,"  vol.  ii^  6S4, 
and  "Church  History,"  toI.  iii. ;  and  Hodge's 
"  Systematic  Theology,"  vol.  iii. 

UIDSS,  or  Slide  (Sans.  Sind&u,  river;  Pers. 
Ai-Sind),  a  river  of  Asia,  rising  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Himalaya,  in  Thibet,  and  dis- 
charging into  the  Arabian  sea.  Its  three  re- 
motest feeders  are  the  Senge-khabab  ("  sprung 
from  the  lion's  mouth  "),  ^so  called  liie  Bingi- 
choo  ("hon  stream"),  the  Lang-choo,  and  the 
Gartung-choo.  All  three  have  their  sources 
N.  of  the  Edlaa  range.  The  first  named  is  the 
largest,  and  is  considered  the  beginning  of  the 
Indus.  It  rises  near  the  Kailas  Parbat  moun- 
tain, at  an  elevation  of  about  18,000  ft.,  about 
lat.  81°  10'  N.,  Ion.  81°  30'  E.,  not  more  than 
100  m.  from  the  sources  of  the  Sanpo,  one 
of  the  principal  feeflern  of  the  Brahmapootra, 
and  of  the  Ganges.  The  Lang-choo  flows 
into  the  Senge-khabab  before  Uie  Gartung, 
and  BO  ra,  father,  flowing  N.  W.,  the  river 
enters  Ladakh.  At  Ealdang,  100  m.  from 
the  confluence,  it  can  stilJ  be  croBsed  without 
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boats  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
At  Ranag,  9  m.  below  Kaldang,  it  is  passaoie 
for  horses  dming  the  whole  year.  The  es- 
treme  width  of  liie  river  at  tMs  point,  how- 
ever, is  remarkable.  The  water  surface,  mea- 
sured in  summer,  was  2,158  ft.  across,  and  left 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  river  a  bank  1,156 
ft.  wide  entirely  uncovered.  It  is  presumed 
that  in  seasons  of  £ood  the  Indus  attains  here 
a  width  of  3,313  ft.  The  depth  is  only  2  or  3 
ft.  The  width  of  the  river  decreases  very 
rapidly  from  this  point,  and  about  450  m.  from 
its  source,  near  the  city  of  Leh,  it  ia  reduced 
in  the  summer  to  75  ft.,  with  a  depth  of  8  ft. 
The  valley  of  the  Indus  is  here  only  10,728  ft. 
high,  the  river  having  fallen  nearly  5,300  ft., 
or  at  the  rate  of  13  ft.  to  the  mile.  Continuing 
its  N.  W,  course  through  the  valley  S.  of  the 
Kailaa  range,  50  m.  below  the  town  of  Ealatae 
it  is  still  75  ft.  wide,  but  on  only  one  third  of 
the  surface  are  signs  of  a  steady  flow ;  the  re- 
mEunder  is  either  in  a  state  of  stagnalion,  or 
moves  on  very  slowly.  The  river  is  however 
very  deep  in  its  main  channels,  measuring  from 
18  to  22  ft.  About  55  m.  below  it  receives  the 
river  Dras  from  Cashmere,  and  at  Kms,  47  m. 
further,  it  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the  large 
river  Shy-yok.  At  the  mountain  Mendok-kar, 
near  Iskarfoh,  the  chief  town  of  Bulti,  which 
the  river  reaches  by  a  circuit  of  50  m.,  it  is  no 
more  than  7,255  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  name  Serige-khabab  disappears  here,  and 
the  river  begins  to  be  known  as  the  Ab-Sind, 
or  Indus.  About  60  m.  below  Iskordoh  it 
changes  its  course  suddenly  from  N.  W.  to  S., 
and  crosses  the  Hunalaya  a  few  miles  above 
the  E.  end  of  the  valley  of  Gil^t,  from  which 
it  receives  the  river  Yasan.  It  descends  in  a 
torrent  to  Bunii,  a  town  30  ni.  further  on  and 
only  4,870  ft.  above  the  sea.  A  few  miles  be- 
low this  it  leaves  the  teratory  of  Bulti  and 
enters  that  of  Kafiristan,  through  which  it 
flows  for  nearly  170  m.  in  a  tortuous  S.  W. 
and  S.  course.  The  character  of  this  portion 
of  the  river  is  almost  totally  unknown.  It  re- 
turns to  the  British  territory  at  Derband,  mea- 
suring in  August  neai'ly  300  ft.  across,  but 
withont  much  depth.  There  are  five  fords  be- 
tween here  and  Attock,  60  m.  below;  they 
are  at  times  somewhat  treacherous,  and  it  is 
related  that  at  one  of  them,  just  above  the  in- 
flux of  the  Oabool,  Eunjeet  Singh  lost  7,000 
men  in  trying  to  cross  with  his  army.  Al- 
though the  Oabool  is  navigable  for  40  m.,  the 
navigation  of  the  Indus  terminates  just  above 
its  confluence.  Attock  is  situated  1,049  ft. 
above  the  sea,  or  9,674  ft.  below  Leb.  The 
coarse  of  the  river  between  these  two  cities  is 
470  m.  longj  which  shows  a  fall  of  nearly  21 
ft  to  the  mile  over  this  distance,  or  of  a  fittle 
more  than  16  ft,  to  the  mile  from  the  source. 
From  Attock  to  the  sea  the  Indus  is  943  m, 
long.  It  moves  at  first  impetuously  through 
high  cliffs  of  slate,  which  contract  it  to  a  width 
of  250  ft.,  but  render  it  180  ft.  deep.  Near 
Ealabagh  it  enters  a  plain,  takes  up  the  Swan  or 
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Sooban,  and  expands  again  to  1,500  ft.  with  an 
average  depth  of  60  ft.  For  the  next  350  m., 
to  Mittun  Kote,  the  Indus  takes  a  more  south- 
erly course,  and  separates  into  nnmerous  arms, 
enclosing  fertile  islands,  which  are  covered  du- 
ring the  summer  inundations  with  an  imnionse 
sheet  of  watflr,  extending  over  the  level  conn- 
try  of  the  E.  bank.  The  main  channel  near 
Kaheree  is  3,000  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  deep. 
Near  Kittun  Kote  occnrs  the  influx  of  the 
Puninud,  which  carries  into  it  the  waters  of 
the  Jhylum,  Ohenaub,  Ravee,  Beas,  and  Sut- 
lej,  the  five  rivers  of  the  Funjaub.  The  In- 
dus swells  here  in  its  lowest  at^  to  a  width 
of  6,000  ft,  and  spreads  in  times  of  inundation 
over  30  m.  on  the  W.  and  lOor  12  m.  ontlaeE. 
Bide.  AS. W.  coarse  of  abont  50  nt.  carries 
it  into  the  arid,  rainless,  alluvial  pMn  of  Sinde, 
where  extensive  irrigation  works  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  British  government,  and  others 
are  in  progress.  The  river  baa  so  frequently 
changed  its  direction  in  flowing  through  tins 
region  that  traces  of  ancient  channels  are  very 
numerous,  the  mtdn  channel  being  now  consider- 
ably further  W.  than  formerly,  its  banks  are 
higher  than  the  adjacent  tracts,  the  surface  of 
-  which  slotieB  away  from  tie  river.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  due  to  the  Hilt  brought  down  by  the 
waters  of  the  Indus  and  deposited  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decreased  rapimty  of  its  current 
in  this  nearly  level  country.  These  sUt  depos- 
its are  constantly  forming  new  land  in  some 
localities  and  causing  the  nver  to  break  through 
its  banks  in  others.  From  Mittun  Kote  to  Uie 
sea  the  Indus  flows  over  a  distance  of  about 
460  m.  The  East  Narra  is  an  ancient  channel 
which  separates  from  it  near  Soodaja,  and  ex- 
tends S,  E,  through  the  desert  of  Thur ;  it  is 
now'snpplied  with  wat«r  by  canals  connecting 
with  the  Indus.  The  West  Narra  branches  ofl 
18  m.  below  Roree,  follows  a  tortuous  S,  course 
of  about  160  m.,  forms  the  Mantchoor  lake, 
and  returns  to  the  Indus  near  Sewan,  10  m. 
below.  From  this  point  the  bed  of  the  Indus 
is  depressed  16  to  18  ft,  below  the  adjacent 
lands.  The  Fuldlee  was  originally  a  natural 
branch  of  the  Indus  on  the  E.  side,  returning 
to  it  about  16  m.  below  Hydrabad,  the  capital 
of  Sinde,  which  is  situated  on  Oie  tract  of 
land  thus  turned  into  an  island.  It  baa  been 
converted  into  a  mdn  feeder  for  irrigation 
canals,  S.  and  E.  of  that  city.  The  ddta  of 
the  Indus  consists  of  numerous  mouths  be- 
tween Hydrabad  and  the  Arabian  sea,  and  is 
about  100  m.  long  and  130  m.  wide.  The 
principal  mouths  are  the  Koree,  the  Seer,  the 
Mooll  or  Maw,  the  Kookeewarree,  the  Eedy- 
warree,  the  Rechel,  the  Pinteeanoe,  and  the 
Pittee.  The  last  is  at  present  the  widest  and 
deepest,  and  always  navigable;  the  Hujamree 
was  the  most  important  tfll  1888,  when  a  sud- 
den change  in  the  channel  rendered  it  entirely 
useless.  The  tide  rises  as  far  as  Tattah,  about 
70  m.  from  the  sea.  The  Indus  is  not  naviga- 
ble above  Roree  for  vessels  of  more  than  4  ft. 
draught.    The  entire  length  of  the  Indus  is 
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about  2,000  m.,  and  the  area  of  itss  drainage 
baan  is  estimated  at  312,000  sq.  m.  The  rise 
of  the  river  commences  in  May,  and  its  waters 
subside  in  the  latter  part  of  August.— The  1,700 
m.  of  ralroad  now  in  operation  through  Bom- 
bay, Sinde,  and  the  Punjaub  render  the  Indus 
less  important  as  a  means  of  transportation 
than  as  a  means  of  irrigation  in  a  sultry  cli- 
mate where  rain  seldom  falls.  The  water  is 
very  unwholesome  in  the  early  part  of  the  in- 
undation, and  at  other  times  it  is  wholesome 
only  if  kept  until  the  earthy  and  vegetable 
admixtures  snb^de.  Fish  are  abundant,  and 
foi-m  a  large  portion  of  the  sustenance  of  the 
population  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  alli- 
gators in  it  are  loi^-snouted,  of  the  kind  called 
gavial.  In  the  Vedio  writings  the  Indus  is 
called  the  king  of  rivers,  and  the  Ganges  as 
well  as  the  other  streams  sing  prsdses  unto  it. 
It  is  generally  designated  in  them  as  Sindhu, 
"the  river."  The  ancient  inhabitants  had  no 
more  definite  name  for  their  country  bordering 
on  tie  Indus  than  Sapta  Sindhavas,  "  the  seven 
rjvers,"  counting  with  it  the  Cabool  and  the 
five  chief  streams  of  the  Punjaub, 

INDDSTKUL  EXHIBITIONS,  public  competi- 
tive displays  of  products  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts  and  manufactures,  local,  national, 
and  international.  The  first  industrial  exhibi- 
tion was  held  in  Paris  in  1798,  and  comprised 
chiefly  specimens  of  French  art  manufactures, 
not  contributed  by  their  producers,  but  loaned 
by  owners.  This  display  led  in  the  some  year 
to  a  lai^er  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  French' 
manufactures,  and  the  utility  and  success  of 
the  show  prompted  the  more  extended  exposi- 
tions, under  the  consulate  of  Napoleon,  in  1801 
and  1802,  Thereafter  exhibitions  intended  to 
be  triennial,  but  interrupted  by  poiitical  causes 
or  by  war,  were  held  from  1806  to  1840,  the 
11th  and  last  exceeding  all  former  ones.  The 
first  induEtiial  exhibition  in  Great  Britain 
was  opened  under  royd  patronage  in  London 
in  1828,  but  was  not  successful.  Local  exhibi- 
tions of  the  industry  of  manufacturing  districts 
were  held  at  Manchester  in  1837,  at  Leeds  in 
1839,  and  at  Birmingham  in  1849.  The  royal 
society  of  Dublin  began  in  1839  a  series  of  trien- 
nial exhibitions  of  Irish  manufactures.  Similar 
local  exhibitions  were  held  at  Ghent  in  1830, 
at  Berlin  in  1834,  and  at  Vienna  in  183B.— The 
first  intemation^  exhibition  at  Paris  in  1844 
was  so  successful  as  to  commend  the  scheme 
to  the  London  society  of  arts,  and  in  1849  it 
matured  a  plan  foi'  a  "world's  fiur,"  which 
was  presented  to  the  public  by  the  president 
of  the  society.  Prince  Albert,  who  declared 
that  the  time  had  come  to  prepare  for  a  great 
exhibition,  "not  merely  national  in  its  scope 
and  benefits,  but  comprehensive  of  the  whole 
worid."  A  royal  commission  was  issued  Jan, 
3,  1860,  and  tlie  queen  headed  a  subscription 
list  with  £1,000.  A  building  popularly  known 
as  the  "crystal  palace"  was  erected  in  Hyde 
Park,  from  designs  of  Mr.  (afterward  Sir 
Joseph)  Paxton,  composed,  excepting  the  floor- 
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ing  and  joistfe,  wholly  of  glass  and  iron.  It 
was  1,851  ft.  long  and  408  ft.  wide,  with  an 
extension  on  the  oorth  side  9S6  ft.  long  and  48 
ft.  wide ;  height  of  central  portion  64  ft.,  and 
of  transept  in  fie  centre  108  ft. ;  entire  area 
covered,  about  19  acres.  Portions  of  the  pal- 
ace were  assigned  to  different  coontries  and 
colonies  according  to  the  space  required  by 
each.  The  articles,  excepting  heai'y  machine- 
!■?■,  were  arranged  in  four  principal  sections, 
viz, :  raw  matMTala,  machinery,  manufactnres, 
and  fine  arts.  The  paintings,  however,  were 
mostly  assembled  together ;   bnt  some  of  the 

Srominent  pieces  of  sculpture  were  placed  in 
ifferent  parla  of  the  building,  in  order  to  at- 
tract special  attention  and  to  add  to  the  beau- 
ty of  the  interior.  Tlie  building  was  begun 
Sept.  6,  1850,  completed  Peb.  8,  1851,  and  cost 
£176,000.  On  May  1  tlie  queen  opened  the 
exhibition,  which  continued  till  Oct.  11.  The 
number  of  visitors  was  6,170,000,  an  aver- 
age of  43,500  a  day,  and  the  greatest  number 
in  one  day  (Oct.  7)  was  109,»!5.  No  record 
was  kept  of  the  number  of  articles  exhibited. 
There  were  more  than  17,000  exhibitai-s.  The 
prizes,  including  counml  and  prize  medals  and 
honorable  mentions,  were  6,084,  and  the  foi'- 
eign  exhibitors,  occupying  two  fifths  of  the 
space,  took  three  fifths  of  the  honors.  In  ma- 
chinery and  in  metal,  glass,  and  porcelain  man- 
ufactures, the  British  received  the  majority  of 
prizes;  in  miscellaneous  manufactures,  textile 
fabrics,  and  fine  arts,  the  fore^  awards  were 
one  fifth  more  than  the  native;  in  raw  materials 
the  foreigners  took  nearly  four  times  as  many 
prizes  as  the  natives  (988  to  263).  The  popu- 
larity of  the  worid's  fair  was  largely  dne  to  the 
great  number  of  gems,  including  the  Kob-i- 
noor,  and  the  works  of  art  exhibited.  The 
financial  results  were :  receipts  from  subscrip- 
tions,£67,800;  wdmiaMons, £425,000;  refresb- 
menta,  &o.,  £13,300;  tetal,  £506,000;  ex- 
penditures, £330,000 ;  the  balance  in  favor  of 
.  the  commission  was  increased  by  interest  and 
small  receipts  to  £186,486.  Those  who  were 
on  the  guarantee  Mst  were  not  called  upon  for 
their  subscriptions.  The  final  balance,  with 
additional  parliamentary  grants,  was  applied  to 
a  scheme  for  fie  advancement  of  the  fine  arts 
and  of  practical  science.  The  "orystal.palaoe" 
was  sold  to  a  company,  its  reSreotion  at  Syden- 
ham on  an  enlarged  plan  began  Aug.  5,  18S2, 
and  it  was  reopened  by  the  queen  June  10, 1854. 
Since  then  it  has  been  devoted  to  horticnltu- 
ral  shows,  monster  concerts,  and  other  public 
amusements. — There  was  a  successful  exhibi- 
tion of  Irish  arts  and  manufactures  at  Cork  in 
1852,  which  led  to  the  much  larger  interna- 
tional one  at  Dublin  in  1853.  This  exhibition 
owed  its  origin  to  Mr.  William  Dargan,  who 
advanced  £80,000.  The  building,  425  ft  loi^, 
100  ft.  wide,  and  105  ft.  high,  with  adjoining 
smaller  halls,  cost  £48,000.  The  eshibition 
was  opened  by  the  lord  lieutenant  May  12,  and 
continued  till  Oct.  29,  The  value  of  the  con- 
tents was  £500,000,  of  which  the  fine  arts  rep- 


£200,000.  Up  fo  that  time  no  finer 
collection  of  pictures  had  been  assembled  in 
the  kingdom.  The  exhibition  was  popular,  and 
had  1,150,000  visitors;  but  it  was  not  finan- 
cially successful,  and  entailed  a  heavy  loss  on 
the  projectors. — The  New  York  world's  fair 
of  1863  oripnated  with  a  company  incorpo- 
rated in  1851.  The  city  gave  a  lease  of  Reser- 
voir scjuare  for  five  years  rent  free,  upon  the 
conditions  that  the  building  should  m  con- 
structed of  glass  and  iron,  and  that  the  admis- 
sion fee  should  not  be  more  than  60  cents. 
Congress  also  passed  an  act  constituting  the 
building  a  bonded  warehouse,  into  which  for- 
eign goods  might  be  brought  free  of  duty.  In 
March,  1852,  tJie  company  issued  shares  to  the 
amount  of  $300,000,  afterward  increased  to 
$500,000  and  readily  subscribed.  The  building 
was  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  865  ft.  long 
each  way,  and  IBO  ft.  wide,  with  a  central  dome 
128  ft.  high  and  100  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  on  one 
side  anoQier  building,  450  ft.  long  and  75  ft. 
wide,  was  erected  for  machinery.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Gen.  Pierce,  opened 
the  exhibition  July  14,  and  it  continued  119 
days.  There  were  4,800  exhibitors,  more  than 
one  half  of  whom  were  foreigners.  Among  the 
many  causes  which  operated  against  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  were  the  Dublin  exhibi- 
tion of  the  same  year,  the  long  delay  in  open- 
ing, the  distance  of  the  locality  from  the  then 
centre  of  the  fcity,  and  the  inadequate  means 
of  access.  The  principal  feature  of  the  exhi- 
bition was  the  fine  display  of  American  ma- 
chinery and  agricultural  implements.  The 
financial  results  were :  cost  of  building,  $540,- 
000;  fitting  and  furnishing,  $100,000;  receipts 
from  admissions,  sale  of  catalogues,  &c.,  $3^,- 
000.  The  exhibition  was  reopened  in  1854,  and 
in  that  and  the  following  year  the  company  ex- 
pended $200,000,  thus  exhausting  the  capital, 
receipts,  and  two  loans.  The  building  was 
afterward  leased  to  the  American  institute  and 
used  for  its  annual  fairs,  during  the  progress 
of  one  of  which,  on  Oct.  15,  1858,  it  was 
burned  with  all  its  contents. — The  ZoBve- 
rein  exhibition  at  Munich,  from  July  15  to  Oct. 
15,  1854,  was  held  in  a  building  of  glass  and 
iron,  800  ft.  long,  380  ft.  wide,  and  87  ft.  high, 
covering  250  sq.  ft  of  flooring,  and  costing 
$450,000.  From  83  Zollverein  states  there 
were  6,800  exhibitors  of  goods,  worth  about 
$7,500,000;  but  the  advent  of  cholera  in  the 
autumn  and  other  causes  reduced  the  number 
of  visitors,  and  the  Bavarian  government  was 
obliged  to  make  up  a  deficiency  of  $1,000,000. 
— The  Paris  international  exhibition  of  1855 
was  organized  as  follows:  the  government  was 
to  bear  the  cost  and  appoint  the  commission. 
A  joint-stock  company  erected  in  the  Champs 
ElysSes  a  main  building  of  glass,  stone,  and 
brick,  800  ft.  long  and  850  ft.  wide,  and  other 
buildings  for  machinery,  paintings,  &c.,  were 
added.  In  the  main  building  the  goods  were 
ari'anged  by  countries,  and  were  classified  near- 
ly as  in  the  London  exhibition  of  1851.    But 
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besides  the  machiiiery  and  art  buildings,  it 
was  foimd  necesaary  to  erect  Binaller  build- 
ings for  carriages,  agricultural  implements, 
and  cheap  articles.  Spaces  in  the  open  ground 
were  also  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  certain 
articles.  The  goTemraent  guaranteed  4  per 
cent,  on  the  ou&y,  and  a  share  of  the  profits, 
if  there  were  any;  but  as  there  were  none,  ail 
the  receipts  for  admisaons  went  to  the"  com- 
pany. The  cost  of  the  buildings  and  other 
expenses  araonnted  to  about  $5,000,000.  The 
emperor  opened  the  exhibition  May  16,  and  it 
continued  till  Nov.  15,  during  which  time  there 
were  4,583,464  visitors,  one  third  fewer  than 
to  that  of  Loudon  in  1851,  though  the  Paris 
eshibition  wais  open  on  Sundays.  There  were 
10,691  eshibitora  from  France  and  her  colo- 
nies, and  10,108  from  53  foreign  countries  and 
22  polonies.  As  a  grand  display  the  eshibition 
was  very  successful,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
the  money  spent  in  Paria  by  foreign  visitors 
compensated  for  the  financial  failure  of  the  ex- 
hibition itself.  In  1861  there  were  important 
exhibitions  at  Haarlem  of  the  industries  of 
Holland ;  at  Nantes  of  the  manufactures  and 
fine  arts  of  France  and  Algeria;  and  at  Flor- 
ence of  Italian  silk  in  all  stages  of  its  culture 
and  of  silk  goods  in  every  variety  of  manufac- 
ture.— The  second  London  international  eshi- 
bition, in  1862,  started  with  a  guarantee  fund 
of  £450,000,  to  which  Prince  Albert  snbsoribed 
£10,000.  A  building  of  brick,  glass,  and  iron, 
with  flooring  and  gtdleries  covering  1,400,000 
aq,  ft,  was  erected  at  South  Kensington,  This 
exhibition  was  intended  by  the  society  of  arts 
to  follow  the  great  eshibition  of  1S51  as  the 
second  decennial  in  1861 ;  but  the  Itahan  war 
postponed  it  a  year.  The  exhibition  continued 
177  days,  during  which  there  were  6,311,103 
visitors;  the  largest  number  in  one  day  (Oct, 
80)  was  67,891,  and  the  daily  average  86,839. 
There  were  in  the  indnstrial  division  17,861 
foreign  exhibitors,  who  took  9,844  prizes,  and 
8,487  British  and  colonial,  who  received  4,071 
prizes.  The  total  expenditures  were  £460,000 ; 
receipts  from  admissions,  &o.,  £448,000;  the 
deficiency  of  £12,000  was  wholly  dne  to  the 
great  cost  of  the  building,  which  was  designed 
to  be  permanent,  but  was  subsequently  demol- 
ished, and  the  materials  were  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Alexandra  palace,  destroyed  by 
fire  June  fl,  1873.— In  1863  an  eshibition  was 
held  in  Constantinople,  national  for  Turld^ 
manufactures,  and  universal  for  foreign  imple- 
ments and  machinery.  It  was  not  important, 
but  was  made  attractive  by  the  display  of  jew- 
els from  the  imperial  palace  and  seraglio.  The 
exhibition  at  Amsterdam  in  1864  was  devoted 
to  the  display  of  Dutch  industry,  and  in  the 
same  year  smaller  local  industrial  shows  were 
held  at  Malt^  at  Calcutta,  and  at  Lucknow, 
and  a  combined  French  and  Spanish  eshibition 
was  held  at  Bayonne.  The  South  London  and 
North  London  working-class  industrial  exhibi- 
tions began  in  1864;  the  latter  was  the  most 
important,  having  984  eshibitors,  200,000  vis- 


itors in  the  18  days  ot  the  show,  and  a  clear 
profit  of  £800.  The  international  exhibition 
at  Dublin  in  1865,  from  May  8  to  Nov.  S,  had 
770  British  and  288  colonial  and  foreign  exhib- 
itors ;  but  the  visitors  numbered  only  600,f  00, 
a  little  more  than  half  of  the  nnmber  in  1853, 
and  financially  it  was  a  failure.  In  1865  there 
was  an  exhibition  at  Oporto,  confined  chiefly 
to  Portuguese  industry,  though  there  was  a 
show  of  British  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery.  In  the  same  year  there  was  a 
show  of  New  Zealand  manufactures  at  Dune- 
din  ;  an  international  exhibition,  chiefly  agri- 
cultural, by  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium, 
at  Cologne;  and  an  interesting  international 
display  of  flshing  tackle,  &o.,  at  Boulogne. 
Working  men's  local  exhibitions  were  also  held 
at  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  Pres- 
ton, &o.,  and  one  at  Vienna  which  distributed 
618  prizes  to  1,035  exhibitors,  and  made  a 
profit  of  2,000  florins,  which  was  given  to  city 
charities.  Several  comparatively  small  work- 
ing-class industrial  shows  were  held  in  London, 
but  only  one  of  them  was  financialhr  success- 
ful. Of  two  similar  exhibitions  in  London  in 
1866,  one,  by  having  a  hall  rent  free,  secured  a 
small  surplus,  which  was  distributed  in  prizes ; 
the  other  had  1,492  eshibitors  and  53,000  visit- 
ors, and,  with  £1,066  rent,  made£900profit.  In 
1866  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Finland 
combined  in  a  show  of  Scandinavian  industry 
at  Stockholm,  in  which  manufactures  in  iron, 
steel,  woollens,  and  earthenware  were  princi- 
pal features.  The  Melbourne  exhibition  of  the 
same  year  assembled  3,360  eshibitora  from 
South  Australia,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania.  The 
Brazilian  eshibition  of  1866,  first  at  Pemam- 
buco  and  afterward  at  Eio  de  Janeiro,  was 
mainly  of  raw  produce,  which  was  subsequent- 
ly sent  to  the  Paris  eshibition. — The  Paris 
universal  exhibition  of  1867  was  held  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  in  an  oval  building  1,550  ft.' 
long  and  1,250  ft.  wide,  covering  H  acres, 
whne  smaller  buildings  increased  the  area  to 
85  acres.  Seventy  surrounding  acres,  partly 
laid  out  as  a  garden,  were  covered  with  all 
kinds  of  buildings,  including  model  cottages, 
restaurants,  theatres,  and  even  places  of  wor- 
ship. The  main  building  was  a  series  of  ovals 
one  within  another,  starting  from  a  central 
pavilion  containing  the  coins,  weights,  and 
meaanres  of  all  nations.  The  ovals  were  de- 
voted to  the  following  nses;  1,  to  works  of 
ai-t ;  2,  to  materials,  &0.,  of  the  liberal  arte, 
printing,  books,  stationery,  sni^cal,  scientific, 
mathematical,  and  music^  instruments ;  3,  to 
furniture  and  household  goods ;  4,  to  clothing ; 
5,  to  raw  materials ;  6,  to  tools  and  light  ma- 
chinery ;  7,  to  cereals,  vegetables,  food  prepa- 
rations, &e.  There  was  also  a  gallery  which 
exhibited  the  progressive  history  of  labor. 
From  the  central  pavilion  avenues  radiated 
like  spokes  through  the  ovals,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  avenues  were  assigned  to  different 
countries,  so  that  viators  making  the  tour  of 
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The  ex- 
hibition was  opoa  from  April  1  to  Oct.  81 ; 
thore  wore  50,226  eshibitors  and  10,200,000 
visitors;  the  medals  and  honorable  mentiona 
nnmbered,  with  44  grand  prizes  for  especial 
merit,  12,944,  of  which  United  States  exhibi- 
tors received  3  .grand  prizes,  17  gold,  66  silver, 
and  94  bronze  medala.  The  exhibition  ex- 
penses, including  hnildings,  were  about  $4,000,- 
000,  of  which  file  government  and  city  paid 
$2,500,000 ;  the  receipts  ior  admissions,  &«., 
■were  $2,000,000;  and  there  was  a  claimed 
I)rofit  o£  about  $600,000.  A  fishery  exhibi- 
tion at  Havre  in  the  same  year  included  fishing 
boats  and  all  the  appliaucea  for  curing  fish, 
making  fishermen's  clothing,  &o.  A  still  more 
important  international  maritime  exhibition 
of  marine  engines,  nautical  instruments,  ships' 
fittings  and  furniture,  fishing  boats  and  tacUe, 
Jife-saving  apparatus,  jcc,  was  held  at  Havre 
in  1868.— There  was  a  local  exhibition  of  the 
industries  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  of  Brit- 
ish India  at  Agra  in  1867,  and  local  industrifd 
exhibitions  were  held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Ghent, 
find  Berlin  in  1868.  The  Amstei'dam  interna- 
tional exhibition  of  1869  had  2,325  exhibitors, 
and  was  remarkable  for  its  display  of  cheap 
clothing,  prepared  foods,  house  fittings,  furni- 
ture, and  other  articles  of  domestic  economy. 
The  St.  Petersburg  industrial  exhibition  of 
1870  was  local,  to  show  the  Eussian  prepress 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  guns,  armor  plates, 
rtdls,  locomotives,  &o.  The  intercolonial  ex- 
hibition at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  1870, 
was  important  in  the  exhibition  of  raw  pro- 
ducts, preserved  meats,  &c.  It  had  2,914  es- 
hibitors, was  open  29  days,  and  there  were 
184j000  visitors.  The  London  annual  inter- 
national exhibition  of  1871,  from  May  1  to 
Sept.  80,  was  the  third  in  the  originally  pro- 
posed decennial  series,  hut  was  made  the  lirst 
of  an  annual  series,  each  to  he  devoted  to 
specified  branches  of  industry.  It  had  1,142,- 
1S4  visitors ;  there  were  about  4,000  fine- 
art  and  7,000  industrial  entries,  and  33  foreign 
countries  were  represented.  There  were  no 
prizes,  and  the  receipts  were  equal  to  the  expen- 
ses. The  Italian  industrial  association  began  at 
Uilan  in  1871  a  series  of  annual  exhibitions, 
each  year  to  be  devoted  to  specialties.  Naples 
held  an  international  maritime  exhibition  in 
1871,  Minor  exhibitions  were  held  in  1871,  at 
Jersey,  of  the  prodncts  and  industry  of  the 
Chmmel  islands;  at  Lima,  of  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  the  South  American  Pacific 
states;  and  at  Cordova,  of  Argentjne  industry 
and  of  foreign, implements  adapted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  local  resources.  The  London 
annual  intemationfd  exhibition  of  1872  was 
devoted  principally  to  the  show  of  arts  con- 
nected with  printing,  paper,  music  and  musi- 
cal instruments,  jewelry,  cotton  goods,  and 
fine  arts.  The  Dublin  exhibition  of  the  same 
year  comprised  chiefly  Irish  produce  and  manu- 
factures, and  was  held  in  the  building  erected 


in  1853,  which  had  been  purcliased  by  Sir 
Arthur  Guinness,  and  was  given  rent  free  for 
this  exhibition.  Other  exhibitions  in  1872 
were  the  international  one  at  Moscow,  intend- 
ed to  compare  the  progress  of  Russian  in- 
dustry with  that  of  other  nations;  the  show  of 
Scandinavian  industry,  with  4,000  eshibitors, 
at  Copenhagen;  the  universal  eshibition  of 
silk,  silk  goods,  furniture,  machineiy,  tools, 
fine  arts,  &c.,  at  Lyons;  and  the  display  of 
Colombian  products  and  manufacture  at  Bo- 
gota In  1873  the  London  annual  interna- 
tional eshibition  made  a  feature  of  cooking 
science  and  apparatus.  There  was  a  school 
of  popnlar  cookery,  with  lectures  which  from 
April  14  to  Aug.  15  were  attended  by  81,784 
persons. — The  Vienna  international  exhibition 
of  1873  was  opened  by  the  emperor  May  1 ; 
the  prizes  were  distribnted  Aug.  18;  and  the 
exhibition  closed  Oct  31.  The  main  building, 
of  brick  and  glass,  erected  on  the  Prater,  was 
2,985  ft.  long,  82  ft,  wide,  and  62^  ft.  high, 
with  a  centrtd  dome ;  and  opening  out  from 
this  hall  were  82  transverse  galleries  250  ft. 
long  and  49  ft,  wide,  the  whole  presenting 
a  form  which  was  compared  to  a  gridiron, 
or  to  a  fish's  spine  with  the  projecting  bones. 
There  were  also  a  machinery  annexe  of  brick 
2,614  ft.  long  and  165  ft.  wide,  a  large  fine- 
art  hall,  and  numerous  smaller  buildings.  The 
transverse  sections  were  devoted  to  different 
countries  in  the  order  of  their  geographical 
position,  beginning  at  the  southwest  mam  en- 
trance with  North  and  South  America,  thence 
in  succession  to  Great  Britain,  IFi'ance,  Spain, 
Scandinavia,  Germany,  &c. ;  China  and  Ja- 
pan occupying  the  remotest  sections  at  the 
northeast  end.  The  exhibits  were  classified 
into  36  groups,  following  nearly  the  plan  of 
the  divisions  in  the  great  exhibitions  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris;  but  there  were  such  special 
features  as  group  18,  devoted  to  the  art  of 
war,  and  including  everything  for  the  eqaip- 
ment  of  an  army  and  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded ;  17,  covering  everything  re- 
lating to  sea,  lake,  and  river  navigation,  ship 
building  and  fitting,  construction  of  harbors 
and  li^thouses,  &c. ;  IS,  private  dwelling 
houses,  inner  arrangements,  and  decorations, 
to  illustrate  the  domestic  economy  of  diiferent 
nations ;  20,  farm  houses,  furniture,  and  uten- 
sils of  different  countries ;  23,  art  applied  to 
reli^on  in  all  the  industries  and  fine  arts  em- 
ployed in  public  worship.  There  were  efforts 
also  to  show  a  history  of  prices  of  various  im- 
portant articles,  at  average  periods  of  five 
years,  as  far  back  as  possible,  and  the  gi'adual 
conversion  of  waste  into  use  in  manufactured 
articles.  The  industries  of  nearly  all  the  world 
were  represented.  The  prizes  were;  1,  gi'and 
diplomas  of  honor ;  2,  bronze  medals  for  prog- 
ress, merit,  fine  arts,  good  taste,  and  cooperators. 
Of  these,  849  were  awarded  to  648  exhibitors 
from  the  United  States.  The  total  number 
of  visitors  was  7,254,687.  The  exhibition 
cost  more  than  $12,000,000 ;  the  original  goy- 
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erament  appropriation  was  $3,000,000,  accom- 
panied with  a  provision  that  it  was  not  to  he 
exceeded;  and  as  the  receipts  from  visitors 
barely  ptud  the  mnniiig  expenses,  there  was  a 
defidtof  about  $9,000,000.  Among  the  causes 
which  contrihufed  to  this  failure  were  the 
flnancial  panic  and  the  comparatively  sraaU 
ntimber  of  visitors  during  the  summer  months, 
which  was  due  partly  to  apprehensions  of  the 
cholera,  andeapecially  to  the  utterly  inadequate 
accommodations  and  the  extravagant  prices  of 
living.  But  the  indnstrial  benefits  of  the  ex- 
hibition to  the  Austro-Hungarian  dominions, 
in  bringing  their  productions  to  tlie  notice 
of  the  world,  and  especially  in  the  intro- 
duction of  American  agricultural  implements 
and  other  foreign  labor-saving  inventions, 
were  regarded  as  more  than  compensating 
the  loss.  The  advant^es  gained  by  foreign 
exhibitors  of  valuable  productions  were  also 
very  great. — Of  other  indnati-ial  exhibitions  in 
the  iSiited  States,  besides  the  world's  fair  in 
1853,  tlie  most  important  are  those  of  the 
American  institute  of  the  oity.of  New  York, , 
founded  in  1838,  and  incorporated  in  1829, 
for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  art.  For  several  years  the  an- 
nual fairs  were  in  part  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural, but  lately  they  have  been  almost 
wholly  industrial,  and  are  open  to  exhibitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  large  space 
required  for  the  fairs  has  compelled  the  use  in 
successive  seasons  of  snoh  places  as  Castle  Gar- 
den, the  crystal  palace  (1854^'8),  and  now 
(1874)  the  premises  known  as  tiie  "Eink," 
near  the  Central  park,  which  the  institute  has 
purchased.  The  association  has  a  fund  of 
$75,000  in  government  bonds,  and  owns  real 
estate  in  New  York  renting  for  $13,000  a  year. 
Its  fairs  are  profitable.  The  42d.  exhibition,  in 
September  and  October,  1873,  had  1,146  exhib- 
itors and  more  than  600,000  visitors;  the  re- 
ceipts from  admissions  and  other  sources  were 
$88,882  32;  expenditures,  $48,675  84;  profit, 
$14,706  38.  The  Franklin  institute  of  Fhifa- 
delphia,  similar  to  the  New  York  American 
institute  and  founded  about  the  same  time,  is 
especially  devoted  to  the  mechanic  and  inven- 
tive arts,  and  has  held  occasional  exhibitions ; 
it  also  publishes  a  valuable  journal,  which  at 
the  close  of  1873  had  reached  the  &3d  semi- 
annual volume.  An  association  in  Cincinnati 
has  held  four  industrial  exhibitions,  and  the 
fifth  is  announced  for  September,  1874.  The 
ninth  indnstrial  exhibition  of  the  mechanics'  in- 
stitute of  San  Francisco,  from  Aug.  18  to  Sept. 
18,  1874,  is  announced  as  "open  to  all  the 
world."  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  Buffalo  have 
held  successful  local  industrial  exhibitions. 
For  several  years  past  nearly  all  the  county 
and  state  agricultural  societies  throughout  the 
Union  have  made  annual  exhibitions  of  local 
manufactures,  industries,  and  arts,  as  well  as 
of  agricultural  products,  with  liberal  prizes  tc 
competing  inventors,  manufacturers,  and  ex- 
hibitors.— Among  important  industrial  exhibi- 
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tions  that  are  now  projected  may  be  men- 
tioned an  international  one  of  female  industry 
at  Florenco,  probably  in  1874.  The  announce- 
ments of  special  industries  to  be  exhibited  at 
the  annual  internationaLs  in  Loudon  are  made 
for  each  year  from  1874  to  1880.  A  law  of 
congi'ess,  March  3,  1871,  authorizes  "  the  cele- 
bration of  the  centennial  of  American  iadepen- 
dence  by  an  International  exhibition  of  the 
arts,  manufactures,  and  natural  resources  of 
this  and  other  countries,"  The  proposed  ex- 
hibition is  to  he  held  in  Philadelphia  from 
April  19  to  Oct  19,  1876.  An  act  of  congress, 
June  1,  1873,  fixed  the  capital  at  $10,000,000, 
which  the  commissioners  apportioned  among 
the  states  according  to  population.  Up  to  June, 
1874,  New  Jersey  hadT  appropriated  $100,000, 
Pennsylvania  $1,000,000,  Philadelphia  $1,500,- 
000,  and  local  subscriptions,  together  with  in- 
dividual subscriptions  throughout  25  states  and 
territories,  brought  the  sum  total  to  about 
$4,000,000;  and  an  effort  was  in  progress  to 
procure  private  subscriptions  for  the  balance. 
— Among  the  more  important  works  relating 
to  the  pnncipal  exhibitions  are :  "  The  Official 
Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 " 
(4  vols.  4to,  London,  1851);  "Official,  De- 
scriptive, and  Illustrated  Catalogue"  of  the 
same  (3  vols.) ;  "Reports  by  Juries"  (6  vols,); 
" First  Eeport  by  Commissioners"  (1852);  the 
elaborate  work  printed  for  the  commissioners 
(18  vols,  fob),  and  the  same  in  French  (13  vols. 
8vo,  Paris,  1857-'66);  "Report  of  the  World's 
Fair"  (New  York,  1853);  Mr^odtion  urtitier- 
aelle  de  1855,  by  the  French  commisaon  (8 
vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1857-'8);  "Reports  of  the 
lutemational  Mixed  Jury"  (in  French,  2  vols. 
4to,  Paris,  1856;  in  English,  London,  1856); 
the  reports  of  the  royal  commissioners  on  the 
exhibition  of  1863  (4  vols.,  London,  1863); 
"The  Exhibited  Machinery  of  1862,"  by  D. 
K.  Clark  (London,  1862);  the  reports  of  the 
French  and  English  commissioners  on  the 
Paris  exposition  of  1867  (Paris  and  London, 
1867);  repoi'fs  of  the  United  States  commis- 
sioners on  the  same  (9  vols.,  Washington,  1870) ; 
the  special  report  on  "  Machinery  and  Processes 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Apparatus  of  the 
Exact  Sciences,"  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  LL.  D., 
a  commissioner  for  the  United  States  (Wash- 
ington, 1869);  and  "Reports  of  Artisans  se- 
lected by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  visit  the  Paris 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1867  "  (London,  1867). 
No  comprehensive  work  on  the  Vienna  expo- 
sition of  1873  has  yet  appeared  (1874),  though 
several  minor  reports  have  been  pnbhshed. 

DIES  D£  CISTBO.    See  Castro,  Ikes  de. 

UVFALLIBIUIT  (later  Lat  mfaimUU,  not  lia- 
ble to  be  deceived,  from  in,  prirative,  aaifalU, 
to  be  deceived,  to  err),  a  doctrine  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  church,  which  attributes  to  that  church 
as  the  divinely  appointed  teacher  of  mankind, 
andto  thcKoman  pontiffaapastorof  the  whole 
church,  the  privilege  of  bein^  preserved  from 
teaching  error.  Infallibility  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  impeccability,  which  means  im- 
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munity  from  sin,  Tte  special  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  whieli  preserves  &  person  from  er- 
ror in  the  discharge  of  a  certain  ofiiceia  a  grace 
of  the  supernatural  order,  caUed  by  theologians 
gratia  gratia  data,  a  grace  bestowed  for  the 
benefit  of  others  than  the  recipient,  sucii  as  the 
power  of  the  priesthood  bestowed  on  good  and 
bad  alike,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  found  ia 
such  men  as  Balaam  and  Caiaphas.  It  is  thus 
distinguished  ■  from  graces  wiiieh  are  vonch- 
safed  to  sanctify  their  possessor,  lilte  that  by 
which  John  the  Baptist  and  Jeremiah  were 
sanctified  before  their  birth ;  a  grace  of  this  sort 
is  called  gratia  gTatumfaciena.  The  privilege 
of  infallibility  is  also  to  be  distinguished  from 
inspiration ;  because  inspiration  in  many  cases 
means  a  new  revelation,  whereas  both  the 
church  and  the  pontiff  are  only  witnesses, 
teachers,  and  judges  of  the  revelation  already 
made,  and  ai'e  merely  preserved  from  error  in 
guarding,  exponnding,  and  defencUng  the  de- 
posit of  revelation.  By  the  dogmatio  decree 
of  the  council  of  the  Vaticaa,  the  infallibility 
traditionally  ascribed  to  the  church  by  Catholics 
is  declared  to  have  been  directly  and  imme- 
diately conferred  on  St.  Peter,  and  in  him  on 
■s  the  bishops  of  Rome.    ^   "" 


i,  19,  20:  "Go  ye,  therefoi-e,  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptiidng  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  tbe  Holy  GhOst ; 
teachii^  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  have  commanded  yon:  and,  lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  nnto  tlie  end  of  the  world ;" 
Mid  Mark  svi.  15,  16 :  "  Go  je  into  ail  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture. He  that  betieveth  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned,"  These  words  of  Christ,  constituting 
the  great  commission  or  charter  of  the  church, 
as  they  mtuntain,  established  her  as  the  univer- 
sal and  perpetual  teacher  of  mankind,  gave  into 
her  keeping  the  deposit  of  the  divine  faith  and 
law,  declared  her  office  to  be  that  of  sole  inter- 
preter of  the  same,  bestowed  on  her  the  sole 
jnrisdiction  eating  upon  earth  in  matters  of 
salvation  over  the  reason  and  will  of 
assured  her  that  in  the  dischai'ge  of  this  offiL« 
she  will  have  the  Lord  with  her  until  the  end 
of  time.  Faith  in  Christ  through  her  teaching, 
and  obedience  to  her  in  the  fulfilment  of  her 
office,  ai-e  required  under  pain  of  damnation 
Now,  it  is  held  to  be  repugnant  alike  to  the  na 
ture  of  God  and  to  that  of  man,  that  God 
'  should  compel  the  assent  of  the  resaon  and 
snbmis^on  of  the  will  to  a  teaching  liaUe  to 
error.  The  object  or  matter  embraced  by  this 
infallible  teaching  is  the  whole  body  of  revealed 
truth  written  and  unwritten,  and  all  that  is  so 
connected  with  it  that  without  treating  of  it 
the  Word  of  God  could  not  bo  guarded,  ex- 
pounded, and  defended;  saeh  would  be  the  de- 
claring of  the  canon,  authenticity,  and  true  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  and  the  like.  Fur- 
ther, the  church  claims  an  infallible  guidance 


discerning  and  defining  all  matters  which  are 
_ipo5ed  to  revelation ;  for,  it  is  argued,  she 
could  not  discharge  her  oiHoe  of  teacher  of 
mankind,  unless  she  were  able  to  proscribe 
with  infallible  certainty  all  doctrines  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Word  of  God,  Hence,  the  direct 
object  of  the  infallibility  of  the  church  is  the 
revelation  or  Word  of  God ;  and  the  indirect  ob- 
ject is  whatever  is  necessary  for  its  esposidon 
and  defence,  or  contrary  to  the  law  of  faith  and 
morality,  II.  Pontifical  infallibility  is  thus  de- 
fined in  chapter  4  of  the  constitution  Pastor 
tetemya,  Jaly  18, 1870:  "We  teach  and  define 
that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely  revealed,  that  the 
Roman  pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ec  cathedra, 
that  is,  when,  in  discharge  of  the  ofiice  of  pas- 
tor and  doctor  of  all  Christians,  by  virtue  of 
his  supreme  authority,  he  defines  a  doctrine  re- 
gardii^  faith  and  morals  to  be  held  by  the  uni- 
veraal  church,  by  the  divine  assistance  promised 
to  him  in  blessed  Peter,  is  possessed  of  that 
infallibility  with  which  the  divine  Redeemer 
willed  that  his  church  should  be  endowed  for 
defining  doctrines  regarding  faith  and  morals; 
and  that,  therefore,  such  definitions  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  are  irreformable  of  themselves 
and  not  by  the  consent  of  the  church,"  This 
definition  declares  that  the  pope  is  infallible 
when  spealting  from  his  seat  of  authority,  in 
discharge  of  his  office  of  pastor  and  teacher  of 
tlie  entire  Christian  fold,  and  challenging  the 
assent  of  the  nniversal  church.  The  doctrinal 
point  defined  or  finally  decided  must  relate  to 
faith  and  morals,  and  in  snch'  definitions,  it  is 
declared,  he  is  divinely  guided  by  virtue  of  the 
promises  made  to  him  in  the  person  of  Peter. 
This  infallibility  of  the  pontiff  baa  the  same 
extension  as  the  doctrinal  ofiice  of  the  chnrch, 


versible,  even  before  the  chnrch  has  accepted 
them.  The  definition  limits  the  infallibility 
and  the  divine  assistance  which  secures  it  to 
the  pope's  official  acts  as  pastor  and  doctor  of 
all  Christians.  It  thus  excludes  all  his  acts  as 
a  private  person,  doctor,  tieolo^an,  local  bish- 
op, or  ruler.  He  is  exempt  from  error  in  only 
one  capacity,  that  is,  when  as  teacher  of  the 
whole  church  in  ffdth  and  morals  he  speaks 
tiom  the  i-hfur  of  Peter.  The  phrase  doctrine 
jf  faith  and  morals  signifies  the  whole  re- 
vealed Word  of  God,  the  whole  way  of  sal- 
\ation  through  faith,  or  the  whole  aupemat- 
uial  order  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  mankind  through  Jesus  Christ, 
The  efficient  cause  of  this  infallibility  or  im- 
munity from  error  is  declared  to  be  the  divme 
assistance  promised  to  Peter,  and  in  Peter  to 
his  successors.  This,  it  is  asserted  by  Catholic 
theologians,  is  contained  explicitly  in  the  words 
of  Christ  to  Peter,  Luke  xxii,  33:  "I  have 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not:  and 
when  thon  art  converted  strengthen  thy  breth- 
ren;" and  implicitly  in  Matt.  xvi.  16:  "And  I 
say  also  nnto  thee,  That  thon  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  1  will  build  my  church ;  and  the 
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gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  The 
assiataace  thus  promised  and  its  effect  are  a 
divme  ordinanee.  It  is  farther  affirmed  tliat 
heforo  the  definition  of  the  Vatican  council, 
the  infallibility  of  the  pontifE  was  a  doctrine 
revealed  by  God,  delivered  by  the  constant  tra- 
dition of  the  ehnroh,  recognized  in  (ecumenical 
councils,  presapposed  by  t^e  acts  of  the  pon- 
tiffs in  all  (^^es,  taught  by  all  the  saints,  de- 
fended by  every  religions  order,  anA  by  every 
theologi<^  school  except  the  G^lican,  and 
in  that  school  only  disputed  by  a  numerical 
minority  and  during  one  period  of  its  his- 
tory, and  believed  at  least  implicitly  by  all 
Catholics.  The  definition.  Catholics  believe, . 
has  added  nothing  to  the  intrin^c  certainty 
of  this  doctrine,  which  is  derived  from  reve- 
latjon.  It  has  only  aSded  the  estrinsio  cer- 
tainty of  imiversal  promulgation,  binding  the 
whole  church  to  believe  the  dogma  explicitly. 
— The  doctrine  of  pontifical  infallibility,  theo- 
logically considered,  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  pontifical  supremacy;  and,  consid- 
ered historically,  it  is  seen  that  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  supremacy  was  gradually  evolved 
and  finally  asserted  the  prerogative  of  infalli- 
bility. The  bishops  of  llome  at  a  very  early 
period  claimed  a  supreme  and  final  authority 
in  deciding  all  ecclesiastical  disputes ;  and  this 
claim  they  founded  on  the  fact  of  the  see  of 
Rome  being  the  seat  of  Peter's  authority,  and 
of  their  being  bis  successors  ivitli  supreme 
jurisdiction  over  the  entire  church.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opposition  to  the  exercise  of 
this  supremacy  forms  a  parallel  and  continu- 
ous record  in  the  early  church  down  to  the 
consummation  of  the  Photian  schism.  Thus, 
in  the  ante-Nicene  period  Pope  Victor  I.  (about 
193)  ol^med  to  decide  finally  the  controver- 
sy about  the  proper  day  for  celebrating  Eas- 
ter, and  excommunicated  the  Asiatic  churches 
which  refused  to  abide  by  his  decision;  and 
Pope  Stephen  I.  (253-2BT)  decided  agfdnst  8t. 
Cyprian  and  the  churches  of  northern  Africa, 
that  baptism  performed  by  heretics  should  not 
be  repeated,  and  annulled  the  sentence  of  a 
Spanish  synod  against  two  bishops.  But  the 
decision  of  Victor  was  set  aside  by  the  Asiatic 
bishops;  and  in  like  manner  the  bishops  of 
Africa  and  Spain  persisted  in  upholding  their 
own  local  customs  and  establish^  rights.  Ear- 
lier still  Tertullian,  in  his  treatise  De  Pvdieitia, 
compMned  that  the  Roman  pontiff  issued  per- 
emptory edicts,  as  if  he  were  "  bishop  of  bish- 
ops." From  the  time  of  Oonstantine  the  Great 
this  exercise  of  supremacy,  and  the  right  on 
which  it  was  founded,  were  brought  into 
greater  prominence  by  the  part  taken  by  the 
Christian  emperors  in  convening  councils  and 
enforcing  their  decrees,  by  the  conflicts  which 
occurred  between  the  councils  themselves  and 
the  authority  of  the  popes,  and  by  the  contests 
for  preeminence  wagea  by  the  see  of  Cdnstau- 
tinople  with  the  patriarchal  sees  of  the  East, 
and  with  Rome  herself.  Thus  Leo  the  Great 
1  the  appeal  of  Oelidonius,  bishop  of 


Besangon,  deposed  by  Hilary  of  Aries,  and 
restored  him  to  his  see ;  thus,  also,  it  is  main- 
tained, his  doctrinal  letter  was  received  as 
a  final  decision  by  the  council  of  Chaloedon 
(451).  Another  document  quoted  by  ultra- 
montane theologians  as  pointing  to  an  exercise 
of  supremacy,  is  a  letter  of  Pope  Gelamua  in 
493,  in  which  it  is  said:  "The  canons  them- 
selves refer  the  appeal  .of  the  whole  church  to 
tlie  examination  of  this  chair.  '  They  decree 
that  from  it  there  is  no  further  appeal,  and  by 
it  the  whole  church  is  judged ;  it  goes  for  judg- 
ment to  none,  nor  can  its  judgment  be  judged, 
nor  its  sentence  reversed."'  (Labbe,  vol.  iv., 
p.  1169.)  Ag^st  this  claim  of  deciding  all 
eccle^astlcal  causes  without  appeal,  thus  dis- 
tinctly formulated  in  the  Sth  century,  is  quo- 
ted the  recently  established  fact  of  the  Roman 
presbyter  St.  Hippolytus  having  been  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  oppc^tion  to  the  pope,  his 
superior,  as  well  as  the  instances  in  which 
popes  fell  into  heresy  or  encouraged  heretical 
opinions.  Such  were  the  cases  of  Zodmus, 
who  commended  the  Pelagian  teaching  of  Ce- 
lestius ;  Julian,  who  affirmed  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  Sabellian  Marcellus  of  Ancyra;  Liberius, 
who  subscribed  (369)  the  Arian  creed  of  Ri- 
mini; Vigilins  (S47),  who  contradicted  himself 
thrice  on  a  question  of  fiuth ;  and  -Honorius, 
who  lent  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority 
(633)  to  the  support  of  the  nascent  Monothelite 
heresy,  and  was  solemnly  esoommunicated  by 
an  (ecumenical  council  for  doing  so.  Still  the 
bishops  of  Rome  persisted  in  their  claims, 
while  in  the  East  the  resistance  to  them  grew  as 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  rose  in  power 
and  influence  among  the  eastern  hierarchy, 
until  the  conflict  of  jurisdiction  ended  (879)  in 
the  disruption  of  Christendom.  In  western 
Europe  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  bishops  con- 
tinued to  be  universally  acknowledged  after  the 
separation  of  East  and  West;  but  their  per- 
sonal infallibility  was  never  maintained  in  a  for-' 
mal  theolo^cal  theds  till  the  time  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  He  however  does  not  employ  the 
term  infallibility;  he  says  that  the  same  se- 
curity from  error  in  teaohing,  judging,  and  de- 
termining all  that  pertains  to  faith,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  church,  belongs  also  to  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  by  virtue  of  the  promise  made 
to  Peter.  The  thesis,  thus  placed  in  distinct 
foiTn  before  the  great  theolo^cal  schools  o£ 
Europe,  soon  acquired  increased  definiteness 
and  interest  from,  the  contests  between  tem- 
poral princes  and  the  popes,  and  between  rival 
claimants  for  the  papacy  and  the  eccleaaatical 
assemblies  convened  to  heal  the  great  western 
schism.  Philip  the  Fair  in  1303  declared  his 
intention  of  calling  a  generd  council  to  judge 
Pope  Boniface  Vlft.  In  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, where  the  French  clergy  lai^ly  pre- 
dominated, the  French  theolopans  D'Ailly 
and  Gerson  proposed  tlie  framing  of  a  decree 
declaring  an  cecumenical  council  superior  to 
the  pope.  In  the  council  of  Basel,  soon  after- 
ward, this  superiority  was  urged  against  Euge- 
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nins  IV,,  particularly  aiter  he  had  dissolved  that 
body.  The  superiority  of  cecumenical  councils 
to  papal  authority  was  embodied  in  the  prag- 
matic sanction  of  Bourges  in  1438,  hotli  as  a 
theologicat  masim  and  as  a  rule  of  national 
jnrisprndence.  Thenceforward  the  theologians 
in  France  who  maintained  this  anperiority 
were  called  GaUicans,  and  their  opponents  ul- 
tramontanes.  Gallicanism,  considered  aa  a 
Bystem  of  jurisprudence  and  theolo^cal  doc- 
trine, comprised  the  libertiea  or  franchises  of 
the  OaUican  chorch,  and  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  its  churchmen  with  regard  to  the  nature 
and  limite  of  the  pontifical  supremacy.  These 
Galilean  franchises  were  understood  in  one 
sense  by  tlie  churchmen,  and  in  quite  another 
by  French  magistrates.  In  reaUty  they  atflrm- 
ed  that  the  pope  had  no  right,  by  virtue  of  his 
supremacy,  to  interfere  with  the  king  in  the 
holding  of  his  crown  or  the  lawful  exercise  of 


I  that  the  election  of  ecclesiastical 


dignitaries,  the  collation  of  benefices  and  the 
disposition  of  their  revenues,  the  imposition 
and  collection  of  taxes  on  church  property,  be- 
longed by  inherent  right  and  custom  escluMve- 
1t  to  the  church  of  France,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  king.  These  francliises,  and  the 
peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Gallican  chnrch  con- 
cerning the  pope's  inferiority  to  a  general  conn- 
cil,  were  formulated  in  six  articles  prwented 
by  the  Sorbonne  tq  Louis  XTV.,  May  8,  1863, 
which  were  reaffirmed  with  greater  solemnity 
in  1682.  The  famous  "four  articles"  then 
proclaimed  by  the  assembled  clergy,  beaidea  the 
absolute  independence  of  the  dvil  power,  de- 
clared that  the  plenitude  of  power  in  spirituals 
possessed  hy  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  is  to  be 
■  limited  by  the  decrees  of  the  conncil  of  Con- 
stance, which  have  ever  been  in  force  in  the 
Gallican  church;  that  the  use  of  the  pope's 
apostolic  power  is  to  bo  regulated  by  the 
canons,  and  within  the  kingdom  of  France  by 
the  received  rales,  customs,  and  constitutions; 
and  that,  although  the  pope  has  the  chief  au- 
thority in  questions  of  faith,  and  his  decrees 
regard  all  the  churches,  and  each  church  in  par- 
ticular, nevertheless  his  judgment  is  not  irre- 
formable  until  the  consent  of  the  whole  chnrch 
supervenes.  The  whole  question  of  infallibility 
continued  to  be  vebementiy  discussed  by  Jes- 
uits and  Jansenists,  Gallicans  and  ultramon- 
tanes,  down  t«  the  French  revolution.  When 
pnblic  worship  was  restored  by  Bonapart*,  the 
concordat  concluded  with  him  by  Pins  VIL 
abolished  the  oE  French  hierarchy  with  all  its 
privil^es,  and  established  new  sees  and  new 
eccleuastical  dioceses.  Bnt  Bonaparte  inserted 
in  the  concordat,  on  its  publication,  what  is 
known  as  the  "  oi^anic  articles,"  which  among 
other  things  reafnrmed  the  offensive  portion 
of  the  declaration  of  1682.  This  was  main- 
tained as  the  law  of  the  land  and  a .  rule  of 
state  policy  through  every  change  of  govern- 
ment, although  GaUicaniam  itself  was  con- 
stantly on  the  wane.  In  1867  it  was  resolved 
by  Pius  IX.  and  tho  bishops  assembled  in  Rome 


that  an  cecumenical  council  should  be  convened 
without  delay;  and  it  soon  became  generally 
known  that  one  of  the  doctrinal  questions  to 
be  decided  in  the  council  was  that  of  pontifical 
infallibility.  A  warm  discussion  immediately 
began  as  to  the  opportuneness  as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  such  a  definition.  Oonspicuons 
among  the  opponents  of  the  contemplated 
measure  was  I>r.  Dfillinger  of  Munich,  and 
among  its  promoters  Archhbhop  Manning  of 
London.  The  Jesuits,  always  the  most  strenn- 
ous  advocates  of  papal  prerogative,  nsed  all 
their  inflnence  to  secure  the  definition,  lu 
France  the  bishops  were  divided;  in  England, 
Ireland,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Aus- 
tria, a  majority  would  have  prefeiTed  delay; 
but  Italy  and  Spain  were  for  instant  definition. 
Among  the  European  governments  a  strong 
diplomatic  effort,  originating  with  Bavaria  and 
seconded  by  France,  was  made  to  dissuade  the 
court  of  Rome  from  a  step  deemed  full  of 
danger.  On  Dee.  8j  1869,  the'  council  was 
opened  by  Pins  IX.  in  the  Vatican  basilica  of 
St.  Peter's.  A  first  doctrinal  constitution  on 
Catholic  faith,  having  been  elaborated  and  ac- 
cepted, was  ofBcially  proclaimed,  April  24, 
1870.  Then  began  tiie  discussion  of  a  second 
constitution  "  on  the  church,"  ending  with  the 
decree  on  pontifical  infallibility.  Outside  the 
council  itself,  the  dogma  in  its  tlieolo^^col  and 
historical  aspect,  and  its  bearing  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  church  to  civil  governments,  was 
vehemently  discussed  in  the  press.    A  coire- 

Xondence  between  Bishop  Dupanloup  and 
■chbishop  Manning,  and  the  publication  of 
an  eshaustive  Galilean  alignment  by  M.  Ma- 
ret,  bishop  of  Sura,  had  created  much  inter- 
est just  before  the  opening  of  the  councO; 
and  this  was  largely  increased  by  the  appear- 
ance during  its  sittings  of  a  series  of  letters  in 
the  Angsburg  Allgmieine  ZeiPwng  signed  "  Ja- 
nus,"* afterward  published  in  book  foiin  with 
the  title  of  "The  Pope  and  the  Conncil." 
(See  DoLLiNOEB.)  Another  series  of  letters 
from  Rome  were  printed  in  England  from 
the  pen  of  "  Quirinns,"  while  two  more  is- 
sued from  the  French  press  entitled  Oe  qui 
se  passe  av,  concile  and  La  demUre  heure  du 
coneile.  Within  the  council  itself  every  por- 
tion of  the  schema  or  draught  was  warmly 
discussed.  On  July  11  the  schema  of  the  chap- 
ter on  infallibility  was  discussed  in  detail  and 
adopted  in  a  general  congregation;  and  the 
wKble  schema  was  put  to  the  vote  in  another 
congregation  held  on  the  13th.  Each  prelate 
voted  placet,  if  content ;  plaeet  jiia^ta  modvm, 
if  only  content  with  a  part ;  or  non  placet,  if 
not  content.  The  register  showed  451  as 
voting  placet,  63  placet  juata,  raodwm,  and  88 
nonpacet.  On  Jnly  18,  in  solemn  session,  584 
prelates  answered  placet,  2  non,  plaeet,  and 
65  were  absent,  of  whom  a  majority  did  not 
wish  to  vote  favorably. — See  Archbishop  Man- 
ning's Petri  Primlegium  (London,  1871),  and 
"  The  Pope  and  the  Council,''  by  Janus  (Bos- 
ton, 1870).    (See  also  Old  Oathoucs.) 
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INFANT.  All  persons  are  called  inlants,  by 
tile  common  law  of  England  and  America,  un- 
til the  age  of  21,  though  in  Vonnont,  Mary- 
land, Illinoie,  and  perhaps  some  other  states, 
hy  statute,  women  are  of  full  age,  for  most 
purposes  at  least,  at  18.  An  infant  becomes  an 
adalt,  or  ot  full  age,  at  tJie  beginning  of  the 
last  day  of  hia  3l3t  year,  or  the  day  before  his 
Slst  birthday,  npon  the  ancient  principle  that 
the  law  knowa  no  parts  of  a  day,  and  when 
the  last  day  of  infancy  begins,  it  ia  considered 
as  ending.  The  most  general  principle  in  ref- 
erence to  the  l^al  condition  of  an  ii^ant  is  his 
inability  to  bind  himself  by  his  eontraoL  The 
law  asserts  this  inability  for  the  salte  of  the  in- 
fant, not  as  a  restrtdnt,  but  as  a  protection  to 
him,  and  finds  that  upon  the  average  of  man- 
kind this  protection  should  be  extended  nntil 
the  age  of  21.  This  inability  being  intended 
for  his  protection  only,  in  legal  phrase  it  is 
said  to  be  his  shield,  and  he  mnst  not  use  it  as 
his  sivord.  Because  it  is  for  his  benefit,  the 
first  and  most  important  exception  is,  that  he 
may  hind  himself  by  his  contract  for  necessa- 
ries ;  for  it  might  harm  and  could  not  help  the 
child  if  he  were  imable  to  pledge  his  credit  for 
shelter,  clothes,  or  food.  At  first  the  excep- 
tion was  confined  to  strict  necessaries ;  but  it 
has  been  gradnally  extended,  until  now  it  is 
frequently  said  to  mean  all  those  things  which 
it  ia  perfectly  proper  for  the  infant  to  hare, 
taking  into  view  his  age,  his  means,  and  his 
condition  or  circumstances.  Thus  he  may 
make  a  valid  bargain  for  clothes,  or  even  orna- 
ments or  furniture,  as  well  as ,  food  and  lodg- 
ing, more  expenave  thaa*another  may  need, 
but  not  extravi^ant  or  superfluous  for  him. 
In  England  it  has  been  held  that  instruction  in 
reading  and  writing  is  among  these  necessaries 
for  every  one  who  could  pay  for  it.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  held  that  the  full  benefit 
of  a  good  school  education  is  among  these 
necessaries:  and  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  a  colJegiate  education  will 
be  held  within  the  rule.  So,  as  an  infant  may 
lawfully  maiTy,  necessaries  for  his  wife  and 
children  may  be  lawfully  contracted  for  by 
him.  The  line  ia  drawn  so  as  to  exclude  quite 
distinctly  all  trade  or  business  barg^ns;  for 
the  whole  legal  doctrine  of  infancy  rests  on  the 
assumption  of  the  infant's  inabOity  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  manhood  nntil  he  has  the  ma- 
le 
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necessaries  are,  strictly  speaking,  valid.  Thus, 
if  he  buys  suitable  food  or  clothing,  and  agrees 
to  pay  a  certdn  price  therefor,  or  gives  his 
note  therefor,  he  is  not  bonnd  to  pay  tiiat  price 
or  that  note ;  but  if  aned  on  the  promise,  he 
may  defend  so  far  as  to  show  that  the  food  and 
clothhig  were  not  worth  as  much  as  he  prom- 
ised to  pay,  and  then  he  will  be  held  only  for 
their  value.  But  he  cannot  avoid  his  obliga- 
tion to  pay  their  full  value,  merely  because  he 
promisM  to  pay  too  ranch.  Formerly  the  dis- 
tinction was,  that  an  infant's  contracts,  not  for 


e  entirely  void,  if  the  court  saw 
that  they  could  not  he  beneficial  to  him,  but 
only  voidable  by  him  if  this  were  doubtful. 
Now,  however,  the  prevailing  rule  is,  that  all 
contracts  of  an  infant,  not  for  necessaries,  are 
voidable  by  him,  but  that  none  are  void;  be- 
cause all  may  bo  made  valid  by  his  ratification 
after  full  age,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if 
they  were  wholly  void  at  their  inception. 
Any  acts  or  words  of  afiirmance  on  his  pai't 
have  the  effect  of  this  ratification,  if  they  ai-e 
made  after  majority;  but  a  mere  acknowledg- 
ment that  when  he  was  an  infant  he  made  su^ 
a  promise,  does  not  bind  him  when  adult.  The 
mere  fact  that,  after  full  age,  he  does  not  dis- 
affirm his  contract  made  vn  infancy,  does  not 
amount  to  a  ratification ;  bnt  it  may  be  made 
to  have  this  significance  and  effect  by  oironm- 
stanoes,  and  certainly  has  this  effect  if  after 
majority  he  volnntanly  continues  for  any  con- 
siderable time  in  use,  possession,  and  ownership 
of  property  acquired  by  hia  contract  made 
while  an  infant  A  distinction  is  taken  here 
between  an  infant's  real  estate  and  his  person- 
al estate ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  may  ratify  a 
contract  for  the  latter  with  much  less  of  for- 
mal and  positive  ratification  than  is  necessary 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  conveyances  of  real 
estate.  Still,  a  alent  acquiescence  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  grantee,  if  long  enough,  and  with 
full  knowledge  of  his  rights,  may  amount  to 
ratification. — As  the  disability  of  an  infant  is 
only  for  his  personal  benefit,  no  one  can  take 
advantage  of  it  bnt  himself  or  his  legal  rep- 
resentatives. Therefore,  if  an  adult  makes  a 
business  contract  with  an  infant,  the  adult  is 
bonnd,  although  the  infant  is  not.  Thus,  an 
'infant  may  sue  an  adult  for  a  breach  of  prom- 
ise of  marriage;  but  neither  an  adult  nor  an 
infant  can  sue  an  infant  for  sneh  breach.  So 
an  infant  may  bring  an  action  on  a  mercantile 
contract,  although  such  an  action  cannot  be. 
brought  against  nim.  It  is  sometimes  Impor- 
tant to  determine  whether  an  infant  is  bound  by 
the  obligations  which  attAch  to  property  that 
he  acquires  by  his  contract  If  he  takes  the 
property  by  direct  operation  of  law,  as  by  de- 
scent or  marriage,  there  is  no  question,  for  the 
rule  transit  terra  cum  onere  would  apply,  and 
be  extended  even  to  property  that  was  not  land. 
But  if  he  acquires  the  property  by  his  own  act, 
the  law  may  not  be  so  certain.  Thus,  an  in- 
fant who  takes  a  lease  of  land,  and  holds  pos- 
session until  rent  is  doe,  is  bound  to  pay  the 
rent,  like  any  other  person ;  but  he  may,  when 
ho  will,  disclaim  the  land  and  annul  the  lease, 
or  rather  suspend  the  lease ;  for  it  is  sdd  that 
when  he  is  of  age  he  may  avoid  his  disclaimer. 
So,  if  he  buys  stock  in  a  corporation,  he  is  lia- 
ble like  an  adult  for  assessments  and  calls,  bnt 
may  wdve  his  contract  and  give  up  his  stock. 
While  an  infant  ia  protected  agwnst  his  con- 
tracts, he  is  not  protected  against  his  acts ;  that 
is,  he  is  answerable  in  like  manner  as  any  other 

Serson  for  the  injury  he  infiiets  by  his  wrong 
oing,  excepting  so  far  as  actual  infancy  or  Im- 
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maturity  t«niis  to  make  him  irresponsible,  or  to 
eicuse  tim,  as  an  equal  amount  of  actual  inca- 
pacity would  excuse  any  one.  But,  in  the  case 
of  tort,  aa  before  in  the  case  of  contract,  if  he 
gives  hia  promise  or  his  note  as  a  compensation 
for  the  wrongs  he  inflicts,  he  would  he  held  not 
on  hia  promise,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  his 
ori^fl!  liability.  The  most  interesting  and 
the  most  difficnlt  application  of  the  mle,  that 
an  infant  is  liable  for  his  wrong  doings,  occurs 
in  relation  to  his  frauds  in  representing  him- 
self as  of  full  age,  Where  his  tort  is  merely 
the  breach  of  his  contract,  he  cannot  be  sued 
on  the  tort,  for  this  would  be  holding  him  in- 
directly to  his  contract.  But  if  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct wrong  for  which  he  is  responsible,  he  is 
answerable,  although  it  be  connected  with  the 
contract;  and  this,  whether  it  be  before  or  af- 
t«r  tJie  contract.  Thus,  if  he  hires  a  horse  for 
an  nnnecessary  ride,  he  is  not  liable  for  the 
hire ;  but  if  in  the  course  of  the  ride  he  abuses 
and  injures  the  horse,  for  this  we  should  hold 
that  he  would  be  liable ;  and  if  he  should  sell 
the  horse,  an  action  for  its  value  would  lie,  nor 
would  his  infancy  be  a  bar.  So  if  ho  falsely 
and  fraudulently  represents  himself  as  of  full 
age,  and  on  the  strength  of  these  representa- 
tions his  note  or  bond  ia  received  in  payment 
for  a  purchase,  he  cannot  be  held  on  the  note 
or  bond,  nor  aa  purchaser  for  the  price  of  the 
goods ;  but  the  purchaser  may  have  redress  in 
the  proper  action  for  his  fraud.  And  it  would 
seem  that  infancy  should  not  be  a  bar  to  an 
action  founded  upon  a  false  and  fraudulent 
warranty,  although  on  this  point  the  authori- 
ties are  in  conflict.  So  if  goods  are  sold  to  an 
infant  on  his  fraudulent  representation  that  he 
ia  of  age,  we  should  say  tnat  the  seller  might 
consider  the  sale  null  and  void,  and  reclaim  nis 
goods  as  soon  as  he  discovers  the  fraud ;  but 
perhaps  not  until  hia  refusal  to  pay,  or  some 
other  indication  of  his  intending  injury.  We 
do  not  think,  however,  that  his  mere  silence,  and 
his  permitting  the  seller  to  act  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  of  full  age,  would  have  this 
effect.  When  goods  are  sold  to  an  infant  with 
no  fraudulent  representation  on  his  part,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  his  infancy  on  the  part  of 
the  seller,  and  the  infant  subsequently  reifuses 
to  pay  for  them,  and  avsuls  himself  of  his  in- 
fancy, as  he  certainly  may,  to  refuse  payment 
of  the  price,  some  doubt,  or  at  least  some  con- 
flict, esista  as  to  the  rights  of  the  seller.  Some 
authorities  hold  that  the  seller  is  remediless, 
because  the  privilege  of  the  infant  protects 
him  altogether.  Other  authorities  hold  that 
this  privflege  goes  no  further  than  to  permit 
him  to  cancel  the  sale  if  he  will,  for  tliis  is 

Suite  enough  for  his  protection;  and  when 
le  sale  ia  cancelled,  its  effect  is  wholly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  thing  sold  becomes  again  the 
property  of  the  seller,  who  may  repossess  him- 
self of  it  at  his  pleasure.  It  seems  to  be  uni- 
versally admitted  that  if  the  infant  has  re- 
ceived the  goods  and  paid  for  them,  he  may 
return  the  goods  and  recover  the  monev,  but 
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cannot  recover  the  money  without  returning 
the  goods. — A  very  important  part  of  the  law 
of  infancy,  and  that  which  perhaps  gives  rise 
to  more  disputes  and  litigation  than  any  other, 
is  that  which  determines  the  obligation  of  the 
parents  in  respect  to  in  fun  t.  children.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  part  of  this  law  is  not  quite  .settled. 
In  some  form  or  other,  and  in  some  degree, 
the  obUgation  of  a  father  to  maintaiu  his  in- 
fant child  is  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  all 
civihzed  communities.  For  the  infant  cannot 
support  himself,  and  therefore  some  one  must 
do  it;  and  then  the  only  question  is,  whether 
this  obligation  falls  directiy  on  the  state,  or 
in  the  first  place  on  the  father.  Justice  and 
reason  and  all  the  best  feelings  of  human  na- 
ture would  seem  to  answer  that  it  is  primarily 
the  duty  of  the  parent.  But  in.  England,  after 
some  uncertainty,  and  with  some  reluctance, 
and  perhaps  some  tendency  to  nmke  this  moral 
obligation  of  the  father  a  legal  one  also,  it 
seems  now  to  be  the  prevailing  and  perhaps 
established  rule,  that  there  is  no  other  founda- 
tion for  the  liability  of  the  father  for  necessa- 
ries supplied  to  the  child,  escepting  the  princi- 
ple of  agency;  that  is,  the  father  is  liable  only 
when  the  child  contracts  for  them,  and  may  be 
deemed  the  agent  of  the  father  in  making  the 
contract.  In  a  number  of  our  states  this  doc- 
trine has  been  very  positively  asserted.  But 
in  England,  and  in  all  of  the  United  States 
which  require  the  faflier's  authority  to  be 
proved,  this  authority  is  inferred  from  very 
slight  evidence.  Perhaps  no  case  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  directly,  that  if  a  father  sees  or 
knows  that  goods  are  supplied  to  his  infant 
child,  and  he  does  not  signify  his  dissent,  his 
assent  and  responsibility  may  be  infeiTed ;  but 
some  of  them  go,  in  fact,  to  almost  this  extent. 
But  the  question  occurs ;  How  would  these 
courts  decide  where  the  case  was  one  which 
made  agency  or  authority  impossible?  As  if 
an  infant  of  a  month  old,  or  an  older  child 
reduced  to  utter  incapacity  by  starvation  or 
illness,  were  lost  in  a  wood,  and  found  by  a 
person  who  supplied  him  with  strict  necessa- 
ries; would  he  nave  no  olwrn  on  the  father? 
Perhaps  the  law  on  this  subject  cannot  be  sdd 
to  be  determined  either  in  England  or  Amer- 
ica ;  but  as  prevdling  rules,  in  this  country  at 
IcMt,  derived  from  an  investigation  and  com- 
parison of  the  authorities,  we  should  say;  1, 
where  goods  are  supplied  to  an  infuit  which 
are  not  necessaries,  the  father  is  not  answer- 
able unless  his  authority  can  be  proved  in  the 
common  way;  2,  where  necessaries  are  supjjlied, 
his  authority  will  be  presumed,  unless  he  either 
supplied  them  himself,  or  was  ready  to  supply 
them ;  S,  where  an  infant  lives  with  the  father 
or  under  his  control,  the  father's  judgment  aa 
to  what  the  child  should  have  will  be  so  far 
respected,  that  he  will  be  held  liable  only  for 
those  things  which  were  strictly  necessaiy  to 
preserve  the  child  from  absolute  want  and  suf- 
fering ;  4,  where  the  child  has  voluntaiily  left 
the  father,  and  does  not  live  with  him,  the 
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father's  authority  mnst  be  strictly  proved,  im- 
ICBS  in  case  of  extreme  youtli,  or  perhaps  of 
absolute  necessity ;  5,  where  the  child  has  been 
cruelly  driven  away  by  the  father,  he  cari'ies 
with  him  the  father's  credit  for  necessaries ;  6, 
in  all  these  roles,  "necessaries"  mean  strict 
necessaries ;  and  if  the  child  is  able  to  earn  or 
provide  them  in  part,  this  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Where  a  child  has  an  indepen- 
dent property  of  hia  own,  courts  now  go,  in 
general,  very  far  in  requiring  this  to  be  made 
the  fund  for  his  support,  before  the  father  is 
called  upon.  Whether  the  mother  is  under  the 
Bflme  liability  as  the  father  may  not  perhaps 
be  certain ;  bnt  we  consider  the  decided  weight 
of  authoriljy  aa  qualifying  the  mother's  liability 
importantly,  even  where  its  esistence  is  ad- 
mitted.—The  father  thus  Uable  for  the  child  is 
entitled  to  its  custody  (unless  for  special  rea- 
sons), and  is  also  entitled  to  all  the  child's  earn- 
ings ;  bnt  he  may  agree  with  his  minor  child 
to  relinquish  his  right,  and  thereafter  to  have 
no  responsibility  for  his  support.  Snch  agree- 
ments ai'e  common  in  the  United  States ;  but 
if  a  stranger  supplied  a  minor  child,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home,  with  strict  necessaries,  to 
save  his  life  or  health,  even  with  knowledge  of 
this  bai^n,  we  are  not  disposed  to  bdieve 
that  it  would  bar  his  claim  agmnst  the  father. 
If  a  child  is  of  full  age,  the  obligation  to  sup- 
port him  is  BO  entirely  gone,  that  even  if  a  fa- 
ther, after  necessaries  are  supplied  to  an  adult 
child  without  his  request,  promises  to  pay  for 
them,  he  cannot  be  held  on  this  promise,  be- 
cause there  is  no  legal  consideration  for  it.  It 
maybe  added  that  if  an  infant,  while  nnder  his 
father's  care,  and  actually  supported  by  him, 
makes  a  contract  even  tor  necessaries,  and  ^ves 
his  own  promise  to  pay  for  them,  the  infant  is 
not  liable  on  this  contract  or  promise,  because, 
as  it  is  said,  this  would  interfere  with  the  fa- 
ther's right  to  judge  what  is  necessary  for  him. 
Perhaps  a  better  reason  is,  that  in  such  a  case 
these  things  are  not  necessary  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
child  derives  a  sufficient  support  from  the 
of  the  father. — A  father  is  never  liable  for  the 
wilful  tort  of  an  infant  child ;  nor  has  he  a 
right,  merely  as  father,  to  bring  an  action 
his  own  name  for  an  injury  to  Ms  child,  nnless 
in  some  way,  as  by  the  necessary  expense 
otherwise,  he  is  himself  injured.  Neither  c 
he  give  a  valid  release  for  an  injury  to  his  child. 

INFANTE  (Lat.  i/^an«,  infant),  a  title  given 
in  Spjun  and  Portugal  to  the  royal  princes,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  the  neir  apparent  to  the  crown, 
is  alone  called  el  prineipe,  the  prince.  The 
feminine  form  of  the  wom,  infanta,  is  applied 
to  the  royal  princesses.  Ilie  term  infante 
cars  in  docnments  of  the  10th  century. 

DIFINTE,  Josi  JUgMl,  a  Chilian  statesman, 
bom  in  Santiago  in  1779,  died  April  9,  1S44. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  leaders  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1810,' which  ended  in  the  indepen- 
dence of  Chili ;  .contribnted  to  organize  the 
junta  guieTJiatina  in  the  same  year,  and  the 
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first  congress,  which  assembled  on  July  4, 1811 ; 
and  was  a  member  of  tlie  new  junta  of  1813. 
In  1818  he  became  minister  of  finance  under 
^ns,  against  whom  on  Jan.  2,  1828,  he 
delivered  a  noted  speech.  O'Higgins  shortly 
afterward  resigned,  and  the  country  was  then 
governed  by  a  junta,  of  which  Infante  was  the 
first  member,  until  the  election  of' President 
ITreire,  by  whom  Infante  was  called  to  organize 
a  senat*.  During  the  first  session  of  that  body, 
his  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  enacted, 
June  24,  1823.  Freire  being  absent  in  1835, 
government  was  reposed  in  a  dictatorial 
council  with  Infante  at  its  head.  He  advo- 
cated the  formation  of  Chih  as  a  federal  re- 
puhlic,  and  founded  a  newspaper,  the  Valdi- 
0  Federal,  which  he  published  from  Jan.  I, 
,  till  near  his  death.  In  1631  ho  was 
appointed  member  of  the  congress  of  pleni- 
potentiaries, and  in  1843  chief  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  justice,  and  member  of  the 
faculty  of  law  of  the  university  of  Chili.  He 
was  inilueatial  in  establishing  primary  schools, 
andhasheencalled  the  "father  of  his  country." 
IHFiflTRT,  the  foot  soldiers  of  an  army.  The 
term  is  comparatively  modem,  having  been  first 
used  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  wars  with  the 
Moors,  to  designate  the  body  guard  of  a  royal 
prince  or  infante.  It  was  gradually  extended 
to  the  entire  body  of  foot  soldiers,  and  final- 
ly adopted  throughout  Europe.  (See  Abmy.) 
The  infantry,  from  its  powers  of  endurance,  its 
capabilities  for  battie  on  all  kinds  of  ground, 
and  its  independence  of  those  casualties  by 
which  other  arms  may  be  completely  para- 
lyzed, is,  and  with  few  exceptions  always  has 
been,  considered  the  first  arm  in  importance. 
All  other  branches  are  subsidiary  to  it,  and  are 
employed  for  special  purposes  to  supplement 
its  final  effects ;  and  the  fate  of  nations  in  war 
at  tiie  present  day  is  decided  by  the  discipline 
and  efficiency  of  tlieir  infantry.  The  sen'ice  ■ 
of  skirmishing  and  light  infantry  operations, 
as  Uiey  were  formerly  called,  which  now  de- 
volve upon  all  infantry  alike,  demand  great  in- 
dividuw  address,  intdhgenee,  and  well  devel- 
oped physical  power.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  against  infantry  operating  with  the  mod- 
em breech-loading  weapons,  and  with  the  im- 
proved system  of  tactics  and  defence,  cavalry 
is  powerless,  except  when  operating  dismount- 
ed and  armed  with  breech-loading  magazine 
rifles,  or  mounted  to  complete  a  victory  al- 
ready won,  and  to  charge  the  disorganized  and 
flying  ranks.  (See  Oavalby.)  Artillery  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  cooperate  with  in- 
fantry, in  opening  engagements  and  in  demor- 
ohzing  the  enemy  with  persistent  shelling  until 
the  infantry  is  within  firing  distance.  (See 
Abtillbkt.)  The  relative  number  of  field  guns 
varies  with  the  ground  and  the  special  objects 
\xi  be  secured ;  from  three  to  five  guns  to  1,000 
men  is  the  number  adopted  in  most  army  or- 
ganizations of  the  present  day. — The  lessons 
taught  by  history  applicable  to  infantry  of  the 
present  day  are  few  and  simple,  but  seem  to 
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be  forgotten  or  ignored  by  those  in  autliority 
at  tte  outbreak  of  almost  every  great  war. 
They  are,  that  the  icfantry  soldier  should  pos- 
sess the  highest  attainable  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  development ;  be  governed  by  the 
strictest  discipline,  and  show  implicit  and  nn- 
questioning  obedience  to  the  superior  officer ; 
be  controlled  by  the  simplest  possible  manosn- 
vres  in  the  field  or  in  presence  of  the  enemy ; 
and  be  loaded  as  little  as  possible  either  with 
awns  or  eqoipment.  From  the  Napoleonic  pe- 
riod to  witliin  the  last  13  or  IB  years  some 
modifications  had  been  made  with  reference  to 
infantry,  but  they  were  comparatively  nnim- 
portant.  Within  this  period,  however,  the  in- 
vention of*  the  rifie  with  the  conical  ball  of 
Jfini^,  the  breech-loadii^  needle  gnn  of  Dreyse, 
and  a  number  of  other  modern  improvements, 
have  oaased  &  very  considerable  change  in  the 
organization  and  mani£uvring  of  infantry ;  and 
now  the  general  introduction  of  the  breech- 
loading  rifle,  with  the  improved  system  of  field 
defences,  has  completely  altered  the  phenomena 
of  the  battle  iield, — United  States.  The  infan- 
try of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States 
since  the  civil  war  has  been  reduced  in  num- 
bers several  times,  and  now  consists  of  but  30 
r^^ents,  each  composed  of  10  companiea,  ssiA 
each  company  on  the  peace  establishment  of 
68  enhsted  men.  The  officers  of  the  regiment 
are  a  colonel,  a  lieutenant  colonel,  a  major,  a 
regimental  adjutant,  and  a  regimental  quarter- 
master. Each  company  is  commanded  by  a 
captain,  and  has  one  first  and  one  second  lieu- 
tenant, and  may  have  an  additional  second 
lieutenant,  a  graduate  of  the  military  academy. 
The  non-commissioned  staff  consists  of  a  quar- 
termaster sei^ant  and  a  sergeant  m^'or.  Each 
company  has  one  orderly  sergeant,  three  com- 
mon sergeants,  and  four  corporals.  Congress, 
when  the  necessity  arises,  authorizes  the  presi- 
dent, as  coramander-in-chief,  to  increase  the 
army  to  the  maximum  standard.  In  each  state 
there  is  a  militia,  in  time  of  peace  under  the 
command  of  the  governor,  in  time  of  war  in 
certain  contingencies,  under  that  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  conforms 
in  all  respects  to  the  regular  army  in  tactics 
and  arms.  (See  Militia.)  The  arm  of  the 
TTniteil  States  infantryman  is  the  Springfield 
breech-loading  rifle.  (See  Eitle.)  ITie  equip- 
ments are  a  knapsack  with  greatcoat  straps, 
a  haversack,  a  canteen,  a  cartridge  bos,  and 
a  bayonet  scabbard.  The  uniform,  for  pri- 
vates, consists  of  a  single-breasted  dark  blue 
basque  coat,  sky-blue  trousers,  blue  doth  cap 
with  a  white  pompon;  for  officers,  a  double- 
breasted  frock  coat  of  dark  blue  cloth,  the 
rank  to  determine  the  number  of  buMons, 
and  ligl(t  blue  trousers  with  black  stripes. 
The  overcoat  is  a  dark  blue  double-breasted 
surtout.  (For  detailed  description,  see  gen- 
eral orders  No.  92,  war  department,  adju- 
tMit  general's  office,  Oct,  26,  18T3.)  Privates 
and  non-commissioned  officers  are  liberally 
supplied    with    underclothing,   blankets,   and 
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camp  equipage,  consisting  of  wall  tents,  shelter 
tents,  mess  pans,  camp  kettles,  hatchets,  axes, 
and  spades.  In  the  field,  officers  are  allowed 
a  definite  amount  of  baggage  transported  at 
the  expense  of  the  government.  Privates  are 
obliged  to  carry  their  personal  effects  on  tfieir 
person.  The  pay  of  the  United  States  infantry 
is  as  follows:  colonel,  $3,600  per  annum; 
lieutenant  colonel,  |8,000;  major,  $2,500; 
captain,  $1,800;  adjutant,  $1,800;  regimental 
quartermaster,  $1,800 ;  first  lieutenant,  $1,600; 
second  lieutenant,  $1,400;  chapldn,  $1,600; 
first  sergeant,  $22  per  month;  sergeant,  $17; 
corporal,  $15 ;  private,  $13.  An  increase  of  10 
per  cent,  is  allowed  for  every  five  years'  ser- 
vice, provided  the  total  amount  of  increase  does 
not  exceed  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  pay. 
Mounted  officers  are  allowed  forage  for  tbeir 
horses.  H  quarters  are  not  furnished  by  the 
government,  commutation  is  allowed.  Aii  in- 
crease of  $1  a  month  for  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  years  of  the  first  enlistment  is  allowed  to 
non-commisMoned  officers  and  privates. — The 
great  lesson  taught  by  the  civil  war  in  Ameri- 
ca was,  that  the  defence  derived  an  immense 
benefit  from  shelter,  however  slight.  The 
rifle  pit  in  the  last  years  of  the  war  was  per- 
haps the  most  marked  feature  in  the  American 
system.  Though  generally  not  armed  with  a 
breech-loading  weapon,  but  simply  with  the 
Springfield  muzzle-loading  rifle,  experience 
showed  that,  so  long  as  the  men  behind  in- 
trenchments  preserved  tlieir  morale,  the  dam- 
age inflicted  on  the  enemy  was  frequently 
nearly  ten  to  one.  Skirmishing,  which  was 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  American  hun- 
ter and  backwoodsman,  and  which  was  first 
introduced  to  general  notice  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  received  a  new  impetus  in  the  civil 
war,  and  was  constantly  employed  on  both 
sides.  The  character  of  the  ground,  broken 
and  timbered,  also  generally  favored  this  sys- 
tem of  warfare.  The  Prussians  have  since 
adopted  the  skirmish  line  a»  the  normal  for- 
mation for  battle,  having  been  compelled  du- 
ring the  Franco-German  war  to  abandon  the 
attack  in  masses  in  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  the  breech-loader.  They  have  since 
adapted  their  tactics  to  the  new  method  of 
fighting.  Cavalry  cooperating  with  infantry 
was  rarely  used;  but  field  artillery  was  brought 
to  a  state  of  great  perfection,  and  was  exten- 
sively used  to  open  engagements  and  coope- 
rate with  the  foot.  The  infantry  was  generdly 
drawn  up  in  one  or  two  lines  of  battle  in  two 
ranks,  with  a  reserve  at  a  proper  distance  in 
the  rear  to  supply  gaps  and  strengthen  that 
portion  of  the  line  most  heavily  pressed.  The 
skirmishers  were  in  advance  whenever  the 
enemy's  position  was  not  known.  The  attack 
was  generally  opened  by  a  fire  of  ailillery,  fol- 
lowed by  a  gradual  advance  of  the  whole  line, 
and  finally  a  charge  at  a  run.    The  system  of 
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tactics  UMed  was  tliat  known  as  Casey's.  It 
was  an  improvement  on  Scott's  "TaoticB," 
which  was  substantialiy  a  translation  of  the 
rrenoh  Ordmmance%  of  1831  and  1S45.  Ca- 
sey's Byatem,  which  was  sncceeded  by  tliat  of 
Hardee,  was  in  tarn  superseded  by  that  of  Up- 
ton in  Augnst,  1867.  This  system,  which  is 
haaed  upon  a  front  of  four  men  as  a  nnit, 
seems  the  best  adapted  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  infantry  manteuTrea  of  the  present 
day.  To  give  the  hreech-loader  its  maximnm 
effect,  it  provides  a  single-rank  formation,  and 
also  a  new  method  of  deploying  skirmishers 
by  nnmbers,  by  means  of  which,  withont  de- 
stroying the  nianteuvring  unit  of  four,  a  hat- 
■talion  in  line,  in  double  rank,  can  promptly 
furnish  one,  two,  three,  and  even  four  succes- 
sive lines  of  skirmishers,  each  equal  in  strength 
to  one  eighth  of  the  battalion.  The  £rst  lino, ' 
if  too  weak,  may  thus  be  reenforced  by  sac- 
ces^ve  lines  till  one  half  of  the  battalion  is 
engaged,  leaving  the  other  half  in  line  in  sin- 
gle rank,  ready  to  advance  to  the  support  of 
flie  skirmishers  if  successful,  or  to  receive 
them  if  repulsed,  H  necessary,  the  entire 
battalion  may  be  advanced  in  successive  lines 
or  united  into  a  single  line  of  skirmishers. 
The  t«rm  regiment  is  used  in  the  United  States 
for  administrative  purposes,  and  tactically  is 
interchangeable  witi  battalion,  as  it  generally 
consists  of  but  one,  difFering  in  this  respect 
from  most  European  armies,  where  a  regiment 
is  composed  of  two,  three,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  seven  battalions. — Germany.  The 
highest  division  of  infantry  solely  is  the  bri- 
gfide,  composed  of  two  regimente,  each  regi- 
ment, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  three 
battalions  of  four  companies  each.  Each  regi- 
ment has  a  colonel,  lieuteiiant  colonel,  and  ad- 
jutant, besides  a  commander  who  is  an  officer 
of  the  staff,  and  one  major  as  tifth  officer  of 
the  staff.  Each  regiment  has  a  band,  varying 
in  nnmber.  Each  battalion,  in  wai-,  has  one 
wagon  with  munitions,  containing  from  16,710 
to  16,940  cartridges  and  1,390  explosive  car- 
tridges,  12  axes,  10  spades,  &c. ;  one  wagon 
containing  the  cash  bos  of  the  battalion  and 
accounts,  articles  of  uniform  in  reserve,  and 
the  tools  requisite  for  the  shoemakers  and  tai- 
lors of  the  battalion ;  one  cart  containing  drugs 
and  medicines;  one  wagon  for  officers'  eqni- 
pi^;  and  four  horses  with  pack  saddles. 
There  are  some  alight  changes  in  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  fusileer  and  j^er  battalions. 
There  is  little  more  than  a  nominal  distinction 
between  the  different  r^ments  of  foot,  those 
called  fnsileers  and  the  battalions  of  jSgers 
forming  the  light  infantry.  The  fusileers  have 
no  bayonets  on  their  guns,  but  use  short 
swords  instead.  The  jSgers  are,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, recruited  from  persons  who  wish  to  be- 
come game  keepers  and  foresters,  and  have  been 
assistants  to  such  before  entering  the  army. 
Eai3h  battalion  has  a  major  and  an  adjutant,  a 
Bui^on  and  one  assistant  surgeon,  a  paymas- 
ter,  a  quartermaster,  and  two  non. 


sioned  staff  officers.  Each  company  is  com- 
posed of  one  captain,  one  first  and  one  second 
lieutenant,  and  350  enlisted  men.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  numbers  of  the  German  in- 
fantry on  a  peace  and  on  a  war  footing: 
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The  gun  of  the  German  infantry  during  the 
Franco-Gennan  war  was  the  needle  gun  of 
Drcyse.  It  admits  of  firing  five  times  in  a 
minute,  and  carries  well  800  yards.  It  is 
being  superseded  by  the  Mauser  rifle,  sighted 
up  to  1,600  yards,  which  is  capable  of  beiM 
fired  18  times  a  minute,  and  the  adapted 
French  Chassepot,  400,000  of  which  were  cap- 
tured in  the  war.  The  prevailing  color  of  the 
Prussian  uniform  is  blue,  and  the  coat  is  much 
like  that  of  our  own  troops.  For  infantry  the 
coat  is  a  dark  blue  frock,  with  a  single  row  of 
eight  butfjjns,  the  collar  and  cuffs  faced  with 
red ;  pantaloonsdark  gray,  with  red  coid  down 
the  seam ;  the  boots  have  tops  about  6  in. 
high ;  the  cap  for  undress  is  of  blue  cloth,  flat 
topped,  with  patent  leather  visor,  and  red  band 
lace  half  an  inch  wide.  The  helmet  is  of 
glaaed  leather  with  a  front  and  rear  visor,  a 
brass-scaled  chin  strap,  a  Israsa  Pmssian  eagle 
displayed  in  front,  ana  terminates  at  the  top  in 
a  brass-pointed  spike  about  3  in.  high.  The 
overcoat  is  long  and  of  the  same  color  as  the 
pantaloons.  In  addition  the  men.  have  for  fa- 
tigue and  drill  common  cotton  pantaloons  and 
short  cloth  jacket.  The  dress  of  officers  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  privates;  the  texture  of 
the  cloth  is  better,  and  their  rank  is  determined 
by  a  system  of  braids  and  shoulder  straps;  a 
sword  like  the  cavalry  sabre  of  the  Anierican 
service  is  worn.     The  Prussian  soldier  ready 

•  locladlns  tho  troops  of  Heaso,  Mectlonbuip.  Ac. 
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for  mai'cliing  looks  very  much  like  tho  Ameri- 
can under  the  same  eircumsUnces.  His  over- 
coat is  made  into  a  long  slender  roll  and  hang 
on  the  left  shoulder,  the  two  ends  coining  to- 
gether, and  being  fastened  on  the  right  hip. 
His  haversack  of  coarse  white  linen,  and  glass 
canteen,  covered  with  leather,  are  slung  from  tlie 
right  shonlder.  Around  the  flask  are  bnckled 
two  broad  straps,  used  in  peace  to  cover  the 
sighta  of  the  gun.  He  wears  no  shoulder  belt, 
but  a  pipe-clayed  waist  belt,  on  which  are 
slipped  two  cartridge  boxes  of  black  leather, 
carried  on  either  side,  each  bos  holding  20  car- 
tridges. The  knapsack  is  of  calfskin,  tanned 
with  the  hair  on,  and  is  slung  by  two  pipe- 
clayed leather  belts.  The  knapsack  is  made  to 
keep  its  shape  bj^  a  light  wooden  frame.  On 
each  end  outside  is  a  deep  bo:  in  which  is  car- 
ried ft  case  of  20  cartridges.  On  top  of  his 
knapsack  is  strapped  a  galvanized  iron  pot, 
holding  about  three  quarts,  with  a  tight-fitting 
cover,  which  is  used  separately  for  cooking. 
He  wears  on  his  waist  belt  a  strong  sword 
IB  in.  long,  which  can  be  used  for  defence  or 
for  cutting  wood  or  material  for  fascines  and 
gabions.  His  gnu  is  unbumished,  so  that  it 
may  not  attract  attention  by  flashing  in  the 
sun,  and  is  pretty  well  coated  with  grease.  He 
carries  no  blanket.  A  leather  pouch  for  money 
is  hung  around  the  neck,  and  also  a  zinc  plate 
attached  to  a  card  on  which  are  engraved  the 
soldier's  re^ment,  company,  and  number.  The 
whole  weight  of  arms  and  equipments  is  50 
lbs. — The  tactics  nsed  by  the  German  infan- 
try through  the  war  of  1870  was  an  adaptation 
of  the  French  tactics  of  the  Napoleonic  period. 
The  ordonnance  was  issued  in  1847  by  the 
predecessor  and  brother  of  tJie  present  em- 
peror; but  certain  modifications  have  been 
made,  from  the  experience  of  tlie  late  war, 
which  are  embodied  in  the  royal  Prussian  or- 
der dated  March  19, 1873.  (See  article  by  Oapt. 
Braactenburg  in  "United  Service  Magazine" 
for  1878,  No.  74.)  The  Prussian  system  is  now, 
or  probably  will  be,  the  model  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  general  theory  is  that  every 
means  must  be  adopted  to  increase  the  effect 
of  fire  on  the  enemy's  troops  and  to  diminish 
that  effect  on  our  own.  The  tactical  formation 
up  to  a  recent  period  had  been  based  npon  the 
Are  of  the  Napoleonic  era.  This  for  the  in- 
fantry was  slow  and  very  inaconrate,  effective 
lip  to  200  or  at  most  250  yards ;  artillery  Are 
was  effective  up  to  about  1,500  yards,  but  shell 
power  comparatively  feeble,  the  greatest  ef- 
fect being  really  within  the  case  zone  of  500 
to  200  yards,  before  effective  infantry  fire 
was  reached.  Under  these  conditions  we  see 
French  troops  attacking  in  such  formations  as 
that  of  Macdonald's  column  at  Wa^ram,  con- 
sisting of  three  divisions,  one  of  which  had  its 
battalions  deployed  in  one  great  column,  the 
others  being  m  contiguous  columns  of  battal- 
ions on  the  flanks;  or  as  D'Erlon's  columns 
at  Waterloo,  four  divisions,  each  advancing  in 
column  on  a  front  of  a  deployed  battalion ;  or 
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as  Ney's  rigiit  column  sit  Friedland,  with  a 
front  of  some  66  files  and  a  depth  of  80  rankc. 
The  British  troops  used  the  line  formation,  Ei 
times  two  deep  and  at  times  four  deep,  in  which 
latter  formation  both  the  guards  and  the  52a 
regiment  moved  at  Waterloo  to  repulse  the  las^i 
attack  of  the  French  imperial  guard.  Passing 
through  the  skirmishers,  who  ran  in,  they  ad- 
vanced over  the  comparatively  short  distance 
which  separated  tlie  contending  bodies  of 
troops,  and  fired  npon  the  enemy,  Tlie  attack 
of  Longstreet's  corps  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
Union  army  at  Gettysburg  is  also  a  ease  in 
point.  Such  a  system  of  tactics  would  be  utter 
suicide  with  the  weapons  of  to-day;  and  the 
column  of  attack,  whioli  has  played  so  famous 
a  part  in  modern  military  history,  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  past  as  completely  as  Uie  Mace- 
donian phalanx  or  the  wooden  line-of-batde 
ships.  The  Prussians  now  employ  a  system  of 
opening  engagements  with  heavy  Are  of  artil- 
lery, then  attacking  with  a  cloud  of  skirmish- 
el's,  who  take  advantage  of  every  hollow  in  the 
ground,  tre«,  fence,  &c,,  followed  by  columns 
to  supply  gaps.  This  shooting  line  no  longer 
merely  covers  the  fighting  line  as  before,  but 
it  is  the  fightiM  line.  Fed  by  small  bodies  suc- 
cessively brougnt  np  in  extended  order,  their 
Slacks  as  supports  being  taken  hy  fresh  bodies 
rawn  from  the  rear,  line  fighting  line  may  be 
brought  to  great  strength.  Little  by  little  it  is 
fed  by  troops  not  in  close  formation ;  little  by 
little  it  works  its  way  up  close  to  the  enemy; 
and  by  this  feeding  system  of  the  shooting  line 
a  superiority  of  infantry  fire  is  established,  and 
the  enemy's  troops  are  demoralized.  When 
the  final  attack  is  made,  this  shooting  line  has 
become  much  stronger,  for  whole  battalions 
may  have  been  absorbed.  It  is  a  line,  but  not 
a  ri^d  one,  depending  on  conditions  of  gi'ound, 
and  one  which  has  worked  its  way  to  this 
point  in  small  bodies  in  fighting  order,  without 
that  fearful  loss  and  consequent  demordization 
which  must  inevitably  attend  the  advance  of  a 
rigid  line  of  anything  like  its  strength.  Then 
comes  tiie  final  attack,  the  rash  of  this  rein- 
forced fine,  this  fighting  division  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  nearest  supports.  The  Prussian 
instructions  thus  describe  it  r  "  If  the  enemy's 
line  appears  to  be  shaken  in  its  holding  of  any 
part  of  its  position,  the  shooting  line,  with 
the  nearest  biit  hitherto  concealed  supports, 
rush  forward  in  quick,  concentrated  assault  on 
this  point ;  while  these  draw  together  in  close 
division,  it  must  he  the  ofiicers'  endearor  to 
get  them  quickly  in  hand,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  resist  the  enemy's  counter-attack.  In  the 
moan  while,  the  divisions  in  rear  follow  up 
quickly,"  This  system  of  fighting  requires 
great  intelligence,  individual  j'ndgment,  and  at 
the  same  time  thorough  discipline  and  suboi'- 
dination  on  the  part  of  the  private  soldier.  It 
is  secured  in  Prussia  by  the  compulsory  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  by  the  elaborate  character 
of  the  military  training  which  every  soldier 
is  obliged  to  undergo.— Skssju.     The  Russian 
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army  is  at  present  (1874)  undcrgoinga  tomplete 
reorganization,  and  ti-ustworthj  statistics  con- 
cerning its  present  condition  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. The  following  table  is  derived  from 
ofBcial  statistics  for  1871 ; 
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Besides  the  amiy  of  Eussia  in  Europe,  there 
are  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  that  of  Tarkis- 
tan,  and  that  of  Siberia-  When  the  Euasian 
army  is  completely  reorganized  it  will  consist 
in  time  of  peace  of  about  760,000  men ;  in  time 
of  war  the  armies  of  Bnssia  and  the  Caucasus 
will  reach  the  number  of  2,085,000  men.  The 
proportion  of  artillery  to  infantry  in  the  field 
will  be  about  3i  guns  to  1,000  men;  there 
will  also  be  one  mitrailleuse  to  every  4J  guns. 
The  r^ment  is  commanded  hy  a  major  gen- 
eral in  the  guards  and  by  a  fall  colonel  in  the 
army.  Each  battalion  has  a  lieutenant  colonel 
at  its  head.  The  regimealAl  staff  con^i9ts  of 
a  regimental  adjutant,  a  re^mental  quarter- 
master, a  musketry  instructor,  and  an  officer 
in  command  of  the  non-combatant  company. 
The  non-conunissioned  stafi  consists  of  a  drum 
major,  a  trumpet  major,  a  sergeant  major, 
three  assistant  sergeants,  one  or  two  chaplains, 
and  non-combatant  clerks,  mechanics,  &o.  The 
battalion  staff  consists  of  a  battalion  adjutant, 
a  battalion  drum  major,  a  battdion  trumpet 
major,  and  an  ^othecary.  A  company  has  a 
captain,  three  lieutenants,  and  211  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  on  a  war  footing, 
aa  follows;  1  junker  (candidate  for  admisdon), 
4  senior  sergeant^  12  junior  sergeants,  20  lance 
corporals,  148  privates,  1  pay  sergeant,  3  dmm- 
mers,  3  buglers,  1  armorer  sei^ant,  13  privates 
in  reserve,  1  apothecary,  1  assistant  apothecary, 
4  olfieers'  servants.  Tlie  Russian  infantry  has 
been  armed  with  the  Krinck  converted  rifle, 
but  the  Berdan  breech-loader  will  shortly  be 
issued  to  the  whole  army.  The  weapons  are 
adjusted  up  to  800  yards,  except  those  of  riffe 
'  IS  and  eight  picked  shots  in  each  com- 


pany, whose  aiglits  are  adjusted  to  1,200  yards. 
Ninety  rounds  of  ammunition  are  carried  in 
the  cartridge  boxes ;  40  more  rounds  are  car- 
ried for  each  man  in  the  company  transports. 
Bayonets  ai'e  always  fised.  The  weight  of 
arms  and  equipments  is  68  lbs.,  including  three 
days'  provisions.  The  infantryman  has  also  a 
short  sword  The  uniform  is  gray;  small 
shako  hat  belts  and  straps  white  in  the  guard, 
except  riffe  companies  in  tlie  infantry  of  the 
line  the  belts  are  all  black  Ihe  tactics  are 
similar  to  tho-o  of  the  otiier  great  powers. 
The  unit  of  administration  in  tvtrything  is 
the  regiment  To  mike  the  infantry  wholly 
independent  of  other  arms,  10  men  of  each 
regiment  are  annually  attached  to  the  artillery, 
so  there  are  always  80  men  with  eight  years' 
service  to  help  that  arm  in  case  of  need. 
Eight  men  of  each  company  carry  intrenching 
tools,  find  are  instructed  in  throwing  up  tem- 
porary works.  There  are  schools  in  which 
the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  regiment 
ar^  carefuUy  trained,  and  they  in  turn  teach 
the  men.  The  standard  is  very  high,  and  after 
their  term  of  enlistment  has  expired  they  fre- 
quently decline  commisMons  which  they  might 
obtain  by  pasiung  a  sufficiently  lagh  examina- 
tion, and  become  schoolmasters  and  sometimes 
professors.  The  men  receive  but  one  new  uni- 
form a  year.  The  companies  make  their  own 
clothing  entirely,  even  to  tlie  spinnii^  of  the 
braid.  Army  transportation  is  regimental; 
every  company  has  a  provision  wagon  with 
sis  days'  rations,  and  a  wagon  with  40  rounds 
of  ammunition  to  each  man,  with  three  horses 
driven  abreast.  Each  regiment  has  an  orderly 
wagon  with  lithographing  press,  &e.,  lour  am- 
bulances, one  hospital  ear,  and  one  medicine 
cart;  each  brigade  one  band  wagon,  none  in 
time  of  war.  In  some  regiments  iht:  senior 
surgeon  gives  occasional  lectures  to  tlie  officers 
and  men  on  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  when 
wounded  in  case  skilled  assistance  is  not  at' 
hand.  Thus  the  re^ment  is  an  administrative 
unit,  independent  of  estraneous  eiA.  The  pri- 
vate soldier  is  intelligent,  though  generally  un- 
educated; but  under  the  new  system  there  will 
be  a  continual  improvement. — Auitro-Stinga- 
Tian  Monarchy.  Military  service  is  obligato- 
ry upon  all  citizens  of  Anstro-Hungary,  as  in 
most  other  European  nations.  There  are  36 
dirisions  of  infantry,  each  consisting  of  two 
brigades.  Each  r^ment  comprises  in  time  of 
peace  Ave  battalions  of  four  companies,  with 
the  skeleton  of  a  supplementary  battalion ;  in 
time  of  war,  three  battalions  of  four  compa- 
nies, two  reserve  battalions  of  four  compa- 
nies, and  one  supplementary  battalion  of  five 
companies.  The  regiment  of  Tyrolese  chas- 
senrs  has  seven  battalions  of  four  companies, 
seven  supplementary  companies  of  reserve,  and 
one  supplementary  battalion  of  seven  compa- 
nies in  time  of  war.  Each  battalion  of  chas- 
seurs has  four  companies,  one  company  in  re- 
serve, and  one  supplementary  company.  The 
numbers  in  1873  were  as  follows: 
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Tho  battaiion  is  eommanderl  1  v  a  mai  r  or 
iieiitenant  colonel ;  its  strength  on  a  peace 
footing  is  14  officers  fti  d  ST3  men  A  com 
paiiy  has  S  officers  and  15  non-commissioned 
ofBcers  and  men.  On  a  wjr  f  oting  s  battalion 
has  18  officers  and  734  men — a  company  has  4 
officers  and  236  non-commiosioned  ofhoers  and 
men,  4  pioneers,  and  3  hearers  of  wounded.  The 
Austrian  infantry  is  to  he  armed  with  the  Werndl 
patent  rifle,  of  which  400,000  had  been  issued  in 
1873.  The  proportion  of  artillery  to  the  in- 
fantry is  31  guns  to  1,000  men.  The  uniform 
was  formerly  white;  it  is  now  bluish  gray, 
with  belts  of  untanued  leather;  close-fitting 
blue  pantaloons,  terminating  in  a  boot.  The 
tactics  are  undergoing  a  partial  change,  and 
will  be  made  to  conform  with  some  modifi- 
cations to  the  German  method. — The  infantry 
of  the  other  powers  of  Europe  is  all  modelled 
more  or  less  upon  the  systems  already  de- 
scribed. The  French  army  is  undergoing  a 
complete  reorganization.  The  defeat  of  the 
French  in  the  war  of  1870  was  due  rather  to  had 
generalship,  faulty  administration,  and  lack  of 
preparation,  than  to  any  specific  defect  in  the 
infantry.  In  France  military  service  is  obliga- 
tory upon  every  man  except  under  certdn  defi- 
nite conditions.  The  system  of  education  is 
not  so  complete  as  in  Germany.  The  English 
army  is  kept  up  by  a  system  of  volunteer 
cmiting;  but  there  is  a  militia  liable  to  ser' 
in  time  of  war,  in  which  all  subjects  from  18 
to  60  years  of  age  are  enrolled.  The  regulai 
infantry  in  Great  Britain  numbers  about  60,- 
000  men;  in  India  about  45,958  men;  in  tht 
other  colonies  18,000  men.  The  term  of  ser- 
vice is  13  years.  They  are  armed  with  the 
Henry-Martin  breech-loading  rifle.  The  infan- 
try of  the  smaller  states,  in  organization,  tac- 
tics, weapons,  &c.,  resembles  that  of  the  great 
powers.  Of  course  it  partakes  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  different  nations,  and  is  efficient 
in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  and  diseipli  . 
of  tlie  individual  soldier.  (See  Aemt.) — Mount- 
ed infantry  was  largely  employed  during  the 
civil  war  by  the  United  States,  and  rendered, 
important  service.  Under  the  command  of 
Wilson  in  the  west,  it  reached  a  degree  of  effl- 
oienoy  never  before  known;  it  possessed  all 
the  mobility  of  cavalry  with  the  steadiness  and 
dash  of  the  best  light  infantry.  It  marched 
and  manceuvred  wife  cavalry,  but  fought  habit- 
ually ou  foot,  in  a  single  line  of  skirmishers, 
with  greater  or  less  space  between  the  files  as 


the  circumstances  of  the  ground  and  position 

of  the  enemy  required.    The  successful  use  of 

mounted  infantry  gave  rise  to  a  necesMty  for 

the  assimilation  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry 

tactics,  BO  that  the  commands,  instruction,  and 

euvres  might  he  as  much  alike  as  possible. 

lew  tactics  prepared  under  tho  direction 

of  Gten.  Upton  have  just  been  issued  to  the 

army  (1874),  and  seem  to  fully  embody  all  that 

required  for  handling  large  masses  of  cavalry 

mounted    infantry.      In  future   wars   the 

mies  should  have  a  much  larger  number  of 

such  troops,  in  order  to  secure  the  mobility 

r  marchmg  power  of  the  horses,   combined 

ith  the  fighting  power  of  the  best  infantry. 

That  nation  which  first  appreciates  and  applies 

this  lesson  on  a  large  scale  may  confidently 

count  upon  results  in  actual  warfare  quite  in 

proportion  to  the  expense  of  the  undertaking. 

(See  Oataley.) 

INFANT  SCHOOLS.  Pestalozri  was  the  first 
teacher  of  modern  times  who  systematized  in- 
fant instruction,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  his  system,  improved  and  de- 
veloped by  later  writers,  reached  its  culmi- 
nating point  Infant  schools  were  established 
througnont  Great  Bribun  and  the  continent  of . 
Europe,  and  in  every  considerable  town  in  the 
United  States;  but  it  was  found  after  a  few 
years'  experience  that  these  schools  were  doing 
more  injury  than  good,  and  they  have  been 
generally  abandoned.  In  1837  an  eminent 
German  educator,  Friedrich  Froebel,  intro- 
duced a  new  method  of  infant  training,  which 
is  producing  better  results,  and  which  obviates 
the  diffioullies  and  evils  of  the  Pestalozzian 
system.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Kinder- 
garten (children's  garden).  This  consists  of  a 
series  of  large,  well  ventilated,  well  lighted, 
and  pleasant  rooms,  opening  upon  a  garden,  in 
which,  besides  the  play  ground  for  all,  and  a 
larae  garden  plot,  there  are  small  plots  for  each 
chud  old  enough  to  cultivate  them.  In  the 
large  garden  are  flowers,  useful  vegetables,  and 
trees,  and  birds  are  enconraged  to  make  it  a 
home.  The  children  may  be  from  the  age  of 
two  months  to  14  years.  They  pass  from  three 
to  five  hours  a  day  at  the  gai'dens.  The  infants 
are  accompanied  by  their  mothers  or  nurses, 
or,  in  default  of  these,  we  placed  in  charge  of 
the  teachers,  young  well  educated  women  who 
enter  into  the  work  from  a  sincere  love  for  it 
and  for  children.  Froebe!  was  very  particular 
in  the  selection  of  teachers,  deeming  it  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  the  institution.  Not 
more  than  25  children  should  he  under  the  care 
of  a  single  teaeher,  and  the  elder  children  are 
of  great  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  system. 
No  corporal  punishment  is  allowed;  exclusion 
from  a  game,  or  from  the  gardens  for  a  day  or 
more,  is  the  only  punishment  found  necessary. 
Froebel  devised  many  games  and  exercises  for 
his  course  of  instruction,  and,  as  a  part  of  the 
necessary  apparatus,  prepared  his  sis  gifts, 
which  are  used  in  all  the  kindergartens.  In 
the  use  of  each  of  these  an  explanatory  song. 
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sung  at  first  by  the  teacher,  and  afterward  by 
tiie  children,  accompanies  each,  exercise  or 
game.  The  first  gift  consists  of  six  soft  halts 
of  different  colors,  and  a  string ;  the  colors  are 
red,  bine,  and  yellow — green,  violet,  and 
orange.  They  are  moved  horizontally,  verti- 
cally, and  in  circles  before  the  infant,  by  the 
teacher  or  an  older  child,  who  sings  the  song 
expMning  the  motions.  By  these  balls  the 
child  obtains  ideas  of  form,  color,  size,  and 
movement,  as  well  as  of  his  own  individuality. 
The  second  gift  is  a  cube,  a  cylinder,  a  wooden 
ball,  a  stick,  and  a  string;  these  are  rolled, 
■  whirled,  draped,  and  used  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  and  from  them  the  cnild  acquires 
ideas  of  form,  size,  sound,  movement,  and  of 
development  accoriUug  to  a  flsed  law.  The 
third  gift  is  a  cube  cut  into  eight  eqnal  cnbes; 
these  the  child  arranges  into  other  forms,  and 
iweives  new  lessons  in  the  law  of  develop- 
ment, gets  a  notion  of  angles,  cohea,  the  laws 
of  construction,  and  the  division  of  units  intfi 
halves,  quarters,  and  eighths.  He  shonld  al- 
ways be  taught  to  construct  from  the  centre. 
The  fonrth  gift  is  a  cube  divided  into  eight  equal 
piMies.  In  the  Ese  of  this  the  childi-en  unite 
around  a  table,  and  construct  together  their 
buildings  and  other  objects.  By  means  of  this 
and  the  preceding  gifte,  the  dphabet  and  the 
elementary  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geome- 
try may  be  taught.  The  fifth  gift  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  third;  tlie  cube  is  divided  into  27 
sma!!  cnbes,  and  tliree  of  these  are  divided  di- 
agonally into  halves  and  three  into  quarters. 
This  introduces  the  triangle,  and  ^ves  scope 
for  tlie  construction  of  the  arch  and  other  ar- 
chitectural objecis,  and  for  practical  perepec- 
tive.  The  wxth  gitt  is  an  estension  of  the 
fourth,  the  onbe  being  divided  into  27  planes,  of 
which  six  are  ag»n  divided,  three  m  height 
and  three  in  breadth;  in  the  use  of  these  the 
children  are  taught  to  build  from  the  teacher's 
dictation.  A  seventh  gift  is  added,  oontwning 
all  the  forma  of  the  last  (onr.  To  these  gifts 
are  subsequently  joined  movable  lines  or  plait- 
ing sticks,  which  are  also  used  for  constrac- 
tion,  being  united  when  necessary  by  softened 

Seas,  ^asteboai'd,  and  tissue  paper,  to  be  com- 
ined  into  figures  aoA  objects,  and  soft  clay  for 
modelling,  in  which  many  of  the  children  be- 
come very  expert.  Drawing  in  tlie  net,  that 
is,  on  a  date  furrowed  into  squares,  and  sub- 
sequently on  paper  ruled  with  a  pale  ink  in 
squares,  and  painting  in  the  net,  are  also  intro- 
duced. The  gymnastic  exercises  are  still  plays, 
of  which  there  are  a  great  variety,  intended  to 
develop  all  the  muscles;  these,  too,  are  all  ac- 
companied by  songs  explanatory  and  instruc- 
tive. For  older  pupils  Froeibel  established 
scholars'  gardens,  in  which  workshops  took 
the  place  of  the  games.  During  Froebel's  life 
(he  died  in  1852)  more  than  50  kindergartens 
were  established  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  several  of 
the  minor  states  in  Germany  prohibited  in 
1851  the  establishment  of  infant  schools  accord- 
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ing  to  Froebel's  system,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  inculcated  socialism  and  atheism.  But 
as  it  very  soon  became  evident  that  kinder- 
gartens, according  to  Froebel's  ori^nal  princi- 
ples, though  apt  to  be  misused  for  party  pur- 
poses, could  not  really  injure  the  state,  the 
prohibitions  were  recalled,  and  the  system  was 
rapidly  introduced  everywhere.  Though  stren- 
uous efforts  were  made  in  several  states  for  the 
establishment  of  snch  institutions  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools,  no  government  has  as 
yet  acceded  to  the  demand,  and  the  benefits  of 
the  kindergartens  continue  to  be  restricted  to 
those  classes  which  are  able  to  pay  for  them. 
There  ai'e  in  Germany  several  institntions  for 
the  education  of  teachers  for  these  schools,  and 
several  periodicals  are  devoted  to  a  further  de- 
velopment of  Froebel's  ideas.  The  Kinder- 
garten und  Elemmta/rhloite,  published  in  Wei- 
mar since  1861,  mid  the  Kindergarten,  pub- 
lished in  Berlin  since  1866,  enjoy  great  favor. 
The  system  has  been  introduced  into  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  there  are  several  such  schools 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  else- 
where, especially  in  the  western  cities  with  a 
large  German  population. — See  "  Moral  Cul- 
ture of  Infancy,  and  Kindergarten  Guide,"  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  (revised  ed..  New 
York,  1869),  and  "The  Kindergarten  in  Public 
Schools,"  by  Adolf  Douai  (New  Yorl^  1870). 

iNFLAMHlTION,  B  process  which  occurs  in 
the  progress  of  many  diseases,  and  which  is 
also  produced  by  wounds  and  the  presence  of 
foreign  bodies  acting  as  irritants.  There  has 
always  been  considerable  controversy  as  to 
the  nature  of  inflammation,  some  regarding 
it  strictly  as  a  morbid  process,  although  oft«n 
accompanying  restoration  or  healing,  while 
others  contend  that  it  is  wsentially  a  natural 
and  healing  effort,  the  morbid  conditions  whidi 
may  accompany  it  not  being  a  part  of  tlie  true 
inflammation,  bnt  the  cause  of  it;  in  othcc 
words,  that  it  isan  attendant  on  that  vital  force 
which  has  so  long  been  known  under  the  name 
of  vi»  medieatrix  naturm,  being  a  conservative 

Erocess  employed  by  the  nervous  force  which 
as  been  excited  to  action  by  a  hurtful  pi-es- 
enoe.  Others  again  look  upon  the  results  of 
the  process  as  determining  whether  it  is  mor- 
bid or  healthful.  Hippocrates  regarded  infiam- 
mation,  like  many  of  tiie  symptoms  of  diseases, 
as  a  condition  instituted  by  nature,  or  the  ^tmf, 
the  essence  or  productive  power  of  nature,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoration,  and  his  practice  was 
based  upon  this  theory.  Stahl,  the  elaborator 
of  tjie  phlogiston  theory  in  chemistry,  im^ined 
an  agent  analogous  to  Hippocrates's  ^ai^  dwell- 
-ing  in  the  human  body,  which  he  called  anima, 
possessing  a  species  of  intelligence  by  which  it 
could  insHtute  processes  for  the  expulsion  of 
hurtful  intruders.  Van  Helmont  had  a  similar 
theory,  to  which  he  added  the  necessity  of  two 
circumstances  for  the  development  of  inflam- 
mation :  the  action  of  stimulants  on  parts  hav- 
ing sensibility,  and  an  increased  activity  of  the 
arterial  system,  followed  by  redness,  heat,  swell- 
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ing,  and  pain,  in  the  parts.  He  compared  the 
activity  of  the  stimulus  to  that  of  a  thorn, 
which  gare  alarm  to  the  archtBiu,  who  imme- 
diately caused  an  increased  flow  ot  hlood  to  set 
up  a  defence  and  a  reparatiye  process.  Boer- 
haave  attributed  the  swelling  and  obsfrnction 
to  a  change  in  the  texture  of  the  blood,  which 
he  muntained  grew  thicker  and  more  viscid 
daring  inflammation,  acgniring  what  he  called 
a  state  of  lenfor.  He  supposed  also  that  the 
increased  action  of  the  arteries  forced  larger 
particles  of  the  blood  into  vessels  too  small  to 
transmit  them,  constituting  what  was  termed 
an  error  loei.  Cnllen,  in  place  of  the  doctrine 
of  error  Uei,  proposed  that  of  spasm  and  con- 
traction of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  taught 
that  the  system  at  the  time  possessed  a  peculiar 
condition,  which  he  called  d%atkesu  phUffisticn, 
consisting  in  an  increased  tone  or  contraotOity 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  whole  arterial 
system.  Vacca,,  an  Italian,  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  proposed  a  theory  which 
was  advocated  by  Mr.  Allen  of  Edinburgh,  and 
which  contained  an  opposite  idea,  viz.,  that 
there  was  a  want  of  tone  or  loss  of  power 
from  which  there  arose  a  stagnation  of  the 
blood  and  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the 
part.  John  Hunter  taught  that  the  blood  had 
a  vitality  of  its  own,  and  to  support  his  doctrine 
cited  the  property  of  spontaneous  coagulation. 
He  says:  "There  is  a  oiroumstance  attending 
accidental  injury  which  does  not  belong  to  dis- 
ease, viz.,  that  Uie  injury  done  has  in  all  cases 
a  tendency  to  produce  both  the  disposition  and 
the  means  of  cure." — The  general  process  of 
acute  inflammation  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows :  If  a  translucent  vascular  membrane,  as 
the  web  of  a  fret's  foot,  is  sufficiently  irritated 
by  scratching  it  or  pricking  with  a  hot  needle, 
there  may  be  observed  wiUi  the  microscope  a 
contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels,  followed 
very  soon  by  a  dilatation.  It  is  maintained  hy 
some  that  during  the  contraction  the  circulation 
is  increased  in  rapidity,  and  that  it  is  dimin- 
ished during  dilatation ;  while  others  maintain 
that  the  contrary  actitm  takes  place  in  both 
cases,  that  is,  that  the  circulation  is  slower  in 
the  first  stage  and  faster  in  the  second.  This 
diflierenoe  of  opinion  has  arisen  from  not  ma- 
king the  observations  under  precisely  tiie  same 
circumstances.  When  a  capillary  is  enlai^d 
throughout  its  whole  length,  the  circulation 
will  be  for  a  short  time  more  rapid  than  nat- 
nral ;  and  when  it  is  constricted  for  a  consid- 
erable dista.nce,  it  will  be  slower;  but  if  it  be 
contracted  in  some  places  and  dilated  in  oth- 
era,  the  blood  will  move  slower  in  the  dilated 
places  and  faster  in  the  contracted  ones,  as 
might  naturally  b©  expected  from  a  considera- 
tion of  ordinary  hydraulic  principles.  After  a 
time,  however,  the  circulation  in  the  dilated 
vessels  becomes  slower,  and  at  the  same  time 
oscillating,  and  at  last  ceases,  the  vessel  becom- 
ing distended  with  colored  corpuscles.  There 
is  then  an  exudation  of  liqnor  sanguinis  through 
the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  occasionally,  in 


consequence  ot  their  rupture,  extravasation  of 
blood  corpnscles  takes  place.  The  oscillation 
of  the  blood,  which  immediately  precedes  stag- 
nation, has  by  some  been  attributed  to  arterial 
conti-action  and  dilatation,  while  others  have 
referred  it  to  arhythmical  contraction  and  dila- 
tation in  the  veins,  which  has  been  observe*! 
by  Wharton  Jones.  In  the  natural  circulation 
the  colored  corpuscles  roU  forward  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  vessel,  the  space  between  them  and 
the  cell  wall  being  occupied  by  the  Uquor  san- 
guinis and  a  few  lymph  corpuscles.  In  young 
frogs  the  lymph  corpuscles  are  numerous,  and 
under  irritation  are  said  to  increase  and  in 
tliat  way  impede  the  circulation;  but  in  old 
frogs  the  same  changes  occur  without  the  pres- 
ence of  lymph  corpnscles.  When  stagnation 
or  "stasis"  takes  place,  it  constitutes  what  is 
called  the  stage  of  congestion.    If  the  morbid 

iirocess  continues  the  vessels  may  hurst,  or  the 
iqnor  sanguinis  may  transude  through  the 
walk,  without  rupture,  into  the  surrounding 
tissue.  This  constitutes  exudation.  The  con- 
traction of  the  capillaries  in  the  first  stage  and 
their  dilatation  in  the  second  are  accounted 
for  by  su^iposing  them  to  have  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  mvoluntary  muscular  fibres,  and  John 
Hunter  supposed  that  they  possessed  muscular 
power.  It  is  known  that  they  have  permanent 
cell  nuclei,  similar  to  those  of  the  involuntary 
musoolar  fibres  of  the  intestines.  Mr.  Lis- 
ter has  found  that  fusiform  cells,  capable  of 
contraction,  are  placed  transversely  around 
the  vessels,  which  explains  the  fact  that,  like 
intestinal  muscular  lihres,  they  may  be  ex- 
cited to  contraction  hy  mental  emotions  or  by 
local  applications.  The  recent  observations  by 
Claude  Bernard  and  others  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  dividing  the  large  sympathetic  nerve 
trunk  of  the  neck  are  cited  by  Dr.  John 
Hughes  Bennet  as  confirming  the  theory.  It 
has  been  found  that  when  innervation  from 
whatever  caose  has  taken  place  in  a  part,  it  is 
more  prone  to  pass  into  the  condition  of  in- 
flammation. In  regard  to  the  four  cardinal 
symptoms,  as  they  have  been  termed,  of  heat, 
redness,  swelfing,  and  pain  (the  ruior,  ealor, 
cum  tumors  et  dohre  oi  Celsus),  which  were 
always  enumerated  by  the  older  writers  as 
constant,  it  has  been  found  that  some  of  the 
most  fatal  cases  of  inflammation  are  attended 
by  only  one  or  two  of  them,  and  in  some  oases 
not  one  of  them  has  been  present.  The  latent 
pneumonia  of  old  people  is  thus  graphical- 
ly described  by  Dr.  Bennet;  "An  old  man 
may  suddenly  lose  his  appetite  and  strength ; 
his  respiration  becomes  hurried  and  feeble ; 
bis  chest  on  examination  is  dull  on  percus- 
sion; mucous  rattles  are  heard  by  the  ear, 
and  he  dies.  On  opening  his  body  gray  he- 
patization has  attacked  the  lungs,  which  are 
iniiltrated  with  pus.  He  has  from  first  to  last 
hwi  no  pain;  there  has  been  no  heat;  on  the 
contrary,  the  temperature  was  dimini^ed ;  no 
redness  nor  swelling  is  anywhere  detectable. 
Not  only,  therefore,  arc  the  cardinal  symptoms 
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not  cliaraeteristic  of  iuflammation,  bat  the  idea 
that  such  is  the  case  has  led  to  the  most  mis- 
chievous results  in  practice."  He  maint^ns 
that  imtation  of  texture,  contraction  or  dila- 
tation of  the  blood  vessels,  capillary  hiemor- 
rha^  serous  effusion  which  constitntea  dropsy, 
and  stoppage  of  the  sanguineous  circulation, 
are  only  accompaniments  of  inflammation; 
and  tliat  its  esaential  condition  is  eindation  of 
liquor  sanguinis.  Dr.  Alison  observes  that  a 
precise  notion  of  inflammation  is  obtained  by 
includmg  with  the  four  cardinal  symptoms  a 
tendency  to  effusion  of  new  products  capable 
of  aaauming  the  form  of  coagulated  lymph  or 
purulent  matter ;  but  Dr.  Bennet  maintains 
that  the  tendency  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
act  itself,  and  that  it  is  only  when  the  exuda- 
tion has  taken  place  that  there  is  proof  that 
the  tendency  existed.  The  objection  to  this 
view  is  that  inflammation  may  take  place  in 
non-vascular  parts;  to  which  Dr.  Bennet  replies 
that  the  changes  which  occur  in  these  parts 
when  irritated  are  widely  different  from  those 
in  vascular  parts,  and  should  not  be  confound- 
ed ;  and  moreover,  that  what  has  been  called 
Sarenchymatous  Inflammation  is  not  true  in- 
ammalion,  which  term  should  only  be  applied 
to  that  perverted  fiction  of  the  vascular  tissues 
which  produces  an  exudation  of  the  liqnor 
sanguims,  and  that  other  results  of  irritation 
are  simply  congestion,  or  increased  growth  or 
hypertrophy.  As  to  the  terminations  of  in- 
flammation, Dr.  Bennet  divides  them  into  two, 
depending  upon  whether  the  exudation  lives 
or  dies.  If  it  continues  to  live,  it  constitutes 
a  molecular  blastema,  in  which  new  growths, 
temporary  or  permanent,  spring  up  according 
to  the  molecular  law  of  development,  snoh  as 

£us  and  adhesive  lymph.  When,  on  tie  other 
and,  the  exudation  dies,  three  things  may  fol- 
low :  1,  rapid  death,  with  chemical  decomposi- 
tion, producing  mortification  or  moist  gan- 
fgrene;  2,  slow  death,  with  disintegration  of 
me  tissues,  causing  ulceration ;  8,  what  may  be 
called  a  natural  death,  in  which  the  exudation 
is  broken  down,  liquefied,  and  absorbed,  or  in 
other  words,  resolution.  When  the  exudation 
lives,  it  undergoes  vital  transformations  which 
are  greatly  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the 
system,  whether  it  is  healthy  or  diseased.  In 
the  healthy  condition,  when  the  exudation 
takes  place  on  serons  membranes,  like  the 
pleura,  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  form  fibrous 
tissue ;  when  it  occurs  on  mucous  membranes, 
or  in  areolar  tissue,  it  is  generally  converted 
into  pus  corpuscles;  when  it  occurs  in  dense 
parenchymatous  organs,  such  as  the  brain,  it 
has  a  granular  development ;  and  when  it  is 
poured  out  after  wounds  or  injnries,  the  super- 
ficial portion  is  transformed  mto  pu^  corans- 
eles,  whUo  the  deeper  seated  is  converted  by 
means  of  nuclei  and  cells  into  nucleated  and 
cell  fibres,  which  ultimately  form  the  cicatrix. 
The  microscopic  examination  of  a  recent  exu- 
dation of  liquor  sanguinis  will  revefd  the  ap- 
pearance of  bundles  of  minute  filaments  min- 


gled with  corpuscles.  Thcfilanientsareformed 
by  a  simple  precipitation  o(  the  molecules,  like 
those  which  are  developed  in  the  buffy  coat  of 
the  blood,  and  are  from  rt.iim  *<>  -m-hm  c'  w 
inch  in  diameter.  Bundles  of  them  cross  each 
other,  and  in  time  assume  the  appearance  of 
dense  fibrous  tissue.  The  corpuscles  at  first 
are  transparent,  but  soon  become  distinct,  and 
are  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  cell  wall  enclosing 
from  three  to  eight  granules.  They  vary  in 
size  from  tbVs  ^*>  tbWi  ^^^  ^^^  granules  from 
'  tb.'Jts  of  ^n-  inch  in  diameter, 
termed  by  Dr.  Bennet  plastic  cor- 
(.  They  are  not  pus,  although  Leliert 
called  them  pyoid,  and  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  they  are  an  intermediate  or  ar- 
rested stage  of  the  degeneration  of  plastic 
Jymph  from  its  fibrillatea  development  to  pus. 
These  plastic  corpuscles  after  a  time  mostly 
disappear,  some  remaining  in  tlie  form  of  per- 
manent nudei.  After  a  time  the  surface  of  the 
exudation  becomes  villous,  and  loops  of  blood 
vessels  penetrate  the  villi,  by  which  the  semm 
separating  the  surfaces  is  absorbed,  so  that  fbey 
come  together  and  unite,  forming  dense  adhe- 
sions, which  are  often  found  in  post-mortem 
examinations  after  inflammations  of  serous 
membranes.  When  tlie  exudation  takes  place 
upon  a  mucous  membrane,  it  may  have  the 
form  of  a  fibrous  mass,  as  in  croup  or  diphthe- 
ria, but  more  often  that  of  an  opaque  creamy 
fluid  called  pus.  When  it  is  poured  into  the 
meshes  of  the  areolar  tissue,  or  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brwn,  it  forms  abscess.  Pus  cor- 
puscles are  of  a  globular  form  and  yellowish 
color,  varying  from  jtjVc  to  y^s^  °t  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  are  composwl  of  a  cell  wall 
containing  from  two  to  five  grannies,  which  are 
about  f-^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  a 
microscopic  examination  is  made  of  a  recently 
formed  granulation  on  a  healing  wound,  there 
will  be  observed  around  the  looped  extremities  ■ 
of  the  capillary  vessels  fibrous  tissue  in  the 
process  of  formation  containing  plastic  cor- 
puscles, while  pus  corpuscles  will  be  found  de- 
veloped on  the  surface.  As  the  fibrous  tissue 
becomes  more  dense  the  pus  diminishes,  and 
at  last  ceases,  the  fibrous  tissue  attaining  a  cer- 
tain growth,  and  after  a  time  contracting  and 
forming  a  cicatrix.  All  patholorfsts  agree 
very  neaiiy  as  to  the  changes  which  are  here 
described,  but  many,  among  them  Virchow, 
Billroth,  Simon,  and  Sir  James  Paget,  believe 
that  inflammation  is  not  restricted  to  one  act; 
that  congestion  and  determination  of  blood 
may  be  considered  its  first  st^s ;  and  that  it 
may  exist  and  pass  away  wimout  exudation. 
They  ask,  if  inflammation  is  produced  by  irri- 
tation, when  this  is  in  process  of  operation, 
where  shall  the  dividing  Ime  be  placed  between 
the  departure  from  hedth  and  the  commence- 
ment of  infiammation !  It  is  also  objected 
that  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  as  being  a  part 
of  a  cold-blooded  animal,  is  not  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  the  experiment,  and  accordingly  a  bat's 
wing  has  been  substituted.    Sir  James  Paget 
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tliinks  that  in  warm-blooded  animals  stagna- 
tion will  be  found  in  only  the  most  severely 
infiamed  parts,  while  in  the  others  retarda- 
tion only  exists.  The  difference  of  appearance 
in  the  red  corpuscles  in  natural  human  blood 
and  in  that  drawn  during  inflammation  ia  worthy 
of  notice.  In  healthy  blood  fhey  have  a  ten- 
dency to  ran  together  in  rows  like  a  pile  of 
coins  tipped  over,  while  in  bloud  drawn  during 
inflammation  there  is  a  tendency  to  mn  togeth- 
er in  masses,  leaving  lai^er  spaces  o(  liquor 
sanguinis  between  them.  According  to  pres- 
ent views,  the  effect  of  inflammation  in  recent 
wonnds  is  not  to  promote  direct  healing,  but 
to  prevent  it.  When  a  fresh  wound  in  a 
healthy  person  is  closed  and  the  blood  forced 
out  from  between  the  cut  surfaces,  the  severed 
capillaries  unite  directly,  without,  it  is  main- 
twned,  the  exudation  of  plastic  lymph ;  but  if 
the  lips  of  the  wound  are  allowed  to  gape,  an 
inflammatory  action  takes  place,  plastic  iymph 
is  poared  out,  and  granulation  follows  in  the 
manner  above  described. — The  conservative 
action  of  inflammation  may  be  observed  in  the 
healing  of  punctured  or  gnn-shot  wounds  of 
the  cavities  of  the  body.  When  a  puncture 
has  been  made  into  the  abdomen,  the  great 
danger  lies  in  -the  development  of  extending 
inflanmiation  of  the  peritoneal  membrane,  and 
it  is  greatly  increased  if  any  of  the  contents  of 
the  intestines  are  poured  into  the  space  be- 
tween its  surfaces.  The  irritation  produced 
by  the  injury  excites  adhesive  inflammation 
between  the  different  layers  which  compose 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  thus  a  simple 
channel  is  established  between  the  exterior  and 
interior,  which  in  course  of  time  may  heat  by 
granulation  eaA  snppnration.  Severe  cases  of 
inflammation,  as  that  which  supervenes  upon  a 
compound  fracture,  are  attended  with  marked 
characteristic  symptoms.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
heat,  and  of  alternate  heat  and  chilliness ;  the 
skin  and  month  are  dry;  the  pulse  becomes 
rapid  and  the  patient  restless;  the  urine  be- 
comes scanty  and  more  highly  colored  than 
natural,  and  great  thirst  is  experienced ;  the 
tongue  is  ,dry  and  coated  with  a  whitish  far ; 
sleep  is  absent  or  greatly  disturbed,  and  a  de- 
gree of  delirium  comes  on,  more  especially  at 
night ;  there  is  usually  constipation,  but  when 
the  bowels  act,  which  generally  requires  medi- 
cine, the  excretions  are  very  offensive;  there  is 
great  swelling  and  tenseness  of  the  tissues  of  the 
injured  part,  which  when  it  subsides  is  attend- 
ed with  a  remission  of  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms ;  the  skin  and  mouth  become  moist ;  the 
delirium  and  restlessaess  pass  gradually  away, 
and  the  patient  sinks  into  a  slumber. — The 
causes  of  inflammation  are  various,  and  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  predisposing  and 
exciting.  The  predisposing  causes  embrace 
constitutional  and  hereditary  tendency,  food, 
climate,  season  of  the  year,  and  habit  of  body. 
The  exciting  causes  are  poisonous  substances, 
including  the  poisons  of  different  diseases; 
irritants,  such  as  cantharides,  pepper,  mnstard ; 


caustic  escharotics,  strong  acids,  very  hot  and 
cold  bodies,  wounds,  and  also  exposure  of  the 
person  to  wet  and  cold,  or  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  Excessive  mental  excitation  is 
a  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Inflam- 
mation may  be  acute  or  chronic.  That  which 
has  been  described  is  acute.  After  a  subsi- 
dence of  the  intensity,  if  the  action  continues, 
in  consequence  of  any  source  of  irritation  re- 
maining, or  from  a  want  of  tone  of  the  parts, 
it  becomes  chronic,  tmd  from  the  latter  cause 
the  symptoms  sometimes  assume  the  chronic 
form  from  the  outset.  Inflammation  is  sdd 
to  be  healthy  or  unhealthy.  If  restoration 
takes  place  daring  the  process,  it  is  said  to  be 
healthy ;  but  if  there  is  wasting  or  destruction 
of  tissue,  as  in  ulceration  or  mortification,  it  is 
said  to  be  unhealthy.  It  may  also  he  common 
or  specific ;  the  latter  term  being  employed  to 
denote  that  which  is  caused  by  certain  oonta- 
pous  poisons,  such  as  smallpox,  gonorrhea, 
and  erysipelas.  It  b  sometimes  called  after  the 
tissue  in  which  it  occurs,  as  mucous  or  serous 
inflammation.  Inflammation  of  particular  or- 
gans is  usually  designated  by  adding  the  ter- 
mination itis  to  the  anatomical  name  of  the 
part  affected,  as  laryndtis  for  inflammation  of 
the  larynx,  gastritis  for  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  cerebritis  for  inflammation  of  the 
brain;  but  the  old  nomenclature  is  often  re- 
tained, as  pnenmonia  for  pneumonitis,  qninzy 
for  tonsillitis.  No  nomenclature,  however,  is 
better  than  the  employment  of  the  word  in- 
flammation, together  with  the  name  of  the 
organ  or  part  inflamed.  Inflammation  is  most 
likely  to  attack  children  under  ten  years  of 
age,  nearly  one  half  of  the  mortality  of  the 
race  occurring  during  these  years.  Inflam- 
mations of  the  pleura,  brain,  liver,  and  mem- 
branes of  the  heait  are  more  frequent  after 
the  age  of  manhood.  Spring  is  more  favor- 
able than  any  other  season  to  the  develop- 
ment df  inflammation,  and  moist  weather  than 
dry,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  great  rarity  of 
inflammatory  diseases  in  the  regions  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  color  acquired  by 
an  inflamed  part  differs  with  the  degree  of  in- 
flammation and  the  organ  affected.  The  ten- 
dons and  ligaments  are  seldom  reddened.  The 
fibrous  membranes,  like  the  pericardium,  the 
dnra  mater,  and  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye, 
ac<juire  a  lilac  or  purple  hue  inclining  to  blue. 
The  muoons  membrane  of  the  intestines  first 
presents  a  bright  red,  but  during  the  progr 
of  the  disease  becomes  a  dark  violet  oi  "  "" 
especially  when  passing  into  gangrene 

brane  of  the  throat  in  an  attack  of  malignant 
scarlet  fever.  In  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
and  peritoneum  (serous  membrane)  the  color 
commences  with  a  lilac,  which  afterward  pass- 
es to  scarlet,  browni^,  or  violet.  In  the 
arachnoid,  the  serous  membrane  of  the  brain, 
the  discoloration  is  slight,  the  chief  sign  of  the 
inflammataoR  being  the  serous  effusion.  The 
salivary  glands  assume  a  pinfc  color,  the  kid- 
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neys  &  deep  violet,  and  the  lungs  vary  from  a 
ligbt  rose  to  a  deep  purple.  The  alterations  in. 
color  arc  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  car- 
bonization of  tlie  hlood  whiidi  ia  caused  by 
stagnation  and  want  of  aeration.  The  con- 
tinuance ot  inflammation  in  an  organ  prevents 
nonrishment,  and  consequently  after  the  swell- 
ing subMdes  it  will  be  smaller.  The  wasting 
of  the  system  during  ferer  is  an  analogous  es- 
ainple. — Treatment.  This  is  divided  into  local 
and  general.  The  local  treatment  of  an  in- 
flamed wound  consists  in  reducing  tbe  temper- 
ature by  the  application  of  cold  or  c«ol  aSn- 
aons,  depending  on  the  intensity  of  tbe  aistion. 
Cold  water  may  be  allowed  to  drip  from  a  ves- 
sel properly  arranged  and  suspended  above  tJie 
wounded  part,  which  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  linen;  or  cloths  may  be  moistened  with 
cool  water  and  laid  upon  tbe  wound ;  care  in 
dtlier  ease  being  taken  to  preserve  an  even 
temperature,  and  not  by  an  intermission  of 
the  application  to  allow  reaction  to  take  place. 
Tbe  general  treatment  consists  in  a  plain  diet, 
principally  of  liquid  food,  which  however 
shonld  contain  enot^h  nourishment  to  sup- 
port the  strength  of  the  patient;  ^nd  he 
should  be  allowed  to  partake  freely  of  water 
and  .cooling  drinks,  although  at  times  warm 
drinks  of  weak  tea  may  be  allowed.  To  re- 
lieve constipation  laxatives  may  be  given.  In 
inflammation  of  membranes  and  organs  accom- 
panyii^  diseases  such  as  pneumonia  and  like 
various  forms  of  fever,  contagious  or  not, 
there  is  almost  always  a  want  of  saline  con- 
stituents of  the  Mood,  tbe  result  of  waste,  and 
this  condition  may  often  be  remedied  by  tlie 
administration  of  saline  medicines,  such  as  the 
bioarbonates  of  soda  and  potash.  In  fevers 
generally  the  parched  condition  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  and  dryness  of  the  skin  ai'e  caused' 
by  a  want  of  secretion  of  the  mucous  follicles 
and  sudoriparous  glands  of  tbe  skin ;  and  these 
alkaline  salts  in  conjunction  with  the  free  ad- 
ministration of  water  are  well  calculated  to  re- 
store a  healthy  action.  Local  bleeding  by  cup- 
ping and  leeching  may  often  be  resort«l  to  with 
benefit;  but  general  bleeding,  which  was  for- 
merly practised  to  a  great  extent,  is  now  almost 
wholly  abandoned. 

ISFLVEKZA.   See  Bronchitis,  vol.  iii.,  p.  812. 

UFOBHITION,  in  law,  a  written  cliarge  or 
accusation  made  against  an  alleged  offender, 
stating  some  violation  of  law,  before  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  to  try  the  same.  This 
process  has  t^en  the  place  of  the  ancient 
of  gao  vsa/rranfo,  and  it  is  common  to  speak  of 
it  as  an  "information  in  the  nature  of  a  "-'■ 
warranto."  It  is  in  substance,  and  to  somi 
tent  in  form,  an  indictment;  but  an  indictment 
can  be  found  only  by  a  grand  jury,  whereas 
an  information  is  filed  by  an  attorney  of  tbe 
state  or  United  Staies,  or  other  competent  law 
officer,  at  bis  own  discretion.  Informations 
ai'e  sometimes  filed  for  public  purposes;  but 
more  often,  in  the  United  States,  by  some 
private  prosecutor,  who  uses  the  name  of  the 


attorney  general  to  ascertain  his  rights,  or  ob- 
tain redress  for  some  wrong.  Although  crimi- 
nal in  form,  Ihey  are  in  their  nature  civil  pro- 
ceedings. When  moved  by  a  private  person 
for  his  own  purposes,  he  is  called' "a  relator," 
and  the  case  is  entitled  "  Information  of  A.  B., 
attorney  general,  ex  relatione  of  C.  D.  against 
E.  F."  But  no  such  use  of  an  information 
was  known  to  the  common  law,  as  it  springs 
altogether  bona  statute  provision;  first,  from 
the  statute  9  Anne,  oh.  20,  and  afterward  by 
various  stat«  statutes  in  this  country,  and  by 
adjudication  founded  upon  the  statute  of  Anne, 
in  states  in  which  there  is  no  statute  provision 
respecting  it.  The  general  purpose  of  infor- 
mations is  to  inquire  into  alleged  usurpations 
of,  or  intrusion  into,  or  unlawful  claim  or  ex- 
ercise of  official  or  coi-porate  powers  or  fran- 
chises. Thus,  they  are  often  brought  against 
banks,  alle^ng  that  they  unlawfully  exercise 
banking  privileges,  when  the  real  question  is 
not  whether  they  possess  these  powers  or  priv- 
ileges, because  they  have  been  expressly  oon- 
feiTed  by  the  legislature,  bnt  whether  they 
have  not  forfeited  their  charters  by  misconduct. 
So  an  information  may  issue  against  a  medical 
school,  to  try  its  right  of  granting  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  with  a  eorrespondii^ 
diploma ;  or  against  the  mayor  of  a  city,  to 
determine  whether  he  has  the  right  to  admit 
freemen.  The  most  important  question  is, 
how  far  informations  will  be  granted  to  try 
questions  which  may  be  conridered  as  of  pri- 
vate right  rather  than  public  right  The  court 
of  king's  bench  refused  to  grant  one  against 
Sir  William  Lowther,  to  try  the  question 
whether  he  had  the  right  to  set  up  a  warren, 
because  it  was  of  a  private  nature;  and  this 
principle  has  been  applied  with  some  severity 
in  England.  Here,  however,  informations  are 
used  very  freely,  to  determine  questions  re- 
lating exclusively  to  private  corporations,  as 
banl^  insurance  companies,  &c. ;  but  in  such 
oases  the  leave  of  the  court  to  file  tbe  same 
is  usually  required.  In  general  the  court  will 
not  grant  this  leave  where  an  adequate  remedy 
at  law  is  open  to  the  relator;  as  where  one 
sought  an  information  against  a  turnpike  cor- 
poration for  going  unlawfully  through  his  land. 
The  court  will  sometimes  bear  and  decide  tbe 
whole  case  on  motion  and  argument;  but  if 
thei-e  l)e  any  question  of  fact,  they  will  usually 
send  ijie  case  to  a  jury.  In  general  they  will 
refuse  an  information,  or  determine  otherwise 
against  the  relator,  where  there  has  been  long 
and  negligent  delay,  or  persons  fi'om  whom 
tifle  is  derived  are  dead,  or  persons  having  ad- 
verse title  or  interest  have  long  acquiesced  in 
the  allwed  usurpation.  By  statute  in  mflni 
of  the  United  States  an  information  is  now  sub- 
stituted for  an  indictment;  and  where  it  ip 
made  use  of,  the  rules  governing  indietmenls 
are  applicable. 

Iimi80IUA,the  name  formeriy  given  to  num- 
berless kinds  of  microscopic  animalcules,  tlie 
most  minute  of  created  beings,  so  called  from 
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their  being  especially  abnodant  in  water  in- 
fused with  vegetable  matter.  From  their  ex- 
hibiting the  simplest  forms  of  animal  life,  they 
were  grouped  togetlier  under  the  division  pro- 
tozoa; hut  saeh  a  division,  supposed  to  difEer 
from  all  other  animals  in  prodncing  no  egga, 
does  not  exist  in  nature.  Many  are  ascertained 
to  be  locomotive  algte  or  seaweeds ;  others  are 
aeephdoiis  mollusks,  embryonio  worms,  or 
orostacea ;  they  form  favorite  test  objects  for 
microscopes,  and  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
Bailey,  Ehrenberg,  and  otliers.  The  majority 
may  be  classed  among  worms  near  the  turbel- 
larias  or  flat  worms ;  they  propagate  by  eggs, 
buds,  or  transverse  fission,  and  some  present 
the  phenomena  of  alternate  generation.     (See 

ASIMALOITL&S.) 

IKGBERT,  or  Suut-Inskert,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  near  the  Prussian 
border,  on  the  Eoorbach,  10  ra.  W.  of  Zwei- 
brOcken ;  pop.  in  1871,  8,433.  It  is  renowned 
for  its  coal  and  iron  worts. 

nVOELOW,  Jean,  au  English  poetess,  born  in 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  in  1830.  Her  father  was 
a  banker,  and  a  man  of  superior  intellectual 
culture;  her  mother  is  of  Scotch  descent.  As 
a  child  Jean  was  exceedingly  shy  and  reserved, 
and  she  led  a  quiet,  uneventful  life  till  Novem- 
ber, 1863,  when  the  publication  of  her  "Po- 
ems "  secured  her  immediate  recognition  as  a 
poetess  of  high  rank.  Several  of  the  poems 
in  this  Yolame,  especially  "  Divided,"  "  High 
Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire,"  and  the 
"Songs  of  Seven,"  have  become  widely  popu- 
lar, and  the  last  named  (conaistiEg  of  seven 
poems  representing  seven  epochs  in  tiie  life 
at  woman)  has  been  published  separatrely  and 
illustrated.  Her  subsequent  publications  are ; 
"Studies  for  Stories"  (1864);  "Poor  Matt" 
(1868)  ;  "  Stories  Told  to  a  Child  "  (1860  ;  2d 
series,  1373);  "A  Story  of  Doom,  and  other 
Poems"    (1867);     "A    Sister's    Bye-Hours" 

S868);  "Mopsa  the  Fairy"  (1889);  "The 
onitions  of  the  Unseen,  and  Poems  of  Love 
and  Childhood"  (1870,  published  only  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.);  and  "Off  the  Skelligs,"  a  novel 
(1872).  In  America  her  poems  have  reached  a 
sale  (in  1874)  of  98,000  copies,  and  her  prose 
works  of  35,000.  Miss  Ingelow  now  resides  in 
London.  Three  times  a  week  she  gives  what 
she  calls  a  "copyright  dinner"  to  12  needy 
persons  just  discnar^d  from  hospitals. 

INCEMANN,  Bnvluri  Seraihi,  a  Danish  poet. 
bom  at  Torkildstrup,  on  the  island  of  Falster, 
May  38,  1789,  died  in  Copenhagen,  Feb.  24, 
1862.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 
was  still  at  the  university  when  he  pnWislied  a 
volume  of  poetry  in  1811.  After  his  retnm 
from  his, travels  in  Europe  he  became  connect- 
ed in  1823  with  the  academy  of  Soro,  of  which 
he  was  a  director  from  1843  till  its  suspension 
in  1849.  His  most  celebrated  works  are  his 
epics  Waldemjir  de  Store  and  Holger  Damke, 
his  national  anthem  Danebrog,  and  his  sacred 
songs.  Many  of  his  picturesque  novels  in  re- 
lation to  modiioval  Denmark  have  been  trans- 
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lated  into  English  and  other  foreign  languages. 
His  complete  works  include  dramatic  poems 
(6  vols.,  1848),  historical  poems  and  novels- 
(12  vols.,  1847-'61),  tales  and  stories  (12  vols., 
1847-'56),  and  ballads,  songs,  and  fables  (9 
vols.,  1846-'64).  His  aotobiography,  edited  by 
Galskjoet,  appeared  in  1862. 

■NCEMOCSZ,  Jobuues,  a  Dutch  physician, 
bom  in  Breda  in  1730,  died  at  Bowood,  Eng- 
hind.  Sept  7,  1799.  In  1767  he  went  to  Lon- 
don to  learn  the  new  mode  of  inoculation,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  sent  to  Vienna  to 
inoculate  the  children  of  the  imperial  family, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  witii  the  tities  of 
aulic  councillor  and  imperial  physician,  and  a 
pension  for  hfe  of  £600.  In  1776  he  returned 
to  England.  Most  of  his  essays  were  published 
in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions." 

IKGERniMLlND,  or  Ii^ritk    See  Inobians. 

UVGEBSOLL,  a  town  of  Oxford  co.,  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  the  Thames  river  and  the  Great 
Western  railway,  85  m.  W.  8.  W.  of  Toronto; 
pop.  in  1371,  4,022.  It  has  a  large  export 
trade  in  lumber  and  agricultural  produce,  and 
cont^ns  several  grist  and  saw  mills,  manufac- 
tories of  iron  castings,  machinery,  woollens, 
wooden  ware,  cheese,  &c.,  two  branch  banks, 
several  hotels,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and 
churches  of  seven  denominations. 

INGHtSOLL.  L  Jimi,  an  American  lawyer, 
born  in  Connecticut  in  1749,  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, Oct.  21, 1832.  His  father  was  appointed 
stampmaster  generd  for  Wew  Englaid  in  1765, 
but  was  soon  forced  to  resign,  and  in  1770  ivas 
appointed  admiralty  judge  for  Pennsylvania, 
and  removed  to  Philadelphia.  Jared  graduated 
at  Yale  college  in  1766,  studied  law  for  five 
yeai's  in  London,  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in 
Paris,  and  then  retui-ning  to  Philadelphia  be- 
came almost  iinmediateiy  prominent  in  his  pro- 
fession. In  1787  he  was  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Pennsylvania  in  the  convention 
which  fi'amed  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  twice  held  the  ofBee  of  attorney 
general  for  the  state,  and  was  afterward  United 
States  district  attorney  for  Pennsylvania.  In 
1312  he  was  the  federal  candidate  for  vice 

E resident  of  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of 
is  death  he  was  president  judge  of  the  district 
court  of  Philadelphia  county,  n.  Cbarles  Jarcd, 
an  American  statesman,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  3,  1783,  died  there, 
Jan.  14,  1362.  He  studied  law,  became  an 
attache  of  Eufus  King,  minister  to  Fmnce,  and 
travelled  in  Europe.  On  his  return  he  pub- 
lished "Ohiomara,"  a  poem  (1800),  "Mwy 
and  Elgiva,"  a  tragedy  (1301),  and  "  Inchiquin 
the  Jesuit's  Letters,"  a  political  satire  (1810). 
In  1313  he  was  elected  to  congress  from  Phila- 
delphia, from  1815  to  1829  was  United  States 
district  attorney,  in  1837  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  constitutional  convention,  and 
served  again  in  congress  from  1341  to  1847, 
distinguishing  himseu  as  a  democratic  leader. 
He  then  received  from  President  Polk  the 
nomination  of  minister  to  France,  but  the  sen- 
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ate  refused  to  confirm  it.  His  other  chief 
works  are  "JuliaD,"  a  dramatic  poem  (1831), 
and  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Second  War 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  " 
(4  Yola.  Svo,  lS4d-'52).  m.  Joseph  Reed,  an 
American  statesman  and  lawyer,  brother  of  the 

§  receding,  born  in  Phiiadelphia,  June  14, 17S6, 
led  there,  Feb.  20,  1868.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  college  in  1804,  studied  law,  and 
entered  upon  its  practice  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1835-'7  he  was  a  member  of  congress,  but  de- 
clined a  reSlection  till  1841,  when  he  was  re- 
turned as  a  whig  and  protectionist,  and  held 
the  office  for  four  terms.  From  18B0  to  1863 
he  was  minister  to  England.  He  was  an  able 
public  speaker,  and  published  several  speeclies 
and  pamphlets,  the  principal  one  being  "Se- 
cession a  FoHj  and  a  Crime." 

IN^HiN,  a  S.  county  of  the  &.  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  Grand 
river  and  by  several  smaller  streams;  area,  560 
sq.  ra.;  pop.  in  1870,  25,268.  It  has  a  nearly 
level  surface,  timbered  with  sugar  maple,  beech, 
&c,  and  a  fertile  soil.  Coal  and  iron  ore  have 
been  found  in  the  county.  The  Grand  River 
Valley  and  the  Jackson,  Lansing,  and  Saginaw 
divisions  of  the  Michigan  Central  rtulroad,  the 
Lansing  division  of  the  Michigan  Southern,  the 
Detroit,  Lansing,  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  the 
Feninsalar  railroads  traverse  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  471,392  bushels  of 
wheat,  382,164  of  Indian  com,  238,594  of  oats, 
240,324  of  potatoes,  281,562  lbs.' of  wool,  779,- 
496  of  butter,  and  36,606  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  6,954  horses,  6,585  milch  cowa,  1,200 
working  oxen,  8,138  other  cattle,  62,407  sheep, 
and  11,491  swine;  24  mannfectories  of  car- 
riages, 4  of  brick,  7  of  clothing,  4  of  cooperage, 
13  of  funiiture,  G  of  iron  eastings,  4  of  ma- 
chinery, 10  of  saddlery  and  harness,  3  of  sash, 
doors,  and  blinds,  6  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet- 
iron  ware,  1  of  washing  machines,  &c,  1  of 
woollen  goods,  3  planing  mills,  28  saw  mills,  4 
breweries,  3  tanneries,  3  currying  establish- 
ments, and  6  flour  mills.    Capita],  Mason. 

IlfCiBlJI,  Cbories  C.  an  American  painter, 
bom  in  Dublin  in  1797,  died  in  New  York, 
Dec.  10,  1863.  He  studied  at  the  academy  of 
Dublin,  and  obtained  a  prize  for  his  "  Death  of 
Cleopatra."  He  settled  in  New  York  in  1817, 
and  waa  one  of  the  founders  of  the  national 
academy  of  design,  and  its  vie*  president  from 
1846  to  1860.  Among  his  works,  beaidesmanj 
female  portrdts,  are  "The  Laughing  Girl," 
"  White  Plume,"  "  The  Flower  Girl,"  and 
"  Day  Dream." 

INCiHlRlHI,  Temmiso,  snmamed  Fedea,  an 
Italian  scholar,  bom  in  Volterra,  Tuscany,  in 
1470,  died  in  Rome,  Sept.  6,  1516.  He  went 
to  Rome  when  13  years  old.  While  he  was 
ftctii^  the  part  of  Phiedra  in  Seneca's  "Hip- 
polytns,"  some  of  the  machinery  broke  down, 
and  he  entertained  the  audience  till  the  injury 
WHS  repaired  by  the  recitation  of  estempore 
Latin  poetry.  The  multitude  at  once  saluted 
him  wifli  the  title  of  Fedra,  and  Alexander  VI. 
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made  him  a  canon  of  St.  Peter's.  In  149;>  he 
accompanied  the  papal  nuncio  to  the  court  of 
the  emperor  Maaimilian,  who  created  him 
count  palatine  and  poet  laureate.  Julius  II. 
appointed  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and 
pontifical  secretary.  His  works  include  a 
"Defence  of  Cicero,"  "Compendium  of  Ro- 
man History,"  and  "  Commentary  on  Horace." 

IHGLESY,  OtHent  UusleM,  an  English  author, 
born  at  Edgbaston,  near  Binningham,  Oct  2B, 
1823.  He  graduated  at  Ti-inity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1847,  and  was  professor  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  at  the  Midland  institute  of  Bir- 
mingham from  1865  to  1868,  when  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  In  1870  he  became 
foreign  secretary  to  the  royal  society  of  litera- 
ture. His  principal  works  are  r  "  Outlines  of 
Theoretictd  Knowledge"  (1856);  "The  Shak- 
spere  Fabrications"  (1859);  "A  Complete 
■View  of  the  Shakspere  Controversy"  (1861); 
"The  Still  Lion"  (1867);  "An  Introdnction 
to  Metaphysics ". (1869) ;  and  "The  Revival 
of  Philosophy  at  Cambridge"  (1870). 

INGOLSTiDT,  a  fortified  town  of  Upper  Ba- 
varia, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Schutter,  35  m.  8.  W.  of 
Ratisbon,  and  the  principal  place  between 
that  city  and  Ulm  ;  pop.  in  1871,  13,164. 
It  has  one  Protestant  and  several  Catholic 
churches,  two  convents,  a  Latin  and  an  indus- 
trial school,  an  ancient  castle,  a  military  hos- 
pital, and  several  breweries.  The  defences  of 
the  town  were  demolished  by  the  French  after 
a  three  months'  siege  in  1800,  but  were  restored 
from  1837  to  1847  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments of  fortification.  Its  Roman  Catholic 
university,  founded  in  1472,  and  long  famous, 
was  transferred  in  1800  to  Landshut.  The 
first  Jesuit  college  established  in  Germany  waa 
founded  at  Ingolstadt  in  1555.  In  1632  the 
town  sustained  a  siege  by  Gnstavus  Adolphus. 

INGBUIIH,  Ducaa  Hatkaiid,  an  American  . 
naval  officer,  bom  in  Charleston,  6.  C,  Dec.  6, 
1802,  died  there,  June  10,  1863.  He  entered 
the  navy  as  midshipman  in  January,  1812,  and 
became  a  captain  Sept.  14,  1855.  While  in 
command  of  the  sloop  of  war  St,  Louis  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  July,  1863,  he  interfered  at 
Smyrna  with  the  detention  by  the  Austrian  con- 
sul of  Martin  Koszta,  a  Hungarian,  who  had  de- 
clared in  New  York  his  intention  of  becoming 
an  American  citizen.  This  alftdr  was  elabo- 
rately discussed  at  Washington,  between  M. 
HOlsemann,  the  chargfi  d'affaires  of  Austria, 
and  Mr.  Marcy,  secretary  of  state.  The  con- 
duct of  Oapt.  Ingraham  was  fuHy  approved  by 
the  government,  and  congress  by  joint  resolu- 
tion, Aug.  4,  1854,  requested  the  president  to 
present  him  with  a  medaL  In  March,  1666,  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnanco 
and  hydrography  of  the  navy  department.  He 
resigned  this  post  Feb.  4,  1861,  and  was  made 
chief  of  ordnance,  construction,  and  repair  in 
the  confederal*  army. 

INGSlHiffl,  Joseph  H.,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  ISog,  died  m  1866, 
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After  a  brief  experience  of  trade  he  hocaine  a 
teacher  near  Natehez,  and  in  1830  published 
"  The  South- West,  by  a  Yankee."  Subse- 
quently he  produced  in  rapid  succession  "  La- 
fitte,"  "  Burton,  or  the  Sieges,"  "OaptainKyd," 
"Tlie  Dancing  Feather,"  and  other  romances, 
some  of  wlucn  attained  a  large  circulation.  He 
flnflUy  become  a  minititer  of  tho  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  and  was  rector  of  a  parish 
and  of  an  academy  for  boys  in  Holly  Springs, 
Miss,  Hia  last  works  were:  "The  Prince  of 
the  House  of  David"  (1855),  "The  Pillar  of 
Fire"  (1859),  and  "  The  Throne  of  David." 

UGEES,  Jem  DoHinl^ne  lo^ute,  a  French  his- 
torical painter,  bom  in  Montauban,  Sept.  15, 
1781,  died  in-  Paris,  Jan.  14,  1867.  .  In  the 
school  of  David  he  made  such  rapid  progress 
that  by  the  age  of  30  he  had  gdned  in  two 
successive  years  the  first  and  second  prizes  of 
the  academy  of  fine  arts.  After  1806  he  passed 
nearly  20  years  in  Italy,  abandoning  the  dry, 
clasaio  style  he  had  acquired  from  David.  In 
182S  he  became  director  of  the  Prench  academy 
in  Rome,  He  was  made  a  senator  in  1863,  and 
a  member  of  the  councU  of  public  instruction. 
Hia  works  are  numerous,  and  comprise  gener- 
ally serious  historical  and  classical  subjects ;  in 
the  great  exhibition  of  1855  at  Paris  an  entire 
saloon  was  appropriated  to  them.  His  best 
known  pictures  are  "  CEdipas  and  the  Sphins," 
"  Jupiter  and  Thetis,"  "A  Woman  in  the  Bath," 
"Ossian's  Sleep,"  and  "The  Vow  of  Louis 
XIII,"  Many  are  in  the  Louvre,  on  the  ceiling 
of  one  of  the  apartments  of  which  is  painted 
his  "Apotheosis  of  Homer."  liis  "  Strato- 
nice,"  painted  for  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was 
sold  in  1858  for  40,000  francs.  Among  his 
latest  works  was  the  "Apotheosis  of  Napoleon 
I.,"  panted  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Mtel  de  mlh 
in  Paris.  He  painted  the  portraits  of  many 
distinguished  personages,  including  Napoleon  I. 

INfiKUNS,  a  tribe  in  the  Rnssian  government 
of  St.  Petersbui^,  belonging  to  ttie  Tchudic 
branch  of  the  Finns,  now  reduced  to  about 
18,000,in200smallandwretchedviilages.  The 
Ingrians  are  poor  and  ignorant,  bnt  begin  to 
assimilate  more  with  the  Ensaans ;  and  many 
have  forsaken  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
is  that  of  tie  majority,  for  the  Greek  church. 
The  Ingrians  derive  their  niame  from  the  river 
Inger  or  Izhora,  The  strip  of  land  between 
the  Neva,  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land, the  Narva,  and  the  governments  of  Pskov 
and  Novgorod,  was  called  Ingermannland  or 
Ingria  by  the  Swedes,  who  obtained  posses- 
sion of  it  at  the  be^nning  of  the  ITth  century. 
Reconquered  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1702,  it 
has  formed  since  1783  the  bulk  of  the  govern- 
ment of  St.  Petersburg. 

INGVLPBCS,  an  English  monk,  born  in  Lon- 
don about  1080,  died  at  the  monastery  of  Oroy- 
land,  Dec.  17,  1109.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Editha, 
queen  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  became 
hia  patroness,  and  introduced  him  to  William, 
duke  of  Normandy,  who  made  the  young  Saxon 
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his  secretary.  He  resigned  that  otHce  in  1064, 
accompanied  Sigfried,  duke  of  Menta,  to  the 
Hob-  Land,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey 
of  Fontenelle,  in  Normandy,  whence  in  1076 
he  was  invited  to  England  by  William,  and 
appointed  abbot  of  Oroyland.  The  Higtoria 
Monasterii  Groylandemis,  from  664  to  1089, 
was  long  regarded  as  the  work  of  Ingulphus, 
but  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  proved  it  to  bo 
of  a  later  age. 

IlfHinBiN,  a  town  of  East  Afilca,  belonging 
to  Portugal,  near  the  mouth  of  the  luhamban 
river,  N,  of  Cape  Oorrientes  and  200  m.  N.  E. 
of  Delagoa  bay;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  has  a 
harbor,  and  trades  in  beeswas  and  ivory. 

IN JIIHCnOM,  a  prohibitory  writ.  Courts  of 
equity  grant  relief  by  injunction  in  those  cases 
in  which,  but  for  their  interposition,  an  equita- 
ble right  would  he  infringed.  In  such  eases 
courts  of  law  can  afford  no  remedy,  for  they 
cannot  adjudicate  upon  an  equity,  and  are  pow- 
erless to  prevent  an  invasion  of  it.  Where  then 
the  vighia  of  a  party  are  wholly  equitable  in 
their  nature,  he  can  find  no  redress  in  the  com- 
mon law  tribunals;  but  the  mere  existence  of 
an  equitable  element  in  a  suit  bdng  regarded 
by  these  conrts  as  no  bar  to  their  procedure, 
they  take  jurisdiction,  and,  in  deciding  upon 
the  legal  merits  of  the  case,  must  sometimes 
disregard  the  equity,  because  its  recognition 
does  not  lie  within  their  competence  as  courts 
of  law.  In  such  cases  as  these  a  court  of 
equity,  in  the  exercise  of  its  distinctive  juris- 
diction, will  interpose  by  injunction  to  protect 
the  equity.  This  protection  consists  in  re- 
straining in  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  the  commis- 
sion or  continuance  of  some  act  of  the  defen- 
dant. An  injunction  is  defined  to  be  a  writ, 
framed  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  commanding  an  act  which  the  court  re- 
gards as  essential  to  justice,  or  restraining  an 
act  which  it  esteems  contrary  to  equity  and 
good  conscience.  As  examples  of  those  cases 
where  relief  is  afforded  to  rights  which  either 
are  wholly  eqnitable,  or  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  incapable  of  being  asserted  in 
courts  of  law,  may  be  cited  instances  in  which 
trustees  are  enjoined  from  using  their  legal 
title  to  oust  the  possession  of  those  who  are 
equitably  entitled  to  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  the  trust  estate ;  so  tenants  for  life  or  mort- 
gageors  in  possession,  who  are  not  punishable 
at  law  for  committing  waste,  will  be  enjoined 
in  equity  from  doing  so ;  and  again,  mortgage- 
ors  in  possession,  though  in  some  sense  owners 
of  the  mortgaged  estate,  will  yet  be  restrained 
by  injunction  from  so  reducing  its  value  as  to 
impair  the  security  of  the  mortgagee.  The  ad- 
ministration and  marshalling  of  assets,  and  the 
marshalling  of  securities,  furnish  other  illustra- 
tions of  the  interposition  of  coarlaof  equity  by 
injunction  to  control  the  proceedings  of  credit- 
ors and.  others  at  law,  and  upon  principles 
almost  purely  of  an  equitable  nature— A  second 
class  of  cases  includes  those  in  which  an  equi- 
table element  is  involved,  bnt  the  matter  of 
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which  otherwise  is  cognizahle  at  law.  If  in 
anoh  cases  the  courts  of  law  have  already  taken 
jnriadiction,  a  court  of  equity  wiU  in  a  proper 
case  restrain  their  further  procedure.  Thus, 
when  fraud,  accident,  or  mistake  has  ^ven  one 
party  to  the  suit  an  unfair  advantage  over  his 
opponent,  an  egoitj  arises  in  favor  of  the  latter 
which  will  be  protected  by  injunction.  For  ex- 
ample, if  after  judgment  against  the  defendant 
at  law  a  receipt  is  found,  showing  the  payment 
of  the  very  debt  upon  which  he  has  been  con- 
demned, if  there  be  no  remedy  in  such  a  case 
at  law,  eqnity  will  enjoin,  and  so  prevent,  the 
execntion  of  the  judgment.  Eqnity  will  also 
sometimes  relieve  against  torts.  '  The  ground 
of  interference  here  is,  that  between  the  com- 
plete right  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  lai'gest  rem- 
edy which  he  can  receive  at  law  for  the  wrong 
done  him,  there  lies  an  equity  which  is  not 
protected;  this  mayi'ost  either  in  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  money  compensation  which  the 
CintifE  recovers,  or  in  his  right  to  be  exempted 
m  vexations  litigation.  The  equity  juris- 
diction in  these  cases  is  most  frequently  exer- 
cised in  respect  to  waste,  nuisances,  and  in- 
fringements of  patent  rights  and  of  copyrights. 
The  remedies  at  law  in  aU  these  cases  ai'e  simi- 
lar. To  cite  alone  that  of  nuisances,  they  can 
at  most  only  abate  or  afford  compensation  for 
existii^  nuisances,  but  are  ineffectual  to  pre- 
vent snob  as  are  threatened  or  in  prt^ess ;  if, 
however,  the  complfunant's  right  be  clearly 
admitted  or  established  at  law,  and  the  nature 
of  the  threatened  injury  be  such  that  it  cannot 
be  compensated  by  diunages,  or  wiH  occasion 
a  constantly  recurring  grievance,  equity  has 
jurisdiction  to  enjoin.  Further,  as  esamples 
of  the  equitable  relief  afforded  by  injunction,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  courts  of  equity  will  re- 
strain the  unjust  conveyance  of  real  property  or 
the  transfer  of  stocks  during  the  pendency  of 
suits  which  concern  them ;  they  will  forbid  the 
publication  of  private  papers,  letters,  or  manu- 
scripts; they  will  enjom  a  husband's  transfer 
of  property  in  fraud  of  tlie  legal  or  equitable 
rights  of  the  wife ;  and  will  compel  the  due  ob- 
servance of  personal  covenants  where  there  is 
no  effectual  remedy  at  law. — In  the  oases  thus 
reviewed,  the  court  of  eqnity  issues  the  injnnc- 
tion  by  its  remedial  writ.  The  judicial  writ  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  execution,  and  issues  snhse- 
■  quently  to  a  decree  of  the  court  Injunctions 
may  be  either  temporary,  when  they  are  grant- 
ed for  a  limited  time,  or  until  the  filing  of  the 
defendant's  answer,  or  the  hearing  of  the  court ; 
or  perpetual,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
after  a  hearing  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  the 
plaintiff  has  established  his  right  to  snob  relief. 
im,  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of  prepara- 
tions designed  for  prodndng  colored  letters  in 
writing  or  printing.  The  ink  of  tie  ancients 
appears  to  have  been  similar  to  the  solid  Chi- 
nese or  India  ink — a  combination  of  lampblack 
with  glne  or  gum,  in  the  proportions,  as  given 
by  Dioscorides,  of  tliree  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.    The  liquor  of  the  cuttle  fish 


is  also  said  by  Cicero  and  Pliny  to  have  been  in 
use  for  ink.  These  preparations  were  used  in  a 
fluid  state,  by  means  of  a  style  with  a  split  point. 
Manuscripts  written  from  the  Bth  to  the  12th 
century  are  generally  very  Icf^ble,  while  those 
of  the  15th  and  16ui  centuries  are  made  out 
with  difliculty  in  consequence  of  (he  discolora- 
tion of  the  ink.  This  is  owing  in  the  one  case 
to  the  permanent  quality  of  the  ancient  inks, 
which  were  of  the  nature  of  a  black  paint,  and 
also  to  the  use  of  parchment  and  of  a  poroi 


pared  from  nutgalls  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
per  bleached  with  excess  of  chlorine  would 
cause  this  kind  of  ink  to  be  discolored.  The 
decay  of  the  vegetable  portion  of  the  ink  would 
cause  the  color  to  fade,  and  ancient  writings 
thus  rendered  illegible  have  been  restored  by 
careful  application  of  an  infusion  of  galls.  In 
an  essay  on  the  "  Oripu  and  Progress  of  Print- 
ing," privately  printed  by  the  Philobiblon  so- 
ciety in  England,  1859,  it  is  said :  "  The  ink  iii 
the  ancients,  and  that  used  in  the  middle  ages, 
had  a  consistency  much  thicker  than  that  at 
present  in  use ;  very  highly  gummed  when 
applied  to  papyrus,  parchment,  or  paper,  it 
formed  letters  in  relief,  as  if  they  were  em- 
bossed, which  has  given  rise  to  an  erroneous 
conjecture  that  these  writings  were  produced 
by  a  sort  of  typographic  process.  Black  ink 
was  in  general  used  for  manuscripts  and  char- 
ters, ilie  basis  of  ^  the  black  inks  was  car- 
bon in  various  forms,  as  lampblack.  Eed  ink 
was  generally  employed  for  writing  initials 
and  ttie  titles  of  books  and  chapters;  hence 
the  term  rubrics,  from  Tubriea,  red.  At  Or- 
leans there  is  a  charter  of  Philip  I.,  dated  1090, 
written  in  green  ink.  The  emperors  signed  in 
purple  ink  obtained  from  the  murex  ;  gold  and 
silver  inks  were  chiefly  employed  on  colored 
pajchments  or  purple  vellum.  The  celebrated 
codex  of  Upsal  is  written  with  silver  ink  upon 
violet  parchment,  the  initials  and  si 
being  in  gold." — Though  the  sail 
were  -used  for  several  centuries  that  a: 
employed  for  the  best  inks,  little  was  known  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  compounds  produced  im- 
til  the  researches  of  Dr.  Lewis  and  of  Eibau- 
court  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  the 
latter  published  an  interesting  paper  containing 
an  account  of  his  observations  in  the  Annaleg 
de  ehimie  of  1798.  The  inks  from  that  time 
wei'e  improved ;  but  the  recipes  have  until  re- 
cently been  objectionable  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  unnecessary  ingredients,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  necessity  of  employing  much 
gum  to  prevent  the  coloring  matter  from  sub- 
siding ;  this  renders  the  ink  thick  and  indis- 
fiosed  to  flow  freely  from  the  pen,  and  also 
iable  to  become  mouldy.  The  requisites  of  a 
good  writing  ink  are  permanency  of  chai'acter, 
close  adherence  to  the  paper,  a  good  color,  no 
tendency  to  mould,  and  a  proper  consistency. 
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A  combination  of  nutgalls  with  siil[)]iatc  of 
iroD  was  long  the  only  suitable  black  solution 
laiown.  Tke  gaUs  contain  four  vegetable  sub- 
stances, viz.,  gallic  and  tannic  acids,  mucilage, 
and  extractive  matter.  The  acids  are  regarded 
as  more  particularly  necessary  to  a  good  ink, 
forming  with  tiie  oside  of  iron  of  the  copperas 
a  tanno-g^late  of  iron.  Of  the  three  causes  of 
the  deterioration  of  inlt— mouldiness,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  black  coloring  matter,  and  the 
change  of  color — Dr.  Bostocfc,  in  an  able  paper 
in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  " 
for  1880,  attributes  the  first  to  the  mucilage, 
the  second  to  the  extractive  matter,  and  the 
third  to  lie  tannin,  which  is  disposed  to  de- 
compose and  thus  involve  the  destmetion  of 
the  compound  of  which  it  is  an  ingredient. 
The  more  nearly  the  ink  approaches  the  com- 
position of  a  gallate  of  iron,  the  more  perma- 
nent he  regards  it.  Several  of  the  recipes  re- 
quire long  exposure  of  the  decoction  of  galls 
to  the  air,  after  this  is  obbuned  by  boiling  in 
water,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  convert  much 
of  ib«  tannin  into  gallic  acid.  Dr.  Bostoet 
recommends  that  the  galls  should  be  macerated 
for  some  hours  in  hot  water,  and  the  fluid  fil- 
tered ;  the  filtrate  should  then  be  exposed  for 
two  weeks  to  a  warm  atmosphere,  when  any 
fungoid  growth  that  forms  must  be  removed ; 
and  the  infusion  being  made  stronger  than 
usually  directed,  no  addition  of  mucilaginous 
substance  will  be  required  to  give  it  a  proper 
consistency.  The  BOlntioa  of  sulphate  of  iron 
should  also  be  boiled  or  exposed  some  time  to 
the  air,  which  causes  a  portion  of  seaquioside 
of  iron  to  he  formed,  the  presence  of  which  is 
advantageous.  The  recipes  for  this  class  of 
int  alone  are  very  nnmerous.  That  of  Booth 
for  a  fine  black  ink  is :  Aleppo  galls  13  lbs., 
sulphate  of  iron  4  lbs.,  ^m  arabic  8i  lbs., 
water  18  gallons;  the  bruised  galls  to  be  ex- 
hausted by  three  successive  boOings,  each  time 
with  a  reduced  quantity  of  water ;  the  decoc- 
tion is  strained,  and  while  warm  the  solution 
of  gum  and  copperas,  also  warm,  is  to  be  add- 
ed, and  the  mixture  is  left  for  several  weeks  to 
deposit  its  sediment.  A  few  drops  of  creosote 
added  will  prevept  mouldiness. — Among  the 
other  kinds  of  ink,  the  following  appear  par- 
ticnlarij  worthy  of  notice.  The  blue  ink  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  Henry  Stephens  of  London, 
remarkable  for  a  blue  color  which  soon  after 
drying  changes  to  deep  black,  for  perfect  fluidi- 
ty, and  tenacious  adherence  to  the  paper,  is  a 
tanno-gtdlate  of  iron  dissolved  in  sulphate  of 
indigo,  the  coloring  matter  thus  not  being  sus- 
pended as  in  the  ordinary  inks,  but  in  complete 
solution.  Another  variety,  also  invented  by 
Mr.  Stephens,  and  remarkable  for  its  tendency 
to  fade  by  oontJnned  exposure  to  light,  and  to 
recover  its  hue  when  excluded. from  it,  is  made 
by  submitting  PrusMan  blue  for  two  days  or 
longer  to  the  action  of  strong  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  then  waslung  it  well  with  water  till 
all  acid  is  removed,  and  nnallj'  dii 
oxalic  acid.      Ilornnng's  recipe 


parts  of  solution  of  perebloride  of  iron  with 
750  parts  of  water,  and  precipitate  with  4 
parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  solution  ■  the 

Srecipitate  collected  is  washed  with  severu  ad- 
itions  of  water,  and  allowed  to  drain  until  it 
weighs  about  200  parts ;  it  is  then  dissolved  in 
one  part  of  oxalic  acid.  Eunge'a  ink,  remark- 
able for  its  clearness  and  fitness  for  steel  pens, 
which  it  does  not  corrode,  is  a  cheap  compo- 
sition prepared  by  gradually  adding  one  part  of 
solution  of  chromate  of  potash  to  1,000  parts 
of  a  strong  cold  decoction  of  logwood,  33  lbs. 
of  logwood  beii^  boiled  down  with  water  to 
14  g£flons.  The  ink  thus  made  is  very  black, 
and  is  not  affected  by  weak  acids,  nor  can  it  be 
washed  out  with  water.  It  is,  however,  liable 
to  become  viscid  and  gelatinous.  Dr.  Nor- 
mandy's indelible  writing  ink,  which  is  re- 
markably permanent,  is  made  by  grinding  24 
!bs.  of  Frankfort  black  with  mucili^e  obtained 
by  adding  30  lbs.  of  gum  to  60  gallons  of  water, 
straining  through  a  coarse  flannel,  then  adding 
i  lbs.  of  oxalic  acid,  and  as  much  decoction  of 
cochineal  and  sulphate  of  indigo  as  will  give 
the  required  shade.  Berzelina  invented  an  ink 
which  he  regarded  as  the  best  writing  ink 
known,  and  also  nearly  indehble ;  it  is  vana- 
dio  acid  combined  with  ammonia  and  mised 
with  infusion  of  galls. — Copying  inks,  which 
are  intended  to  ^ve  an  impression  of  the  wri- 
ting made  with  them  to  a  second  or  a  third  sheet 
moistened  and  pressed  upon  the  original,  are 
the  ferro-gallic  inks  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
gam  than  they  usually  contain,  aiid  a  portion 
besides  of  sugar  or  of  sngar  candy.— Red  ink 
may  be  made  by  the  recipe  of  Heualer,  which 
is  to  boil  2  oz.  of  Brazil  wood,  i  oz.  alum, 
and  the  same  of  crystals  of  tartar,  in  16  oz. 
of  pure  water,  till  the  water  is  reduced  one 
h^ ;  in  the  strained  liquor  J-  oz.  of  gum 
arable  is  to  be  dissolved,  and  a  tincture  added 
made  by  digesting  li  dram  of  cochineal  in  14 
oz.  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-839.  Booth 
employs  Brazil  wood  2  oz^  chloride  of  tin  i 
dram,  gum  arabic  I  dram,  water  83  oz.,  and 
boils  ttie  whole  down  to  16  oz.  Various 
recipes  may  be  found  for  different  colored 
inks,  but  there  is  Uttle  use  for  them.  They 
are  generally  composed  of  coloring  matter  held 
in  suspension  by  thickeninig  the  liquid  with 
gum  arabic.  The  nature  of  the  Chinese  or 
India  ink  has  been  already  noticed.  Proust 
says  that  lampblack  purified  by  potash  lye 
and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  refined  glue, 
moulded  and  dried,  makes  a  quality  of  this  ink 
preferred  by  artists  even  to  that  of  China. 
Unlil  some  recent  discoveries  it  was  supposed 
that  this  ink  used  with  acidulated  water  was- 
inattackable  by  chemical  reagents  that  were 
not  desti-uctive  to  the  paper, — The  so-called 
indehble  or  marking  inks  were  formerly  alto- 
gether made  by  dissolving  nitrate  of  silver  in. 
water  and  adding  gam  arable  and  sap  green, 
and  were  used  in  connection  with  a  pounce, 
which  was  first  applied  to  the  linen  on  the 
spot  to  be  marked.     The  pounce  was  an  aque- 
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0U9  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  t«  which 
gum  arabic  was  added.  The  best  marking 
inks  are  now  made  by  combining  the  two 
preparations  at  once,  and  bringing  oat  tbe  col- 
or after  the  application  to  the  cloth  by  espo- 
sure  to  heat.  A  good  ink  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing 7  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  12  of  water, 
and  adding  5  parts  of  gum  arabic,  then  mixing 
with  thia  B  parta  of  nitrate  of  silver  liqnefled 
in  10  of  ammonia ;  the  mixture  is  to  be  grad- 
ually heated  to  elinllition  in  a  flask,  when  it 
becomes  very  dark  and  of  the  proper  consis- 
tence. Tartaric  acid  is  sometimes  advanta- 
geously employed  to  produce  tartrate  of  silver, 
as  by  the  following  process :  nitrate  of  silver 
is  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  an  equivalent  of 
desiocated  tartaric  acid ;  water  added  causes 
crystals  of  tartrate  of  silver  to  separate  with 
liberation  of  nitric  acid ;  this  is  neutralized  by 
careful  addition  of  ammonia,  which  also  dis- 
solves tie  tartrate  of  silver ;  the  preparation 
is  then  thickened  with  gnm,  and  coloring  mat- 
ter is  added  at  pleasure.  The  Italian  marking 
ink  is  terchloride  o£  gold  applied  to  cloth  mois- 
tened with  solution  of  chloride  of  tin.  The 
subject  of  indelible  inks  will  be  further  treated 
under  ITiTBiTES. — Sympathetic  inks  are  prepa- 
rations which  when  used  for  writing  leave  no 
visible,  or  at  least  only  colorless,  marks  upon 
the  paper.  These  are  afterward  brought  out 
in  colors  by  exposure  to  heat  or  to  moistm'e, 
or  by  application  of  other  substances.  By  the 
ancients  it  was  known  that  new  milk  or  the 
milky  sap  of  plants  might  be  so  nsed,  the  wri- 
ting with  it  being  made  visible  by  dusting  over 
it  a  black  powder.  The  property  of  writing 
made  with  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to 
turn  black  by  application  of  gaseous  or  liquid 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  known  in  the  I7th 
century,  and  ascribed  to  magnetic  influences. 
The  action  was  afterward  styled  sympathetic, 
and  the  name  has  continued  to  be  applied  to 
the  vaiious  preparations  of  this  nature.  The 
materials  of  the  common  ferro-gallie  inks  may 
be  nsed  separately  for  a  sympathetic  ink,  the 
writing  being  done  with  the  sulphate  of  iron 
solution  and  washed  over  with  that  of  the 
galls,  as  the  writing  of  some  old  manuscripts  is 
now  occasionally  restored.  A  dilute  solution 
of  chloride  of  copper  used  for  writing  is  invisi- 
ble until  the  paper  is  heated,  when  the  letters 
are  seen  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  disappearing 
with  the  heat  that  developed  them.  The  salts 
of  cobalt,  as  the  acetate,  sulphate,  nitrate,  and 
chloride,  possess  a  similar  property,  the  letters 
appearing  blue.  The  addition  of  a  salt  of  nick- 
el renders  them  green.  The  ma^c  or  chemical 
landscapes  are  made  by  the  use  of  these  me- 
tallic salts.  The  sky  being  painted  with  salt 
of  cobalt  alone,  and  foliage  with  the  same 
mixed  with  nickel,  the  application  of  heat 
brings  them  out  in  their  appropriate  colors. 
A  winter  landscape,  with  the  bare  trees  and 
ground  covered  with  snow,  may  thus  by  acces- 
sion of  warmth  be  clothed  with  the  green  hues 
of  summer. — Lithographers  employ  an  ink  for 


tracing  designs  on  paper,  which  arc  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  stone,  composed  of  shell  lac  IJ  02., 
soap  3  oz.,  white  wax  3  02.,  tallow  1  oz.,  a 
strong  solution  of  gum  sandaraoh  3  tablespoon- 
f uls,  and  lampblack ;  also  an  ink  for  taking  im- 
pressions from  engraved  plates,  which  are  to 
be  transferred  to  stone,  composed  of  tallow, 
wax,  and  soap,  each  4  oz,,  shell  lac  3  oz.,  gum 
mastic  3J  oz.,  black  pitch  1^  oz.,  and  lamp- 
black.— Printing  ink  is  a  preparation  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  inks  used  for  other 
purposes ;  and  its  manufacture  demands  no  lit- 
tle skill  and  experience.  It  should  be  of  a  soft 
adhesive  character,  readily  attaching  itself  to 
the  surface  of  the  types,  and  as  easily  trans- 
ferred to  the  paper  pressed  upon  them,  con- 
veying in  a  clear  tint  tlie  exact  stamp.  Thus 
spread  in  a  thin  film  and  pressed  into  the  pa- 
per, it  should  quickly  dry,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  so  incorporated  with  the  paper  as  not 
to  be  removable  by  mechanical  means,  while 
its  composition  insures  for  it  durability  and  a 
power  to  resist  the  action  of  chemical  agents 
as  well  as  atmospheric  influences,  "While  dis- 
posed to  dry  readily  on  being  applied  to  paper, 
it  should  retain  its  softness  in  the  mass  and 
while  excluded  from  the  ^r,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion undergo  no  change.  Its  ii^redients  must 
not  be  of  a  corrosive  nature  to  injure  the  roll- 
ers employed  in  spreading  iL  The  appearance 
of  good  ink  is  glossy  and  somewhat  oily ;  its 
texture  smooth  without  grains;  and  its  te- 
nacity such  as  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the 
linger  pressed  against  it,  and  yet  leave  hut  a 
short  thread  suspended  from  a  portion  taken 
out.  The  usual  materials  employed  in  its  manu- 
facture are  linseed  oil,  rosin,  and  coloring  mat- 
ters. Eosin  oil  is  largely  used  for  some  of  the 
cheaper  inks,  Por  the  best  inks  the  linseed 
oil  is  selected  of  the  purest  quality,  and  this  is 
clarified  by  digesting  it  for  some  hours  with 
dilute  sulphuric  add  at  a  temperature  of  213°, 
and  then  washing  it  with  hot  water ;  it  will 
then  dry  much  more  quickly.  The  oil  is  then 
boiled,  and  the  inflammable  vapors  that  rise 
are  ignited,  and  when  they  have  burned  a  few 
minutes  a  cover  is  placed  over  the  vessel,  extin- 
guishing the  flame.  The  boiling  is  not  stopped 
until  a  drop  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  cold  sur- 
face is  covered  with  a  film  as  it  cools,  A  portion 
of  rosin  is  then  dissolved  in  the  oil,  the  quan- 
tity depending  on  the  degree  of  stiffness  the 
ink  may  require;  that  for  books  and  stiong, 
stiff  paper  bearing  more  rosin,  and  receiving 
in  consequence  more  gloss,  than  the  ink  for 
newspapers.  The  degree  of  viscidity  given  to 
the  oil  should  also  have  reference  to  the  nse 
required  of  the  ink.  For  letterpress  printing 
soap  should  be  added  to  the  materials  to  enable 
the  ink  to  be  taken  np  clearly  from  the  types 
without  smearing.  The  best  kind  is  yellow 
rosin  soap,  cut  np  into  slices,  dried,  reduced  to 
powder,  and  incorporated  with  the  oil  and 
rosin,  or  varnish,  and  before  mixing  placed 
again  over  the  fire  to  expel  any  remaining 
moisture.      Lampblack   is   almost   universally 
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INKBEREY 

employed  as  the  coloriog  matter;  and  mueb 
care  is  given  in  the  manufacture  of  this  arti- 
cle to  obtain  it  of  the  very  best  quality.    Oth- 
er carbonaceous  blades  reduced  to  inipalp  b 
powder  are  sometames  employed.    For  col      d 
inks  various  pipnents  are  introduced  inst    d 
The  mixture  is  made  with  the  hot  comp    nd 
of  burnt  oil  and  rosin  in  a  cylindrical  \ 
in  which  a  revolving  shaft  with  arms  ser       as 
a  stirrer.    From  this  the  ink  is  drawn  off      d 
is  then  ground  in  a  mill  until  the  ingredi  nts 
are  thoroughly  incorporated.    Varioaa  r     p 
may  be  found  in  Ure's  "  Dictionary  "  and  Mu 
pratt's  "Chemistry"  for  printing  inks  o       h 
er  materials  than  the  above.     For  ancien   p 
cesses  see  the  work  of  Canepaiins,  De  A 
mentig  cujiacumque  Qenerii  (Eotterdam, 
INKBEEEI,  the  popular  name  of  ilea  g 
a  shrub  now  placea  in  the  same  genus  wi  h   h 
holly,  but  formerly  known  as  prinoi  g 
It  is  slender  and  rather  graceful,  usually 
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Inkberry  (Ilex  glabra). 

ft.  high,  but  sometimes  much  taller ;  its  lanceo- 
late or  oblong  leaves,  sparingly  toothed  toward 
the  apex,  are  an  inch  or  more  long,  evei^een, 
leathery,  shining  on  the  upper  surface,  and  of 
a  fine  dark  green  color ;  the  smdl  flowers  are 
axUlavy,  and  the  solitary  fertile  ones  produce 
small  black   beriies.     It  is  found  in  sandy 


tent  fevers,  but  its  chief  use  is  for  decoration. 
Its  delicate  brilliant  green  leaves,  upon  slender 
flerible  stems,  especially  fit  it  for  working  in 
with  flowers  in  bouquets.  Quantities  of  it  are 
sent  from  the  southern  counties  of  New  Jersey 
to  the  New  York  florists,  who  keep  it  in  good 
eondition  in  a  cool  cellar  for  several  months. 

■NKEBlUit,  a  Russian  village  in  the  south  of 
the  Crimea,  on  the  site  o£  a  ruined  city,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Ctenos  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
at  the  head  of  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol,  and 
35  m.  S.  8.  W.  of  Simferopol.     It  stands  at  the 


foot  of  a  hill  rising  several  hundred  feet  per- 
pendicularly above  the  vnliey  of  the  Tchernaya, 
crowned  by  massive  walls  and  ) 
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w  ere  probably  made  by  the  persecuted  Anans, 
and  were  afterward  occupied  by  Christian 
cenobites,  as  is  shown  by  the  paintings,  chapels, 
and  remains  of  altars  found  in  them.  On  the 
heights  of  Inkerman,  on  the  side  of  the  valley 
opposite  to  the  ruins,  the  Russians  were  de- 
feated, Nov.  5,  185i,  by  the  Trench  and  Eng- 
lish. A  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  fall- 
on  has  been  erected  on  the  battle  field. 

INMIN,  Heiry,  an  American  painter,  born  in 
Utica,  K  Y.,  Oct:  20, 1801,  died  in  New  Ytirk, 
Jan.  17,  1846.  lie  was  preparing  to  enter  the 
West  Point  academy  when  his  taste  for  art  led 
him  to  become  a  pupil  of  Jarvis  the  portrait 
painter,  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed  for  seven 
years.  Among  his  most  characteristic  por- 
traits are  those  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Bish- 
op White,  and  Jacob  Barker.  He  also  painted 
landscape,  gewre,  and  history.  In  1844  infirm 
health  led  him  to  visit  England,  where  he  was 
the  guest  of  Wordsworth,  whose  portrdt  he 
painted,  aa  well  as  those  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Loi'd  Chancellor  Cottenham,  and  Ifacaulay. 
On  his  return  to  New  York  in  1845  he  began 
a  series  of  historical  paintings  for  the  national 
capitoL  He  was  engaged  upon  one  represent- 
ing the  cabin  of  Daniel  Boone  in  the  wilds  of 
Kentucky  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

DfS  (anc.  (En.ua),  a  river  of  central  Europe, 
one  of  the  principal  tributaiies  of  the  Danube. 
It  rises  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Grisons  out  of 
the  smdl  lake  of  Longhino,  W.  of  Mount  Ber- 
nina,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7,000  ft.  It 
crosses  the  Grisons  frontier  above  the  gorge  of 
Finsterm!lnz,  enters  Tyrol  by  a  narrow  valley. 
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and  runs  with  great  impetuosity  through  tlie 
northern  district,  poiticularlj"  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Inn  valleys,  to  the  horder  of  8.  E.  Ba- 
varia, which  it  orosaeB  a  few  miles  N.  of  the 
fortress  of  Kufstein.  Aft«r  a  course  N.  and 
then  E.  for  about  90  ra.  through  Bavaria,  it 
reaches  Braunau  on  the  Austrian  frontier, 
whence  it  flows  in  a  N.  direction,  forming  the 
honndarj  between  Bavaria  and  Austria,  until 
it  Joins  the  Danube  at  Pasaau,  after  an  entire 
course  of  316  m.  Navigation  begins  at  Inns- 
pruck,  and  becomes  conmderable  lieiow  Hall. 
Steamljoats  ply  on  the  Inn,  and  on  ita  largest 
tributary  the  Salzach.  The  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Ei^adine,  which  is  situated  near  the  sources 
and  extends  aloi^  the  banl:s  of  the  Inn,  is 
also  called  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Inn,  where 
in  the  Eompnsh  language,  which  is  spoken  by 
the  inhabitants,  the  name  of  the  river  is  On. 

IHK,  according  to  judiciat  decision,  "a  house 
where  the  traveller  is  furnished  witli  every- 
thing which  he  has  occa^on  for  while  on  his 
way."  It  is  sometimes  important  to  determine 
whether  a  house  be  an  inn  and  the  master  an 
innkeeper,  because  of  the  legal  rights,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  pecnliar  and 
stringent  liahiUties,  of  an  innkeeper.  It  is 
clear  that  while  a  sign  is  the  usual  and  proper 
evidence  that  a  house  is  an  inn,  it  is  neither 
essential  to  an  inn  nor  the  only  evidence  of  it. 
A  mere  coffee  house,  or  an  eating  room,  is  not 
an  inn.  Neither  is  a  hoarding  house;  hot  the 
distinction  between  a  boarding  house  and  an 
inn  is  not  always  easy,  in  fact  or  in  law;  and 
it  is  the  more  difficult,  because  the  same  house 
may  be  an  inn  as  to  some  persons  within  it,  and 
a  boarding  house  as  to  others.  The  best  test  of 
this  qnesuon  we  apprehend  to  be  the  transient- 
ness  or  the  fisedness  of  the  alleged  guest.  The 
old  law  constantly  held  'that  an  inn  is  for  the 
benefit  franiientium.  By  this  is  not  meant 
that  a  guest  of  an  inn  loses  liis  rights,  or  that 
the  innkeeper  loses  his  rights  over  him,  if  the 
gnest  remains  a  long  time  in  the  inn,  provided 
he  remains  there  as  in  an  inn ;  and  he  does  so, 
if  he  makes  no  contract,  and  comes  under  no 
obligation,  to  stay  a  moment  longer  than  he 
chooses  to.  If  he  goes  to  an  inn,  occupies  his 
room,  and  tal;es  bis  meals,  with  the  right  at  any 
moment  of  going  away,  and  of  paying  for  what 
be  has  bad  up  to  that  moment,  and  nothing 
more,  he  continues  to  be  a  gnest  although  he 
remain  there  a  year  or  years.  But  if,  upon 
going  there,  or  at  any  time  afterward,  he  makes 
abargdnbyforceof  which  he  must  stay  at  least 
so  long,  whether  it  be  a  week  or  a  month,  he  is 
DO  longer  a  "transient  person,"  and  loses  the 
peculiar  character  of  a  guest  at  an  inn. 

INNESS,  Gesrge,  an  American  landscape  paint- 
er, bom  in  Newburgh  N.  Y.,  May  1. 1826.  His 
parents  removed  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he 
early  learned  drawing  and  the  rudiments  of  oil 
painting.  He  has  from  his  yonth  been  subject 
to  epilepsy,  which  has  interfered  materially 
with  the  consecutive  pursuit  of  his  art.  When 
16  years  old  he  went  to  New  York  to  study 


INNKEEPER 

engraving,  bat  ill  health  obliged  him  to  return 
home,  where  he  continued  to  sketch  and  paint 
until  his  20th  year.  He  then  passed  a  month 
in  the  studio  of  Regis  Gignoux  in  New  York, 
which  is  all  the  regular  instruction  he  ever 
had.  He  made  two  visits  to  Europe,  and  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  Italy.  For  a  number 
of  years  after  his  return  he  made  his  home 
near  Boston,  where  some  of  his  best  pictures 
were  painted.  In  1862  he  went  to  reside  at 
Eagleswood,  near  Pertli  Amhoy,  N.  J.,  and  a 
few  years  later  removed  to  New  York.  Inness 
is  very  unequal  in  his  efforts,  but  lovers  of  na- 
ture find  much  to  admire  in  his  landscapes. 
He  inclines  to  the  French  school  in  style,  and 
has  been  compared  not  inaptly  with  Rousseau. 
A  follower  of  Swedenborg,  he  deals  largely  in 
allegory,  and  uses  the  forms  of  nature  to  iUus- 
trate  thought.  Among  his  best  pictures  are 
"  The  Sign  of  Promise,"  "  Peace  and  Plenty," 
''  Going  out  of  the  Woods,"  "  A  Vision  of 
Faith,"  "  The  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death," 
"The  Apocalyptic  Vision  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem and  Eiver  of  Life,"  "  A  Passing  Storm," 
"Snmmer  Afternoon,"  "Twilight,"and  "Light 
Triumphant,"  In  1870  he  went  witli  his  fam- 
ily to  Rome,  where  he  still  remains.  To  the. na- 
tional academy  exhibition  of  1874  he  sent  a  pic- 
ture entitled  "  Washing  Day,  near  Perugia." 

UfSKEEPEKi  Pnblic  policy  imposes  npon  an 
innkeeper  a  heavy  responwbility.  (See  Bail- 
ment.) He  is  liable  as  an  insurer  of  the  prop- 
erty of  bis  guests  within  his  charge,  against 
everything  but  the  act  of  God  or  the  public 
enemy,  or  the  n^ligence  or  fraud  of  the  own- 
er of  the  property.  He  would  therefore  be 
liable  for  a  loss  caused  by  his  own  servants,  by 
other  guests,  by  robbery  within  or  from  with- 
out the  house,  burglary,  riots,  or  mobs ;  for  n 
mob  is  not  a  public  enemy  in  this  sense.  It  is 
however  a  good  defence  to  the  innkeeper,  that 
his  guest's  Toss  was  caused  by  the  guest's  ser- 
vant or  company,  or  by  bis  negligence  of  any 
kind ;  or  that  the  property  was  never  in  charge 
of  the  innkeeper  because  the  guest  had  retained 
it  in  his  own  possession  and  under  his  own 
control.  This  last  defence,  however,  is  not 
made  out  by  merely  showing  that  the  guest  re- 
ceived and  accepted  a  key  of  the  room  or  of  a 
closet,  or  that  ne  exercised  some  preference 
and  gire  some  directions  as  to  where  the  prop- 
erty should  be  placed.  But  stiD  an  innkeeper 
may  protect  himself  by  requiring  reasonable 
precautions  from  the  guest.  Thus,  if  he  ap- 
point a  certain  place  of  deposit  for  certain 
goods,  as  a  safe  for  money  or  jewelry,  with 
notice  to  his  guests  that  he  will  not  be  respon- 
sible for  their  property  of  this  kind  if  not  put 
there,  and  a  guest  disregai-d  tliis,  the  innkeeper 
is  exonerated.  But  no  especial  delivery  of  the 
goods  to  the  innkeeper  is  necessary  to  chai-ge 
him,  if  they  ai-e  in  his  custody  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  is  also  held  that  he  cannot  refuse 
to  receive  a  gnest  without  good  cause,  as  that 
his  house  is  fiall,  or  that  the  guest  is  disorderly, 
or  has  infectious  disease,  or  disi'eputable  habits 
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or  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  guest 
has  no  right  to  select  and  insist  upon  a  partic- 
nlar  apartment,  or  put  it  to  other  purposes  than 
those  for  which  it  was  designed. — An  innkeep- 
er is  of  course  liable  like  any  other  person  (or 
any  loss  or  injury  caused  by  his  own  default  or 
negligence ;  and  so  a  boarding-honse  keeper 
is  liable  to  this  exteot.  But  an  innkeeper  is 
liable  for  the  loss  of  or  injury  to  property  of 
a  guest,  without  the  innkeeper's  own  default  of 
any  kind.  So,  if  he  receive  the  horse  and  car- 
riage of  a  guest,  and  put  them  under  an  open 
sited,  away  from  his  premises,  or  leave  tiem 
in  the  open  road,  beoanae  he  is  crowded,  and 
is  accustomed  to  put  them  there  when  crowded, 
he  is  still  liable  for  them  as  insurer.  On  the 
other  hand,  and  perhaps  as  some  compensation 
for  these  stringent  liabilities,  an  innkeeper  has 
a  lien  on  the  goods  of  his  guest,  for  his  charges 
against  the  guest;  and  he  even  has  this  lien 
on  3  horse  or  carriage,  or  other  property  stolen 


none  on  the  clothing  actually  at  the  time 
his  person.  But  the  innkeeper's  lien  probably 
reaches  all  other  property  of  the  guest,  and 
extends  so  far  as  to  cover  the  whole  amount 
flue  by  the  guest  for  himself,  his  servants,  or 
his  animals  But  whore  a  person  visits  an  inn 
by  -special  invitation  as  a  friend,  or  by  general 
invitation  as  one  of  many,  or  as  one  of  the 
publK,  on  a  certain  day,  without  paying  or 
bimg  expected  to  pay  anything,  it  has  been 
held  that  the  innkeeper  is  liable  to  the  visitor 
only  for  losses  or  injuries  caused  by  the  inn- 
keeper's own  default  or  n^lect. 

IflHrOCENT,  the  name  of  IS  popes,  of  whom 
the  follow  ing  are  the  most  important.  I.  Saint, 
born  m  Albano,  died  March  12,  or,  according 
to  Bironius,  July  38, 41 Y.  He  succeeded  Anas- 
tasius  I  Apnl  37,  402.  On  bis  accession  he 
interceded  withont  avail  in  behalf  of  the  ex- 
iled John  Ohr38ostom,  and  excommunicated 
Theophilus  of  Alejandria  and  other  persecu- 
tors of  the  sdut.  The  Donatists  havmg  been 
condemned  by  the  council  of  OarUiage  (405), 
he  persuaded  the  emperor  Honorius  to  enact 
severe  laws  against  them.  On  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Alano  at  the  head  of  the  Visigoths, 
he  tried  to  save  Rome  from  these  barbarians, 
and  went  to  Ravenna  to  solicit  the  interference 
of  the  emperor;  but  during  his  absence  the 
city  was  taken  in  August,  410,  and  plundered. 
Aft«r  the  departure  of  the  Goths,  Innocent  re- 
turned to  Eome  and  exerted  himself  to  relieve 
the  ruined  metropolis.  His  zeal  and  charity 
endeared  him  to  the  Romans,  heathen  as  well 
as  Christian.  He  condemned  the  doctrines  of 
Polagius,  who  v/as  supported  by  some  Chris- 
tians in  the  East,  and  evinced  great  severity 
against  the  Novatians,  who  were  numerous 
in  Italy.  His  feast  is  celebrated  on  July  38. 
Thirty  letters  attributed  to  hira  have  been 
printed  in  Labbe's  ConciUa,  vol.  ii. ;  and  Gen- 
nadio,  in  his  De  Scriptoribui  Ecelesicmtieis,  has 
given  also  as  his  a  Decretum  Oeeidentalium  et 
vou  IX.— 19 
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OrieataliaTih  EcclestU  adueraus  Pelagianos  da- 
tum, which  was  published  by  his  successor, 
Zosimus  L  IL  flr^;*ria  de'  Papt,  or  Paparcstlii, 
bom  in  Eome  about  1090,  died  there  in  Septem- 
ber, 1143.  He  was  first  a  monk  and  afterward 
abbot  of  the  convent  of  St.  Nicholas,  was  made 
cardinal  by  Urban  n.,  and  (^pointed  in  1134 
"legate  to  France  by  Oalixtus  II.  His  virtues, 
eloquence,  and  sweetness  of  temper  secured 
him  the  afEections  of  his  colleagues ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Honorius  II.,  before  the  event 
couid  be  generally  known,  he  was  somewhat 
hastily  proclaimed  pope  by  17  cardinals ;  but 
some  of  them  who  were  dissatisfied  niet  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  and  gave  their  vote 
in  behdf  of  Pietro  di  Leone,  who  assumed  the 
appellation  of  Anaclotns  II.  Pietro  was  pos- 
sessed of  immense  wealth,  which  he-  lavished 
to  make  himself  popular  among  the  Eomans. 
He  was  soon  acknowledged  all  over  Italy,  while 
Innocent  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Prance. 
In  an  assembly  of  bishops  at  Li^ge,  March  29, 
1131,  at  which  Lothaire  II.  of  Germany  was 
present,  he  declined  the  offer  made  by  the  latter 
to  restore  his  anthority  in  Rome,  on  condition 
of  the  pope's  granting  himself  and  his  successors 
the  right  of  investiture.  Returning  to  Pranc*, 
Innocent  secured  the  cooperation  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, who  accompanied  Mm  to  Italy.  There  he 
was  Joined  by  Lothaire  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
whose  services  were  rewarded  by  the  temporary 
cession  to  that  monarch  of  the  provinces  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  eonntess  MatUda.  Af- 
ter holding  a  council  at  Piaoenza,  Innocent  re- 
entered Rome  with  Lothmre  May  1,  1133,  and 
crowned  binn  emperor  in  the  church  of  St. 
John  Lateran,  Anacletus,  however,  still  held 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  and  sev- 
erd  fortjraseB ;  he  was  also  supported  by  Ro- 
ger, king  of  Sicily ;  and  Innocent  was  again  driv- 
en from  Eome,  to  which  he  did  not  return 
until  the  death  of  his  opponent  in  1138.  He 
had  now  to  negotiate  for  the  abdication  of 
Victor  rv.,  another  antipope  who  had  succeed- 
ed Anacletus,  and  to  secure  the  submission  of 
the  rehelliouB  cardinals.  He  was  then  enabled 
to  hold  the  second  general  council  of  Lateran, 
which  was  opened  April  8,  1139,  and  attended 
by  more  than  1,000  bishops.  But  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Eing  Roger,  and  beii^  taken  pris- 
oner oonld  r^ain  his  liberty  only  by  con- 
fii-ming  this  prince  in  the  possession  of  Sicily 
and  the  titTe  of  king,  which  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  him  in  1130  by  Anacletus.  Yield- . 
ing  to  the  entreaties  of  St.  Bernard,  he  con- 
demned in  1140  the  opinions  of  Abelard ;  but 
soon  becoming  embroiled  in  a  quarrel  with 
Lonis  VII.  of  France,  he  put  his  kingdom 
under  an  interdict.  This  difficulty  was  not 
yet  settled  when  the  Romans,  discontented 
with  some  of  the  pope's  measures,  and  excited 
by  the  preaching  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  rose  in 
arms  agwnst  Innocent,  and  reestablished  the 
senate  and  the  tribunes  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
pope  died  soon  after.  Forty-three  letters  of 
Innocent  II.  are  printed  in  Labbe's  ConciUa, 
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vol.  X.  IIL  GIOTannl  Lotario  Conti,  bom  at  Ana- 
ffoi  about  1161,  died  in  Penigia,  Jnly  16,  1216. 
Being  from  his  childhood  destined  for  the 
church,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  theology, 
and  then  to  the  university  of  Bologna,  where 
he  mastered  the  science  of  law.  He  retnmed 
to  Rome  in  1181  and  in  1190  was  made  car- 
dinal deacon  by  his  uncle,  Pope  Clement  III." 
Being  coldly  treated  by  Oelestine  III.,  Clem- 
ent's successor,  he  retired  to  Anagni,  where 
he  composed  his  treatise  i>«  Oontemptn  Mitndi, 
she  de  MUerm  HuTuawB  Oonditiotiis.  On 
the  day  that  Celestine  died,  Jan.  8,  1198,  al- 
though but  37  years  o!d,  he  was  unanimously 
chosenhis  successor  by  the  college  of  cardinals. 
He  relnctantly  accepted  the  tiara;  but  as  soon 
as  he  was  firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  he  show- 
ed himself  a  worthy  successor  of  Gregory  VII, 
Aiming  to  establi^  the  supremacy  of  papal 

!)ower,  he  soon  made  his  influence  felt  in  near- 
y  every  part  of  Christendom.    His  first 
orestore  order  ""  "'  "    -'—'-'-'--''- 


^ance  to  the  emperor;  he  then  extended  his 
authority  over  the  cities  of  central  Italy  which 
had  been  usurped  by  vassals  of  the  empire, 
and,  while  vindicating  his  political  rights,  ap- 
peared as  the  champion  of  justice,  humanity, 
and  morality.  PhUip  Augustas  of  France  hav- 
ing repndiated  his  wife  Ingebni^  of  Denmark 
to  marry  A^es  of  Meran,  Innocent  escom- 
mnnioated  him  in  1199,  and  put  his  kingdom 
nnder  an  interdict.  After  resisting  for  eight 
months,  the  kii^  yielded  to  the  pontifical  au- 
thority, dismissed  his  new  que«n,  and  took 
haok  the  Danish  princess.  Innocent  had  pre- 
viously been  instrumental  in  brining  abont  a 
five  years'  truce  between  Philip  Ai^stus  and 
Eichard  I.  of  England.  About  the  same  time 
he  was  appointed  guardian  of  young  Frederick 
of  Hohenstaufen,  the  son  of  the  late  emperor 
Henry  Tl.,  and  of  Oonstanza,  qneen  of  Naples 
and  Sicily ;  but  ho  refused  Frederick  the  inves- 
titure of  his  kingdom  of  Sicily  until  he  had  set 
at  liberty  Queen  Sibyl,  her  daughter,  and  her 
son  ■William,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
Henry,  VI.  He  was  soon  called  to  interfere 
in  the  political  affairs  of  Germany.  Philip 
of  Swabia  and  Otho  of  Bnmswiok  were  now 
contending  for  the  imperial  crown.  Innocent, 
aft*r  trying  in  vain  to  bring  abont  a  pacifica- 
tion between  the  rivals,  took  tie  part  of  the 
latter,  who  nevertheless  was  unable  to  stand 
his  ground,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
England.  Meanwhile  the  pope  had  increased 
.  his  power  in  Italy,  Mid  concluded  with  the 
cities  of  Lomhardy  an  alliance  against  Philip  of 
Swabia,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  reappear 
as  a  mediator;  he  proposed  a  compromise, 
leaving  Philip  in  nndisputed  right  to  the  impe- 
rial crown,  and  dedarii^  Otho  his  successor. 
This  agreement  had  scarcely  been  entered  into 
when  the  emperor  was  murdered  by  one  of  his 
followers.  Otho  was  immediately  acknowl- 
edged by  most  of  the  German  princes,  and  in 


1209  proceeded  to  Rome,  wliere  he  received 
the  imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of  the  pope. 
But  the  new  emperor  soon  showed  signs  of  de- 
termined hostility  to  the  power  of  Bie  pope, 
seized  npon  several  cities  of  central  Italy,  and 
claimed  Naples  and  Sicily  as  fiefs  of  the  em- 
pire. Innocent  at  once  escommnnicated  him, 
called  for  the  assistance  of  France,  and  snm- 

the  electors  to  choose  another  emperor. 

They  deposed  Otho  in  1312,  and  electe(J  Fred- 
erick, king  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Innocent 
acted  also  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  events 
which  marked  the  latter  part  of  King  John's 
reign  in  England.  The  election  of  Stephen 
Langton  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbnry, 
supported  by  the  pope  and  opposed  by  the  king, 
was  the  cause*  of  a  protracted  dispute,  in  the 
course  of  which  John,  resorting  to  violent  and 
even  cruel  measures,  saw  his  kingdom  placed 
nnder  an  interdict,  and  himself  escommunica- 
ted,  and  finally  deposed  by  the  pope,  Philip  Au- 
gustus being  directed  to  put  the  sentence  into 
execution.  John,  frightened  into  submission, 
complied  with  the  humiliating  terms  which 
were  dictated  to  him  by  the  pope's  legate,  and 
put  his  dominions  under  the  protection  of 
the  Roman  see  (1213).  Innocent  immediately 
commanded  the  king  of  France  to  desist  from 
the  attack  upon  England,  which  belonged  to 
the  church;  thenceforth  taking  np  the  cause 
of  his  vassal,  he  supported  him  in  his  contest 
agdnst  his  revolted  subjects  and  the  attacks  of 
Louis  of  France,  the  son  of  Philip  Augustus, 
but  could  not  prevent  his  being  driven  out  of 
England.  His  zeal  in  maintaining  the  sanctity 
of  marriage  was  also  displayed  in  the  case  of 
Alfonso  IS.,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  who 
had  taken  to  wife  his  own  niece,  a  daughter  of 
Sancho  I.  of  Portugal.  As  both  princes  resist- 
ed the  repeated  remonstrances  of  the  pope,  he 
laid  their  kingdoms  nnder  an  interdict  and 
themselves  under  the  baa  of  excommunication, 
until  the  scandal  ceased.  Afterward  he  united 
these  sovereigns  and  the  kings  of  Aragon  and 
Navarre  in  a  crusade  against  the  Moors,  which 
resulted  in  the  victory  of  Navas  de  Tolosa,  Ju- 
ly 16,  1213.  Pedro  II.  of  Aragon  was  crown- 
ed inKome  by  Innocent,  to  whom  he  did  hom- 
age for  his  dominions;  and  the  title  of  king 
was  conferred  on  Leo  of  Armenia,  Premislas 
of  Bohemia,  and  JoMinicus  prince  of  the  Bul- 
garians. In  Norway  Sverrer  the  Great  had 
balHed  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  legates  of 
Celestine  III.  to  check  his  tyranny.  Innocent, 
being  appealed  to  by  the  king  and  his  nobles, 
after  hearing  both  parties,  excommunicated 
Sverrer,  and  released  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance.  One  of  his  first  undertakings  after 
his  election  had  been  to  preach  and  organize  the 
fourth  crusade.  Its  failure  arose  from  the  vio- 
lation of  the  oath  imposed  by  him  on  its  chiefs 
not  to  make  war  on  any  Christian  power.  He 
displayed  the  most  uncompromising  severity 
against  heresy,  the  extirpation  of  which  wi 
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tlie  Albigenses,  whidi  was  carried  on  by  his 
legates  and  Simon  de  Montfort  with  sucli  rigor 
and  cruelty  as  finally  to  draw  his  censure  npon 
them.  After  being  for  18  years  the  ruling 
spirit  of  his  age,  be  was  carried  off  by  a  vio- 
lent fever  which  terminated  in  paralysis.  In- 
nocent's works  (Cologne,  1563  and  1576 ;  Ven- 
ice, 1578)  consist  of  theological  discourses, 
homilies,  a  commentary  on  the  seven  peniten- 
tial psalraa,  and  a  number  of  letters.  His  let- 
tera,  which  are  the  most  important  in  a  histor- 
ical point  of  view,  were  printed  by  Baluze  in 
2  vols.  fol.  (Paris,  1682),  to  which  BrSguigny 
and  Du  Theil  in  17WI  added  2  vols,  contdning 
new  letters  collected  from  the  Vatican  ar- 
chives, ■  Innocent  ia  the  author  of  a  celebrated 
hymn,  Veni  Sancte  Spiritua.  The  Stahat  Ma- 
ter, which  is  also  attributed  to  him,  is  claimed 
aa  the  work  of  a  Franciscan,  The  German  his- 
torian F.  Hurter  has  pnblished  a  remarkable 
histo^  of  this  pope :  GeaeMchfe  Papst  Inno- 
eem  ill.  lind  seiner  Zeitgenoaaen  (4  vols.  8vo, 
Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1834-'42).  See  also  his 
life  by  A.  E.  de  Gasparin  (Paris,  1878).  I¥. 
iBDMMt  XL,  Btneddto  Megudehl,  born  in  Oomo. 
May  16,  1611,  died  in  Eom^  Ai^.  12,  1689, 
Historians  have  confounded  him  with  a  name- 
sake and  relative,  who  was  a  soldier  in  his 
youth,  bnt  embraced  the  ecclesiaatieal  profes- 
sion. Benedetto  was  descended  from  a  wealthy 
family,  began  his  studies  in  the  Jesuit  college 
of  Como,  and  graduated  in  theology  and  canon 
law  at  Rome,  where  he  received  holy  orders. 
He  was  made  cardinal  .by  Innocent  S.  His 
virtues  and  talents  secured  him  genera]  esteem ; 
and  on  his  accession  to  the  papal  throne,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  revive  tie  ancient  discipline  of 
the  church.  He  attempted  to  curtail  the  ri^ht 
of  asylum,  which,  being  possessed  by  foreign 
ambassadors,  had  esteuded  to  the  entire  dis- 
tricts where  their  residence  was  situated.  His 
good  intentions  were  partly  baffled  by  the  op- 
position of  Marshal  d'Estries,  the  French  am- 
bassador ;  but  he  was  prudent  enough  to  avoid 
at  the  time  an  open  rupture  with  Louis  XIV. 
The  domineering  spirit  of  the  king  soon  gave 
rise  to  a  quarrd.  In  1673  a  decree  of  Louis 
ordered  the  regale,  that  is,  the  royal  privilege 
of  receiving  the  revenues  and  granting  at  pleas- 
ure the  benefices  of  vacant  bishoprics,  to  be  ex- 
tended over  the  provinces  of  France  in  which 
it  had  not  yet  been  in  existence ;  this  was  op- 
posed by  tlie  bishops  of  Alet  and  Pamiers, 
whom  the  pope  earnestly  supported.  The  king 
then  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  the  bish- 
ops of  his  kingdom,  who  not  only  supported 
his  policy  concerning  the  regale,  but  issued 
the  celebrated  propositions  of  March,  1682, 
declaring  the  power  of  the  pope  inferior  tc 
that  of  a  general  connciL  and  maintaining  the 
special  rights  and  privileges  of  the  GaUiean 
church.  In  answer  to  this  Innocent  held  a  sol- 
emn consistory,  severely  censured  the  bishops 
who  had  taken  part  in  tie  proceedings,  which 
a  bull  doolared  null  and  void,  ordered  the  four 
propositions  to  be  burned,  and  refused  to  f 
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canonical  confirmation  to  such  bishops  as  had 
been  newly  appointed  by  the  king.  This  con- 
test was  embittered  by  the  renew^  of  tho  quar- 
rel about  the  right  of  asylnm.  By  a  brief  of 
May  12, 1687,  Innocent  formally  abolished  that 
right,  and  excommnnioated  ah  who  should 
maintMn  it.  Louis  XIV.  at  once  gave  orders 
to  his  new  ambassador,  the  marquis  de  Lavar- 
din,  to  uphold  the  disputed  privilege,  even  by 
force ;  and  the  marquis  accordingly  made  a 
solemn  and  threatening  entrance  into  Borne  at 
the  head  of  about  800  armed  men.  The  pope, 
considering  him  excommunicated  de  facto,  de- 
clined to  receive  him,  and  ordered  worship  to 
be  discontinued  wherever  he  should  present 
himself.  The  king,  exasperated  at  the  pope's 
firmness,  caused  his  parliament  and  a  number 
of  French  bishops  to  appeal  to  a  generd  coun- 
cil i^ainst  Innocent's  measures,  had  his  nuncio 
arrested  at  Paris,  and  seized  npon  Avignon. 
The  pope  continued  inflexible  to  the  last.  It 
was  during  his  pontificate  that  Michael  Moli- 
nos,  a  Spanish  priest,  advanced  in  his  "Spirit- 
ual Guide "  the  mystical  doctrine  known  as 
quietism.    The  book  was  condemned  by  the  in- 

auisition.  Sept,  3, 1687;  the  author  abjured  his 
octrine  publicly;  and  the  proceedings  were 
approved  i>y  the  pope.  In  1688  he  received  an 
embassy  from  the  Idng  of  Siam,  who  had  been 
converted  by  Jesuit  missionaries.  Some  hiatti- 
rians  have  aiBrmed  that  the  Jesuits  accused 
Innocent  XI,  of  Jansenism ;  this  the  Jesuits 
deny,  and  there  exists  no  evidence  of  the  accu- 
sation. His  repeated  entreaties  induced  John 
Sobieski  to  reUeve  Vienna  in  September,  1683, 
when  besieged  by  the  Turks;  the  pope  and  the 
cardinals  contributing  a  subsidy  of  400,000 
crowns  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

IMS  OF  COBRT,  colleges  in  London,  in  which 
students  of  law  reside  and  pursue  their  studies. 
In  England  at  a  very  early  date  the  science  of 
law  was  taught  in  the  metropolis  in  certain 
buildings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  courts 
of  law  which  were  called  inns  of  court,  inn 
anciently  signifying  a  mansion  or  place.  The 
establishment  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  at 
Westminster  led  to  the  gathering  in  its  neighbor- 
hood of  the  whole  body  of  "common"  law- 
yers, and  to  the  establishment  in  the  metropo- 
lis of  hostels  or  ko^iUa  eurm,  which  were 
so  called  because  they  were  attached  to  or  de- 
pendent npon  the  court.  These  hostels  were 
occupied  by  the  lawyers  as  offices  and  some- 
times as  dwellings,  and  contained  also  schools 
where  the  law  was  studied.  Bnt  in  1346  the 
knights  hospitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 
to  whom  the  pope  had  granted  the  English 
estates  of  the  suppressed  order  of  knights 
templars,  leased  the  buildings  and  gardens  of 
the  templars  in  London  to  certain  students  of 
the  common  law,  who  established  in  them  a 
hostel  or  inn  of  court.  The  place  continued 
to  be  called  the  Temple,  from  its  former  occu- 

Eants.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  num- 
or  of  inns  increased  to  four,  which  still  exist, 
viz.:  the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple, 
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Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn,  each  of  which 
contained  200  memhers.    Stow,  in  hia  "Sur- 
Tcy  o£  London"  (1598),  says  of  the  lawyers 
who  tounpied  these  inns       These  societies  are 
no  lorporatiOnB,  nor  have  any  judicial  p'wer 
over  their  memlers  bnt  have  certain  trder« 
among  themselves  which  ly  consent  have  the 
forte  of  laws     For  slight  offences  they  are 
only  escommoned    that  is,  put  out  of  com 
inons    whiL.h  i"  not  to  eat  witli  the  re  t  in 
their  halls     and  for  greater    they  lose  th 
chambers,  and  are  expelled  the  house 
being  once  espelled,  they  we  not  to  be  adr 
by  anv  of  the  other  three  societies     The  ^ 
tlemen  m  these  societies  may  be  divided  ml 
four  ranks    1  benchers    2  ntter  benchers 
inner  banisters    4,  students       In  conrse     f 
time  two  bodies  weie  formed  called  the    Hon 
orable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temjle     and  the 

Honorable  Society  of  the  M  ddle  Temple 
who  held  their  buildiUni  as  tenants  of  the 
knights  hoipitaUers  nntil  the  suppre'<sion  of 
monastic  bodies  hv  Henry  VIII  aEter  which 
they  held  them  if  the  crcwn  by  lea.e  In 
ie08  the  buildjnga  of  the  tuo  temples  were 
grantel  bj  letters  patent  of  James  I  to  th 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  the  recorler  t 
London  and  the  benchers  and  treasurers  of  tl  t 
Inner  and  Middle  Temples  for  lodging  re 
ception,  and  education  cf  the  professors  and 
students  of  the  laws  and  it  i"  by  Mrtue  rf 
these  grants  that  they  are  still  held  by  an  m 
corporated  society  of  the  "  stnden  s  and  prac 
tisers  of  the  laws  of  England       The  Temple 

garden,  which  lies  between  Wh  tefr  ars  and 
Essex  street,  has  been  celebrated  bj  CI     les 

Lamb  and  Leigh  Bunt, 

and  «  as  much  frequent 

ed  as  a  pleasnre  walk 

dnnngthelTlhandiath  

centuries     In  the  hall  -^^ 

of  the  Inner  Temple  a 

noble  room  ornament 

ed   mth    emblemati  al 

paintings  Iv  Sir  James 

Thnrnhill   and  by  por 

traits  of  Littleton  and 

Coke  dinner  IS  prepared 

for  the  members  of  the 

inn  every  day  during 

term  time.   Students  of 

law  must  keep  13  terms, 

that  is,  five  years,  at  the 

inns   of   court   before 

they  are  entitled  to  be 

called  to  the  bar,  and 

those     of     the    Inner 

Temple  are  required  to 

dine    in   this  hall    at 

least  four  times  in  each 

tenn.    On  certain  "grand  days  "  the  judges, 

the  masters  in  chancery,  and  many  of  the  lead- 
ing lawyers  of  England  dine  here,  together 

with  a  lai^  aasemblage  of  the  students.    For- 
merly the  Inner  Temple  was  celebrated  for  the 

magniflcence  of  its  entertainments  and  I'evels, 


especially  in  the  ICth  and  1' 
h^l  of  the  Middle  Temple,  the  lai-gest  and 
finest  of  the  old  inns  of  court,  was  built  in 
1663-"r3  It  is  ornamented  by  elaborate  carv 
inga  bypoitraita  and  bu^its  and  bv  the  coats 
of  arms  of  Bomers,  Hardwicke  Cowper  Thur 


low  Dunning  Eldon  Blatkat  ne  Stowell 
Tentcrden,  Curran,  and  many  other  em  neut 
iawje  s  form  rly  nembcra  of  he  s  e  j  em 
blazoned  n  t.  w  mdows  L  ncoln  «  Inn  the 
nest  n  importance  to  the  Ii  ner  and  M  ddle 
Temple     s    n    he  IT     de  of  Chancery  lane 


and  derives  its  name  from  being  on  the  site 
of  the  pdac«  of  an  earl  of  Lincoln  who  died 
there  in  1310,  and  by  whom  the  land  was 
Msigned  to  certain  professors  of  the  law  for 
the  establishment  of  an  inn  of  c-onrt.  The  hall 
and  library,  designed  by  Hardwick,  and  finished 
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in  1845j  form  one  of  the  noblest  piles  of  build- 
ing in  London.  The  chambers  of  tliia  inn  are 
chiefly  occHped  by  chancery  harristoi-s,  con- 
veyaacera,  and  persons  in  attendance  on  the 
court  of  chancery,  which  court  is  held  in  its 
hall.  Attached  to  the  inn  are  extensive  gar- 
dens, celebrated  in  the  "Tatler,"  No.  100. 
Gray's  Inn,  the  fonrth  inn  of  eonrt  in  impor- 
tance and  size,  is  named  from  the  lords  Gray 
of  Wilton,  whose  residence  it  originally  was. 
It  is  in  Gray's  Inn  lane,  and  has  a  garden  which 
appears  to  have  been  planted  with  elm  trees  in 
1900  under  Uie  direction  of  Francis  Bacon,  at 
that  time  treasurer  of  the  society.  The  hall  is 
a  very  handsome  room,  built  in  1560.  Its 
windows  are  emblazoned  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
Lord  Burleigh,  and  other  eminent  members. — 
Each  of  the  inns  of  court  fonns  an  indepen- 
dent society,  but  they  all  agree  in  the  obaer- 
TMce  of  certain  common  r^nlations.  No  per- 
son can  keep  a  term  in  any  of  them  without 
being  in  the  hall  on  three  days  when  the 
grace  is  swd  after  dinner.  None  of  the  so- 
cieties can  call  a  gentleman  to  the  bar  before 
he  has  been  five  years  a  member  of  the  socie- 
ty, unless  he  is  a  master  of  arts  or  a  bachelor 
of  laws  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  0am 
bridge,  or  Dubhn  No 
person  in.  trade  or  in 
deacon's  orders,  and  no 
one  who  has  held  the 
atuation  of  a  convey 
ancer's  clerk,  can  be 
admitted  at  all  and 
solicitors  and  attur 
neys  must  have  their 
names  strutk  off  the 
rolls  for  two  years  and 
the  articles  of  clerks 
most  be  expired  or  tan 
celled  two  years  be 
f  ore  they  can  be  admit- 
ted. An  applicant  re 
jected  by  one  society 
will  not  be  admitted 
by  any  other  On  his 
admission  the  student 
pays  various  teci 
amounting  to  £^0  <  i 
£40,  and  enters  intt  • 
bond  of  £100  for  the 
payment  of  his  com 
mons  or  dmneri  while 
a  student.    On  the  e\ 

Eiratiou  of  his  terms 
e  addresses  a  petition 
to  the  benchers  at  a 
special   council ;    and 

if    they    approve,    he  -_         .  _ 

waits  upon  them  after 
dinner,  the  oaths  are 

administered,  and  he  is  called  to  the  bar.  The 
dues  for  admission  vary  in  the  different  inns 
from  £66  in  Gray's  Inn  to  £9S  in  Lincoln's 
Inn.    There  are  different  degrees  among  the 
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members  of  the  inns.  The  sergeants  are  the 
highest  degree  at  common  law,  as  the  doetoi-s 
are  in  civil  law.  Queen's  counsel  is  another 
rank,  admission  to  which  is  technically  criled 
^ving  a  silk  gown,  the  costume  of  the  bearers 
of  this  honor.  The  benchers  of  the  inns  are 
elected  from  the  barristers  at  the  bar  accord- 
ing to  seniority.  They  govern  tlie  society,  and 
may  reject  an  apphcation  for  admission  with- 
out assigning  a  reason.— The  four  great  inns 
of  court  have  attached  to  them  inns  of  chancery, 
of  which  the  Inner  Temple  has  two,  Clem- 
ent's and  Clifford's  (formerly  also  Lyon's,  now 
the  Globe  theatre) ;  the  Middle  Temple  one, 
New  Inn;  Lincoln's  Inn  one,  Thavies's;  and 
Gray's  Inn  two,  Barnard's  and  Staples's.  Two 
others,  Fnmival's  and  the  Strand,  no  longer 
exist  These  inns  are  principally  inhabited 
by  attorneys. 

miSPBtCK  (Ger.  Innelruck),  a  city  of  Aus- 
tria, capital  of  Tyrol,  on  both  sides  of  the  Inn, 
near  its  junction  withthe  Sill,  245  m.  W.  S. 
W.  of  Vienna;  pop.  in  1869,  16,810.  TJie 
name,  meaning  Inn  bridge,  is  the  equivalent  of 
that  given  to  the  locality  by  the  Romans,  (Bni- 
pontum ;  there  are  now  several  bridges.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  steep  mountdns  6,000 
to  9,000  ft  higji,  and  is  well  built,  especially 


on  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn,  The  finest  street 
is  the  Neustatterstrasse,  in  which  are  the  build- 
ings where  the  Tyroleso  estates  hold  their  sit- 
tings, the  post  office,  and  a  triumphal  arch 
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erected  by  Maria  Theresa.  The  Frandscan 
church  (Hofkirche)  eoEtains  one  of  the  most 
splendid  monuments  of  Europe,  that  of  Maxi- 
milian I.  (who  ordered  its  conBtmction,  with  a 
sepulchre  for  his  own  remdns,  hut  ia  buried 
in  Neastadt,  near  Vienna).  On  each  side  of 
the  aisle  stands  a  row  of  tall  figures,  38  in  num- 
ber, repreaentii^  principally  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
sarcophi^lis  is  ornamented  with  24  representa- 
tions of  the  principal  political  and  domestic 
events  in  the  life  of  Maximilian,  sculptured  in 
alto  rilievo  by  Alexander  OoUn  of  Mechlin.  In 
the  same  chnrch  is  the  Silver  Lady  chapel,  so 
called  after  a  silver  statue  of  the  Vir^n,  con- 
taining the  mausoleums  of  the  archduke  Ferdi- 
nand and  of  his  wife  Philippine,  which  are 
also  attributed  to  the  genius  of  Colin,  whose 
own  tomb,  said  to  be  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  is  in  the  cemetery  of  Innsprucfc.  The 
tomb  of  Andreas  Hofer  is  in  this  chapel.  In 
tliis  church  Christina  of  Sweden  made  her  pub- 
Uc  renanciation  of  Lutheranism.  There  are 
altogether  11  ehurchea,  among  which  are  the 
Capuchin  church  with  the  penitential  cell  of 
IteimUian  U.,  and  the  St  James  chnrch,  notice- 
able for  its  rich  decorations.  Among  the  other 
¥uhlic  buildings  are  the  palace  bailt  for  Maria 
heresa,  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Archduke 
Leopold  V.  in  the  oourtyai'd,  and  a  large  edi- 
fice in  the  city  square  (Stadtplats),  once  the 
residence  oC  the  counts  of  Tyrol,  now  a  private 
dwelling,  with  a  famous  oriel  window,  covered 
with  a  golden  roof  (das  goldene  DaeM),  built 
in  the  15th  century,  at  a  cost  of  S0,000  ducats. 
The  chief  educational  establishment  is  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  university,  which  was  founded  in 
1873  by  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  In  1878  it  had 
46  professors  and  663  students,  fully  one  third 
of  whom  are  under  the  theological  faculty,  the 
professors  of  which  are  Jesuits.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  remonstrance  of  the  liberal  party 
in  Atistria  and  of  a  majority  of  the  professors 
of  the  university  against  the  privileged  posi- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  the  minister  of  pnblic  in- 
struction in  July,  1872,  deprived  file  theologi- 
cal faculty  of  the  right  of  electing  a  member  of 
the  academic  senate,  and,  alternately  with  the 
other  faculties,  the  rector  of  the  university.  In 
1873  the  right  was  r^tored  to  the  Jesuits,  pro- 
vided the  professors  should  individually  qualify 
for  their  office  like  the  professors  of  uie  other 
faculties.  The  library  of  the  university  has 
about  50,000  volumes.  There  are  also  a  gym- 
nasium, a  commercial  school,  and  a  national 
museum  founded  in  1833,  with  rich  collections 
of  antiquities  and  works  of  arf^  The  principal 
manufactures  of  the  town  are  silks,  ribbons, 
gloves,  calico,  and  glass. — In  1284'Innsprack 
was  clothed  with  the  privileges  of  a  town  by 
Otho  L,  duke  of  Heran.  It  subsequently  be- 
came the  residence  of  the  Austrian  archdukes, 
and  its  most  prosperous  period  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  ITth  century,  when  Ferdi- 
nand 11.  held  his  brilliant  court  there.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Bavarians  in  1703,but  was  soon 
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recovered  by  the  Austriatis.  In  1809  it  suf- 
fered much  during  the  war  in  Tyrol,  After 
the  second  revolutionary  outbreak  in  Vienna 
in  1848,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  fled  to  Inn- 
apruok,  and  resided  there  for  several  months. 

DfO,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter  of  Cad- 
mus and  Harmonia.  By  command  of  Juno, 
AUiamas,  king  of  Orchomenus,  had  married 
Nephele,  by  whom  he  was  father  of  Phrixus 
and  Helle;  but  he  was  also  secretly  wedded  to 
Ino,  by  whom  be  had  Learchns  and  Melicertes. 
Hating  the  children  of  her  rival,  Ino  persuaded 
her  husband  that  the  gods  were  angry  with 
him,  and  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  Bephele  rescued 
the  children,  and  Mercury  punished  Ino  by 
giving  her  the  young  Bacchus  to  nurse,  which 
brou^t  down  on  her  and  her  husband  the  an- 
ger of  Juno.  Athmnas  was  driven  mad,  and 
in  this  state  killed  his  son  Learchus;  while 
Ino,  flying  for  safety  with  Melicertes  in  her 
arms,  leaped  into  the  sea,  Neptune  changed 
her  into  a  sea  ^ddess,  ^ving  her  the  name  of 
Leueothea,  while  Melicertes  became  Palsemon. 
There  are  wide  variations  in  the  traditions 
concerning  Ino.  .^schylns,  Sophocles,  Eu- 
ripides, and  AchEeus  have  used  her  story  in 
their  tragedies. 

INOCULATION,  the  transmission  of  a  disease 
from'  one  individual  to  anotiier  by  means  of  a 
morbific  matter  taken  from  the  body  of  the 
first  and  introduced  into  the  system  of  the  sec- 
ond. The  morbific  matter  may  be  introduced 
directly  into  the  tissues  by  means  of  an  incision 
or  puncture  in  the  skin,  or  it  may  be  applied  in 
a  fluid  form  to  an  abraded  sui'face,  from  which 
it  is  absorbed  by  the  skin  itself.  Tliere  ai-e 
only  certMn  diseases  which  are  communicable 
in  this  way,  the  simple  inflammations  and  their 

Sroducts  not  having  the  power  to  breed  a  sim- 
ar  malady  in  a  hewthy  person.  But  there  are 
particular  specific  diseases,  such  as  smallpox, 
cowpos,  primary  syphilitic  and  gonoiThteal  in- 
flunmations,  and  the  like,  the  exudations  of 
which  are  charged  with  a  peculiar  organic  virus 
which  when  introduced  into  the  system  of 
another  individual  gives  i-ise  to  a  disorder  like 
that  by  which  it  was  originally  produced.  Vac- 
cination is  simply  the  inoculation  of  vaccina  or 
cowpox;  and  the  term  inoculation  is  soine- 
times  restricted  in  common  parlance  to  the 
intentional  commnnication,  by  this  means,  of 
smallpox  in  its  original  form.  The  inocula- 
tion of  smallpox  was  early  found  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  disease;  but  vaccination 
was  rfterward  substituted  for  it  (see  Jenmbr), 
because  vaccina,  though  milder  still,  was  dis- 
covered to  be  an  effectual  protection  agtunst 
smallpox  ItseK. 

IHOWBACLIW,  or  Jog-BresUn,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Posen,  24  m.  S.  E. 
of  Bromberg;  pop.  in  1872,  7,429,  including 
over  3,000  Jews.  It  contains  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  a  Protestant  church,  a  synagogue,  and 
large  saltpetre  works.  An  extensive  deposit  of 
mineral  salt  was  discovered  rhfre  in  1871." 
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eearch  oat  and  to  try  persona  accused  of  her- 
esy, as  w^ell  fls  certain  other  offences  against 
morality  or  the  canons  of  tie  ehuroh.  The  first 
formal  sanction,  of  the  inqnisition  by  a  papal 
bull  was  in  the  13th  oentm-y;  bnt  long  before 
that  heresy  had  been  declared  a  crime,  and  in- 
quisitors, or  inquirers  after  heretics,  had  been 
appointed  by  Christian  princes.  Oonstantine 
the  Great,  the  first  emperor  who  made  Chris- 
tianity a  state  religion,  made  heresy  a  state  of- 
fence, and  repeatedly  banished  those  who  re- 
fused submission  to  his  decisions  in  doctrinal 
controversies.  Athanasius,  the  defender  of  or- 
thodoxy, and  Arins  shared  in  turn  the  same 
fate.  Under  him  and  his  sons  commissions 
were  also  issned  against  the  Donatists,  who 
were  visited  with  the  most  rigorous  punish- 
ment. The  terms  "  inquisition  "  and  "  inquisi- 
tors "  appear  for  the  first  time  in  history  in  con- 
nection with  the  searching  out  and  punishment 
of  heretics  under  Theodosius  I.,  who  in  382 


ened  the  professors  of  certain 
ticular  the  priests  of  the  Montanists  and  Euno- 
mians,  with  banishment  and  death  if  they  per- 
sisted in  bringing  people  together.  The  decrees 
for  the  extermination  of  heathenism  were  even 
more  severe.  Heathen  sacrifices  were  forbidden 
by  Constantius  II.  in  353,  under  pain  of  death. 
Theodosius  I,  in  392  procliumed  every  form  of 
idolatry  a  crime,  and  every  attempt  t«  learn 
the  secrets  of  the  future  by  animal  sacrifices 
high  treason.  Theodosius  II.  remitted  capital 
punishment  in  423,  but  ag^n  enforced  the  law 
against  heathen  sacrifices  in  42S.  Most  of  the 
earlier  fathers  were  opposed  to  the  punishment 
of  heretics  by  the  secular  arm,  and  partioulariy 
to  the  infliction  of  death.  Chrysostom  and 
Augustine  approved  of  their  being  confined  or 
exiled,  but  only  Jerbme  and  Leo  the  Great 
were  in  favor  of  the  deatli  penalty.  The  first 
instance  in  which  the  blood  of  a  heretic  was 
shed  by  the  solemn  forms  of  law  occurred  in 
385,  when  Priscillian,  the  leader  of  a  Gnostic 
sect  in  Spain,  was  put  to  death  by  the  sword, 
at  the  instigation  of  Bishop  Idacius.  The 
church  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  act ;  Ida- 
cius wa^  excommunicated  and  died  in  exile. 
Justinian,  in  his  code,  provided  certain  penal- 
ises for  dissenters  from  the  orthodox  creed  as 
expounded  by  the  "  four  holy  synods  "  of  Nice, 
Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon;  and 
from  this  Code  the  future  le^slalJon  ^unst 
heretics  was  derived.  For  several  centuries  all 
cases  of  heresy  came  tief  ore  the  ordinary  courts ; 
but  in  the  course  of  time  the  examination  of 
the  charge  of  heresy  devolved  upon  bishops, 
who  handed  over  those  who  remained  obdu- 
rate to  the  secular  courts  for  punishment. 
Sometimes,  however,  ecclesiastical  councils 
specified  the  punishment  to  be  indicted  on 
tdn  classes  of  heretics.  The  organization  and 
development  of  the  synodd  courts  in  the  8tb 


centuries  systematized  also  the  pro- 
against  heretics;  but  no  special  ma- 
chinery for  the  purpose  was  devised  until  the 
spread  in  the  llth  and  I2th  centuries  of  the 
Euchites,  Bogomdes,  Paulicians,  Waldenses, 
and  IJie  various  sects  comprised  under  the  com- 
name  of  Albigenses.  This  excited  the 
alarm  of  the  civil  as  well  as  the  eeolesiaatical 
authorities,  heresy  being  r^arded  at  the  time 
as  a  crime  against  the  state  no  less  than  against 
the  church.  At  the  Ijcpnning  of  the  13th 
century  Innocent  III.  sent  several  Cistercian 
monks  as  his  legates  to  the  south  of  France,  in 
order  to  force  the  great  feudatories  of  Pro- 
vence and  Nai'bonne  into  a  war  against  the  Al- 
bigenses, and  to  assist  tlie  bishops  in  searching 
out  the  heretics  and  in  ^ving  tliem  over  to 
punishment.  The  fourth  council  of  Lateran 
in  1215  enjoined  npon  the  synodal  courts  the 
searching  out  of  heresy  and  its  suppression  as 
a  duty,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing established  the  legal  foundation,  of  inquisi- 
torial courts.  The  bishops  were  called  upon 
either  to  visit  personally  or  to  send  delegates  into 
every  parish  suspected  of  heresy,  and  to  cause 
several,  or  if  necessary  all,  of  the  inhabitants  to 
swear  that  they  would  inform  i^nst  heretics  as 
well  as  those  attendii^  secret  meetii^s ;  all  who 
refused  to  take  this  oath  should  be  suspected  of 
heresy  themselves.  These  arrangements  were 
confirmed  and  enlarged  by  the  synod  of  Toulouse 
(1329),  which  issued  on  this  point  45  proposi- 
nons,  amongwhich  were  the  following:  "Ahy 
prince,  lord,  bishop,  or  judge,  who  shall  spare 
a  heretic,  sltaK  forfeit  his  lands,  propert;?,  or 
office;  and  every  house  in  whicli  a  heretic  is 
found  shall  be  destroyed.  Heretics  or  persons 
suspected  of  heresy  shall  not  be  allowed  the 
assistance  of  a  physician,  or  of  any  of  their  as- 
sociates in  crime,  even  though  they  may  be 
suffering  under  a  mortal  disease.  Sincere  pen- 
itents shall  be  removed  from  the  neighborhood 
in  which  they  reside,  if  it  is  suspected  of  here- 
sy ;  they  shall  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  and  for- 
feit all  pubHc  privileges  until  they  receive  a 
papal  dispensation.  Penitents  who  have  re- 
canted through  fear  shall  be  placed  in  confine- 
ment." The  synod  also  enjoined  upon  the 
bishops  to  bind  in  every  parish  a  priest  and 
two,  three,  or  more  laymen  by  oath  to  search 
out  heretics.  But  as  many  bishops  were  ac- 
cused of  being  either  remiss  or  partial,  Gregory 
IS.  transferred  the  inquisition  to  the  Domini- 
cans, first  in  1232  in  Austria  and  Aragon,  and 
next  in  1233inLombardyand  southern  "France. 
The  persons  thus  empowered  and  sent  by  the 
pope  to  different  countries  were  denominated 
cofleotively  "inquisitorial  missions,"  To  aid 
the  inquisitors  in  the  exercise  of  their  oflice,  a 
guild  was  founded  after  1229,  called  the  mili- 
tia Jesu  OhrUtieontrahmretieoa.  Thechnrch, 
however,  contented  itself  with  the  examination 
of  the  heretics,  and  called  on  the  secular  arm  to 
carry  the  sentences  into  execution.  I^ouis  IX. 
of  France  from  attachment  to  the  church,  and 
Raymond  VIL  of  Toulouse  and  Frederick  II. 
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of  Germany  in  order  to  escape  the  saspieion  of 
heresy,  comphed  with  thja  request,  and  made 
the  execntion  of  the  sentences  passed  by  the 
inquisitors  obligatory.  The  prooednre  of  the 
inquisitors  differed  in  many  particulars  from 
that  of  the  civil  courts.  In  accordance  with 
a  decree  of  the  councils  of  BSziers  and  Nar- 
honne,  confirmed  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1264,  tlie 
informers  were  never  named  to  the  accused ; 
suspicion  of  heresy  was  considered  a  sufficient 
cause  of  arrest;  accomplices  and  criminals 
)  admitted  as  witnesses.    If  the  accused 


denied  the  charges,  he  might  beput  to  the  tor- 
ture to  obtain  bis  confession.  Tne  reg:aIations 
of  the  earlier  inquisitions  are  found  in  the  JM- 
reetorium  InquUitorv/tn  of  Nicholas  Eymeric, 
who  for  42  years  held  the  office  of  chief  inquis- 
itor in  Aragon,  and  died  in  1399.  It  was  lirst 
published  at  Barcelona  in  1503 ;  ^ain  at  Eome, 
with  a  commentary  by  Pegna,  in  1578 ;  and 
has  often  been  reprinted.  The  power  of  the  in- 
quisition was  greatly  increased  by  the  income 
which  it  derived  from  the  property  of  the  con- 
demned. Innocent  lY.  in  1262  assigned  to  it 
one  third  of  such  property,  and  ordered  one 
third  to  Ije  reserved  for  future  uses;  is  the 
15th  century  it  was  common  for  the  inquisitors 
to  clMm  the  entire  property.  Until  1348  the 
inquisitorial  courts  were  only  transitory  tribu- 
nate; but  from  that  date  they  became  perma- 
nent, and  the  institution  was  successively  intro- 
duced in  this  form  into  Italy,  Spain,  Germany, 
and  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  The 
people  in  the  soutii  of  France  rose  repeatedly 
in  rebellion,  and  took  bloody  vengeance  on 
some  of  the  inquisitors,  as  at  Toulouse  ia 
1245,  The  parliaments  declared  themselves 
ag^st  its  prooecdings  as  irr^:Qlar  and  unpre- 
cedented, and  severd  kings,  aa  Philip  IV.  and 
Louis  XI.,  limited  its  -jurisdiction.  Its  influ- 
ence was  also  weakened  by  the  schism  of 
the  14th  and  the  reformatory  councils  of  tie 
16th  century.  After  the  reformation  of  the 
16th  century,  Henry  II.,  urged  by  Pope  Paul 
IV.,  made  an  attempt  to  reestablish  it,  and  even 
extorted  the  consent  of  the  parliament  to  an 
edict  of  this  kind;  but  it  never  regained 
strength,  was  wholly  abolished  by  Henry  IV., 
and  has  not  been  reintJodnoed, — -In  Spain  the 
inqnisition  was  introduced  soon  after  its  es- 
tablishment in  France.  The  Aragonese  branch 
can  be  traced  by  authentic  records  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1333,  and  in  the  course  of  that  cen- 
tury courts  were  established  in  the  dioceses  of 
Tan'j^na,  Barcelona,  TJi^,  LSrida,  and  Ge- 
rona.  At  first  it  passed  no  sentence  more  se- 
vere than  confiscation  of  property,  and  even 
this  was  restored  if  the  accused  abjured  his 
opinions  within  a  term  called  the  "period  of 
grace."  Toward  the  close  of  the  15th  century 
a  new  impulse  was  mven  to  it  by  Cardinal  Pe- 
dro Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  archbishop  of  Se- 
ville, and  in  time  it  assumed  gigantic  dimen- 
sions, becoming  more  absolute  and  independent 
than  in  any  other  state  of  Europe.  The  prob- 
ability of  a  union  between  the  Jews  and  Moors 


against  the  Christians  at  that  time  excited  in 
Spain  considerable  alarm.  The  Jews  formed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population,  and  held 
enormous  wealth.  Severe  restrictive  measures 
were  passed  against  them  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties from  time  to  time,  and  finally  about  1477 
certain  of  the  clergy  proposed  to  Ferdinand  to 
establish  the  inquisition  in  Castile,  with  the 
primary  object  of  searching  out  those  who 
having  been  converted  to  Christianity  had  re- 
lapsed into  Jndmsm,  or  who  feigned  conver- 
sion while  secretly  attached  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  The  king  readily  assented,  and,  the 
consent  of  Isabella  having  been  reluctantly 
^ven,  a  papal  bull  was  procured  in  1478  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  the  tribimal. 
From  this  date  forward  Catholic  writers  regard 
the  Spanish  inquisition  as  a  state  tribunal,  a 
character  which  ia  recognized  by  Ranks,  Guizot, 
Leo,  and  even  Llorente.  In  September,  1480, 
a  royd  edict  appointed  two  Dominioans  the 
first  inquisitors,  and  the  first  court  was  estab- 
lished at  Seville.  They  issued  their  first  edict 
on  Jan.  %  1481,  by  which  tiiey  ordered  the 
arrest  of  several  "  new  Christians,"  aa  converts 
were  popularly  called,  who  were  suspected  of 
heresy,  and  on  Jan.  6  the  first  auto  da  fe  was 
held,  when  sis  persons  were  bmmed  alive.  Ex- 
ecutions soon  became  frequent.  Several  of 
those  who  had  been  condemned  as  contuma- 
cious appealed  to  Pope  Sistus  IV.,  who  in  Jan- 
uary, 14»3,  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the 
two  inquisitors,  and  recommended  mildness 
and  moderation.  Soon  after  he  appointed  the 
archbishop  of  Seville  apostolic  ju^e  of  appeal 
for  all  Spain,  with  power  to  decide  on  all  ap- 

Eeals  from  the  judgments  of  the  inquisition, 
ti  1488  Torooemad*  became  grand  inquisitor 
general  of  all  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  Fer- 
dinand appointed  a  royal  council  of  the  su- 
preme inquisition  (eonsejo  de  la  auprema  in- 
gvMeiofi)y  of  which  the  grand  inquisitor  was 
president  of  right  and  for  life,  with  a  bishop' 
and  two  doctors  at  law  as  counsellors,  Torque- 
mada  in  concert  with  the  king  framed  the  or- 
ganic laws  of  the  new  tiibunal,  styled  instruc- 
tions, which  consisted  of  28  articles,  and  were 
promulgated  at  Seville  in  1484,  Additions 
were  made  to  them  in  1483  and  1498 ;  and  at 
last  a  new  compilation  of  regulations,  consist- 
ing of  81  articles,  was  made  by  the  inquisitor 
general  Valdez  in  1561,  which  remained  ever 
afterward  the  guideof  Spanish  inquisitors.  All 
the  penitents  of  the  inquisition  wore  a  peculiar 
habit,  called  samhmito  (a  corruption  of  eaeo 
ienditc,  "the  blessed  vest"  of  penitence),  of 
which  there  were  three  different  kinds  for  the 
three  classes  of  condemned,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber for  those  who  were  doomed  to  suffer  death. 
The  auto  Aa  fe  (act  of  faith)  was,  properly 
speaking,  the  public  and  solemn  reading  of  the 
records  of  the  court  of  inquisition,  and  of  the 
sentence  by  it  passed  on  persons  foond  guilty ; 
but  it  is  popularly  understood  of  the  public 
ceremonies  accompan3dng  their  execution.  The 
accused  themselves,  if  living,  were  always  pres- 
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in;  if  dead,  their  remains  or 
efBpes  were  substituted,  for  tliem.  Tiie  civil 
authorities  and  eorporate  bodies  were  also 
bound  to  be  in  attendance,  as  well  as  the  crim- 
inal judge  and  his  offlcersj  whose  duty  it  was 
to  have  tlie  sentence  earned  out.  When  the 
execution  was  performed  with  nnwonted  so- 
lemnity, it  waa  called  auto  javiUeo  general. 
There  was  also  an  auto  particular,  or  private 
act,  at  which  the  inquisitors  and  criminal  jaAge, 
only  were  present;  the  imtiUo,  held  in  the 
palace  of  the  inquisition,  which  was  attended 
only  hy  the  ministers  of  the  court  and  the  per- 
sons invited  by  them ;  and  the  auto  nttffular, 
which  took  place  in  the  church  or  in  the  public 
square,  and  against  a  single  person.  The  pun- 
ishment was  mflicted  for  what  the  eccle^asti- 
cal  Judges  pronounced  heresy,  or  a  relapse  into 
the  same,  or  apostasy  from  the  Christian  faith. 
The  auto  pvhtico  general  occurred  rarely,  and 
was  held  on  the  Sundays  between  Pentecost 
and  Advent.  The  prisoners  were  eondueted 
in  procession  to  the  public  square,  where  roy- 
alty itself  and  all  the  highest  personages  in 
ohureh  and  state  attended,  as  at  a  drama  which 
aimed  at  recalling  the  terrors  of  tJie  judgment 
day.  Those  condemned  to  death  were  dressed 
in  a  sack  of  sheepskin  called  zamarra,  and  a 
conical  cap  called  coroza,  both  hideously  print- 
ed. Of  tiie  others,  the  more  guilty  wore  a 
aamierdto  or  sack  of  yeEow  stuff  with  a  cross 
in  red.  Prisoners  of  the  least  guilty  class  wore 
a  coarse  black  coat  and  pantaloons,  and  walked 
with  bare  head  and  feet.  After  the  solemn 
publication  of  the  sentences,  the  penitents 
were  borae  back  to  their  cells  in  the  prisons  ot 
the  inquisition;  and  those  condemned  to  the 
lire  were  offered  a  last  option  between  death 
and  recantation  of  the  heresies  with  which 
they  were  oharaed.  It  they  recanted,  they  also 
were  conducted  to  prison.  If  they  remmned 
obdnrate,  they  were  handed  over  to  the  secular 
jv.igB,  and  led  to  the  quemadero  or  place  of 
burning  which  was  generally  outside  of  the 
city. — By  its  compact  organization  the  inquisi- 
tion soon  became  very  powerful.  The  inquis- 
itor general  was  appointed  by  the  king  and  ap- 
S roved  by  the  pope ;  bnt  he  was  in  reality  in- 
ependent  of  both.  He  named  the  subaltern 
officers,  and  had  an  absolute  control  over  all 
the  lower  courte.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
(1492)  and  the  Moors  (1500)  fi'om  Sp^in,  which 
many  tried  to  evade  by  conversion  tg  Chris- 
tianity, and  later  the  spreading  of  Protestant- 
ism, furnished  the  inquiation  with  abundant 
occupation.  According  to  the  eatimate  of  Uo- 
rente,  whose  accuracy  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion by  Catholic  writers,  the  number  of  tiiose 
burned  alive  under  Torquemada  (1488-'98) 
amounted  to  8,800,  those  under  Dean  (1499- 
1500)  to  1,664,  and  those  nnder  Cardinal  Si- 
menes  (1307-'17)  to  2,536.  The  general  result 
of  his  statements  for  the  time  from  1483  to 
1808  is  as  follows:  bnmed  ^live,  31,912; 
bnmed  in  efflgy,  17,659 ;  subjected  to  rigorous 
pains  and-  penances,  291,456.    From  the  bo- 
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ginning  of  the  17th  century,  when  it  had  com- 
pletely exterminated  Protestantism  in  Spain, 
the  inquiMtion  became  more  lenient,  and  di- 
rected its  efforts  mostly  to  the  suppression  of 
heretical  books.  In  the  18th  centuiy'  the  avtoa 
da  f_k  became  vei?  rare.  Charles  III.  and  his 
minister.  Count  Aranda,  greatly  restricted  its 
jnrisdiction,  ^  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  entirely 
aboUshed  it  in  Decemoer,  1808.  It  was  re- 
stored hy  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1814,  but  again 
abolished  by  the  constitution  of  the  cortes  in 
1830,  After  the  second  restoration  an  inqnisi- 
torial  junta  reappeared  in  1825,  and  in  1826  a 
tribunal  was  reestablished  at  Valencia.  In  18S4 
it  was  t^iin  abolished,  and  in  1835  its  property 
was  confiscated  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt.  The  most  complete  work  on  the  inquia- 
tion  in  Spain  is  Llorente's  "  Critical  History  o( 
the  Spanish  InquiMtion,"  translated  into  French 
by  A.  FeUier  (4  vols,  fol,  Paris,  1817).  An 
abridged  English  translation  was  published  in 
London  in  1836,  and  reprinted  in  Philadelphia. 
The  author  declares  that  he  waa  secretary  of 
the  inquisition  of  Madrid  during  the  years  1789- 
'91 ;  that  from  1809  to  1811  iJJ  the  archives  of 
the  inquisition  were  placed  at  his  disposal;  and 
tliat  he  burned,  with  the  approbation  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  all  the  criminal  processes  except 
those  which  from  their  importance  and  the 
rank  of  the  accused  belonged  to  history.  The 
accuracy  of  some  of  his  statements  is  gi'eatly 
doubted  by  many.  Eanke  does  not  hesitate  to 
impeach  his  honesty ;  Prescott  even  pronounces 
his  "  computations  greatly  exaggerated,"  and 
his  "  estimates  most  improbable."  The  best 
work  on  the  Spanish  inquisition  written  from 
a  Catholic  standpoint  is  K.  J.  Hefele's  I)er  Car- 
dinal Ximenea,  &e.  (Tftbingen,  1844). — An  at^ 
tempt  to  establish  uie  Spanish  inquisition  in 
Naples  was  made  by  the  Spanish  viceroy  in 
1546 ;  but  the  Neapolitans  prevented  it  by 
energetic  resistance.  The  towns  of  Lombardy 
successful^  i-emonstrated  against  a  similar  at- 
tempt of  Philip  11.,  bnt  it  was  introduced  into 
Sicily  and  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America. 
In  the  latter  the  tribunals  of  Mexico,  Carta- 
gena, and  Lima  rivalled  in  severity  liiose  of 
Spain.  Charles  T.  sent  it  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  it  greatly  increased  the  discontent  of 
the  people  with  the  Spanish  dominion ;  and 
the  attempt  of  Philip  II.  to  reestablish  it  waa 
among  the  principal  causes  which  led  to  the 
revolt  of  the  seven  northern  provinces  and  the 
rise  of  the  Dutch  republic.  The  inquisition 
was  not  introduced  into  Portugal  till  1557.  Its 
organization  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  Spain. 
The  supreme  court  of  inquisition,  to  which  aH 
other  courts  of  the  kingdom  were  subordinate, 
had  its  seat  at  Lisbon ;  the  grand  inquisitor 
was  appointed  bythe  king  and  confirmed  by 
the  pope.  John  IV.,  after  delivering  Poi-tugal 
from  the  Spanish  rule  (1640),  intended  to  sup- 
press the  inquisition,  but  succeeded  only  in 
mitigating  it.  Its  power  was  broken  by  King 
Joseph  (died  17T7)  and  his  minister  Pombal. 
John  VI.  (died  1826)  abolished  it  both  in  Por- 
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tugal  and  in  its  dependencies,  Brazil  and  Goa. 
— In  Italif  the  inquisition  neyor  became  aa  pow- 
erfol  as  in  France  and  Spain.  It  wab  intro- 
duced in  1233  against  ttie  Waldenses,  and  the 
chronicles  of  many  Lombard  towns  mention 
the  burning  of  heretics ;  but  their  number  seems 
to  have  been  less  considerable  than  in  France 
and  Spain,  A  celebrated  inquisitor,  Pietro  di 
Verona,  who  exercised  his  office  witii  great 
seyerity  dnring  19  years,  was  slain  in  1353. 
In  the  Iflth  century  courb  for  tfie  sappression 
of  Protestant  doctrines  wei-e  estftbliahed  in  Tus- 
cany, Venice,  Milan,  Parma,  and  other  states ; 
but  their  sentences  remiuned  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  tite  temporal  sovereign.  A  supreme 
tribnnal  of  the  ioqmsition  for  the  whole  chnrch, 
called  the  "Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office," 
and  consisting  of  six  cardinals,  was  established 
by  Paul  III.  at  Bome  in  1543 ;  but  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Papal  States  the  authority  with 
which  the  pope  invested  it  was  never  conceded 
to  it  by  the  temporal  soyereigna.  Sixtus  V.  in 
1588  changed  the  name  of  the  congregation  to 
that  of  the  "  Holy  Roman  and  oniyerwil  Inqui- 
sition," and  made  it  to  consist  of  12  cardinals, 
with  several  assessors,  consultors,  and  qualifiers 
(who  had  to  prepare  the  cases).  The  Eoman 
inquisition  was  the  mildest  of  all  tribunals  of 
this  nature,  no  instance  having  occurred  of  the 
punishment  of  deatb  being  inflicted  through 
its  agency.  Napoleon  abolished  the  inquiMtion 
in  all  Italy  in  1808.  It  was  restored  in  the 
Papal  States  by  Pius  VII.  in  1814,  and  in  Tus- 
cany and  Sardinia  in  18S3.  Since  the  occupa- 
tion of  Rome  by  the  Italian  government  in 
18T0  the  inquisition  has  been  abolished  in  the 
Itingdom  of  Italy.  The  body  bearing  the  name 
of  "Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office"  is  com- 
posed of  12  cardinals,  presided  over  by  the  pope. 
They  pronounce  on  all  questions  relating  to 
faith  and  morals,  but  have  at  present  none 
but  spiritual  jurisdiction. — Outride  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Romanic  nations  the  inquisition 
never  gdned  a  fii'm  footing.  In  Germany  it 
was  established  as  eai-ly  as  1231;  but  the 
seyerity  of  the  iirst  inquisitor,  Conrad  of  Mar- 
burg, aroused  so  general  and  violent  an  indig- 
nation, that  he  himself  was  slain  in  1233,  and 
Germany  remained  for  a  long  time  without  in- 
qniritorial  courts.  An  attempt  to  revive  it  was 
made  in  the  14tb  century  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Beghards.  Charles  IV.  in 
1 369  supported  the  inquisitors  by  three  edicts. 
Pope  Gregory  XI,  in  1372  appointed  for  Ger- 
many five  inqaisitors,  and  Boniface  IS,  in  1399 
increased  their  number  for  northern  Germany 
alone  to  six.  In  1484  it  was  greatly  extended 
for  the  purpose  of  ridding  Germany  of  sor- 
cerers and  witches,  but  the  reformation  de- 
stroyed its  power  even  in  those  portions  of 
Germany  which  remained  Catholic.  Though 
attempts  were  made  to  restore  it  in  Austria 
and  Bavaria  (1599),  it  never  regained  any  con- 
siderable power,  and  since  its  abolition  by  Maria 
Theresa  no  trace  of  it  has  esisted  in  Germany, 
In  England,  Hnngary,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
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Denmark  it  was  never  permanently  estab- 
lished ;  and  in  Poland,  where  Pope  John  SXII. 
introduced  it  in  1327,  it  was  of  but  short  dura- 
tion,— A  general  history  of  the  inqniation, 
critical  and  impartial,  is  still  wonting.  A  criti- 
cal survey  of  a  number  of  works  treating  on 
the  subject  appeared  in  the  "British  Critic" 
in  1827,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  Philadelphia 
"Museum  of  Forei^  Literature  and  Science" 
in  the  same  year.  See  Limboroh's  "  History 
of  the  Inquisition,"  translated  by  Chandler 
(I*ndon,  1731) ;  Joseph  de  Mdstre,  Lettres 
swr  ViTtqiiUition  e^agnole  (Paris,  1832);  and 
W.  H.  Rule,  "  History  of  the  Inquisition"  (2 
vols.,  London,  1874). 

UISJNITI  (Lat.  insanitaa,  from  in,  privative, 
and  ianitaa,  health  or  soundness),  unsound- 
ness of  mind.  The  term  is  usually  applied  to 
acquired  unsoundness  in  contradistinction  to 
that  which  is  congenital,  hut  treatises  on  the 
subject  include  the  latter  nnder  the  heads  ira- 
becality  and  idiocy.  The  legal  relations  of  in- 
sanity will  be  treated  under  the  synonymous 
but  mere  technical  legal  term  Lunaot,  Locke 
says  that  "madmen  do  not  appeal- to  have  lost 
the  faculty  of  reasoning,  but  having  joined  to- 
gether soipe  ideas  very  wrongly,  they  mistake 
them  for  truths,  and  they  err  as  men  do  that 
argne  right  from  wrong  principles,"  It  will 
be  seen  however,  from  an  esamination  of  cases, 
that  not  only  are  madmen  the  subjects  of  de- 
lusions and  hallucinations,  but  that  their  rea- 
soning faculties  are  generally  more  or  less  de- 
ranged, and  sometimes  entirely  perverted.  The 
attempt  to  treat  mental  diseases  from  a  purely 
psychological  point  of  view  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  useless  labor,  and  has  resulted  in  many 
erroneous  conclusions, — Insanity  appears  to 
have  been  of  rarer  occurrence  in  ancient  than 
in  later  times,  and  it  is  also  seldom  met  with 
among  primitive  people  of  the  present  day. 
The  occupations  of  both  men  and  women  in. 
anliqnity  were  not  of  a  character  calculated  to' 
escite  cerebral  disease,  even  if  the  predisposing 
causes  had  been  present.  It  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  donbt  whether  insanity  can  be  in- 
duced without  a  x'^tholo^cal  basis,  the  ten- 
dency being  to  the  opinion  that  it  cannot.  The 
earliest  rrferences  to  mental  disease  in  anti- 
quity are  the  madness  of  Saul,  the  feigned 
madness  of  David,  and  that  of  Ulysses  imme- 
diately before  the  Trojan  war.  Although  sev- 
eral instances  of  real  or  feigned  madness  are 
mentioned  by  the  ancients,  their  writings  con- 
tain no  account  of  any  institutiona  devoted  to 
the  care  of  the  insane,  nor  any  laws  for  their 
protection.  The  opinions  expressed  by  Plato 
in  the  "Timfeua"  and  "Phsedrua,"  in  regard 
to  the  prophetic  power  of  madness,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  a  sacred  disease  and  full  of 
blessings,  are  well  known.  Ancient  Greek  au- 
thors, especially  Euripides,  abound  with  allu- 
sions to  tiie  supposed  power  of  Bacchus  to  pro- 
duce madness,  Lycurgus,  king  of  the  Edones 
in  Thrace,  refused  divine  worship  t*  Bacchus, 
for  which  the  god  visited  him  with  madness. 
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In  this  condition,  and  under  the  delusion  that 
he  was  cutting  down  a  vine,  he  killed,  accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus,  hia  own  son.  The  three 
daughters  of  Prtetus  hecarae  insane  for  neg- 
lecting the  work  of  Bacchus,  and  ran  ahout 
the  fields  helievii^  themselvea  to  be  cows.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  Mosaic  law 
there  is  no  provision  for  insane  persons. 
In  the  6th  century  B.  0.  history  records  a  re- 
markable example  of  insanity  produced  by 
epilepsy  in  the  person  of  Oambjses,  king  of 
Persia  and  conqneror  of  Egypt.  It  is  said 
that  from  his  birth  he  was  subject  to  fits  of 
epilepsy,  called  the  "sacred  disease."  The  ear- 
liest medical  writings  which  treat  of  insanity 
are  those  of  Hippocrates.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  this  earliest  of  observers  should  have, 
like  those  who  are  the  most  advanced  in  knowl- 
edge at  the  pi'eaent  day,  regarded  insanity  as 
having  a  patholo^cal  baas,  and  that  through 
all  the  intervening  centuries  the  same  sound 
opinion  should  have  scarcely  ever  been  thought 
of.  He  says:  "And  by  the  same  organ  (the 
brain)  we  become  mad  and  delirious,  and  fears 
and  terroi's  assail  us,  and  dreams  and  un- 
timely wanderings,  and  ignorance  of  present 
circumstances.  All  these  things  we  endure 
from  the  brain  when  it  is  not  healthy."  One 
of  the  most  noted  ancient  writers  on  insanity 
was  Asclepiades.  He  believed  in  stimulation, 
and  applied  it  in  the  treatment  of  insanity. 
He  therefore  recommended  wine  and  recrea- 
tion, and  that  the  patient  should  he  placed  in 
the  light,  and  discouraged  bleeding  and  the  nse 
of  narcotic  fomentations.  Oelsns  eserdsed  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  from  his  time  even  to  the  present  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  the  first  independent  treatise 
on  the  subject,  entifled  He  Tribvg  Inaanm 
Generibui,  in  which  he  gives  a  conipend  of 
all  that  had  np  to  his  time  been  found  to  be 
the  most  correct  views.  He  has  received 
much  pmse  from  many  authors,  but  his  treat- 
ment was  harsh  and  such  as  would  not  he  tol- 
erated at  the  present  day.  Arefeeus  of  Cappa- 
docia,  according  to  the  notions  of  his  age,  attrib- 
uted melancholia  to  black  bile,  but  says  that 
sometimes  it  arises  from  mental  causes  alone. 
He  describes  the  passing  of  the  disease  into  im- 
becility and  bodUy  decline,  and  shows  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  different  forms  of  mania. 
He  also  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  de- 
lirium of  fevei-  and  of  intoxication  or  of  poi- 
son and  that  of  insanity.  Ocelins  Aurelianns, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the 
time  of  Galen,  advised  in  mania  the  shaving 
of  the  head  and  the  application  of  cups,  first 
over  the  chest,  then  between  the  shoulders, 
and  next  to  the  head.  As  reason  returned,  he 
recommended  moderate  exercise,  riding,  walk- 
ing, and  reading  aloud.  Theatrical  entertain- 
ments were  prescribed  for  melancholies,  the 
scenes  being  of  a  lively  or  sad  charaeter,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  patient.  Ac- 
quaintances were  to  bo  employed  to  converse 
with  the  patients  and  amuse  them,  and  during 
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the  progress  of  recovery  they  were  allowed  to 

and  hear  the  disputations  of  the  phiioso- 

ers.    The  celebrated  Galen,  who  flourished 

the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century,  based  his 

treatment  on  the  humoral  pathol<^y  which  was 

in  such  liigh  repute  among  the  ancients.     He 

recommends  that  shonld  you  be  of  opinion  that 

the  whole  of  the  patient's  body  contains  mel- 


of  a  melancholy  quality,  the  vein,  is 
to  be"  Inmiediately  closed.  Thick  and  black 
wine  is  to  be  avoided,  "as  from  it  the  mel- 
ancholy humor  is  made."  After  Aurelianns  and 
Galen  no  medical  writer  of  any  eminence  ap- 
pears until  the  dawn  which  followed  the  middle 
ages.  The  practice  of  mental  medicine  during 
this  period  was  based  apon  mystical  theories, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  asystem.  "That 
man  is  sick  in  mind,"  says  Paracelsus,  "in 
whom  the  moital  and  the  immortal,  the  sane 
and  the  insane  spirit;  do  not  appear  in  due  pro- 
portion and  strength."  "Mania  is  a  change 
in  the  reason,  but  not  in  the  senses."  And  he 
gives  for  causes  over  exercise  of  the  reason, 
the  elements,  influences,  constellations,  con- 
junctions, microcosm,  macrocosm,  &c.  As  to 
remedies  he  says;  "  What  avails  m  mania  ex- 
cept opening  a  vein?  Then  the  patient  will 
recover.  This  is  the  arcanum;  not  camphor, 
not  sage  and  marjoram,  not  clysters,  not  this, 
not  that,  but  phlebotomy."  The  first  insti- 
tution for  the  insane  was  established  in  the 
East.  It  is  said  that  one  existed  at  Jern- 
saiem  in  the  year  491,  In  the  I2th  centurj- 
the  traveller  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  there 
was  a  large  edifice  at  Bagdad,  called  "  house 
of  grace,"  in  which  the  insane  were  received 
in  summer  and  kept  confined  in  chains  until 
they  recovered  or  died.  It  was  visited  by  the 
magistrates  every  month,  and  those  who  had 
recovered  were  discharged.  In  the  same  cen- 
tury hospitals  for  the  insane  were  founded  in 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  asylums  for  them 
are  said  to  have  been  common  among  the 
Moors. — The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
ijie  insane  is  not  diflicult  to  trace,  as  it  had 
its  eoromencement  in  modem  times.  Bucknill 
and  Tuke  remaik ;  "  It  must  be  a  matter  of 
sniprise  that  the  principles  of  treatment  so 
well  laid  down  by  one  or  two  of  the  ancient 
medical  writers  should  have  been  so  entire- 
ly iorgotten  or  disi'egarded.  It  is  indeed  to 
be  presumed  that  the  directions  of  Celsus 
have  exercised  a  most  prejudicial  influence, 
even  tUl  within  a  very  recent  period ;  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  recognize  them  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  classical  Cullen,  who  did  not  omit 
to  recommend  the  employment  of  'stripes' 
in  the  treatment  of  the  maniacal."  The  pur- 
suit of  mental  philosophy  by  the  metaphysi- 
cians of  tiie  18th  century  was  not  accom- 
panied or  immediately  followed  by  any  cor- 
responding advance  in  the  study  or  treatment 
of  mental  diseases.  This  was  brought  about 
by  the  investigations  of  physicians  and  the  ef- 
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forts  of  pliilanthropista,  Syatematic  writers 
on  the  subject  of  insanity  have  usually  dated 
the  commencement  of  reform  fTOm  tha  labors 
o(  Pinel,  and  to  that  great  man  t«o  much  cred- 
it cannot  be  well  given.  "The  year  1T93," 
say  Buclnill  and  Tuke,  "will  ever  be  memora- 
ble in  the  history  of  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane. In  that  year  the  celebrated  Pinel  liher- 
lited  53  of  the  patients  confined  in  the  Bie&tre 
from  the  chdns  by  which  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  restrain.thdt  fory."     Knei'a  labors 


were  attended  b 
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suits,  bnt  he  was  not 


the  pioneer  in  modem  reformatory  ti-eatment 
of  the  insane.  The  subject  had  received  the 
attention  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  others  in 
this  country  as  early  as  1Y50.  At  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  at  Phila- 
delphia a  department  for  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane was  established,  in  which  the  system  af- 
terward advocated  hy  Pinel  was  successfully 
practised.  An  act  was  passed  founding  "a 
hospital  for  tlie  reception  and  relief  of  luna- 
tjcs,  and  other  distempered  and  Mck  poor." 
(See  annaal  address  before  the  medical  soci- 
ety of  the  state  of  New  York,  1868,  by  Dr. 
John  P.  Gray.)  The  reform  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  in  England,  particularly  in 
regard  to  restraint  and  punishments  and  mode 
of  confinement,  forms  an  int«resting  chapter 
in  tlie  history  of  institutions  for  the  insane. 
Bethlem  hospital,  or  Bedlam,  as  it  was  com- 
monly called,  which  on  variona  occasions  be- 
came notorious  for  the  ill  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane, was  founded  and  first  provided  fop  them 
with  benevolent  intentions.  In  1547  Henry 
Vin,  took  possession  of  the  monastery  or  hos- 
pital of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlem,  and  presented  it 
to  the  city  of  London,  witi  an  oi-der  that  it 
should  be  ctmverted  into  a  house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  lunatics.  This  building,  however,  could 
accommodate  only  50  or  90  patients,  and  there- 
fore in  1675  a  larger  one  was  erected  in  Moor- 
fields,  capable  of  receiving  IBO  patients,  and 
which  remained  as  a  hospital  till  1814.  In 
1734  additions  were  made  to  Bethlem,  and 
it  still  proving  too  small,  St.  Luke's  hospital 
was  established  in  1751  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion. The  York  asylum  was  founded  also  by 
general  subscription  in  1777.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  asylums  had  previously  begun 
to  retrc^ade,  bnt  not  many  complaints  were 
made  until  Uie  year  1791,  when  some  mfm- 
bers  of  the  society  of  IVienda  sent  one  of 
their  family  to  the  York  asylum.  The  roles 
forbade  any  of  her  friends  to  see  her;  suspi- 
cion of  something  wrong  was  aroused,  and  a 
new  establishment  called  "the  Retreat"  was 
founded  by  the  society,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  'William  Tuke,  in  the  spring  of 
1793,  the  year  in  which  Pinel  caused  the  luna- 
tics in  the  Bic6tre  to  be  liberated  from  their 
cHmus.  At  the  retreat  no  chains,  leg  locks,  or 
handcuflls  were  employed  from  the  opening  of 
the  establishment.  A  patient  who  had  been 
chained  naked  for  30  years  was  admitted ;  no 
restraint  except  the  occasional  use  of  arm  straps 


was  employed,  and  he  was  soon  induced  to 
wear  clothes  and  adopt  orderly  habits;  and 
there  were  many  other  oases  of  a  like  nature. 
Little  was  publicly  known  of  the  experiment 
till  1798,  when  De  la  Eive  visited  it,  and  was 
so  delighted  with  what  he  saw  that  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it  on  his  return  to  France. 
The  publication  of  a  "  Description  of  the  Re- 
treat," by  Samuel  Take,  in  1813,  attracted  still 
more  attention  to  the  institution.  Tlie  physi- 
cian of  the  York  asylum  took  oflence  at  some 
observations  it  contained,  and  a  controversy 
arose  which  resulted  in  esposiug  a  number  of 
aggravated  cases  of  bad  management  in  the 
other  asylums,  and  also  in  causing  the  house 
of  commons  in  1813  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  subject,  who  visited  not 
only  Bethlem  and  York  asylums,  but  many 
private  institutions,  and  brought  a  homble 
condition  of  things  to  light.  Among  the  min- 
utes of  evidence  taken  before  the  commit- 
tee are  the  lollowing.  One  witness,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Wakefield,  said:  "In  the  year  1808  I 
heard  a  physician  state  to  tie  Et.  Hon.  John 
Foster,  that  of  the  insane  persons  who  were 
sent  up  to  Dublin  the  treatment  of  them  was 
so  little  understood  that  the  accustomed  mode 
was  tying  them  with  a  cord  to  the  hack  of  a 
car  and  forcing  them  to  walk  the  distance  they 
might  have  to  come ;  and  this  gentleman's 
expression  was,  '  I  ^ve  you  my  honor  that  of 
the  insane  persons  sent  up  to  Dublin  ahnost 
one  in  five  loses  an  arm  from  the  tightness  of 
the  ligature  producing  mortification,  which 
renders  amputation  necessary.'  "  Dr.  Eichard 
Salisbury,  a  general  practising  physician,  testi- 
fied :  "  In  one  house  the  number  of  patients 
confined  is  28,  14  men  and  9  women ;  7  of  the 
men  and  7  of  the  women  supported  at  their 
own  expense.  One  room  was  on  the  ground 
floor,  21  by  10  ft.  and  7  ft.  high,  divided  into 
S  cells,  9  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  wide,  with  a  passage 
3  ft.  wide  between ;  not  the  least  «r  or  light 
admitted  except  when  the  doors  are  open.  The 
principal  door  immediately  opposite  a  pig  sty 
and  dung  heap  about  7  ft.  distant.  Three  only 
of  the  cells  floored  with  wood,  the  other  three 
were  on  the  bai-e  earth.  A  long  box,  6  ft.  by 
3i  ft.,  was  used  for  a  bedstead,  to  which  the 
patient  was  chained.  Some  had  blankets,  some 
only  coarse  straw.  They  were  taken  out  to 
air  once  aweek,  duringwhich  time  clean  straw 
was  supplied  when  necessary.  The  patients 
were  so  dirty  in  ilieir  persons  that  on  opening 
the  door  of  the  first  cell  the  smell  was  so  of- 
fensive as  nearly  to  prevent  f  urtiier  inspection." 
The  medical  treatment  in  most  of  the  estab- 
lishments was  of  the  lowest  empirical  kind. 
The  physician  of  Bethlem  said:-  "  Twice  ayear, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  patients  are  bled,  and 
after  that  they  take  vomits  once  a  week  tor  a 
number  of  weeks,  and  after  that  we  pni^e 
them.  That  has  been  the  practice  for  years, 
long  before  my  time."  But  it  must  bo  remem- 
bered that  although  much  of  the  treatment 
arose  from  cruelty  and  negligence,  the  system 
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was  supposed  by  the  more  ignorant  to  be  one 
of  neceesity.  Lunatics  were  not  looked  upon 
tlicn  as  unfortunate  Biifferers  fi'om  disease, 
but  rather  as  snbjecta  of  demoniacal  posses- 
sion, or  as  self-made  Tictima  of  evil  passions. 
The  exposure  of  the  abuses  aroused  the  public 
mind,  an,d  medical  men  not  only  felt  called  but 
were  forced  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  study 
of  humane  methods  of  treating  the  insane,  and 
to  emulate  the  example  of  the  Tukes  at  the 
retreat. — Causes.  The  causes  of  insanity  may 
he  divided  into  predisposing  and  exciting.  The 
more  general  predisposing  causes  are  sex,  age, 
social  position,  education.  The  question  as  to 
the  influence  of  sex  has  not  been  definitely  set- 
tled. Alienists  are  agreed  that  the  existing 
statistical  tables  do  not  settle  the  question,  and 
that  asylum  reports  are  apt  to  mislead,  as  the 
minority  of  female  patients  in  asylums  may  be 
owing  to  thegreater  unwillingness  of  friends  to 
send  them  from  home  than  males.  The  statis- 
tics of  Esquirol  embrace  about  70,000  patients 
of  all  cfluntiies,  and  show  a  small  majority 
of  females,  and  he  and  also  Haslam  thought  in- 
sanity more  freqnent  among  women  than  men. 
It  has  been  said  that  women  are  more  liable 
than  men  to  inherit  insanity,  and  Dr.  Maudsley 
ia  inclined  to  this  conclusion.  In  regard  to  the 
influence  of  age,  cases  of  insanity  are  rare  in 
childhood.  The  greatest  number  become  insane 
between  25  and  50.  It  is  difficult  from  statis- 
tics to  determine  the  effect  of  social  position. 
In  England  there  are  about  9,000  poor  and 
1,300  members  of  wealthy  families  in  public  and 


probable  that  a  state  of  poverty  is  more  pro- 
ductive of  mental  disease  Uian  one  of  afBuence. 
Insanity  has  been  found  more  frequent  among 
unmarried  men  and  married  women.  Its  great- 
er frequency  among  married  women  is  proba- 
bly owing  to  care,  anxiety,  and  over-exertion 
of  body  and  mind,  and  difficulties  in  gestation, 
lactation,  and  menstruation.  Of  flie  more 
special  predisposing  causes,  heredity  plays  a 
most  important  part,  Jacob!  in  230  cases  of 
mania  found  hereditary  predisposition  in  about 
one  ninth.  Hagen  in  170  oases  found  it  in 
abont  one  third.  Esquirol  found  it  among  the 
poor  in  more  than  one  fourth ;  in  the  rich, 
about  three  fifths.  "Webster  found  at  Bedlam, 
in  1,798  patients,  hereditaiy  predisposition  in 
about  one  third,  oftener  in  females,  Skae  of 
Edinbnrgh,  in  248  admissions,  found  it  in  a  lit- 
tle over  one  third.  In  a  large  number,  from 
English  and  Irish  asylums  collected  by  Dr.  Jar- 
vis  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  found  among  44,- 
417  men  in  the  proportion  of  /j,  and  43,093 
women  of  among  ^.  At  Bloomingdale  asy- 
lum the  proportion  was  found  to  be  about  one 
sixth.  It  was  advanced  by  Esqnirol,  and  con- 
firmed by  Baillarger  in  the  esaminalion  of  453 
cases,  that  insanity  is  more  frequently  trans- 
mitted from  the  mother  than  from  the  father. 
It  was  found  that  the  transmission  from  the 
mother  to  the  sons  was  only  about  equal  to  that 


of  the  father;  but  tJie  transmission  to  the 
daughters  was  twice  as  frequent.  This  would 
indicate  that  women  inherit  insanity  oftener 
than  men,  a  point  previously  alluded  to.  It  is 
also  found  that  chddren  who  inherit  insanity 
sometimes  manifest  the  disease  before  the  pa- 
rents do ;  but  they  are  more  likely  to  inherit  it  if 
born  after  its  appearance  in  the  parents.  There 
is  also  a  tendency  in  hereditary  insanity  to 
show  itself  in  much  the  same  way  in  the  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  the  family  %  thus  it  has 
been  observed  that  a  whole  family  of  brothers 
and  sisters  have  become  insane  at  about  the 
same  age,  and  committed  suicide.  The  disposi- 
tion may  be  removed  by  marriage  with  healthy 
stock,  or  may  be  increased  by  intermarriage. 
— The  exciting  causes  of  insanity  may  be  di- 
vided into  moral  or  psychical  and  physical. 
The  principal  psychical  causes  are  grief,  fright, 
anxiety,  care,  or  an  excited  state  of  any  pas- 
sion, particularly  if  recurring  often  or  pro- 
longed; the  emotions  aronsed  by  dis^point- 
ment,  by  unfortunate  love,  by  jealousjc,  by  re- 
flecting on  misfortunes  that  have  ruined  the 
prospects  of  life ;  excessive  or  prolonged  em- 
ployment of  the  intellectual  faculties,  particu- 
lai'ly  when  connected  with  the  emotions,  as 
the  composition  of  poetry  or  romance,  or  the 
prolonged  escitement  attending  the  manage- 
ment of  difficult  legal  cases.  Anything  which 
will  produce  a  hyperemia  of  a  portion  or  of 
the  whole  of  the  brain,  by  which  the  nutrition 
and  consequenUy  the  normal  function  is  inter- 
fered with,  may  become  an  exciting  cause. 
From  the  number  of  cases  of  insanity  in  men 
of  business,  who  have  broken  down  in  the 
struggle  to  amass  fortunes,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  prominence  ^ven  by  Maudsley  to  the 
eager  desire  to  get  rich  as  a  cause  of  msanity 
is  amply  justified.  Hesays:  "  The  occupation 
which  a  man  is  entirely  engaged  in  does  not 
fail  to  modify  his  character,  and  the  reaction 
upon  the  individual's  nature  of  a  life  which  is 
being  spent  with  the  sole  aim  of  becoming  rich 
is  most  baneful.  If  one  conviction  has  been 
fixed  in  my  mind  more  distinctly  than  another 
by  observation  of  instances,  it  is  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  such  a  man  will  beget 
healthy  children ;  that,  in  fact,  it  is  extremely 
likely  that  the  deterioration  of  nature  which 
he  has  acquired  will  be  transmitted  as  an  evil 
heritage  to  his  children.  In  several  instances 
in  which  the  father  has  toiled  upward  from 
poverty  to  vast  wealth,  with  the  aim  and  hope 
of  founding  a  family,  I  have  witnessed  the  re- 
sult in  a  degeneracy,  mental  and  physical,  of 
his  offspring,  which  has  sometimes  gone  as  far 
as  extinction  of  the  family  in  the  third  or 
fourth  generation."  The  principal  physieal 
causes  are  drunkenness  and  the  use  of  narcotic 
or  poisonous  drugs;  want  of  food;  want  of 
sleep  and  over-exertion;  other  nervous  dis- 
eases, sneh  as  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  hysteria, 
Earticularly  the  first;  severe  injuries  to  the 
ead,  particularly  from  blows,  causing  fracture 
of  the  skull  or  concussion  of  the  bi'ain ;  sun- 
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stroke,  and  tumors  in  the  brain.  Acute  febrile 
diseases,  as  typhoid,  tjplius,  and  malarial  fe- 
vers, are  also  causes  of  insanity;  and  it  may  oc- 
cur during  tlie  course  of  pneumonia,  general- 
ly in  the  form  of  acute  mania.  The  poison 
of  Asiatic  cholera  may  so  interfere  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  brain  as  to  produce  not  only 
tranwent  delirium,  but  mania,  which  may  con- 
tinue for  several  days  or  weeks.  Acute  rheu- 
matism is  sometimes  a  cause  of  insanity;,  and 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  mental  symp- 
toms follow  the  apparent  disappearance  of  the 
rhenmalio  symptoms,  and  pass  away  upon 
the  reappearance  of  the  disease.  Chronic  con- 
stitutional diseases  are  frequent  causes,  and 
among  the  most  formidable  probably  of  these 
is  constitutional  syphilis.  Ita  effects  are  pro- 
duced in  a  variety  of  ways.  The' skull  may 
be  the  seat  of  exostosis  or  of  caries ;  the  mem- 
branes may  be  affected  and  cause  mal-nutrition 
of  the  cerebral  substance;  or  tumors  of  the 
brain  may  arise  directly  from  the  effects  of  the 
syphilitic  poison ;  or  the  nutrition  of  the  whole 
body  may  be  so  interfered  with  that  all  the 
plastic  material  furnished  by  the  food  is  viti- 
ated and  incapable  of  forming  sound  nervous 
tissue.  The  syphilitic  affections  of  the  nervous 
system  have  recently  been  the  subject  of  careful 
examination  by  Drs.  Wilks  and  Moxon.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Wilks,  there  is  in  syphilis  a  dis- 
position to  a  low  form  of  lym[Ji  in  nearly 
every  tissue  of  the  body,  which  does  not  readi- 
ly form  tissue,  never  that  which  is  perfectly 
normal.  According  t«  Dr.  Moxon,  syphilis  at- 
tacks the  surface  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes in  limited  spots,  spreadii^  slowly.  The 
lymph  which  exudes  from  the  membranes  de- 
stroys the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions,  and 
syphilitic  deposits  may  form  fleshy  tumors 
which  contain  a  certain  gummy  characteristic 
substance ;  or  the  brdn  and  spinal  cord  may 
be  invaded  by  gummatous  tumors  sprin^ng 
from  the  dura  mater  or  the  hones.  Paralysis 
of  various  deijrees  of  intensity  and  extent,  and 
also  mental  diseases,  are  the  results.  (See  lec- 
tures of  Dr.  Broadbent,  "London  Lancet," 
1874;  also  an  illustrative  case,  with  plates  of 
pathological  changes,  "  American  Journal  of 
Insanity,"  July,  1874.)  Tuberculosis,  particu- 
larly by  inducing  a  state  of  exhaustion  or  de- 
generated tissue  development,  is  sometimes  an 
exciting  cause  of  mental  disease ;  and,  as  will 
be  noticed  farther  on,  there  are  apparently 
intimate  relations  between  tuberculosis  and 
insanity  and  certain  other  forms  of  nervous 
disease.  Diseases  of  the  heart  have  been  as- 
signed as  causes  of  insanity,  and  aa  f ar  as 
they  operate  in  exhausting  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  they  may  be  considered  as  such ;  but 
more  often  the  heart  disease  is,  along  witii 
the  mental  affection  itself,  the  effect  of  other 
changes,  such  as  disease  of  the  arteries  or 
eapillftries,  or  of  the  vaso-motor  system  of 
nerves.  Disease  of  the  genital  oi^ans  some- 
times exerts  an  important  influence  in  produ- 
cing insanity.     During  the  period  of  sexual  de- 


velopment, particularly  when  any  morbid  con- 
dition is  present,  resulting  from  secret  vice  or 
from  any  cause,  insanity  in  some  form,  mania, 
melancholia,  or  dementia,  is  liable  to  occur. 
Disorders  of  menstruation,  at  any  period  of  life 
may  bring  on  attacks  of  mental  disease ;  as  also 
may  diseases  of  the  uterus  or  ovaiies,  such  as 
tumors,  cysts,  or  displacements.  Pr^nanoy, 
the  puerperal  state,  and  lactation  are  not  infre- 
qnent  causes  of  mania  and  melancholia-  A 
state  of  melancholy  during  pregnancy  is  often 
the  precursor  of  an  attack  of  puerperal  mania. 
Insanity  from  lactation  is  generally  in  cou'ie 
quence  of  the  exhaustive  effect  of  the  function 
superinduced  upon  a  hereditary  predisposition 
Sexual  excess  and  unnatural  vice,  fiom  indu- 
cing a  perverted  condition  of  the  mind  and  ner- 
vous system,  as  well  as  from  their  weakening 
effects,  are  not  uncommon  exciting  causes  of 
insanity.  But  among  all  the  causes  of  mental 
disease,  it  is  acknowledged  by  most  authorities 
that  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  dnnka 
is  the  greatest.  Of  1,428  cases  admitted  into 
Bethlem  hospital,  IB  per  cent,  were  found  to 
be  caused  by  intemperance.  The  report  of  the 
commissioners  in  lunacy  in  England  in  1844 
gives,  out  of  9,868  cases,  1,792,  or  more  than 
18  per  cent.,  as  the  proportion  attributable  to 
the  effects  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Of  748  cases, 
Halloran  found  drunkenness  a  cause  in  more 
than  one  fifth.  Prichard  and  Esquirol  attribute 
half  of  the  cases  of  insanity  in  England  to  in- 
temperance. Dr.  Bush  gave  it  as  the  cause  in 
one  third  of  the  cases  in  America,  and  more 
recent  statistics  of  some  asylums  show  a  lai^r 
propoition.  Blandfordan^  other  modem  wri- 
ters ascribe  to  it  a  potent  influence.  Dr.  Dick- 
son, late  superintendent  of  St.  Lake's  hospital, 
London,  takes  a  somewhat  different  though  not 
opposite  view.  He  says ;  "  Although  it  is  true 
that  drunkenness  is  very  frequently  the  exciting 
cause  of  an  attack  of  insanity,  yet  the  incen- 
tive to  drunkenness  is  the  result  rather  than 
the  cause  of  brain  deterioration  In  the  first  in- 
stance ;  a  potentiality  of  insanity  is  often  dis- 
covered on  examining  the  history  of  the  persons 
who  complain  of  a  constant  sense  of  depres- 
sion, and  who  seek  to  reheve  that  depression 
with  stimulants-,"  Thecontinued  use  of  intox- 
icating drinks  and  narcotic  poisons,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Carpenter  ("Mental  Physiolo- 
gy," 1874),  destroys  or  weakens  the  will  so 
that  it  loses  its  control  over  the  emotions. 
The  ex(>erienees  given  byDe  Quinceyas  to  the 
weakening  of  the  will  in  his  own  ease,  so  that 
he  became  unable  to  perform  wlint  he  had 
planned,  not  from  want  of  brain  power,  but 
of  volition,  is  instanced  by  Dr.  Carpenter  as 
an  example ;  and  he  also  points  to  the  exces- 
sive use  of  tobacco  in  creating  a  mental  state 
which  manifests  itself  in  drferring  the  per- 
fonnance  of  pressing  duties.  The  effect  of 
alcohol  he  regards  as  more  potent  in  weak- 
ening the  will  and  arousing  the  more  violent 
passions  than  that  of  any  other  agent ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  excessive  and  habit- 
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ual  nso  of  alcoholic  beYcragea,  wliioli  are  pro- 
duced in  such  great  quantities  by  civilized 
countries,  has  had  much  to  do  in  inducing  a 
hereditary  tendency  to  insanity,  and  causing 
the  spread  of  mental  maladies  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent among  civilized  than  among  other  nations. 
The  researches  of  Morel  on  the  cause  of  the 
formation  of  degenerate  Taiieties  of  the  hu- 
■man  raee  are  interesting  as  explaining  theeon- 
tinuance  of  morbid  action  through  succeeding 
generations,  and  the  final  extinction  of  fami- 
lies. The  evil  influences  which  produce  dis- 
ease, such  as  the  poisonous  air  of  a  malarious 
district,  or  a  badly  drained  and  cleaned  city, 
overcrowding  and  privation  in  large  towns,  per- 
sistent intemperance  and  sexual  excess,  and  in- 
termarriage in  families,  unless  counteracted,  ap- 
pear to  tend  to  increase  through  generations, 
until  continuance  of  the  species  is  impoBsible. 
He  regards  insanity  in  any  form,  whether  ma- 
nia, melancholia,  or  dementia,  as  a  stage  in  the 
descent  toward  sterile  idiocy,  as  sometimes 
shown  by  the  consequences  of  frequent  inter- 
marriages in  foolish  families.  He  relates  the 
history  of  one  family  in  which  the  progress  of 
degeneration  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows ; 
iirst  generation — immorality,  alcoholic  excess, 
hrutd  degradation ;  second  generation — hered- 
itary drunkenness,  maniac^  attacks,  general 
paralysis;  third  generation — sobriety,  hypo- 
chondriasis, Ijpemania,  systematic  mania, 
homicidal  tendencies ;  fourth  generation — fee- 
hie  intelligence,  stupidity,  first  attack  of  mania 
at  16,  transition  to  complete  idiocy,  and  prob- 
able extinction  of  the  family. — General  Symp- 
tomt  of  Insanity.  The  earliest  symptoms  of 
coming  insanity  are  depressed  manner,  unusual 
excitement,  auger,  and  rashness;  and  even 
these  may  be  preceded  by  an  altered  manner, 
if  careful  notice  has  been  taken.  An  abnormal 
condition  of  brain  exists,  including  a  want  of 
nervous  energy  which  creates  a  consciousness 
that  there  is  something  wroi^;  a  want  of  co- 
ordination of  the  faculties  produces  false  rea- 
sonings and  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty,  and  so  as  the  disease  progresses  de- 
lusions and  hallucinations  make  their  appear- 
ance. An  important  symptom  in  all  forms  of 
insanity  is  impairment  of  the  faculty  of  at- 
tention, as  might  be  expected  from  the  loss  of 
will  which  directs  the  attention.  The  inconsis- 
tency of  the  beliefs  of  the  insane  is  one  of  the 
earliest  noticeable  symptoms,  and  they  are  con- 
veniently classified  as  "delusions"  and  "hat- 
lucinations."  It  is  important  tliat  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  these  terms  should 
be  had.  A  delusion  is  a  false  belief  in  regard 
to  some  fact  which  generally  concerns  the  pa- 
tient, and  which  is  so  strongly  rooted  that  all 
attempts  to  reason  him  out  of  it  are  futile. 
Thus,  ne  may  believe  that  a  certain  oocurr 
took  place  at  a  cert^n  time,  or  that  he 
certain  person,  as  a  saint,  or  a  prince,  or 
Saviour,  or  that  his  head  is  made  of  m 
The  delusions  of  the  insane  may  be  of  a  gloomy 
or  of  an  exalted  nature.     A  man  who  beli 
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poverty  to  bo  tlic  greatest  evil  may,  in  conse- 
quence of  false  reasoning  as  to  the  state  of  his 
affairs,  imagine  himself  to  be  ruined,  and  that 
his  family  will  be  turned  out  of  doors.  When 
tlie  patient  has  exalted  delusions  he  is  apt  to 
imagine  iiimself  immensely  wealthy,  or  that 
the  asylum  in  which  he  is  confined  is  a  palaco 
and  himself  a  monarch.  A  hallucination  is 
a  false  perception  of  one  of  the  senses ;  the 
patient  may  fancy  that  he  sees  a  spirit,  or 
a  person  who  does  n&t  exist ;  such  hallucina- 
tions are  common  in  the  temporary  insanity 
of  delirium  tremens,  when  the  patient  may 
imagine  that  he  sees  sei'pents,  or  frogs,  or  in- 
sects, or  that  people,  generally  those  whom  he 
dishkes,  come  into  the  room.  Hailucinations 
affect  the  different  senses ;  thus  the  insane 
have  hallucinations  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of 
taste,  of  smell,  and  of  touch.  Hallucinations 
of  sight  are  more  liable  to  occur  when  the 
brain  is  in  the  greatest  state  of  exhaustion,  and 
to  accompany  the  acute  stages.  They  may  he 
simply  flashes  of  light  or  colors,  or  they  may 
be  objects  hke  those  in  the  state  of  exhaustion 
called  delirium  tremens.  The  hallucinations 
are  oftentimes  visions  of  the  supernatural. 
Epilepsy  in  the  insane  is  constantly  accom- 
panied by  hallucinations  of  sight  Hallucina- 
tions of  hearing  occur  in  acute,  but  are  more 
frequent  in  chronic  cases,  and  are  unfavorable 
symptoms ;  and  those  who  are  subject  to  them 
are  often  the  most  dangerous  patients.  They 
are  liable  to  hear  voices  commanding  them  to 
perform  certain  acts,  which  they  are  blindly 
impelled  to  attempt,  however  absurd  or  de- 
structive. Hallucinations  of  smell  are  gener- 
ally not  persistent,  and  belong  to  the  acute 
stages ;  and  those  who  have  them  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  their  own  persons  have  an  intol- 
erable stench.  Hallucinations  of  taste  are 
rather  uncommon,  and  are  generally  associated 
with  disordered  digestion.  Those  of  feeling 
are  not  uncommon,  and  patients  often  declare 
th^t  they  feel  themselves  touched,  or  that  they 
feel  snakes  or  other  animals  in  their  bodies. 
The  acts,  of  the  insane  are  prominent  symp- 
toms. There  is  a  proneness  among  them  to 
strip  oft  their  clothes,  arising  from  various 
causes.  They  often  experience  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness,  often  of  heat  from  the  pressure  of 
ijieir  clothes,  or  they  ima^ne  that  they  are  foul 
or  poisoned.  Sometimes  in  mania  there  is  a 
deare  to  destroy  them,  and  in  other  eases  to 
expose  the  person.  The  desire  to  dress  in  a 
fantastic  garb  is  common  among  the  insane. 
In  states  of  exaltation,  whether  of  ii 


to  commit  acta 
of  violence  and  destruction.  Sometimes  these 
acts  will  be  directed  against  inanimate  objects, 
sometimes  agMnst  other  persons,  and  some- 
times against  the  patient's  own  person.  In 
the  two  latter  instances  it  has   received  the 
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names  of  homicidal  and  suicidtil  insanity. 
Some  autiiorities  contend  that  such  a  classifi- 
cation  should  not  be  made ;  hat  there  are  too 
many  cases  furnished  by  insane  aaylnms,  and 
which  have  occurred  under  the  notice  of  in- 
telligent physicians,  where  lunatics  have  shown 
morbid  impnlsoB  to  commit  wrong  acta  which 
they  had  not  sufficient  will  to  resist,  to  leave 
much  room  for  doubt  that  such  states  of  the 
mind  do  occur.  Piitienta  have  nnder  some 
circumstances  committed  deeds  of  violence 
under  the  influence  of  impulses,  and  have  at 
other  times,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  on 
of  those  impulses,  asked  to  be  restrained,  say- 
ing that  they  feared  they  would  not  be  able  to 
resist  them.  Considering  the  morbid  perver- 
sion of  the  nervous  system  and  the  unhappy 
condition  of  the  mind  in  some  instances,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  combined  effects  of  these 
tmd  of  insane  delusions  and  hallucinations 
ahouid  result  in  such  acts,  nor  that  the  disposi- 
tion to  commit  violence  should  under  the  cir- 
comstanoes  take  these  forms. — Claatifieation. 
There  have  been  many  classifications  of  insani- 
ty, but  they  have  not  thrown  much  light  upon 
its  nature,  and  in  many  cases  have  raUier 
been  hindrances  to  the  discovery  of  the  most 
important  conditions  (patholo^cal)  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  older  writers  divided  insaniiN-  prin- 
cipally into  mania  and  melancholia.  Thomas 
Arnold  in  1806  made  a  general  division  into 
ideal  and  notional  insanity.  The  ideal  he  sub- 
divided into :  1,  phrenetic,  or  raving ;  2,  inco- 
herent; 3,  maniacal;  4,  sensitive.  Notional 
insanity  he  ^vided  into :  5,  delusive ;  6,  whim- 
sical ;  7,  fanciful ;  8,  impulsive ;  9,  scheming ; 
10,  vain  or  self-important;  11,  hypochondria- 
cal; 13,  pathetic;  13,  appetitive.  The  pa- 
thetic he  subdivided  into  16  varieties:  1,  amo- 
rous ;  2,  jealous ;  3,  avaricious ;  4,  misanthroi 
pic ;  6,  arrogant ;  6,  irascible ;  7,  abhorrent ; 
8,  suspicions ;  9,  ba^fni ;  10,  timid ;  11,  sor- 
rowful; 12,  distrustful;  13,  nostalgic;  14,  su- 
perstitious; 15,  enthnsiastio ;  16,  desponding, 
Pinel  made  four  divisions,  viz. :  mania,  melan- 
cholia, dementia,  and  idiocy.  Esqnirol  added 
to  these  another,  monomania.  Dr.  Prichard, 
whose  wort,  published  in  1835,  was  for  a  long 
time  high  authority,  made  two  general  divi- 
sions, moral  and  inteUeotnal  insanity,  subdi- 
viding the  latter  into  three,  monomania,  mania, 
and  dementia.  The  existence  of  such  a  dis- 
ease aa  moral  insanity  is  not  recognized  by  a 
majority  of  modern  alienists,  and  it  is  contend- 
ed that  the  moral  sentiments  are  often  want- 
ing in  persons  who  are  considered  sane,  as 
well  as  in  the  subjects  of  mental  disease.  Dr. 
Daniel  Tuke  divides  insanity  according  as  it 
affects — 1,  the  intellect;  3,  the  moral  senti- 
ments ;  8,  the  propensities.  Maudsley  classifies 
insanityinto  two  great  divisions,  whidi  are  sub- 
divided into  varieties  as  follows :  I.  Affective 
or  pathetic  insanity,  including:  1,  maniacal 
perversion  o£  the  affective  life,  vKmia  sine 
delirio  ;  2,  melancholic  depression  withont  de- 
lusion, simple  melancholia ;  3,  moral  alienation 


proper.  Approaching  this,  but  not  reaching 
the  degree  of  positive  insanity,  is  the  "in- 
sane temperament."  II,  Ideational  insanity, 
subdivided  into :  1,  general  (a,  mania,  acute 
and  chronic ;  &,  melancholia,  acute  and  chron- 
ic); 2,  partial  (a,  monomania;  $,  melancholia) ; 
3,  dementia,  primary  and  secondary ;  4,  gen- 
eral paralysis ;  5,  idiocy,  including  imbecility. 
In  the  first  division  the  intellect  may  be  com- 
paratively unaffected,  but  there  is  insanity  of 
feeling  and  action.  In  the  second  there  is  in- 
sanity of  thouj^ht,  or  delusion.  The  "insane 
temperament"  is  a  kind  of  potential  insanity 
introduced  by  Maudsley  to  characterize  a  con- 
dition of  mind  in  which  great  eccentricity  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  action,  proceeding  from 
a  morbid  nervous  organization,  does  not  make 
the  person  actnally  mad,  but  queer  and  mor- 
bidly ecceatrio.  Individuals  having  this  tem- 
perament have  certain  marks  of  genius,  though 
never  of  the  highest  order.  Griesenger,  one 
of  the  highest  modem  authorities,  says:  "A 
classification  of  mental  diseases  accoi'disg  to 
their  nature,  that  is,  according  to  the  anatom- 
ical chains  of  the  brain  whiti  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation, isat  the  present  time  impossible."  He 
therefore  classifies  insanity  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  psychical  symptoms,  and  says 
"  that  while  it  is  the  aim  of  clinical  instruction 
to  render  conspicuous  and  to  analyze  the  multi- 
plicity of  mental  disorders  in  the  concrete,  no- 
sology mnst  content  itself  with  establishing 
fewer  principfJ  groups,  fewer  abnormal  states 
to  which  all  the  varieties  of  individual  cases  may 
be  referred."  He  divides  mental  diseases  into 
two  grand  groups.  In  one  there  is  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  emotions,  affecting,  according 
to  its  nature,  the  whole  mental  life  of  the  pa- 
tient. In  the  other  group  insanity  consists 
in  disorders  of  the  intellect  and  will,  which 
exhibit,  "without  profound  emotional  excite- 
ment, an  independent,  tranquil,  and  false 
mode  of  thought  and  of  will,  usndJy  with  the 
predominant  character  of  mental  weakness," 
In  most  cases  the  conditions  found  in  the  first 
group  precede  those  in  the  second,  the  latter 
generally  being  consequences  and  terminations 
of  the  former.  The  different  forms  of  insani- 
ty may  be  convenientiy  considered  under  the 
following  divisions :  1,  melancholia;  2,mania; 
3,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane;  4,  dementia; 
5,  imbecility ;  6,  'iAvmj. -r-MelanchoUa.  This 
may  be  acute  or  chronic  The  great  majority 
of  cases  of  insanity  commence  with  a  state  of 
emotional  perversion  of  a  depressing  and  sor- 
rowful character,  which  has  been  called  the 
stadium  melancholiciim,  or  initiatory  period 
of  mental  disease,  or  the  period  of  incubation. 
The  first  stages  of  melancholia  are  generally 
preceded  by  a  condition  called  hypochondria- 
sis, which  may  be  considered  as  the  mildest 
form  of  insanity.  There  is  a  feeling  of  bodily 
illness  at  this  time  more  than  at  any  other,  or 
in  any  other  form  of  insanity.  It  is  often 
vague,  and  depends  upon  irritation  of  the 
nervous  centres  arising  from  disorders,  some- 
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times  obscure,  of  the  viscera.  Tiie  patient 
becomes  peevish  and  suspicious,  is  easily  far 
tigued,  a  mental  apathy  takes  possession  of  him, 
and  ho  becomes  wearj  of  life ;  or  he  passes 
into  a  state  of  extreme  ansietj.  The  mention 
of  a  disease  will  often  cause  him  to  fancy  that 
he  is  afflicted  with  it,  and  he  is  constantly  feel- 
ing Ms  pulse  and  examining  his  tongue  and  es- 
oretions.  He  often  changes  his  physician,  and 
also  his  opinion  of  the  natnre  of  hia  ailment 
His  feelings  are  not  all  imaginary ;  there  is  fre- 
quently indigestion,  sometimes  of  an  aggrava- 
ted character,  aeoompanied  with  great  evolu- 
tion of  gas,  which  by  its  distention  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  occasions  uneasiness.  The  tongue 
is  fool,  the  appetite  irregular,  the  bowels  con- 
stipated, and  the  skin  in  an  unhealthy  condi- 
tion. Moral  treatment  is  often,  beneficial,  bnt 
should  always  be  accompanied  by  therapeutical 
measures  calculated  to  remove  pathological 
conditions.  This  state  is  very  often  accom- 
panied by  an  inherited  tendency  to  mental 
disease,  and  when  not  relieved  passes  into  that 
condition  more  definitely  styled  melancholia. 
His  delusions  take  a  more  decided  character, 
and  he  fancies  himself  a  criminal.  He  is 
now  evidently  to  all  observers  an  insane  roan, 
and  becomes  the  subject,  not  only  of  delu- 
sions, but  of  hallucinations ;  he  imagines  that 
lie  is  beggared,  and  that  his  family^  are  to 
be  thrown  helpless  on  the  world;  that  he  is 
destroyed  by  odious  diseases;  that  he  has 
leprosy,  and  that  a  loathsome  smell  emanates 
from  his  body.  His  countenance  expresses  in- 
tense woe,  and  he  stands  for  hours  in  one 
place  and  in  one  posture,  either  in  solitude  or 
in  the  street ; '  or  he  may  be  impelled  to  con- 
stantly wander  about.  He  sleeps  badly,  and 
generally  eats  but  little ;  the  bowels  are  obsti- 
nately constipated,  the  breath  offensive,  and 
the  pulse  slow  and  weak.  The  a^  at  which 
persons  are  liable  to  melancholia  is  often  the 
prime  of  life,  or  when  the  vigor  is  beginning 
to  fad,  at  40,  50,  or  60  years.  Of  888  cases  of 
melancholia  admitted  into  St.  Lnke's  hospital, 
London,  only  9  were  under  20  years  of  i^. 
Women  who  have  been  weakened  by  parturi- 
tion are  sometimes  the  subjects,  when  it  gen- 
erally assumes  an  acute  form,  with  sleepless- 
ness and  obstinate  refusal  of  food.  In  tliis 
state  there  is  almost  always  a  disposition  to 
commit  suicide,  which  may  manifest  itself  sud- 
denly ;  sometimes  it  appeal's  earlier  in  the  dis- 
ease, even  before  the  other  symptoms  have 
been  observed.  The  treatment  of  a  case  of 
chi'onic  or  auh-acute  melancholia  will  vary 
with  its  history  and  symptoms.  An  asyk 
not  indispensable  if  the  patient's  means 
sufficient  to  provide  him  with  proper  ■ 
He  may  be  benefited  by  travel  and  change  of 
scene;  but.when  his  condition  will  not  admit 
of  this,  a  proper  place,  either  a  private  house 
or  an  asylum,  should  be  selected,  and  aj 
tempt  made  by  therapeutical  and  hygienic  i 
suros  to  restore  the  cerebral  defect  by  sleep 
and  nourishment  of  the  body.  In  many  cases 
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recovery  will  be  observed  to  rapidly  follow 
medical  treatment  alone,  some  bad  cases  get- 
ting well  in  a  couple  of  months.  There  are 
three  conditions  which  require  constant  at- 
tention ;  want  of  sleep,  rejection  of  food,  and 
constipation.  To  remedy  tho  first,  chloral  is 
much  used  by  some;  others  prefer  the  effects 
of  morphine  or  Dover's  powder,  believing 
that  chloral  is  better  suited  to  the  more  vio- 
lent condition  of  mania.  Wine  aJid  brandy 
also  used  to  ^ve  temporary  strength,  and 
have  been  observed  to  be  of  practical  benefit, 
inducing  sleep  in  some  forms  of  insanity.  As 
to  wheQier  ttie  dyspepsia  and  other  visceral 
disorders  are  the  cause  of  the  melancholia,  or 
whether  they  are  in  common  with  it,  the  re- 
sult of  a  primary  nervous  disorder,  is  oiie  of 
those  dfeputed  matters  about  which  physicians 
will  probably  never  be  perfectly  agreed.  The 
practicrf  aim  is,  however,  to  produce  regularity 
of  the  evacuations  by  laxative  medicines,  and 
to  sustain  tlie  strength  with  nourishing  food 
and  wine.  The  prognosis  in  cases  of  melan- 
cholia is  generally  good.  Some  have  recov- 
ered after  naving  been  a  long  time  in  asylums, 
and  subject  to  suicidal  impulse  and  delusions 
and  hallucinations.  If  die-  melancholy  be- 
comes paroxysmal,  or  runs  into  mania,  the 
prognosis  is  not  so  favorable,-  as  pathological 
cerebral  changes  of  a  permanent  character  are 
"lable  to  occur.  The  symptoms  are  inten- 
;  there  is  now  no  longer  mere  depres- 
or  silent  stupor  or  anxiety,  but  the  pa- 
becomes  frenzied.  He  will  hardly  sit  or 
I  one  position  for  a  moment,  and  has  to 
be  placed  in  restraint,  either  mechanical  or 
manual.  He  is  extremely  suicidal,  and  will 
not  only  fry  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  bnt  will 
attempt  to  injure  his  pwson  by  gou^ng  out  his 
eyes,  or  swallowing  nails  or  pieces  of  glass  or 
corrosive  liquids.  He  is  not  liable,  like  a  sub- 
ject of  general  paralysis  or  an  epileptic  maniac, 
to  make  homicidal  attacks ;  but  he  will  resist 
with  violence  the  assistance  of  his  attendants. 
He  will  not  take  food,  will  not  be  washed  or 
remain  in  bed,  and  will  atrip  himself  of  cloth- 
ing. There  is  an  increased  weakening  of 
the  wili,  indicating  great  deficiency  in  cere- 
bral nutrition.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to 
Mnfc  rapidly  from  exhanstion,  and  therefore 
tlie  patient  has  generally  to  be  forcibly  fed, 
or,  as  is  said,  to  be  fed  "mechanically."  This 
is  accomplished  by  forcibly  opening  the  jaws 
and  putting  nourisliing  food  into  the  pharynx 
with  a  spoon,  or  by  introducing  it  with  the 
cesophageal  tube,  which  is  generally  preferred.- 
Gentleness,  however,  wili  sometimes  succeed  in 
prevailing  on  tlie  patient  to  swallow  his  food , 
voluntarily,  and  must  of  course  be  tried  until' 
found  of  no  avail.  One  great  danger  is  death 
from  starvation,  and  therefore,  food  must  be 
given,  and  in  considerable  quantities.  Chloral 
is  considered  appropriate,  and  may  be  given 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  conium,  hyoscy- 
amus,  &c.  If  the  patient  refuses,  it  may  be  giv- 
en by  the  rectum.    Morphine  is  also  of  service, 
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particularly  in  the  form  of  aubcutaneoiia  injec- 
tions. Constipation  is  to  be  relieved  by  lasa- 
tives  and  dystera.  Other  medicines,  as  hro- 
raide  of  potassium  and  digitalis,  according  to 
Blandford,  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  ad- 
miiiistflriiig.  Warm  baths  will  be  of  great 
benefit,  and  the  room  should  be  kept  warmer 
than  usual.  The  patient  wastes  rapidly,  and 
it  is  often  impossible  to  give  him  enough  food. 
Another  form  of  melancholia  of  a  chronic 
character  often  follows  an  attack  of  mania. 
It  is  attended  with  less  mental  excitement,  re- 
sembling more  &  state  of  dementia,  bat  recov- 
ery from  it  sometimes  takes  place. — Mania. 
This  is  nsually  classified,  in  a  general  way, 
as  acute  and  chronic,  and  Blandford  adds  a 
variety  which  he  calls  acute  delirions  mania. 
Mania,  particnlarly  where  there  is  hereditary 
twnt,  may  be  brought  on  by  grief,  misfortune, 
or  disappointment;  but  peculiar  forms  of  it 
accompany  epilepsy  and  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane.  Acute  mania  may  come  on  sud< 
denly,  or  it  may  be  preceded  by  melancholy 
lasting  for  some  time.  The  symptoms  of  acnte 
mania  are  by  no  means  obscure ;  there  is  almost 
always  manifested  extreme  mischievousness, 
lilthiness  in  person,  and  obscenity  in  language. 
One  distinction  between  mania  and  melan- 
cholia is  in  the  manner  the  mental  stat«  affects 
the  acts.  There  may  be  delusions  in  mania, 
but  they  are  of  a  more  confused  kind  and  the 
acts  are  more  purposeless,  while  in  melan- 
cholia there  is  the  evidence  of  some  plan.  The 
conversation  is  more  incoherent.  Maniacs  will 
heap  abuse  on  all  around  them,  and  are  in- 
clined to  use  violence.  They  commit  self- 
abuse,  and  may  become  shameless  in  the  ex- 
posure of  the  person.  The  bodily  health  often 
does  not  suffer  greatly,  and  they  seldom  die 
unless  their  healli  is  broken  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  in  which  case  they  may 
wear  themselves  out.  They  eat  heartily,  but 
generally  grow  thin,  although  not  very  rapidly. 
There  is  want  of  sleep.  Sometimes  they  will 
pass  a  good  night,  getting  several  hours  of  sleep, 
and  then  may  go  several  days  with  only  two 
or  three  hours'  sleep,  shouting,  laughing,  and 
singing.  The  tongne  is  often  clean,  and  the 
bowels  are  not  generally  constipated ;  hence 
maniacal  cases  do  not  yield  to  medical  treat- 
ment aa  readily  as  some  cases  of  melancho- 
lia. Chloral  may  be  of  benefit  to  procure 
sleep.  The  doses  should  be  large,  from  40  to 
60  grains.  Opiates  are  ^ven  by  some  and 
condemned  by  otliers.  The  prognosis,  when 
acute  mania  is  not  complicated  with  other  dis- 
ease, is  on  tlie  whole  favorable.  Much,  how- 
.  ever,  will  depend  on  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 
If  this  has  been  long,  recovery  will  be  doubt- 
ful tiecause  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  brain,  a  continued  state  of  hyper- 
emia prodncing  chronic  thickening  of  the 
oerebrm  membranes  and  changes  in  the  brmn 
substance.  The  patient  may  recover,  or  die 
with  a  hypcrismic  state  of  the  brain,  or  gradu- 


ally sink  into  a  state  of  hopeless  chronic  mania 
or  dementia,  or  become  melancholic.  From 
this  he  may  recover,  and  again  become  mania- 
cal. Acute  delirious  mania,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Blandford,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  being 
accompanied  with  more  delirium  and  with 
more  bodily  disorder.  The  tongue  is  often 
coated,  sometimes  brown  and  dry,  and  as  the 
patient  becomes  exhausted  a  typhoid  condition 
ensues.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored, 
and  the  bowels  rarely  act  without  laxatives. 
The  treatment  consists  in  regulating  the  bodily 
functions,  giving  food  freely,  combined  witi 

Jilenty  of  drink,  and  also  wine,  and  in  the 
udioions  use  of  hydrate  of  chloral.  Opium 
should  not  be  given,  as  it  obstructs  the  secre- 
tions and  is  liable  to  increase  the  delirium. 
Rest  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and.  baths 
of  warm  water,  in  which  mustard  may  be 
stirred,  are  of  great  benefit,  the  head  to  be 
kept  cool  during  the  operation.  Purgatives 
at  the  outset  of  the  attack  may  he  of  use, 
as  aiding  to  arrest  it.  The  termination  is  al- 
most always  recovery  or  death,  melancholia 
or  dementia  rwely  following.  Where  an  acute 
casa  of  mania  is  neglected  or  badly  treated, 
or  is  of  a  violent  and  persistent  kind,  it  may 
pass  into  a  chronic  state  in  which  there  is  either 
constant  excitement  of  a  less  violent  kind,  or 
a  fixed  delusion.  The  patient  gradually  be- 
comes feebler  in  intellect,  although  his  bodily 
health  may  improve,  and  with  variable  degrees 
of  rapidity  sinks  into  a  state  of  dementia. — 
General  Paralogia  of  the  Insane.  The  pecu- 
liar form  of  disease  accompanied  by  insanity  to 
which  this  name  has  been  g^ven  is  of  the  most 
formidable  character,  no  instance  of  recovery 
in  a  well  marked  case  having  been  recorded. 
The  French  physicians  are  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  first  recognized  and  described  it 
Esquirol  was  aware  of  the  complications  of  in- 
sanity with  paralysis,  but  did  not  recognize  the 
whole  as  a  distinct  disease.  Bayle  in  1622  at- 
tribtited  the  cause  to  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  arachnoid,  and  named  the  disease  araehm- 
tu  chronique.  M.  Oalmeil  in  1826  gave  a  com- 
plete account  of  it,  and  for  that  reason  he  is 
oft»n  called  its  discoverer.  It  has  received 
several  names,  as  folie  paralytique,  varalyHe 
g&nhrale  progreaahe,  ana  GeUterktankheit  mit 
Parah/ae.  In  England  and  America  it  has 
usually  been  called  ^neral  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  or  paralytic  msanity,  and  lately  it  is 
often  called  simply  "  paresis,"  It  is  generally 
regarded  as  presenting  three  stages:  1,  the 
period  of  incubation;  S,  the  acute  maniacal 
period ;  3,  the  period  of  chronic  mania,  lapang 
mto  dementia,  with  utter  prostration  of  both 
mind  and  body.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  an  alteration  in  the  manner  of  the  pa- 
tient may  be  observed,  Mmilar  to  that  which  is 
noticed  in  other  forms  of  insanity,  although 
there  are  commonly  other  symptoms  which  are 
of  importance  in  forming  a  diagnosis,  such 
ive  extravagance  in  the  spending  of 
A  general  pai'alytic  is  liable  to  com- 
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luit  outrageous  and  immodest  acts,  such  as  es- 
posure  of  person  and  foolish  assaults  upon 
women ;  he  is  easily  aronsed  into  a  passion,  which 
often  rises  to  nncontroliable  fury;  he  neglects 
his  budness,  fails  to  keep  appointments,  and 
exhibits  a  general  woakening  of  the  mind  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  commencement  of  senile  de- 
mentia. This,  occurring  in  a  vigorous  man, 
cajinot  but  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  symp- 
tom, and  of  alarming  import.  These  symptoms 
increase  rapidly,  so  that  the  disease  will  have 
greatly  advanced  in  a  few  weeks.  He  sleeps 
badly^  eats  and  drinks  ■  irregularly  and  often 
voracionsly,  spilling  his  food  on  his  dress,  of 
which  ho  takes  but  little  care.  He  is  for  a 
time  sullen  and  morose,  but  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances grows  more  and  more  excitable;  and  it 
soon  becomes  evident  that  he  needs  restraint. 
A  maniacal  condition  ensues,  in  which  he  as- 
sumes airs  of  great  importance,  ima^nes  him- 
self possessed  of  nnbounded  riches,  and  the. 
owner  of  studs  of  the  fleetest  horses.  An  or- 
diuai'y  mania«  may  imagine  himself  a  duke  and 
the  possessor  of  vast  wealth,  but  he  will  show 
some  consistency  in  adhering  to  the  same 
delusion;  while  the  general  paralytic  wiD 
style  himself  a  dnke,  a  prince,  and  a  king  al- 
most in  the  same  sentence,  and  will  announce 
his  intention  of  doing  a  hundred  impossible 
thii^  on  the  next  day.  He  has  extravagant 
notions  of  his  intellectual,  and  particularly,  of 
his  physical  strength,  and  when  in  the  last 
stages  of  bodily  weakness  will  maintain  that 
he  can  perform  the  most  wonderful  feats.  He 
nearly  always  says  that  he  feels  well,  even 
when  not  able  to  feed  himself.  In  consequence 
of  these  peculiar  symptoms,  the  French  have 
called  the  disease  manie  de»  grandeuTi.  His 
speech  generally  shows  the  first  eSecta  of  pa- 
ralysis, although  it  sometimes  commences  in 
the  lower  estremities.  The  articulation  be- 
comes obstructed,  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
drunken  man.  It  is  not  a  true  stammer,  but 
shows  a  want  of  power  over  the  vocal  oreans. 
There  is  often  a  peculiar  tremnlousness  of  the 
hps,  such  aa  is  seen  in  grief.  The  defect  in 
speech  varies  from  time  to  time,  sometimes 
not  being  noticeable  except  to  the  practised 
physician,  and  at  others  rendering  the  patient 
iminteiligible.  The  subjects  of  the  disease  are 
almost  ^ways  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  It 
does  not  attack  boys  or  old  men,  and  rarely 
women.  The  violence  of  the  mania  attend- 
ing general  paralysis  is  of  the  most  danger- 
ous character;  its  subjects  become  possessed 
with  a  blind  fury,  and  know  not  what  they  are 
about.  In  this  st^e  they  are  not  paralyzed 
sufficiently  in  their  limbs  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  serious  harm;  therefore  the  restraints 
of  an  asylum  are  almost  absolutely  necessary. 
Other  symptoms  appear  in  time.  Fits  resem- 
bling apoplexy  or  epilepsy  oconr  from  time 
to  time,  dividing  the  disease  into  sta^s. 
They  are  called  "congestive,"  or  "paralytic," 
or  *'  epileptiform  "  attacks,  and  resemble  some- 
times the  petit  mal  of  epilepsy,  at  others  ihe 
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grand  mal.  Again,  they  may  not  he  attended 
by  any  convulsion,  but  by  sudden  collapse  and 
paralysis,  which  slowly  passes  away.  The  epi- 
leptiform attacks  have  not  the  definiteness  of 
epileptic  fits,  but  may  last  an  honr  or  two,  or 
pass  off  so  rapidly  that  the  patient  may  con- 
tinue standing.  It  is  important  to  distinguish 
these  fits  from  tiiose  of  true  epilepsy,  as  tiio 
latter  are  more  benefited  by  treatment,  even 
when  accompanied  by  insanity.  In  fits  of  gen- 
eral paralysis  patients  seldom  bile  the  tontrue, 
while  in  epilepsy  they  almost  always  do.  The 
pupils  of  the  eyes  will  generally  he  found  ir- 
regular, and  when  this  symptom  is  present  it  is 
important.  In  108  cases  of  general  paralysis 
examined  by  Dr.  Na^e  of  Siegburg,  the  irreg- 
ularity was  present  in  all  but  tiiree.  '  Dr.  Aus- 
tin found  only  two  caceptions  in  100  cases. 
Irregularity  of  the  pupils  may,  however,  exist 
in  other  forms  of  insanity,  and  also  in  the 
sane  in  other  aSections  of  the  brain,  but  it  is 
much  more  rare.  When  accompanied  with 
the  other  symptoms  of  genera!  paralysis,  it  may 
be  eonsidei'ed  pathoguomonic.  The  course  of 
general  paralysis  has  an  average  duration  of 
about  two  yeara ;  some  few  cases  last  only  a 
few  weeks,  and  some  may  run  on  for  five  or 
MX  years.  The  maniacal  or  second  period  may 
last  from  a  week  to  two  months,  and  generally 
yields  to  treatment,  the  patient  getting  better, 
so  that  he  is  able  to  go  about  and  appear  like  a 
sane  man  for  a  while ;  or  he  passes  into  a  state 
of  dementia,  and  so  on  downward  to  extinction 
of  mind  and  body.  Sometimes  after  apparent 
recovery  the  subjects  of  this  disease  may  at- 
tempt t«  reengage  in  business,  but  such  attempts 
have  always  been  found  to  fail.  The  last  stage, 
that  of  dementia,  is  sad  indeed,  and  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  the  disease  is  rapid  in  its  progress.  The 
patient  can  scarcely  walk  or  feed  himself,  and 
there  is  constant  tremor  of  the  hands ;  a  habit 
of  gi-inding  his  teeth  in  a  most  horrible  man- 
ner comes  on  at  this  time ;  and  his  appetite 
remains  good,  but  the  power  of  swallowing 
is  greatly  diminished,  and  he  will  often  go  on 
crammii^  food  into  his  mouth  until  he  be- 
comes nearly  suffocated.  The  cause  of  general 
paralysis  is  a  subject  of  discussion.  Some  au- 
thorities have  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  gen- 
erally produced  by  fast  living,  excess  in  wine 
and  in  sexual  intercourse,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter. Others  deny  this,  saying  that  it  may  arise 
from  extreme  mental  exertion,  greatly  pro- 
longed, and  point  to  examples  in  men  of  a  high 
order  of  intellect  in  whica  this  was  the  only 
assignable  cause.  Whenever  it  attacks  women, 
which  is  but  rarely,  it  is  nearly  always  those 
who  have  led  irregular  lives.  Dr.  Dickson  has 
observed  that  its  subjects  are  almost  invariably 
men  who  have  had  no  children.  If  this  be  a  rule, 
it  may  point  to  a  hereditary  origin,  and  also  to 
a  tendency  to  die  out.  He  also  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  the  excesses  of  the  patients  are 
more  to  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  the  disease 
than  as  causes. — The  insanity  which  accompa- 
nies true  epilepsy,  and  which  isknown  asepilep- 
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tic  insanitj-,  has  of  late  years  received  much  at- 
tention, and  many  remarkable  relations  have 
been  established  between  it  and  otber  diseases 
and  insanity,  especially  that  form  called  impnl- 
sive  insanity.  The  tendency  to  epilepsy  is  he- 
reditary, althonghit  maybe  produced  by  blows 
on  the  head  and  other  jnjnries  to  the  brain.  It 
has  been  fonnd  to  have  strong  relations  to  pa- 
ralysis, to  chorea,  and  also  to  phthisis,  which 
are  indicated  by  the  faiit  that  children  of  tnber- 
cuious  parents  may  inherit  epilepsy,  chorea,  or 
paralyws,  and  vice  versa;  or  insanity  in  off- 

King  may  follow  these  diseases  in  parents, 
ese  diseases  may  also  follow  each  other  in 
the  same  individual,  an  attack  of  mania  appear- 
ing in  place  of  epilepsy,  the  latter,  however, 
being  the  primary  disease.  The  investigations 
of  Dr.  Ecneverria  have  wded  in  establishing 
many  important  facts  in  regard  to  the  subject, 
which  had  previously  received  the  attention 
of  Delasiauve,  Morel,  Falret,  Baillarger,  Trona- 
sean,  and  others.  They  comprised  tbe  exam- 
ination of  more  than  700  epileptics,  embracing 
a  period  of  over  13  years.  The  recorded  cases 
number  533,  of  which  26T  were  cases,  of  epi- 
leptic insanity,  comprising  HI  males  and  126 
females.  Out  of  tnese  the  canses  were  dis- 
tinctly ascertained  in  123  males  and  104  fe- 
males. Insanity,  paralysis,  or  epilepsy  oc- 
curred among  the  ancestors  of  37  males  and  46 
females ;  amoi^  the  ancestors  of  the  87  males 
there  were  11  eases  of  phthisis,  and  amoi^ 
those  of  the  46  females  there  were  13  cases  of 

{hthi^s.  He  found  that  epileplJo  insanity  may 
ave  an  intermittent,  remittent,  and  a  continu- 
onaforra;  the  intermittent  being  characterized 
by  pericecal  attacks  of  variable  r^ularity,  the 
remittent  having  only  partial  recovery  of  in- 
tellectual soundness  between  the  epileptic  par- 
oxysms and  maniacal  attacks,  and  the  continu- 
ous form  presenting  a  permanent  and  unmodi- 
fied condition  of  insanity.  Dr.  Echeverria 
does  not  find  that  the  petit  mal  and  the  grand 
mal  of  epilepsy  esereise  so  different  an.  influ- 
ence npon  the  violence  of  the  succeeding  mani- 
acal attacia  as  baa  by  some  been  supposed. 
The  acts  of  the  epileptic  insane  are  always  sud- 
den and  instantaneous,  and  beyond  the  control 
of  the  will ;  bnt  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  mania  which  causes  the  acts  is  itself  instan- 
taneous. He  thinka  that  most  of  the  eases  of 
mania  tranntoria  are  those  of  epilepsy  or  epi- 
leptic insanity.  Epileptic  insanity  ia  of  a  vio- 
lent and  dangerous  character,  with  atrong  homi- 
ddal  tendencies,  and  ia  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  the  patient  during  his  maniacal  ex- 
citement, which  may  last  for  hours,  and  during 
which  he  may  be  wandering  aronnd,  is  wholly 
unconsdons.  (See  also  Maudsley,  "  Responsi- 
bility in  Mental  Disease,"  1874.)— The  aphasia 
which  occurs  in  certain  eases  of  insanity  is  be- 
lieved by  many  to  have  found  an  explanation 
in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ferrier  of  King's 
college,  London,  which  are  reparded  as  strong 
evidence  of  the  localization  of  cerebral  func- 
tions ;  but  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion  is 


denied  by  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  national  academy  of  science  at 
Washington  in  April,  1874, — Zleiaentia,  or  loss 
of  mind,  may  be  primary,  or  it  may  be  secon- 
dary to  other  forms  of  insanity,  as  mania,  gen- 
eral paralysis,  epilepsy,  and  more  rarely  melan- 
ohoUa,  and  differs  from  idiocy  and  imbecility 
in  not  being  congenital.  It  is  the  inevitable 
stage  into  which  degeneration  of  brain  tissue, 
if  continued  long  enough,  alwaya  passes,  and  is 
of  course  incurable,  the  only  treatment  being 
that  directed  to  the  general  health,  and  when 
possible  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  the  suf- 
ferer.— Idiosy  avd  Imbecility.  The  great  dif- 
ference between  these  conditions  is,  that  though 
they  are  both  congenita,  the  subjects  of  the 
former  have  badly  ahaped  and  deflcienUy  de- 
veloped brMns,  while  those  of  the  latter  are 
usably  well  shaped,  but  fail  in  consequence  of 
congenital  pathological  conditions  similar  to 
those  found  in  dementia.  This  condition  is  to 
a  certain  though  less  extent  also  found  in 
idiots,  but  many  of  them  are  more  susceptible 
of  mental  cultivation  than  imbeciles,  because 
the  brain  of  the  idiot  may  be  somewhat  de- 
veloped by  exercise.  (See  Idiooy.) — Pathology 
of  Inmnity  in,  general.  The  subject  of  an  at- 
tack of  acute  mania  may  die  in  a  week  from 
the  commencement.  A  post-mortem  examina- 
tion shows  the  cerebral  membranes  congested ; 
the  sinuses  and  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  may 
be  f uU  of  blood,  and  there  may  be  effusion  of 
serum  beneath  the  arachnoid  and  the  serous 
membrane.  In  those  who  have  had  previous 
attacks  or  who  have  been  partially  insane  there 
is  often  thickening  of  the  hones  of  the  cra- 
nium, with  adhesion  and  thickening  of  the  dura 
mater,  indications  of  a  chronic  inflammatory 
condition.  The  brain  will  present  discolored 
patches  of  a  pink  or  purple  hue,  and  also,  soften  ■ 
ing.  The  cells,  nerve  tubes,  and  connective 
areolar  tissue  may  also  be  found  more  or  lesa- 
changed.  Blood  cysts  are  often  found  in  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  and  estravasated  blood 
on  the  surface  of  the  convolutions  and  in  the 
cerebral  substance.  In  cases  of  chronic  mania 
and  dementia  there  are  usually  more  definite 
changes.  The  nerve  cells  are  altered  in  char- 
acter, and  the  nerve  tubes  leading  from  them 
are  shrunken  and  sometimes  disconnected. 
The  inferior  tissues  are  increased,  and  abnormal 
tissues  take  the  place  of  those  that  are  healthy, 
interfering  with  the  functions  of  that  which 
remains.  The  wasting  of  the  brain  ia  an  im- 
portant pathological  condition.  There  is  a  loss 
of  substance,  the  brains  of  the  insane  weighing 
leas  in  proportion  to  the  cavity  of  the  craniam 
than  in  other  cases.  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke  has 
pointed  out  peculiar  and  numerous  cavities  in 
the  white  substance  of  the  convolutions  and  of 
the  optic  thalami  of  the  brains  of  chronic  ma- 
niacs and  the  demented,  and  also  in  those  who 
have  died  of  general  paralysis.  These  cavities 
are  generally  regarded  as  widened  perivascular 
spaces,  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  peri- 
vascular canals  which  surronnd  the  blood  ves- 
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sels  fprobnljlj  the  adTfintitiona  tunio  of  Vir- 
cliowj.  They  are  called  perivascular  cavities, 
and  present  the  appearance  of  holes  seen  in 
Gmy^re  cheese.  They  are  generally  empty, 
having  smooth  walls,  without  any  lining  mem- 
brane, but  some  of  them  containing  Ihe  ves- 
tiges of  blood  vessels,  with  a  few  granules  of 
haamatoidine.  Dra.  Batty,  Tuke,  and  Euther- 
f ord  have  also  observed  holes  difEering  some- 
what from  these,  which,  from  their  ragged 
charaoter,  they  regard  as  produced  by  a  solution 
of  contiDuity  of  brain  tissue,  or  to  extravasa- 
tion and  subsequent  absorption  of  blood.  The 
cells  of  the  corpora  striata  and  other  nerve 
centres,  and  of  the  convolutions,  are  found  in 
a  Stat*  of  pigmentary  degeneration,  and  some- 
times in  place  of  this  fatty  degeneration.  Eind- 
fleiseh,  Rokitansky,  Wedl,  Tuke,  and  Ruther- 
ford have  pointed  out  hypertrophy  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  in  long  standing  cases  of  insanity, 
and  particularly  in  the  cortical  layers  of  the 
brain  in  general  paralysis.  Increase  of  connec- 
tive tissue  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  general  paralysis,  but  it  is  now  known  to 
be  common  to  dementia  following  chronic  ma- 
nia, as  well  as  that  which  is  consecutive  to  syph- 
ilis and  in  congenital  idiocy.  Schroeder  van 
der  Kolt  found  dark  pigmentary  degeneration 
in  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve, 
in  a  case  of  dementia  after  mania,  where  there 
was  partial  paralysis  of  the  tongue.  Pigmen- 
tary changes  of  a  like  nature  have  been  found 
in  the  retina,  in  what  is  called  retinitis  pig- 
mentosa; and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
they  occur  in  members  of  the  same  family 
and  where  there  is  common  deficiency  of  de- 
velopment A  patholc^cal  condition  has  been 
found  in  general  paralysis  by  Dra.  Poincari  and 
Henri  Bonnet,  wnioh  it  is  thought  will  throw 
much  light  on  the  nature  of  this  peculiar  dis- 
ease. They  have  found  brown  pigmentary  de- 
generation in  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  whole 
chain  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  to  a  de- 
gree far  greater  than  in  other  oases.  In  the 
cervical  and  thoracic  ganglia  they  found  a  sub- 
stitution of  adipose  cells  for  nerve  cells,  and 
they  are  led  to  bdieve  that  this  is  the  staiting 
point  of  the  disease.  A  remukable  morbid 
appearance  sonietimes  found,  called  the  insane 
ear,  or  "hataatoma,  a-uris,  caused  by  an  effu- 
sion of  blood  between  the  perichondrimn  and 
cartilage,  which  without  bursting  shrinks  away 
and  leaves  the  ear  shrivelled,  is  a  peculiar  and 
it  is  thought  certmn  evidence  that  the  person 
is  or  has  at  some  time  been  insane.  The  sub- 
ject received  particular  attention  from  Dr.  E. 
R.  Hun  while  special  patholoj^st  to  the  JJTew 
York  state  lunatic  asylum  at  Ufica ;  and  from 
his  investigations,  which  were  published  in  the 
"American  Journal  of  Insanity"  for  July, 
1870,  he  established  the  following  general 
conditions.  Preceding  the  appearance  of  the 
tumor,  one  (rarely  both)  of  the  ears  becomes 
red  and  ■  swollen,  the  face  and  eyes  of  the 
patient  at  the  same  time  indicating  strong  de- 
termination of  blood  to  tlie  head.    Sometimes, 
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however,  the  redness  is  absent,  while  the  tume- 
faction is  caused  by  an  cedemMjius  state  of  the 
auricle.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  or  it 
may  be  several  days,  an  effusion  of  blood  ap- 
pears on  the  concave  surface  of  the  auricle, 
varying  iu  size  from  a  bean  *o  a  hen's  e^  in 
the  latter  ease  obhterating  the  natural  ridges 
and  depressions.  Although  apparently  hard 
and  unyielding,  a  careful  examination  detects 
a  feeling  of  fluctuation  and  sometimes  slight 
crepitation,  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  blood  clots.  The  skin  is  smooth  and 
distended,  and  of  a  purple  color,  except  that  of 
the  lobe,  which  is  unchanged.  If  the  skin  is 
rupturedj  clotted  blood  escf^es ;  and  if  let  alone, 
the  opemng  closes  and  the  sac  refills.  If  kept 
open,  however,  a  sero-pumlent  discharge  takes 
place,  which  may  continue  for  a  long  time, 
exudation  of  plastic  lymph  occurring  in  tlie 
mean  tiine,  uniting  the  wsdls  of  the  cavity,  and 
by  subsequent  contraction  of  the  cicatrix  pro- 
ducing the  peculiar  shrivelled  appearance  which 
is  the  sequence  of  the  acute  affection.  When 
the  sac  does  not  become  ruptured,  much  less 
deformity  results.  Examinations  of  the  pulse 
of  the  insane  have  revealed  some  remarkable 
characteristics,  which  are  described  in  the  arti- 
cle PuisB. — Enumeration  qf  the  Insane.  The 
following  table  ot  the  insane  in  various  coun- 
tries, compiled  from  the  report  of  Dr.  E.  T. 
Wilkins,  commissioner  in  lunacy  for  the  state 
of  C/alifomia,  made  in  December,  1871,  con- 
tains the  most  complete  synopsis  of  informa- 
tion that  can  be  procured  at  the  present  time: 
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INSECT  FEBTniZiTlOHr  It  I  as  long  bei.n 
a  matter  of  common  observation  that  many 
plants  with  tbeir  stamens  and  pistils  in  sepa- 
rate flo'swa  whether  mon<ecioas  or  dKBOKUs, 
depend  upon  insects  for  their  fertilization ; 
the  insects  in  their  visits  from  flower  to  flower 
in  search  of  honey  evidently  bring  the  pollen 
from  the  anthers  of  the  taminate  to  the  stig- 
mas of  the  pistillate  flowers,  as  every  gar  lener 
knows  who  has  tried  to  keep  his  varieties  of 
melons  and  other  plants  of  the  same  family  in 
t  condition  of  purity     Darwin    in  his  wtrk 

ThePertihzationofOichids    (London  IS62), 

showed  that  many  peifect  flowers  with  their 

'  '    and  stamens  in  il  ie  projiniit^    aie  si 


c  n  tructtd  thil  tl  e  pollen  c,an  never  witliout 
estnmc  aid  teach  the  pistil  cf  iti  own  flower, 
or  serve  to  fertilize  that  of  any  ther  flower. 
Ho  showed  that  there  is  a  complete  provision 
that  the  flowers  of  many  orchide  should  never 
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be  fertilized  by  their  own  pollen — in  otlter 
words,  that  in-and-in  breeding  ia  impossible — 
and  arrived  at  the  conolnsion  that  cross  fertil- 
ization is  necessary  among  flowers  of  the  same 
species,  in  order  to  promote  the  greater  vi^or 
of  the  whole,  and  to  prevent  the  perpetuation 
and  flsation  of  individual  peculiarities.  This 
subject  has  since  received  the  attention  of 
many  close  observers,  and  many  interesting 
facts  have  been  established.  It  has  been  found 
that  in  perfect  or  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  especially  arranged  for 
self-fertilization,  the  stamens  and  pistils,  while 
oloae  together,  are  really  so  placed  with  refer- 
ence to  one  another  that  self-fertilization  is 
almost  impossible,  and  unless  insects  come  to 
their  aid  no  seed  will  be  produced.  It  is  an- 
other interesting  point  that  flowers  needing  the 
aid  of  insects  are  snpplied  with  an  attraction 
for  them  in  the  form  of  nectar.  In  most  flowers 
the  pollen  is  a  fine  dust  which  readily  adheres 
to  whatever  it  tonches,  and  the  contrivances  to 
prevent  the  pollen  of  a  flower  from  reaching 
Its  own  pistil  are  no  more  vaiied  and  inter- 
esting than  those  which  insure  that  a  bee  or 
other  insect  shall  oome  in  contact  with  this 

Solien  and  carry  it  off  upon  its  body.  To  il- 
latrate  this,  an  engraving  (from  Gray)  of  a 
section  of  the  flower  of  a  common  iris  or 
flower-de-luce  will  serve.  In  this  there  are 
three  recurved  outer  petals  and  three  erect 
inner  ones,  united  below  in  a  tube ;  the  pistU 
has  three  styles,  which  are  broad,  petal-Uke, 
and  notched  at  the  top  ;  each  style  bears  just 
below  the  notch  a  stigma,  which  is  a  thin  plate 
projecting  like  a  littie  shelf,  the  upper  side 
only  of  which  is  stigmatic,  or  capable  of  receiv- 
ing pollen  i  below  each  stigma  is  an  anther,  as 
seen  in  the  engi'aviug.  Here  the  stamen  and 
pistil  are  not  only  in  the  same  flower,  but  in 
actual  contact ;  yet  while  everything  appears 
favorable  for  the  pollen  to  reach  the  stigma,  it 
cannot  do  so  of  itself,  for  the  anther  or  pollen 
case  has  the  openings  through  which  it  dis- 
charges pollen  turned  outward,  and  the  stigma 
is  above  and  its  receptive  portion  turned  away 
from  the  anther.  When  an  insect  visits  this 
flower,  it  can  only  get  at  the  honey  by  crawl- 
ing in  under  the  petal-like  style,  and  in  so  do- 
ing, as  well  as  in  making  its  exit,  it  mnst  rub 
against  the  antber  and  become  dusted  with 
pollen ;  when  the  insect  thus  charged  with 
pollen  goes  to  another  flower,  it  must,  in  its 
attempts  to  get  under  the  style  to  reach  the 
honey,  dust  some  of  its  pollen  iipon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  shelf-like  stigma.  To  esplain 
the  many  ways  in  which  this  ylan  is  varied 
would  require  a  volume ;  the  curious  modiflca- 
tions  of  it  in  only  a  jmrtion  of  a  sdngle  family, 
the  orehidaeew,  nU  a  book  of  over  350  pa^s. 
The  common  barberry  has  irritable  stamens, 
and  the  lanrd  {Kahnia)  has  its  stamens  bent 
like  a  spring,  the  anthers  being  cangbt 
notches  in  the  corolla,  but  when  disturbed  the 
bent  filaments  spring  toward  the  pistil  with 
force.    These  were  both  regarded  as  admirable 
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contrivances  for  bringing  the  pollen  in  contact 
with  the  stigma,  but  closer  observation  has 
shown  that  tliese  sensitive  stamens  scatter  their 
pollen  ratiier  oa  the  insect  which  irritates  them 
than  on  the  pistil  of  their  own  flower.  In  order 
to  insure  cross  fertilization  in  many  cases,  the 
stamens  discharge  their  pollen  before  the  pistil 
is  sufficiently  mature  to  receive  it,  or  vice  term. 
Dichogamous  is  the  tei-m  adopted  to  ei^ress 
tliis  unequal  perfection  of  stamens  and  pistils, 
of  which  the  common  plantain  (plantago) 
affords  an  illustration.  Flowers  alike  in  all 
other  respects  are  often  dimorphous  as  to  their 
stamens  and  pistils;  primroses  in  the  garden 
and  the  wild  bluets  {Houstmiw),  so  common  in 
spriM,  furnish  examples.  In  These  flowers  the 
corolla  has  a  long  tube  and  an  expanded  limb. 
In  some  of  the  flowers  the  stamens  appear  at 
the  throat  of  the  corolla,  while  the  style  is 
very  short ;  in  others  the  style  projects,  and 
the  stamens  are  low  down  in  the  tube.  In 
either  case  self-fertilization  is  not  likely  to  oc- 
cur, but  an  insect  with  a  long  proboscis  has  an 
ample  opportunity  to  effect  cross  fertihzation. 
There  are  also  trimorphous  flowers,  in  which 
there  are  three  kinds  of  stamens  and  styles  as 
to  length,  admirably  adapted  to  secure  service 
from  the  different  kinds  of  insects  that  visit 
them.  Sometimes  the  insects  suffer  from  the 
performance  of  this  servipe;  the  pollen  of  the 
milkweeds  (asclepiasi  ia  in  wajy,  pear-shaped 
masses,  joined  in  pairs  with  an  adhesive  at- 
tachment to  the  litlle  stalk  which  unites  them.' 
Did  not  the  legs  of  the  insects  in  search  of 
neotai'  come  in  contact  with  this  adhesive  at- 
tachment, and  by  its  means  draw  the  pollen 
masses  from  their  pouches,  the  pollen  could 
never  reach  the  stigma;  it  often  happens  that 
bees  have  their  legs  so  enonmbered  by  these  ad- 
hering pollen  masses,  that  when  they  reach  the 
hive  they  are  unable  to  climb  upon  the  comb, 
but  fall  down  and  perish  on  the  bottom  of 
the  hive.  Some  interesting  experiments  show 
that  in  many  flowers  where  (here  is  evident 
provision  for  self-fertilization,  the  stigma  can 
hardly  be  impregnated  by  pollen  from  the  same 
flower,  while  it  will  readily  accept  that  pro- 
duced by  another  flower,  and  that  the  agency 
of  insects  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  seed  in  quite  perfect  flowers. — Excel- 
lent memoirs  on  this  subject  have  appeared  in 
"Nature,"  the  "American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts,"  and  the  "American  Naturalist." 
A  useful  rbsarali  for  young  people  is  given  in. 
Prof.  Gray's  "How  Plants  Behave"  fNew 
York,  1872).  The  work  of  Darwin  already 
referred  to  is  admirable  as  showing  how  such 
investigations  should  be  conducted. 

INSECHTOBl,  an  order  of  mammals,  sepa- 
rated from  <^mivora,  feeding  wholly  or  prin- 
cipally on  insects,  their  teeth  being  studded 
with  sharp  points,  feet  short  and  plantigrade, 
often  fitted  for  di^ng,  and  with  perfect  clavi- 
cles. The  principal  famiUes  are  the  hedgehogs, 
moles,  and  shrews,  which  have  been  described 
in  their  alphabetical  order. 
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INSECTIVOROUS  PUHTS.  In  tke  article  Dio- 
SXA.  the  structure  of  tKe  Vonua's  fly-trap  Las 
been  described,  and  tbe  recent  discoveries  in 
relation  to  its  action  have  been  briefly  stated. 
The  leaves  of  the  dionma  present  a  beantifnlly 
designed  and  most  efficient  insect  trap,  and 
while  ttie  fact  of  its  eatching  insects  had  long 
been  known  and  wondered  at,  it  has  only 
within  a  few  years  been  demonstrated  that  the 
plant  does  not  catch  insects  for  amnsement,  but 
food.  The  insectivorous  propensity  is  more 
strikingly  manifested  in  dionma  than  in  any 
otber  plant,  and  it  is  provided  with  a  special- 
ly devised  apparatus  for  its  gratification ;  but 
there  are  other  plants  which  destroy  insects, 
and  what  is  known  of  dionma  has  put  natu- 
ralists upon  a  course  of  observation.  The 
droiera  or  sundew,  some  species  of  which  are 
fonnd  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  has 
Its  leaves  studded  with  short  hairs,  each  of 
which  is  tipped  hy  a  iittle  giobnle  of  a  clear 
liquid  whidi,  though  it  looks  like  a  drop  of 
dew,  is  so  viscid  aa  to  be  able  to  hold  fast  a 
small  insect  that  alights  upon  the  leaf.  Dead 
insects  upon  the  snndewa  have  long  been  no- 
ticed, but  their  occurrence  was  considered  ac- 
ddental.  It  is  now  known  that  sundews  cap- 
ture insects  with  a  motion  quite  certain  in  its 
results.  When  am  insect  is  caught  by  one  or 
more  of  tbe  sticky  hairs,  the  other  hairs  upon 
the  leitf  incline  toward  it,  and  bring  so  many 
adhesive  points  in  contact  with  it  that  es- 
cape is  impossible;  and  the  leaf  itself  curves 
and  partly  envelops  tbe  prey.  In  the  case  of 
one  long,  thread-leaved  sundew  (2*.  ^Txforirm)., 
the  leaves  actually  coil  around  the  insect.  As 
in  the  case  of  dioniEa,  the  action  is  esdted  by 
a  piec«  of  beef  as  well  m  by  an  insect,  but  to 
an  inorganic  substance,  as  a  bit  of  chalk,  it  is 
indifferent.  The  observations  of  Mrs.  Treat 
{"  American  Naturalist,"  Salem,  Mass.,  Dei 
ber,  1873)  show  that  when  a  fly  is  pinned  at 
the  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  leaves, 
they  wiU  bend  towai-d  and  reach  it.  The  sar- 
aitcher  plants,  of  which  there  is 
a  the  northern  states  and  several 


bers  of  dead  insects.  It  is  known  that  in  s 
species  at  least  there  is  near  the  opening  of 
the  pitcher  a  sweet  secretion,  which  would 
appear  to  be  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  flies  and  other  insects;  indeed,  tbe 
whole  structure  of  the  leaves  of  these  plants 
shows  that  they  are  designed  as  insect  ti 
The  water,  which  in  some  species  ma; 
caught  from  the  rains,  is  in  others  secreted 
1^  the  plant,  as  the  orifice  is  so  covered  by 
a  hood  that  none  can  fall  in ;  the  interior 
face  of  the  pitcher-like  leaves  is  mostly 
ered  with  fine  sharp  bristles  which  all  point 
downward,  and  render  it  almost  impossible  for 
aa  insect  that  is  once  within  to  escape ;  if  we 
add  to  this  the  attractive  sweet  liquid  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pitcher,  which  has  been  observed 
in  two  species,  we  have  a  very  complete  insect 
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trap ;  indeed,  the  large  leaves  of  the  species 
called  trumpets  (S.  fiaea)  we  said  to  bo  used 
in  houses  as  fly  traps.  The  abundance  of  dead 
insects  in  the  leaves  of  those  pitcher  plants 
which  are  protected  by  a  hood  may  be  cited  in 
idence  that  their  habitual  drowning  of  them 
not  accidental,  but  that  the  apparatus  is  in- 
tended to  capture  and  destroy  them.  When 
the  contents  of  one  of  these  pitcher  leaves  is 
examined  there  are  found  insects  in  al!  stages, 
from  those  recently  caught  to  those  so  far  de- 
composed as  to  make  it  impossible  to  identify 
them.  The  leaves  of  the  related  California 
pitcher  plant  {Da/rlingtonid)  are  most  effective 
traps;  according  to  Mr.  Robinson,  the  tubular 
leaves  arc  for  a  good  portion  of  their  length 
filled  with  a  nearly  solid  mass  of  putrescent 
insects.  The  opinion  that  the  animal  matter 
thus  abundantly  secured  by  these  plants  serves 
to  nonrish  them,  though  not  demonstrated,  is 
highly  probable. 

INSECTS,  six'-footed  articulated  animals,  the 
most  beautiful,  most  active,  and  most  highly 
organized  of  the  invertebrata,  in  which,  ana- 
tomically conadered,  they  bear  a  remarkable 
analogy  to  birds  among  the  vertebrates.  Like 
birds  they  inhabit  the  air,  earth,  and  water, 
have  an  extensive  respiratory  apparatus,  and 
consequently  a  higher  calorific  and  motor  power 
than  any  other  invertebrates.  The  number  of 
species  and  of  individuals  is  esceedingly  great, 
and  their  metamorphoses  are  among  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  in  nature.  The  class  of 
insects  includes  all  articulates  having  a  distinct 
head,  thoras,  and  abdomen,  with  antennte, 
three  pairs  of  feet,  an  atrial  respiration  by 
means  of  trachefe,  a  feebly  developed  circula- 
ting system,  almost  all  being  winged  and  under- 
going transformation.  The  cutaneous  envelope 
forms  a  kind  of  estemal  skeleton,  generauy 
of  a  homy  consistence,  formed  principally  of 
ehitine ;  it  is  made  up  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  pieces  more  or  less  movable  on  each 
other,  and  is  frequently  provided  with  hairs, 
which  are  sometimes  sharp  and  barbed  (as  in 
the  processionary  caterpillars),  producing  con- 
siderable irritation  when  introduced  into  the 
human  skin.  The  limbs,  which  are  appendages 
of  the  thoras,  are  hollow  tubes  containing  the 
muscles  and  nerves  for  their  motion.  The  first 
segment  constitutes  the  head,  on  which  are 
placed  the  antennie,  the  eyes,  and  the  oral  ap- 
pendages. The  antennsB  are  composed  of  a  va- 
riable number  of  joints,  generally  resembling 
delicate  and  flesible  horns,  plumed,  serrated, 
clubbed,  or  foliated,  according  to  genera  and 
families;  they  are  prfncipally  oi^ans  of  touch. 
The  mouth  in  the  chewii^  insects,  like  the 
beetles,  cockroaches,  and  grasshoppers,  con- 
sists of  an  upper  middle  piece  or  latrum  with 
a  mandible  on  each  side,  the  latter  being  very 
hard,  often  toothed  at  the  extremity ;  the  max- 
illm  or  under  jaws  are  softer  and  of  many 
pieces,  with  maxillary  jointed  palpi,  and  the 
central  piece  is  the  Inbiitm  or  under  lip,  also 
supporting  jointed  palpi.    At  the  base  of  the 
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nnder  )ip  is  attached  the  tongue,  which  in 
some  is  abortive  and  in  others  long  aniP 
changed  into  a  suctorial  ot^n.  In  the  suck- 
ing insects  the  under  lip  is  transformed  into-  a 
tube,  enclosing  delicate  lancet-like  filaments  or 
bristles,  modifications  of  the  mandibles  and 
masillte ;  in  the  liymeiwpUra  (bees,  &o.)  the 
mouth  is  interraodiat*  between  the  chewing 
and  the  suctorial,  having  parts  belonging  to 
both ;  in  the  hpidoptera  (butterflies,  &o.)  the 
mandibles  are  very  small,  but  the  under  jaws 
are  changed  each  into  a  serai-canal  which  may 
be  rolled  up  spirally.  The  eyes  are  either 
simple  or  compound,  the  first  occurring  chiefly 
in  the  larvte  of  the  metamorphic  orders,  and 
the  second  in  perfect  insects ;  some  have  both 
kinds  in  the  perfect  state,  and  some  adutts, 
larvffl,  and  pup»  are  blind.  The  compound 
organ  is  made  up  of  many  simple  eyes,  each 
having  its  cornea,  conical  vitreous  body,  pig- 
ment, and  nervous  filament;  (he  number  of 
these  facets  is  sometimes  more  than  25,000. 
The  simple  eyes  (stemmata)  consist  of  a  cor- 
nea, a  lens  lodged  in  an  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  a  surrounding  pigment  layer ;  liiey 
are  placed  either  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  or 
in  small  groups  on  the  vertex.  The  thoras 
supports  me  legs  and  wings,  and  consists  al- 
ways of  three  rings,  callea  respectively  pro- 
theraa^^  metothoTox,  and  metatAorme,  each  bear- 
ing on  its  ventral  arch  a  pair  of  legs ;  the  wings 
arise  fi'om  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  two  poste- 
rior rings.  The  limbs  consist  each  of  a  two- 
jointed  hip,  a  th^h,  a  leg,  and  a  kind  of  finger 
or  tarsus  of  two  to  five  joints  terminated  by 
the  claws;  iji  the  jumpers,  like  the  grasshop- 
pers, the  hind  legs  are  very  long  and  muscular; 
in  the  swimmere,  like  the  water  beetles,  the 
tarai  are  flattened,  ciliated,  and  arranged  for 
oars ;  in  the  flies,  the  feet  are  provided  with 
pads  and  hooks  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
hang  suspended  from  smooth  surfaces;  the  an- 
terior limbs  are  often  enlarged,  as  in  the  mole 
crickets,  which  dig  in  the  ground,  and  armed 
with  spines,  as  in  the  mantis,  which  uses  them 
to  seize  its  prey ;  ,in  sorae  of  the  batterflies  the 
anterior  limbs  are  mere  rudiments,  useless  as 
means  of  prc^resfnon.  The  wings  are  mem- 
branous expansions,  rendered  firm  by.  solid 
nervnres;  there  are  never  more  than  two 
pdrs,  and  one  or  the  other  may  be  wanting ; 
in  the  butterfly  they  are  covered  with  a  col- 
ored dust  consisting  of  microscopic  scales ;  in 
the  beetles  the  first  pair  becomes'  thick  and 
hard,  forming  the  elytra,  which  cover  and  pro- 
tect the  second  pair ;  the  wings  are  sometimes 
half  membranous,  half  corneous,  at  others  di- 
vided into  barbed  plumules,  or  wanting  and 
replaced  by  the  knob-like  balanceiu  The  legs 
and  wings  are  moved  by  striated  muscles,  at^ 
tached  directly  to  the  cutaneous  skeleton; 
those  of  the  wings  of  the  diptera  have  their 
flbrili£B  separable  into  series  of  disks,  the  as- 
tonishing rapidity  of  their  movements  being 
dependent  on  alternate  contraction  and  relaxa- 
tion.     The  abdomen  is   composed  of  rings 
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movable  upon  each  other,  sometimes  to  tho 
number  of  nine ;  they  bear  in  the  perfect  in- 
sect neither  legs  nor  wiugs,  but  are  provided 
witli'various  appendages  usefnl  in  the  econo- 
my of  the  animal,  as  the  delicate  bristles  of 
the  ephemera,  the  nippers  of  the  earw^,  the 
spring  of  the  podurelia,  the  sting  of  the  bee 
and  wasp,  and  the  ovipositor  of  the  grass- 
hopper and  the  ichneumons.  Besides  the  an- 
tennfe,  the  pdpi  about  the  mouth,  the  end 
of  the  suctorial  tube,  the  ovipositor,  and 
the  feet  in  some  instances,  are  delicate  or- 
gans of  touch ;  the  tongue,  when  present, 
as  in  bees  and  flies,  is  undoubtedly  the  seat 
of  an  acute  sense  of  taste.  Though  insects 
apparently  perceive  by  the  sense  of  smell  wTiat 
food  is  proper  for  themselves  or  their  young, 
the  seat  of  this  sense  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined;  Dnmfiril  and  Ouvier,  reasoning 
fidm  analogy,  concluded  that  it  was  placed  at 
the  openings  of  the  respiratory  trachere ;  Hu- 
ber,  from  his  e^eriments  on  bees,  placed  it  in 
the  mouth,  Kirby  in  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  head  or  the  nose,  and  others  in  the  anten- 
na and  paipi.  Heai'ing  is  acute  in  many  in- 
sects ;  the  shrilling  of  the  locust,  the  tick  of 
the  deathwatch,  the  song  of  the  cricket,  &c, 
would  be  useless  unless  they  could  be  heard  by 
their  companioua;  in  the  or (Aopfora  especially 
an  auditory  apparatus  is  connected  with  the 
stigmata  of  liie  thorax  and  the  anterior  legs; 


are  produced  by  the  friction  of  one  part  of  the 
external  skeleton  on  another,  by  the  vibration 
of  special  organs,  or  by  a  particular  soniferous 
apparatus,  always  due  to  the  action  of  toIdh- 
tary  muscles  and  unconnected  with  the  respira- 
tory system ;  the  buzzing  of  flies  seems  to  de- 
pend on  the  rapid  vibrations  of  the  thorax  du- 
ring flight  and  on  the  passage  of  air  through 
the  thoracic  stigmata,  perhaps  intensified  by 
the  motions  of  the  wings  themselves;  some 
beetles  produce  a  sharp  sound  by  robbing  the 
last  abdominal  s^ments  against  the  cuiTed 
points  of  the  wing  covers,  or  the  thoracio 
rings  against  each  other ;  the  sounds  of  butter- 
flies and  of  the  death's-head  moth  are  referred 
to  friction  of  the  hips  together,  and  to  various 
eanses  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  nervous 
system  consists  of  a  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  the 
former  is  constituted  by  the  ganglia  which  era- 
brace  the  oesophagus,  and  is  situated  in  the 
first  segment ;  the  spinal  cord  is  made  up  gen- 
erally of  a  double  series  of  ganglia  united  by 
longitudinal  cords,  in  number  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  segments  of  the  body ;  the  three 
thoracic  ganglia  are  much  the  latest,  and  from 
them  are  given  off  the  nerves  to  the  legs  and 
wings.  The  alimentary  canal  is  generally  com- 
plicated and  more  or  less  convoluted ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  pharynx,  (esophagus,  first  stomach  or 
crop,  second  or  gizzard  with  muscular  walls 
for  trituration,  third  or  chylifie  ventricle  of 
soft  and  delicate  texture,  a  small  intestine, 
cfecum,  and  rectum  ;  as  in  the  higher  animals, 
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it  ia  shortest  in  tlie 
very  long  in  the  vegetable  feeders;  it  is  kept 
in  place  by  numerous  fine  trachea)  which  en- 
velop its  whole  extent ;  in  the  sucking  insects 
there  ia  only  a  sucking  stomach  opening  from 
the  cesophagna,  into  which  the  fluid  food  is 
first  taken,  as  in  the  first  stomach  of  ruminants. 
The  anus  opens  on  the  last  segment,  escept  in 
some  non-feeding  pupa,  in  which  both  it  and 
the  moutli  are  wanting;  the  salivary  glands  are 
well  developed,  opening  into  the  pharjns;  the 
villosities  of  the  third  stomach  seem  to  aecrete 
a  gastric  juice,  the  biiiai'y  secretion  being 
ponred  into  this  cavity ;  the  office  of  a  liver  is 
performed  by  crecal  appendages  lying  upon  the 
Tentricle ;  similar  organs  on  the  small  intestine 
sometimesperfonn  the  office  of  a  pancreas.  An 
adipose  tissue  is  fonnd  in  all  insects,  especially 
toward  the  end  of  the  larva  state,  gradnally 
disappearing  in  the  perfect  condition,  freely 
traversed  by  trachean  branches;  the  fatty  con- 
tents are  intimately  connected  with  the  func- 
tions of  nntrition.  The  circulatory  system 
consists  of  a  contractile  chambered  dors^  ves- 
sel which  serves  as  a  heart,  and  a  cephalic 
aorta  which  condnots  the  blood  into  the  body ; 
the  blood  moves  from  behind  forward,  and 
passes  from  the  aorta  all  over  the  system, 
forming  regular  cnrrents  without  vascular 
walls,  and  returning  as  venous  blood  to  the 
lateral  vessels;  the  Wood  is  usn^ly  a  colorless 
liquid,  containing  a  few  small  oval  corpuscles. 
Eespiration  is  carried  on  by  a  system  of 
trachete  spread  through  the  entire  body,  which 
open.  estcmaUy  by  stigmata,  and  admit  air 
either  directly  or  by  means  of  lamelliform  or 
tubular  prolongations  which  have  been  com- 
pared to  brancfiijB ;  they  divide  into  branches, 
gradually  becoming  smaller,  ending  c«cal!y, 
so  that  the  air  posses  out  by  the  same  way 
that  it  enters.  The  branchial  trachese  arc 
found  in  certain  aquatic  larv»  and  pups,  and 
neverinfheperfeotinsect;  they  do  not  comi 
nicate  externally,  but  the  air  is  received  by 
dosmosis  and  exosmosis.  The  stigmata  of  the 
pulmonary  trachete  are  usually  bordered  with  a 
fringe  of  hairs,  and  can  be  opened  and  shut  by 
internal  muscles,  whose  action  gives  to  the  ab- 
domen of  many  insects  well  marked  movements 
of  respiration ;  there  is  generally  a  pfur  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  interstices  between  the 
nnga,  being  wanting  between  the  head  and 
prothorax  and  the  last  two  abdominal  seg- 
ments ;  .the  trachete  are  often  dilated  into  largf 
reservoirs  of  air.  Respiration  is  very  active 
in  insects,  and  performed  by  the  movements 
of  the  abdominal  segments ;  they  require  a 
great  deal  of  air,  and  are  very  quiebly  asphyxi- 
ated by  deprivation  of  oxygen ;  though  not 
producing  much  animal  heat  ordinarily,  some- 
times, as  in  the  bees  when  hived,  the  respiration 
ia  accelerated  and  their  temperature  percep- 
tibly elevated.  The  Malpighian  vessels,  which 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  biliary,  are  i 
ascertained  to  be  urinary  organs,  secreting 
add  products;  they  are  small  convoluted  tubes, 


yellowish  or  brownish,  and  open  into  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  stomach.  Many  insects 
have  secretory  follicles  just  under  the  skin, 
whose  ducts  open  between  the  segments  or  be- 
tween the  joints  of  the  limbs,  or  by  the  side  of 
the  anus:  the  fluid  secreted  is  generally  of  a 
disagreeable  odor,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
bags,  very  fetid.  The  females  in  many  of  the 
hymenoptera,  as  the  bees  and  wasps,  have  a 
gUndnlar  apparatus  in  the  anal  region,  which 
secretes  an  irritating  poison  introduced  into 
the  tissues  of  their  enemies  by  their  hollow 
stings.  Most  insects  undergoing  a  complete 
metamorphosis  have  in  their  larva  state  siik 
organs,  whose  secretion  they  use  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  cocoons  and  webs ;  they  consist 
of  two  long,  flexuous  tubes  on  the  side  of  the 
body,  continnous  in  front  with  two  smdl  ex- 
cretory ducts  opening  on  the  under  lip;  in  a 
few  the  silk  is  spun  from  a  spinneret  project- 
ing from  the  anus ;  the  wax-secretiug  appara- 
tus has  been  described  under  Bee.  The  seses 
are  distinct,  and  the  females  often  diSer  gi-eat- 
ly  from  the  males,  as  in  the  glow-worm ;  among 
the  bees  and  ants  the  females  are  mnoh  less 
numerous  than  the  males,  and  certain  indi- 
viduals of  neither  sex,  or  neuters,  do  the  work 
and  protect  the  colony.  Most  insects  lay  eggs, 
though  a  few,  like  the  aphidee,  are  viviparous ; 
by  means  of  an  ovipositor  many  introduce  their 
eggs  into  a  deep-seated  nidus,  in  or  near  which 
the  young  can  find  the  food  suited  for  them, 
almost  always  difierent  from  that  required  by 
the  parents.  There  are  generally  two  syraraet- 
rioal  ovaries  and  testes,  situated  in  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  and 'two  oviducts  uniting  into 
a  single  one  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 
In  their  progress  to  maturity  insects  change 
their  skins  many  timea,  and  many  of  them  un- 
dei^  transform ations  as  singular  as  those  al- 
ready mentioned  in  the  frogs ;  on  coming  from 
the  egg  they  are  very  different  fi'om  their  pa- 
rents and  from  their  pupa  forms.  Before  ar-' 
riving  at  their  perfect  state  they  usually  pass 
through  the  larva  and  pupa  form,  which  may 
be  entirely  different,  or  vary  chiefly  in  the 
development  of  wings,  according  m  tiie  meta- 
morphosis is  complete  or  not.  Insects  with 
complete  metamorphosis  when  they  leave  tlio 
egg  or  are  in  the  larva  state  are  more  or  less 
worm-like,  with  an  elongated  soft  body  di- 
vided into  movable  rings,  normally  13  in 
number,  sometimea  with  and  sometimea  with- 
out feet ;  in  no  respect  do  they  resemble 
the  parents;  the  eyes  are  generally  simple, 
■  ally  absent;  the  month  ia  al- 
armed with  jaws  for  chewing, 
even  m  mseets  which  are  sucking  in  the  per- 
fect state ;  these  larvfe  are  called  caterpillars 
or  maggots,  acooi'ding  to  their  aze,  form,  and 
habitat.  After  remaining  in  this  state,  either 
in  the  water,  in  the  air,  or  under  ground,  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time,  varying  acooi-ding  to  the 
species,  and  undergoing  several  moults,  rudi- 
mentary wings  form  under  the  skin,  and  they 
cb^ge  into  nymphs,  chrysalids,  or  pupte ;  the 
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larval  conditioii  perebta  Bometimes  tor  several 
months,  es  from  the  autnmn  to  the  following 
snmmer,  and  in  the  case  of  the  harvest  fly 
for  a  much  longer  period.  Larvte  are  gener- 
ally voraciona  and  active,  but  nymphs  are  as 
generally  motionless  and  do  not  eat;  some- 
times the  larv^  skin  hardens  into  a  shell-like 
covering  for  the  nymph;  at  others  a  thin  in- 
vesting pellicle  applied  to  the  body  permits  the 
animal  to  be  seen  throogh  it.  Before  undergo- 
ing this  change  the  larva  often  prepares  a  shel- 
ter, making  a  ooooon  of  silk  secreted  by  itself; 
the  nymph  may  be  suspended  from  a  twig  by 
silken  filaments  or  concealed  in  some  crevice. 
Jn  the  nymph  state  growth  takes  place  rapidly, 
and  tiie  form  of  the  future  insect  is  gradual- 
ly assumed.  The  metamorphoses  are  easily 
studied  in  the  common  caterpillars,  the  bee, 
the  mosquito,  the  fly,  and  the  silkworm.  The 
life  of  the  perfect  insect  is  short,  enduring  at 
most  for  the  Bummer  months,  until  the  work 
of  reproduction  is  completed ;  in  the  ephemertE 
the  adnlt  state  continues  for  a  few  hours  only. 
Aa  instances  of  incomplete  metamorphosis  may 
be  mentioned  the  cockroach,  the  cricket,  the 
grasshopper,  and  other  OTthoptera,  in  which 
the  larva  diflera  from  the  perfect  insect  princi- 
pally in  the  absence  of  wings.  For  further  de- 
tails on  larviB  and  pupte,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  OATKBPiLLiK,  CnETBALis,  and  the  varions 
insects  in  their  respective  order. — As  insects 
famish  food  for  a  great  variety  of  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate  animals,  their  extermination 
would  ensue  were  it  not  for  their  astonishing 
fecundity,  paralleled  only  in  the  case  of  fishes ; 
a  female  termea  (ant)  has  been  estimated  to 
lay  about  90,000  eggs  in  a  day ;  the  queen  bee 
deposits  between  5,000  and  6,000,  the  common 
ant  aboat  1,000  less,  the  waap  about  3,000 ;  a 
posterity  of  1,000  in  one  generation  is  com- 
mon ;  in  the  silkworm  the  average  is  500 ;  the 
beetles  are  far  less  prolific.  Reaumur  observed 
350  young  ones  developed  from  the  numerous 
eggs  of  a  moth  {phalcma),  many  of  which  died 
as  caterpillars,  so,  that  only  65  females  reached 
the  perfect  state ;  these  were  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  following  year  32,760,  which  in  the 
next  would  produce  1,500,000.  A  single  plant 
lonse  (a/phu),  which  brings  forth  a  numerous 
progeny,  but  only  one  at  a  time,  according  to 
the  above  author's  calculation,  would  produce 
in  the  fifth  generation  about  6,000,000,000,  the 
great-great-grandmothor  laying  eggs  when  the 
ninth  member  of  her  descendants  is  capable  of 
reproduction,  without  contact  with  the  male. — 
The  muscular  activity  of  insects  is  very  great, 
whether  in  leaping,  swimming,  flying,  digging, 
or  carrying  weighta ;  no  mammal  can  leap  in 
proportion  so  high  or  so  far  as  the  flea,  to  a 
distance  more  than  200  times  the  length  of  its 
own  body ;  no  bird  has  a  facility  of  motion, 
and  a  rapidity  and  endurance  of  flight,  com- 
parable to  those  of  insects.  The  wings  of  the 
butterfly  have  been  found  to  display  the  struc- 
ture ascertained  by  civil  engineers  to  com- 
bine the  greatest  lightness  with  the  greatest 
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strength ;  in  the  nervure  of  the  wing,  as  in  the 
strongest  beam,  the  utmost  possible  material 
is  thrown  into  the  flanges,  and  the  upright 
support  is  as  thin  aa  practicable;  in  the  hol- 
low nervures  we  have  two  flanges  connected 
by  the  thin  membrane  of  the  wing,  and  the 
strongest  nervure  at  or  near  the  anterior  edge. 
The  apparatus  by  which  many  insects  walk 
upon  perpendicular  surfaces  is  described  in  the 
article  Fly.  The  larva  of  the  ant  lion  digs  its 
sand  pit,  and  the  fossorial  wasp  a  hols  for  its 
eggs,  in  a  very  short  time ;  a  few  ants  are 
strong  enough  to  drag  from  their  hill*  a  large 
caterpillar ;  a  few  burying  beetles  will  place  a 
mole  nnder  the  earth  in  an  hour,  a  feat  equiva- 
lent to  as  many  men  burying  a  large  whale  in 
the  same  space  of  time ;  the  gadtly  la  faster 
than  the  fiectest  horse ;  a  bumblebee  has  been 
known  to  distance  a  locomotive  going  at  the 
rate  of  30  miles  an  hour,  and  a  dragon  fly  to 
lead  a  swallow  a  weary  chase  of  an  hour,  and 
at  last  escape.  The  instincts  of  insects,  which 
sometimes  closely  border  upon  intelligence,  are 
very  remarkable,  and  calculated  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  Ibo  most  superficial  observer. 
Insects  apparently  acquire  knowledge  from  ex- 
perience, possess  the  faculty  of  memory,  and 
are  able  to  oommunicat*  their  purposes  to  their 
fellows;  tjiey  evince  great  sagacity  in  their 
methods  of  procuring  food  and  in  defending 
themselves  against  their  enemies ;  their  de- 
vices for  entrapping  prey  are  very  ingenious; 
to  escape  their  enemies,  some  feign  death,  and 
others  conceal  themselves,  fight  bravely  with 
their  jaws  and  stings,  and  emit  a  nauseous  odor 
or  corrosive  juices.  As  examples  of  insect  in- 
stinct? we  need  only  mention  those  of  the  bee, 
wasp,  and  ant  in  eonstrncting  their  habita- 
tions, of  the  silkworm,  of  the  caterpillars  (like 
tortrix  and  the  clothes  moth)  which  roll  up 
leaves  or  woolly  materials  for  their  protection, 
of  insecta  which  unite  in  communities  for 
mutual  protection  and  support,  and  of  those 
which  lay  their  e^s  on  substances  most  proper 
for  their  young,  which  they  will  never  see,  and 
which  feed  on  matters  entirely  different  from 
the  food  of  their  parents  (as  the  wasps).  In 
their  adaptation  of  these  instincts  to  acci- 
dental circumstances,  they  approach  very  near 
to  intelligent  acts.  Insects  nave  many  pas- 
sive means  of  avoiding  their  enemies  in  the 
form  and  structure  of  their  bodies,  and  in 
their  resemblance  in  color  to  the  objects  on 
which  they  Uve,  whether  ground  or  tree,  as 
in  beetles,  grasshoppers,  the  mantis,  and  many 
bugs  living  on  bark ;  the  larvte  of  tortoise 
beetles  are  spiny,  others  are  hairy,  and  con- 
sequently avoided  by  insectivorous  birds; 
hardness  of  integnioent  and  tenacity  of  life 
are  also  important  means  of  preservation.  The 
continuance  of  the  species  is  secured  by  the 
strong  sexual  impulse,  and  by  the  care  of  the 
female  in  depositing  her  eggs  in  places  where 
the  future  welfare  of  the  young  will  be  in- 
sured; the  life  of  the  insect  generally  ceases 
soon    after    the    period  of   sesual    activity ; 
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among  the  social  insects,  the  young  are  fed 
by  the  neuters  and  femalos.  Tor  details,  see 
Kirby  and  Bpence's  "Introduction  to  Ento- 
mology."— The  relations  of  insects  to  the  rest 
of  organic  nfttnre  are  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant. Most  insects  derive  their  food  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  which  they  are  both 
injnrious  and  beneficial ;  by  their  simple  agency 
not  only  is  a  limit  set  to  the  increase  of  plants, 
but  their  preservation  is  due  in  many  instances 
to  insect  operations.  Myriads  of  larv£e  feed 
upon  the  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  wood, 
and  seeds  of  plants,  not  sparing  the  grains  and 
vegetables  most  useful  to  man;  the  work  of 
Dr.  Harris  on  the  "Insects  Injnrions  to  Vege- 
tation "  gives  ample  details  on  this  point  as  far 
as  the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  and  many  of  his  observations  are 
riven  in  this  work  in  the  articles  relating  to 
fliCBe  destructive  creatures.  On  the  other 
hand,  fecundation  in  plants  is  often  promoted 
by  insects ;  buttei-flies,  bees,  wasps,  flies,  and 
beetles  convey  the  pollen  to  the  female  organs, 
tcoA  thus  impregnation  is  eSeoted  in  many  c^ses 
where  it  wonld  otherwise  be  unlikely  to  occur 
Insects  afiord  food  for  each  other,  for  spiders, 
for  many  fresh-water  fishes,  amphibians,  rep- 
tiles, birds,  and  mammals;  and  the  last  two, 
with  man  himself,  are  infested  with  many 
parasitic  insects.  (See  Epizoa.)  The  direct 
advantages  derived  from  insects  by  man  are 
not  a  few ;  many  larvae  of  beetles,  grasshop- 
pers, and  locusts.  South  American  ants,  &c,, 
are  occaMonally  used  as  food  by  various  savage 
tribes;  the  bee  supplies  honey  and  was,  the 
eoecus  manna  and  cochineal,  the  Spanish  fly  a 
well  known  blistering  drug,  the  gall  insect^  a 
valuable  astringent,  the  silkworm  a  most  valu- 
able and  beautiful  material  for  clothing,  &c. ; 
and  the  larvaj  of  flies  and  many  beetles  are 
useful  in  removing  decomposing  animal  mat- 
ters.— Insects  are  found  everywhere,  even  on 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  (hydrometradiB),  but 
they  are  essentially  animals  of  the  ^r ;  though 
a  few  may  be  seen  in  winter,  most  are  active 
only  in  the  other  seasons;  the  winter  is  passed 
in  a  state  ot  hibernation,  either  as  eggs,  larvre, 
pnpfe,  or  in  a  few  instances  as  perfect  insects; 
those  oi  tropical  repons  are  the  largest,  most 
numerous,  and  most  gorgeously  arrayed;  they 
have  been  found  within  eight  degrees  of  the 
north  pole,  but  their  geographical  distribution 
has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves; 
some  are  restricted  within  narrow  limits, 
while  others  exist  almost  everywhere.  In- 
sects of  a  former  geological  age  are  found  in 
amber,  a  fossil  re^n,  in  most  cases  coming 
very  near  esistii^  forms,  and  sometimes  of 
living  genera;  the  number  of  species  thus 
found  is  considerable,  and,  tliongh  pertaining 
only  to  such  as  dwelt  in  woods  or  on  frees,  it 
may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  then,  as 
now,  the  insect  world  was  well  filled;  the 
beetles  are  well  represented,  the  hymen<mt^a 
very  abundant,  the  Ispidt^tera  esceecfingly 
rare,  the  diptera  and  neuroptera  very  numer- 


ous, and  the  orfhoptera  and  Jirnniptera  not 
common.  Insect  impressions  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  calcareous  formations,  especially 
such  as  mi^ht  have  been  made  by  aquatic 
larvfe  and  msects ;  Dr.  Hitchcock  describes 
footmarks  in  the  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut 
valley  as  having  been  made  probably  by  several 
genera  of  insects ;  and  Prof.  C.  F.  Hartt  has 
discovered  near  St.  John,  H".  B.,  fosal  remains 
of  insects  in  the  upper  Devonian  formation, 
which  he  considers  the  oldest  known. — For 
the  systematic  classification  of  insects,  and  the 
history  of  the  science,  see  Ebtomoxoot. 

DtSESSOEES,  the  perching  birds,  the  most 
numerous  of  the  class,  differing  from  each 
other  greatly  in  many  respects,  but  agreeing  in 
having  three  toes  greeted  forward  and  one 
backward,  neither  armed  with  talons  nor 
webbed.  They  have  been  divided  by  the  Ger- 
man omitholog^ts  into  the  suborders  strisores, 
in  which  the  hind  toe  may  be  turned  forward, 
like  the  humming  birds,  swifts,  and  goatsuck- 
ers, with  a  feeble  voice;  elamatoreB,  noisy, 
like  the  kingfishers  and  the  fiycatchers;  and 
oacixiea,  singing  bii-ds,  in  which  the  laryns  has 
five  pairs  of  muscles  for  the  production  of 
song.  The  last  includes  the  thrushes,  war- 
blers, swallows,  mocking  bird,  nightingale, 
lark,  finches,  sparrows,  crows,  and  other  birds 
noted  either  for  their  song  or  powers  of 
mimicry  or  articulation. 

IKSTEBBIIBG,  a  town'of  Prussia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  East  Frusta,  cnpital  of  a  circle  of  the 
same  name,  53  m.  K  of  Konigsberg,  on  the 
railway  to  Gnmbinnen,  and  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Angerap  and  Inster  rivers,  forming  the 
Pregel;  pop.  in  1871,  7,185.  There  are  manu- 
factories of  beet  sugar,  wool,  cotton,  linen, 
earthenware,  and  leather,  and  an  important 
trade  in  corn  and  linseed.  The  castle  of  In- 
sterbnrg  was  founded  by  the  Teutonic  knights. 

ISSnUKCE,  in  law,  a  contract  whereby  an 
insurer  engages,  for  a  consideration  which  is' 
called  a  premium,  to  insure  a  certain  party 
ag^nst  loss  of  or  injury  to  certain  property  by 
certiun  perils.  The  word  peril  here  means  not 
the  danger  but  the  happening  of  the  event 
which  was  feared.  When  the  contract  is  in 
writing,  the  instrument  is  called  a  policy  of  in- 
surance. Marine  insurance  is  the  insurance 
of  maritime  property  agwnst  maritime  perils. 
Fire  insurance  is  the  insurance  of  houses  or 
goods  agdnst  fire.  Life  insurance  (of  which 
accident  insurance,  of  recent  origin,  is  properly 
a  branch)  will  be  separately  treated  under  its 
own  name.  I.  MiKiNE  Insuhakce  was  wholly 
unknown  to  lie  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to 
oriental  nations.  Chief  Justice  Coke  (6  Rep. 
47),  about  1588,  notices  the  practice  of  insu- 
rance as  a  mere  novelty,  and  the  first  English 
statute  which  recognizes  it  is  43  Elizabeth,  c. 
12  (1601).  Bnt  the  SBth  section  of  the  laws 
of  Wisby  (a  maritime  code  published  probably 
about  1250)  speaks  distinctiy  of  it.  Some  sup- 
pose this  to  be  an  interpolation ;  but  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  the  practice  of  insurance  was 
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Q  among  nierchanta  centu- 
ries before  it  was  recognized  by  the  law.  It  is, 
at  all  erents,  no  older  than  the  late  part  of  the 
middle  ages ;  and  it  mnst  he  regarded  as  prom- 
inent among  the  many  illnsti'ations  of  that  ten- 
dency to  asBociation  which  is  at  once  the  effect 
and  the  oanse  of  onr  advancing  civilization. 
By  means  of  insurance  the  resources  of  many 
are  a^regated  ior  the  protection  of  each. 
Merchants  become  members  of  what  is  often 
called,  and  by  the  universal  practice  of  insu- 
rance becomes,  the  mei'cantile  commnnity. 
Each  one  pays  over  a  part  of  his  prolits,  so 
small  sa  not  to  inconvenience  him,  and  thus 
obtains  protection  against  a  loss  which  would 
crush  him;  and  what  he  pays  helps  to  form 
the  fund  that  indemnifies  others.  Hence, 
commerce  is  promoted  and  developed  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  what  wonld  otherwise  be 
possible,  because  enterprises  become  not  only 
possible  bnt  prudent  by  means  of  insurance, 
which  without  it  would  be  so  rash  that  only 
the  reckless  would  undertake  them.  The  law 
may  be  learned  from  the  purpose 
Thus,  it  is  easy  to  say,  as  some  do, 
s  should  not  be  strict  in  their  re- 
quh'ements,  nor  rest  upon  technical  defences  and 
the  letter  of  the  law.  But  all  the  losses  paid  by 
insurers  must  be  pdd  out  of  premiums,  or  the 
bnsineas  of  insurance  would  stop ;  and  these  pre- 
miums must  grow  higher  as  the  risk  increases ; 
and  when  they  get  so  high  as  to  be  much  beyond 
the  actual  risk  incurred  by  prudent  and  sub- 
stantial men  who  take  care  that  their  ships  are 
what  they  should  be,  such  men  will  no  longer 
insure..  Then  the  business  of  insurance  will 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  careless  and  the  nn- 
principlod,  and  then  premiums  must  rise  still 
further,  and  the  mischief  in  this  way  confirm 
and  enlarge  itself.  Instead  of  being  a  support 
to  oorameroe,  insurance  will  then  only  derange 
it,  and  be  little  better  than  legalized  gambling. 
Similar  principles  will  be  seen,  as  we  proceea, 
to  be  applicable  to  every  part  of  the  law  of  in- 
surance; because  the  whole  effort  of  the  law 
is  to  mfie  the  business  of  insurance  prudent 
and  satisfactory,  for  merchants  who  transact 
a  legitimate  business  honestly  and  earefolly. 
Formei'ly  much  business  was  done  by  individ- 
ual insurers,  or  miderwriters  as  they  are  often 
termed  from  their  subscribing  the  policies. 
Now,  however,  nearly  if  not  quite  all  policies 
of  insurance,  in  this  country,  are  made  by 
incorporated  companies.  These  are  of  two 
kinds;  1,  stock  companies,  where  the  stock  is 
owned  bypersons  who  receive  the  profits  (that 
is,  the  excess  of  premiums  over  losses)  by  way 
of  dividends ;  3,  mutual  companies,  where  the 
profits  (deductii^  only  the  expense  of  transacts 
mg  the  business)  are  divided  among  the  in- 
sured, or  BO  applied  to  reduce  the  preodums 
that  each  insured  pays  only  the  equivalent  of 
his  actual  risk.  Some  companies  which  oper- 
ate on  the  mutual  principle  have  also  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  stock  as  a  basis, — Large  vol- 
umes are  writtsn  about  the  law  of  ii 
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In  this  article  we  shall  endeavor  to  exhibit 
only  a  brief  and  condensed  statement  of  its 
leading  principles.  The  contract  of  insurance 
ought  always  to  be  in  writing;  but  it  may  be 
binding  if  only  oral,  unless  the  insurers  are  an 
incorporated  company,  forbidden  by  their  char- 
ter to  insure  otherwise  than  in  writing.  An 
agreement  to  insure,  entered  and  subscribed  in 
tlie  usual  way  in  the  books  of  the  insurei-s, 
would  generaUy  be  hold  to  be  a  contract  bind- 
ing boUi  parties  to  the  terms  usnal  in  the  com- 
mon policies  of  those  insurers.  And  it  seems 
to  be  the  settled  law  of  the  United  States  that 
a  contract  is  made  by  letter,  when  either  party, 
receiving  a  letter  of  proposals,  puta  into  the 
mail  an  answer  of  acceptance,  without  having 
previously  received  a  letter  from  the  proposing 
party  refracting  his  proposals.  A  policy  is  a 
very  ancient  instrument,  and  is  substantially 
the  same  everywhere,  but  with  special  varia- 
tions. It  is  subscribed  only  by  the  insurers,  but 
the  Ijargain  hinds  also  the  insured  if  he  aocepls 
the  policy  and  puts  his  property  at  risk  under 
it.  A  policy  may  insure  A  specifically,  or  A 
"for  whom  it  may  concern,"  or  nse  other  equiv- 
alent words;  and  the  effect  of  these  woms  is 
to  bring  witoin  the  scope  and  benefit  of  the 
insurance  every  person  interested  in  the  prop- 
erty who  authorized  the  insurance,  and  who 
was  contemplated  by  A  as  being  insared ;  or 
who,  being  so  interested  and  contemplated, 
afterward  in  good  faith  adopts  and  ratines  the 
insurance.  Sometimes  the  policy  defines  and 
exactly  describes  the  property  insured;  some- 
times it  leaves  this  undetermined,  but  requires 
that  it  shall  afterward  be  defined,  in  writing  on 
the  policy,  as  sndi  or  such  property  aboard  of 
such  or  such  a  ship ;  the  latter  is  called  an  open  or 
runnii^ policy,  Alterationsmadebyagreement 
are  valid,  and  are  in  practice  often  made  and  in- 
dorsed upon  the  policy.  But  a  material  alter- 
ation .by  the  insured,  without  the  assent  of  the 
insurer,  destroys  all  claim  against  the  insurer, 
and  is  said  to  have  this  effect  although  made 
in  good  faith,  and  with  the  expectation  of  ob- 
taining his  consents  An  alteration  by  the  in- 
surers without  the  consent  of  the  insured  has 
no  effect  whatever.  If  there  be  a  material 
mistake  in  the  policy,  courts  having  equity 
powers  will  sometimes  amend  it.  A  policy  of 
insurance  is  not  negotiable ;  yet,  if  transferred 
for  value  in  good  laith,  the  transfer  may  be  so 
far  valid  (if  not  prohibited  in  the  policy  itself) 
as  to  tpve  the  asMgnee  a  right  to  sue  in  the 
name  of  the  insured,  or,  in  some  states,  in  his 
own  name,  but  always  subject  to  any  equitable 
defences  which  could  be  made  ag^nst  the  in- 
sured. Bnt  an  assignment  or  transfer  of  the 
property  insured,  before  a  loss,  without  a  cor- 
responding transfer  of  the  policy  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  insurers,  destroys  the  claim  of  the 
insured,  and  gives  none  whatever  to  the  as- 
signee. If  a  loss  has  occurred,  and  a  claim  to 
indemnity  vested  in  the  insured,  he  may  now 
transfer  this  claim.  And  if  the  baniruptey  of 
the  insured  transfers  his  property  and  with  it 
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the  policy  to  assignees,  the 
held;  and  on  the  death  of  an  insured,  the 
property  and  policy  go  to  his  legal  representa- 
tives. Whatever  is  written  on  the  face  or  back 
of  the  policy,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  policy 
as  a  part  of  i1^  becomes  a  part  of  it ;  and  no  is  a 
separate  paper,  if  distinctly  made  a  part  by  ref- 
erence which  amounts  to  an  agreement.  Pol- 
icies which  insure  a  person  who  has  no  interest 
in  the  property  are  caJIed  wager  pohcies.  They 
were  formerly  pennitted,  but  are  not  legal  or 
valid  now  either  here  or  in  England ;  it  being  a 
universal  rnle  that  the  insured  must  have  some 
interest  in  the  property,  and  this  interest  mnst 
b«  at  risk.  U  the  policy  is  what  is  called  en 
open  policy,  thatia,  if  the  interest  be  net  value^ 
therein,  and  a  loss  occurs,  the  insirf^f^iipves 
his  interest  or  the  value  of  the  prop6rty,\nd 
is  paid  accordingly.  But  the  policy  ftiaji'be 
what  is  called  a  valued  policy-;^hat  is,  A 
may  be  insured  "$10,000  on  ttie\smi>  Orion, 
valued  at  $20,000."  This  binds  bothVjIics, 
unless  there  he  an  over-valuation  «>  er^eme 
as  to  be  frandulent,  or  to  be  equi^ent  to  a 
wager  policy.  If  A  is  insured  as  above,  and 
the  ship  is  totally  lost,  he  receives  $10,000; 
but. if  the  ship  is  partially  lost,  or  injured  to 
say  one  half  of  her  value,  then  he  reci ' 
$5,000;  because  by  causing  himself  to  bi 
snred  only  half  of  her  agreed  value  he  ia 

sidered  as  standing  bis  own'  inf "  '" 

other  half.  But  if  he  be  insured  .  , 
without  any  valuation,  ho  will  refefj' 
whole  amount  insured,  provided  he' 
that  he  has  lost  so  much  by 
against. — The  subjects  of  mari 
four :  the  ship,  the  cargo,  the^^i^ 
the  ship  may  earn,  and  the  proSt^Mjpon  the 
cargo.  Either  may  be  valued;  bij^4i '^  com- 
mon to  value  a  ship,  and  not  ^svoAiJion  to 
T^ue  either  of  the  other  int«refcts\Jf  goods 
are  valued,  it  is  perhaps  for  the  [jurpo^  of  in- 
suring the  profits,  by  including: them  in  the 
valuation  of  the  goods,  withoirfr  insuripg  the 
profits  under  that  name.  It  is  not  very  com- 
mon to  insure  profits  by  themss^re*;  buTwhen 
this  is  done,  they  are  usually  vWed,  although 
this  is  not  necessary.  If  valued,  as^Jhl  goods 
are  lost,  the  EngU^  courts  require  proof  that 
they  would  have  made  some  profit.  In  the 
TTnifed  States  the  courts  consider  the  loss  of 
goods  as  implying  the  loss  of  some  ^roiU,  and 
the  valuation  settles  the  amount. — AnJ^Jdnd  of 
interest  will  support  an  insurance,  if  it  A  snch 
that  a  loss  of  the  property  will  bring -on  the 
insured  direct  pecuniary  loss.  Any  bailee  of 
the  property  (or  one  having  possessipn  of  it) 
may  insure  it  if  he  have  any  interest  in  it  or 
responsibility  for  it.  If  the  property  be  m«rt- 
gaged,  both  mortgageor  and  mortgagee  have  an 
insurable  interest  in  it;  so  have  fiicto^  on 
commission  (or  commission  meri^iants),  ^n- 
ugnees,  ^ents  having  possession,  or  carmrs. 
Tne  owner  of  the  ship  acquires  an  insurable 
interest  in  the  freight  it  will  carry  as  soon  as 
ho  has  received  the  goods  of  another  to  be  car- 


ried, or  has  purchased  goods  to  be  carried  in 
his  own  ship,  or  has  made  a  distinct  and  obli- 
gatory contract  with  some  one  to  ship  them, 
and  his  vessel  is  at  or  on  the  way  to  a  port  ta 
receive  them  The  contiact  of  insurance  is 
wholly  void  if  the  mtcrtst  insured  is  illegal ; 
or  if  a  material  and  inseparaTilo  part  of  the 
contract  or  transaction  is  illegal ;  or  if  it  dis- 
tinctly contemplates  an  illegal  nse  of  that 
which  is  insured  But  by  illegal  is  meant 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  lie  country  where 
the  contract  is  made  and  is  to  be  enforced. 
Thus,  an  insurance  in  America,  to  cover  goods 
intended  to  be  smuggled  into  England,  would 
not  be  void  in  America,  but  would  be  in  Eng- 
land. Some  contracts  of  insurance  are  pro- 
hibited by  the  mere  policy  of  the  law ;  thus,  a 
mariner  cannot  make  a  valid  insurance  of  his 
wages,  because  it  is  important  that  he  should 
feel  the  danger  of  losing  them  if  the  ship  be 
lost. — The  subject  of  warranties  in  marine  in- 
surance is  very  important.  These  are  promises 
of  the  insured  that  certdn  things  exist  or  do 
not  esist,  or  shall  be  or  shall  not  be  done;  and 
if  the  promise  is  broken  the  contract  is  void, 
whether  the  promise  is  material  or  not,  and 
whether  the  breach  of  the  promise  is  the  fault 
of  the  insured  or  not.  And  they  must  he  ex- 
actly oompUed  with,  though  the  warranty  will 
be  construed  reasonably,  and  according  to  the 
usage  of  merchants  and  insurers,  and  tiie  hon- 
est and  actual  intention  of  the  parties.  The 
warranty  may  be  express  or  implied  by  law. 
Sj^espress,  it  must  be  written  on  or  in  the 
policy,  or  by  distinct  reference  made  a  part  of 
it.  An^  distinct  assertion  amounts  to  a  war- 
ranty; if  the  ship  be  described  as  "  the  Ameri- 
can ship  Flying  Cloud,"  this  is  a  warranty  that 
she  is  American.  Express  warranties  are  most 
usually :  1,  of  ownership ;  S,  of  national  char- 
acter; 3,  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  goods  or 
voyage ;  4,  of  the  taking  of  convoy ;  5,  of  the  ■ 
time  of  sailing.  There  are  also  some  impbed 
warranties ;  but  by  far  the  most  important  of 
these  is  the  universal  warranty. of  seaworthi- 
ness. Every  person  who  proposes  to  insarers 
to  insure  his  ship,  engages  and  warrants  that 
his  ship  is  in  every  respect  in  a  safe  and  suita- 
ble condition  to  encounter  all  common  perils 
and  dangers  on  the  voyage  or  in  the  place 
where  Ae  is  to  be  while  under  insurance. 
The  inEurers  may  espressly  waive  this  war- 
ranty, but  this  is  very  seldom  done ;  and  wher- 
ever it  exists,  there  it  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  obligations  of  the  insurance ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  this  warranty  be  not  performed  or  com- 
plied with,  the  insurance  never  attaches.  The 
insurance  is  equally  avoided  by  unseaworthi- 
ness, although  this  was  imknown,  and  indeed 
could  not  be  known,  to  the  insured.  Bea- 
worthiness  requires  reasonable  soundness  and 
strength  in  materials,  and  a  full  equipment  of 
all  appurtenances  and  implements  which  are 
necessary  to  the  ship,  with  a  proper  master, 
officers,  and  crew,  and  proper  papers.  If  the 
ship  is  seaworthy  at  the  beginning,  so  that  the 
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policy  attaches,  tie  law  tnay  not  be  quite  set- 
tled aa  to  the  efEect  of  a  subsequent  unsea- 
worthiness. It  certainly  has  no  effeet  upon  a 
previous  loss ;  and  wc  consider  the  bettor  rule 
to  be,  that  it  only  suspends  but  does  not  de- 
stroy the  insurance.  Thus  if  a  siiip  loses  her 
best  bower  anchor,  this  has  no  efEect  upon  a 
previous  loss,  nor  npon  a  loss  that  oceara  be- 
fore the  anchor  can  be  replaced.  If  the  vessel 
reaches  a  port  where  she  might  replace  the 
anchor,  and  does  not,  and  atdls  and  meets  with 
a  loss,  nearly  all  agi-ee  that  the  insurers  are 
dischiffget! ;  but  some  authorities  hold  the  in- 
Burers  fiable  for  a  loss  occurring  during  such 
an  nnseaworthiness,  if  the  loss  is  not  caused 
by  it. — Another  implied  warranty  is,  that  there 
anall  be  no  fdse  representations,  and  no  con- 
ce£dment  of  material  facta ;  for  if  there  be 
either  of  these,  the  policy  does  not  attach.  In 
the  law  of  insurance,  that  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion which,  however  made,  tends  materially  to 
obtain  for  the  utterer  a  contract  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  made,  or  better  terms  than 
would  otherwise  be  granted.  Concealment  is 
the  suppression  of  a  material  circumstance,  for 
the  same  purpose.  Such  misrepresentation  or 
concealment  discharges  the  insurers,  although 
made  unintentionally  and  only  through  mis- 
take ;  but  it  i»as  not  this  efEect  if  withdrawn 
before  the  policy  is  made,  or  if  it  ceases  to  be 
material  before  the  risk  begins.  If  the  repre- 
sentation relates  to  the  future,  a  future  comph- 
anoe  with  it  is  as  necessary  aa  a  present  com- 
pliance with  a  prwant  representation.  The  in- 
sured is  bound  to  communicate  not  only  ascer- 
tained facts,  but  all  inteUigence,  and  even  ru- 
mors, if  they  are  such  as  may  reasonably  enter 
into  the  estimate  of  the' risk;  but  he  is  not 
bound  to  disclose  what  are  merely  his  own 
hopes  or  fears,  nor  such  matters  of  general  in- 
formation or  public  notoriety  as  are  likely  to 
be  as  well  known  to  one  person  as  to  another ; 
nor  anything  which  the  insurers  already  know ; 
nor  anything  espressly  provided  for  in  the 
policy.  A  substantial  compliance  with  a  rep- 
resentation is  sufficient,  although  it  he  not  so 
esact  as  would  be  required  in  the  case  of  an 
express  warranty. — As  nothing  prevents  the 
parties  from  making  what  agreement  they 
choose,  they  sometimes  omit,  or  expressly  ex- 
cept, certain  risks;  or  the  insured  'warrants 
i4^nst  them,  which  oomes  to  the  same  thii^. 
When,  as  sometimes  happens,  causes  mingle 
to  produce  a  loss,  some  of  which  are  insured 
agMnst  and  some  are  not,  it  may  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  determiile  whether  the  insurers  are 
liable.  There  are  many  snch  oases.  The 
general  rule  is:  CauM  proximitf  mm  re- 
mota  tpectatur.  But  even  then  it  becomes 
difficult  to  know  what  is  a  proximate  cause, 
and  what  is  a  remote  causs.  Here  also  the 
general  mle  may  he  given ;  it  is,  that  insu- 
rers are  not  liable  for  any  efEects  of  a  peril 
against  which  they  insure,  excepting  titose 
which  are  the  natural,  direct,  and  immedi- 
ate efEects  thereof.     One  way  in  which  iusu- 
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rers  seek  to  guard  against  this  question,  is  by 
having  a  long  list  of  what  are  called  memoran- 
dum articles  inserted  in  their  policy,  or  referred 
to  in  it.  These  are  grain,  hides,  and  other  per- 
ishable thin^,  which  are  likely  to  be  injured 
somewhat,  either  by  alight  causes,  or  without 
external  causes ;  and  it  is  provided  that  the  in- 
surers shall  not  be  answerable  for  these,  nnleaa 
there  is  a  total  loss,  or  a  certmn  large  loss,  or 
unless  the  loss  is  caused  by  stranding;  for  in 
either  of  these  events,  it  will  be  probable  that 
the  loss  is  cansed  by  a  peril  insured  against. — 
Another  implied  warranty  of  the  insured  is, 
that  there  shall  be  no  deviation ;  which  means, 
primarily,  that  the  ship  shall  go  by  the  direct 
and  usual  course  to  the  place  whither  she  ia 
bound.  It  means  also,  Dy  construction  and 
usage,  not  only  that  there  shall'  be  no  depart- 
ure from  the  proper  course,  but  no  unneces- 
sary delay,  or,  more  extensively,  no  material 
departure  froia  or  cliange  in  the  risks  insured 
agmnst,  not  justified  by  a  good  cause.  Nor 
need  this  change  increase  the  risk,  for  the  par- 
ties have  a  rWht  to  hold  each  other  to  their 
agreement.  There  may  be  deviation  while  a 
ship  is  in  port,  or  where  no  particular  voyage 
is  indicated,  the  insurance  being  on  time ;  tmd 
the  rule  concerning  deviation,  like  neai-ly  all 
those  of  the  law  of  marine  insurance,  is  equal- 
ly in  force  in  the  lake  and  river  navigation  of 
this  country  as  in  its  ocean  commerce.  The 
efEect  of  deviation  is  to  discharge  the  insurers 
altogether  from  all  subsequent  risks.  If,  when 
a  deviation  ceases,  all  subsequent  risks  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  they  would  have  been  had 
the  deviation  not  taken  place,  the  obligation 
of  the  insurers  might  revive ;  but  this  can 
rarely  be  the  case.  There  are  cases  where  a 
slight  deviation  discharges  the  inaurera ;  but  it 
must  have  some  reality  and  effect.  Delay  in 
commencing  or  in  prosecuting  a  voyage  may 
be  a  deviation.  Going  into  ft  port  out  of  the 
natural  and  proper  course  is  certainly  one. 
Liberty  is  often  given  in  the  policy  "  fa  en- 
ter "  such  a  port,  or  "  touch  at,"  or  "  stop 
and  trade  at,"  or  otherwise  as  the  parties  may 
agree ;  but  such  a  liberty  is  usually  construed 
very  strictly.  A  deviation  docs  not  discharge 
the  insurers,  unless  it  be  voluntary.  Any  ne- 
cessity, as  for  repairs  or  provisions,  or  to  save 
life,  01-  to  avoid  a  peril,  justifies  so  much  de- 
viation as  it  requires.  A  mere  intent  to  devi- 
ate has  not  the  eHect  of  deviation.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  a  vessel  sails  from  New  York  in- 
sured on  a  voyage  to  New  Orleans,  intending 
at  a  certain  point  in  her  course  to  bear  away 
for  Havana,  and  is  lost  before  she  heara  away, 
the  insurers  are  held. — We  have  already  said 
that  the  consideration  for  the  contract  of  in- 
surance is  called  the  premium ;  and  this  is  a 
small  sum  of  money,  for  which,  in  this  coun- 
try, the  insured  or  his  agent  usually  gives  his 
note  when  tlie  policy  ia  made  and  delivered, 
which  is  called  the  premium  note.  This  pre- 
mium ia  never  due  in  fact  until  it  is  earned  by 
the  risk,  for  insurance  against  which  the  pre- 
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roium  is  paid.  H  thia  risk  never  takes  pit 
the  promise  to  pay  the  preminm  cannot  be 
farced ;  and  if  it  has  been  paid,  the  insui 
must  repay  it.  Hence  it  is  alwajs  in  the  power 
of  the  insured  to  cancel  the  policy  before  tbo 
risk  attaches,  by  refusing  to  put  his  property  un- 
der that  risk.  But  unless  the  voyage  be  aban- 
doned, a  notice  of  his  wish  to  cancel  the  policy 
has  no  effect.  ■  If  the  whole  risk  attaches  to  the 
whole  property  for  any  time  whatever,  no  part 
of  the  premium  is  retnmable.  If  the  risk  at- 
taches to  a  severable  part  of  the  property  only, 
a  proportional  part  only  of  the  preminm  ia 
earned,  and  the  remainder  is  returnable.  Clauses 
are  sometimes  inserted  in  policies  defining  cer- 
tdn  contingencies  npon  wnich  the  premium  is 
returnable  in  whole  or  in  part. — The  property 
insared  should  be  described  SDfB.cientiy  to  se- 
enre  its  identification ;  but  the  interest  of  the 
insured  need  aot  be  described,  as  whether  it  is 
all,  or  half,  or  a  quarter,  or  that  of  an  owner,  a 
mortgagee,  or  a  factor.  Insnrance  on  a  ship 
covers  all  the  implements  and  appurtenants  ac- 
tually and  properly  used  for  her  navigation,  al- 
though uot  strictly  neeeaaary.  Aaopenpolioyon 
the  ship  does  not  cover  the  freight ;  but  it  is  com- 
mon to  cover  the  freight  by  a  valuation  of  the 
ship.  One  who  owns  both  ship  and  cai^may 
insure  his  "freight,"  and  thereby  cover  what 
his  ship  would  earn  by  carrying  for  another 
owner  that  cargo  for  the  same  distance. — The 
insurers  are  never  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  insured,  or  for  the  direct  and  immediate 
consequences  of  those  acts ;  but  they  may  be 
for  the  consequences  of  the  acts  or  omissions  of 
the  master  and  crew,  although  they  are  the  ser- 
vants of  the  owner,  but  not  if  their  conduct 
was  in  compliance  with  the  owner's  orders  or 
instraetions.  It  may  bfe  stated  as  a  universal 
rule,  that  the  insurers  are  liable  only  for  extra- 
ordinary risks;  for  the  seaworthiness  of  the 
ship  implies  her  competency  "to  meet  safely  all 
ordinai'y  risks.  Hence  they  are  not  liable  for 
any  loss  which  shall  be  attributed  to  wear  and 
tear,  or  ordinary  breaki^.  So,  too,  insurers 
are  never  liable  for  losses  which  are  the  conse- 
quences of  inherent  defects  or  qualities  of  the 
property  insured,  unless  these  are  made  active 
and  destructive  by  a  pecil  insured  against,  as 
where  hemp  rots  or  lime  takes  fire  from  being 
wet  by  the  effect  of  storm  or  wreck.  If  the 
losses  occur  by  contraband  trade,  or  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  foreign  couatries,  tiiis,  we  have 
Been,  does  not  discliorge  the  insurers  on  the 
gronnd  of  ill^^ity ;  but  it  does  discharge  them 
as  a  risk  they  never  undertook,  unless  the  in- 
sured had  previously  to  the  insurance  informed 
them  that  tlie  goods  or  ship  would  undergo 
this  risk,  or  the  insurere  knew  this  otherwise. 
— American  policies  commonly  enumerate  the 
risksagainstwhichtheinsuranceismade.  They 
are  usually  perils  of  fhe  sea,  fire,  barratry,  theft, 
piracy,  arrests,  and  detentions.  A  general 
clause,  "all  other  perils,"  is  usually  added,  but 
is  restricted  by  the  euumeration.  Of  these 
perils,  the  first,  "perils  of  the  sea,"  isby  far  the 


most  important,  and  would  of  itself  include  some 
of  the  others.  It  covers  in-  general  all  loss  or 
damage  arising  from  extraordinary  action  of 
wind  or  sea,  or  from  inevitable  accidents  arising 
from  navi^tjon.  But  no  natural  loss,  as  for 
example  the  destruction  of  a  ship  through  leak- 
age caused  by  worms,  is  a  loss  by  a  peiil  of  the 
sea.  Collision  is  a  peril  of  the  sea  The  rule 
of  the  sea  is,  that  when  two  ships  collide,  if 
neither  is  in  fault,  the  loss  rests  where  it  f^. 
If  one  alone  is  in  fault,  the  whole  loss  rests  on 
him.  If  both  are  in  fault,  the  common  law  courts 
let  the  loss  rest  where  it  falls;  but  the  courts 
of  admiralty  divide  the  loss  equally  between  the 
parties.  For  the  loss  a  vessel  suffers  by  colli- 
sion, her  insurers  are  answerable.  It  has  been 
held  that  they  were  liable  for  what  the  vessel 
they  insure  had  to  pay  because  in  fault;  but 
the  later  and  the  better  rule  limits  their  liabil- 
ity to  the  loss  actually  sustained.  To  bring  a 
loss  within  the  clause  of  "theft  or  piracy,"  it  is 
said  that  there  must  be  violence,  and  that  the 
thieves  must  not  be  the  crew,  urJess  tliey  ore 
in  mutiny;  bat  this  is  not  certain,  and  it  is 
now  common  to  use  the  phrase  "assailing 
thieves,"  in  order  to  limit  the  liability  of  tJie 
insurers  to  a  loss  from  violence  from  without 
the  ship.  What  is  barratry  has  been  muc!i 
disputed.  It  is  an  ancient  maritime  term,  and 
may  perhaps  be  best  defined  as  any  wrnngfnl 
act  of  the  master,  ofBcera,  or  crew,  done 
against  the  owner.  If  it  be  a  wrongful  act, 
against  him  in  fact,  it  may  be  barratry,  al- 
though mistakenly  intended  for  his  benefit. 
But  it  must  be  against  tlie  owner  of  the  ship, 
and  is  not  barratry  as  against  otiier  parties  if 
the  act  be  done  by  the  owner's  command  or 
with  his  consent.  In  American  policies  it  is 
now  common  to  add  after  the  word  "barratrv" 
the  words,  "if  the  insured  be  not  owner  of  tlie 
ship,"  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  ship  o 
are  not  insured  against  barratry,  but  s' 
of  goodsare;  andthereasonis,  that  insurers  are 
willing  to  insure  shippers  of  goods  agdnst  the 
misconduct  of  those  they  do  not  appoint,  and 
cannot  Control,  but  are  not  willing  to  insure  ship 
owners  against  the  a<tts  of  their  own  servants, — 
The  termini  of  the  voyage  must  always  be  defi- 
nitely stated  (if  the  insurance  be  not  on  time), 
not  only  to  determine  whether  there  be  a  devi- 
ation, but  also  to  show  whether  any  loss  that 
occurs  takes  place  within  the  policy.  It  is  im- 
portant therefore  to  know  precisely  when  tlic 
insnrance  bepns  and  when  it  ceases.  By  the 
words  usually  inserted,  "lost  or  not  lost,"  the 
insurers  make  themselves  responsible  although 
the  property  be  at  that  time  wholly  lost,  pro- 
vided the  insured  does  not  know  it,  or  makes 
known  all  he  knows  about  it.  Insurance  "r.t 
and  from  "  a  place  begins  when  the  property  is 
there  in  a  safe  condition.  Insurance  "from" 
a  place  begins  when  the  ship  sails.  English 
and  American  insurers  now  usually  insert  a 
clause  in  all  voyage  policies,  that  the  insn- 
rance continues  "  until  the  ship  be  arrived  and 
moored  24  hours  in  safety."     This  means  safe- 
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tj'  from  tbe  perils  insured  against,  and  not  tie 
local  ones  of  tte  port  or  place,  as  unsafe  moor- 
ing, &c. ;  as  otherwise  it  couid  not  cease  while 
she  lies  there.  The  insurera  are  answerahle  if 
the  loss  occurs  after  the  poUcy  expires,  provi- 
ded it  be  the  direct,  immediate,  and  inevitable 
effect  of  an  injury  received  at  a  time  when  the 
policy  attached,  from  a  peril  insured  agsunst. — 
The  loss  may  be  (fltal  or  partial ;  and  a  total 
loss  may  be  actual  or  constructive.  An  actu- 
ally total  loss  ocenrs  when  the  ship  or  goods 
ai-e  actually  submerged,  or  destroyed  by  fire 
iir  some  other  peril,  so  that  no  part  of  them  of 
any  value  survives  and  is  recoverable.  A  con- 
structive total  loss,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
a  technical  total  loss,  is  one  in  which  valuable, 
portions  of  the  property  survive,  bnt  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  insurers  by  abandonment,  so  that 
the  whole  property  passes  out  of  lie  possea- 
sion  of  the  insured,  and  the  insurers  pay  for 
tie  whole,  and  hold  the  salvage  (or  property 
saved)  as  their  own.  By  tlie  established  usage 
of  this  country,  confirmed  by  abundant  adju- 
dication, the  insured  has  a  right  to  abandon, 
and  thus  convert  a  partial  loss  into  a  total  loss, 
whenever  the  partial  loss  exceeds  one  half  of 
the  value  of  tie  property  insured.  But  our 
policies  now  generally  contain  the  olanse  that 
there  shall  be  abandonment  only  when  the  par- 
tial loss  exceeds  50  per  cent.,  estimated  as  a 
partial  loss.  This  means,  after  a  dednction  of 
one  third  off.  Tor  it  is  one  of  the  practical 
roles  to  which  merchants  have  come,  that  in 
every  case  o£  partial  loss  one  third  shall  be 
allowed  as  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  new 
materials  of  repair ;  or,  in  the  common  phrase, 
"  one  third  off,  new  for  old."  Thus,  if  a  new 
vessel  sails  to-day,  and  to-moiTow  loses  her 
masls  and  rigging  so  as  to  require  that  all  her 
top  hamper  should  be  replaced,  and  the  insurers 
pay  the  cost  of  this,  the  owners  gain  nothing. 
But  if  the  same  ship,  after  spars  and  canvas 
are  nearly  worn  out,  meets  with  the  same  dis- 
^ter,  and  now  ones  are  supplied,  and  the  in- 
surers pay  the  cost,  the  insured  gains  nearly  all 
that  he  receives,  for  he  lost  very  little  by  the 
disaster.  Merchants  and  insurers,  instead  of 
trying  to  determine  the  proportion  in  each 
case,  wiseiy  conclude  that  the  average,  one 
third  off,  meets  ail  cases  fairly.  Applying  this 
to  the  case  of  constmctive  total  loss,  it  is  plain 
that  a  partial  loss,  to  justify  abandonment, 
must  be  more  than  75  per  cent  (For  the  loss 
of  a  ship  by  the  sale  of  the  master,  in  a  case 
of  strict  necessity,  see  8hippib8.)  "Wheiiier 
the  property  insured  be  ship  or  cargo,  it  is  the 
universal  rule  that  a  loss  where  anything  ie 
saved  cannot  be  made  tfltal,  excepting  by  trans- 
fer of  salvage  by  abandonment  to  the  insurer 
and  the  same  rule  applies  to  all  claims,  righ 
or  interests  in,  to,  or  about  the  property,  i 
maining  in  or  accruing  to  the  insured,  llii 
if  the  insured  lose  by  jettison  or  otherwise 
as  to  acquire  a  cWm  to  general  average  co 
tribntion,  this  claim  must  bo  transferred;  and 
if  the  insured  have  to  pay  a  general  avc 
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contribution  caused  by  a  loss  insured  against, 
the  insurers  must  repay  it.  (See  Averacie,  and 
Shippisg.)  There  is  no  especial  form  of  aban- 
donment but  it  must  be  made  by  the  insured 
without  Hiy  unnetessary  delay,  immediately 
upon  learning  the  loss  an  1  in  terms  distinctly 
indiciting  the  fact  of  their  loss,  and  their 
transfer  of  all  salvage  by  abandonment,  and 
their  claim  for  a  toUl  lo^s  If  the  abandon- 
ment IS  accepted  it  bmds  the  insurers ;  but  if 
thev  refuse  the  acceptance  their  refusal  can- 
not impair  the  rights  of  the  insured,  U.  In- 
oarsar  Fihe  The  principles  of  fire 
are  the  same  with  those  of  marine 
excepting  so  far  aa  the  nature  of  the 
property  and  of  the  risk  causes  a  difference. 
It  is  only  these  differences  that  we  need  to 
present.  Marine  insurance  is  nsudly  effected 
through  a.  broker ;  fire  insurance  usually  by  the 
party  himself.  He  generally  has  to  sign  a  for- 
mal application,  and  answer  therein  many  ques- 
tions; and  the  substantial  truth  of  every  answer 
would  be  taken  as  a  condition  precedent  to  any 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  inaurers.  It  is  com- 
mon to  state  in  the  application,  or  policy  itself, 
that  certain  risks  are  "hazardous,"  and  a  scale' 
of  premiums  is  sometimes  given  for  difierent 
classes  of  property ;  and  it  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance that  the  insured  should  not  deceive  the 
insurers  on  this  point.  But  there  must  be  a 
rational  if  not  a  liberal  construction  of  all  these 
rules.  Thus,  if  "  cotton  in  bales  "  is  represent- 
ed as  particularly  "hazardons,"  a  policy  would 
not  be  avoided  by  tbe  fact  that  a  person  insured 
upon  a  store  and  goods  had  one  or  two  bales 
there  forretail.  8oif  "storing"  certain  goods 
demands  an  extra  premium,  having  a  small 
quantity  for  home  consumption,  or  even  for 
sale,  does  not  come  within  die  meaning  of  this 
clause.  If  the  insured  proposes  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  premises  insured,  he  should 
make  this  known  to  the  insurers,  and,  if  he 
can,  obtain  their  leave  in  writing.  But  wo  ap- 
'lond  that  mere  alterations,  however  expen- 
or  important,  do  not  of  themselves  avoid 
a  policy,  unless  they  are  such  that  they  increase 
the  risk  substantially.  While  the  {iterations 
are  in  prc^eas,  and  a  new  risk  exists  from 
them,  the  underwriters  are  discharged  from 
liability  caused  by  a  loss  arising  from  this  risk, 
but  not,  we  think,  if  it  arises  from  a  cause 
wholly  independent  of  the  risk;  and  if  the 
alt«rations  are  finished,  and  the  risk  not  al- 
tered, they  do  not  affect  the  insurance.  It  is 
usual  to  provide  in  the  ^licy,  or  by  the  rules 
of  the  company,  for  making  necessary  or  prop- 
er repairs.  The  law  of  warranty,  of  represen- 
tation, and  of  concealment  is  much  the  same 

some  questions  have  arisen  as  to  what  part  of  a 
description  is  a  continuing  warranty.  If  ex- 
pressly prospective,  as  that  water  tanks  shall 
be  kept  in  an  upper  story,  or  a  certain  watch 
maintained,  these  of  course  are  continuing 
promises,  and  a  breach  avoids  or  suspends  the 
policy.    So  adescription  that  Hie  house  is  slated 
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would  1)0  a  coiitinuing  wan-antj  that  it  kLohIcI 
remmii  slated.  But  a  statement  that  the  house 
stands  "500  feet  from  any  other  building" 
would  not  avoid  the  policy,  if  a  neighbor 
ahonld  put  tip  a  building  within  100  (eet  of  the 
insured.  There  seems  to  be  tliis  difference  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  policies :  a  breach  of 
warranty  avoids  a  marine  policy,  however  in- 
nocent the  insnred;  but  it  sddom  has  this 
effect  upon  a  fire  policy,  unless  there  be  fraud 
or  other  default  on  the  part  of  the  insured.  At 
the  time  of  the  ineurance,  the  property  must 
be  in  existence,  and  not  then  on  fire,  or  in  im- 
mediate daj^er  from  Are.  Heat  alone,  how- 
ever excessive,  or  however  caused,  or  however 
destructive,  does  not  maite  the  insurers  hable 
unless  there  be  fire,  or  ignition.  Hence,  it  is 
now  settled  that  a  loss  by  Ughtning  is  not  a  loss 
by  fire,  unless  the  property  be  lost  by  ignition 
caused  by  the  lightning.  But  if  there  be  a  Are, 
usage  and  the  law  go  very  far  in  holding  the 
insurers  liable  for  the  consequences  of  it. 
Thus,  any  loss  caused  by  honest  efforts  to 
extinguish  the  Are,  aa  by  water  poured  upon 
it,  or  any  loss  sustained  by  removal  of  the 
insured  goods  from  a  peril  of  fire,  or  by  the 
blowing  up  or  tearing  down  of  a  buUdiug  to 
arrest  a  Are,  would  fall  on  the  insurers.  But 
there  must  be  an  actual  fire,  near  enough  and 
dangerous  enough  to  jastify  reasonable  men  in 
the  measures  which  have  resulted  in  the  loss. 
While  an  explosion  of  or  by  gunpowder  is  a 
loss  by  fire,  an  explosion  of  or  by  steam  has 
been  held  not  to  be  so.  Though  the  loss  be 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  servants  of  the 
insured,  the  insurers  are  still  held ;  and  so  they 
are  if  it  be  caused  by  his  own  negligence,  unless 
that  be  so  extreme  and  extraordinary  as  to  raise 
a  suspicion  of,  orrather  imply,  fraudulent  intent 
That  the  fire  was  caused  by  the  insanity  of  the 
insured  is  no  defence  to  the  insurers. — Valua- 
tion is  sometimes  made  in  policies  by  stock 
companies  upon  chattels  of  uncertain  value,  as 
books,  plate,  or  works  of  art ;  seldom  by  these 
companies  on  houses ;  and  never  upon  anything, 
so  far  as  we  know,  by  mutual  companies,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid 
in  case  of  loss.  If  a  loss  happens,  the  insured  is 
entitled  only  to  actual  indemnity ;  but  a  valua- 
tion is  required  by  the  charters  of  most  com- 
panies, that  they  may  not  insure  beyond  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  value,  and  the  valuation 
for  this  purpose  is  usually  binding  on  both 

Siartiea.    Insurers  agdnst  Are  generally  sfipn- 
atc  that  they  may  rebuild  or  repair  the  prem- 
ises insured,  if  they  prefer  this  course  to  paying 
for  the  loss ;  and  IJiey  frequently  avail  them- 
selves of  the  right.    There  is  not  in  fire  insu- 
rance any  rule  answering  to  the  "  one  third  off, 
new  for  old,"  in  marine  insurMkce ;  nor  any 
usage  of  making  a  partial  loss  total  by  aban- 
domnent,  although  all  insurers  who  pay  B  total 
loss  are  entitled  to  all  salvage  or  remains.    N 
is  there  anything  of  general  average  known 
fire  insurance. — As  it  is  deemed  especially  ii 
portant  in  Are  iusurance  to  prevent 
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>re  than  the  value  of  the  property,  in  order 
guard  against  the  temptation  to  burn  it  for 
B  insurance,  policies  generally  provide  in 
substance  and  effect  that  any  previous  insu- 
rance, not  made  known,  shall  avoid  any  subse- 
quent policy ;  and  the  law  is  very  strict  in  con- 
struing and  applying  this  rule  or  proviaon.    It 

' iw  common  to  provide  also  tliat  subsequent 

■ance,  not  maae  known  and  assented  to, 
shall  avoid  the  policy.  (See  Lise  IssnuAifCB.) 
IfinXRlL  CIUICLVS.  See  OALCULTia. 
INTEEDICT,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
an  ecclesiastical  censure,  or  penalty  forbidding 
pubhc  worship  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments   to   certain   persons  or   in   certain 

g'.aces.  Generally  speaking,  what  the  Boman 
atholio  church  considers  as  the  necessary  rites 
of  religion  were  not  forbidden,  such  as  baptism, 
confes^on,  and  extreme  anction.  Indeed,  all 
the  sacraments  in  most  cases  continued  to  be 
conferred  privately,  the  solemn  services  alone 
being  suspended.  The  canon  law  recites  three 
iduds  of  interdict,  local,  personal,  and  mixed. 
The  Arst  directly  affected  the  place,  and  indi- 
rectly its  inhabitants,  and  them  only  while 
within  its  limits  The  second  affected  the  per- 
sons, who  were  interdicted  the  solemn  services 
wherever  they  might  be.  The  third  combined 
both  these  effects.  In  the  beginning  interdicts 
were  employed  by  all  persons  having  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  but  in  course  of  time  their  use 
was  restricted  to  the  Roman  pontiffs.  They 
were  scarcely  known  until  after  the  Carlovtn- 
gian  period,  when  the  interdict  became  a  pow- 
erful ecclesiastical  weapon  for  restraining  the 
violence  of  the  feudal  nobles.  However,  one 
instance  of  its  use  occuiTed  in  58fi,  when  Queen 
Predegonda  having  caused  Prffitestatus,  bishop 
of  Eouen,  to  be  slain  in  his  own  cathedral, 
Landowald,  bishop  of  Bayeus,  with  the  advice 
of  the  local  clei^,  commanded  all  the  churches 
in  the  city  to  be  closed  and  public  services  to, 
cease  till  the  instigators  and  perpetrators  of 
the  crime  had  been  discovered.  In  the  10th 
century  the  popes  began  to  have  recourse  to 
interdicts  in  their  contests  with  sovereigns.  In 
9S7  Gr^ory  V.  laid  all  France  under  an  inter- 
dict because  King  Robert  had  married  his  own 
cousin,  and  the  king  was  abandoned  by  most 
of  his  court.  The  same  penalty  was  inAieted 
upon  the  kingdom  of  England  under  Stephen 
(1147)  by  Eugenius  III.,  under  John  (1208)  by 
Innocent  III.,  under  Henry  VIII.  (1535)  with 
little  effect  by  Paul  HI.,  and  under  Elizabeth 
(1587)  by  Sixtus  V.  Adrian  IV.  bid  Eome 
under  an  interdict  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
out  AmoJd  of  Brescia.  Gregory  IX.  made 
use  of  the  same  weapon  in  his  quarrel  with  the 
emperor  Frederick  ll.;  and  Paul  V.  in  160e 
laid  an  interdict  upon  the  republic  of  Venice  in 
consequence  of  the  passage  of  certain  decrees 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  govern- 
ment resisted  the  promulgation  of  the  bull,  and 
ordered  the  parochial  clergy  to  continue  their 
functions  as  usual.  From  the  time  of  the  refor- 
mation, local  interdicts  became  rare;  personal 
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interdicts,  which  are  tlie  seyerest  forms  of  ec- 
clesiastical censure,  are  still  imposed. 

DITERUKEW,  or  iDtcrlatben,  a  village  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  and  26  m.  8.  E.  of 
the  city  of  Bern ;  pop.  about  1,400.  It  is  cele- 
brated for. its  charming  aitnation  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aar  in  the  valley  of  Bfideli  be 
tween  the  lakes  of  Bnenz  and  Thnn  with  a 
view  of  the  Jungfran  and  m  the  vicinitv  of 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  Switz 
erland.  It  is  the  starting  point  from  which 
the  Giessbach  fall,  the  vdley  u(  Lautorbrnn 
nen  with  the  '?taubhach,  and  thit  of  &nndel 
wald  with  its  ghciers  irensnalh  explored  bv 
visitors,  and  la  a  fworite   lesurt   tit   a   gre^t 


le  Jjagitaa 


number  of  foreigners  in  summer,  espeoiallv 
English.  The  viUage  consists  mainly  of  a  line 
of  grand  hotels  and  nnmerons  lodging  houses, 
in  front  of  which  runs  a  magnificent  ayenne 
of  hage  walnut  trees.  Within  a  short  distance 
o£  Interlaken  are  the  old  castle  of  TJnspunnen 
and  the  ancient  village  of  Unterseen.  In  1859 
the  innkeepers  established  a  Kursaal,  like 
those  at  the  German  baths,  with  ball,  concert, 
and  reading  rooms ;  but  uie  Bernese  govern- 
ment interdicted  gaming.  In  the  season,  from 
June  to  October,  as  many  as  25,000  persons 
have  visited  Interlaken. 

INTEKMIirENT  FE¥ER.     See  rBVBRS. 

nrrERHlTinN'lL  ISSOCUTIOV,  an  association 
of  trades  unions,  designed  for  the  mutual  de- 
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fence  of  working  men's  interests  in  all  conn- 
tries.  It  ori^nated  at  the  time  of  the  Polish  in- 
surrection of  1863.  The  London  working  men 
sent  a  deputation  to  Lord  Palmerston,  askii^ 
for  interference  on  belialf  of  Poland,  and  also 
convoked  an  ind^ation  meeting  at  St.  James's 
hall  London,  in  April  of  that  J  ear  The  Paris 
working  men  sent  over  two  deputies,  Tolain 
and  Fnboni^  to  this  meetmg,  and  from  tlie 
eonfeiences  of  these  delegates  with  the  leadci'S 
of  the  London  working  men  sprang  the  idea 
of  establishmg  the  internation^  association. 
A  few  weeks  later  George  Odger,  an  unsuc- 
ce8.sful  working  men's  candidate  for  the  house 
of  commons,  drew  up  a  manifesto  which  was 
translated  int  d  French 
-^^^  and  spread  imung  the 

working  cla^-ses  of  the 
contment  inviting 
them  to  send  delegates 
to  a  great  maugural 
meeting  in  the  au- 
tumn holiday  season 
(September  1884). 
This  gathering  whidi 
took  place  at  St.  Mar- 
tin s  hall,  was  largely 
attended  by  working 
men  of  nearly  every 
European  i/Ountry, 
and  piesided  over  by 
Prof  Edward  Spen- 
cer Beesley  A  gen- 
eral manifesto  and  the 
stitutes,  both  drawn 
by  Dr  !karl  Marx, 
w  ere  apj  roved  for 
pubhcation  the  as- 
siciation  was  declar- 
ed estahhslied,  some 
funds  were  collected, 
1  provisiinal  com- 
mittee WW  appoint- 
ed and  Mr  Odger 
elected  president  of 
the  association  Soon, 
htwever  thi""  office 
having  been  declared 
incompatible  with  re- 
publican the  Dries,  the 
preailen  y  wis  abolisheil  a  chairman  bang 
elected  at  every  weekly  meeting  of  the  general 
conncU,  and  Br.  Marx  became  me  leading  spirit 
of  the  association.  The  first  continental  strike 
in  which  the  aid  of  the  general  council  was  ap- 
pealed to  and  granted  was  that  of  tlie  Leipsic 
compositors  and  printers  in  April,  1865.  Bnt 
the  statutes  of  the  assodation  were  not  eondd- 
ered  finally  established  until  the  first  congress 
at  Geneva  (1866)  had  given  them  a  definitive 
sanction,  for  three  rival  programmes  were 
bronght  forward :  (hat  of  Mazzini,  highly  oen- 
tralizwl,  strongly  conspir»tory,  and  dealing 
much  more  with  poHtios  than  with  labor  and 
capital ;  a  wild  and  desultory  one  of  the  Ens- 
Man  Bakunin ;  and  the  radical  and  rcvolntioa- 
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arj  but  busineas-lilte  one  of  Karl  Mars.  The 
last  met  with  little  opposition,  and  tlie  follow- 
ing were  declared  Ijj  tte  first  general  congress 
of  Greneva  to  be  the  rnlea  of  the  "  Interna- 
tional Working  Hen's  Association :" 

ODD^df  rin^r  that  the  emindpsdiin  of  the  wotklog  clnases 
mnBt  be  congnered  by  the  woAeIi^  vlaesee  tbemsaLves :  that 

moiDS  nol  B  Etniggle  for  clBBS  prlvllegee  uid  monopoHss. 
bat  for  eqiml  i%bl3  and  datiea,  and  the  aboHtlon  of  all  claES 
rule ;  ttat  the  cconoinlcil  BnyeoBon  of  the  mui  of  tobw  to 
tiio  moDopolizer  of  the  metmB  trf  labor,  Qiat  la,  Iha  aonrcei  of 
life,  lies  at  the  Mttuin  of  serrltDde  In  aU  lU  tbime,  of  all  bd- 
cUl  misery,  meot^  degraditlioa,  and  pditical  dependanee ; 


ougbt  to  be  Bnbnrdina 


OiB  -worttng  claasef 


thctto  fMei  tVom  Che  n^ut  o 
lid  divisions  onflbor  m  each  co 
»  Itatcma]  bond  of  union  he 


tion  of  labor .. 

proUsni,  embisolDg  lUI  eoontites  Id  which  mi 
erlsbi,  and  dqiendlnrftr  Ite  B(4ntlon  on  the  coor 
tieal  and  theoietleaC  of  the  m»l  adraiKcd  ec 
the  present  rerlTal  of  Uie  wortlnit  (tosses  In  th 
trioaa  coastrlea  of  Emvpe,  vhlle  It  raises  a  ne 


solemn  wamlB^  against  i 

reasons,  the  firE 


ew  hope,  gi 


tbr  the  imiDedlste  eombiiutlaii  of  the  still  dls 

edge  tralh,  justice,  anfl  moralltj',  as  the  basis  of  their  oon- 
'.    This  nonmv^o  ^^, 
in  and. 
aea  bis 


nallty.    This  eongreas  o 

not  only  for  blDiBet£  bat  for  erery  n 
.  So  rights  wlthont  duties,  no  datie 
tn  this  spirit  they  hate  (IraHn  np  the 


medium  of  co 


uses,  SI,  The  name  of  the  BodoW  shall  be  "The  1 
Dual  WorklDK  Men's  Asgoelsdon,"  S.  The  geneisl 
Ban  consist  of  working  men  belonging- lo  '     '' 


.    It  sb 


nemberB  elect  the  of 
busf 

nnWeSiAc    Aecongressl^iniiflnnuBliythe  sontrfthe 

Id  to'  their  numbers,  and  appoints  time  and  plaeo  for  t 

special  Inyiialii 


Ithout  any  special  Inylu 
ie  of  need,  change  the  j 


annual  meethigs,  tho  ee 


I  of  in. 


a  pnbilc 


^^thoeent „ , 

acoHuit  of  the  annuid  transactions  of  the  gmersl  eoDtidL 
In  cues  of  nnfency,  it  majr  oonvoke  the  general  congress  be- 
fore the  regnlar  yearly  lerm.  B.  The  ceuerrf  eonnid]  shall 
fbnn  an  ioterDatloDal  agency  between  the  different  coiipera- 
thig  lesodstlons,  so  that  the  working  men  la  one  conirtrf  he 

other  countij ;  that  an  Inquiry  into  the  social  state  of  the 
difi^rent  counties  of  Europe  ha  mode  simultaneously,  and 

terest  mooted  in  one  society  be  rendlated  by  aU ;  and  that 
when  Inmiediale  practical  st«ps  should  bo  needed,  as,  for  In- 

associatad  societies  be  simultaneous  and  UDlform.  WbSDOver 
It  seems  opporWoe,  the  general  comidl  shall  take  the  Inltla- 
Utb  of  proposals  to  be  Wd  before  tho  different  national  or 
kHial  sodeties.  To  focmtato  the  eommmdcations,  the  general 
ooundl  ehaU  publish  periodical  reports,  «.  Since  the  success 
of  the  wocUDg  man's  movement  in  esi^  eoimtry  cannot  be 
seoUT«d  but  ^  t}ia  ptnrer  of  union  and  eranblnaClon,  whil& 
,  on  ibe  other  hand,  the  usettalnees  of  Uwhitematlonal  general 
-oonnell  must  Ipwy  depend  on  the  drcimutsnce  whether  It 
lUB  to  desi  with  a  &w  aathuiBl  centres  of  workhtz  men's  as- 
sociatlonB,  or  vltli  a  greater  mraiber  of  am^  and  disconnect- 
ed local  sooletles,  the  ntemliors  of  tho  Intemattonil  associa- 
tion shall  nsatbotralmoBt  efforts  tocomUne  the  disconnected 
ivorkliig  men's  sooletlefl  of  their  respeotlve  countries  into 
oatlimallradles,  repreBeiit«d  by  cenlnl  national  oirans.  It  Is 
self-understood,  however,  that  the  application  i^  this  rule 
will  depend  upon  tlte  peculiar  lavs  of  each  counliy,  and  that, 
apart  5rom  legal  obstacles,  no  Independent  local  society  shall 


with  the  general 
ions  Eball,  at  their 
—s  may  extend, 


larioDs  branches  and  si 


tonndatlon  of  productive  aaaodatlo 

course  tbem  In  every  possible  muiner.  8.  Each  member  of 
the  International  assodatlon,  on  removing  his  domicile  from 
one  country  to  mother,  wfll  receive  the  ftatemal  snpnortof 
the  associated  wwhiog  men.  t.  Evciybody  who  acknowl- 
edges and  defends  the  nrindpleaoftbetnteniatlfHial  working 
men's  association  is  eU^ht  to  become  a  mnnber.  Even- 
branch  la  responslbia  (or  the  Intenlty  of  the  membraa  It  sd- 
mtts.  la  BT«ryBeottauaibrBn^bsstheriili(loappolutitB 
itai7,  11.  WMlennltedinaperpet- 
„  „.<pention,  the  working  men's  eodeUss 


ual  bond  of  tateaai  ooopention.  the  worfahig  m 

lolnInK  the  intenatloDBl  sssodaUon  will  preserv 

tent  o^anliations  Intact  11.  EverytUng  not  provUed  for  hi 
the  present  rules  will  be  supplied  by  special  regulalloDe  sub- 
ject to  (he  revision  of  every  congress. 

At  this  congress  of  Geneva,  also,  the  ques- 
tions of  the  limitaliona  of  the  working  day, 
of  juvenile  labor,  of  cooperatiye  labor,  of 
trades  unions,  and  of  &  statistical  inqniiy  into 
the  situation  of  the  working  classes,  had  been 
discussed  in  such  a  wa;^  as  to  attract  the  gen- 
eral attention  of  tho  European  governments. 
The  Trench  government  assumed  a  vei'j  hostile 
attitude  toward  the  society,  and  tho  minister 
of  police,  M.  Pietri,  began  not  only  to  prose- 
cute its  members,  but  to  accuse  them  of  being 
connected  with  aU  the  assassination  plots  which 
he  constantly  pretended  to  discover  in  France. 
This  policy  only  helped  the  international  by 
rendering  the  association  both  more  popular 
with  tiie  working  classes  and  more  f  ormiaable  in 
the  eyes  of  capitalists.  In  tjie  beginning  of  1867 
the  bronze  workei-s  of  Paris,  about  S,000  ia  num- 
ber, struck;  and  as  the  strike  was  firmly  kept 
up  by  money  sent  over  by  the  English  mem- 
bers of  the  assodation,  the  employers  yielded. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  great  strike  of  the  Lon- 
don triors  in  tie  summer  of  the  same  year 
was  largely  supported  by  contributions  from 
Germany,  France,  Bclmum,  and  Switzerland. 
The  association  also  helped  the  great  strike  in- 
the  buOding  trade  at  Geneva  in  1868,  so  that 
it  was  caiTied  through  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  working  men  concerned.  In  England,  how- 
ever, where  trades  unions  were  already  in  a 
much  more  flourishing  condition  than  on  the 
continent,  the  main  activity  of  the  assodation 
coDMsted  not  so  much  in  the  supply  of  pecu- 
niary means  as  in  preventing  the  importation 
of  cheap  continental  workmen  into  the  British 
market.  Formerly,  when  a  strike  took  place, 
the  English  employers  had  tie  facilities  for 
bringing  over  German,  Belgian,  and  French 
workmen,  and  their  mere  threat  of  doing  so 
sometimes  put  an  end  to  the  strike.  But  from 
the  establishment  of  the  international  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  labor  became  very  diffl- 
cnlt,  if  not  impossible;  for  the  moment  a 
strike  or  lock-out  occmred  in  any  of  the  affilia- 
ted trades,  the  correspondents  of  the  associa- 
tion on  the  continent  were  ordered  to  warn  the 
workmen  of  their  r^pective  localities 'agmnst 
concluding  any  contract  with  the  British  em- 
ployers. The  nest  congress  was  held  at  Lau- 
sanne in  September,  186Y.     In.  August  of  ttie 
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next  jear  122  branoh  societies  of  middle  and 
south  Germany  held  a  meeting  at  Nnremherg 
and  joined  the  assodation  ia  a  bckly.  The 
tbird  general  congress,  held  at  Brussels  about 
a  month  later  (September,  1868),  was  probably 
the  greatest  snocess  of  the  association,  not 
only  in  the  number  of  delegates  attending  it, 
but  also  in  the  importance  that  was  ^ven  to 
the  gathering  by  the  leading  journals.  From 
the  autumn  of  that  year  formidable  strikes 
and  disturbances  occurred  all  over  Europe  un- 
til the  beginning  of  the  Franco-Glerman  war ; 
among  these  were  the  cotton-spinners'  strike  at 
Eouen ;  the  St.  Etienne  affair,  in  which  more 
than  60  working  men  were  kill^  by  the  troops ; 
the  strike  at  Le  Orenzot ;  the  inonster  disturb- 
ances at  Vienna,  in  which  more  than  60,000 
men  took  part  and  were  dispersed  by  military 
force ;  and  innumerable  minor  strikes  in  every 
European  country  and  in  almost  every  trade. 
At  the  fourth  annual  congress,  held  in  Basel 
in  September,  1869,  at  which  a  delegate  from 
America  was  present,  it  was  decided  that  the 
next  annual  gathering  should  take  place  in 
Paris  in  September,  1870.  The  war  prevented 
the  meeting,  and  seems  to  have  inflicted  a  death- 
blow on  the  international,  by  weakening  the 
radical  party  both  in  France  and  in  Germany. 
At  all  events,  the  congresses,  the  general  coun- 
cil, and  the  association  itself  were  not  heard 
of  for  18  months,  except  in  their  manifestoes 
protesting  agiunst  the  savagery  of  warfare  and 
defending  the  Paris  commune.  After  that  and 
some  disagreements  at  a  congress  assembled  at 
the  Hague,  Dr.  Marx  withdrew  from  the  asso- 
ciation, and  the  whole  establishment  went  to 
pieces.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the 
theories  of  the  international  have  also  been 
abandoned.  The  various  branches  of  trades 
unions  were  trained  and  made  acquainted  with 
each  otlicr  during  its  five  years'  existence,  and 
they  are  now  quite  capable  of  sustaining  them- 
selves, supported  and  informed  as  they  are  by 
the  various  organs  of  their  party.  The  number 
of  these  journals  on  the  continent  is  29.  The 
mc«t  important  of  them  are:  the  Volksataat, 
published  at  Leipsic ;  ProUtarier,  Munich ; 
Volk^eund^  Brunswick;  Volkmeille,  Vienna; 
Arieiter-ZeituTtff,  Pesth;  Werkm/in  and  Aa- 
modee,  Amsterdam ;  Toekatnit  and  Vryheid, 
the  Hague;  Vorbote  and  Sgaliti,  Geneva; 
Arheiter,  Basel ;  Tagwaeht,  Z&rich ;  Solidarite, 
Nenfchitel;  "Cause  of  the  People"  (in  Rus- 
sian), Geneva;  Internationale  and  LibertS, 
Bmsselsi  Wer&er,  Antwei-p;  Mirabeau,  Ver- 
viers ;  Federaeion,  Barcelona ;  and  SoUdari- 
dai,  Madrid.  In  the  United  States  we  know 
only  of  the  ^'Workingmen's  Advocate"  of  Chi- 
cago and  Cincinnati,  and  the  Arieitervniort  of 
New  York  as  accredited  oi^ans  of  the  asso- 
ciation.— The  fpst  of  all  the  theories  of  the 
internationalists  is  this:  Wages-paid  labor  must 
pass  away,  as  serf  labor  and  slave  labor  have 
passed  away,  and  must  give  place  to  assodated 
labor,  which  is  to  be  developed  to  national  di- 
mensions and  fostered  by  national  means.    No 
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man  has  a  right  to  call  anything  his  own  whicli 
he  has  not  produced  by  his  labor. — See  the  an- 
nual reporte  published  in  London ;  also  an  arti- 
cle by  Prof.  Beesley  in  the  "  Fortnigbtly  Ke- 
view"  for  1870,  and  "History  of  the  Interna- 
tional," translated  from  the  French  of  E.  Ville- 
tai-d  by  Susan  M.  Day  (New  Haven,  1874). 

INTESTOn;,  the  portion  of  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus situated  below  the  stomach,  divided- 
into  the  small  and  large  intestines.  The  for- 
mer includes  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and 
ileum ;  the  latter  the  ctecum,  colon,  and  rec- 
tum. Many  of  the  details  on  these  organs 
have  been  given  in  the  articles  Ai,ruENTABT 
Canal,  O^cum,  Colok,  and  Compabativb 
Anatomy,  and  need  not  he  here  repeated. 
Next  below  tlie  stomach  comes  the  dnodeunm, 
the  largest  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  about 
13  in.  long,  receiving  the  dncts  from  the  liver 
and  pancreas,  and  furnished  with  numerous 
circular  internal  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
(the  vahiulm  connivente^ ;  above  it  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  liver  and  gall  bladder,  in  front 
with  tbe  stomach  and  arcb  of  the  colon,  and 
behind  with  the  spinal  column,  right  kidney, 
vena  cava,  aorta,  and  diaphragm ;  its  arteries 
come  cht^y  from  the  superior  mesenteric, 
and  its  nerves  from  the  solar  plexus.  The 
jejunum  and  Uenm,  which  follow,  have  no  dis- 
tinct line  of  separation,  and  may  be  described 
together  as  a  CMtal  fiJur  or  live  times  as  long  as 
the  body,  arranged  in  numerous  folds  or  con- 
volutions, freely  movable  in  front  and  on  the 
sides,  and  attached  to  the  mesentery  behind ; 
the  upper  portion  is  called  jejunum  from  its 
being  generally  found  empty.  In  front  these 
are  in  relation  with  the  omentum  and  the  an- 
terior abdominal  wall,  behind  with  the  spine, 
and  in  various  places  with  the  lai^e  intestine ; 
internally  the  structure  resembles  that  of  the 
duodenum,  the  valvnlse  diminishing  gradually 
fromabove  downward;  themucousmembrane 
is  studded  with  glandular  follicles,  and  con- 
t^na  also  the  patches  of  Peyer,  the  seat  of 
lesion  in  typhoid  fever.  Of  the  large  intes- 
tine the  only  portion  to  be  alluded  to  is  the 
rectum,  the  terminal  portion,  ending  in  the 
anal  opening  protected  by  sphincter  muscles ; 
it  lies  in  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum,  is  cylin- 
drical, mostiy  on  the  median  line,  and  some- 
what dilated  at  the  lower  end;  its  principal 
relations  in  both  sexes  are  with  the  genito- 
urinary organs.  Internally  it  presents  lon^tu- 
dinal  and  parallel  folds,  with  transverse  semi- 
lunar wrinkles  forming  sacs  in  whicli  fiecal 
matter  is  often  lodged  for  a  long  time ;  its  mu- 
cous membrane  possesses  considerable  absor- 
bent powers,  and  may  be  used  for  introducing 
nutriment  and  medicine.— The  common  peri- 
staltic movements  of  the  intestinal  canal  depend 
upon  the  oonftactility  of  the  muscular  coat 
called  into  action  by  the  stimulus  of  the  con- 
tents, and  are  not  dependent  upon  cerebro-spi- 
nal  nervous  inflnenee,  though  they  may  be 
modified  through  the  spinal  and  sympathetic 
systems.  ■  In  the  duodenum  and  beginning  of 
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the  lejnntim  are  small  branching  clusters  ot 
folhcloa.  the  glands  of  Brnnner  The  follicles 
of  Lieberkuhn  are  simple  open  glandulie, 
straight  narrow  ciei-a,  very  abundantly  dis- 
tnbuted  through  the  entire  length  of  tie  m 
testinal  tube  The  product  of  tiese  tw  o  seta 
of  glandular  folhfles  is  the  intestinal  jaice,  a 
colorless,  viscid,  alkaline  secretion,  which  rap- 
idly convertB  hydrated  starch  into  sugar  and 
probably  also  effects  other  important  changci 
in  the  igeative  process  When  the  esl«nt  of 
these  glandular  structures  of  the  intestine  la 
considered,  the  beneficial  action  of  purRative 
medicmes,  m  h'wtenmg  the  removal  of  various 
morbifao  matters  from  the  ajatem  bj  direct 
stimulation  may  be  easily  understood, 

UVVEBNESS  (tormerly  Innemess),  a  borough 
and  seaport  of  Scotland,  capital  of  laveraess 
Bhire,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  rtver  Hess, 
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1  mik  trim  its  tstuirj  and  0  m  above  the 
^miction  of  the  latter  with  the  Moriy  fritli, 
at  the  K  entrance  of  Uie  Caledcman  canal 
and  115  m  N  N  W  of  Edinburgh  pop  in 
1871  14,468  Tlie  principal  part  of  the  tow  n 
is  on  the  right  b'mk  ot  the  river  and  the 
two  sides  11  eie  formerly  connected  by  a  stone 
hndpe,  bnilt  in  1685  earned  aw  ay  by  a  flood 
in  1849,  and  replaced  bj  an  iron  'inspenfion 
bridge  The  toiin  has  live  piincipal  streets 
with  houses  generally  well  built  of  stone,  and 
manr  tme  churches  bank"  hoteli  md  pubhe 
buildings  It  has  a  coasting  and  foreign  trade 
through  the  Moray  fnth  and  Caledoiiira  canal 
and  expoits  grain,  potatoes  ncol,  woollen 
(loth  ropes,  sail  cloth,  leathei  ale  whiskej 
and  dairy  produce  The  imports  m  1871  b  ere 
valued  at  £37,714,012  (from  tlie  United  States, 
£3,036,567),  tiie  exports  at  £6,830,701  (to  the 


United  States  £359, 
of  great  antiquity, 
the  town  anciently  stood  a  castle,  in  which  it 
is  supposed  that  Dtmcan  was  murdered  by 
Macbeth.  The  castle  was  destroyed  by  Mal- 
colm Oanmore,  who  erected  a  new  one,  which 
was  for  several  centuries  used  as  a  royal  for- 
tress, within  whose  walls  aparliament  was  held 
dming  the  reign  of  James  I.  On  the  site  of 
this  castle,  which  was  blown  up  in  1746  by  the 
troops  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  stand  now  the 
court  house  and  the  county  buildings.  Crom- 
well erected  a  fort  on  the  N,  side  of  the  town 
near  the  month  of  the  Ness,  which  was  de- 
molished at  the  restoration,  but  part  of  the 
rampart  still  remains,  Oulloden  moor  is  8  m. 
from  the  town. 

ISVERNISS,  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  Canada, 
occupying  the  W.  portion  of  Oape  Breton; 
area,  1,231   sq.  m.;   pop.  in  1871,  33,415,  of 


whom  18,197  were  of  Scotch,  3,683  of  French, 
1,307  of  Irish,  and  1,030  of  English  descent 
It  is  well  watered,  and  contains  excellent  farm- 
ing land.  Oofd  and  petroleum  are  found.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  lishing.    Capital,  Port  Hood. 

IKViKlVESS-SHIBE,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
stretching  diagonally  across  the  mainland  from 
sea  to  sea,  between  lat.  56°  40'  and  57°  40'  N,, 
and  including  on  the  west  the  island  of  Skye, 
several  smaller  islands,  and  most  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides;  area,  4,255  sq,  m.;  pop.  in  1871, 
87,480.  The  S.  W.  shores  are  deeply  indented 
by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  N.  E.  is  Moray 
frith.  The  country  is  mountainous,  well  wood- 
ed, and  generally  fertile ;  about  113,000  acres 
are  under  cultivation.  The  Monadlia  (gray 
mountain),  or  Monagh  Lea,  and  the  Benalder 
mountains  are  the  principal  ranges,  each  with 
an  altitude  of  3,000  ft.    Ben  Nevis,  the  lof- 
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tiest  peak  in  Britain,  rises  to  a  height  of 
4.406  ft.;  Cairngorm  ia  4,090  ft.  high,  and 
Tomnahurich,  an  isolated  hill  near  Invtrntas 
1,984  ft.  Veins  of  lead  and  silver  and  small 
quantities  of  iron  ore  Lave  been  discovered, 
bnt  no  coal.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  bpey 
Ness,  Beanly,  and  GaiTy,  all  of  which  have 
valuable  salmon  iiaheries.  Lakes  occupy  133 
eq.  in.  of  the  area.  The  largest  is  Loch  Ifess, 
so  deep  that  it  never  freezes;  with  its  continu- 
ations and  connections,  it  bisects  the  county 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  Many  of  these  lakes  are 
surrounded  bypicturesqne  scenery.  The  Gaelic 
language,  excepting  in  the  town  of  Inverness, 
is  more  prevalent  than  EngUsh,  Agriculture 
is  prosperons;  oats  are  the  main  crop.  Bnt 
tillage  ia  secondary  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  the  former  generally  of  the  Skye  or 
Kyloe  breed,  and  the  latter  Cheviot  or  Linton. 
DTTiXTEBRlTi,  a  negative  term  in  zoology, 
employed  by  Lamarck  to  designate  animals  des- 
titute of  a  vertebral  column  or  backbone.  Es- 
clusive  of  the  protozoa,  these  constitute  three 
ont  of  the  fonr  gi-eat  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  viz.,  articulates,  mollnsks,  and  radi- 
ates; theremajningdivision  consists  of  the  vei'- 
tebrates,  or  those /having  an  internal  skeleton 
with  a  backbone  for  its  centi'al  support,  inclu- 
ding man  and  other  mammals,  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  fishes.  The  articulates,  char- 
acterized by  a  jointed  body,  include  insects, 
arachnids,  centipedes,  crustaceans  (aa  crabs  and 
lobsters),  and  worms;  the  mollnsks  are  those 
generally  denominated  shell-bearing  animals; 
the  radiates  include  the  echinoderms  (or  sea 
urchins,  star  fishes,  and  holothurians),  the  aca- 
lephs  or  Jelly  fishes,  and  the  polyps  (like  hydra, 
actinia,  and  the  coral  aninials).  There  is  no 
homology  or  affinity  between  the  structural  type 
of  the  vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  though 
there  may  be  analogy;  for  instance,  the  head 
of  an  insect  is  not  homologous  with  the  head 
of  a  man,  a  bird,  a  reptile,  or  a  flsli,  aa  it  has 
no  distinct  brain  cavity  nor  cranial  vertebi'fe, 
yet  its  sense  organs  and  other  parts  perform 
the  same  functions.  Aristotle  dislJQguished  in- 
vertebrates from  vertebrates,  caltii^  the  former 
ivalpa  (bloodless)  and  the  latter  iiial/ia  (having 
blood);  Oken  made  the  same  distinction  in 
his  gut  animals  and  fleeh  animals,  and  Ehren- 
berg  in  his  gojigUoneur'a  and  myelonmvra; 
even  Lamarck  was  aware  that  in  his  iweertS' 
hrata  all  the  organs  are  contained  in  a  single 
cavity,  whUe  in  the  vertehrata  there  are  dis- 
tinct cavities  for  the  nervous  system  and  the 
organs  of  vegetative  life.  Lamarck  divided 
the  innertebr^a  into  two  orders  and  twelve 
classes,  viz.:  apatlietio  animal^  with  the  five 
classes  of  infusoria,  polypi,  radiaria,  tunicata, 
and  vermes;  and  sensitive  animals,  with  the 
seven  classes  of  insects,  arachnids,  crmtojxa, 
annelids,  cirripeds,  eonehifera,  and  mollnsks; 
all  distinguished  from  vertelrata,  or  intelligent 
animals.  The  development  of  the  embryo  and 
the  methods  of  reproduction  in  the  inverte- 
brates are  different  from  those  of  the  verte- 
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bratei  In  the  radiatei  the  germ  snrronnda 
the  yolk  like  a  Lrust,  from  which  the  more 
animated  parts  are  den\ed  the  ilimentary 
canal  being  formed  fnm  the  central  mass 
reproduction  mav  iho  tike  pliio  bv  buds  or 
bvtranaierse  division  in  the  pidyp  and  jellv 
fishes,  the  latter  ilso  presenting  the  cnrioua 
phenomena  of  alternate  generation.  In  artic- 
ulates the  embryo  is  formed  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  yolk,  with  its  dorsal  surface  toward  the 
latter,  so  tliat  the  yolk  is  enveloped  from  be- 
low upward,  the  uniting  suture  being  npon  the 
back.  In  mollnsks  the  yolk  is  introduced  from 
the  lower  side  of  the  animal,  as  in  vertebrates, 
but  there  is  no  upper  cavity  (or  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  in  the  tatter.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
the  term  invertebrata  is  not  equivalent  in  zoolo- 
^cal  precision  to,  and  is  far  more  comprehen- 
sive tiian,  the  vertebrate  division;  the  oyster, 
the  butterfly,  the  star  fish,  all  invertebrates, 
have  nothing  in  common  but  the  absence  of 
a  vertebral  column.  Invertebrates  include  by 
far  the  most  numerous  and  diversified  forma 
in  the  animal  kingdom ;  in  them  we  find  many 
important  physiological  questions  answered, 
and  by  them  we  nnderatand  otherwise  inex- 
plicable problems  of  animal  life  and  of  its  re- 
lations to  changes  in  the  earth's  aurface;  in 
them  we  see  a  circulation  of  blood  without  a 
heart  or  without  distinct  vessels,  respiration 
effected  by  a  vaaonlar  integument,  the  nervous 
system  reduced  to  its  essential  elementa  of 
ganglia  with  connecting  cords,  the  external 
skeleton  enclosing  the  muscles  and  organs,  the 
plant-like  mode  of  reproduction  and  of  true 
hermaphroditism,  and  the  multiplication  of  or- 
gans independently  performing  the  same  func- 
tions (as  digestive  sacs,  ^lls,  locomotive  ap- 
pendages, &c.).  The  different  classes  will  be 
described  more  fully  in  their  respective  order. 
The  whole  subject  is  moat  learnedly  treated  by 
Prof.  Owen  in  his  "Lectures  on  tiie  Inverte- 
brate Animals"  (1843). 

UyVESTITIfRE,  the  public  delivery  of  a  feud 
or  fief  by  a  lord  to  his  vassal.  Blackstone 
says :  "  Investitures,  in  their  original  rise,  were 
probably  intended  to  demonstrate,  in  conquered 
countries,  the  actual  possesion  of  the  lord,  and 
that  he  did  not  grant  a  bare  litigious  right,  but 
a  peaceable  and  firm  possession.  At  a  time 
when  writing  waa  seldom  practised,  a  mere 
oral  gift,  at  a  distance  from  the  spot  that  was 
^ven,  was  not  likely  to  be  long  or  accurately 
retained  in  the  memory  of  bystanders  who 
were  very  littie  interested  in  the  grant."  In- 
vestiture waa  performed  by  the  presentation 
to  the  person  invested  of  some  symbol  of  au- 
thority and  possession.  Thus,  when  lands 
were  transferred,  it  was  customary  for  the 
grantor  to  give  the  grantee  a  turf  as  bearing 
resembhmce  to  the  property  transferred. — In 
ecclesiastical  history,  by  tiie  right  of  investi- 
ture was  meant  that  claimed  by  the  temporal 
lord  of  presenting  a  prelate  with  the  ring  and 
crosier,  the  acknowledged  emblems  of  episco- 
pal and  abbatial  j'urisdiction.    Before  the  in- 
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vasion  of  the  barbarians  the  election  of  bishops 
depended  on  tlie  voice  of  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple and  tho  sufEragc  of  the  provincial  prelates. 
In  feudal  times  the  tenure  of  church  property 
was  likened  to  that  of  larf  fiefa-  bishops  and 
abbots,  like  barons  and  knights,  had  to  swear 
fealty  and  do, homage  to  their  lord  paramount. 
The  sovereign,  to  prevent  tho  temporalities  of 
an  episcopid  see  or  of  an  abbey  from  faUing 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  reserved  to  him- 
self the  right  of  nomination,  as  well  as  that 
of  confirmation  by  investiture.  These  clwms 
were  redsted  by  diurohmen  as  enoroaohments 
on  their  privileges.  Tho  general  councils  of 
Nice  in  787  and  of  Oonstantinopie  in  869  con- 
demned tho  nomination  of  bishops  by  lay 
anfhoritj.  This  condemnation  was  renewed 
in  1076  and  1080  by  Gregory  VII.,  and  by 
Victor  III.  in  1087  at  the  council  of  Beneven- 
to,  the  latter  placing  under  the  ban  of  czcom- 
mnnication  both  the  laymen  who  exercised 
the  right  of  investiture  and  the  clerics  who  sub- 
mitted b>  it.  But  in  spite  of  the  dedsions  of 
popes  and  councils,  the  practice  of  investiture 
was  continued  by  sovereigns.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  France  and  Germany  by  Oharie- 
magne.  The  emperor  Henry  III.  repeatedly 
enforced  the  right;  and  its  exercise  by  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  was  a  chief  gronnd  of  his 
qnarrel  with  Gregory  VII.  The  contest  on 
QuB  question  between  the  ^fipes  and  the  em- 
perors continued  into  the  succeeding  centnry, 
when,  by  a  concordat  agreed  upon  at  TVorms 
between  Oalistus  11.  and  the  emperor  Henry 
v.,  the  latter  renounced  for  ever  his  claim  to 
invest  bishops  with  the  ring  and  crosier.  The 
French  kings,  however,  long  continued  to  ex- 
ercise a  similar  power,  and  the  contests  be- 
tween them  and  the  popes  on  tho  subject  at 
length  resulted  in  a  compromise  by  which  the 
monarch  relinquished  the  presentation  of  tho 
symbols,  but  retained  the  r^ht  to  confer  in- 
vestiture by  a  written  instrument.  In  Eng- 
land the  controversy  ended  in  a  similar  com- 
promise between  Paschal  II.  and  Henry  1. 

INTO>  a  S.  E.  county  of  California,  bounded 
E.  by  Nevada  and  W.  by  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains;  area,  4,680  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
1,956,  of  whom  29  were  Chinese.  The  Sierra 
Nevada  here  embraces  several  lofty  peaks, 
amoi^  which  is  Mt.  Whitney.  The  Inyo,  Tel- 
escope, and  Amargosa  mountains  are  paraUel 
ranges  E.  of  Owen's  river,  which  flows  from 
the  north  into  Owen's  lake,  a  body  of  water 
18  by  12  m.  in  extent.  The  valley  of  the  river 
is  from  15  to  25  m.  wide,  bnt  only  a  strip  3  to 
8  m.  broad  can  be  onltivat«d.  This  strip,  em- 
bracing abont250,CK)0  acres,  is  very  fertile.  Ar- 
gentiferons  galena,  gold,  copper,  sulphur,  and 
tin  are  found.  The  chief  productions  in  1S70 
were  18,639  bushels  of  wheat,  32,915  of  Indian 
com,  2,175  of  oats,  4,906  of  barley,  6,386  of 
potatoes,  20,940  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,456  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  1,614  liorses,  5,662  cat- 
tle, 621  sheep,  and  688  swine ;  2  saw  mills,  and 
IS  quartz  mills.    Capital,  Independence. 
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10,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Ina- 
chus,  the  foimder  of  the  worship  of  Juno  at 
Argos,  or  according  to  others  of  Piren  or  Ja- 
sus.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  on  ac- 
count of  Juno's  jealousy  changed  her  into  a 
white  heifer.  Juno  obtained  from  Mm  the 
gift  of  the  heifer,  which  she  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Argus  Panopt*s  in  her  grove  at  My- 
cen».  Mercury,  commissioned  by  Jupiter,  was 
guided  by  a  bird  to  Argus,  slew  him  with  a 
stone,  aiid  delivered  lo.  Thereupon  Juno  sent 
a  gadfly,  which  tormented  lo  and  pursued  her 
in  a  state  of  frenzy  over  the  whole  earth,  till 
at  last  she  rested  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
where  she  recovered  the  huiaan  form,  bore  a 
son  to  Jupiter  named  Epaphus,  and,  according 
to  some  accounts,  introduced  the  worahip  of 
Isis,  with  whom  rfie  afterward  became  identi- 
fied. The  fullest  narrative  of  her  wanderings 
isinthe  "Prometheus"  of  j^schylus.  As  usu- 
ally explained,  lo  represents  the  moon,  and  her 
wanderings  the  moon's  phases;  Argus,  the 
stars  of  heaven ;  and  Mercury,  as  the  god  of 
mists  and  clouds,  is  the  Argus-slayer. 

lODIKE  (Gr.  i6r?ijc,  violet-colored),  an  ele- 
mentary substance  named  from  the  color  of  its 
vapor,  existing  in  various  marine  plants,  the 
water  of  many  mineral  springs  and  of  the  ocean, 
the  bittern  of  salt  works,  sponges,  corals,  and 
some  rooks  and  minerals.  It  was  discovered 
in  manufacturing  saltpetre  by  Conrtois  of  Paris 
in  1812,  and  afterwat^  esamised  and  described 
by  several  chemists,  but  more  particalarly  by 
Gay-Lnssac  (Annalea  de  ehimie,  vols.  Ixxxviii., 
xc,  and  sci).  It  is  represented  by  the  symbol 
I ;  its  chemical  equivalent  is  127.  In  its  prep- 
aration it  crystallizes  either  from  solution  or  by 
sublimation  in  scales  like  those  of  micaceons 
iron,  and  in  regular  oiTstals  of  elongated  octa- 
hedrons with  rhomboidal  base.  These  are  brit- 
tie,  opaqne,  bluish  black,  and  of  metaUie  lustre; 
their  specific  gravity  is  4'95 ;  (hey  fuse  at  325° 
F.  into  a  dark  liquid,  and  boil  at  S47°,  giving  off 
deep  pntple  and  violet  vapors.  Iodine  is  also 
volatile  at  common  temperatures,  and  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  diffuses  nn  odor  like  that  of 
chlorine,  the  vapor  irritating  the  nostrils  and 
esciting  cough.  This  is  among  the  heaviest  of 
aeriform  bodies,  its  density  being  8-7  times  that 
of  air.  Alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  disulphide 
dissolve  iodine  freely;  pure  water  takes  up 
only  about  TiTtnr  of  it*  weight  of  it,  and  thus 
acquires  a  yellowish  or  brown  tinge.  By  adding 
nitrate  or  chloride  of  ammonium,  common  salt, 
or  any  of  the  iodides,  to  the  water,  its  power  of 
dissolving  iodine  is  greatly  increased,  and  the 
solution  fiien  takes  a  very  deep  brown  color. 
Iodine  gives  a  yellow  stain  to  the  skin,  which 
soon  disappears.  Though  resemUing  chlorine 
in  its  combinations  and  some  of  its  qualities, 
it  has  not  the  property  of  bleaching,  and  its 
chemicM  aflinities  are  weaker.  Its  remarkable 
property  of  imparting  a  deep  blue  color  to  a 
mass  or  solution  of  starch  serves  as  a  distin- 
guishing test  of  extreme  delicacy.  The  starch 
solution,  if  cold,  will  sensibly  indicate  the  pres- 
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enoe  of  iodine  in  solutions  containing  only 
r.-sni.-awo  °^  it-  ^^  is  supposed  that  the  iodine 
is  merely  mixed  in  a  finely  divided  state  with 
the  starch.  It  must  be  free  for  the  test  to  suc- 
ceed ;  ftnd  to  insure  this,  where  the  iodine  may 
he  in  the  state  of  an  iodide,  it  is  recommended  to 
add  to  the  solution  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  aUttJe  vapor  of  chlorine,  or  instead  of 
the  chlorine  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  may  he 
nsed, — Though  iodine  is  detected  in  a  multitude 
of  organic  bodies,  principally  those  connected 
with  the  sea  or  in  plants  growing  near  the  salt 
water,  it  is  found  in  largest  proportion  in  the 
fuei  or  common  seaweeds,  and  other  marine 
plants  which  grow  at  great  depths.  Thejkevg 
palmat/as  and  saeckaHnui  are  especially  rich 
in  it.  The  preparation  of  the  iodine  of  com- 
merce is  principally  carried  on  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  at  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  at  Cher- 
bonrg,  France,  to  which  places  are  brought 
the  hall  vitrified  ashes  produced  by  bummg 
the  seaweeds  collected  on  the  coast.  These 
ashes,  called  kelp,  or  on  the  continent  vnrec, 
being  coarsely  powdered,  are  digested  some 
hours  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  then  drawn 
off  npon  a  fresh  portion,  and  from  this  upon 
a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  it  may  be  a  sixth, 
until  the  liquor  has  attdned  a  density  of 
1-257.  The  variona  soluble  salts,  including  the 
iodides  and  bromides  of  all  the  alkalies,  are 
thns  taken  up  and  separated  from  tlie  eartiiy 
salts.  Tlie  solution  is  then  drawn  off  into  broad 
evaporating  pans,  and  concentrated  to  60° 
Twaddell,  or  sp.  gr.  1-30,  At  this  point  the 
sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  begin 
to  crystallize ; .  they  are  ladled  out  as  they  sepa- 
rate from  the  solntion,  and  placed  so  that  the 
draininga  from  them  run  back  into  the  pans. 
When  they  cease  to  appear,  the  liquor  is  left  to 
repose  and  to  deposit  more  chloride  in  the  pans. 
It  is  then  drawn  off  into  coolers,  and  left  for 
five  days  for  the  sulphates  to  crystallize,  as  also 
chloride  of  potassium.  The  liquor  is  then  again 
evaporated  m  the  pans,  and  at  08°  T.,  or  sp.  gr, 
1'34,  deposits  carbonate  of  aoda,  and  more  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  again 
run  into  a  cooler  to  cause  a  further  separation 
of  chloride  of  potassium.  The  process  is  some- 
times ^ain  repeated,  and  the  liquor  brought  by 
evaporation  to  74°  T.  After  removing  all  the 
crystals  that  appear,  there  frequently  remain  in 
the  solution  some  chlorides,  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and  sulphide  of  sodium.  Strong  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  proportion  of  one  seventh  of  the 
whole  is  then  added,  and  after  agitation  the  mix- 
ture is  left  to  stand  for  two  days.  The  sulphur- 
ous compounds  are  in  this  time  decomposed,  and 
sulphates  are  produced  with  liberation  of  sul- 
phur in  a  free  state,  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,- 
and  in  sulphurous  acid.  The  iodine  is  fixed  by 
its  combination  with  sodium,  and,  unless  too 
much  acid  has  been  added,  cannot  be  liberated 
except  by  oxygen.  The  lye  is  now  poured  into 
an  iron  still  lined  with  lead,  and  when  heated 
in  a  sand  bath  to  140°,  a  quantity  of  manga- 
nese dioxide  is  introduced,-  and  the  still  is  luted 


boiling  point,  and  condense  ii 
Particular  care  is  required  that  the  temperature 
does  not  exceed  212  ,  in  which  casethe  iodine 
is  apt  to  combine  with  chlorine  with  loss.  Cy- 
anide of  iodine  often  collects  in  white,  prismatic 
crystals  in  the  receiver  f urfieBt  from  the  retort. 
A  portion  of  iodine  remains  in  the  retort  in 
combination  with  lead  and  sodium,  which  is 
recovered  by  first  converting  it  into  an  iodide 
of  copper  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  cop- 

Ser,  and,  when  this  is  separated  by  filtration, 
ecomporing  it  by  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  collecting  the  vapor.  The  pro- 
cess above  given  is  somewhat  modified  at  dif- 
ferent localities.  A  method  has  been  proposed 
by  Dr.  Kemp  to  dispense  with  the  burning  of 
the  plants,  by  which  mnch  iodine  is  volatilized 
and  lost,  and  to  crush  the  roots  in  which  tho 
largest  proportion  of  iodine  is  concentrated, 
and  set  them  to  ferment ;  after  which  the 
iodine  with  other  salts  may  be  dissolved  out 
by  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  linally  separated  by  proper  reagents.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  distil  the  seaweeds  instead  of 
incinerating  them.  La:^  quantities  of  iodine 
are  now  recovered  fi'om  the  nitrate  of  soda 
of  Chili,  according  to  a  method  invented  by 
Thiercelin.  The  mother  liquors  resultingfrom 
the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  are  treated  with 
a  mixture  of  sulphnrons  acid  and  sulphite 
of  soda,  and  the  iodine  is  precipitated  as  a 
black  powder.  This  is  placed  in  earthen  jars, 
on  the  bottom  of  whion  are  layers  of  quartz 
sand,  fine  at  the  top  and  coarse  at  the  bottom ; 
from  these  jars  the  iodine  is  removed  by  earth- 
en spoons  lined  with  gypsum,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  water  is  thns  separated.  It  is  fur- 
ther purified  by  sublimation,  but  is  often  sold 
before  undergoing  the  htst  named  process. 
The  amount  of  iodine  thns  reclaimed  front 
Chili  saltpetre  in  1870  amounted  to  80,000  lbs. 
— Iodine  is  useful  as  a  test  for  starch,  and  also 
as  an  ingredient  of  various  chemical  reagents. 
Some  of  these  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
photographic  art.  From  the  iodide  of  potassi- 
um is  prepared  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  con- 
stitutes the  senative  film  npon  the  plates. — 
Iodine  forms  two  important  acids,  iodic  acid, 
HIOs,  and  periodic,  HIO,.  Hydriodic  acid 
closely  resembles  hydrochloric  acid,  as  the  oxy- 
gen acids  correspond  respectively  to  chloric  and 
perchloric  acids. — Iodine  haa  been  employed  in 
medicine  since  1819,  although  burnt  sponge, 
which  depends  upon  iodine  for  its  efficacy,  had 
been  previously  used  with  advantage  in  treat- 
ment of  goitre.  A  lai^  number  of  preparations 
are  employed  both  for  external  and  internal  ap- 
plication ;  the  most  important  are  solutions  of 
iodine  in  alcohol,  iodine  dissolved  in  water  by 
the  aid  of  iodide  of  potassium,  iodoform,  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  iodides  formed  with 
mercury,  iron,  sulphur,  sodium,  and  areenic. 
Iodoform  is  a  yellow  salt  in  hesagonal  flat 
crystjils,    which   contains  more  than  98  per 
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cent,  of  iodine.  Iodine  and  many  of  ita  com- 
pounds areabsorbeiiwith  considerable  rapidilj 
from  the  stomach,  and  reappear  in  the  excre- 
tiona,  especially  the  nrine,  in  a  short  time. 
It  has  ftlso  been  f  onnd  in  the  saliva  and  milk ; 
this  is  partiealarly  true  of  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. It  remains  but  a  short  time  in  the 
system.  Iodine  itself  is  an  irritant,  and  is 
used  to  produce  counter-irritation.  If  taken  in 
considerable  quantities  internally,  it  becomes 
a,  poison  by  exciting  inflammation  of  the  stom- 
ach, (BsophagDS,  and  fauces.  "When  it  is  used 
in  small  doses  long  continued,  a  condition 
called  iodism  may  arifle,  consisting  in  fever, 
restlessness,  disturbed  sleep,  gastro-intestinal 
irritation,  and  progressive  emaciation.  These 
symptoms  are  not  liltely  to  arise  either  from 
the  iodide  of  potassium  or  from  the  iodide  of 
sodium,  and  are  indeed  not  very  frequent  from 
the  cantious  use  of  iodine  itself.  The  action 
of  iodide  of  potasaum  in  considerahle  quantity 
is  sometimes  marked  by  coryza,  and  a  rash, 
like  acne,  upon  the  face  and  chest  Iodine 
has  been  principally  nsed  in  diseases  involving 
glandnlar  enlargement,  such  as  goitre  and 
scrofula,  and  also  with  great  benefit  in  syphilis 
and  in  chronic  rhejimatism.  In  chronic  poi- 
soning by  mercary  or  by  lead,  the  metal  re- 
maining in  the  system  may  be  rendered  more 
solnble,  and  removed  by  the  iodide  of  potaBsi- 
um.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  improve- 
ment of  the  patient's  condition,  bnt  by  the  de- 
tection of  the  metal  by  chemical  tests  in  the 
urme  For  these  purposes  it  shonld  be  used  m 
large  doses  of  from  10  to  30  or  80  grains  thiee 
times  a  daj  Iodine,  iodide  ot  potassium  and 
iodides  of  sulphur,  lead 
and  mercury  are  used 
externally  in  the  shape 
of  tincture  and  oint 
ment  bome  of  tliese 
are  useful  counter  im 
tants  Any  "pecifao  ab 
sorbent  efl:e:,t  on  the 
part  of  the  omtment  is 
not  clearly  pro\  ed  In 
lec-tions  of  tincture  of 
lodme  have  been  made 
into  diseased  cavities 
especially    those    lineil 

vial  membrane   as  the 

joints,  tunica  vaginalis 

and   ovarian  oyat'"    to 

excite  adhesive  inflain 

mation    and  it  has  be^n 

injected  into  the  plen 

ra,  and  even  the  pern  ar 

dinm    and  peritoneum 

Inhalations   of  the  va 

por  hate  been  employed  in  pulmonary  diieise 

Iodic  alimentation,  by  introdui  in^  ludine  into 

articles  of  food  as  bread  has  l>een  proposed 

Iodine  has  also  been  united  with  cod  liver  oil 

A  solution  of  lodme  in  iodide  of  potassmm  is 

UMful  in  the  deteftion  of  many  ilkiloids  with 
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which  it  forms  more  or  less  insoluble  com- 
pounds. It  has  also  been  proposed  as  an  anti- 
dote to  alkaloid  poisons;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  compounds  formed  by 
iodine  with  stiychnia,  for  instance,  are  prob- 
ably only  relatively  harmless,  and  the  absorp- 
tion merely  delayed,  so  that  otiier  means  of 
treatment  shonld  not  be  neglected,  although 
the  iodine  solution,  if  convenient,  may  be  used 
to  gain  time.  The  special  forms  of  disease  in 
which  iodine  and  its  preparations  have  been 
found  most  useful  are  goitre,  enlarged  scrofu- 
lous glands,  scrofulous  ulcers  and  abscesses, 
secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis,  enlar^ment 
and  induration  of  the  ovaries,  chronic  affec- 
tions of  the  OS  nteri,  dysmenorrhosa,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  chronic  rheumatism  and 
gout,  pleurisy  with  effusion,  and  tubercular  af- 
fections of  the  head  and  chest.  The  dose  of 
iodine  for  internal  use  is  from  iV  to  J  gr.  three 
times  a  day ;  of  iodide  of  potassium,  from  1 
gr.  to  13  or  15  grs.;  of  iodide  of  sodium,  6 
to  20  grs.;, of  iodide  of  iron,  3  or  4  gra.;  of 
iodide  of  mercury,  i  gr.  to  1  gr. ;  of  biniodide 
of  mercury,  -jV  to  J  gi-. ;  of  iodide  of  sulphur, 
a  or  3  grs. ;  of  iodoform,  i  gr.  to  2  gra.  Iodine 
and  the  iodides  are  best  given  before  or  after 
eating ;  they  are  apt  to  irritate  an  empty  stom- 
ach. A  generous  diet  is  usually  advisable  in 
connection  with  a  therapeutic  course  of  iodine 
or  of  the  iodides. 

lONl,  or  Icflnkiil,  called  also  I  or  Hy,  a  small 
iiland  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  situatMl  m  lat 
5(>°  22  N    Ion  6°  3fl'  W  ,  0  m  S  W  of  ^'tiffa, 
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of  Tcolmkill  It  IS  embrited  within  tlio  pjrish 
of  KiltiEithen  and  county  of  Argyle,  and  is  3 
m  long  by  l-J  m  broad  pop  about  300 
It  has  an  irregular  surface  of  moorland  rising 
in  plves  to  400  ft  About  600  acres  of  the 
island  are  under  cultivation,  producing  barley 
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(ind  potatoes,  but  tlie  chief  ocflupation  of  tLe 
inhftbitatits  is  rearinc  black  cattle  and  fish- 
ing. There  isa  emaU  village,  contdning  two 
churches,  40  or  60  detached  cottages,  and  a 
BehooL — The  island  was  ^ven  by  the  Pietiah 
king  Bridius  in  S63  to  St.  Colnmba  (lience  the 
name  Icolmldll,  the  island  of  Columlm  of  the 
cell),  who  founded  there  a,  celebrated  monas- 
terj.  Previous  to  his  time  the  island  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  rites  of  draidiHm.  He  estab- 
lished a  college,  which  acquired  great  wealth 
and  increased  in  inSnence  till  the  time  of  the 
reformation.  The  Ouldees  conti'oJled  it  until 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  when  they 
were  driven  out  by  those  who  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  Rome.  A  nunnery  established 
on  the  island  about  this  time  continued  till 
1543,  when  Anna  Macdonald,  the  last  prioress, 
died.  The  religious  establishment  was  alto- 
gether broken  up  by 'the  act  of  the  Scotch  par- 
liament (1560)  abolishing  ail  religious  houses. 
The  island  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
McLeans,  bat  is  now  the  property  of  the  duke 
of  Argyll. — lona  is  said  to  have  had  at  one 
time  800  Btone  crosses,  resembling  tliose  of 
Ireland,  but  most  of  them  were  destroyed  by 
Puritan  zeal,  and  only  four  now  remain.  Se- 
pulchral remains  cover  the  island,  both  in  the 
shape  of  cairns  and  of  stone  monuments  of  all 
kinds,  lona  having  been  considered  from  time 
immemorial  a  sacred  island.  An  old  prophecy 
declared  that  seven  years  before  the  end  of  the 
world  a  second  deluge  would  drown  all  na- 
tions, but  that  St.  Columba's  isle  would  swim 
above  the  flood ;  and  this  tradition  made  it  the 
chosen  cemetery  of  kings.  Numbers  of  Scotch, 
Irish,  Norwegian,  and  even  French  kings  were 
buried  there,  the  last  of  whom  is  said  to  have 
been'the  famous  Macbeth.  Amoi^  the  principal 
ruins  we  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  a  cruciform 
building  with.a  square  tower  about  76  ft.  high, 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century; 
St.  Mary's  nunnery,  built  in  the  12th;  and  St. 
Oran'a  chapel,  probably  in  the  11th. 

lOKll,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  fyii^  mainly  be- 
tween the  river  Hermus  on  the  north  and  the 
Mffiander  ou  the  south,  and  includii^  tlie  islands 
of  Chios  and  Samos.  This  district  was  named 
after  the  lonians,  who  returned  from  Attica  to 
these  shores,  from  which  they  had  previously 
emigrated  to  European  Greece,  and  founded 
here  the  13  cities,  Miletus,  Myus,  Priene, 
Ephesus,  Lebedus,  Colophon,  Teos,  Erythrm, 
ClazomeniB,  Phocaa,  Chios,  and  Samos,  which 
were  designated  as  the  Ionian  Dodecapolis. 
(See  losiANs.)  The  new  colonists  settled 
flinong  kindred  Greek  tribes  engaged  in  fishing 
and  navigation,  and  the  Lydiana  seem  to  have 
allowed  their  settlements  on  the  coast  without 
regarding  them  as  an  encroachment.  The 
lonians  demanded  rights  of  supremacy  and  the 
best  localities  for  the  foundation  of  cities  for 
themselves,  and  drove  the  old  inhabitants  oat 
of  their  seats.  The  legends  speak  of  their 
struggles  with  the  Carians  and  Leleges.    The 
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religions  and  political  centre  of  the  Dodeeapo- 
Us  was  the  Panionium,  which  was  a  temple  of 
Neptune,  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mount  Myc.ale, 
near  Priene,  where  the  common  affairs  of  the 
independent  republics  were  discussed  at  regu- 
lar meetings.  About  700  B.  C.  Smyrna,  which 
until  then  had  belonged  to  jEolis,  became  by 
treachery  a  member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy, 
which  subsequently  consisted  of  18  cities.  The 
country  soon  attained  great  prosperity.  Be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  however, 
the  Ionian  cities  became  subject  to  Lydia,  and 
on  the  fall  of  Oro?sus  they  were  annexed  to 
the  Persian  empire  by  Cyrus,  In  501  and 
494  the  lonians  made  unsuccessful  efiorta  to 
regain  their  independence,  and  they  assisted 
the  Greeks  against  the  Persians  at  the  battle 
of  Mycale  (479).  The  Persian  yoke  was  at 
length  shaken  off  by  the  victory  at  the  Eury- 
medon,  but  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (387)  re- 
newed it.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
empire  by  Alexander,  Ionia  became  subject  to 
Macedon,  subsequently  to  the  Syrian  and  Per- 
gamene  kingdoms;  and  in  133  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Eomans  by  the  bequest  of  Atta- 
ins III,  of  Pergamus,  The  Ionian  cities  soon 
lost  their  importance,  and  nnder  the  Turkish 
supremacy  all  but  Smyrna  disappeared  or  sank 
into  total  insignificance.  Though  Ionia  never 
possessed  great  political  power,  the  commerce 
of  its  cities  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Black 
sea  and  the  sea  of  Azov,  as  well  as  to  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Ionia  was  the  cradle 
of  Greek  epic  and  elegiac  poetry,  hbtory,  phi- 
losophy, medicine,  and  other  sciences;  it  devel- 
oped a  new  style  of  architecture,  and  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  several  celebrated  painters, 

IONIA,  a  S.  county  of  the  southern  peninsula 
of  Michigan,  drwned  by  Grand  river ;  area,  576 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  27,681.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating surface,  about  half  of  which  is  densely 
wooded.  Red  sandstone  is  quarried.  The  soil 
is  rich,  and  much  of  it  alluvial.  The  Deti-oit 
and  Milwaukee,  and  the  Detroit,  Lansing,  and 
Lake  Michigan  rfulroads  pass  tlirongh  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  665,521  bushels 
of  wheat,  366,811  of  Indian  com,  284,314  of 
oats,  816,487  of  potatoes,  32.825  lbs.  of  hops, 
130,870  of  maple  sugar,  317,261  of  wool,  656,- 
369  of  butter,  and  34,271  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  6,514  horses,  7,434  mOch  cows,  1,844 
working  oxen,  8,093  other  cattle,  78,541  sheep, 
and  10,686  swine;  12  manufactories  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  10  of  carriages,  6  of  cabi- 
net furniture,  10  of  iron  castings,  8  of  saddlery 
and  harness,  9  of  sash,  doors,  and  bUnds,  8  of 
woollen  goods,  2  planing  mills,  19  saw  mills, 
and  9  flour  mills.    Capital,  Ionia, 

lONIAS  ISUIIDS,  the  collective  name  of  seven 
islands  belon^ng  to  Greece,  sis  of  which  are 
in  the  Ionian  sea  (a  name  amtlied  from  ancient 
times  to  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  be- 
tween the  W,  coast  of  Greece  and  the  E.  coast 
of  Italy  and  Sicily),  viz. :  Corfu,  Santa  Maura, 
Ithaea  or  Thiaki,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Paxo, 
and  Cerigo,  with  some  ranaller  dependencies, 
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between  lat.  35°  48'  and  40°  30'  N.,  and  loc.  19° 
and  23°  18'  E, ;  aggregate  area,  1,118  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  18T0,  329,516.  The  islands  are  very 
monntainoua,  and  mostly  rise  with  ru^ed  ab- 
ruptness from  the  sea,  but  hare  fine  havens  on 
their  coasts.  Mt.  ^nos  in  Cephalonia  is  5,340 
ft.  high,  and  in  the  other  islanda  there  are  ele- 
vations ranging  from  1,000  to  -9,800  ft  The 
geological  formation  ia  chiefly  limestone,  mised 
with  sandstone  and  gypsum.  There  are  no 
active  volcanoes.  Most  of  the  islands  abound 
in  fine  natural  scenery,  and  here  and  there 
bear  Inmriant  vegetation.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally dry  and  calcareous,  and  about  half  the 
surface  is  arable.  The  climate  ia  variable,  but 
healthy.  The  spring  is  mild,  the  summer  hot 
and  dry,  the  autumn  rmny,  and  the  winter 
tempestuous.  The  sirocco  is  often  felt,  and  N. 
winds  hlow  violently  during  winter.  Snow 
falls  often,  but  does  not  last  long  except  on  the 
monntdus.  Earthquakes  ai'e  not  uncommon. 
Iron,,  coal,  manganese,  sulphate  of  soda,  marl, 
clay,  chalcedony,  quartz,  and  gray  marble  are 
the  most  important  minerals.  The  principal 
vegetable  products  are  the  olive,  lemon,  orange, 
and  fig,  grapes,  currants,  wheal^  maize,  barley, 
oata,  flax,  pnlse,  and  cotton.  The  last  is  of 
very  good  quality.  The  eeiebi-ated  currants  of 
Zante  are  the  fruit  of  a  dwarf  vine.  The  va- 
Ionia  oak  (guereia  mgilopa)  is  valued  for  its 
acorns,  besides  being  a  beantiful  tree.  Madder 
grows  wild,  and  the  eaettm  Opuntia,  which  fur- 
nishes the  food  of  the  cochineal  insect,  thi'ives 
in  all  the  islands,  but  is  little  attended  to.  Ex- 
periments in  the  culture  of  indigo  have  suc- 
ceeded. Farms  are  mostly  small,  and  are  gen- 
erally Jet  annually  on  shares.  Sheep  and  goats 
are  the  only  animals  reared  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  manufactures  of  these  islands 
consist  almost  entirely  of  coarse  cloths,  earthen- 
ware, soap,  salt,  some  silk  and  cotton  fabrics, 
and  filigree  work.  Although  the  coasts  abound 
with  fish,  the  fisheries  are  not  prosecuted  sys- 
tematically. A  large  coasting  trade  is  carried 
on.  The  imports  ai'e  sugar,  coffee,  drugs,  raw 
and  mannfaotured  cotton  and  silk,  wool  and 
woollen  cloth,  glass,  hardware,  staves  and 
hoops,  iron,  timber,  wheat,  Indian  com,  rice, 
flour,  cheese,  salted  flsh,  cattle,  sheep,  drugs, 
and  tobacco ;  the  exports  are  currants  and  olive 
oil,  also  wine,  brandy,  liqueurs,  honey,  wax, 
valonia  acorns,  soap,  salt,  and  hare  and  lamb 
skins. — The  natives  are  Greeks,  with  a  consid- 
erable admixture  of  Albanian  and  Italian  blood. 
Italian  is  understood  in  most  of  the  large  towns, 
and  is  generally  spoken  by  the  higher  classes. 
Some  t£ousands  of  the  islanders  cross  annually 
to  the  mainland  to  assist  in  the  labors  of  har- 
vest, for  which  they  receive  payment  in  grwn. 
Education  flourishes,  and  each  of  the  i^nds 
has  an  academy  supported  by  the  government, 
at  which  ancient  Greek,  litin,  modem  lan- 
guages, and  mathematics  are  taught.  A  nni- 
versity  was  founded  at  Corfu  in  1823.  Four 
fifths  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Greek 
church,  under  the  archbishops  of  Corfu,  ZMite, 
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Oephalonia,  Santa  Maura,  and  Oerigo.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  an  archbishop  of  Corfu 
and  a  bishop  of  Zante  and  Ccphalonia.  There 
are  several  thousand  Jews,  living  chiefly  in 
Corfu,  and  enjoying  rights  of  citizenship. — In 
Grecian  history  these  islands  figured  singly  as 
Corcyra,  Leucas,  Ithaca,  Oephallenia,  Zacyn- 
thns,  Paxos,  and  Cythera.  In  the  12th  century 
they  were  taken  by  the  kings  of  Sicily,  and  in 
the  14th  feil  under  the  iarisdictioa  of  the  Ve- 
netians, and  so  remained  till  the  fall  of  Venice 
threw  them  into  the  hands  of  the  French  by 
the  treaty  of  Carapo  Formio  (1797).  Russia 
and  Turkey  jointly  expelled  the  French,  and  in 
18O0  erected  these  Islands  into  the  Septinsnlar 
republic,  which,  under  the  protection  of  Tur- 
key, failed  as  an  experiment  of  self-govern- 
ment. By  a  secret  article  in  the  treaty  of  Til- 
sit in  1807  they  were  ^ven  to  the  French ;  but 
being  occupied  by  the  British  during  the  wai-s 
from  1809  to  1814,  they  were  secured  to  that 
power  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  November, 
1815.  From  1814  to  1863  the  islands  were  a 
republican  confederation,  under  the  protecto- 
rate of  Great  Britain,  and  were  called  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  goveni- 
ment  was  vested  in  a  lord  high  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  British  crown,  and  a  parlia- 
ment consistii^  of  a  senate  and  legislative  as- 
sembly. Attempts  at  insurrection  m  1848  and 
1849  were  suppressed  with  rigor.  In  1863-4 
they  were  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  when  Oerigo  was  united  as  an  eparchy 
with  the  nomarchy  of  Argolis  and  Corinth,  and 
the  remiuning  islands  were  formed  into  three 
nomarchies,  Corcyra  (Corfu),  Oephalonia,  and 
Zante  (Zaoynthus).    (See  Gkeeok.) 


ing  their  chief  seat  in  western  Asia  Minor  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  The  name  was  extended 
to  cover  countries  farther  west  as  Greece  and 
the  Greeks  became  better  known,  appearing 
in  various  dialectic  forms,  as  Javan  {Yavan) 
with  the  Hebrews,  Yuna  or  Yauna  with  the 


jectures  that  ^ter  the  lonians  had  learned 
navigation  and  become  masters  of  their  own 
sea,  Ihey  sailed  in  the  track  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  settled  beside  them  in  all  parts  of  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean,  llie  monuments  of  Egypt 
show  as  early  as  the  I8th  dynasty  the  same 
group  of  hieroglyphs  by  which  the  Greeks  were 
designated  at  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  Uinim  .first  known  to  the 
Egyptians  were  the  Ionian  Greeks.  If  this  is 
oorrept,  the  lonians  were  settled  already  about 
1500  B.  0.  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  Cyprus  is 
called  Yavnan,  the  island  of  the  lonians  (ifao^ 
'loiJwJii),  when  it  first  became  known  to  the  As- 
syrians in  the  reign  of  Sargon ;  but  in  some  of 
Salon's  inscriptions  it  is  corrupted  into  Yat- 
nan.  The  Mosaic  table,  of  nations  mentions 
the  children  of  Javan,  among  whom  are  inclu- 
ded flieKittun  of  Cyprus;  but  the  name  Javan, 
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as  is  expressly  stated,  covers  a  multitude  of 
islands.  Tb.e  prophet  Joel  curses  the  towns 
of  Tyre  and  8idon  for  selling  the  children  of 
Jndah  and  Jerusalem  to  the  children  of  Javan, 
and  removing  them  far  away  among  the  gen- 
liles.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that  the  He- 
brews were  acquaiated  with  the  lonians  as  early 
as  1000  B.  C.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  term 
'Idovti  only  oBce  occurs  in  the  Iliad,  and  tliat 
in  one  of  its  later  parts.  The  legendary  ac- 
counts of  the  Greeks  say  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  nth  centuryB.O,  the  lonians  emigrated 
from  Attica  and  settled  on  the  shores  of  Asia 
Minor,  eipellii^  and  exterminating  some  of 
tie  inhabitants,  wliile  others  were  allowed  to 
amalgamate  with  them.  Other  mytjis  speak 
of  nations  from  the  east  settling  in  European 
Greece^  Notwithstanding  the  pride  taken  by 
the  Greeks  in  their  antoohthony,  they  con- 
stantly connect  the  foundation  of  their  social 
life  with  the  arrival  of  higldy  gifted  strangers, 
whose  snpematural  power  and  wisdom  were 
believed  to  have  brought  a  new  order  into  their 
life,  E.  Ourtins  says :  "  Two  different  points 
of  view  are,  however,  nndeniably  maintdned 
throughont  these  myths ;  in  the  tot  place,  the 
notion  of  the  foreign  element, .  .  .  and  second- 
ly, the  notion  of  common  rehitionship."  "In 
what  other  way  can  these  two  undeniably  dom- 
inant ideas  be  explained  and  harmonized,  ex- 
cept by  assuming  that  the  colonists  in  question 
were  also  Hellenes ;  that  they  came  from  the 
east  indeed,  bnt  from  a  Greek  east,  where,  with 
the  receptivity  of  mind  characteristic  of  the 
loTiian  race,  they  had  domesticated  among  them- 
selves, and  given  a  Hellenic  transfonnation  to, 
the  civilization  of  the  East,  in  order  to  hand  it 
over  in  this  state  to  the  brethren  of  their  own 
race  ?  But  since  Hiese  Ionic  Greeks,  for  so  we 
may  shortly  designate  them  as  a  body  of  popu- 
lation, had  not  only  settled  in  their  own  home, 
bat  also  among  the  Phoenicians,  in  lands  colo- 
nized by  the  latter,  in  Lycia  and  in  Oaria,  and 
in  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  the  settlers  coming 
from  the  other  side,  the  heroes  and  founders 
of  towns  in  question,  easily  came  to  be  called 
Phtsnicians  and  Egyptians.  For  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Canaanites  proper  . .  .  ever  found- 
ed principalities  among  a  Hellenic  population." 
Thus  at  the  beginning  of  history  Curtius  finds 
traces  of  the  lonians  on  the  shores  of  the  sea 
of  Thessaly,  and  of  the  sea  of  Eubcea,  called 
Hellopia,  after  a  son  of  Ion ;  in  sonthem  Bceo- 
tia,  especially  on  the  Asopus  and  the  declivities 
oftheHehoon;  in  the  whole  of  Attica;  further 
in  a  long  connected  line  on  either  shore  of. 
Saronio  and  Corinthian  seas ;  in  Argolis,  and 
on  all  the  coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  in 
the  mountainous  country  of  the  interior.  The 
movement  of  the  lonians  from  Attica  to  " 
W.  coast  of  Asia  IDnor  was  accordingly  i 
migration  to  the  original  settlements.  It 
the  natural  result  of  the  overpeopling  of 
southern  Greece,  occasioned  by  the  violent  ad- 
vance of  the  northern  highlanders  or  the  con- 
tinental tribes  of  the  Hellenic  nation.     In  the 
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midst  of  these  movements,  which  had  revolu- 
tionized all  the  states  from  Olympus  to  Cape 
Malea,  Attica  alone  had  remained  tranqnil ; 
but  it  now  became  the  refuge  of  the  multitudes 
driven  out  of  the  other  districts,  and  the  narrow 
and  poor  little  land  was  overflowing  with  in- 
habitants, so  that  relief  became  necessary.  All 
the  Greeks  belonging  to  tlie  old  Ionic  race, 
suffering  under  this  great  pressure,  therefore 
started,  and  having  preserved  an  inner  connec- 
tion notwithstanding  their  dispersion,  they  re- 
assembled in  the  middle  coast  tracts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  this  land  aronnd  the  months  of  the 
four  rivers  became  the  new  Ionia,  into  which 
were  transplanted  the  political  institutions, 
priesthoods,  and  festive  ritnals  of  Attica.  JSee 
Ionia.)— The  Yavanas  in  ancient  Sanskrit  liter- 
ature are  supposed  to  have  been  lonians,  who 
made  inroads  into  India  through  the  north- 
west, probably  through  Cashmere,  coming 
from  the  Euphrates,  and  penetrating  as  far 
as  Orissa.  The  terra  Tavana  was  applied  also 
to  Greeks  left  by  Alexander  to  garrison  the 
banks  of  the  Indus.  Though  Sir  William  Jones 
interprets  the  word  as  designating  lonians  or 
Asiatic  Greeks,  yet  the  chief  argument  in  favor 
of  it  is  flte  difficulty  of  attaching  it  to  any  oth- 
er people.  Yavana  does  not  seem  to  be  ex- 
clusively applied  to  the  Greeks.  According  to 
Caldwell,  it  had  oripnally  that  signification, 
and  was  subsequently  applied  to  any  race  ap- 

E reaching  India  from  the  west.  According  to 
asseu,  it  was  used  to  designate  only  the  Semi- 
tic nations.  The  modem  Hindoos  of  northern 
India  apply  the  term  Yavana  to  Mohammedans 
of  every  description,  but  it  is  certfun  that  in 
works  prior  to  the  Mohammedan  era  some 
other  people  must  be  intended.  Bunsen  sop- 
poses  that  it  may  be  an  ancient  inaccnrate  name 
of  a  people  who  pushed  on  toward  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  the  present  state  of  tliese  re- 
searches it  ia  imposwble  to  retrace  with  cer- 
tainty the  occupancy  of  central  Asia  and  India 
by  the  ancient  lonians. — See  Ernst  Curtins, 
Bie  lojiier  tor  der  ionisc&eti  Wanderung  (Ber- 
lin, 1865),  and  GescMchte  iind  Topogrm>hie 
Eleirumem  (1872):  Hunter,  "Orissa"  (Lon- 
don, 1872) ;  and  Chabas,  Le»  peuplet  eonnv* 
par  le»  EgypUens,  in  UAntiquite  prehitto- 
rique  (Paris,  1878). 

10NIE8,  a  small  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  United 
States,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Cad- 
does  or  Oadodaquios.  They  regard  the  Hot 
Springs  of  Arkansas  as  their  original  seat. 
They  formed  part  of  the  confederation  known 
to  the  Spaniai-ds  as  Texas  or  Friends,  and  were 
first  known  about  the  time  of  La  Salle,  who 

fiaased  through  their  country.  They  were 
ong  on  the  Red  river,  but  about  1833  moved 
into  Texas,  finally  settling  on  the  Brazos.  With 
the  Oaddoes  they  had  suffered  from  disease 
and  from  the  attacks  of  the  Osages  and  Oo- 
manches.  Their  houses  are  a  conical  frame- 
work of  poles,  about  25  ft^  in  diameter  and  30 
ft,  high,  ttiatched  with  long  prdrie  grass,  with 
low  doors.    They  are  among  the  best  of  the 
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Indifm  tribes,  cnltivatiog  enough  land  for  their 
support,  Ttey  were  removed  by  goyemment 
in  1859  to  the  "  leased  district "  on  the  Washita 
rirer  near  old  Fort  Oobh,  Indian  territory,  and 
in  laTa  numbered  only  85. 

IOS€0,  a  N.  E.  couaty  of  the  southern  penin- 
anla  of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Lake  Huron 
and  S^naw  hay,  intersected  by  the  An  Sable, 
and  droned  by  the  Au  Grais  river ;  area,  575 
aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  8,163.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level,  and  partly  covered  with  pine  for- 
ests. In  1870  there  were  11  saw  mills,  produ- 
cing $646,1SI  worth  of  lumber,  and  1  manufac- 
tory of  ground  plaister.    Capital,  Tawas  City. 

lOWl^  one  of  the  interior  states  of  the 
American  tlnion,  and  the  Ifith  admitted  tinder 
the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat. 
40°  20'  and  43°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  90"  12'  and  96° 
38'  W. ;  genera!  estent  N.  and  8.  208  tq.,  and 
E  and  W  about  800  m  area,  55  045  sq  m 
It  13  bounded  U"  by  Minnesota,  E  by  the  Mis 
siBSippi    which   'iep^rites   it   fiom   Wiconan 


and  Illinois,  S.  by  Mis-oun,  and  W  b*  the 
Missouri  and  Big  Sioui  nvers,  w  h  eh  separate 
it  from  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  The  state  is 
divided  into  99  counties,  viz.  Ada  r  Adami 
Allamakee,  Appanoose,  Audubon  Benton, 
Black  Hawk,  Boone,  Bremer,  B  ichanan,  Baena 
Vista,  Butler,  Calhoun,  CarroH,  Oass,  Cedar, 
Oerro  Gordo,  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Clarke, 
Clay,  Clayton,  Clinton,  Crawford,  Dallas,  Da^ 
vis,  Decatur,  Delaware,  Des  Moines,  Dickinson, 
Bubuque,  Emmett,  Eayette,  Floyd,  Franklin, 
Fremont,  Greene,  Grundy,  Guthrie,  Hamilton, 
Hancock,  Hardin,  Harrison,  Henry,  Howard, 
Humboldt,  Ida,  Iowa,  Jackson,  Jasper,  Jeffer- 
Hon,  Johnson,  Jones,  Keokuk,  Kossuth,  Lee, 
Linn,  Louisa,  Lucas,  Lyon,  Madison,  Mahaska, 
Marion, .  Marshall,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Monona, 
Monroe,  Mon^omery,  Muscatine,  O'Brien, 
Osceola,  Page,  Palo  Alto,  Plymouth,  Pocahon- 
tas, Polk,  Pottawattamie,  Poweshiek,  Einggold, 
Sac,  Scott,  Shelby,  Sioui,  Story,  Tama,  Taylor, 
Hnion,  Van  Buren,  Wapello,  Warren,  Wash- 
ington, Wayne,  Webster,  Winnebago,  Win- 
neshiek,   Woodbury,    Worth,    Wright.      Des 


Moines  is  the  capital.  The  cities  of  Iowa,  as 
reported  by  the  census  of  1870,  were :  Burling- 
ton, having  14,930  inhabitants;  Cedar  Falls^ 
8,070;  Cedar  Eapids,  6,840;  Clinton,  6,129; 
Oonnci!  Bluffs,  10,020;  Davenport,  20,038; 
Des  Moines,  12,035;  Dnbnque,  18,485;  Fair- 
lield,  2,226;  Fort  Dodge,  8,095;  Fort  Madison, 
4,0H;  Glenwood,  1,391;  Independence,  2,945; 
Iowa  City,  the  former  capita],  5,914;  Keokuk, 
12,766;  Lyons,  4,088;  McGregor,  3,074;  Ma- 
quoketa,  1,756;  Marshalltown,  3,218;  Musca- 
tine, 6,718;  Oskalooaa,  3,204;  Ottumwa,  6,214; 
Sionx  City,  3,401;  Waterloo,  4,337;  WaverJy, 
2,291 ;  and  Winteraet,  1,485.  ITie  population 
of  Iowa  (eiclnsive  of  tribal  Indians,  now  num- 
bering about  SOff,  other  Indians  being  included 
in  the  total),  according  to  the  federal  census, 
and  its  rank  in  the  Union,  have  been  as  follows ; 
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\ccordmg  to  the  state  census  of  1878,  the  pop- 
ulation hid  increased  ti  1,251,333.  There 
were  231  540  dwellmgs  and  338,098  families. 
The  number  of  per*  ns  entitled  to  vote  was 
2bl  205  of  mihtia,  190  383 ;  of  foreigners  not 
naturalized  36  350  The  population  of  Bur- 
lington was  returned  at  30  156 ;  Council  Bluffs, 
10525  Davenport, 20 650  DesMoines,15,0ei; 
Dubuiue  22151  Ke  kuk,  11,761.  Of  the 
total  population  m  1870  626,917  were  males 
and  568103  females,  9S0,b28  were  of  native 
an!  204  692  of  foreign  birth,  including  116,053 
r  ales  and  89,639  females.  Of  the  native  pop- 
ulat  on  438,620  were  born  in  the  state,  65,391 
m  llhnois,  64,083  in  Indiana,  14,186  in  Ken- 
t  icky  5  ^43  in  Maine,  5,972  in  Maryland,  8,939 
in  JtossaehusettSj  8,918  in  Michigan,  13,831  in 
Missouri  5,057  in  New  Hampshire,  6,688  in 
New  Jersey,  79,143  in  New  York,  5,090  in 
North  Carolina,  136,285  in  Ohio,  73,435  in 
Pennsylvania,  12,204  in  Vermont,  19,558  in 


Of  the  foreigners,  : 
bom  in  British  America,  3,837  in  Denmark, 
3,130  in  France,  66,162  in  Germany,  16,660  in 
England,  40,134  in  Ireland,  5,248  in  Scotland, 
1,967  in  Wales,  4,513  in  Holland,  17,558  in 
Norway,  10,796  in  Sweden,  and  3,937  in  Switz- 
erland. The  density  of  population  was  31'69 
to  a  square  mile.  There  were  222,480  families 
with  an  average  of  537  jiersona  to  each,  and 
319,846  dwellinga  with  an  average  of  6'44  per- 
sons to  each.  The  increase  of  population  from 
1860  to  1870  was  76-91  per  cent.  Tiie  number 
of  male  citizens  31  years  old  and  upward  was 
365,803.  There  were  394,696  persons  from  5 
to  18  years  of  age ;  the  total  number  attending 
school  was  306,353 ;  24,115  persons  10  years 
old  and  npward  were  unable  to  read,  and  45,671 
could  not  write;  of  the  latter,  34,979  were 
of  native  and  20,692  of  foreign  birth ;  44,145 
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were  wMtc  and  1,534  colored;  21,065  were 
males  and  24,704foraaloa;  5,928  were  from  lU 
to  15  years  of  age,  3,828  froai  IQ  to  21,  and 
85,980,  31  and  over,  of  whom  14,^2  were  white 
males,  19,825  white  females,  635  colnrud  males, 
and  673  colored  females ;  5-3  per  cent,  of  the 
male  adulta  and  8'37  per  cent,  of  the  female 
adults  were  iUiterate,  The  number  of  paupers 
supported  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 1870, 
was  1,54S,  at  a  coat  of  $175,179 ;  853  were  re- 
ceiving support  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  whom 
542,  inclnding  56  colored,  were  of  native,  and 
811  of  foreign  birth.  The  number  of  persons 
convicted  of  crime  during  the  year  was  615. 
Of  the  number  (397)  in  prison  June  1,  1870, 
287  were  of  native  and  110  of  foreign  birth. 
The  8tat«  contaiaed  465  blind,  649  deaf  and 
dumb,  742  insane,  and  58S  idiotic.  Of  the  to- 
tal population  10  years  of  age  and  over  (8S7,- 
969),  there  were  engaged  m  all  ocenpations 
844,376 ;  in  agriculture,  210,263,  of  whom  69,- 
821  were  laborers,  139,478  farmers  and  plamt- 
ers,  and  810  gardeners  and  nurserymen ;  in 
professional  aud  personal  services,  58,484,  in- 
cluding 1,596  clergymen,  15,725  domestic  ser- 
vants, 202  journalists,  24,828  laborers  not  spe- 
cified, 1,456  lawyers,  1,865  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, 6,012  teachere  not  speeifled ;  in  trade 
aud  transportation,  28,210;  and  in  manufac- 
tures and  mechanical  and  mining  industries, 
47,319.  The  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes 
was  9,597;  from  consumption,  1,313,  being 
death  from  that  disease  to  7*3  fiom  all  cau 
from  pneumonia,  678,  or  1  to  14-2;  from 
whooping  cough,  337,  being  a  higher  ratii 
deaths  from  that  disease  than  in  any  other  state 
except  Kebraska  and  Arkansas ;  from  diphtheria 
and  scarlet  fever,  478 ;  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevers,  161 ;  enteric  fever,  531 ;  diarrhtea, 
339 ;  dysentery,  238 ;  enteritis,  238; — Besides  the 
great  rivers  which  bound  it,  Iowa  has  a  large 
number  of  interior  waterconi'seB,  many  navi- 
gable, and  others  of  less  dimensions,  bnt  sup- 
plying abundant  water  power.  All  the  streams 
of  the  state  flow  into  the  great  boundary  rivers. 
The  MississiK'i  receives  the  Des  Moines,  tlie 
Oliecaque  or  Skunk,  the  Iowa  aud  its  afSuent 
the  Red  Cedar,  the  Wapsipinioon,  the  Maquo- 
keta,  the  Turkey,  tlie  Upper  Iowa,  &c.,  all  of 
which  have  8.  E.  courses,  and  generally  i-un 
parallel  with  eacli  other.  The  Iowa  rises  in 
Hancock  co.,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
and  empties  into  tJie  Mississippi  85  m.  above 
BurUngton ;  its  length  is  about  300  m.,  and 
it  is  navigable  to  Iowa  City,  80  m.  The  riv- 
ers flowing  to  the  Missouri  are  short,  and  as 
to  volume  scarcely  compare  with  the  small- 
est class  flowing  to  the  Missisappi.  The  Big 
Sioux  forms  a  portion  of  the  W.  boundary. 
The  Chariton,  Grand,  Platte,  Nodaway,  and 
Nishnabatona  rise  in  the  south  of  Iowa, 
into  Missouri,  and  join  the  Missouri  rive 
its  course  throngh  that  state.  The  largest 
interior  river  of  the  state  is  the  Des  Moines, 
which  flows  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  not  less 
Ihtin  300  m.  through  Iowa,  and  drains  i 
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than  10,000  sq.  m.  of  its  territory.  It  forms 
a  portion  of  the  boundary  lino  between  Iowa 
on  the  N.  E.  and  Missouri  on  the  8.  W.  Next 
in  size  of  the  interior  rivers  is  the  Bed  Ce- 
dar, which  rises  in  Minnesota,  and  after  a  S. 
"E.  course  joins  the  Iowa  in  Louisa  co.  about 
80  m.  from  its  mouth.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant streams  of  N.  W.  Iowa  is  Little  Sioux 
river,  which  rises  near  the  Minnesota  border, 
and  after  meandering  about  350  m.  falls  into 
the  Missouri.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the 
state  there  are  numerous  small  but  beautiful 
lakes,  which  are  a  part  of  the  system  of  lakes 
extending  northward  into  Minnesota.  One  of 
the  largest,  Lake  Okoboji,  in  Dickinson  co.,  is 
about  15  m.  long  and  from  J-  to  2  m.  wide. — 
The  surface  of  Iowa  is  generally  undulating, 
and  forms  a  country  of  unrivalled  beauty.  It 
has  no  mountains  nor  even  high  hills ;  yet  on 
the  marpns  of  the  rivers  there  are  frequent 
bluSs  of  calcareous  strata  intersected  by  ravines. 
These  bluffs  are  generally  from  40  to  180  ft. 
high,  and  are  the  breastwork  of  table  lands 
which  sweep  away  from  them  in  gentle  undu- 
lations. The  southern  portion  of  the  state  is 
the  most  picturesque,  abounding  with  grassy 
lawns  and  verdant  plains,  interspersed  with 
gi'Oves  and  meandering  rivulets,  and  intersected 
by  the  larger  rivers  which  flow  to  the  Missis- 
appi  or  by  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  Mis- 
souri. In  the  northeastern  part  the  surface  is 
more  elevated,  hills  and  mounds  are  not  un- 
common, their  tops  covered  with  towering 
oaks,  and  the  rivei'S  tumble  over  precipitous 
lec^s  of  craggy  rocks.  The  N.  E.  section 
abounds  in  lead  ore  and  various  other  metals, 
but  nevertheless  contains  much  excellent  land. 
The  unique  and  admirably  diversified  prai- 
ries of  Iowa  are,  however,  its  most  distin- 
guishing feature.  These  natural  meadows  are 
covered  with  a  rich  coating  of  coarse  grass, 
foiming  excellent  pasturage,  and  are  not  nn- 
frequentJj  interspersed  with  hazel  thickets  and 
fragrant  iiruhs,  and  in  the  season  of  flowers  are 
decorated  with  a  briUiant  garniture  of  honey- 
suckles, jessamines,  wild  roses,  and  violets. — A 
geolo^cal  survey  of  Iowa  was  hegun  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  James  Hall,  the  chemical  and 
mineralogical  department  being  conducted  by 
Mr,  J.  D.  Whitney,  and  a  report  in  2  vols.  8vo 
was  published  in  1858-9,  which  presents  the 
genei'al  arrangement  of  the  formations,  with 
details  of  their  fossils  and  economical  impor- 
tance. The  survey  was  resumed  in  1866,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  A,  White  of  Iowa 
City.  The  geological  formations  are  exclusively 
pateozoic,  their  range  bang  from  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  to  the  coal  measures,  inclusive.  The 
latter  formation  occupies  the  S.  and  W.  portion 
of  the  state,  and  reaches  within  a  few  miles  at 
its  S.  E.  comer  of  the  Mississippi  river,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  belt  of  about  20  m., 
over  which  the  carboniferous  limestone  is 
spread  ont^  This  limestone  outcrop  thence  ex- 
tends diagonally  across  the  state  to  the  ex- 
treme N.  W.  comer.     Toward  the  northeast 
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lower  formationa  contione  to  appear  in  succes- 
sion, and  stretch  in  long  parallel  belts  N.  W, 
and  S.  E,  The  course  of  the  rivers,  aa  they 
descend  from  the  N.  horder  of  the  state  to  the 
Mississippi,  is  along  the  range  of  these  forma; 
tdons;  and  it  ia  remarkable  how  each  river 
keeps  ahnost  exclnsively  along  the  same  geolo- 
^cal  belt  for  nearly.  200  m.  Th«  successive 
belts  are  thus  designated  by  Prof.  Hall,  ad- 
vandng  N.  E.  in  the  descending  series  from  the 
coal  measures  and  the  underlying  carbonif- 
erous limestone :  the  Hamilton  and  Chemung 
groups  of  the  Bevonian  series,  the  Ledaire  and 
Ni^ara  limestones  of  the  upper  Silurian,  the 
Hudson  river  shales.  Galena  limestone,  Tren- 
ton limestone,  St.  Peter's  sandstone,  and  Pots- 
dam sandstone  of  the  lower  Silurian.  The  last 
occupy  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the  state.  The  coal 
measures  are  regarded  as  the  most  permanent 
source  of  mineral  wealth,  though  the  lead  mines 
in  the  Galena  limestone  have  attracted  the  ear- 
liest and  greatest  attention,  and  have  so  far 
been  the  most  important  in  tlie  value  of  tlieir 
prodnoljons.  Their  a^regate  thickness  in  the 
S.  pari,  of  the  state  is  less  than  500  ft.,  and 
in  this  are  found  several  workable  beds  of  bi- 
tuminous coal,  one  of  which  is  sometimes  7  ft. 
tlrick.  The  formation  thins  out  as  it  spreads 
over  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  in  this 
are  fonnd  several  ontlying  shallow  ba^ns  of 
small  extent.  They  are  ^o  met  with  beyond 
the  limits  of  tlus  rock,  scattered  in  the  depres- 
sions of  the  Devonian,  and  even  the  Silurian 
series,  and  resting  unconformably  upon  the  up- 
turned edges  of  these  lower  formations.  Along 
the  Mississippi  river,  between  Davenport  and 
Muscatine,  a  deposit  of  this  character  stretches 
SO  m,  up  and  down  the  river,  and  not  more 
than  3  m.  back  from  it.  This  is  the  extension 
on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Illinois  coat  field,  the 
l^ssissippi  river  having  completely  separated 
this  maipnal  portion  from  the  main  body. 
llie  thickness  of  this  isolated  group  of  cod 
measures  is  not  more  than  about  70  ft.  It  con- 
tains one  coal  bed  which  is  identified  as  the 
lowest  workable  coal  of  the  series;  it  is  of  no 
great  importance,  being  only  about  2^  ft.  thick. 
A  few  yards  beneath  it  is  a  bed  of  carbona- 
ceous slate,  which  sometimes  presents  a  seam  of 
carmel  cod  a  foot  thick.  The  ooal  field  of  the 
state  embraces  an  area  of  about  20,000  sq.  m. ; 
the  coal  is  bituminous  and  of  excellent  qnality. 
In  the  N.  part  of  the  state  are  extensive  beds 
of  superior  peat  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  depth. 
The  lead  mines  are  in  the  belt  occnpied  by  the 
Galena  limestone.  This  tract  reaches  the  Mis- 
rissippi  river  at  Dubuque,  and  lies  along  the 
valley  of  Turkey  river  toward  the  N.  W. ;  bnt 
the  only  mines  that  have  been  worked  in  it 
are  near  the  MiswsMppi.  The  ore  is  chiefly 
found  in  veridical  crevices  which  are  traced  in 
E.  and  W.  lines  with  remarkable  regularity. 
They  are  eongr^ted  in  great  number  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dubuque,  and  from 
the  report  of  the  state  geolo^ats  it  appears 
that  no  district  in  the  Miasiasippi  valley  ' 


produced  so  large  an  amount  of  ore  for  its  ex- 
tent as  this  tract  of  13  or  15  sq,  m.  From 
4,000,000  to  6,000,000  lbs.  of  ore  have  been 
smelted  annually  at  the  Dubnque  mines,  yield- 
ing about  70  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  crevices 
in  the  limestone  are  frequently  found  to  ex- 
pand into  what  are  called  openings  and  large 
caves  several  hundred  feet  long.  The  walls  of 
these  are  incmstcd  with  the  sulphuret  of  lead, 
of  which  a  angle  oave  sometimes  furnishes  sev- 
eral million  pounds.  The  depth  of  the  mines 
is  limited  to  the  thickness  of  the  Galena  lime- 
stone, which  seldom  reaches  200  ft  In  the 
blue  limestone,  which  underlies  it,  the  crevices 
either  dose  up  or  are  nnprodnctive.  The  yield 
of  ore  is  very  irregular,  and  the  same  mines 
rarely  continue  to  be  worked  for  even  a  few 
years.  (See  Lead.)  Iowa  has  also  small  de- 
posits of  iron  ore,  and  there  are  many  other 
minerals  of  considerable  value.  A  deposit  of 
gypsum  of  remarkable  fineness  and  purity  eiists 
near  Fort  Dodge ;  it  is  confined  to  an  area  of 
about  6  by  3  m.  on  both  sides  of  the  Des  Moines 
river,  and  is  from  2B  to  80  ft.  thick.  Plaster 
of  Paris  of  superior  quality  has  been  manu- 
factured from  It.  Bunding  stone  of  the  best 
description,  various  clays,  &o.,  sufficient  for  all 
present  or  prospective  requirements,  are  found. 
— The  soils  of  Iowa  are  generally  excellent, 
andno  state  of  the  Union  has  a  smaller  amount 
of  inferior  land.  The  valleys  of  the  Red  Cedar, 
Iowa,  and  Des  Moines,  as  high  as  laL  42'^  80', 
present  a  body  of  arable  land  which,  taken  as 
a  whole,  for  richness  in  organic  elements,  for 
amount  of  saline  matter,  and  due  admixture 
of  earthy  silicates,  aSords  a  combination  that 
belongs  only  to  the  most  fertile  upland  plains. 
Forth  of  this,  the  best  agricultural  re^on  of 
the  state,  the  lands  are  inferior,  bni  still  not 
unprofitable,  and  the  lower  grounds  are  either 
wet  and  marshy  or  filled  wil£  numerous  ponds, 
and  entirely  destitute  of  timber.— The  climate . 
of  Iowa  is  moderate,  and  highly  favorable  for 
agricultural  operations.  As  a  general  rule  the 
peach  blossoms  in  mid  April,  and  wheat  ripens 
early  in  August.  The  winters,  however,  are 
severe  from  the  prevalence  of  E.  and  N.  W. 
winds,  which  sweep  over  the  level  prairies  with- 
out obstruction ;  but  they  are  very  equable  and 
healthful.  In  summer  the  winds  are  from  the 
west  and  sonth,  and,  being  constant,  greatly 
relieve  the  heats  of  that  season.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  about  48°  F. ; 
spring,  474° ;  summer,  70 J° ;  autumn,  45" ; 
ter,  23^°.  The  highest  temperature  obsi 
for  30  years  was  99°,  Aug.  81, 1864;  the  lowest 
—80°,  Jan.  18,  1867.  The  temperature  is  sel- 
dom lower  than  —10°,  or  higher  than  00°.  ITie 
mean  annual  amount  of  rainfall  for  30  years  was 
44-27  in. :  least,  33-35  in. ;  greatest,  74-49  in. 
Iowa  is  classed  among  the  inost  healthy  coun- 
.tries  of  the  world,  a  fact  to  be  attributed  to 
the  excellent  drainage  furnished  by  its  rolling 
surface.  The  exceptions  to  this  condition  are 
very  rare. — The  natural  growths  of  Iowa  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  whole  middle  zone  of  the 
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Union.  Nortii ollat. 43°  timherig comparatively 
scarce,  l)ut  south  of  that  line  and  along  the 
rivers  tha  conntry  ia  weQ  wooded.  Ash,  elm, 
sugar  and  white  maple,  and  eottonwood  grow 
in  the  river  hottoms ;  and  in  other  localities  are 
fomid  poplar,  oat,  Mofeory,  walnut,  hasswood, 
&e.  In  me  north  there  is  some  pine  timber. 
(Jroves  of  cedar  are  found  along  tiie  Iowa  and 
Red  Cedar  rivers.  Among  fruit  trees,  the  apple, 
cherry,  and  pear  attain  the  highest  perfection ; 
the  wild  plum,  grape,  and  gooseberry  are  indi- 
genous. For  the  cultivation  of  the  cereals  no 
part  of  the  conntry  surpasses  this  state ;  it  is 
also  favorable  both  in  climate  and  soil  for  the 
castor  oil  plant,  flax,  tobacco,  &c.  Potatoes 
are  also  a  favorite  staple.  Tea  has  been  msed 
in  Crawford  co.,  the  yield  being  over  700  lbs. 
to  the  aero.  Iowa  ranks  high  in  agriculture. 
According  to  the  census  of  1870,  it  produced 
more  wheat  and  Indian  com  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union  except  Iliinois,  and  ranted 
Sftix  in  the  production  of  oats.  The  state 
contained  9,396,467  acres  of  improved  land, 
2,524,796  of  woodland,  and  3,630,533  of  oth- 
er unimproved  land.  The  total  number  of 
farms  was  116,393,  of  which  84,041  contained 
from  30  to  60  acres,  41,372  from  50  to  100, 
30,142  from  100  to  500,  821  from  600  to  1,000, 
and  38  over  1,000.  The  cash  value  of  farms 
was  $392,662,441 ;  of  farming  implements  and 
machinery,  $20,609,583 ;  total  amount  of  wages 
paid  during  the  year,  including  value  of  bosj^S, 
$9,877,878 ;  total  (estimated)  value  of  all  farm 
productions,  including  bettermenta  and  addi- 
tions to  stock,  1114,388,441 ;  value  of  orchard 
products,  $1,073,169;  of  products  of  market 
(pirdens,  $244,983 ;  of  forest  products,  $1,200,- 
468;  of  home  manufactures,  $521,404;  of  ani- 
mals slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $25,- 


781,223 ;  of  all  hve  stock,  $82,087,133.  There 
were  on  fai-ms  433,642  horses,  26,485  mules 
and  aases,  369,800  milch  cows,  614,366  other 
cattle,  865,493  sheep,  and  1,853,908  swine.  The 
chief  productions  were  28,708,312  bushels  of 
spring  and  727,380  of  winter  wheat,  505,807 
of  rye,  68,935.065  of  Indiaa  corn,  31,005,143 
of  oats,  1,960,779  of  barley,  109,433  of  buck- 
wheat, 42,818  of  peas  and  beans,  5,914,630  of 
Irish  and  34,293  of  sweet  potatoes,  2,475  of 
clover  seed,  63,432  of  grass  seed  88,631  of  flax 
seed,  1,777,339  tons  of  hay,  71,793  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco, 3,967,043  of  wool,  27,512,179  of  butter, 
1,087,741  of  cheese,  146,490  of  maple  sugar, 
171,113  of  hops,  695,518  of  flas,  853,213  of 
honey,  3,235  of  wax,  37,618  gallons  of  wine, 
688,800  of  milk  sold,  1,318,636  of  sorghum 
and  9,816  of  maple  molasses.  According  to 
the  state  census,  the  number  of  acres  of  im- 
proved land  in  1873  was  9,987,788.  There 
were  produced  in  that  year  32,437,836  bushels 
of  wheat,  141,744,523  of  Indian  corn,  23,118,- 
013  of  oats,  5,770,169  of  bariey,  and  2,348,884 
lbs.  of  wool.  The  total  assessed  value  of  live 
stock  in  1878  was  $36,531,346.  There  were 
1,178,017  cattle,  valnedat $13,981,807 ;  657,062 
horses,  $18,936,037;  32,010mnles,  $1,857,4785 
523,089  sheep,  $573,438;  and  1,460,784  swine, 
$2,723,686.— The  total  number  of  manufac- 
turing establishments  was  6,566,  having  899 
steam  engines  of  25,398  horse  power,  and  736 
water  wheels  of  14,349  horse  power,  and  em- 
ploying 26,033  hands,  of  whom  23,396  were 
males  above  16  years  of  age,  951  females  above 
15,  and  686  youths.  The  capital  invested 
amounted  to  $22,420,183;  wages  paid  during 
the  year,  $8,893,292;  value  of  materials,  $27,- 
683,096;  products,  $46,584,322.  The  chief  in- 
dustries were  as  follows: 
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—Iowa  has  no  direct  foreign 
its  trade  with  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports  and 
the  mtflnor  i*?  comparatively  extensive  The 
exports  (onsi'it  of  the  products  of  agiKnlture 
and  mmes,  and  the  imports  of  eastern  and  for- 
eign mannfactures,  groceries,  &c.  The  shipping 
e lints  are  Keokuk,  Fort  Madison,  Burlii^on, 
uscatine,  Davenport,  Clinton,  Bellevne,  Du- 
buque, McGregor,,  &c. ;  and  at  all  of  these  places 
an  active  trade  is  also  carried  on  with  the  in- 
terior, with  which  they  are  connected  to  a  large 


extent  by  river  steamboat  routes  and  by  rail- 
road. Tlie  state  has  three  United  States  ports 
of  delivery,  Burlington,  Dubuque,  and  Keo- 
kuk, The  total  number  of  vessels  registered, 
enrolled,  and  licensed  in  1873  was  78,  having 
a  tonnage  of  5,489 ;  70  of  these  bdonged  to 
Dubuque.  At  this  point  boat  building  is  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent ;  five  vessels  of  497 
tons,  including  four  steamers,  were  huilt  here 
in  1878.  In  November,  1878, 76  national  banks 
were  in  operation ;  paid-in  capital,  $6,017,000; 
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bonda  on  depodt,  $5,909,000 ;  Rirenlation  out- 
standing, $5,363,885.  The  bank  drciilation  of 
the  state  ammmted  to  $5,674,885,  being  $4  T5 
per  capita,  8  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  of  the  state, 
and  88'3  per  c^t.  of  the  banMng  capital.  Tliere 
were38banks,of  whietlSwere  savings  baiiks, 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  having 
$1,016,956  capital  stock  paid  in,  witb  assets 
amounting  to  $8,879,088. — In  the  development 
of  its  railroad  system  Iowa  has  made  rapid  pro- 
gress. The  total  mileage  of  main  track  has 
moreaaed  from  68  m.  in  1855  to  655  in  1860, 
891  in  1895, 2,683  in  1870,  3,190  in  1871,  3,643 
in  1872,  and  8,744  in  1873.  In  1856  and  1864 
grants  of  lands  were  made  by  congress  to  the 
state  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads; 
these  lands  were  in  turn  granted  by  the  state 
to  various  companies  for  the  construction  of 
five  great  trunk  lines  crossing  it  from  east  to 
west  and  extending  from  the  Ulssis^ppi  to  the 
Missouri  river.  Tour  of  these  are  now  in  ope- 
ration, and  the  fifth  is  partially  built.  The  most 
southerly  is  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
railroad,  which  ostends  from  BurUngton  to 
OouncU  Bluffs.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Paeiflo,  and  the  Ohioago  and  Northwestern, 
have  the  same  place  as  their  western  terminus 
in  Iowa,  the  former  extending  from  Davenport 


and  the  latter  from  Clinton.  At  Council  Bluffs, 
which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Missouri 
river  from  Omaha,  Nehraaka,  these  three  lines 
connect  with  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  which 
has  its  eastern  terminus  at  this  point,  a  bridge 
having  been  oonstructed  across  the  Missonri. 
The  next  grand  line  crossing  the  state  is  the 
Iowa  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  rwlroad, 
which  extends  from  Dubuque  to  Sious  City. 
The  projected  line  will  connect  McGregor, 
opposite  Prairie  du  Chien,  111.,  with  Sioux  City ; 
it  hflB  been  completed  to  Algona,  169  m.  from 
the  Misrfsappi,  and  is  now  (1874)  operated  by 
the  MOwaukee  and  St.  Paul  raUroad  company, 
AH  these  great  channels  have  communication 
with  Chicago  and  the  great  eastern  commercial 
centres,  and  for  their  accommodation  lie  Mis- 
sisuppi  has  been  spanned  with  several  bridges. 
The  numerous  railroads  crossing  these  trunk 
lines  give  Iowa  extended  facilities  of  commu- 
nication with  the  states  lying  ix>  the  north  and 
the  south.  The  assessed  value  of  the  3,643  m. 
of  railroad  in  the  state  in  1872  was  $18,842,592. 
The  railroads  lying  wholly  or  partly  within  the 
state,  together  with  their  termini,  are  indicated 
in  the  following  table,  which  shows  also  the 
number  of  miles  completed  within  the  state  in 
1878,  and  the  entire  length  of  the  various  lines : 
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— The  present  constitution  of  Iowa  was  adopted 
in  convention,  March  5,  1857.  It  grants  tlie 
right  of  voting  to  every  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  has  resided  in  the  state  six 
months  and  in  the  county  60  days.  The  gen- 
eral election  is  held  ou  tlie  second  Tuesday  in 
October,  except  id  the  years  of  the  preddential 
election,  when  it  occurs  on  the  Tuesday  nest 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November.  The  le- 
gislature consists  of  a  senate  of  50  members 
elected  for  four  years,  half  biennially,  and  a 
house  of  100  members  elected  biennially.  Sen- 
ators must  be  25  and  representjttiyes  21  years 
of  age,  and  otherwise  must  have  the  quauflca- 
tions  of  voters.  In  all  elections  by  the  lepsla- 
tare  votes  are  pven  wa  soee.  The  le^slature 
meets  on  the  second  Monday  of  January  bien- 
nially (even  years).  The  governor  and  lienten- 
ant  governor  are  chosen  by  a  plurality  of  votes, 
iind  hold  office  for  two  years.  They  must  be 
^it  leaat  30  years  of  age,  and  have  been  citi- 
zens and  residents  for  two  years  next  preceding 
election.  The  salary  of  the  governor  is  $3,000 
per  annum.  The  secretary  of  state,  auditor  of 
state,  treasurer  of  state,  register  of  state  land 
office,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
.  are  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years,  and 
have  each  a  salary  of  $2,200.  The  lieutenant 
governor  and  attorney  general  (salary  $1,600) 
are  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  supreme 
court  clerk  and  reporter  are  elected  for  four 
years.  The  adjutant  and  inspector  general 
(salary  $2,000)  and  state  librarian  (salary 
$1,200)  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  two 
years.  The.judidal  power  is  vested  in  a  su- 
preme courtj  district  courts,  and  such  other 
courts,  inferior  to  the  supreme  court,  as  the 
legislature  may  establish.  The  supreme  court, 
with  appellate  jurisdiction  only  in  chancery 
cases,  consists  of  four  judges  elected  by  the 
people  for  sis  years,  one  every  second  year, 
und  the  one  having  the  shortest  time  to  serve 
is  chief  justice.  Judges  of  the  district  court 
are  elected  in  single  aistriots  (of  which  there 
are  now  13)  for  four  years.  The  salary  of  su- 
preme court  judges  is  $4,000,  and  of  district 
judges  $3,200  per  annum.  A  district  attorney 
is  elected  in  each  judicial  district  for  four  years. 
There  are  also  13  circuit  courts,  each  with  one 
jndgc,  the  circuits  having  the  same  boiindaries 
as  the  jndidal  districts.  The  county  officers 
consist  of  a  board  of  supervisors,  anditor,  clerk, 
treasurer,  recorder,  sheriff,  superintendent  of 
common  schools,  surveyor,  and  coroner.  The 
counties  are  subdivided  into  townships,  each 
of  which  elects  three  trustees,  a  clerk,  justices 
of  the  peace,  constables,  and  road  supervisors. 
Among  the  general  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion are  the  following :  The  credit  of  the  state 
shall  not  be  ^ven  for  any  pnrpose ;  deficits  in 
the  revenue  may  be  made  np  by  borrowing 
money,  but  the  sum  not  to  exceed  $250,000  at 
any  one  time ;  debt  may  be  contracted  to  repel 
invasion  or  suppress  insurrection ;  no  corpora- 
tion shall  be  created  by  special  law ;  stock- 
holders in  banks  shall  be  indiridually  liable  to 
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donble  the  amount  of  the  stock,  and  liillholders 
shall  have  preference  over  other  creditors ; 
suspension  of  spede  payment  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted ;  no  new  county  shall  be  made  of  less 
than  432  sq.  m.,  nor  shall  any  existing  county 
be  reduced  below  that  size ;  no  lease  of  agri- 
cultural lands  shall  be  for  more  than  20  years ; 
aliens,  residents  of  the  state,  may  hold  and 
transmit  real  estate ;  imprisonment  for  debt  is 
prohibited  except  in  cases  of  fraud ;  parties  in 
snit  may  be  witnesses ;  dueUists  are  disqualified 
from  holding  any  office ;  the  le^slature  is  pro- 
hibitedfrora  granting  (Mvorces,  or  authorizing 
lotteries ;  in  dl  prosecutions  for  libel  the  truth 
maybe  given  in  justification.  The  constitution 
requires  a  census  to  be  taken  in  1876  and  every 
ten  years  thereafter ;  bnt  a  state  census  has 
been  taken  at  frequent  intervals.  In  18^3  the 
death  penalty  as  a  pnnishment  for  crime  was 
abolished  by  a  vote  of  29  to  17  in  the  senate 
and  66  to  22  in  the  house ;  and  it  was  provided 
that  aU  crimes  previously  punishable  with  death 
should  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  life, 
and  that  in  these  cases  the  governor  shaU  not 
be  empowered  to  grant  a  piuTion  except  npon 
the  recommendation  of  the  general  assembly. 
The  executive  conncU  is  required  on  the  first 
Monday  of  March  in  each  year  to  aaaess  all  the 
property  of  every  railroad  company  in  the  state 
used  in  the  operation  of  their  roads ;  and  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  company 
to  report  under  oath  the  necessary  facts  for 
such  assessment.  All  railroad  property  is  tax- 
able at  the  same  rates  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  individuals.  So  distinction  is  made 
in  law  between  the  husband  and  the  wife  in 
regard  to  property.  One  third  in  value  of  all 
the  real  estate  of  either,  upon  the  death  of  the 
other,  goes  to  the  survivor  in  fee  simple.  Nei- 
ther is  liable  for  the  separate  debts  of  the  other. 
The  wife  may  make  contracts  and  incur  liabili- 
ties which  may  be  enforced  by  or  against  her 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  she  were  unmarried ; 
and  so  a  married  woman  may  sue  and  be  sued 
without  the  husband  being  joined  in  the  action. 
Iowa  is  represented  in  congress  by  nine  repre- 
sentatives and  two  senators,  and  has  therefore 
11  votes  in  the  electoral  college.— The  total 
bonded  debt  of  the  state  in  November,  1873, 
was  $548,056.  Thereceiptsinto  the  state  treas- 
ury during  the  two  years  ending  Nov.  1, 1878, 
amounted  to  $2,407,888,  and  the  disbnrsements 
to  $3,446,680.  The  income  was  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources : 
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The  total  valuation  of  taxable  property  after 
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The  valuation  for  1878  indaded  38,780,889 
acres  of  land;  reported  value,  $317,907,148; 
reported  value  of  town  tots,  $47,643,586; 
equalized  value  of  lands  and  town  lots,  $273,- 
797,687;  value  of  personal  property,  $71,683,- 
867;  of  railroad  property,  $18,886,626;  re- 
ported total  value,  $856,088,626;  total  equal- 
ized value,  $364,336,580.  The  entire  tax  in 
1872  amounted  to  $10,711,835,  aa  follows: 
state  tax,  24  mills,  $909,464 ;  county,  $1,460,- 
784;  insane  hospital,  $317,691 ;  county  achool, 
$402,435;  district  school,  $8,954,310;  bridge, 
$705,445;  road,  $360,700;  special,  $488,108; 
judgment  and  bond,  $698,471 ;  corporation, 
$340,859;  railroad,  $1,829,808.— The  college 
for  the  blind  at  Vinton  receives  students  who 
are  citizens  of  the  state  free  of  charge  for 
board  and  tuition.  This  school  is  strictiy  edu- 
catJonal,  and  not  for  the  treatment  of  disease, 
Sinoe  its  opening  in  1858,  369  pnpila  have  been 
admitted ;  the  number  attending  in  1873  waa 
113,  who  were  instructed  by  10  teachers.  The 
total  current  expenditures  for  the  two  years 
ending  Nov.  4, 1878,  amounted  to  $51,173  In 
strnction  is  afforded  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of 
the  state,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  35  years, 
by  the  institution  at  Oonncil  Bluffs;  such  per 
sons  may  reodve  thrar  board  and  instruction 
free  of  chaise  :for  a  period  of  seven  years  Es- 
tablished in  1855,  this  institution  in  1873  had 
7  instructors  and  119  pupils;  the  carrent  ei 
pensea  for  the  two  years  ending  Nov.  1  1878, 
were  $66,231.  Iowa  has  two  hospitals  for  the 
insane :  one  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  which  at  the  end 
of  1873  had  495  inmates,  and  for  which  $229, 
441  had  been  expended  during  the  previous 
two  years ;  and  the  other  at  Independence, 
■which  waa  opened  in  May,  1873,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  had  153  patients.  Of  the  pi 
tients  treated  in  the  former  during  the  two 
years  ending  with  1873,  28-16  per  cent,  had 
recovered,  21-65  per  cent,  had  improved,  and 

*  Partly  esthnat^d,^  Bome  counties  not  LqtIii^  Teport«d. 
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27-64  per  cent,  had  remained  stationary,  Iowa 
has  three  soldiers'  orphans'  homes,  at  Cedar 
Falls,  Davenport,  and  Glenwood,  The  sup- 
port of  these  institutJons  during  1873  cost  the 
state  $146,060,  besides  $12,000  expended  for 
improvements  and  $560  for  libraries.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  there  were  in  these  homes  508 
children,  of  whom  256  wore  at  Cedar  Falls, 
154  in  Davenport,  and  98  at  Glenwood.  There 
is  a  reform  scnoo!  for  boys  at  Eldora,  and  one 
for  pris  near  Salem,  In  1873  there  were  in 
the  former  146  boys  and  in  the  latter  H  girls. 
The  cost  of  the  boys'  school  for  the  two  years 
ending  Nov.  1,  1873,  was  $83,081,  and  of  the 
^ris'  $3,250,  The  penitentiary  at  Port  Madi- 
son has  818  cells,  and  at  the  close  of  1878  con- 
tained 276  convicts,  of  whom  68  were  sen- 
tenced by  the  United  States.  The  labor  of  the 
convicts  who  are  employed  within  the  prison 
is  disposed  of  by  contract  at  40i  cents  a  day 
for  each  laborer.  The  number  thus  employed 
in  1878  was  358,  and  the  earnings  from  this 
source  for  two  years  amounted  to  $64,081. 
These  contracts  will  expire  Jan.  1, 1875,  when 
it  is  believed  that  much  higher  rates  will  be 
realized.  The  institution  is  self-sustaining. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  two  years  ending 
Nov.  1,  1873,  were  $134,899,  and  the  expendi- 
tures $118,912,  Another  penitentiary  is  in 
process  of  construction  at  Anamosa,  in  Jones 
county. — According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the 
total  number  of  eduoalional  institutions  in 
Iowa  was  7,496,  having  9,319  teachers,  of 
whom  6,663  were  females,  and  217,654  pupils. 
There  were  7,323  public  schools,  with  8,866 
teachers  and  205,933  pupils;  31  colleges,  with 
139  teachers  and  8,061  students;  34acadeniics, 
with  103  teachers  and  3,888  pupils;  and  100 
private  schools,  with  136  teachers  and  4,873 
pupils.  The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $8,570,093,  of  which  $63,150 
was  from  endowment,  $8,347,629  from  tasa-- 
tion  and  public  funds,  and  $159,314  from  tui- 
tion and  other  sources.  The  system  of  public 
schools  is  snbstantiBlly  the  same  as  that  adopted 
in  1868  The  constitution  of  1857  vested  the 
management  of  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  state  in  a  board  of  education,  consbting  of 
the  governor,  the  lieutenant  governor,  and  an 
elected  member  from  each  judicial  district  in 
the  state.  Tliis  body  was  not  empowered  to  levy 
ta':(s  or  make  appropriations  of  money  for 
school  purposes,  but  was  required  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  all  the  youths  of  the  state 
through  a  system  of  common  schools;  such 
sihoob  to  be  oi^anized  and  kept  in  every 
school  district  at  least  three  monthsa  year,  and 
any  district  failing  to  do  so  for  two  consecutive 
years  may  be  deprived  of  its  portion  of  the 
school  fund.  The  permanent  scnool  fund  em- 
braces all  lands  granted  to  the  state  by  the 
general  government  for  schools,  and  all  estates 
of  deceased  persons  who  have  died  without 
leaving  a  wiU  or  heir.  The  money  paid  for 
exemption  from  military  duty,  and  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  all  tines  collected  in  the  several  coun- 
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ties  for  any  breacb  if  the  penal  Idwi,  mu't 
be  applied  to  the  support  of  oommoii  aeliools 
or  tlie  cstabliBhmeiit  of  hhranes,  as  the  board 
of  education  may  provide  Ednuitioiial  funds 
must  be  distributed  amoi^  the  districti  in  pro 
portion  to  ttc  number  of  personi  between  5 
and  31  years  of  age  The  board  of  cdui  ation 
was  abolished  in  186+  The  school  sjatem  of 
the  state  contemplates  a  threefold  phn  of 
superintendence,  state,  connty,  and  distnct 
There  is  a  state  superintendent  of  public  m- 
struclJon,  and  a  superintendent  for  each  conn 
ty,  while  the  generil  supervision  of  the  diatnct 
IS  vested  in  a  board  of  directors  The  follow 
ing  are  tie  moat  important  stitistics  of  the 
pmilio  schools  for  lb73 
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The  amount  of  the  permanent  school  fund  o 


N"ov.  1, 1873,  was  $3,394,742,  on  which  the  in- 
terest for  1878  amounted  to  $276,788.  The 
total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  amonnted 
to  $4,239,456,  of  which  $3,348,676  was  for 
teachers'  salaries.  The  total  cost  of  education 
m  1873  was  $3  38  per  capita  based  on  the  total 
popnlation,  $8  80  on  the  school  population  (be- 
tween 6  and  21  years  old),  $13  17  on  the  en- 
rollment, ISO  71  on  the  average  attendance, 
$17  76  on  the  number  of  heads  of  families,  and 
$15  17  on  the  nnmber  ot  adnlt  males.  Based 
on  taiable  property,  the  cost  was  11-69  mills 
on  the  dollar,  including  6'17  mills  for  tuition, 
3  24  for  incidentals,  and  3-18  for  the  erection 
of  school  houses.  Although  normal  instruction 
11  afforded  by  several  institutions  in  the  state, 
Iowa  has  no  state  school  devoted  exclusively  t( 
tiie  trfuning  of  teachers.  The  st 
association  meets  annually,  and  t 
merouB  county  institutes.  Tea( 
public  schools  are  required  to  hold  ci 
obtwned  by  examination,  and  issued  by  county 
supcrintandents  for  a  term  not  esceeding  one 
year.  Prior  to  September,  1873,  examinations 
were  conducted  and  perpetual  state  certificates 
granted  by  a  state  board  of  examiners  consist- 
ing of  the  faculty  of  the  state  nniversity ;  but 
this  board  has  been  abolislied  The  most  im 
portant  educational  mstitutiuns  of  Iowa,  witli 
the  number  of  instrnctors  and  pupils  during 
the  vear  1873-'4,  were 
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The  state  universit*  comprises  academical  nor 
mal,  medical,  and  liw  departments  In  the 
first  named,  hesidei  a  preparatory  course  of 
two  years,  there  la  a  four  years'  onrn:,ulura 
flfiording  three  courses,  cla^cal,  philosophi 
cal,  and  scientitic  The  course  m  the  law  de- 
partment covers  one,  and  in  the  medical  de- 
partment two  Tears  Of  the  551  students  of 
the  university  in  J873,  8S  were  m  Uie  law 
70  m  the  medical,  and  17  m  the  normal  de 
partment  The  income  from  June  30  1871 
to  Oa  1,  1878,  amounted  to  $128  419,  and 
the  disbursements  to  $103,41o  The  stite 
ftgncultural  college  has  received  the  con 
gressional  land  grant  for  the  promotion  of  m 
struction  in  agni.ulture  and  the  mechmic  art 


In  the  regulation  of  this  institution  tn  o  inter 
eatmg  experiments  have  been  made,  and  are 
regarded  a*  successful  1,  the  umon  of  manual 
labor  with  mtelleotual  exercise  as  a  part  of  the 
course,  students  being  required  to  devote  an 
average  of  2 J  hours  a  day  throughout  the  col 
lege  year  to  mannal  labor ,  S  co-educatton  of 
theseses.  The  institution  has  extensive  gronnda 
and  valuable  collections  Courses  of  instrne 
tion  are  provided  m  agnculture  four  years 
horticulture  and  forestry,  stock  breedmg  me 
ehamcal  engmeenng  civil  engineering,  mimng 
engineering  architecture,  "general  science  for 
ladies,"  military  tactics  and  engmeenng,  nor 
mil  course  and  conroe  m  bee  keeping  The 
Norwegian  Luther  college  the  largest  Norwe 
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^an  institut'wm  of  the  kind  in  the  ooantry,  was 
eatabhshed  by  the  Norwe^an  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran synod  of  Iowa  and  adjacent  statea,  and 
is  under  the  dh^eotion  of  that  body.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  centributiona,  and  aflorda 
instruction  free  to  all  students.  The  plan  of 
the  Iowa  Wealejan  uniyeraity  embraces  a  de- 
partment of  the  liberal  arts,  comprising  classi- 
cal, sciontific,  normal,  and  preparatory  coursea; 
a  department  of  technology,  inoludii^  coursee 
in  fine  art  and  industrial  art ;  and  departments 
of  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  Both  sexes 
are  admitted.  Instruction  in  theology  is  afEord- 
ed.  by  the  Wartbarg  seminary  (Lutheran)  at 
OasstowD,  the  Swedish  Lutheran  mission  insti- 
tute at  Keokuk,  the  German  theological  school 
of  the  Worthweat  (Presbyterian)  at  Dnbuque, 
and  the  theological  department  of  the  Wesleyan 
nniveraity  (Methodist  Epiacopal)  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, with  cflarses  in  English  and  German;  in 
law,  by  the  law  departmenta  of  the  atate  and 
the  Wesdeyan  university;  in  medicine,  by  the 
medical  department  of  the  state  university,  the 
department  of  pharmacy  in  the  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity, and  the  college  oi  physiciana  and  sur- 
geona  established  iuKeoknk  in  1849,  which  had 
10  instructors  and  142  pupils  in  1873 ;  and  in 
sdence,  by  the  state  agricultural  college. — Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were  in 
Iowa  333  newspapers  and  periodicals,  having 
an  ^gregate  circulation  of  319,090,  and  isau- 
ing  16,403,380  copies  annually.  There  were 
33  daily,  with  a  circulation  of  19,800;  3  tri- 
weekly, 1,660;  1  semi-weekly,  1,000;  196  week- 
ly, 187,840;  3  semi-monthly,  3,400;  5  month- 
ly_,  3,950;  2  bi-monthly,  750;  1  quarterly,  700. 
~  18  of  187S  returned  as  pubhshed 
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Iowa  32  daily  newspapers,  3  tri-weekly,  6 
semi-weekly,  273  weekly,  2  semi-monthly,  19 
monthly,  and  1  bi-montiily.  The  total 
her  of  libraries  in  1870  was  3,540,  confc. 
673,000  volumes.  Of  these,  3,887  with 
749  volwnea  were  private,  and  1,158  with 
377,851  volumes  were  other  than  private,  in- 
cluding 1  atate,  with  11,000  volumes;  28  town, 
city,  &c.,  with  33,808;  11  court  and  law,  with 
944;  15  achool,  college,  &e.,  with  18,747 ;  999 
Sunday  school,  with  278,251 ;  85  church, 
with  26,584;  and  18  circulating  libraries,  with 
30,367  volumes.  The  chief  libraries  are  the 
atate  library  in  Des  Moines,  which  in  1874  bad 
13,000  volumes,  excluaive  of  4,000  duplicates; 
the  Keokuk  hbrary  association,  7,000;  state  his- 
torical sodety,  Iowa  City,  8,800 ;  public  libra- 
ry of  Burlington,  5,398;  and  Jefferson  county 
hbrary  asaotaation,  Fwrfeld,  3,480.  The  state 
historical  society  at  Iowa  City  is  partly  sup- 
ported and  controlled  by  the  state.  A  chief 
objeet  is  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
historical  works,  manuscripts,  relies,  &c.,  per- 
taining to  the  history  of  the  state.— In  1870 
the  state  contained  2,763  reli^ous  organiza- 
tions, having  1,446  edifices  with  431,709  sit- 
tings, and  property  valued  at  |5, 730,853.  The 
various  denominations  were  represented  as 
follows: 
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— Iowa  derives  its  name  (slud  to  mean  in  the 
language  of  the  Indians  "the  beaulaftil  land") 
from  the  river  so  called,  and  was  ori^nally  a 
part  of  the  vast  territories  included  in  Louisi- 
ana, ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1808.  The 
first  settlement  of  whites  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  atate  waa  made  by  Julien  Du- 
buque, a  Canadian  Frenchman,  who  in  1788 
obtained  a  grant  of  a  lai'ge  tract,  including  the 
present  city  of  Dubuque  and  the  rich  mineral 
lands  in  its  vicinity.  Here  he  built  a  small 
fort,  and  carried  on  the  mining  of  lead  and 
trade  with  the  Indians  until  his  death  in  1810. 
In  1834  the  territory  now  included  in  Iowa  was 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan,  and 
m  1836  under  that  of  Wisconsin.  No  steps 
were  taken  toward  its  further  settlement  till 
the  spring  of  1833,  when  aeveral  companies  of 
Americans  from  IlUnois  and  other  states  set- 
tled in  the  vicinity  of  Burlington;  and  at  a 
later  period  settlements  were  made  at  other 
points  along  the  Mis^s^ppi.  On  June  13, 
1838,  Iowa  was  erected  into  a  separate  terri- 
tory ;  and  on  July  4  ensuing  the  new  govern- 
ment waa  formally  installed  at  Burhngton. 
Under  its  territorial  organization  Iowa  in- 
eluded  all  the  country  N.  of  Missouri,  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  and  to  the 
British  line,  and  consequently  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  state  oi  Minnesota  and  the  whole 
of  Dakota  territory,  with  an  area  of  194,603 
sq.  m.  In  1839  the  government  removed  to 
Iowa  City.  In  1844  a  state  constitution  waa 
formed,  and  a  petition  sent  to  congress  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Union.  This  was  not  granted, 
on  account  of  the  constitutional  limits  assumed ; 
and  by  an  act  of  March  3,  1845,  congress  de- 
fined the  boundaries  that  would  be  acceptable. 
The  next  year  the  proposed  boundaries  were 
approved  by  a  convention  assembled  for  the 
purpose;  and  on  Dec.  38,  1846,  Iowa  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  The  capital  was  re- 
moved to  Des  Moinea  in  1857.     On  Jan.  24, 
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1855,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
submitting  to  the  people  the  question  of  ealhng 
a  constitntioiml  eonyeution.  The  proposition 
haying  been  approved,  an  election  of  delegates 
was  held  in  Sovember,  1856.  On  Jan.  19, 
1857,  the  convention  met  in  Iowa  City  and 
framed  the  present  constitution,  which  was 
ratified  on  Aug,  3, 1857,  bj  a  vote  of  40,811  to 
38,631.  The  word  "white,"  where  it  had 
been  used  in  defining  the  qnalificationa  of  elec- 
tors, the  basis  of  representation,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  militia  duty,  was  stricken  ont  by  acts  ot 
the  le^ature,  subsequently  approved  by  the 
people  in  1868.  The  question  of  revising  the 
constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  in. 
1870,  when  a  majority  voted  against  it.  A  report 
on  the  geolo^cal  survey  ot  the  state  dui-ing 
1866-9,  by_ Charles  A.  White,  state  geologist, 
was  publislied  in  Des  Moines  in  1870  (2  vols.). 
lOWl.  I.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Wisconsin,  , 
bounded  N.  by  Wisconsin  river,  and  drwned 
by  the  branohes  of  the  Pebatonica;'  area,  720 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  24,544,  The  surface  is 
irregular  and  thinly  timbered.  Lead  is  aban- 
dant,  and  copper  and  zinc  are  found.  The 
Prairie  du  Chien  division  of  the  Milwaukee 
and  8t.  Paul  railroad  passes  along  the  S.  bor- 
der, and  the  Mineral  Point  railroad  terminates 
at  the  county  seat.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  760,166  bushels  of  wheat,  705,792 
of  Indian  corn,  803,951  of  oats,  40,867  of  bar- 
ley, 35,857  of  flaxseed,  145,141  of  potatoes, 
48,758  lbs.  of  wool,  73,896  of  hops,  84,023  of 
flax,  547,388  of  butter,  and  38,054  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  9,871  horses,  10,064  milch  cows, 
17,460  other  catfle,  13,756  sheep,  and  38,235 
swine;  22  manufactories  of  carriages,  7  of 
cabinet  furniture,  5  of  pig  lead,  1  of  paints,  8 
of  saddlery  and  harness,  3  flour  mills,  4  brew- 
eries, and  2  zino-smelting  establishments.  Cap- 
ital, Mineral  Point.  II.  An  £.  county  of  Iowa, 
intersected  by  the  river  of  the  same  name 
and  the  N.  fork  of  the  English  river:  area, 
576  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  16,644.  It  has  an 
nndalating  and  well  wooded  surface,  and  a 
fertile  soil.  The  Chicago,  Eock  Island,  and 
Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  county. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  631,148 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,281,123  of  Indian  corn, 
267,049  of  oats,  111,882  of  potatoes,  499,879 
lbs.  of  butter,  31,877  of  wool,  and  30,703  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  6,564  horses,  6,481  milch 
cows,  10,993  other  cattle,  8,806  sheep,  and 
31,590  swine;  4  manufactories  of  carriages,  4 
of  saddlery  and  harness,  1  of  woollen  goods,  4 
of  brick,  4  fiour  mills,  and  a  cotton  and  wool- 
len print  works.     Capital,  Marengo. 

IOWA  CITT,  the  capital  of  Johnson  oo.,  Iowa, 
and  from  1889  to  1857  the  seat  of  the  territo- 
rial and  state  government,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Iowa  river  (here  navigable  by 
steamboats),  80  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  on  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  railroad,  130 
ra.  E.  of  Des  Moines ;  pop.  in  1850,  1,250;  in 
1860,  5,314;  in  1870,  5,914.  Since  the  census 
flie  city  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  population 
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now  (1874)  is  about  9,000.  It  is  built  upon 
the  highest  of  three  plateaus,  150  it  above  the 
river,  and  is  surrounded,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  It  is  tbe 
seat  of  the  state  university,  which  has  an  at- 
tendance of  600  students  in  the  academical, 
law,  and  medical  departments,  an  extensive 
laboratory,  and  a  library  of  6,500  volumes. 
The  university  occupies  four  buildings,  the 
largest  having  been  erected  by  the  federal  gov- 
eramont  for  the  territorial  capitol.  In  connec- 
tion with  its  medical  department  is  Mercy  hos- 
pital, with  roomy  wards  and  private  apart- 
ments. (See  Iowa.)  The  county  offices  and 
court  house  are  the  other  principal  pnblic 
buildings.  There  are  several  flouring  nulls  in 
operation,  and  the  river  fnrnishes  motive  pow- 
er for  various  other  manufactories.  The  city 
contains  two  national  banks,  the  state  histori- 
cal society's  rooms,  with  a  library  of  about 
8,500  volumes,  fonr  ward  schools,  three  acad- 
emies, a  commercial  college,  a  daaly  and  three 
weekly  (one  Bohemian)  newspapers,  a  semi- 
monthly periodical  (published  by  the  students 
in  the  university),  and  15  churches. 

lOWABlVEB.    See  Iowa. 

I0W18,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  beloi^- 
ing  to  the  Dakota  family.  They  call  themselves 
Pahucha,  "Dusty  Nose,"  but  were  called  by 
some  Algonquin  tribes  lowas,  and  by  others 
Mascontin  or  Pi'airie  Nadouesais.  Marquette  in 
1678  lays  them  down  as  the  Pahoutet,  back  of 
the  Des  Moines.  They  consisted  of  eight  clans : 
the  Ea^e,  Wolf,  Bear,  and  Buffalo,  still  exist- 
ing, and  the  Pigeon,  Elk,  Beaver,  and  Snake, 
now  extinct.  Each  of  these  was  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  way  of  cutting  the  hair.  The 
Jesuit  Father  AndrS  preached  to  a  band  of 
them  about  1675,  and  ten  years  later  a  delega- 
tion met  and  wept  over  Perrot,  according  to 
the  Sioux  fashion,  at  his  temporary  fort  on  the 
Wisconan.  Their  country  was  then  in  about 
lat  43°  N.,  12  days'  journey  west  of  Green 
bay.  In  1700  they  were  on  the  MMikato,  and 
like  tbe  Sioux  were  at  war  with  all  the  west- 
em  Algonquin  tribes.  Charlevoix  mentions 
that  the  great  pipestone  quarry  was  on  their 
territory,  and  says  they  were  famous  in  all  the 
west  as  pedestrians,  being  able  to  travel  25  or 
SO  leagues  a  day  when  alone;  and  the  names 
of  chiefs  show  that  they  pride  themselves  on 
their  walking.  They  were  constantly  at  war, 
and  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  were 
involved  with  the  Osages,  and  soon  after  with 
the  Omahas  and  Sious.  They  seem  to  have 
numbered  then  about  1,600.  They  defeated 
the  Osages  in  1803,  but  soon  after  lost  severe- 
ly by  smallpox;  some  years  later  many  of  tbem 
were  kiUed  and  taken  by  the  Sioux,  and  in  1815 
they  were  agdn  decimated  by  disease.  The 
TTnited  States  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Wyingwaha  or  Hardheart  and  other  chiefs, 
Sept.  16,  1815.  By  mother  treaty,  made  with 
Gen.  Clark  on  Aug.  4,  1824,  Mah^kah  or 
White  Oloud,  the  greatest  chief  in  the  annals 
of  the  tribe,  and  Manehana  or  Great  Walker, 
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ceded  all  the  Iowa  lands  in  the  territory  of 
Missouri,  for  $500  down  and  $500  anniially  for 
tea  jears,  the  United  States  agreeing  to  snp- 
port  a  hlackamith  and  assist  the  tribe  with 
agricultural  implements,  cattle,  &c.  Their  chief 
villages  at  this  time  were  on  the  Iowa  aid  Des 
Uoines.  The  next  year  Clark  and  Lewis  Cass 
endeavored  tfl  eatabliBh  peace  between  tHem 
and  the  Sious.  A  part  of  the  Sacs  and  Foses 
were  then  jointly  interested  with  them  in  some 
of  the  territory  between  the  Iowa  ^d  Des 
Moines,  and  have  continued  to  be  their  friends 
and  neighbors.  The  intrusion  of  whites  on  their 
valnahle  lead  lands  led  to  tronble  and  com- 
pltunts;  but  the  influence  of  liquor,  with  war 
and  disease,  was  beginning  to  destroy  the  tribe. 
The  Towaa,  numbering  993,  were  removed  by 
the  treaty  of  Sept.  17,  18S6,  and  placed  on  the 
west  banik  of  the  Missouri  above  Wolf  river; 
but  a  part  broke  off  the  next  year  and  became 
vagrants,  living  by  theft  and  hunting  on  grounds 
of  other  tribes.  Every  year  showed  a  decline, 
the  chiefs  leading  in  intemperance,  and  many 
of  the  tribe  being  killed  annually  in  liquor.  A 
Presbyterian  mission  and  manual  labor  school 
eamestly  maintained,  from  1885  to  186fl,  iailed 
to  save  tills  people.  By  1846  they  had  de- 
clined bo  706  in  number.  Their  territory  was 
then  bounded  E.  by  the  Missouri  and  N.  by  the 
Great  Semahaw.  By  the  treaty  of  March  6, 
1861,  the  tribe,  reduced  then  to  305  sonla, 
ceded  all  but  a  reservation  of  16,000  acres.  In 
1869.  they  agreed  to  sell  this  and  remove,  but 
subsequently  retracted,  merely  ^ving  part  to 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  who  actndly  sold  their 
reservation.  Out  of  a  population  of  only  393 
the  lowaB  in  1894  had  41  men  in  the  United 
States  armies,  who  were  improved  by  the  dis- 
cipline, and  adopted  civilized  customs.  Since 
the  tribe  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of 
the  Friends,  some  progress  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  sobriety  and  industry.  In  1872  they 
numbered  235,  and  were  quite  favorable  to 
the  school,  which  contained  63  pupils  all 
dressed  in  oivihzed  garb,  and  to  the  orphans' 
industrial  home.  They  had  700  acres  cultiva- 
ted, 18  frame  honses,  and  20  log  houses.  Their 
produce  amounted  to  $2,685,  and  their  stock 
was  valued  at  $7,900.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment holds  $57,500  for  the  lowas,  the  in- 
terest of  wiuch  is.paid  yearly  to  the  heads  of 
families;  and  the  nsnal  Indian  goods  are  not 
now  furnished,  being  replaced  by  useful  arti- 
cles.— An  Iowa  grammar  by  the  Rev.  S.  M. 
Irvin  and  William  Hamilton,  illustrating  the 
principles  of  the  language,  and  a  primer,. were 
published  at  the  Iowa  mission  in  1848. 

IPEClCtfUVIU,  a  name  given  by  the  aborigines 
of  Brazil  to  various  roots  which  possess  emetie 
properties.  The  root  thus  designated  in  the 
pharmacopceias  does  not  appear  to  be  one  of 
these,  but  of  the  eepkaiU»  ipecaeuonlia,  called 
poaya  in  Bradl,  a  small  plant  of  the  natural 
order  rabiaeem,  suborder  cinehtmacew.  It 
grows  in  the  thick  and  shady  woods  of  Brazil 
and  Colombia,  flowering  in  January  and  Feb- 


niary,  at  which  season  the  root  is  collected 
by  the  native  Indians  and  taken  to  the  chief 
ports  for  exportation.  The  pieces  are  a  few 
inches  long  and  of  the  size  of  straws,  much 
bent  and  sometimes  branched,  and  in  the  gen- 
uine article  always  knotted  on  the  surface  by 
rings  and  depressions  which  have  given  it  the 
designation  of  annulated.  The  central  portion 
is  ligneous,  and  possesses  the  virtue  of  the 
plant  in  a  much  less  de^ee  than  the  cortical 
covering  of  the  root.  The  different  colors  of 
this  portion,  sometimes  red,  brown,  or  gray, 
have  led  to  the  mistake  of  referring  the  root  to 
different  varieties  of  the  plant  according  to 
these  colors.  The  alkaloid  principle,  called 
emetia,  has  been  separated  in  an  impure  state 
from  the  cortical  part  of  the  brown  root  in  the 
proportion  of  16  per  cent.,  and  from  the  red 
of  14  per  cent.  This  principle,  to'whieh  the 
emetic  property  of  the  plant  is  owing,  is  hard- 
ly to  be  obtained  pure,  but  is  probably  a  salt, 


the  alkaloid  uniting  with  many  acids  to  form 
crystallizable  salts.  It  appears  as  a  white  pow- 
der without  odor,  and  of  slightly  bitter  taste. 
The  root  of  psychetria  emetiea,  growing  in 
Peru  and  Colombia,  has  been  known  as  ipeca- 
cuanha ttriata,  and  the  root  of  various  spe- 
cies of  Bichardmnia  as  7.  undulata.  Vari- 
ous species  of  ionidiuja  produce  white  ipecac. 
All  of  these  roots  are  emetic,  and  the  /.  ttriata 
and  I.  undulata  hare  been  found  to  contain 
emetia.  The  British  government  has  made  suc- 
cessful experiments  in  raising  ipecacuanha  in  In- 
dia, and  supplies  of  the  drug  will  probably  here- 
after be  furnished  by  that  country.  The  first 
plants  were  propagated  at  the  Edinburgh  tiotan- 
ic  garden  and  sent  out  in  Wardian  cases,  but 
they  have  since  been  propagated  in  India.  The 
plant  is  readily  multiplied  by  cuttings  of  the 
rhizome,  but  is  of  exceedingly  slow  growth. — 
Ipecacuanha  was  introduced  into  medical  prac- 
tice in  Europe  by  John  Helvetias,  grandfather 
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of  the  celebrated  author  of  that  name,  and 
with  such  success  that  a  large  sum  of  money 
and  public  honors  were  hestowed  by  LouiH 
XIV.  upon  the  physician  for  giving  publicity 
to  the  remedy,  which  he  had  kept  secret.  In 
large  doses  it  is  an  active  and  quick  but  mild 
emetic;  in  Bmaller,  a  diaphoretic  and  expecto- 
rant; and  in  still  smaller,. a  stimulant  to  the 
stomach.  It  acts  when  injected  into  the  blood 
oa  well  as  when  ^ven  by  the  stomach,  and  is 
consequently  entitled  to  be  called  a  specific 
emetic.  In  very  large  doses  it  diminishes  the 
rapidity  of  the  pulse.  Animals  may  be  killed 
by  it.  Itia  used  not  only  toempty  the  stomach, 
but  also  in  small  doses  in  diseases  of  the  bow- 
els especially  dysentery  and  diarrhisfl.  When 
first  introduced  into  European  practice,  it  was 
known  as  radw  antid/yienterica.  Ipecac  is 
employed  also  in  affections  of  the  respiratory 
Cleans,  especially  in  croup  and  the  bronchitis 
of  children.  Ita  preparations  are,  besides  the 
powder,  a  wine,  fluid  extract,  and  sirup.  It  is 
combined  with  ophun  in  Dover's  powder.  The 
dose  of  ipecacuanha  aa  an  emetic  is  20  grs.  or 
more;  as  an  expectorant,  ^  gr.  to  2  grs.  The 
dose  of  the  wine  varies  from  a  few  drops  to  a 
tablespoonful,  according  to  the  indications  of 
the  case.  The  sirup  is  weaker  than  the  wine. 
IPHICKATES,  an  Athenian  general  in  the  first 
half  of  the  4th  century  B.  C.  At  the  battle  of 
Onidus  he  captured  one  of  the  Spartan  trier- 
archs.  In  893  he  commanded  the  Athenian 
ausiliarics  at  the  battle  of  Leohteum,  in  which 
the  alhes  were  defeated  by  the  Lacedemonians 
under  Prasitas.  The  gueriKa  system  subse- 
quently adopted  by  tbe  belligerents  in  that  war 
seems  to  have  su^estcd  to  Iphici'ates  the  for- 
mation of  a  body  of  light-armed  foot  soldiers 
called  pe?((Mi(B,  with  whom  he  attacked  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Lacedtemoaian  army  near  Oorinth, 
and  almost  destroyed  it,  He  next  captured 
Sidus,  Orommyon,  and  lEno6  from  the  Spar- 
tens  ;  but  the  Athenians,  listening  to  Arrive 
calumnies,  deprived  him  of  his  command.  In 
389  he  was  reinvested  with  authority,  and  sent 
to  the  Hellespont  to  counteract-the  operations 
of  the  LacediBmonian  Auaxibius,  who  was  de- 
feated by  him  and  slain  in  the  following  year. 
After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  Iphicrates  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  Cotys,  a  Thraoian 
prince,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  allowed  him  to  found  the  town  of  Drys  in 
his  territory.  In  377  he  was  sent  with  20,000 
Greek  mercenaries  to  aid  the  Persian  satrap 
Phamabazus  in  reducing  Egypt  to  obedience. 
The  policy  of  Iphicrates  was  too  daring  for  the 
wary  barbarian.  The  commanders  quarrelled, 
and  the  Greek,  fearing  for  his  safety,  fled  to 
Athens,  where  he  was  delionnced  by  Phama- 
bazus for  causing  the  failure  of  the  ezpedition. 
The  Athenians  promised  to  punish  him,  hut  in 
the  nest  year  (373)  they  appointed  him  to  tie 
joint  command  of  the  armament  which  they 
sent  against  Oorcyra.  That  town  was  brought 
over  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  the  fleet 
which  the  Syracusan  tyrant  Dionysius  had  sent 
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to  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedfemonians  was 
defeated.  In  the  war  which  grew  out  of  the 
seizure  of  Thebes  by  the  Spartans,  Iphicrates 
commanded  the  Athenian  forces  sent  agiunst 
the  Thebans.  He  afterward  commanded  in 
Thrace  and  in  the  social  war,  in  conjunction 
with  Timotheus,  Menesthens,  and  Chares,  the 
last  of  whom  sought  to  shield  himself  from  the 
consequences  of  his  ignorance  by  prosecuting 
his  colleagues.  Iphicrates  was  acquitted,  and 
spent  his  latter  days  at  Athens. 

IPHICENIi,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra,  or,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, of  Theseus  and  Helena.  Agamemnon, 
hsTing  once  killed  a  stag  in  the  grove  of  Diana, 
sought  to  appease  the  offended  goddess  by 
vowing  that  whatever,  most  heautiiul,  was 
born  to  him  in  that  year  should  be  sacrificed 
to  her.  His  daughter  Iphjgenia  chanced  to  be 
born  within  the  period  specified ;  hut  the  king 
from  time  to  time  put  off  Uie  performance  of 
his  yow,  until  the  Grecian  armament  was  as- 
sembled in  the  port  of  Aulis  to  sail  against 
Troy,  The  winds  proving  unpropitious,  Cal- 
chas  the  seer  was  consulted,  and  replied  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon 
was  indispensable  to  propitiate  the  gods.  But 
Agamemnon  still  resisted,  and  only  yielded  to 
the  importunities  of  Menelaus.  When  Iphige- 
nia  was  about  to  be  immolated,  Diana  herself 
intervened  to  save  her,  and  bore  her  in  a  dond 
to  Tauris,  where  Iphigenia  became  her  priest- 
ess. Her  brother  Orestes  came  thither  in  or- 
der to  steal  the  image  of  Diana,  which  was 
believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  to 
transport  it  to  Hellas.  Iphigenia  recognized 
him,  and  aided  him  in  obtaining  the  desired 
image,  with  which  they  fled  to  Argos.  Iphige- 
nia afterward  carried  it  to  Sparta,  where  Sie 
acted  as  priestess  of  Diana  tUl  her  death. 

IPSADBIJL,  Aba  Sambil,  or  Ibn^mbel,  a  place 
in  lower  Nubia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
30  m.  8.  W.  of  Derr,  lat.  32"  22'  N.,  Ion.  81° 
40'  E.,  remarkable  for  two  of  the  most  per- 
fect and  magnificent  specimens  of  Egyptian 
rock-cut  temnles.  Both  have  front  walls  of 
sandstone,  ana  the  interiors  are  excavated  from 
the  solid  rock.  The  smaller  temple,  which 
Vilkinson  thinks  was  dedicated  to  Athor, 
stands  20  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Nile,  and 
has  a  front  of  90  ft.  adorned  with  sis  gigan- 
tic statues.  There  is  an  interior  hall  of  sis 
square  pillars,  a  transverse  corridor  with  a 
small  chamber  at  each  extremity,  and  an  asy- 
lum. The  whole  is  apparently  almost  as  per- 
fect aa  it  was  when  completed,  Burckhardt 
saw  and  first  described  this  temple  of  Isis,  as 
be  believed  it  to  he,  on  March  22,  1813,  and 
200  it.  in  the  rear  he  discovered  the  heads  of 
four  colossal  statues,  the  bodies  of  which  were 
buried  in  sand.  These  he  judged  to  belong  to 
the  finest  period  of  Egyptian  sculpture.  The 
rear  wall,  covered  wi&i  well  executed  hiero- 
glyphics, displayed  a  figure  of  hawk-headed 
Osiris  surmounted  by  a  globe,  and  Burckhardt 
predicted  that  the  clearing  away  of  the  sand 
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would  reTeal  a  temple  to  that  deity.  In  1817 
Belzoui,  asaiatcd  by  Oapta,  Irby  and  Mangles, 
removed  31  ft.  of  saad,  when  the  top  of  the 
entrance  was  reached.  This  second  and  larger 
temple,  standing  100  ft.  ahove  the  water  level, 
has  a  front  120  ft.  long  and  90  ft.  high,  aur- 
ronnded  ty  a  modAii^,  and  adorned  with  a 
cornice  and  frieze.  In  front,  seated  on  thrones, 
are  fonr  colossal  figares  65  ft.  high,  the  largest 
in  Nnbia  or  Egypt.  The  third  statue  from  the 
north  has  been  shattered  by  an  avalanche  from 
the  mountain,  and  a  porUon  of  the  head  lies  in 
the  lap  of  the  figure.  One  of  these  colossi  has 
a  face  7  ft.  long  and  meaaures  25  ft.  4  in.  across 
the  shoulders.  According  to  Wilkinson,  the 
fignrea  are  statnes  of  Ramcses  II     The  interior 


which  bei  „        d 

the  walla  exhibit  sculptures  lepreseutn^  bat 
tlea  and  triumphs  Kext  \i  the  p;reat  haU  ex 
tending  20O  ft  mt  >  the  rock  with  ranges  of 
massive  square  colnmna  adorned  n  ith  "tat ues 
Beyond  are  an  antechamber  and  the  lanctuary 
with  seveial  side  chambers  In  the  back 
ground  13  a  colossal  hgnre  aeatel  on  a  bench, 
and  there  are  simdar  statnes  in  the  side  cham 
hers  In  the  tentre  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  ped 
estal  on  which  Hoeron  thmka  a  sarciph^gna 
once  stood  and  hence  he  argues  that  the  inon 
ument  was  not  a  temple  bnt  the  aepnichro  of 
3  ting.  He  believes,  too,  from  the  scenes  of 
war  and  triumph  scnlptured  on  the  walls,  and 
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especially  from  four  painted  fij^rcs,  one  of 
which  in  red  he  takes  to  be  a  king,  that  the 
smaller  monnment  also  was  a  royal  sepulchre. 
Burekhardt  says  that  Ipaambul  served  as  a 
refuge  to  the  inhabitants  of  Beillany,  8  m. 
dist^mt,  against  the  annual  Incursions  of  a 
wftBtem  tvvbe  ol  Bedouins.  In  1812,  the  year 
previous  to  hia  visit,  the  natives  took  refuge 
there  with  their  cattle,  and  the  Bedonins,  after 
losing  several  men,  failed  to  force  the  place. 

IPSABl,  or  Pmn,  a  barren  and  rocky  island 
belonging  to  Turkey,  in  the  Grecian  archi- 
pelago, 10  m.  W.  of  Scio;  greatest  length  about 
6  m.,  breadth  5  m.  Thtrae  pai'te  of  it  which 
are  covered  with  a  thin  soil  have  been  carefidly 
cultn  ated,  afad  before  the  Greek  revolution  the 
1  land  was  prosperous  and  densely  populated, 
firming  one  of  the  most  important  marine 
-tdtiona  under  the  control  of  Cfreeks.  During 
the  war  it  earned  a  national  fame  by  the  devo- 
ti  n  and  bravery  of  its  mariners,  but  was  cap- 
tmed  and  almost  depopulated  by  the  Tnrka 
(Julj  5  1824) ;  since  that  time  it  has  been  of 
little  importMice.  There  is  but  one  town  upon 
the  island,  also  called  Ipsara,  and  having  hard- 
ly more  than  500  inhabitants.  It  is  situated 
on  the  8.  aide,  where  a  small  bay  affords  good 
anchorage ;  but  it  has  little  commerce,  and  the 
people  are  chiefly  supported  by  fishing. 

IPSCS  a  town  of  ancient  Phrj^ia  in  Asia 
Minor  probably  about  10  m.  S.  E.  of  Synnada, 
and  a  short  distance  N.  W,  of  the  modem 
village  of  Bnlavadin,  38  m.  E.  of  Aflum-Kara- 
hissar  It  b  famous  on  account  of  the  battle 
fought  in  801  B.  0.  (or  in  300,  as  Grote  con- 
jecturoa),  in  the  plain  near  it,  when  Antigonus 
and  his  son  Demetrius  were  disastrously  de- 
feated by  the  forces  of  Selencus,  Oassander, 
Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy.  Antigonus  (ell,  and 
the  victory  of  his  enemies  was  followed  by  a 
new  division  of  the  dominions  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  terminated  a  bloody  struggle 
of  20  years.  In  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  Ipsua 
was  the  seat  of  a  Christjan  bishop. 

IPSWICH,  a  town  of  Esses  co.,  Massachnsetts, 
on  both  aidea  of  Ipswich  river,  at  its  mouth, 
and  on  the  Eastern  railroad,  25  m.  N.  N.  E.  of 
Boston  pop.  in  1870, 8,720.  The  river,  which 
is  here  crosaed  by  two  stone  bridges,  one  built 
in  1784  and  the  other  in  1861,  affords  valuable 
water  power,  and  in  a  bay  of  the  same  name 
at  Its  mouth  there  is  an  excellent  harbor.  A 
number  of  vessels  are  owned  here,  and  the 
town  IS  interested  to  some  extent  in  the  coast- 
ing trade,  and  has  smaU  ship  yards.  There 
IS  a  woollen  mill,  producing  repellants,  but  the 
principal  manufactures  are  of  hosiery,  employ- 
ing 14  esteblishments,  and  of  boots  and  shoes. 
The  town  contwns  a  county  insane  asylnm,  a 
county  house  of  correction,  a  female  seminary 
established  in  1828  and  having  in  1872  9  in- 
structors and  00  pupils,  a  classic^  school  found- 
ed m  1650, 10  public  schools,  including  a  high 
school  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  public  library, 
and  sis  churches.  It  was  settled  in  1638.  Its 
Indian  nurae  was  Agawam  ("fishing  station"). 
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IPSWICH,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  river 
port  of  England,  capital  of  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, on  the  river  Orwell,  10  m.  from  the  sea 
and  65  m.  N.  E.  of  London;  pop.  in  1871, 43,- 
13fl.  It  is  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity  near 
the  junotion  of  the  Orwell  and  Gipping,  the 
latter  of  which,  according  to  Camden,  rave 
the  town  its  name,  which  was  originaliy  Gip- 
peswich.  The  streets  are  generally  naiTow 
and  irregular,  but  are  well  paved  and  are  light- 
ed with  gflB.  It  has  42  churches  and  places  of 
worship,  a  mechanics'  institnte,  a  working 
men's  college,  large  iron  fonnderies  and  soap 
factories,  breweries,  com  mills,  and  ship-build- 
ing docks.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are 
Queen  Elizabeth's  grammar  school,  the  town 
hall,  hall  of  commerce,  com  exchange,  coun- 
ty ]ail,  hospital,  assembly  room,  and  barracks. 
The  grammar  school  was  founded  originally  in 
thi  re'gn  jf  Edward  IV  md  was  revived  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey  whc  intended  to  mate  it  a 
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nursery  for  Christchurch  college,  which  he 
had  founded  at  Oxford.  Its  oliMter  was  con- 
firmed by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  present 
building,  the  comer  stone  of  which  was  laid 
by  Prince  Albert  in  1851  on  a  different  site 
from  the  ancient  school,  is  168  ft.  front  by 
110  ft.  deep.  It  accommodates,  besides  the 
grammar  school,  a  public  library  and  mnaeum. 
The  town  has  considerable  foreign  and  coast- 
wise trade,  chiefly  in  grain,  coal,  timber,  and 
local  manufactures.  Ipswich  was  sacked  by 
the  Danes  in  the  years  681  and  1000. 

IPSVICII,  a  town  of  Queensland,  Australia, 
on  the  river  Bremer,  25  m,  W.  of  Brisbane ; 
pop.  in  18T1,  6,092,  It  has  several  churches 
and  chapels,  a  hospital,  a  grammar  school,  a 
mechanics'  institnte  with  a  library  of  2,000 
volumes,  and  two  newspapers.  Ipswich  was 
incorporated  into  a  municipality  in  March, 
1860,  and  is  now  the  second  town  of  the  colo- 


ny, rivalling  Brisbane  i" 

It  is  the  starting  point  of  the  s 

western  railways. 

IBIK-AJEHI,  a  central  province  of  Persia, 
comprising  a  portion  of  the  great  desert,  and 
bounded  N.  by  a  range  of  mountains  dividing 
it  from  the  provinces  on  the  Caspian  sea,  E. 
by  Khorasan,  8.  and  S,  W.  by  Fara  and  Khu- ' 
zistan,  and  W.  and  N".  W.  by  Luristan,  Arde- 
Ian,  and  Azerbijan;  area  estimated  at  about 
100,000  sq.  m.,  pop.  at  1,250,000.  The  sur- 
face consists  chi^y  of  a  high  table  land  trav- 
ersed by  several  mountain  ri^s  and  fertile 
valleys.  The  KizU  Fzen  in  the  north  and  the 
EertJi  in  the  southwest  are  the  principal  riv- 
ers. The  country  is  almost  destitute  of  trees, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  arable  land  is  un- 
cultivated, but  there  are  excellent  pasture  lands. 
Some  of  the  valleys  which  are  well  watered 
prDdite  large  crops  of  rice  wheat,  and  other 
grams  onlfrmti  opium,  tobacco,  cotton,  aaf- 
fifn,  and  silk  are  sta- 
plei  Ispahan,  Teheran, 
Hwnidan,  Casbin,  Ker- 

manshah,  and  Kum  are 

^^  the  prmcipal  towns. 

^r^^^  IRAK-iRABI,  or  Ir«k. 

{•AraU,  the  Arabic  name, 
ind    a   common    deeig- 
nition  among  orientd- 
t3,fortheS.E.  portion 
t  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
ne  adjoining  territo- 
to  the  east.    It  corre- 
nds  to  ancient  Baby- 
1  m  i  and  Elam  or  Snsi- 
t  la,    and    includes    the 
[  1 1  ilio  cf  Bagdad  ex 
pting     the     northern 
portion,  and  the  b  W 
fiontier  land  of  Persia, 
pnncipally     Khunstan 
It    comprises  therefore 
the  alluvium  at  the  head 
'"i'^-  of  the  Persian  gulf  as 

far  north  as  about  lat. 
33°,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hit  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  between  the  Syrian  desert  on 
the  west  and  the  mountain  ranges  of  Kur- 
distan, Luristan,  and  Khuzistan  on  the  cast. 
This  alluvium  is  said  to  increase  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  and  it  is  supposed  that  its 
growth  was  still  more  rapid  in  ancient  times, 
and  that  when  the  first  Chaldean  monarchy 
was  established  the  Persian  gnlf  reached  120  or 
130  m.  further  inland  than  at  present.  Raw- 
linson  says  of  this  region  that  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  its  featureless  character.  It 
is  a  dead  level,  broken  only  by  single  solitary 
mounds,  the  remiuns  of  ancient  temples  or 
cities,  and  by  long  lines  of  embankment  mark- 
ing the  course  of  ancient  and  recent  oands, 
Near  the  streams  and  canals  are  lands  of  great 
fertility,  but  the  rest,  except  in  early  spring,  is 
almost  as  parched  and  arid  as  the  most  desolate 
districts  of  Arabia,    The  principal  rivers  are 
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the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  A  wide  and  deep 
channel,  branching  off  near  Hit,  skirling  the 
Syrian  desert,  and  entering  the  Persian  gulf  by 
ft  separate  mouth,  was  probably  the  ancient 
western  limit.  The  part  east  of  the  Tigris  is 
the  most  fertile,  and  forms  in  a  large  measure 
the  storehouse  of  the  remainder  of  this  district. 
Nearly  all  of  Turkish  Ehuastan,  however,  is 
but  little  cnlliyated,  though  ita  soil  has  every 
characteristic  of  luxuriant  fertility.  The  cli- 
mate and  products  of  the  region  are  mainly  de- 
Boribed  in  the  articles  upon  the  two  principal 
towns,  Bagdad  and  Bassorah. 

IRAN.    Bee  Feesia. 

lElNIC  SAGES  MO  USGtJlGES.  The  Iranic 
or  Peraian  races  form  a  branch  of  the  Aryan 
or  Indo-European  family.  They  inhabit  a  ter- 
ritory in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  west  of 
the  Indie  races  or  Aryans  proper.  The  first 
traces  of  the  Iranic  branch  are  fonnd  north  of 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  near  the  elevated  plateau 
of  Pamir,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Osus.  In 
historic  times  the  Iranians  appear  on  the  shores 
of  the  Oias  and  of  the  rivers  of  upper  Sogdiana, 
and  spreading  southwest  through  Bada£hahan 
and  Balkh,  they  people  the  entire  coantiy  of 
the  vast  plateau  known  in  a  limited  sense  ae 
Iran  or  Persia,  escepting  the  S.  E,  corner,  in- 
habited, by  the  Brahooees,  a  Deocanese  or  Dra- 
vjdian  race.  The  Afghans  have  an  Iranic  lan- 
guage strongly  interwoven  with  Sanskritic  ele- 
ments, for  which  reason  some  class  them  anjoi^ 
the  Indio  races.  Beyond  the  Persian  district  the 
Iranic  branch  estends  over  the  raountainona  re- 
gion of  Annenia  into  Asia  Minor.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  the  Iranic  races  were  spread  also 
over  the  platean  on  the  Eur  as  far  !N.  as  the 
Caucasus ;  it  is  less  probable  that,  as  some  sup- 
pose, they  were  scattered  over  the  regions  be- 
yond the  Caucasus,  and  mingled  with  the  Slavs, 
OoloDies  of  Iranians,  however,  were  to  be 
found  as  far  as  the  Crimea,  and  mingled  with 
the  Thracians.  It  is  thus  established  tliat  the 
Iranians  were  in  ancient  times  the  connecting 
link  between  the  Indo-Europeans  of  Asia  and 
of  Europe.  At  an  eajly  period  the  Iranians 
and  Indians  probably  formed  but  a  single 
group  of  races.  The  Arya  of  the  Indie  was 
the  AiryO'  of  the  Iranic  race,  and  apparently 
they  had  the  same  religion.  In  what  period 
their  separation  took  place  is  nnknown. — The 
first  Iranic  race  that  appears  in  history  is  that 
of  the  Medes.  Their  earliest  territory  is  not 
clearly  defined,  but  it  probably  comprised  very 
nearly  the  same  repons  as  their  strictly  his- 
torical habitat,  reaching  in  the  east  as  far  as 
the  Caspian  gates,  and  in  the  nortli  not  qnite 
as  far  ae  the  mountains  N.  of  Atropate: 
The  southern  bomidary  was  Susiana,  and 
the  west  the  territory  was  separated  from 
that  of  the  AsByrians  and  Babylonians  by  the 
Zagros.  According  to  Berosus,  the  Medes  were 
an  important  race  as  eariy  as  3400  B.  0.,  at 
which  time,  he  says,  there  was  a  Median  dy- 
nasty in  Babylonia.    Syncellns  calls  Zoroaster 
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the  founder  of  this  dynasty;  but  though  this 
name  may  have  been  furnished  by  Berosus  him- 
self, as  Eusebius  intimates,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  this  Zoroaster  was  identical  with  the 
founder  of  the  Iranian  religion.  More  impor- 
tant than  this  single  statement  by  Berosus  are 
the  contents  of  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, which  do  not  speak  of  the  Medes  as  the 
conrjuerors,  but  as  the  subjects  of  the  Assy- 
rian empire.  The  oldest  notice  is  probably  one 
found  in  the  inscription  of  the  elder  Tiglath- 
pileser,  about  1100  B.  0.,  in  which  a  country 
named  Amadana  is  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  Elam  as  a  conquered  territory.  The  Medes 
are  mentioned  again  on  the  black  obelisks  of 
the  8th  century,  and  more  frequently  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Sargon  toward  the  close  of  tlie 
8th  century.  He  and  hia  successors  Sennache- 
rib and  Esarhaddon  speak  of  Media  sm  if  it 
wore  a  distant  country,  and  the  Assyrians  evi- 
dently did  not  consider  it  as  important  to  con- 
quer as  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  Semitic  race  was  spread  at 
that  time  mnch  further  over  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  Zagros  than  they  were  in  more 
recent  historical  times.  The  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions agree  with  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
that  the  Medes  were  at  an  early  period  subjects 
of  Assyria.  He  adds  that  they  were  the  first 
people  to  cast  off  the  yoke  after  520  years,  and 
with  this  period  of  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  he 
begins  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Median  empire,  (See  Media.) — The  oldest 
sources  we  possess  for  the  history  of  the  Ira- 
nians represent  them  as  divided  into  several 
races.  Those  most  frequently  mentioned  are 
the  races  of  the  western  territory,  Herodotus 
distinguishes  among  tlio  Medes  the  Bnste,  the 
Paretaceni,  the  Strucbates,  the  Arizanti,  the 
Budii,  and  the  Magi.  The  Peruana  he  divides 
into  Pasargadaa,  Maraphians,  Maspians,  Pan- 
tbialeeans,  Derusieeans,  and  the  GeiTaanians,  all . 
of  whom  were  eng^ed  in  husbandry,  and  four 
nomadic  tribes,  the  Daans,  Mardiana,  Dropi- 
oans,  and  Sagartians.  The  special  territories 
occupied  by  these  tribes  are  not  known.  The 
remark  of  Herodotus  that  the  Pasargads  were 
the  principal  tribe,  and  that  the  Achiemenides 
were  one  of  its  clans,  sliows  that  each  of  these 
tribes  consisted  of  several  sobdivisions.  The 
Iranic  races  are  also  to  this  day  subdivided  into 
numerous  tribes.  The  Indus  is  now  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  these  races.  Near  this  river 
dwell  the  Bdooches  and  Afghans.  In  the  da- 
maun  or  borderland  of  India  are  sevei'al  Af- 
ghan tribes  which  are  sometimes  collectively 
designated  as  Lohani,  and  others  further  west, 
on  the  Solyman  monntains,  forming  together 
the  transition  from  the  Indie  to  the  fianic  race. 
A  very  few  of  them  are  still  nomadic ;  the  oth- 
ers are  husbandmen  and  traders.  Still  further 
west  are  the  Afghans  proper,  and  B.  of  them 
the  Belooohes,  the  latter  not  of  purely  Iranic 
origin.  (See  ArosAinsTAN,  and  Belooohts- 
TAN.)  The  Afghans  are  a  well  built  people, 
with  an  elongated  head,  horizontal  eyes,  and 
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a  dark  velvet-like  skia.  The  T^iks  are  also 
of  Iranian  blood  and  speech.  IQiaiiitofE  has 
completely  disproved  the  tradition  hitherto  ac- 
cepted hj  man;  scholars,  that  the  Tajiks  are  a 
Semitic  people  from  Babylonia.  They  are  met 
with  among  the  Aighans  and  Belooches,  but 
are  found  in  largest  nnmber  in  Bokhara  and 
Badakhshan,  and  many  hare  settled  in  Khokan, 
Khiva,  and  Chinese  Tartary.  They  are  of  good 
middle  height  and  powerful  frame,  but  have  a 
broader  head  than  the  Afghans,  and  a  thicker 
cheek  and  nose.  In  Bokhara  and  Khiva  they 
form  the  literary  class.  They  compose  the 
largest  part  of  the  population  of  Cabool,  Oan- 
dahar,  tlhnzni,  Herat,  and  Balkh.  Their  su- 
perstitions practices  clearly  show  that  fire  wor- 
ship was  their  ancient  form  of  religion ;  they 
ore  now  Sunnts.  The  Barekis  and  the  Per- 
molis  are  considered  branches  of  the  Tajiks. — 
Further  west,  mainly  on  the  borderland  of  Af- 
ghanistan, Khiva,  and  Persia,  live  the  Airaags, 
whoso  language  is  of  a  very  ancient  type  and 
but  little  mii^  with  Arabic.  They  consist  of 
four  peoples,  the  Timnri,  Timeni,  Ferozkohi, 
and  Jamshidi.  Among  the  Iranic  populations 
of  Persia,  the  Bakhtiaris  and  Feilis  of  Luristan 
deserve  special  mention.  The  Persians  are 
considerably  fairer  titan  the  Afghans,  and  their 
features  are  more  regular,  their  physiognomy 
having  been  much  improved  by  admistures  of 
Georgian  and  Circassian  blood.  (800  Peksia.) 
— Modern  research  has  established  that  the 
Kurds  also  belong  to  the  Iranian  race.  They 
^re  fonnd  in  Khorasan,  and  inhabit  the  north- 
ern slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Elburz,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  eastern  Kurds  live  on  the  Zagros 
mountfuns.  The  western  Enrds  have  inhab- 
ited for  a  long  period  a  portion  of  the  Arme- 
nian mountain  ranges  on  the  northern  limit  of 
the  Mesopotamian  desert  (See  Kdrdistan.) 
Khanikoff  prdses  the  beantiful  heads  and  pre- 
poasesaii^  features  of  the  Kurds.  The  Terfds, 
who  dwell  in  the  Sinjar  mountdns,  N.  of  Uo- 
sul,  are  also  classed  with  the  Kurds  as  Irar 
nians.  Amoi^  the  Knrds  live  an  agricultural 
people,  called  Gurans,  whose  dialect  is  more 
closely  related  to  Persian  than  the  Kurdish. — 
B".  of  the  Kurds  the  principal  Iranic  populations 
are  the  Armeniana  (see  Armenia),  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
the  Tats,  who  live  in  Baku,  and  the  Ossetes, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Caucasus,  near  the  Dariel 
pass.  These  generally  surpass  the  Persians  in 
complexion.  The  large  black  eyes  of  the  Ar- 
menians are  admired, — Lasguaoes.  The  re- 
covery of  the  ancient  languages  of  Persia  is 
mainly  an  accomplishment  of  this  century,  and 
is  principally  due  to  the  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 
The  two  oldest  phases  of  Iranic  speech  lay 
buried  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsees  and 
in  the  cuneiform  characters.  Subsec[uent  to  the 
destmction  of  the  Per^an  empire  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  the  documents  of  the  religion 
of  Ormuzd,  founded  by  Zoroaster,  were  neg- 
lected under  the  reign  of  the  foreign  princea. 
The  new  Persian  dynasty  of  Uie   Sassanidea 


(226-651)  reestahUshed  the  ancient  religion  in 
its  former  dignity,  and  the  extant  fragments  of 
the  holy  books  were  carefully  gathered.  The 
conquest  by  the  Arabs  dethroned  the  native 
religion  again,  and  almost  wiped  it  out  of  exis- 
tence. A  few  succeeded  in  retaining  the  an- 
cient worship  in  Persia,  as  in  Tezd  and  Ker- 
man,  and  others  introduced  it  into  India.  The 
remains  of  the  holy  books  extant  at  the  time 
of  the  Arab  conquest  are  still  preserved,  partly 
in  the  original  language,  but  mostly  in  an  an- 
cient translation.  The  oldest  Iranic  form  of 
speech  known  to  ns  was  probably  an  eastern 
language,  and  Spiegel  has  given  it  the  name  of 
Old  Bactrian.  Others  designate  it  as  Zend, 
which  was  originally  intended  to  be  applied  to 
the  translfttion,  but  was  subsequently  used  by 
mistake  for  the  language  of  the  test.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  translation  is  Kuzvareah,  which  is 
Sie  Uterary  form  of  the  Pehlevi.  Anquetil-Du- 
perron  pubKshed  in  1771  a  French  translation 
of  the  text  under  the  title  Zend-Avesta.  (See 
Zbnd-Avbsta.)  The  hints  which  he  gave  of 
the  language  were  sufEoient  to  prove  its  San- 
skritic  character,  and  Sir  William  Jones  was  the 
first  to  identify  it  as  such  (1789) ;  but  a  whole 
generation  passed  before  any  real  progress  in 
the  recovery  of  the  language  was  noticeable. 
When  the  labors  of  Bopp  and  Schlegel  had 
given  a  solid  foundation  to  Sanskrit  philology, 
the  Iranian  languages  soon  gained  a  similar 
basis  through  the  labors  of  Olsbausen,  Bur- 
nouf,  Hermann  Brockhans,  Spiegel,  Wester- 
gaard.  Hang,  Justi,  Lagarde,  and  Lassen.  The 
first  attempt  at  a  grammar  of  the  Old  Bactrian 
or  Zend  language  was  made  by  Haug  in  his 
"  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writing,  and 
EeUgion  of  the  Parsees  "  (Bombay,  1862),  In 
1867  appeared  Spiegel's  Ch-Mnmatik  der  Alt- 
bahtrhchen  ^raehe,  containing  also  an  appen- 
dix on  the  dialect  of  the  Gathas.  Justi  pnb- 
Ushed  in  18(14  a  ffandbmh  der  Zmul^raehe,  in 
which  he  famished  a  lexicon  of  Ola  Bactrian, 
to  which  Paul  de  Lagarde  has  made  valuable 
additions  in  his  BeitrUge  eur  iaktritehen,  Lexi- 
iogrrapAie  (1868).  (See  Zbnd  LANonAGB.)  For 
the  old  Persian  langtu^  of  the  time  of  the 
Achtemenides,  as  found  on  the  monuments  of 
Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Xerxes,'see  Ccheifoem  Ik- 
scBiPTioN's.  Benfey,  Mordtmann,  and  others 
are  of  opinion  that  the  second  column  of  the 
trilingual  cuneiform  inscriptions  contains  the 
langn^  of  the  ancient  Medes. — The  language 
called  Pehlevi,  Pahlavi,  or  Hnavaresh,  is  Iranic, 
but  it  is  not  positively  known  where  and  when 
it  was  spoken.  Spit^gel  assigns  it  to  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  empire  of  the  Sassanides, 
and  considers  its  Semitic  elements  of  Kaba~ 
tlwean  origin.  It  was  probably  used  as  a  literary 
lai^uage  from  about  the  3d  century  to  the 
downfall,  of  the  Sassanian  empire,  and  contin- 
ned  in  nae  for  religious  documents.  It  is  known 
through  the  translation  of  the  Areata,  and 
through  a  few  other  religions  works,  as  the 
Bundekmh,  and  through  inscriptions,  coins, 
and  gems.    It  is  not  always  the  same,  but  dif- 
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fere  in  these  TariouB  remains  principally  in  a 
smaller  or  larger  infusioa  of  Semitic  ele- 
ments, MftDer,  Haug,  Windiaoiimann,  Dom, 
Mordtraann,  Olahaasen,  De  8acy,  and  Levy  are 
probably  tbe  most  eminent  scholars  of  Pehleyi. 
The  langn^e  called  Paraee  or  Pazend  resembles 
Peblevi  in  grammar,  bnt  its  vocabulary  has  few- 
words  of  SemilJo  origin,  and  is  pnrely  Iranic. 
It  was  probably  in  use  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Pehlevi,  the  literary  language  of  the  Sassanian 
empire,  and  finally  became  its  sncceasor.  ■  It 
maint^ed  itself  as  such  until  the  development 
of  tbe  modern  Persian.  When  used  in  espla- 
nation  of  ancient  religions  tests,  the  Parsee  lan- 
guage is  styled  Paaend.  Spiegel  published  in 
1851  a  grammar  of  this  langnage. — The  modem 
Persian  is  purely  Iranic  in  its  older  docu- 
ments, but  since  the  adoption  of  Islam  the  vo- 
cabulary has  been  full  of  Arabic  words,  though 
the  grammar  has  remained  essentially  Iranic. 
(See  Peesu,  Lakqttaoe  and  LiTEaiiTKB  or.) 
East  of  the  territory  of  modem  Persian  are  the 
Iranic  dialects  of  the  Afghans  and  Beloochea, 
and  west  those  of  the  OsseteSj  Kurds,  and  Ar- 
menians, noticed  in  the  articles  relating  to 
them,— See  F.  Spiegel,  ErdnUohe  AltertMma- 
hunde  (2  toIs.,  Leipsic,  1871-'3). 

IKEDELL,  a  V.  county  of  North  Carolina, 
partly  boimded  "W.  by  Catawba  river,  and 
draned  by  branches  of  the  Yadkin:  area,  695 
eq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  16,931,  of  whom  4,643 
were  colored.  It  has  an  uneven  surface  and  a 
good  soil  The  Weslem  railroad  passes  through 
it.  The  chief  productions  in  3870  were  67,687 
bnshels  of  wheat,  315,972  of  Indian  com,  108,- 
657  of  oata,  67,071  lbs.  of  tobacco,  13,233  of 
woo],  86,0S8  of  butter,  40,273  of  honey,  and 
408  bales  of  cotton.  ITiere  were  1,920  horses, 
980  mules  and  asses,  2,738  milch  cows,  4,608 
other  cattle,  9,733  rfieep,  15,781  swme,  and  1 
cotton  factory.    Capital,  StatesviUe. 

IREDELL.  I.  Janes,  an  American  jurist,  of 
Irish  ancestiy,  bom  in  Lewes,  England,  Oct.  5, 
1751,  died  in  Edenton,  K  C,  Oct.  20, 1799.  He 
emigrated  to  America  at  the  age  of  18,  and  was 
made  comptroller  of  the  cnstoms  at  Port  Eoan- 
oke,  now  Edenton,  N.  C,  retdning  the  ofBct 
for  several  years.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1770,  was  deputy  attorney  general  in  1774, 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  llie  state  in  1777, 
and  attorney  general  in  1779-83.  In  1787  he 
began  the  collection  published  as  "Iredell's  Ee- 
visal  of  the  Statutes  of  Noi-th  Carolina"  (1791). 
In  1790  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  tlnited 
States  supreme  court.  His  judicial  opinion  in 
the  case  of  Chisbolm  n.  Georgia  contains  the 
genus  of  all  the  later  doctrines  of  state  rights. 
The  "  Ljfe  and  Correspondence  "  of  Jndge  Ire- 
dell has  been  pnblidted  by  Griffith  S.  McEee 
(2  vols.  8vo,  New  York,  1857).  D.  Jmts,  s" 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Edenton,  Kov. 
1788,  djed  in  Ealeigh,  April  13,  1853.  ] 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1806,  studied  la 
and  served  for  ten  years  in  the  North  Ooroli 
house  of  commons,  being  twice  speaker.  In 
the  war  of  1812  he  commanded  a  company  of 


volunteers.     In  1819  he  occupied  during  one 
circuit  a  seat  on  fie  bench  of  the  superior 
court,  declining  a  farther  appointment.     In 

1827  he  was  governor  of  the  state,  and  from 

1828  to  1831  B  member  of  the  United  States 
senate.    He  afterward  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Ealeigh,  and  for  many  years 
was  the  reporter  of  the  state  supreme  court. 
He  published  13  volumes  of  law  and  8  of  equi- 
ty reports.    In  1833  he  was  appointed  one  of 
three  comraisaionera  to  collect  and  revise  all 
the  statutes  in  force  in  North  Carolina;  the 
result  was  the  work  known  as  the  "Revised 
Statutes."    He  afterward  published  a  "Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators." 

lEIUint,  a  European  island,  forming  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  situated  between  lat.  51°  26'  and  55° 
2rN.,  and  Ion.  6"  30' and  10°  26'  W.    It  is 
bounded  N.,  W.,  and  8.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  E.  by  St.  George's  channel,  the  Irish  sea, 
and  tie  Northern  channel,  which  separate  it 
from  England  and  Scotland.     In  shape  it  is  a 
rhomboid,  the  greater  diagonal  of  which  is  300 
m.  and  the  smaller  310  across;  greatest  merid- 

breadth  180  and  110  m. ;  area,  32,531  sq.  m. 
It  is  divided  into   four   provinces,   Leinster, 
Munstcr,  Ulster,  and  Oonnanght,  and  32  coun- 
ties, which,  with  their  population  and  chief 
towns,  are  as  follows ; 
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In  1821,  Then  the  first  complete  census  waa 
taken,  the  population  amounted  to  6,801,827; 
in  1881,  to  7,767,401 ;  ia  1841,  to  8,198,863 ; 
ia  1851,  to  6,514,473.  The  great  decrease 
from  1841  to  1851,  amounti.ng  to  about  1,600,- 
000,  was  due  to  the  intervening  famine  and  the 
increasiug  emigration.  The  numher  of  inhab- 
ited houses  waa  896,156  in  1861,  960,852  in 
ISTl".— The  coast  line  is  about  750  m.  long. 
From  Malin  head  in  the  extreme  north  to  Cape 
Oiear  in  the  south,  it  is  comparatively  but  little 
broken,  and  is  low  and  flat,  except  in  the  north- 
east, where  the  shore  is  rugged  and  precipitous ; 
and  navigation  in  the  east  is  much  obstructed 
by  sunken  rooks,  bars,  and  sand  banks.  Be- 
.  tween  tiie  two  points  named  the  chief  open- 
ings in  the  coast  are  the  loughs  of  Foyle,  Bel- 
fast, Strangford,  and  Oarlin^ord;  the  bays  of 
Dundrum^  Dundalk,  and  Drogheda;  that  of 
Dublin  with  the  artificial  harbor  of  Kingstown, 
those  of  Wexford,  Waterford,  thmgarvan,  and 
Toughal;  the  magnificent  harbor  of  Cork,  in- 
cluding Qoeenstown ;  and  Kinsale,  Oourtmac- 
sherry,  ClonaMlty,  Eosscarbery,  Baltimore, 
and  Skibbereen  harbors.  On  the  southwest, 
west,  and  north  the  coast  presents  the  aspect 
of  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  Norway, 
being  broken  into  narrow  atripa  and  ragged 
fragments  by  firths  and  arms  of  the  sea.  These 
form  numerous  bays  and  harbors,  among  which 
are :  on  the  southwest  and  west,  the  bays  of 
Dunmanua,  Bantry,  Kenmare,  and  Ballinskd- 
ligs,  ValentJa  harbor,  the  bays  of  Dingle  and 
Tratee,  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  navigable 
for  large  vessels  to  Limerick,  Liscanor  and 
Galway  bays  and  the  Killaries,  Clew  bay  with 
the  harbors  of  Westport  and  Newport,  Black- 
sod  bay,  and  Broad  Haven ;  further  north,  Kil- 
lala,  Sligo,  and  Donegal  bays,  with  Sheep  Ha- 
ven and  Lough  Swilly,  The  shores  on  this 
side  of  the  island  are  composed  of  lofty  cliffs ; 
on  the  coast  of  Donegal  they  form  in  some 
places  a  perpendicular  wall  of  760  ft.  On  the 
northern  ooaat  are  the  celebrated  colonnades 
of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  near  Coleraine,  and 
of  the  promontories  of  Bengore  and  Tairhead, 
where  the  basalt  rests  on  chalk-white  lime- 
stone, beneath  which  appear  the  greensands  of 
the  lias.  Scattered  along  the  coast  are  196 
islands,  the  principal  of  which  are :  on  the  E. 
coast,  Lamhay;  on  the  8.  E.,  the  Saltees  and 
Tuscar  rock;  on  the  8.,  Clear  island;  on  the 
W.,  the  SkeUiga,  Valentia,  the  Blaskets,  the 
South  Arran  isles,  Inishbofin,  Liishturk,  Clare 
in  Clew  bay,  the  Aohiil  islands,  and  the  Inish- 
kea  isleta ;  and  on  the  K,  the  North  Arran  isles, 
the  Tory  isles,  and  Rathlin,  The  total  number 
of  harbors  is  90,  of  wliich  14  receive  ships  of 
any  draught,  17  admit  frigates,  upward  of  30 
are  deep  enough  for  coasting  vessels,  and  25 
for  good  summer  roadsteads.  There  are  also 
numerous  inlets  which  afford  a  shelter  to  the 
largest  fishing  craft.  There  are  62  lighthouses, 
of  which  26  are  first-clasa  light8.~The  surface 
is  divided  into  a  central  basin  and  mountain 
masses  fringing  the  coast,  with  two  great  open- 


ings on  the  east  and  west.  Between  these 
openings  the  central  plain  extends  from  Dublin 
to  Galway  and  Clew  bay,  reaching  northward 
as  far  as  Lough  Neagh  and  southward  to  the 
borders  of  Waterford  and  Cork.  It  ia  diverri- 
fled  by  rich  and  rolling  uplands  rising  to  200 
and  820  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  by  flat  tracts  of 
sterile  bog  lying  like  huge  black  patches  anud 
the  nniversal  green.  The  high  hills  and  moun- 
tains are  covered  to  their  summita  with  heather. 
As  compared  with  England,  the  country  has 
but  few  trees  and  patches  of  forest,  although 
in  former  times  it  bore  the  name  of  Island  of 
Woods.  Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  moun- 
tain ranges,  if  wo  except  the  Slieve  Bloom  and 
Devil's  Bit  mountains,  which  stretch  in  an  irreg- 
ular curve  of  about  30  m.  through  N.  E.  Mun- 
ater  and  W.  Loinster.  Elsewhere  the  mountains 
form  isolated  masses  near  the  coast,  subsiding 
rapidly  as  they  recede  from  it  The  princip^ 
groups  are:  in  the  northwest,  the  Donegal 
mounts,  highest  point  Errigal,  about  2,500  ft. ; 
in  the  northeast,  those  of  Down,  highest  point 
Slieve  Donard,  2,800  ft. ;  in  the  west,  Trusk- 
more  in  Shgo  (2,100  ft.),  Nephin  and  Muilrea 
'    Mayo  (about  2,700  ft.},  and  Twelve  Kns  ij 


Tnal,  3,414  ft.  Of  the  Waterford  n 
Mona  Vnllagh  is  2,600  ft. ;  of  the  Wicklow, 
Lngnaqoilla  is  3,000  ft. ;  of  the  Dublin,  Kippure 
is  2,470  ft.  In  Antrim  the  hills  form  an  ele- 
vated plateau  interveningbetween  Lough  Neagh 
and  the  North  channel,  Mt  Divis  near  Bel- 
fast is  1,560  ft.,  and  Troitan  further  north  1,800 
ft.— The  great  interior  basin  is  ohiefly  covered 
with  mountain  lime»tone,  through  which  pro- 
trude the  Slieve  Bloom  and  Sheve  Banghta 
mountains,  both  consisting  of  clay  slates  be- 
tween red  and  yellow  sandstone  This  clay- 
slate  formation  is  the  second  in  extension.  It 
flanks  the  limestone  plain  to  the  east,  abutting 
on  the  Wicklow  granite  mountains,  extending 
thence  westward  into  KUdare  and  eastward 
through  Wicklow  and  Wesford  to  the  sea,  and  ' 
from  the  western  side  of  the  Wicklow  moun- 
taina  reaching  in  a  series  of  elevations  south- 
ward and  westward  through  Kilkenny  and 
Tipperary  to  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry.  They 
compose  the  mountain  masses  of  Shevenamon, 
Knockmeledown,  and  Galtee,  together  with 
those  which  cover  Kerry,  terminating  at  Bran- 
don head.  Olay  slates  appear  on  the  8.  W. 
border  of  the  Antrim  trap  bed,  covering  Down, 
Armagh,  Mon^han,  and  Louth,  with  parts  of 
Cavan,  Meath.  Longford,  and  Roscommon. 
Through  thia  clay-slate  tract  in  the  north  pro- 
trude tiie  granite  ridges  of  Moume  and  Slieve 
Giillion.  The  granitic  rocks  form  the  Wicklow 
and  Mt.  Leinster  groups,  and  appear  to  the 
north  of  Galway  bay  mixed  with  greenstone 
and  quartjL  Muflrea  being  the  culminating  point. 
From  Muilrea  northward  to  KiUala  lie  a  series 
of  primitive  rocks,  principaUy  mica  slate  and 
protruded  quarta,  forming  the  barrier  between 
the  ocean  and  the  great  central  plain.    This 
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■barrier  is  broken  only  by  fie  limestone  plain 
of  Mayo,  extending  to  the  shore  of  Clew  bay. 
Mica  slate  and  granitic  ridges  extend  north- 
ward and  ea8tw8rd  through  Sligo  to  Donegal, 
forming  almost  the  entire  Burfaoe  of  the  latter 
county  and  a  great  portion  of  Londonderry  and 
Tyrone.  In  die  N.  W.  part  of  this  district  the 
granite  and  quartz  are  intermixed  with  veins  of 
primitive  limestone,  which  also  mingles  with  the 
mica  slate  constitating  the  remainder.  East  of 
this  granite  and  mica,  ^ate  district  hes  the  great 
trap  field  of  Antrim,  the  empted  rock  over  an 
extent  of  800  sq.  m,  capping  a  stratum  of  in- 
darated  chalk,  wliich  rests  on  lias.  Patches  of 
the  game  metamorphic  rocks  also  appear  on  the 
coast  of  Kerry,  and  on  that  of  Antrim,  where 
they  terminate  in  Fiur  head.  The  ancient  Irish 
annals  contain  many  accounts  of  land  erup- 
tions proceeding  from  volcanic  action;  and  in 
more  modern  times  two  arc  noticeable :  one 
in  1490  at  the  Ox  mountains,  Sligo,  by  which 
100  persona  and  numbers  of  cattle  were  de- 
stroyed; and  a  volcanic  eruption  in  May,  1788, 
on  the  hill  of  Knocklado,  Antrim,  which  poured 
a  Btream  of  lava  60  yards  wide  for  89  hours, 
and  destroyed  the  village  of  Ballyowen  and  all 
the  inhabitants  save  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two 
children.  The  immense  extent  of  bog  is  a  great 
obstacle  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Irish  geology. 
The  coal  fields,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
field  of  bituminoQS  coal  in  the  west  and  a  few 
patches  in  the  north,  are  south  of  the  centre  of 
the  island,  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  inferior. 
The  most  valuable  bed  is  in  Kilkenny,  and  is 
made  up  of  seven  workable  seams  of  anthracite, 
the  coal  oontaining  from  84  to  98  per  cent,  of 
pure  carbon.  The  largest  field  covers  a  consid- 
erable tract  in  the  southwest ;  hat  the  coal  is  not 
well  adapted  for  domestic  nse,  and  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  malting  and  lime  burning.  In  Ty- 
rone, the  district  of  Coal  Island  produces  coal 
of  good  quality  used  in  the  neighborhood;  the 
beds  seldom  exceed  a  few  inches  in  thickness. 
In  1773,  at  Ballycastle,  Antrim,  a  colliery  was 
discovered,  with  gallery  and  branches,  which, 
from  the  stalactite  pillars  and  the  sparry  in- 
crustations on  the  sides  and  supports,  is  beheved 
to  have  been  worked  before  the  Norman  inva- 
sion. Lignite,  the  only  tertiary  deposit,  is  found 
on  the  S.  shore  of  Lough  Neagh.  The  clay-slate 
formation  contains  copper  ore,  the  chief  mineral 
wealth  of  Ireland,  the  principal  mines  of  which 
are  in  the  counties  of  WicMow,  Waterford, 
Cork,  and  Tipperary.  Lead  is  more  abundant 
than  copper;  hut  in  Ireland  the  moont^n  lime- 
stone is  much  less  liberally  supplied  with  it 
than  in  England,  The  coal  measarea  are  rich 
in  iron ;  and  silver  is  found  in  connection  with 
lead  ore  in  proportions  varying  from  7  to  130 
oz.  per  ton.  Nattve  gold  associated  with  mag- 
netio  ironstone  was  found  toward  the  end  of 
the  last  century  in  Wicklow,  but  all  the  efflorts 
of  the  government  to  discover  an  available  vein 
proved  fruitless.  Tinstone  also  exists  in  the 
same  locality,  but  no  working  deposits  have 
been  discovered.    Becent  explorers  have  found 


in  the  new  red  sandstone  beds  of  salt  prornis- 
ing  an  inexhaustible  supply.  The  other  mine- 
rals known  to  exist  are  antimony,  zinc,  nickel, 
iron  pyrites,  alum,  clays  of  various  kinds,  gyp- 
sum, ochre,  building  stone,  marble,  and  paving 
and  roofing  slates.  Mineral  springs  occur  at 
Mallow,  where  the  water  is  20°  warmer  than 
tlie  atmosphere,  and  at  Castle  Oonnell,  near 
Limerick,  where'lhe  waters  are  chalybeate;  and 
sulphur  sprii^  at  Swanlinbar  in  Cavan,  and  at 
Lucan  near  Dublin. — Of  the  two  kinds  of  bogs, 
the  red  or  fibrous  consists  chiefly  of  bog  moss 
(ephagnwn  pal-ustre) ;  it  is  reddish  brown,  ap- 
proadiing  to  olive  when  dry.  Its  surface  is 
generally  covered  with  heath.  The  black  bog 
varies  from  dark  brown  to  perfect  black ;  in 
the  latter  case  it  becomes  very  hard  and  dose- 
grained,  and  breaks  into  angular  fragments. 
The  deepest  layers  are  still  denser  and  darker, 
and  very  compact,  resembhng  pitch  or  coal, 
and  emitting  when  lighted  an  offensive  odor. 
The  average  depth  of  these  bogs  is  25  ft. ;  in 
some  places  they  attain  a  depth  of  40  ft.  They 
are  always  above  the  sea  level,  their  greatest 
height  being  488  ft  and  lowest  25  ft.  The 
peat  is  found  to  rest  on  a  blue  clay,  and  ulti- 
mately on  gravel.  The  area  of  bog  available 
for  yeat  fuel  is  about  3,830,000  acres.  This 
physical  disposition  accounts  for  the  hydro- 
graphic  features  of  Ireland,  From  any  part 
of  the  country  navigable  water  can  be  reached 
within  a  distance  of  BO  m.  Few  countries  are 
so  well  supplied  with  rivers  and  lakes.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Shannon,  tJie  lai'gest  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  county  Cavan  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cuilcagh, 
and  in  a  course  of  360  m.  forms  Loughs  Allen, 
Eee,  and  Dei^.  The  other  principal  streams 
are  tie  Blaokwater,  which  has  its  estuary  near 
Youdial ;  the  Suir,  the  Nore,  and  the  Barrow, 
whioli  have  their  estuary  near  the  city  of  Wa- 
terford ;  the  Slaney,  emptying  into  St.  George's 
channel  at  Wexford ;  the  Boyne,  flowing  F.  E. . 
from  the  elevated  plain  of  Leinster  into  the  Irish 
seaatDrogheda;  tlicBann,  rising  in  the  Monme 
mountains,  and  flowing  northward  through 
Lough  Neagh  till  it  empties  into  the  Atlantic  at 
OolerMne ;  the  Foyle,  emptying  into  the  lough 
of  that  name,  and  formed  by  the  union  of  four 
streams  from  the  interior  of  Ulster;  the  Erne, 
falling  into  Donegal  bay;  and  the  Lifley,  flow- 
ing into  Dubhn  bay.  The  principal  of  the  nu- 
merous lakes  are  Lough  Heagh  in  Ulster,  the 
largest  lake  in  the  United  Kingdom,  covering 
98,365  acres,  and  exceeded. in  extent  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  by  only  a  few  lakes  out- 
side of  Russia  and  Sweden ;  Lough  Erne  in  Fer- 
managh, consisting  of  two  lakes5m.  apart,  con- 
nected by  the  fine  river  of  that  name;  Lough 
Corrib  and  Lough  Mask  in  the  west  of  Con- 
naught  separated  by  an  isthmus  3  m.  broad; 
Lake  Conn  in  the  north  of  the  same  province ; 
and  the  lakes  of  Killamey  in  Kerry,  renowned 
for  their  beauty. — Giraldus  Oarebrensis  praises 
the  mild  and  equable  climate  of  Ireland.  At 
Dublin  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  a  little 
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lower  tlian  60°  F. ;  the  mean  winter  temperatare 
is  40°,  aprini;  and  autnmn  50°,  and  summer  60°, 
Tliere  is  a  difference  of  3°  between  tlie  average 
temperatures  of  tlie  extreme  north  and  soutii. 
The  average  temperature  of  any  monti  in  each 
season  varies  but  slightiy  from  the  above  lig- 
nrea.  There  ia  perpetual  moisture,  which  fos- 
ters yegetation  and  mdntains  unfaihng  pastu- 
rage ;  this  is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  westerly 
winds  which  bring  with  them  the  tepid  vapor- 
laden  atmosphere  of  the  Gulf  stream.  Hence 
the  climate  of  the  TV.  coast  of  Ireland  is  mUder 
than  that  of  the  W.  coast  of  England  in  the 
same  latitude.  The  average  spring  temperature 
of  Quoenstown  is  50°,  the  highest  in  the  Brit- 
ish isles.  The  average  annnal  rainfall  is  esti- 
mated at  36  in.,  but  in  some  elevated  regions, 
as  in  Kerry,  it  is  much  higher.  In  the  west  the 
rainfalZ  is  much  greater  in  winter  than  in  the 
other  seasons.  Prolonged  frosts  and  snows  are 
rare,  and  thunder  stoiros  are  neither  frequent 
nor  violent.  The  prevalent  winds  are  from  the 
west  and  south,  the  8.  E.  wind  predominating 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Easterly  winds 
are  dry  and  keen  and  much  dreaded  by  inva- 
lids. The  olimate  on  the  wholeisvery  salubri- 
ous, The  frequency  among  the  poorer  classes 
of  fevers  and  dysentery  is  attributed  less  to 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  exha- 
lations from  mareh  and  bog,  tlian  to  nnwhole- 
8ome  and  insufficient  diet,  imperfect  clothing, 
damp  and  close  dwellings,  and  want  of  clean- 
liness,—One  fonrth  of  the  entire  sntfaoeia  cov- 
ered with  sterile  rock,  water,  marsh,  and  bog; 
arable  soil  of  a  mediocre  qualify  composes  an- 
other fourth ;  and  the  remainder  is  a  deep  rich 
loam  ^nerally  covering  a  calcareous  subsoil. 
This  nch  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  inferior  depth, 
and  producing  a  luxuriant  herbage,  is  found 
throughout  Eoscommon,  in  some  parts  of  Gal- 
way,  m  Glare,  and  in  other  districts.  Both 
the  loam  and  the  subsoil  attain  their  greatest 
depth  in  Meath,  Longford,  Tipporary,  and  Lim- 
erick ;  the  Golden  VMe  district,  belonging  to  the 
last  two  counties,  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Fergus  and  Shannon  tlio 
soil  is  different,  though  equally  prod»ictive, 
and  very  marshy  in  appearance.  These  dis- 
tricts are  called  "cancSsses;"  the  substratum 
is  a  blue  silt  deposited  by  the  sea  and  partaking 
of  the  quality  of  the  upper  stratum,  thus  al- 
lowing the  whole  to  be  advantageously  ploughed 
to  any  depth.  In  limerick  and  Tipperaiy  is 
another  kind  of  rich  soil,  consisting  of  a  dark, 
friable,  sandy  loam,  which  if  kept  clean  will 
yield  grain  for  several  generations ;  it  is  equally 
well  adapted  for  tillage  and  pasture,  and  sel- 
dom suffers  either  from  extreme  drought  or 
eioesMve  rain.  The  subsoil,  being  calcareous, 
needs  no  manuring.  In  the  north  the  quantity 
of  rich  soil  is  not  very  considerable ;  but  val- 
leys of  uncommon  fertility  are  found  in  every 
county,  even  amid  the  bleak  mountains  of  Don- 
egal, In  some  parts,  as  in  Galway,  the  rock 
protrudes  above  the  surface  in  wave-like  pro- 
jections, and  the  interstices  are  fi2ed  ivith  a 
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mould  producing  a  thick  sward  very  grateful  to 
sheep.  The  only  large  tract  exclusively  devo- 
ted to  sheep  grazing  is  the  Ourragh  of  Kildare. 
The  mountains  are  capable  of  caMvation  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  their  summits  with 
few  exceptions  are  fit  for  pasturage  in  summer. 
Indeed,  both  from  soil  and  chmate,  Ireland  is 
naturally  a  pastoral  country;  nor  wasit  till  1727 
that  any  systematic  effort  was  made  at  large 
culture,  when  Primate  Boulter,  as  one  of  the 
lords  justices,  urged  on  the  English  governnieiu 
the  necessity  of  enforeing  a  tillage  system.  In 
the  northern  counties  the  farms  are  general- 
ly small,  cultivated  with  the  spade,  and  yield 
potatoes,  oats,  and  flax.  In  the  northern  part 
of  Fermanagh  the  farms  are  larger,  the  tillage 
better,  and  wheat  is  largely  grown,  oats  how- 
ever being  the  chief  crop.  In  the  five  counties 
forming  the  northwest  of  Ireland,  oats  is  the 
principal  crop,  and  barley  is  raised  near  the 
sea;  and  since  the  famine  of  1846  much  of  the 
land  formerly  under  dllage  has  been  converted 
into  pasturage.  In  the  southwestern  connliea 
grazing  is  more  resorted  to,  tillage  backward, 
and  the  farms  small.  In  Tipperary  and  King's 
and  Queen's  counties  the  best  farming  is  to  be 
seen,  wheat  formingthe  staple  crop.  In  Meath, 
Weafmeath,  Louth,  and  Kildare  the  tillage  ia 
inferior,  the  farms  lai^r  and  treated  after  the 
English  manner,  and  the  chief  crop  ia  wheat. 
As  the  mean  summer  heat  is  56°,  the  flner  sorts 
of  grain  ripen  in  the  island;  whUe  the  open 
winters,  by  lengthening  the  period  of  grazing, 
favor  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  country  is 
very  deficient  in  wood,  although  it  is  said  tu 
have  been  formerly  covered  wifli  forests.  The 
timber  found  in  the  hogs  is  oak,  fir,  yew,  holly, 
and  birch.  The  progress  of  agricnltural  im- 
provement, and  the  timber  act,  which  secures 
to  the  tenant  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  trees  he  has  planted, 

fromise  a  large  supply  Of  wood  in  future, 
reland  is  rich  in  cattle,  horses,  especially  hun- 
ters, and  sheep  (with  less  wool  than  the  Eng- 
lish). There  are  many  rabbits,  but  little  game 
excepting  deer.  Fish  abound,  especially  the 
salmon,  pike,  eel,  and  trout.  The  sunlish  fre- 
quents the  W.  coast,  which  is  occasionally  visited 
also  by  whales.  Seals  are  met  with  about  the 
exposed  headlands.  There  are  frogs,  but  no 
toads  or  serpents.  Bones  of  the  elk  or  moose 
deer  have  been  found  in  several  places,  Wolves 
were  once  numerous,  and  the  Irish  wolf  dog 
was  kept  for  hnnting  them.  Of  poultry  the 
product  is  extensive.  The  flora  of  Ireland  in- 
cludes the  arhutus  unedo  along  the  lakes  of 
Killamey ;  new  species  of  saxifrage  and  ferns 
have  been  discovered  on  the  Kerry  moun- 
tains ;  rare  alpine  plants  are  met  with  in  Con- 
nemara  (Galway),  Benbulben  mountam  (Rli^o), 
and  in  the  county  Antrim,  and  peculiar  kinds 
of  algffi  on  various  parts  of  the  coast. — The 
majority  of  Irishmen  resemble  in  temperament 
the  southern  rather  than  the  northern  races 
of  Europe.  This  is  most  apparent  in  those 
parts   of  Ireland   where   English   and   Scotch 
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settlers  do  not  preponderate.  They  are  more 
impulsive  and  warm-hearted  than  the  people  of 
England  and  Scotland.  As  settlers  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  TJnited 
States,  the  Irish  have  proved  very  uaefal  and 
industrioas  in  Tarious  kinds  of  munual  occupa- 
tion, but  at  home  tliey  are  prindpaUy  tillers  of 
the  soil.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  has  taken  ^lace  within 
the  last  30  years.  The  work  of  bnn^ng  waste 
lands  into  oaltiyation  reduced  the  uncultivated 
land  from  6,296,735  acres  inlMl  to  6,023,B84 
in  1861,  and  to  4,367,338  in  1871.  Emigration, 
which  had  been  powerfully  sttmulated  hy  the 
potato  disease  of  1846-'7,  showed  a  steady  de- 
crease for  several  years  after  1852.  In  that 
yearitwa3l90,332;  1853, 173,148;  1854,140,- 
656;  1855,  91,814;  1856,  71,734;  1858,64,337; 
1865,  101,497;  1866,  99,i67;  1867,  80,624; 
1868,  61,028;  1873,  72,763;  whole  number 
from  1861  to  187S,  2,157,357.  The  t«tal  num- 
ber of  paupers  relieved  was,  in  1848, 3,043,505 ; 
1860,1,174,207;  1861,756,347;  1852,519,775; 
1858,409,868;  1854,319,616;  1857,  190,851; 
1861,217,430;  1863,817,624;  1866,270,173; 
1868,339,738;  1871,  282,492.  The  following 
statfflnent  shows  tho  progress  of  the  agrionl- 
tural  wealth  of  tho  country :  land  under  culti- 
vation in  1854,  5,570,610  acres;  1858,  6,883,- 
063;  1868,  5,498,278;  1872,  6,486,633.  Of 
the  last  number,  3,090,673  were  under  cereal 
crops,  991,803  under  potatoes,  346,464  under 
turnips,  135,650  under  other  green  crops,  122,- 
003  under  flas,  and  1,799,930  were  meadow 
and  clover.  The  produce  in  1871  was  as  fol- 
lows: wheat,  706,939  quarters;  oats,  7,410,- 
814 ;  barley,  bere,  and  rye,  966,709 ;  beans  and 
peas,  49,690;  potatoes,  3,793,641  tons;  turnips, 
4,246,383 ;  mangel  Md  cabbage,  761,863 ;  Has, 
13,939.  The  live  stock  in  1872  consisted  of 
560,500  horses  and  mules,  180,086  asses,  4,057,- 
168  cattle,  4,363,117  sheep,  242,310  goafs, 
1,385,386  pigs,  and  11,612,307  poultry.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  hve  stock  was  estimated 
in  1841  at  £21,105,808;  in  1851,  £27,787,895; 
1861,  £33,434,386;  1871,  £37,615,111.— The 
linen  manufacture  is  the  most  important  branch 
of  Irish  industry.  The  spinning  wheel  of  the 
Ulster  cottier  gave  place  to  the  spindle  in  the 
early  pai-t  of  this  century,  when  the  first  flas- 
spinnmg  machinery  was  erected.  The  nnmber 
of  flas  factories  has  increased  from  about  70  in 
1649  to  164  in  1870,  with  916,660  spindles  and 
14,834  power  looms,  employing  56,039  persons. 
One  of  the  chief  seats  of  this  manufacture  is 
Belfast.  Of  cotton  factories  there  were  14  in 
1870,  woollen  factories  61,  and  worsted  fac- 
tories 8.  The  silk  manufacture,  which  was  in- 
troduced into  Dublin  by  French  emigrants  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  proved  unprofit- 
able; almost  the  only  branch  now  flourishing 
is  a  fabric  of  mixed  worsted  and  silk,  known  as 
Irish  poplin  or  tabbinet.  Lace  is  manufactured 
to  some  extent  in  Limerick.  Great  pri^ess 
has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  in  the 
manufacture  of  embroidered  muslin.    The  chief 


seat  of  this  industry  is  in  Glasgow ;  but  while 
the  initiatory  and  concluding  manipulations 
connected  with  it  are  almost  wholly  performed 
in  that  city  and  its  neighborhood,  the  needle- 
work, although  partly  wrought  in  Scotland,  is 
chiefly  executed  by  &e  peasantry  of  Ireland. 
About  800,000  persons,  principally  females, 
are  employed  in  this  work  in  all  the  counties 
of  Ulster  and  some  localities  of  the  other  prov- 
inces, and  the  gross  value  of  the  manufactured 
goods  amounts  to  about  £1,400,000.  Spirit 
distilleries  were  established  in  Ireland  at  an 
early  period.  The  nnmber  of  distilleries  and 
rectifying  establishments  in  1871  was  65, 
against  98  in  1885 ;  the  number  of  gallons  en- 
tered for  home  consumption  6,213,746,  against 
13,396,343  in  1888;  the  rate  of  duty  is  10«.  per 
proof  gallon. — Among  the  fisheries  of  Ireland, 
those  of  salmon  and  herring  are  flourishing. 
The  number  of  vesseb  and  boats  employed  in 
fisheries  in  1871  was  8,999,  and  tlie  number  of 
men  and  boys  employed  38,639,  agmnst  19,888 
vessels  and  boats  and  113,073  persons  in  1846. 
Tn  the  coasting  trade  of  Ireland  the  entrances 
in  1871  were  18,676. sailing  vessels,  tonnage 
1,598,843,  and  5,947  steam  vessels,  tonnage 
2,619,891 ;  the  clearances  were  6,947  saihng 
vessels,  tonnage  439,001,  and  8,500  steam 
vessels,  tonnage  2,660,037.  The  registered 
shipping  in  1871  numbered  651  sailing  vessels 
under  50  tons,  tonnage  19,919 ;  933  saUing  ves- 
sels above  50  tons,  tonnage  148,565 ;  60  steam 
vessels  under  60  tons,  tonnage  1,565 ;  and  142 
steam  vessels  above  50  tons,  tonnage  48,188. 
The  commerce  of  Ireland  consists  of  the  pro- 
vidon  trade  and  of  the  trade  in  the  produce  of 
the  country  with  Great  Britain  and  foreign 
nations.  Tlie  exports  are  mainly  sent  to  Liver- 
pool, Bristol,  and  Glasgow^  from  Belfast,  Dun- 
dalk,  Drogheda,  Newry,  waterford,  and  lime- 
rick, and  particularly  from  Cork  and  Dublin. 
The  entrances  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  ■ 
trade  in  1871  comprised  802  British  and  Irisli, 
tonnage  382,752,  and  920  foreign,  tonnage 
343,731 ;  the  entrances  of  vessels  engaged  in 
the  colonial  trade  numbered  389  British  and 
Irish,  tonnage  125,670,  and  34  foreign,  tonnage 
15,571.  The  principal  ports  of  entry  were 
Cork,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Waterford,  Limerick, 
Londonderi'y,  and  TTewry.  The  impoitation 
of  grain  into  Ireland  in  1870  comprised  6,716,- 
534  cwt.  of  wheat,  216,279  of  barley,  9,670  of 
oats,  6,738,188  of  Indian  corn,  and  198,707  of 
wheat  me^  or  flour.  By  far  the  most  exten- 
rfve  market  for  Irish  products  is  Great  Britain; 
but  the  abolition  of  duties  on  this  cross-chan- 
nel trade,  which  took  place  in  1825,  has  taken 
away  the  means  of  estimating  the  imports  and 
exports.  The  total  value  of  Irish  and  British 
products  exported  direct  to  foreign  countries 
from  Ireland  m  1871  was  estimated  at  £462,- 
486.  The  direct  trade  between  Ireland  and  the 
United  States  has  of  late  deci'eased.  The  num- 
ber of  American  vessels  entering  Irish  ports  in 
1871  was  only  38,  tonnage  34,701.  Marble, 
porter,  ale,  whiskey,  and  inanufactured  goods 
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from  Dublia  and  Belfast  are  among  the  Irish 
exports  to  the  United  States,  and  tobacco, 
wheat,  and  corn  among  American  imports  into 
Ireland.  In  1871  there  were  17  lines  of  rail- 
way open  iu  Ireland,  of  whicii  the  following 
were  the  most  important:  Belfast  and  North- 
ern Connties ;  Dnbiin  and  Belfast  jTinetion ; 
Dnblin  and  Drt^heda;  DubliDjWieklow,  and 
Wexford;  Great  Southern  and  Western;  Irish 
Northwestern;  Midland  Great  "Western;  Uls- 
ter; Waterford  and  Limerick.  The  aggregate 
capital  of  the  main  Knes  (excluding  that  of  lines 
leased  or  worked)  is  £27,038,580.  In  1871  the 
number  of  miles  open  was  1,988  (in  1873, 
3,091);  of  passengers  carried,  15,547,934;  gross 
receipts,  £2,273,386;  net  receipts,  £1,090,795. 
lie  unes  of  inland  narigation  are  as  follows; 
Grand  canal  with  its  branches,  165|m,;  Eoyal 
'canal  with  its  branches,  96J ;  Shannon  nariga- 
Uon,  river  and  canal,  and  two  branches,  158; 
Lagan  navigation,  river  and  canal,  26i ;  Newry 
navigation,  do.,  36 ;  Tyrone  navigation,  do.,  4J ; 
lower  Boyne  navi^tion,  do.,  19 ;  Barrow  navi- 
gation, do.,  43i ;  Ulster  canal,  24 ;  Buir  navi- 
gation, 16i.— Large  amounts  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  government  (according  to  Bta- 
tistios  of  1872,  £11,882,334)  for  the  improve- 
ment of  land  by  means  of  arterial  and  thorough 
drainage,  post  roads,  farm  buildings,  &o.  The 
encambered  estates  court,  established  in  1849, 
has  brought  into  market  smaller  holdings  and 
estates  overburdened  by  debt,  and  has  proved 
o£  very  great  advantage  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  conntry.  The  toljd  amount  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  property  under  control  of  the 
court  from  1849  to  1868,  when  it  was  replaced 
by  the  landed  estates  court,  was  £23,000,000, 
of  which  £3,000,000  was  invested  by  English 
and  Scotch  purchasers.  The  number  of  es- 
tates sold  was.  3,380,  divided  into  more  thaB 
11,000  lots,  and  8,285  conveyances  have  been 
executed  by  the  commiswoners.  The  total 
number  of  letters  deUvered  in  1871  was  7!,- 
160,000,  ^ving  an  average  of  13  letters  for 
each  person.  The  number  of  newspapers  pnh- 
lished  in  1873  was  154.  Savings  banks  were 
introdaoed  in  1810;  in  1845  the  amount  de- 
posited reached  nearly  £3,000,000,  but  owing 
to  the  famine  it  fell  below  £1,500,000  in  1849 ; 
a  gradual  increase  has  since  taken  place,  bring- 
ing the  deposits  up  again  to  £3,230,000  in 
1671.  Of  loan  societies  there  were  81,  which 
advanced  115,095  loans,  the  amount  circulated 
during  the  year  being  £542,395.  The  bank- 
note circulation  in  1871  was  about  £7,500,000. 
There  are  8  banks,  all  issuing  their  own  notes  es- 
oeptii^  the  Hibernian  joint  stock  company  and 
the  Royal  bank  of  Dublin.  The  most  important 
is  the  bank  of  Ireland,  which  acts  as  banker  to 
the  government,  and  which  is  bound  to  make 
weekly  returns  similar  to  those  of  the  bank  of 
England.  It  has  42  branches;  its  capital  is 
£3,000,000,  its  reserve  fund  about  £1,000,000, 
and  at  the  end  of  1873  it  circulated  notes 
to  the  amount  of  about  £3,392,000.  The  next 
most  important  establishments   are   tlie  Pro- 
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vincial  hank  of  Ireland,  with  a  capital  of 
£3,040,000  and  44  branches,  and  the  National 
bank,  with  a  capital  of  £2,500,000  and  73 
branches.— The  pubhe  institutions  for  relipons, 
benevolent,  and  educational  purposes  are  au- 
merons.  The  Episcopal  or  Anghcan  was  for- 
merly the  established  church  of  Ireland,  but 
by  act  of  parliament  it  waa  disestablished  on 
Jan,  1, 1871.  (See  Ireland,  Chueoh  or.)  The 
dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
Ireland  are  the  four  archbishops  of  Arm^h, 
Dubhn,  Oashel,  and  Tnam,  and  24  bishops. 
The  number  of  priests  in  1873  was  npward  of 
3,300,  nominated  by  the  bishopS;  and  supported 
altogether  by  voluntary  contnhutions.  The 
"Presbyterian  chnrch  in  Ireland  "  in  1872  had 
627  ministers  and  653  congregations.  There 
are  eight  other  small  Presbyterian  and  three 
Xethodist  oi^anizations,  witii  a  small  number 
of  Congregational!  sts,  Baptists,  Moravians,  and 
others.  According  to  the  censna  of  1871,  there 
were  4,141,938  Eoman  Catholics,  683,395  per- 
sons reporting  themselves  as  belonging  to  "  the 
church  of  Ireland  "  or  as  Protestant  Episco- 

Salians,  503,461  Presbyterians,  41,815  Metho- 
ists,  4,485  Independents,  4,643  Baptists,  3,834 
Friends,  19,035  of  other  denominations,  and 
358  Jews. — ^The  chief  educational  institution 
is  the  university  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
founded  in  1591,  with  an  average  attendanoo 
of  nearly  1,200  students.  Among  the  other 
principal  seats  of  learning  are  the  queen's 
colleges  of  Belfast  (351  students  in  187l-'2), 
Cork  (353  students),  and  Galway  (141  stu- 
dents), established  by  acts  passed  in  1845  and 
1860.  Maynooth  college  and  All-Hallows  col- 
lege, Drumcondra,  are  the  chief  institutions 
for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholics  for  the 
priesthood.  The  establishment  of  a  Roman 
OathoUc  nniveraty  was  agreed  upon  by  a  syn- 
odical  meeting  in  1854,  and  the  schools  were 
opened  in  the  same  year.  On  July  30,  1863, 
the  corner  stone  of  a  new  university  building 
was  laid  at  Drumcondra.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  also  colleges  afEiiated  with  the  Catho- 
Eo  university  at  Clonliffe,  Tuam,  Cloyne,  Ar- 
magh, Carlow,  Athlone,  Tullamore,  Thurles, 
Castleknock,  Kilkenny,  Fermoy,  Longford, 
and  Ellis,  The  Presbyterians  hare  a  theolo^- 
eal  college  at  Belfast,  and  Magee  college  (estab- 
lished in  1866)  in  Londonderry;  the  Metho- 
dists a  collie  at  Belfast  (established  in  1868). 
The  coll^  of  St.  Columba,  at  Rathfarnham, 
is  an  Episcopalian  institution.  The  Alexandra 
college  in  Dublin  was  founded  in  1866  for  the 
higher  education  of  females.  The  royal  college 
of  science  for  Ireland  was  established  under 
the  authority  of  the  science  and  art  depart 
ment,  London,  in  August,  1867,  in  place  of  the 
museum  of  Irish  industry,  which  then  ceased 
to  exist.  The  church  education  society,  insti- 
tuted in  1889  for  the  education  of  its  pupils  in 
the  principles  of  the  church  of  England,  had 
62,166  pupils  in  1870,  of  whom  3,757  were 
Catholics.  Since  1837  the  grants  of  public 
money  for  the  education  of  the  people  have 
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been  nnder  the  BuperinteDdence  of 
era,  who  wore  incorporated  in  183S  under  the 
name  of  the  commissioners  of  national  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  Their  report  shows  that  on 
Deo.  31,  1872,  there  were  7,059  schools  in 
operation,  with  1,010,148  children  on  the  rolls. 
There  were  184  new  schools,  and  48  atmck  oS, 
showing  a  net  increase  of  136.  The  commis- 
Bioners  had  made  grants  for  the  erection  of  98 
additional  schools  to  accommodate  13,045  chil- 
dren. The  pupils  were  divided  in  reference  to 
reli^oTts  denominatioss  as  follows:  Roman 
Caaolic,  804,232 ;  Presbyterian,  113,465 ; 
Episcopalian,  80,893.  There  were  125,847 
I^iscopalian  pupils  miied  with  27,313  Roman 
Cathohes  nnder  esclnsively  Protestant  teach- 
ers; 18,957  Protestant  pupils  mixed  with  11,- 
270  Roman  Catholics  under  joint  teachers  of 
both  creeds;  and  36,172  Protestant  children 
with  362,313  Roman  Catholics  under  esclu- 
fflvely  Roman  Catholic  teachers.  These  statis- 
tics are  independent  of  the  schools  conducted 
by  the  Christian  Brothers,  which  arennmerona 
and  largely  attended ;  the  teachers  are  experi- 
enced and  well  educated,  and  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  The  national  schools  are 
open  during  the  entire  year,  five  hours  daily. 
Tne  books  nsed  are  the  same  in  every  school 
throughout  the  country,  and  tiie  instruc- 
tion embraces  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
algebra,  bookkeeping,  chemistry,  hydrostatics, 
acoustics,  electricity,  mechanism,  mnsic,  and 
drawing;  and  the  girls  in  addition  are  tanght 
plain  and  fancy  sewing  and  knitting.  The  na- 
tioaal  system  receives  but  small  assistance  from 
government ;  the  entire  amount  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  in  1872  for  teachers,  tutors,  and  work 
mistresses  was  $322,000.  The  principal  es- 
tablishments for  the  promotion  of  hterature, 
silence,  and  art  are  situated  in  Dublin,  among 
which  are  the  royal  Ifish  academy,  the  royd 
Hibernian  academy  of  art,  and  tlie  royal  Dub- 
lin society ;  literaiy  and  mechanics'  societies  are 
stiattered  all  over  the  country.  The  great  in- 
dustrial eihihition  of  18B8,  called  into  existence 
by  the  exertions  of  William  Dargan,  prodnced 
increased  int«rest  in  institutions  calculated  to 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  nseful  sciences  among 
the  people.  The  foundation  for  a  nntional  gal- 
lery of  art  was  laid  in  Dublin  in  1859.  Medi- 
cine, the  various  branches  of  natural  history, 
arclweology,  and  other  departments  of  science 
aa  well  as  of  the  fine  arts,  ai-e  represented  by 
numerous  societies  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  other 
towiB, — Charitable  institutions  abound  in  Ire- 
land. Inflrmaries  for  counties  and  cities,  sup- 
ported by  assessment  and  governed  by  corpora- 
tions, afford  annual  relief  to  about  60,000  suf- 
ferers. Public  hospitals  for  counties,  districts, 
and  poor-law  unions  are  distrihnted  over  tJie 
ooimtry,  besides  various  private  establishments. 
The  number  of  insane  in  1871  was  18,337. 
There  are  houses  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
1 63  nnions  of  Ireland.  The  poor-law  system  is 
Conducted  with  a  riow  of  assisting  those  who 


cannot  support  themselves  by  their  personal  la- 
bor, but  at  the  same  time  of  discountenancing 
in  able-bodied  persons  all  dependence  on  elee- 
mosynary relief.  The  poor  rate  is  levied  under 
the  assessment  of  poundage  rate  on  the  net  an- 
nual value  of  various  kinds  of  ratable  property. 
In  1871  the  valuation  of  the  assessable  property 
was  £13,239,394,  and  the  average  poundage  Is. 
The  total  amount  expended  on  the  relief  of  the 
indigent  in  that  year  was  ^1685,668,  diiefly  for 
indoor  maintenance.  Out  of  282,492  persons 
assisted  "during  the  year,  56,416  received  out- 
door relief. — ITie  number  of  offenders  tried  at 
assizes  and  quarter  sessions  has  materially  de- 
creased since  1849.  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons committed  or  held  to  bail  in  1872  was 
4,476  (including  814  females),  of  whom  3,565 
were  convicted.  From  1865  to  1871  there 
were  21  persons  sentenced  to  death,  and  13 
were  executed.  The  number  of  county  pris- 
ons is  33,  of  city  or  town  prisons  6,  and  of 
bridewells  106.  A  law  for  the  promotion  and 
regulation  of  reformatory  schools  for  juvenile 
offenders  was  passed  in  1858.— The  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  a  lord  lieutenant  (in 
1874,  the  duke  of  Abercorn),  who  is  assisted 
by  a  privy  council  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  by  a  idiief  seoretaiy  for  Ireland,  a  cabinet 
minister  (in  1874,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach). 
In  the  absence  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  he  is  re- 
placed by  lords  justices,  usually  the  primate  or 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
the  commander  of  the  forces.  Each  county  is 
in  oharae  of  a  lieutenant^  generally  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  assisted  by  deputy  lieutenants  and 
magistrates  who  ofBciate  gratnitonsly,  and  one 
or  more  resident  paid  magistrates,  all  appoint- 
ed by  the  crown  during  pleasure.  The  cities, 
towns,  and  boroughs  are  governed  by  local 
magistrates.  Justice  is  administered  by  the 
lord  cliancellor,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  four 
judges  in  each  of  the  com'ts  of  the  qaeen's 
bench,  common  pleas,  and  eachequer,  an  as- 
sistant baiTister  for  each  county,  a  bankrupt 
court  with  two  judges,  and  the  judges  of  the 
prerogative  court  and  of  the  admiralty.  As- 
sizes for  criminal  and  civil  pleas  are  held  by 
two  of  the  judges  in  each  county  in  spring  and 
summer  of  every  year.  The  execution  of  the 
laws  is  intrusted  to  the  constabulary  in  the 
counties  and  the  police  in  Dublin.  The  total 
of  the  constabulary  amounted,  Sept,  30,  1871, 
to  13,274.  The  revenue  police,  organized  for 
the  suppi'ession  of  illicit  mstiUation,  comprises 
about  400  officers  and  men.  The  Irish  militia 
is  composed  of  12  regiments  of  artillery  and  35 
of  infantiy,  numbering  when  embodied  81,973 
men.  Ireland  is  represented  in  the  British 
parliament  by  28  representative  peers  elected 
for  life,  and  106  commoners.  Of  the  latter, 
64  represent  the  counties,  2  the  university,  12 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Limenck, 
Waterford,  Belfast,  and  Galway,  and  £7  the 
boroughs.  The  nimiber  of  county  electors  in 
1871  was  175,149 ;  of  city  and  borough  elec- 
tor?, ^,358.     No  separate  return  of  the  reve- 
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amonnt  of  custoniB  collected  at  the  Irisli  ports 
in  1871  was  £1,843,721,  and  the  net  amount  of 
excise  duties  received  in  18T2  waa  £4,058,019. 
— Tlie  antiquities  of  Ireland  are  of  variona 
kinds;  cromlechB,  cairns  {either  simple  mounds 
or  to  marlt  huiial  places),  pillar  stones,  bar- 
rows, duns  or  defences  of  atone,  lis  or  fortifi- 
cations of  earth,  raths  or  villages,  ancient 
stone-roofed  buildings,  round  towers  (of  which 
there  are  118,  in  height  from  35  to  130  ft.  with 
an  internal  diameter  of  10  to  16  ft.),  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  of  ftU  ages,  with  a  vast  nnm- 
ber  of  castles  and  fortalices.  The  ori^n  and 
nse  of  tlte  round  towers  have  been  much  dis- 
cussed. Of  recent  arclweologists,  Dr.  J'etrie 
believes  them  to  be  Christian  ecdeaiaatical 
structures  dating  for  the  moat  part  from  the 
9th  and  10th  centnries ;  Dr.  O'Brien  thinks 
they  are  phallic  monuments  of  remote  pagan 
antiquity;  and  the  Eev.  E.  Smiddy  in  1873 
claims  them  as  Christian  baptisteries.  Ancient 
weapons  of  bronae  and  ornaments  of  gold  are 
frequently  found  in  turning  np  the  soil,  the 
Jewelry  especially  showing  a  high  degree  of 
artistic  skill.  The  mediieval  architecture  of 
Ireland  has  been  largely  illustrated  by  the  la- 
bors of  Dr.  Petrie  sad  his  school.  The  ronnd 
or  oval  structures  of  rough  atone  and  earth, 
popnlarlj  called  beehive  houses,  which  are  still 
found  in  groat  numbers  on  the  islands  ofl  the 
coast  of  Connemara,  county  Galway,  are  prob- 
ably of  the  6th  or  7th  century.  Of  Cyclopean 
architecture,  the  most  remarkable  examples 
are  the  Dun  Aengns,  on  a  high  cliff  on  the 
great  Isle  of  Arran ;  Enockfennell  in  Limerick, 
360ft.  in  circumference,  with  walls  10ft.  thick; 
and  the  Staigue  fort  near  Kenmare  bay,  circu- 
lar, 90  ft.  in  diameter,  with  walls  18  ft.  high  and 
13  ft,  thick.  Several  ancient  oratories  built  of 
uncemented  stones  admirably  fitted,  and  their 
side  walls  and  to  some  extent  also  the  end  walls 
converpng  from  the  base  to  the  summit  in 
curved  lines,  exist  in  county  Kerry.  The  most 
beautifully  oonstrncted  and  best  preserved  of 
these  ancient  relics  is  the  oratory  of  Gallerus. 
A  building  unique  in  Ireland  is  Cormac's 
chapel,  on  the  rock  of  Oashel,  constructed  in 
the  13th  century,  covered  with,  ornaments  of 
the  richest  Norman  character,  of  the  period 
and  probably  the  work  of  Anglo-Norman  ma- 
Bona  and  sculptors.  The  church  or  chapel  of 
SL  Doulough's,  near  Dublin,  dating  from  the 
14th  century,  presents  a  singular  combination 
of  church,  house,  and  castle,  all  comprised  in 
the  space  of  40  ft,  long  by  16  wide.  Many 
parts  of  Ireland  abound  with  ruins,  espedally 
of  old  ujanor  houses,  bnUt  in  the  form  of  tow- 
ers for  defence,  and  hence  called  caaties,  or 
the  Irish  towers.  They  are  of  all  periods  from 
the  12th  to  the  16th  century .i  Besides  these 
tiiere  are  numerous  real  fortified  castles,  some 
of  which  furnish  admirable  specimens  of  the 
military  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  Many 
smaller  castles  combiuing  the  miUtary  and  do- 
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mestic  chai'acter  are  provided  with  keeps  and 
exterior  walls  hke  the  baronial  castiea  of  Brit- 
ain. Conspicuous  among  these  is  Bullock 
castle,  at  Dalkey,  near  Dublin,  which  protected 
the  port  of  Dalkey,  where  the  commerce  of 
DubUn  waa  carried  on  for  centuries.  Among 
the  principal'  tower  houses  are  Loughmore 
castle,  county  Tipperary,  Athonry  castle,  Gal- 
way, Blarney  casUe,  near  Cork,  and  Augna- 
nnre  castie,  county  Galway,  on  the  borders  of 
Connemara.  Many  buildings  of  the  Ehzabeth- 
an  period  exist  in  Galway ;  the  finest  are  the 
Lynch  castle  and  Castie  Banks.  Few  countries 
offer  so  fine  a  field  for  the  arohieologist. — Ac- 
cording to  the  map  of  Ptolemy,  the  central 
portion  of  Ireland  waa  inhabited  in  his  day  by 
the  Scotl ;  the  north  hj  the  Robogdii ;  the  east 
by  the  Darnii,  Voluntii,  Eblani,  Oauci,  Mena- 
pii,  and  Coriundi;  the  south  by  the  prigantes, 
Vodii,  and  Ibernii;'the  west  by  the  Luceni, 
Velaborii,  Oangani,  Auteri,  Magnatte,  and 
Haudinii.  In  the  ArgonauUca  of  Orpheus  of 
Orotona  ^00  B.  C),  the  island  is  called  lemis. 
In  liie  Be  Mundo,  attributed  to  Aristotie, 
"Albion"  and  "leme"  are  mentioned.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  alludes  to  the  latter  as  Iris  or 
Irisi,and  Strabo  names  theisland  I^fwi? (lerne) ; 
Ctesar,  Tadtus,  and  Phny  oall  it  Hihemia; 
Mela  and  others,  Juvema.  The  native  name 
is  Ir,  Eri,  and  Erin.  The  name  of  Ogy^ft, 
"  most  ancient  land,"  was  also  applied  to  it  by 
Plutarch.  A  very  remote  antiqmty  is  claimed 
and  supported  with  much  display  of  erudition 
by  Irisn  writers.  The  researches  of  the  last 
50  years  have  esposed  the  fallacies  and  fictions 
of  previous  writers  on  Irish  history  and  anti- 
quities. "The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters," 
as  translated  by  John  O'Donovan  and  Owen 
Connellan,  with  the  remarkable  collections  of 
erudition  forming  the  notes  to  these  volumes, 
together  with  the  researches  of  the  former  and 
Eugene  O'Curry  into  Gaelic  annals,  rare  works, 
and  unpublished  records,  appear  to  authenti- 
cate the  following  statements  in  reference  to 
ancient.  Ireland.  During  the  reign  of  Ollav 
Fola,  about  900  B.  0.,  it  is  said,  a  species  of 
parliament  was  organized  by  a  triennial  as- 
semblage at  Teamor  or  Tara,  of  the  chiefs, 
priests,  and  bards,  who  digested  the  laws  into 
a  record  called  the  psalter  of  Tara.  Ollav  Eola 
also  founded  schools  of  philosophy,  astronomy, 
poetry,  medicine,  and  history,  which  were 
protected  by  his  successors.  Kimbath,  who 
reigned  about  460  B.  C,  like  OUav  Fola,  pro- 
moted the  civil  interests  of  his  kingdom. 
Throe  reigna  afterward  Hngony  the  Great  (30O 
B.  0.)  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Gaul, 
obliged  the  Kcts  to  pay  tribute,  conquered  the 
Western  iales,  and  <Uvided  Ireland  into  25  ad- 
ministrative provinces.  The  crown  was  de- 
clared hereditary  in  his  family,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  disorders  caused  by  elections.  To  this  pe- 
riod also  is  traced  the  diviaon  of  Ireland  into 
four  provinces ;  and  in  the  1st  century  of  the 
Christian  era  a  portion  was  cut  oS  from  each 
to  form  a  national  district  surrounding  the  cap- 
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ital.  Crintham,  one  of  Hugony's  Buccesaors, 
married  the  daughter  of  a  Pictiah  chieftain,  and 
Joined  the  Picta  m  their  forays  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Tadtns  mentions  that,  about  this  time, 
an  Irish  prince  who  liad  been  exiled  from  Lis 
country  solicited  Agrioola  to  invade  Ii'eland, 
assuring  liim  that  a  single  le^on  wonld  be 
guffieient  to  conquer  it;  but  there  is  no  trace- 
or  record  of  Eoman  occu^tion.  Tacitus  also 
notes  the  commerce  existing  between  Ireland 
and  Chester  in  England,  and  says  that  the  har- 
bors of  Ireland  are  better  known  than  those  of 
Britain.  Of  Ointham's  eucoesGors  it  will  suf- 
fice to  mention  Feradach,  sumamed  the  Just ; 
Tnathal  (A.  D.  95),  wlio  erected  temples  for 
the  sacred  fire  of  the  dmids,  and  qnelled  "  the 
revolt  of  the  plebeians,"  which  Lad  lasted  25 
years ;  Oonn  Keadcahagh,  or  Conn  of  the  hun- 
dred batfleB,  who  was  forced  to  ^ve  up  half 
the  kingdom  to  Modha  Nuod,  king  of  Munster, 
their  respective  shares  being  partitioned  by  a 
wall  and  ditch  from  Dobiin  to  Galway,  the 
country  north  being  Leagh  Onin,  or  Conn's 
share,  and  south  Leagh  Modha,  or  Hodha's 
share — names  yet  remembered,  althoogh  the 
division  lasted  but  a  year.  Subsequently  Conn 
became  sole  monarch.  In  the  reign  of  his 
grandson  Connac  flourished  the  military  broth- 
erhood of  the  Fiauna  Eirionn,  commanded  by 
Finn  McOooU  or  Jingal,  and  out  to  pieces  at 
the  battle  of  Gabra,  iu  Meath,  in  the  succeed- 
ing reign,  Oormae  was  famous  in  peace  and 
war.  Be  enlarged  the  educational  eatablbh- 
ment  ori^ated  at  Tara  by  Ollav  Fola,  added 
to  the  number  of  mihtary  academies  and  law 
schools,  and  renewed  the  statutes  concerning 
the  psalter  of  Tara  and  the  registration  of  in- 
dividual histories.  Nial  of  the  nine  hostages 
fonght  in  Bcotknd,  England,  and  France,  and 
was  killed  by  an  arrow  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire.    His  successor  Dathi,  pushing  his  con- 

a nests  through  Britain  mto  Ganl,  was  killed  at 
le  foot  of  the  Alps.  He  was  the  last  pagan 
king  of  Ireland.  At  this  period  the  inhabitants 
were  Scoto-Milesians,  or  Scots  raised  with  the 
descendauta  of  an  Iberian  hero  Mileagh. — From 
the  3d  to  the  end  of  the  10th  oentnry  the  whole" 
island  took  tlie  name  of  ScotJay  a  term  not 
then  applied  to  the  country  now  called  Scot- 
land. Usher  and  other  historians  mention  four 
holy  men  who  had  preached  the  gospel  in  Ire- 
land before  St.  Patrick.  A  fifth  was  sent  by 
Pope  Oelestine  I.,  in  the  person  of  Palla^ns, 
archdeacon  of  the  Eoman  church.  Arrivingin 
the  reign  of  Laogare  II.,  he  was  expelled  after 
a  few  months,  and  died  in  Britain.  Patrick,  a 
native  of  Gaul,  and  a  rehtive  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Germanus  of 
Auserre,  and  intrusted  by  the  pope  with  the 
mission  of  converting  the  Irish  people.  He 
arrived  in  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the  5th 


pulse  to  civilization,    the  churches  and 
asteries  founded  by  Patrick  became  so  many 
schools,  a  zeal  for  learning  spread  among  clergy 


and  laity,  and  the  favorite  monastery  of  St. 
Patrick  at  Armagh  became  funous  as  a  school 
all  over  Europe.  For  a  time  Ireland  was  so 
noted  for  the  learning  and  piety  of  its  ecclesi- 
astics that  it  was  called  insula  sanelorum,  isle 
of  saints.  One  of  the  most  impgrtant  events 
which  happened  about  this  time  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Dalriadan  or  Scoto-Mileaian  king- 
dom of  Albania,  the  first  colonization  of  whidi 
from  Irdand  took  place  about  A.  D.  2S8.  It 
had  been  established  with  the  aid  of  the  Kialls 
or  O'Neills  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  when 
Columba  landed  in  Albania  in  563  he  found  at 
the  head  of  the  colony  Oonnal,  one  of  his  own 
blood  relatives.  Oonnal's  successor  Aidan  was 
anointed  king  in  Idna  by  Columba ;  and  in  580 
both  went  to  Ireland,  where,  in  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Dnimceat,  Columba  obtained  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  new  Scottish  kingdom  and  the 
abolition  of  the  colonial  tribute  paid  to  the 
Irish  kings.  Accordii^  to  Bede,  tn  the  year 
646  many  Anglo-Saxons  settled  in  Ireland.  In 
684  it  was  invaded  by  Egfrid,  king  of  North- 
nmberland,  who  ravaged  many  churches  and 
monasteries.  More  serious  predatory  incur- 
sions by  the  Scandinavians  took  place  toward 
the  close  of  the  8th  century.  Soon  the  idea  of 
a  permanent  foothold  seized  the  pirates,  and 
they  occupied  good  maritime  positions,  as  Dub- 
lin, Drogheda,  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Wes- 
lord.  About  the  year  840  a  powerful  fleet  ar- 
rived under  Tnrgesius  (Thjorg ! ),  who  for  near- 
ly seven  years  exercised  authority  over  a  largo 
district,  proscribed  the  Christians,  dispersed 
the  schools,  burned  the  books,  and  issued  his 
mandates  from  the  high  altar  at  Clonmacnoise. 
Tui^esius  was  killed  by  Malachi,  prince  of 
"Westmeath,  and  the  Irish,  rallying  under  the 
chief  king  NiaU  III.,  broke  the  supremacy  of 
the  Danes.  Still  they  clung  to  the  seaports, 
and  by  paying  tribute  when  necessary  and 
forming'  alliances  with  and  against  the  Irish 
princes,  retained  occupation  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  were  tie  source  of  great  national 
decadence.  In  1002  Brian  Boru,  or  Boroihme, 
king  of  Munster,  expelled  the  Danes  from  liis 
own  kingdom,  and,  seizing  the  national  au- 
thority, was  crowned  at  Tara  as  king  of  Ire- 
land, Ere  long  he  expelled  the  Danes  from 
the  whole  country.  Having  accomplished  this 
result,  he  further  effected  great  civil  reforms, 
founded  churches  and  schools,  opened  roads, 
built  bridges,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet.  He  also 
introduced  the  use  of  surnames,  and  made  the 
marriage  contract  permanent.  Another  inva- 
sion by  the  Danes,  incited  by  the  king  of  Lein- 
ster,  led  to  the  deciave  battle  of  Clontarf,  Good 
Friday,  April  28,  1014,  in  which  the  power  of 
the  Danes  was  finally  broken.  Brian  was  killed 
in  his  tent  by  a  party  of  the  flying  enemy. 
His  son  and  grandson  perished  on  the  same 
occasion.  Malachi  II.,  dethroned  by  Brian, 
now  beoatne  king.  His  death  in  1022  maiks 
the  decline  of  the  Irish  monarchy.  The  coun- 
try in  the  12t]i  century  presented  a  scene  of 
almost  ceaseless  disorder,  the  five  kingdoms  of 
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Ulster,  Leinster,  Meatli,  Oonnaught,  and  Mini- 
ster, besides  a  number  of  petty  principalities, 
being  continnftlly  at  war  witli  each  other.  The 
island  bad  fallen  into  a  state  of  degeneracy 
sadly  at  variance  with  its  former  title  of  isle 
of  siuntB.  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaus  called  the 
attention  ;of  Rome  to  this,  and  Pope  Eugenius 
III,  sent  Cardinal  Papiron  to  correct  abuses 
and  restore  discipline.  The  synod  of  Kells, 
held  under  his  auspices  in  Uarch,  1152,  ac- 
knowledged the  Bupremaey  of  Eome,  estab- 
lished the  arohbiahoprics  of  Dublin  and  Tuam 
(Armagh  and  Oashel  already  existing),  and 
condemned  airaony,  usury,  and  concubinage. 
In  1155  a  bull  is  aaii  to  have  been  issued  oj 
Pope  Adrian  IV.,  the  existence  of  which  is 
denied,  conferring  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
upon  Henry  If.  of  England ;  but  the  latter  did 
not  avdl  himself  of  it  for  many  years.  The 
appeal  of  Derraot  McMurrough,  king  of  Lein- 
ster, to  be  reinstated  on  the  throne  from  which 
he  had  been  justly  driven,  furnished  a  pretext 
for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  two  bands  of 
Norman  adventurers,  one  under  Robert  Eitz- 
Btephen  in  1169,  and  another  under  Richard 
de  Clare,  earl  of  Pembroke,  commonly  called 
Strongbow,  in  the  same  year.  The  success  of 
McKurrough's  allies  aroused  the  snsploiona  of 
Henry  II.,  who  issued  a  proclamation  recalling 
Strongbow  and  all  Englishmen,  under  pain  of 
outlawry.  This  course  gave  bira  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Irish  the  aspect  of  a  deliverer  rather 
than  that  of  an  invader ;  and  when  in  1171  he 
arrived  at  Waterford,  many  native  princes 
accepted  him  as  liege  lord,  so  that  he  might 
settle  their  existing  difficulties,  and  guarantee 
them  their  own  possessiona  and  dignities.  He 
was  called  away  in  the  nest  year,  and  his  lien- 
t«nants  soon  developed  a  system  of  spoliation. 
In  1177  the  king's  son  John  was  made  lord  of 
Ireland,  and  in  the  same  year  Cardinal  Vivian, 
the  pope's  legate,  convening  a  synod  at  Dub- 
lin, published  King  Henry's  tJtle  to  Ireland 
with  the  papal  ratification.  In  1185  John  ar- 
rived witli  a  fleet  of  60  ships,  was  defeated  by 
Donal  O'Brien,  and  soon  returned  with  charges 
against  Hugh  de  Lacy,  chief  of  the  EngUsh  irf 
Ireland,  In  1210  King  John  arrived  in  Ireland, 
and  was  chiefly  occupied  in  chastising  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Anglo-Norman  lords.  He  di- 
vided the  country  into  connties,  established 
courta  in  Dublin,  appointed  judges,  circuits, 
and  corporations,  established  a  new  coinage, 
and  as»milated  the  currency  of  England  and 
Ireland.  In  1216  Magna  Charta,  or  the  great 
chai'ter  of  liberties,  was  granted  to  the  Irish 
by  Henry  m.  Many  years  were  passed  in  con- 
tentions among  the  rival  English  lords  as  well 
as  the  native  chiefs.  On  May  25,  1315,  at  the 
invitation  of  several  Irish  princes,  Edward 
Bruce  landed  in  Antrim,  where  he  waa  joined 
by  Donal  O'Neil,  prince  of  Ulster.  The  natives 
flocked  to  his  standard.  The  Anglo-Normans 
with  O'Oonor  of  Oonnaught  opposed  him. 
Bruce  and  O'Neil  marched  southward,  over- 
whelmed  the  Anglo-Norman  army,  captured 
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all  the  great  towns  on  their  route,  and  went 
into  winter  quarters  at  Christmas  "in  the  midst 
of  the  most  considerable  chiefs  of  Ulster,  Meath, 
and  ConnaeL"  In  the  spring,  having  made  a 
triumphant  march  south,  they  returned  to  Dun- 
dalk,  when  Bruce  was  elected  and  crowned 
king.  Robert  Bruce  came  to  the  aid  of  bis 
brother,  and,  after  a  successful  incursion  as  far 
as  Limerick,  returned  to  Ulster  in  May,  1317, 
the  troops  having  been  decimated  by  a  famine 
of  such  severity  as  to  compel  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  after  which  Robert  Bruce  returned 
to  Scotland.  In  August,  1318,  the  armies  were 
moving.  The  Englian  under  John  de  Berming- 
ham  were  in  the  field  first,  found  Edward 
Bruce  at  a  disadvant^ige,  and  defeated  and  dis- 

Sersed  bis  troops  at  Faugard,  Oct.  14,  Bruce 
imself  perishing  on  the  battie  field.  Unes- 
peoted  dangers  interfered  with  the  subjection 
of  Ireland.  Notwithstanding  incessant  war- 
fere  between  the  Normans  and  the  natives, 
the  middle  of  the  I4th  century  found  the  Irish 
language,  laws,  manners,  and  customs  univer- 
sally adopted  by  the  former,  while  marriage 
and  "fosterage"  between  the  nobles  of  both 
races  were  making  the  Anglo-Normans  "  more 
Irish  than  tlie  Irish."  To  avert  this  danger, 
many  measures  were  adopted.  By  an  ordi- 
nance of  Edward  in.,  13il,  all  oflices  in  Ire- 
land held  by  Irish  or  English  men  who  had 
estates  or  were  married  in  Ireland  were  to  be 
vacated,  and  filled  by  Englishmen  who  "  had 
no  personal  interest  whatever  in  Ireland."  In 
1367  a  parliament  at  Kilkenny,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  king's  son  Lionel,  passed  the  mem- 
orable "statute  of  Kilkenny,"  directed  against 
the  English  who  adopted  Irish  customs  or  man- 
ners, and  making  intermarriage,  fostering,  or 
trading  with  the  natives,  treason.  Near  the 
end  of  the  century  Richard  II.  twice  landed  In 
Ireland  with  a  large  force,  but  he  was  com- 
pletely baffied  by  AJrt  McMurrough,  who  in  the 
succeeding  reign  defied  and  fought  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  under  the  walls  of  DubUn.  In 
the  reign  of  Edwai'd  IV.  was  passed  the  "  head 
act,"wnich  made  it  lawful  to  kill  "anypersons 
going  or  coming,  having  no  faithful  man  of 
good  name  and  fame  in  uieir  company  in  Eng- 
lish apparel."  Henry  VII.  undertook  still  fur- 
ther to  reduce  the  country  to  a  condition  of 
complete  dependence  by  ordaining  that  no  par- 
liament should  meet  without  his  permission, 
and  no  law  be  valid  unless  sanctioned  by  the 
English  king  and  conncil.  To  meet  his  view  Sir 
Edward  Pojntngs,  then  lord  deputy,  assembled 
a  parliament  at  Drogheda  in  1495,  at  which 
waa  enacted  the  "Poynings  law,"  which  took 
away  the  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
making  all  its  acts  subordinate  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. A  parliament  in'  Dublin,  in  1537,  passed 
the  act  of  supremacy,  declaring  Henry  VIII. 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  prohibiting  inter- 
course with  the  court  of  Rome  under  penalty 
of  pr(Emumre,  and  making  it  treason  to  refuse 
the  oath  of  supremacy.  Henry  VIII.  also  took 
the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  although  in  his  day 
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only  an  ineoDsiderable  portion  of  the  country 
was  practically  subject  to  the  English  law. 
This  reign  was  marked  by  the  inBurrection  of 
Lord  Thomaa  Fitzgerald,  which  ended  in  tlie 
total  ruin  of  the  powerful  house  of  Eildare. 
Henry  introduced  the  Protestant  reformation 
into  Ireland  with  as  little  difficulty  as  he  had 
into  England.  A  few  partial  disturbances  hap- 
pened, but  nothing  of  national  importance  till 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  during  which  fierce  and 
almost  incesisant  wars  were  carried  on  with  the 
Deemonds  in  Mnnster,  and  other  Anglo-Irish 
families  who  resisted  the  reformation.  During 
the  last  15  years  of  her  reign  the  contest  raged 
with  fury,  particularly  against  the  O'N^ls, 
O'Donnells,  and  other  Ulster  princes  and  chiefs. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  war  of  Elizabeth  cost 
£3,000,000  and  300,000  lives,  about  equally 
divided  between  the  English  and  the  Irish.  A 
great  parliament  summoned  by  the  lord  deputy 
Sir  John  Perrott,  in  1585,  was  attended  by 
nearly  all  of  the  great  Irish  chiefs  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Anglo-Irish  families.  James 
I.  introduced  into  Ulster  many  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish Protestant  settlers,  The  civil  wars  in  Eng- 
land supphed  the  Irish  and  An^lo-Irish  Oath- 
olios  with  a  favorable  opportunity  to  make  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  new  settlements  and 
protect  themselves.  Accordingly,  in  1641,  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Ulster,  which  c|uickly 
spread  to  all  parts  of  the  island.  Dublm  nar- 
rowly escaped  falling  into  their  hands.  Social 
and  reli^ous  animosities  alike  served  to  em- 
bitter the  contest,  which  was  marked  by  great 
atrocities.  As  the  abb£  MaeGeoghehan  says, 
both  sides  were  culpable,  and  ttie  massacre 
"  was  one  of  the  most  crnel  and  barbarous  that 
has  been  recorded  among  Christians,  both  on 
account  of  its  duration  and  the  fury  of  those 
who  were  the  authors  of  it"  In  1643  a  na- 
tiond  synod  established  the  "Confederation 
of  Kilkenny."  issued  a  plan  of  provisional  gov- 
ernment, and  called  a  general  assembly  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  Oct.  38,  at  which  a  supreme 
council  of  34  (comprising  3  archbishops,  3  bish- 
4  nobles,  and  15  commoners)  was  elected, 
power  exercised  the  functions  of  a  na- 
tional government  for  several  years,  coined 
money,  appointed  judges,  held  assizes,  commis- 
sioned officers,  and  sent  ambassadors  abroad. 
Charles  I.  negotiated  publicly  and  privately 
with  iti  Its  favorite  general,  Owen  Roe  O'Neill, 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  English  army 
at  Benburb,  ^une  5,  164Q ;  but  it  was  finally 
distracted  and  destroyed  by  intrigue.  The 
country  was  a  prey  to  anarchy  tiU  1649,  when 
Cromwell  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  took 
Drogheda  by  storm,  and  delivered  it  up  to  the 
license  of  his  soldiery.  One  after  another  the 
Roman  Catholic  strongholds  fell,  till  the  whole 
country  lay  at  his  mercy,  and  for  the  first  time 
English  supremacy  might  be  said  to  be  estab- 
lished. Four  fifths  of  the  whole  soil  was  con- 
fiscated. Once  more,  in  1688,  the  Oathohca 
took  up  arms,  James  IT.,  after  his  flight  from 
England,  presented  himself  in  Ireland,  and  was 
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received  with  acclamation.  An  army  was 
speedily  organized  under  the  Irish  and  French 
ofticera  whom  he  had  brought  with  him.  Bnt 
the  superior  genius  of  William  of  Orange,  dis- 
played at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1690, 
broke  the  current  of  the  es-king's  success.  The 
battle  of  Aghrim  followed,  July  13, 1691,  where 
the  Irish  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat ;  the  fu- 
gitives redred  to  Limerick,  and  after  a  final 
stand  surrendered,  Oct.  8, 1693,  on  terms  which 
were  violated  by  tie  victors.  Renewed  confis- 
cations followed.  A  large  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  fled  the  country,  and  those  who  re- 
mained were  barely  permitted  to  exist  The 
next  hundred  years  of  Irish  history  record  little 
else  than  relentless  persecution  of  the  Catholics. 
Even  BO  late  as  toward  the  close  of  the  18th 
century  the  penal  laws  were  tyrannous.  Catho- 
lics were  not  eli^ble  to  offices  of  trust,  were 
not  allowed  to  serve  in  the  army  or  navy,  nor 
to  possess  arms,  nor  to  exercise  many  other  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  gloom  of  the 
penal  days  was  only  broken  by  brave  utterances 
from  noble  Protestant  men  in  behalf  of  the 
general  rights  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  Moly- 
neus's  "  Case  of  Ireland  stated,"  Dean  Swift's 
"Drapier"  letters,  and  Dr.  Lucas's  protests 
against  the  encroachments  on  constitutional 
ri^its.  Molyneus's  book  was  burned  by  the 
common  hangman ;  a  reward  was  offered  for 
the  Drnpier,  and  his  printer  arrested ;  and  Lu- 
cas had  to  find  refuge  in  England  from  laws 
enacted  by  and  for  the  English  interest  in 
Ireland.  In  1783  Henry  Grattan,  backed  by 
the  arms  of  the  volunteers  who  had  den- 
ized to  defend  the  country  against  an  expect- 
ed French  invasion,  achieved  the  indepen- 
dence of  tlie  Irish  parliament  by  the  repeal  of 
the  act  6  George  1.,  the  Poynings,  and  oUier 
objectionable  acts.  Still  the  Catholics  had 
cause  to  sue  for  "emancipation,"  meaning 
thereby  a  complete  community  of  privileges. 
The  Protestants,  too,  had  their  gi'ievances  on 
various  matters  connected  with  trade  and  rev- 
enue. War  with  the  American  colonies  touched 
their  interests  in  various  ways,  chiefly  by  do- 
■sing  the  markets  for  their  linens,  and  by  put- 
ting a  stop  to  tlie  emigration  which  was  even 
then  beginning  to  be  developed.  Hence  the 
universal  emancipation  of  nations  proclaimed 
by  the  Freneli  revolution  appealed  powerfully 
to  the  Irish  of  both  creeds.  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone  had  founded  the  first  society  of  United 
Irishmen,  Oct  12,  1791.  His  avowed  object 
was  to  break  the  connection  by  means  of  a  union 
of  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Dissenter.  The 
British  government,  naturally  jealous  of  the 
discontent  everywhere  manifest,  increased  its 
severities,  suspended  the  haleaa  ccrptis  act, 
dispersed  meetings  by  force  of  arms,  and  dis- 
tributed troops  at  free  quarters  upon  the  peo- 
ple. In  defence  the  "  United  Inshmen  "  be- 
came a  secret  sodety,  and  besought  French 
aid.  The  recourse  to  arms  contemplated  by 
the  United  Irishmen  was  forced  to  a  premature 
culmination  by  the  government,  which  through 
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the  viceroy  Lord  Oamden  proclaimed  all  Ire- 
land nnder  taartial  law,  March  30,  1798,  This 
led  to  great  excesses  on  the  part  of  those  in 
power,  and  localities  in  which  the  nnited  Irish 
oi^anizers  had  little  hold,  like  "Wexford  coun- 
ty, were  goaded  into  revolts  The  active  dsil 
war  lasted  less  than  five  months,  daring  which 
many  notable  battles  occurred,  as  at  New  Eoss, 
Enniscorthy,  and  Vinegar  Hill,  England  em- 
ployed 137,000  men.  Its  cost  is  variously 
estimated  at  ^30,000,000  and  £50,000,000. 
The  English  lost  20,000  men,  the  Irish  50,000. 
Many  of  the  leaders  were  executed,  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald  died  of  his  wounds  in  prison, 
and  Tone,  who  was  captured  on  board  the 
Hoche,  the  admiral's  ship  accompanying  the 
third  espedition  which  he  had  projected  from 
France  and  Hamburg,  committed  suicide  in  pris- 
on. Of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  fully 
two  thirds  were  Protestants  and  Presbyterians. 
Lord  Oornwallis  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant, 
with  instructions  to  pursue  a  patafio  policy, 
A  hill  of  amnesty  was  passed  in  17S9,  and  the 
country  settled  into  the  appearance  of  quiet. 
Government  took  advantage  of  the  rebellion  to 
hasten  the  leeislative  union  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, which,  despite  the  eloquent  oppoation  of 
Grattan  and  his  party,  went  into  effect  Jan.  1, 
1801.  The  articles  of  the  act  of  union  were: 
1,  that  the  two  islands  he  called  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  3,  the 
succeSMon  to  the  throne  to  continue  as  exist- 
ing, limited ;  8,  the  kingdom  to  be  represented 
by  one  parliament;  4,  that  Ireland  he  repre- 
sented in  the  house  of  lords  by  28  temporal 
peei-s  elected  for  Ufe  from  the  Irish  nobility, 
and  in  the  house  of  commons  by  100  represen- 
tativea;  B,  that  the  state  churches  of  the  two 
islands  be  united,  their  doctrines  and  discipline 
being  one;  6,  that  the  population  of  the  two 
countries  be  on  the  same  footing  as  regarded 
manufacturing,  trading,  and  commercial  privi- 
leges; 7,  that  the  expenditure  be  in  the  pro- 
poririon  of  Britain  15  to  Ireland  2  for  20  years, 
afterward  to  be  regulated  by  parliament;  8, 
that  the  existing  laws  and  courts  be  continued, 
excepting  that  appeals  from  the  Irish  chancery 
be  to  the  British  house  of  lords.  The  extremes 
of  both  parties  were  dissatisfied.  An  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Dublin,  July  23, 1803,  but 
was  speedily  suppressed.  Eobert  Emmet,  the 
young  enthusiast  who  led  it,  died  on  the  scaf- 
fold- The  outbreak  had  little  other  result  than 
to  cause  the  revival  of  harsh  measures  and  of 
agitation.  Tor  several  years  the  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation  was  a  standard  subject 
of  excitement ;  it  was  periodically  mooted  in 
parliament,  and  as  regnlarly  thrown  out,  for 
nearly  20  years.  In  1831  George  TV.  paid  a 
state  visit  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  received 
with  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  In  1822  Ire- 
land suffered  from  a  famine,  produced,  says 
Alison,  "  by  the  contraction  of  the  currency 
and  consequent  &11  of  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  50  per  cent*"  Oobbett  says  there  whs 
food  enough,  but  no  money  to  purchase  it.     In 
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1823  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  as- 
sumed larger  proportions.  Daniel  O'Oonuell 
was  the  most  prominent  public  man  from  this 
period  till  his  death  in  1847.  Various  associa- 
tions were  organized  in  md  of  the  ends  for 
which  the  CaSiolics,  supported  by  the  liberal 
of  all  parties,  werestrivii^.  Thecluef  of  these 
was  "the  Catholic  Association."  of  which  the 
ostensible  object  was,  in  brief,  the  removal  of  all 
political  and  civil  disabilities.  Its  ramifications 
extended  throughout  the  country,  and  it  de- 
rived from  voluntary  contributions  a  large  rev- 
enue, known  in  the  records  of  the  time  as  "the 
rent."  This  oi^;anization  exercised  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  domestic  political  policy 
of  the  country,  and  may  indeed  be  said  to  have 
effected  its  object,  for,  on  April  13,  1829,  the 
long-sought  act  of  "Catholic  emancipation" 
received  the  royal  assent.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  in 
addressing  parliament  on  the  bill,  made  the 
admission  that  scarcely  for  one  year  since  the 
union  had  Ireland  been  governed  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  law,  without  the  intervention 
of  insurrection  acts,  suspension  of  the  haireas 
corpus,  or  martial  rule.  O'Oonnell  took  his 
seat  as  member  for  Clare,  and  immediately  pro- 
claimed an  aptation  for  repeal  of  the  legislative 
union.  The  tactics  that  had  cai'ried  the  measure 
of  emancipation  were  revived.  The  repeal 
association  followed  the  Catholic  Combined 
with  this  primary  object  were  complicated  less- 
er issues,  such  as  a  movement  agwnst  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes.  Of  the  8,000,000  inhabitants 
of  Ireland,  only  one  tenth  were  members  of  the 
established  Protestant  church,  yet  titiies  for  its 
support  were  exacted  indiscriminately  frotn  all. 
The  "tithe  war"  was  distinguished  by, many 
disgraceful  and  heart-rending  transactions,  no- 
tably the  massacre  at  Newtownbarry  and  Cai'- 
riokshoek  in  1881,  and  at  Rathcormack  in  1834. 
At  length,  in  1838,  the  obnoxious  features  of 
the  tax  were  concealed  by  the  substitution  of 
a  fixed  rent  charge  payable  by  the  land  own- 
ers. The  parliamentary  reform  bill,  in  1832, 
gave  to  Ireland  five  more  members  in  the  house 
of  commons;  and  the  municipal  reform  act, 
in  1840,  removed  many  minor  administrative 
grievances.  In  1831  the  national  system  of  ed- 
ucation was  established  by  act  of  parliament. 
In  1838  the  expenditure  of  the  grants  for  pub- 
lie  education  was  intrusted  to  the  viceroy  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  "  commissioners  of 
national  ^ucation;"  and  in  1835  these  com- 
missioners were  incorporated,  with  power  to 
hold  lands.  In  1888  the  English  poor-law  sys- 
tem was  introduced,  and  dnnng  the  succeeding 
ten  years  received  extension  and  adaptations 
as  larcumstances  required.  The  organization 
of  the  police  force  kept  pace  with  these  ameh- 
orations.  In  1886  it  was  consolidated  into  the 
semi-military  arm  it  now  is.  During  the  pro- 
cess of  these  events  the  repeal  agitation  was 
mcreaMng,  until  it  culminated  in  "  the  repeal 
year,"  1843,  Monster  meetings  were  held  at  va- 
rious places.  A  final  one,  on  a  yet  more  gigantic 
scale,  was  proposed  to  be  held  at  Clontarf,  but 
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the  government  having  forbidden  it,  it  did  not 
take  place.  In  February,  1844,  under  the  Peel 
adminiBtration,  O'Ooimell  and  his  fellow  agita- 
tors were  coii¥ict«d  and  sentenced  to  a  snort 
term  of  imprisonment.  An  appeal  to  the  honse 
of  lords  set  them  at  liberty.  The  agitation  did 
not  iiourish  afterward.  In  1846  and  the  auc- 
ceeding  year  a  great  famine  fell  npon  the  land, 
through  the  rotting  of  the  potato  crop,  upon 
which  most  of  the  peasantry  depended  for  sus- 
tenance, and  thousands  perished  of  hunger. 
Parliament  made  successive  grants  in  aid, 
amounting  in  the  a^regatfl  to  f  10,000,000. 
Large  sums  were  suhserihed  abroad;  and  among 
other  donations,  a  cargo  of  food  was  sent  from 
the  United  States.  The  crops  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years  were  short,  hnt  gradually  plenty 
came  again.  The  young  Ireland  party,  whim 
had  grown  onder  the  auspices  of  O'Oonnel!,  re- 
jected his  peace  policy,  and  remonstrated  against 
his  affiliation  with  the  English  whigs.  It  re- 
ceived great  accessions  from  the  country,  and 
on  Jan.  IS,  1847,  formed  the  "  Irish  Confed- 
eration." Although  it  had  upward  of  160,000 
enrolled  men  in  its  dnhs,  its  organization  was 
imperfect,  and  the  amount  of  arms  in  its  pos- 
sesion insignificant,  Neither  was  its  purpose 
distinctly  defined  or  understood.  John  Mitch- 
el,  seeing  nothing  in  the  famine  policy  of  the 
government  hut  "  a  machinery  deliberately  de- 
vised and  skilfully  worked  for  the  entire  sub- 
jugation and  slaughter  or  pauperization  of  the 
people,"  advised  resistance  and  a  general  arm- 
ing. "  "Wilham  Smith  O'Brien,  0.  Gavan  Duf- 
fy,  T.  P.  iJeagher,  and  the  "Nation"  party 
thought  this  would  be  a  virtual  declaration  of 
war.  But  the  French  teTolnlion  of  Febmary, 
1848,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  Mitchel's  views, 
and  set  all  the  confederate  orators  on   the 

falh  of  revelation.  The  confederation  sent  to 
i'ance  a  deputation,  with  an  address  which 
declared  that  the  heroism  of  the  French  repub- 
lic "  taught  enslaved  nations  that  emancipaUon 
ever  awaits  those  who  dare  to  achieve  it  hy 
their  own  intrepidity."  The  parliament  hur- 
riedly passed  a  "treason-felony"  act.  Mitchel 
was  arrested,  fried,  and  banished  for  14  years. 
The  nationaKsts  desired  to  wait  for  the  har- 
vest ;  hut  the  government,  as  on  former  occa- 
Mons,  put  forth  all  its  power  to  force  an  im- 
mature rising.  The  "Nation,"  "  Tribune,"  and 
"  Felon,"  which  had  succeeded  Mitchel's  "Uni- 
ted Iri^man,"  were  seized,  and  their  writers 
thrown  into  prison.  The  "gaging  act"  pre- 
vented freedom  of  speech  at  the  clubs ;  and  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  compelled 
those  who  were  objects  of  suspicion  to  evade 
the  authorities.  Thus  the  leaders  were  thrown 
on  the  country,  and  rewards  offered  for  them. 
Hunted  with  celerity,  they  strove  to  face  the 
emergency  in  hurried  councils  and  with  nndis- 
ciphned  material,  and  having  come  in  contact 
with  the  forces  at  the  slate  quarries,  Mullina- 
hone,  Killenaule,  Ballingarry,  Abbeyfeale,  and 
elsewhere,  they  were  either  captured  or  found 
safety  in  exile.    O'Brien,  ileagher,  McManus, 


and  O'Donoghue  were  sentenced  to  death ;  Mar- 
tin and  O'Doherty  were  banished  for  a  tei-m  of 
years  to  Australia;  and  Doheny,  Dillon,  Devin 
Eeilly,  and  O'Gorman  found  their  way  to  Amer- 
ica. Later  in  the  year  (September)  a  more  per- 
sistent effort  was  made  by  John  O'Mahony  and 
John  Savage  to  rally  the  people  in  Tipperary, 
Waterford,  and  Kilkenny,  but  it  was  hopeless. 
The  government  had  40,000  troops  in  the  coon- 
try.  None  were  executed,  the  sentence  of  death 
having  been  commuted  tp  transportation,  and  in 
most  instances  pardons  were  extended  in  185G. 
In  1819  came  into  operation  the  act  establishing 
courts  for  the  sale  of  encnmhered  estates.  To 
May  25,  1857,  property  had  been  sold  to  7,216 
persons,  6,903  of  whom  were  Irish,  the  rest 
English,  Scotch,  or  foreigners.  The  amonnt 
realized  for  the,  same  was  over  £20,000,000. 
In  1849  a  serious  colliwon  took  place  between 
some  Orangemen  and  unarmed  Oathohos  at 
Dollysbrae,  county  Down,  which  necessitated 
the  dismissal  of  Lord  Roden  and  another  Or- 
ange magistrate  from  the  commission  of  the 
peace  by  the  vii^roy  Lord  Clarendon.  In  the 
same  year  Queen  Vn,tona  paid  her  first  visit 
to  Ireland,  and  she  again  visited  it  in  1853  to 
witness  the  great  exhibition  of  Irish  industri- 
al products,  opened  at  Dublin,  Hay  12.  The 
year  1854  was  signalized  hj  the  foundation  of 
a  Roman  CUhohc  university'.  The  political  ex- 
citements of  this  period  were  an  agitation  hy 
Protestants  agamst  the  governmental  grant  to 
the  college  of  Maynooth,  and  by  the  Oatholio 
defence  association  in  favor  of  perfect  religious 
equality.  "Tenant  right,"  with  other  secnlai' 
questions,  under  discusdon  at  the  same  time, 
produced  oonaderable  effervescence.  In  1857 
the  Phtenix  sotaety  developed  some  active  rev- 
olutionary spirit  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  This 
was  followed  up  by  the  "Irish  Revolutionary 
Brotherhood,"  the  form  nnder  which  Penian- 
ism  became  known  in  the  British  islands.  The 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Fenian  movement  on' 
both  Mdes  of  the  Atlantic  is  treated  under  Pe- 
NtANs,  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  allude  to 
the  measures  passed  by  the  British  parliament 
growing  out  of  tiie  Irish  efforts  from  1867  to 
1871.  The  government  put  forth  its  most  vigi- 
lant and  effective  resources  in  Ireland,  twice 
suspending  the  Mieae  eorpua  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  execntive.  Mr.  James  Ste- 
phens was  the  controlling  influence  of  the 
"Revolutionary  Brotherhood"  in  Ireland,  and 
the  seizure  of  his  oi^an,  "  The  Irish  People," 
in  September,  1865,  and  of  himself  in  No- 
vember, created  intense  excitement,  which  was 
more  widely  extended  by  his  escape  on  the 
24th  of  the  same  month.  The  rising  in  March, 
1867,  gave  a  great  number  of  active  spirits 
into  the  hands  of  the  government.  Pollow- 
ii^  the  failure,  the  parliament  passed  a  re- 
foi-m  hill  extending  the  franchise;  this  was 
supplemented  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  for  the 
disestablishment  of  the  AngUcan  church  in  Ire- 
land, which  was  followed  by  a  land-tenure  bill 
for  Ireland  and  a  naturalization  hill.    Through- 
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out  186e-'9  immense  meetings  were  held  in  fa- 
vor of  amnesty  for  the  political  prisoners,  in 
which  the  corporations  of  leading  cities  took 
part.  This  developed  so  mnch  national  epirit 
and  concentration  of  feeling  that  it  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  to  direct  its 
energy  and  fervor  into  a  new  national  move- 
ment on  a  constitutional  basis.  Gentlemen  of 
all  classes  and  religions  entered  the  "Home 
Rule  League,"  and  a  great  national  convention 
or  conference  was  held  in  Dublin,  Nov.  18, 
18T3,  at  which  the  principles  and  objects  of  the 
organization  were  declared.  The  conference  sol- 


principle  of  a  federal  arrangement,  which  would 
secure  to  an  Irish  parliament  the  right  of  legis- 
lating for  and  regulating  all  matters  relating  to 
the  internal  aflairs  of  Ireland,  while  leaving  to 
the  imperial  parliament  tie  power  of  dealing 
with  h11  questions  affecting  the  imperial  crown 
and  government,  le^slation  regardmg  the  colo- 
nies and  other  dependencies  of  the  crown,  the 
relations  of  the  empire  with  foreign  states,  and 
all  matters  appertaining  to  the  defence  and 
stability  of  the  empire  at  large,  as  weU  as  the 
power  of  granting  and  providing  the  supplies 
necessajy  f or  imperial  purposes,"  In  the  elec- 
tion following  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in 
January,  18T4,  the  success  of  the  home  rule  can- 
didates was  very  significant.  In  Ireland  60  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  elected  were  pledged  to 
home  rule,  while  England  sent  28  also  pledged. 
The  new  Disraeli  administratJon  initiated  its 
Irish  policy  by  warning,  on  April  17,  through 
the  lords  justices,  a  national  Dublin  journal. 
The  act  having  been  brought  "before  parha- 
ment,  May  I,  was  defended  by  the  secretary 
for  Ireland  on  the  gronnd  that "  a  spirit  of  dis- 
affection still  existed  there  which  might  be  ea- 
sily fanned  into  a  flame," — See  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  TopographiaHibmTimaxiABtrpugnaUo 
SiberniiE  (Frankfort,  1602,  and  in  Holinshed's 
collection) ;  Lanigan's  "  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Ireland  to  tlie  13th  Century  "  (4  vols.,  Dub- 
lin, 1822);  Betham's  "Irish  Antiquaiian  Re- 
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i  vols.,  Dublin,  1826),  and  "The 
Gael  and  the  Cymhri"  (1834);  O'Connor's 
"  Chronicles  of  Eri"  (2  vols.,  DubUn,  1882); 
"  The  Annals  of  Ireland,"  by  James  Grace 
gJnblin,  1842) ;  "  The  Annals  of  Ireland,"  by 
Friar  John  Glyn  (Dublin,  1849);  publications 
of  the  Irish  archteolopcal  society  (Dublin, 
1853  et  seq.) ;  publications  of  the  Ossianic  so- 
ciety (DubUn,  1858  etgeq.);  O'Brenuan's  "An- 
cient Ireland"  (Dublin,  1855);  "The  Four 
Masters'  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland," 
edited  by  J.  O'Donovan  (7  vols.,  Dublin,  1856) ; 
Dr.  Todd's  "Wars  of  the  Irish  and  Danes" 
(Dublin,  1858);  MacGeoghegan's  "History  of 
Ireland,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  continued  up 
to  present  date  by  John  Mitchel  (New  York, 
1874);  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  VIrlamde  ao- 
eiale  et  politique  (2  yob.,  Paris,  1839) ;  and 
Abh6  Perraud,  Etvdei  tur  VIrlande  contmn- 
poraine  (Paris,  1863). 


IRELASD,  Cbnreh  of,  the  name  of  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  Anglican  Episcopal  church.  Un- 
til Jan.  1,  1871,  this  church  was  an  integral 
part  of  tlie  "  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land," which  was  the  establishment  in  Ireland 
as  well  as  in  En^^and.  (See  Esglakd,  Chceos 
OF.)  In  1863  the  house  of  commons,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  resolved  to  disestablish  the 
church  in  Ireland.  The  house  of  lords  reject- 
ed the  proposition,  but  under  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  which  strongly  expressed  itself 
against  the  continuance  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Irish  church,  the  "royal  commissioners  on  the 
revenues  and  condition  of  the  church  of  Ire- 
land" recommended  important  reductions  as 
to  the  benefices  of  the  Irish  church.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, having  become  prime  minister  toward 
the  close  of  Uie  year  1868,  introduced  in  March, 
1869,  a  new  bUl  for  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  church,  which  was 

Sassed  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  on 
uly  26  received  the  royal  assent  By  this  act 
a  body  of  commissioners  of  church  temporali- 
ties in  Ireland  was  appointed,  in  whom  the 
whole  property  of  the  Irish  diurcli  was  to  be 
vested  from  the  day  the  measure  received  the 
royal  assent.  A  distinction  was  made  between 
public  endowments  (valued  at  £15,600,000), 
including  everything  in  the  nature  of  a  state 
grant  or  revenue,  which  were  to  be  resumed 
by  the  state,  and  private  endowments  (valued 
at  £500,000),  which  were  defined  as  money 
contribnted  from  private  sources  since  1660, 
and  which  were  to  be  restored  to  the  disestab- 
hshed  church.  Provision  was  made  for  com- 
pensation to  vested  interests  (Including  May- 
nooth  college  and  the  regiuta  donum  of  the 
Presbyterians)^  the  largest  of  which  in  the  ag- 
gregate were  those  of  incumbents,  to  each  of 
whom  was  secured  during  his  life,  provided  he 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  bene- 
fice, the  amount  to  which  he  was  entitled,  de- 
ducting the  amount  he  might  have  pmd  for 
curates;  or  the  interest  might  under  certain 
circiunstances  be  commuted  upon  his  applica- 
tion for  a  life  annuity.  Other  personal  inter- 
ests provided  for  were  those  of  curates,  perma- 
nent and  temporary,  and  lay  compensations, 
including  claims  of  parish  clerks  and  sextons. 
The  aggregate  of  the  payments  would  amount 
to  about  £6,000,000,  leaving  about  £7,500,000, 
giving  an  annu^  income  of  about  £30,000,  at 
the  disposal  of  parliament.  When  the  affairs 
of  the  establishment  should  be  wound  up,  the 
commissioners  were  to  report  to  the  queen 
that  the  objects  immediately  contemplated  by 
the  act  had  all  been  provided  for,  and  to  re- 
port the  amount  of  surplus  available  for  clmri- 
table  purposes.  The  actual  disestablishment 
provided  for  by  the  Irish  church  act  took 
effect  on  Jan.  1,  1871,  when  all  church  prop- 
erty became  vested  in  the  church  temponJi- 
ties  commissioners,  and  the  right  of  the  Irish 
bishops  to  sit  in  the  house  of  lords  ceased. 
Previously  a  general  convention  held,  in  Dub- 
Un  in   1870   adopted   a   constitution   for   the 
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cturcli  of  Irelacd.  The  chureli  is  goyemed 
by  a  general  synod,  meeting  amiuailj  in.  Dub- 
lin, and  conaisHng  of  a  house  of  bishops  and  o 
house  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates.  The  house 
of  bishops  have  the  right  of  veto,  and  their 
veto  prevails  also  at  the  next  synod.  The 
bishops  are  elected  by  tlie  diocesan  convention, 
but  whenever  the  latter  fails  to  elect  a  candi- 
date by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  each  oi-der, 
the  election  aevolves  upon  the  house  of  bish- 
ops. The  primate  (archbishop  of  Armagh) 
is  elected  by  the  bench  of  bishops  out  of 
their  own  order.  The  property  of  the  church 
is  vested  in  a  "  representa.tive  ehnrch  body,'' 
which  is  composed  of  aU  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  of  one  general  and  two  lay  representa- 
Hves  for  each  diocese,  and  13  coopted  mem- 
bers. At  tie  first  general  synod  of  the  church 
several  resolutions  against  die  introduction  of 
ritualistic  practices  were  adopted.  As  late  as 
1B33  the  church  of  Ireland,  notwithstanding 
its  small  membership,  had  (our  archbishoprics 
and  18  bishopries ;  in  that  year  the  number 
of  archbishoprics  was  reduced  to  two,  I)ublin 
and  Armagh;,  and  the  number  of  bishoprics  to 
ten,  five  for  each  archbishopric.  The  number 
of  benefices  in  1873  was  1,548 ;  the  nnmber  of 
curates  623.  The  population  connected  with 
the  church  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  census 
of  1861,  was  693,857,  or  11-9  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population;  in  1871,  683,295,  or  10  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population.  Immediately  on 
the  passing  of  the  Irish  ohm'ch  act,  the  church 
temporalities  commissioners  took  charge  of  all 
the  property  formerly  belonjpng  to  the  estab- 
lisheil  chuTi^,  and  issued  forms  of  claims  to  be 
filled  up  by  clergymen  or  other  persons  en- 
titJed  tfl  receive  a  continuance  of  clerical  in- 
come or  compensation.  The  total  number  of 
clergy  and  officers  who  had  commuted  nnder 
the  provisions  of  the  act  to  tiie  end  of  1873, 
when  the  time  expired,  was  6,163,  of  whom 
1,450  were  incumbents,  921  cnrates,  679  non- 
conformist ministers,  and  S,203  church  officers. 
The  total  number  of  non-commntants  was  416, 
of  whom  30  were  incumbents,  15  curates,  30 
nonconfonnist  clergy,  and  300  church  officers. 
The  total  amount  of  commutation  paid  in  re- 
spect of  claims  investigated  up  to  February, 
1873,  was  £8,259,673. 

IRELAND.  1.  Smnt],  an  English  engraver 
and  author,  born  in  London,  died  there  in 
July,  1800.  After  learning  engraving,  he  be- 
came a  dealer  in  curiosities,  scarce  books, 
prints,  &c.,  but  ultimately  turned  tourist  and 
author.  He  visited  Holland,  Brabant,  France, 
and  various  parts  of  England,  and  published 
several  illustrated  works  of  travel  and  scenery, 
none  of  which  have  now  much  interest  or  repu- 
tation. He  also  published  "  Graphic  Illustra- 
tions of  Hc^arth"  (1794-'9).  n.  Wllllm  Hen- 
ry, son  of  ^e  preceding,  born  in  London  in 
1777,  died  tiiere,  April  17,  1835.  He  was 
educated  in  France,  and  at  the  age  of  16  was 
apprenticed  to  a  conveyancer  in  his  native 
city.    Having  accompanied  his  father  to  Strat- 
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ford-upon-Avon,  and  noticing  bis  enthusiasm 
for  Shakespearian  relics,  he  forged  a  deed  or 
lease  contaming  a  pretended  autc^aph  of  the 
poet,  which  he  said  he  had  found  among  some 
old  law  papers.  The  eagerness  with  which  his 
father  believed  this  tale  induced  him  to  manu- 
facture other  documents  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion; and  he  finally  produced  a  play  called 
"  Vortigern,"  purporting  to  be  by  Shakespeare. 
It  deceived  many  literary  men,  and  Sheridan 
purchased  it  for  Drury  lime  theatre,  where  it 
was  produced  with  John  Kemble  in  the  leading 
part;  but  the  total  failure  of  the  play,  joined 
with  the  attacks  of  Malone  and  others,  soon 
led  to  a  general  conviction  of  young  Ireland's 
dishonesty.  "Vortigern"  and  "Henry  II.,"  a 
similar  production,  were  printed  in  1799,  and 
the  former  was  republished  in  183^  with  a 
facsimile  of  the  original  forgery.  Being  re- 
quired to  show  the  source  from  which  he  had 
derived  the  manuscripts,  he  confessed  his  de- 
ception, left  his  father's  house,  and  abandoned 
his  profes^on.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  literary  pursuits,  publishing  several  novels 
which  never  had  much  popularity,  "Neglected 
Genius,"  a  poem  (1812),  &c.  A  new  edition 
of  his  "  Confessions  "  (1805),  containing  a  full 
account  of  his  literary  forgeries,  was  publish- 
ed in  Few  York  in  1874,  with  additional  fac- 
similes, and  an  introduction  by  Bichard  Grant 
White. 

IRENMIS,  S)dnt,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  supposed  to  have  been  born  near  Smyr- 
na about  135,  died  in  Lyons  about  202.  In  a 
letter  to  the  valentinian  Florinus,  Irenieus  re- 
minds him  of  JJieir  having  been  both  disciples 
of  Polycarp ;  he  also  studied  under  Papias,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome.  He  probably  accompanied 
Pothinus  into  Gaul,  was  ordained  priest  by 
him,  and  labored  under  htm  among  the  Greek 
colonists  on  the  Rh6ne.  In  the  beginning  of 
177  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  church  of  Ly- 
ons and  Vienne,  to  consult  with  Pope  Elenthe- 
rus  aljout  the  spread  of  the  Montanistio  doc- 
trines, and  was  while  there  elected  and  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Lyons.  In  the  controversy 
relating  to  the  celebration  of  Eastei",  Irenaus 
acted  as  mediator  between  the  eastern  bishops 
and  Pope  Victor  I.  About  181  he  published 
in  five  books  his  work  Adtersiig  MtBreaes,  which 
is  considered  the  most  valuable  relic  of  early 
patristic  literature.  Of  the  original  Greek, 
only  the  greater  part  of  the  first  book  has  been 
preserved  in  the  writings  of  Epiphanius  and  of 
HippolytuB,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Irenseus;  but 
the  existing  Latin  version,  in  five  books,  is  very 
ancient,  and  perhaps  contemporary  with  the 
author.  Four  Greek  fragments  of  other  com- 
positions attributed  to  him  were  discovered  by 
PfafE  at  Turin  in  1715.  The  first  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  Erasmus  (Basel,  1526,  fre- 
quentiy  republished) ;  the  tiest  are  those  of 
Grabe  (Oxford,  1709),  Massuet  (Paris,  1710, 
and  Venice,  1784),  Stieren  (Leipsic,  1801- '"' 
Harvey  (Cambridge,  1857),  and  in  vol.  vi 
Migne's  Patrologie  grecque. 
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IBEKE,  a  Byzantine  empress,  born  of  obscure 
parentage  io.  Athens  abont  753,  died  on  the 
isle  of  Leaboa,  Ang.  15,  803.  She  was  an  or- 
phan, and  17  years  old  when  her  beauty  and 
genius  attracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor 
Constantine  V,  Copronymua,  who  destined  her 
to  be  the  wife  of  fiia  son  and  heir  Leo.  Their 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  royal  splendor 
at  Constantinople  in  760.  Her  husband  com- 
pelled her  to  abandon  the  worship  of  images, 
hut  she  gained  his  loTe  and  coutidence,  and 
was  appointed  in  his  testpraent  (780)  to  ad- 
minister the  goTemment  during  the  minority 
of  their  son  Oonstantine  VI.,  then  nine  years 
old.  In  786  she  assembled  at  Oonstantiuopie 
a  council  to  restore  images  in  the  churuhea; 
but  it  was  interrupted  by  the  garrison  of  the 
capital.  In  the  following  year  she  called  an- 
other council  at  Nicsea,  in  which  the  veneration 
of  images  waa  declared  agreeable  to  Scripture 
and  reason,  and  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of 
the  church.  Constautine  was  encouraged  by 
his  favorites  to  throw  off  the  maternal  yoke, 
and  planned  the  perpetual  banishment  of  Irene 
to  Sicily.  Her  vi^lanoe  disconcerted  the  pro- 
ject, but,  while  the  two  factions  divided  the 
court,  the  Armenian  guards  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  which  she  exacted  to  herself 
alone,  and  Constautiae  became  lawful  emperor. 
Irene  was  dismissed  to  a  life  of  solitude  in 
one  of  the  imperial  palaces,  but  her  intrigues 
led  to  several  conspiracies  for  her  restoration. 
Ou  the  return  of  Constantine  from  an  expedi- 
tion agmnst  the  Arabs  in  797,  he  was  assailed 
in  the  hippodrome  by  assassins,  hnt  escaped, 
and  fled  to  Phrygia.    Irene  joined  her  son  and 

fersuaded  him  to  return  to  uie  capital.  There 
6  was  surprised  by  her  emissaries,  and  stab- 
bed in  tie  eyes,  but,  accoi'ding  to  Gibbon, 
survived  many  years,  Irene  ruled  the  empire 
for  five  years  with  prudence  and  energy.  In- 
tercourse was  renewed  between  the  Byzantine 
court  and  that  of  Oharlemi^e,  and  she  is  sdd 
to  have  sent  ambassadors  (alwut  800)  to  nego- 
tiate a  marriage  between  that  emperor  and  her- 
self, thus  to  unite  the  empires  of  the  East  and 
West ;  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
waa  the  object  of  the  embassy.  As  her  golden 
chariot  moved  through  the  atreeta  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  reins  of  the  four  white  steeds  were 
held  by  as  many  patricians  marching  on  foot. 
Most  of  these  patricians  were  eunuchs;  and 
one  of  them,  the  great  treasurer  Nioephoms, 
Laving  been  secretly  invested  with  the  purple, 
immediately  caused  her  arrest,  and,  after  treach- 
erously ohteining  possession  of  her  treasures, 
banished  her  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos  (802),  There, 
deprived  of  all  means  of  anbsistence,  she  gained 
a  scanty  liveUhood  by  spinning,  and  died  of 
grief  within  a  year.  Her  protection  of  image 
worship  has  caused  her  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  saints  in  the  Greet  calendar, 

IBETON,  Henry,  an  English  soldier,  son-in-law 
of  Oliver  Cromwdl,  born  in  Nottinghamshire 
in  1610,  died  in  the  camp  before  Limerick, 
Nov.  15,  1651.    He  graduated  at  Trinity  co!- 
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lege,  Oxford  and  cjmmenced  nadrng  for  the 
law;  but  his  studies  weie  mterrupted  by  the 
civil  war,  and  he  joined  the  parhamentary 
army.  At  the  battle  of  Naseb>  he  was  takea 
prisoner,  bat  escaped  Havmg  mamed  Bnd 
get  Cromwell  Oliver  s  eldest  d.iughter  m 
1646,  he  was  appomt^d  onptam  of  horse,  and 
soon  afterward  colonel  Ireton  was  one  of 
the  most  active  m  comi  issmg  the  deith  of  the 
king,  and  signed  the  death  wjirant  Under 
the  protectorate  Cromwell  made  him  president 
of  Munster  and  afterward  loi'd  deputy  of  Ire- 
land, in  which  capadty  he  acted  with  much 
administrative  vigor,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  submitted  to  him  without  resistance. 
He  died  of  the  ph^e.  His  body  was  carried 
to  London,  and  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Henry 
VII.  in- Westminster  abbey.  On  the  restora- 
tion his  reioains  were  eshnmed,  exposed  on  a 
gibbet,  and  burned  by  the  hangman  at  Tyburn. 
The  royalists  admitted  his  ability,  but  de- 
nounced him  as  treacherous  and  hypocritical; 
his  friends  eulogized  his  sanctity  and  talents. 
From  his  skill  in  drawing  np  ordinances,  peti- 
tions, and  declarations,  he  was  called  "the 
scribe."  A  pension  of  £2,000  from  the  con- 
fiscated estates  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  re- 
fused by  him,  was  settled  on  his  family. 

IRIIKI^    See  Teiabte. 

IRIDIOI  (Lat.  #M,  rainbow),  a  metal  so 
named  from  the  colors  exhibited  by  its  solu- 
tions; symbol,  Ir;  chemical  ec[uivalent,  98'56. 
It  was  discovered  by  Descotils  in  1808,  and  by 
Sihithson  Tennant  in  1804.  It  occurs  native 
and  nearly  pure,  also  associatfld  with  osmium, 
platinum,  and  rhodium,  and  in  alloys  of  various 

Sroportions  of  tliese  metals.  An  alloy  of  one 
fth  platinum  and  four  fifths  iridium  has  been 
met  with  in  octahedral  crystals  whiter  than 
platinum,  and  of  specific  gravity  22'OS.  When 
native  platinum  is  dissolved  in  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid,  black  scales  remain  behind,  which 
are  composed  of  iridium  and  osmiam.  These 
metals  may  then  be  separated  by,  one  of  the 
methods  in  use,  and  tlie  iridium  is  obtained 
in  a  gray  metallic  powder,  resembling  spongy 
platinum.  It  is  very  hard,  white,  and  brittle, 
and  may  be  melted  on  lime  by  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe,  or  by  the  heat  of  the  voltaic  cur- 
rent. When  fiius  fused  it  has  the  specific 
gravity  of  21'15.  None  of  the  adds  attack 
the  pure  metal,  hnt  when  alloyed  with  plati- 
num it  is  readily  dissolved  by  aqua  regia. 
Iridium  black,  dmilar  to  platinum  black,  may 
be  obtaned  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  its 
sulphate  by  alcohol.  If  heated  in  a  finely  di- 
vided state  in  tlie  open  air,  iridium  absorbs 
oxygen ;  it  is  also  oxidized  by  nitre  and  caustic 
potash.  Small  grains  of  iridium  containing  a 
little  platinum  are  picked  out  from  the  grains 
of  the  latter  metw,  and  from  their  extreme 
hardness  make  excellent  nibs  for  gold  pens. 

IBIS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter  of  the 
sea  god  Thaumas  and  of  the  oceanide  Electra, 
and  sister  of  the  Harpies.  According  to  some 
writers  she  was  a  virgin  ^  others  make  her  the 
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wife  of  ZophjTus  and  mother  of  Eroa.  Ste 
was  the  pereonificatioa  of  the  rainbow,  and 
messenger  of  the  gods. 

IBIS,  in  hotany,  the  generic  name  of  a  nuni- 
ber  oi  beautiful  plants  belonpng  to  the  natu- 
ral order  indacete.  The  planis  of  this  order 
are  endogenona,  having  a  creeping  rootstock 
(rMnoraa),  or  else  a  flat  tnbet  (cihwms),  equitant 
leaves,  irr^ular  flowers,  three  stamens,  and  sn 
inferior  ovary.  They  are  represented  equally 
in  the  temperate  and  hotter  regionis  of  the 
globe.  The  wild  species  of  iria  are  generally 
called  bine-flag,  and  the  cnltivat«d  flower-de- 
luce,  from  tbe  Prenoh^Mj-  de  Louis,  it  having 
been  the  device  of  Louis  VII.  of  France.  Our 
commonest  blue-flag,  I.  'sersicolor,  is  a  widely 
distributed  plant^  its  violet-blue  flowers,  upon 
stems  1  to  3  ft.  high,  being  conspicuous  in  wet 
places  in  eai'ly  sammer ;   the  root  of  this 


»  cathartic  and  diuretic  properties, 
used  by  some  practitioners.  The  slender  blue- 
flag,  I.  Virginica,  found  in  similar  loealitiea 
near  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  smaller  in  all  its 
parts.  A  yellowish  or  reddish  brown  species, 
resembling  the  first  named  in  appearance,  is 
/.  etiprea,  found  in  Illinois  and  aontliward. 
There  are  three  native  species  which  grow 
only  about  6  in.  high  and  have  blue  ilowers : 
/.  tema  and  I.  cHstata,  in  Vir^nia  and  south- 
ward, and  /.  laevitrii,  on  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes;  these  are  sometimes  seen  as  gar- 
den plants.     11      rr    r    t  of  the  shops  s  the 


produce  of  1.  FlorenUna,  I.  pallida,  and  7. 
Germaniea,  which  grow  wild  in  the  south  of 
Europe;  tlie  rhizomes  are  pared  and  dried, 
and  exported  from  Trieste  and  L^hom,  cliief- 
ly  for  the  use  of  perfumers;  tliey  have  the 
odor  of  violets.  The  garden  species  of  iris  are 
nnnierous,  and  these  by  hybridizing  and  cross- 
ing have  produced  a  great  many  known  only 
by  garden  names.  Tlie  dwarf  iris,  /.  pumila, 
from  3  to  fi   in.  high,  ilowers  very  eai'ly  and 
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makes  good  edgings  to  borders ;  the  ci 
flower-de-luce  of  tlie  gardens  is  /.  Germanica; 
the  elder-Bcented  flower-de-luce  is  I.  sanibwina. 
There  we  several  with  yellow  and  brownish 
flowers,  among  which  are  /.  pseudacoma  and 
I.flaveseeM;  flie  recently  introduced/.  lierKa 


ling  Iria  (Iria  gusianj] 


presents  a  veraiirtable  combination  of  colore. 
These  and  many  otlieis  are  hardy  in  our  cli- 
mate, and  readily  mnltiplied  by  division  of 
their  rootstoeks.  I.  8uiiana,  the  mounuDg  or 
crape  iris,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  genns,  its 
flowers  being  very  large,  dotted  and  striped 
with  purple  on  a  gray  ground.  In  the  north- 
ern states  it  needs  winter  protection.  There  are 
several  species  of  iris  with  bulbous  roots,  and 
lighly  ornamental,  such  as  the  Spanish  iris  (/. 
Hphoidea)  and  the  Persian  iris  (/.  Fersica), 
with  exquisitely  scented  blossoms  of  an  ele- 
gant pearly  whitish  hne,  admirably  adapted  to 
forcing  in  pots  for  the  drawing  room. 

IRISH  MOSS.    See  Cakraoeek. 

IRISH  SEi,  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
which  lies  between  Scotland  on  the  nortli, 
England  on  the  east,  Wales  on  the  south,  and 
Irdand  on  the  west.  It  contains  the  isle  of 
Man,  Angleaea,  Holyhead,  and  a  few  islets. 
Carnarvon  and  Moreeambe  bays,  and  the  estu- 
aries of  the  Dee,  Mersey,  and  Eibble,  are  its 
inlets  in  England ;  Sohvay  frith,  Wigtown  and 
Luce  bays,  in  Scotland;  and  Dnndrum,  Car- 
lingford,"Dunda]k,  and  Dublin  bays,  in  Ireland. 
The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  it  from  Great 
Britdn  are  the  Esk,  Ribble,  Mersey,  and  Dee; 
from  Ireland,  the  Liffey  and  the  Boyne. 

IBSirrSK.  I.  A  government  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, in  the  8.  part  of  E.  Siberia,  bordering  on 
Mongolia:  area,  371,875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0, 
365,810.  The  continuations  of  lie  Altai  moun- 
tains form  its  S.  boundary.  The  surface  is  ele- 
vated, the  general  level  in  the  north  and  east 
bemg  from  2,B00  to  3,000  ft.,  and  that  in  the 
south  1,200  to  3,000  it  It  is  watered  by  the 
Angara,  Lena,  and  several  smaller  rivers,  and 
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contain^i  Lake  Baikal,  It  ia  rieh  in  minerals, 
among  which  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron. 
Extensive  forests,  fiiriiiBhing  excellent  timber, 
amd  aljounding  in  all  kinds  of  game,  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  eonntry;  and  agricnltare 
IS  prosperously  conducted,  barley  and  rye  Idc- 
ing  the  principal  crops.  The  pastures  support 
great  munbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  sum- 
mers are  short,  tnit  yery  warm  and  generally 
clear,  while  the  winters  are  30  cold  that  some- 
times  mercnry  freezes.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  Russian 
esiles,  and  the  majority  of  the  natives  are 
Mongols,  Tunguses,  and  Buriats.  II.  A  city, 
capital  of  the  government  and  of  E.  Siijeria, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower  Angara,  about 
85  m.  from  its  source  in  I^e  Baikal ;  pop. 
about  30,000.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Ushatovka,  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Angara,  and  opposite  the  confluence  of  the 
Irknt  with  the  latter  river.  It  is  well  built, 
paved,  and  lighted.  Tiie  principal  streets  run 
parallel  with  the  Angara,  on  the  banks  of 
which  are  the  exchange,  the  admiralty  offices 
and  dockyards,  the  governor  general's  palace, 
and  various  government  factories  and  work- 
shops in  which  conviots  are  employed.  In  the 
centre  of  tfie  city  is  a  handsome  public  square, 
on  which  front  tie  houses  of  many  of  the  f nnc- 
tjonaries,  and  the  guard  house.  The  school 
of  medicine,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  former 
depot  of  the  Russian  American  company  are 
flne  and  spacious.  There  are  many  public 
sctiools,  a  high  school  for  navigation,  a  female 
orphan  school,  a  theatre,  and  a  good  bazaar. 
The  city  is  fortified,  and  has  a  citadeL  It  con- 
tMns  15  churches,  and  numerous  convents  and 
hospitals,  and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 
Nearly  all  the  houses  are  of  wood,  neatly 
planked,  and  painted  yellow  or  gray.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  woollens,  linens, 
leather,  glass,  and  soap.  The  trade  of  Irkutsk 
is  important. ,  It  is  tlie  great  commercial  en- 
trepot between  the  Chinese  empire  and  Euro- 
pean Russia,  exporting  to  the  latter  tea,  rhu- 
barb, ft^its,  porcelain,  paper,  silk,  &c.,  in  ex- 
change for  furs,  metals,  and  various  European 
goods.    It  has  a  great  fair  in  June. 

lEOI!f,  one  of  the  elementary  substances,  pos- 
seasing  when  pure  the  following  characters: 
specific  gravity,  8-1 8flS  (Percy);  hardneas,  4-5 ; 
oryatallineform,  isometric;  color,  silver-gray; 
lustre,  metallic ;  atomic  weight,  66  (0  =  16); 
spedfic  heat,  0-118795.  Its  symbol  is  Fe  {fer- 
rum).  Although  seldom  found  native,  and 
never  pure,  iron  is  tbe  most  universally  and 
extensively  distributed  of  metals.  It  occurs 
in  large  deposits  in  the  form  of  oxide,  and 
constitutes  an  ingredient  of  nearly  all  rocks, 
soils,  and  natural  waters.  So-called  chalybeate 
mineral  springs  contam  it  in  relatively  large 
amounts.  As  a  consequence  of  this  wide  distri- 
bution in  the  inoipmic  world,  it  is  found  ijso 
in  vegetable  and  animal  organisms,  constituting 
0'07  per  cent,  of  the  blood,  or  5'5  to  S-B  per 
cent,  of  the  ash  of  blood.     Pure  iron  is  un- 


known in  tlie  arts ;  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  it  on  a  lar^e  scale,  its  properties 
have  been  but  slightly  investigated.  Peligot 
states  that  iron  prepared  by  the  reduction  of 
its  protochloride  by  hydrogen,  is  filamentous, 
compact,  malleable,  and  almost  as  white  as  sil- 
ver. Iron  deposited  by  the  galvanic  battery  is 
grayish  white  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish ; 
it  is  scarcely  attacked  by  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  dissolved 
on  application  of  heat,  evolving  hydrogen  free 
from  fetid  odor  (in  contradistinction  from 
manufactured  iron).  Its  malleability  is  not  af- 
fected by  rapid  cooling  after  exposure  to  a  high 
temperature.  Iron  may  he  rendered  strongly 
magnetic  by  induction,  but  loses  its  magnetic 
power,  when  pure,  as  soon  as  tlie  source  of 
magnetism  is  removed.  Throughout  a  wide 
range  of  temperature,  from  red  heat  to  near 
its  melting  point,  iron  is  more  or  less  plastic. 
At  red  heat  it  is  readily  foiled  under  the 
hammer,  and  at  white  heat  two  masses  of  iron 
can  be  firmly  and  intimately  incorporated  with 
each  other  (welded)  by  hammering  or  pressure. 
Welding,  though  not  extlusively  a  property  of 
iron,  is  possessed  by  no  other  metal  to  so  great 
a  degree.  It  is  volatilized  in  the  heat  of  the 
voltaic  arch. — Iron  is  a  metal  of  active  chemi- 
cal affinities,  and  enters  into  a  large  number  of 
compounds.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  four 
proportions,  as  follows : 
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Metallic  iron  rusts  when  exposed  to  moist  wr, 
and  is  gradually  and  completely  converted  into 
oxide.  Mr.  Grace  Calvert,  inveatigoling  the 
conditions  necessary  or  favorable  to  the  rust- 
ing of  iron,  has  found  that  it  is  not  acted  upon 
by  pure,  Arj  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid,  while  it 
is  feebly  attacked  by  moist  oxygen  or  carbonic 
acid,  and  most  rapidly  by  moist  oxygen  con- 
taining traces  of  carbonic  acid,  which  forms 
fii-at  oxide,  then  ferrous  carbonate,  and  finally 
hydrated  seaquioxide,  with  admixtures  of  fer- 
rous oxide  and  carbonate.  Oarlxuiic  acid  and 
water  likewise  act  with  energy.  Solutions  of 
alkaline  hydrates,  carbonates,  or  bicarbonates 
prevent  the  rusting  of  iron,  while  a  solution 
of  sugar  promotes  it.  The  oxidation  of  iron 
may  be  hindered  by  attaching  it  to  a  more 
electro-positive  metal,  euch  as  zinc,  or  promo- 
ted by  the  presence  of  a  more  eleeti-o-negative 
metal,  such  as  copper.  Under  oi-dinary  dr- 
curastiinees  zinc  will  protect  iron  when  it  cov- 
ers only  1^  of  the  surface  of  the  latter,  but 
in  a  solntion  of  sugar  tlie  proportion  of  sur- 
face covered  by  zino  must  be  1  to  15.  The  fol- 
lowing analysis  by  Grace  Oalvei't  gives  the 
composition  of  rust  from  Llangollen,  Wales: 
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Iron  deeompoaea  steam  at  a  red  heat  and  is 
converted  into  oside,  hydrogen  being  libe- 
rated. Bat  hydrogen  passed  over  oxide  of 
iron  at  a  red  heat  reduces  it  to  metallic  iron, 
water  being  formed.  The  eharaeterof  the  ac- 
tion is  here  determined  by  the  relative  amounts 
of  free  hydrogen  and  ateam.    If  the  former 

Eredominates,  reduction  takes  place;  if  the 
itt«r,  oxidation.  Dilate  mineral  acids  dissolve 
iron,  converting  it  into  a  ferrous  salt,  hydro- 
gen being  evolved.  Under  certtdn  circum- 
stances iron  beeomea  "passive,"  and  is  not 
attacked  by  strong  acids.  Tliis  condition  is 
broaght  about  in  various  ways,  and  seems  to 
be  connected  with  a  superficial  oxidation  of 
the  iron.  Iron  burns  with  brilliancy  in  oxy- 
gen gas.  Keduced  by  hydrogen  from  finely 
pulverized  oxide,  it  bums  readily  in  the  air, 
taking  fire  spiontaneonsly  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  reduction  has  not  been  too  high,  but 
otherwise  requiring  to  be  first  ignited.  Fer- 
rous oxide  possesses  so  sti-ong  an  afBnity  for 
oxygen  that  it  is  isolated  with  difBculty.  Its 
salts  are  permanent  when  crystallized,  but 
rapidly  absorb  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  air 
in.  solution.  Ferrous  carbonate  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  nature.  The  moat  important  ferrous 
salt  is  the  sulphate,  commonly  called  green 
vitiiol  or  copx)eras,  obtdned  as  an  incidental 
product  in  many  raetallurgieid  operations,  and 
applied  to  manifold  uses  in  the  arts.  It  forms 
a  number  of  double  salts  with  other  snlpbates. 
Ferric  oxide  occurs  abundantly  in  nature.  ^8ee 
Irok  Oees.)  It  may  be  prepared  artificially 
by  precipitating  the  hydrate  from  solution  and 
subsequently  igniting  it,  and  also  by  ample  ig- 
nition of  the  snlphate  or  nitrate ;  its  powder 
is  red.  Ferric  oxide  and  its  salts  are  stable  ia 
the  air,  but  part  with  a  portion  of  oxygen 
when  in  contact  with  organic  matter ;  a  famil- 
iar instance  is  the  rotting  of  fabrics  of  cotton 
or  linen  by  "  iron  mould."  On  this  property- 
depends  lie  disinfecting  power  of  iron  com- 
ponnds.  Ferric  oxide  acts  also  as  a  carrier  of 
oxygen.  Bischof  has  shown  that  spongy  me- 
tallic iron  is  a  powerful  disinfectant,  prol>abIy 
first  becoming  oxidized  itself,  and  subsequently 
parting  with  its  oxygen  to  the  organic  mat^ 
ter,  then  becoming  again  oxidized,  and  so  on. 
Ferric  oxide  is  lai^y  used  in  the  polishing 
of  metals  and  glass.  It  forms  salts  which  do 
Dot  crystallize  as  readily  as  the  ferrous  salts. 
Ferroso-ferric  oxide,  generally  called  magnetic 
oxide,  is  abundant  in  naCnre,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  compound  of  the  two  oxides,  and 
its  salts  as  compounds  of  ferrous  and  ferric 
salts ;  it  is  perfectly  stable ;  its  powder  is  black. 
Ferric  acid  is  formed  by  heating  together  fer- 
ric oxide  with  saltpetre ;  it  forms  Milts  which 
are  very  unstable. — Iron  combines  with  sul- 
phur in  two  proportions,  forming  a  proto-  and 
a  bisulphide.    The  former  is  largely  used  in 


the  preparation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for 
chemicfj  purposes.  The  latter,  known  as  py- 
rite  or  iron  pyrites,  occurs  abundantly  in  na- 
ture, and  is  used  largely  as  a  source  of  sid.- 
phnr  in  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Iron  forms  a  definite  compound  with  nitro- 
a,  Fe4Na;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  niti-o- 
gen  plays  any  part  in  the  manufaotm-e  of  iron 
or  steel.  Compounds  of  carbon,  phosphoma, 
and  silicon  with  iron  also  exist;  the  effect  of 
these  substances  on  the  properties  of  iron  is 
discussed  below.  The  compounds  of  iron  with 
chlorine  and  cyanogen  are  of  great  importance 
in  chemistry  and  in  the  arts.  There  are  two 
chlorides,  FeOls  and  FesCQt,  corresponding  to 
the  two  oxides,  and  two  double  compounds 
with  cyanogen,  potassic  ferroeyanide  or  yel- 
low prussiate  of  potash,  KiFeCsNo,  and  potas- 
sio  ferricyanide,  or  red  prussiate  of  pota^i, 
EBFeOtlle,  which  are  vduable  chemical  re- 
agents. The  ferroeyanide  of  iron,  or  Prussian 
blue,  Fei,  FeOiN,,  is  formed  by  precipitation  of 
a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  with  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash. — Iron  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  re- 
constructive tonic  It  is  an  importmit  constit- 
uent of  the  animal  tissues,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  supply  normally  present  in 
tie  food  is  equal  to  the  demand;  but  when 
the  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  which 
contain  much  iron  and  are  the  special  carriers 
of  oxygen,  is  dhninished,  then  their  re-fonna- 
tion  may  bo  promoted  by  the  administration 
f  iron  prepai'ations.  This  condition  (aniemia) 
I  the  real  indication  for  iron,  most  of  the  special 
diseases  in  which  it  is  used  being  dependent 
upon  or  accompanied  by  this  condition.  Hence 
it  is  largely  nsed  not  only  in  antemia,  but  in 
neural^c  affections,  dropsy,  Bright's  disease, 
scrofulous  affections,  incipient  phtnisiB,  hajmor- 
rhages,  the  various  diseases  of  females,  in  the 
convalescence  from  acute  diseases,  and  in  the 
protean  forms  of  debili^  and  weakness.  A 
few  of  the  salts  are  astringent,  and  a  portion 
of  their  effect  is  probably  due  to' their  local  ac- 
tion upon  the  stomach.  These  may  be  used 
not  only  as  reconstructive  agents,  but  to  check 
discharges  and  ai'rest  hiemoiTliage,  Iron  is 
absorbed  in  small  quantity,  so  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  every  dose  passes  through 
the  bowels  unappropriated.  It  may  be  detected 
in  the  urine,  and  the  amount  normally  pres- 
ent has  been  found  inweased  in  the  milk  of 
animals  to  which  iron  has  been  administered. 
The  bodily  temperature  is  raised,  the  pulse 
quickened  and  strengthened,  and  Uie  appetite 
and  nutrition  improved  by  its  administration. 
Headache  and  constipation  aie  the  consequences 
of  too  large  doses  or  too  long  continued  use. 
The  number  of  preparations  in  use  is  exceed- 
ingly and  unnecessarily  lai^,  and  constantly 
increasing.  Among  them  are  metallic  iron,  a 
gi-ayish  powder ;  the  protocarbonate,  in  pills 
and  mixture ;  the  sulphate;  hydrated  oxide, 
usually  called  snbcai-bonate ;  tincture  of  the 
chloride;  wine  of  iron;  tartrate  of  iron  aud 
potassa;  phosphate,  lactate,  and  iodide;  citrate 
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of  iron  and  quinia;  iron  and  strycinia,  &c. 
The  astringent  preparations  are  the  perehlo- 
ride,  subsulphate,  and  ferric  alum.  The  fresh- 
ly precipitated  sesquioxide  is  the  best  antidote 
for  arsenia  In  eases  of  decided  ansemia,  the 
stronger  preparations  of  iron  are  indicated,  as 
the  tincture  of  the  chloride,  the  perohloride, 
and  the  sulphate.  In  other  cases  the  milder 
salts  are  generally  preferred.  The  iodide  of 
iron  is  especially  adapted  to  scrofulous  affec- 
tions. The  addition  to  iron  of  niia  vomica  or 
Btr jcliuia,  or  of  hitter  tonics  like  gentian,  often 
enhances  its  therapeutic  action.  The  adminis- 
tration of  iron  is  contra-indicated  by  gastric 
or  gastro-enterio  inflammation,  by  plethora, 
fever,  and  febrile  conditions  generally.  The 
dose  of  iron  varies  with  the  preparation  naed. 
It  is  a  sort  of  food,  and  is  best  given  with  or 
near  meals.  Daring  its  ase,  the  fteces  are 
colored  dark  by  it. — In  the  arts,  iron  occurs  in 
three  forms,  as  wronght  iron,  cast  iron,  and 
steel.  Wrought  iron  is  nearly  mire,  and  highly 
malleable,  dnctile,^  and  weldahle.  It  is  fuaed 
with  difficulty,  and  its  finished  forms  are  there- 
fore generally  wrot^ht  at  a  welding  heat.  It 
contains  invariably  a  small  amount  of  chemi- 
cally combined  carbon,  0'25  per  cent,  or  less, 
and  intermingled  cinder.  Its  Bpeeiflc  gravity 
varies  from  7'3  to  7'8.  Its  temperature  of 
fusion  is  about  1800°  C.  or  8240°  F.  Cast  or 
pig  iron  is  in  moat  respects  the  opposite  of 
wrought  iron.  It  is  not  m  the  sl^htest  degree 
malleable,  ductile,  or  weldahle.  It  is  readily 
fusible,  and  is  therefore  always  cast  in  moulds. 
It  is  mnch  harder  than  wrought  iron,  and  is 
relatively  rigid  and  brittle.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  cast  iron,  exhibiting  great  diversity 
of  properties.  In  color,  the  estremes  are  white 
and  black,  with  a  number  of  intermediate 
shadea  of  gray.  The  hardness  and  brittleness 
vai'y  through  wide  hmits.  White  cast  iron  is 
the  hardest,  most  rigid,  and  most  brittle;  it 
resists  the  action  of  the  file  and  drill,  while 
many  of  the  dark  varieties  can  be  tooled  with 
ease.  The  fusibihty  of  the  different  varieties 
of  cast  iron  likewise  difEers  greatly.  The  dark 
irons  generally  reqnire  a  high  heat  for  fusion 
and  become  tMnly  liquid;  they  fill  forms  well, 
and,  as  they  expand  in  cooling,  make  eharp 
oastmgs,  and  are  hence  often  called  foundery 
irons.  The  lighter  shades  do  not  become  so 
thinly  liquid  when  fused,  and  as  they  contract 
on  cooling  are  not  adapted  for  castings ;  they 
usually  contun  a  smaller  amount  of  foreign 
matters,  and  hence,  being  adapted  to  conversion 
into  wroi^htiron,  are  called  forge  irons.  The 
specific  gravity  of  cast  ii'on  varies  from  6-9  to 
7-7 ;  its  fusing  pomt  is  about  1600"  C.  or  2700° 
r.  The  difference  between  gray  and  white  iron 
is  strongly  marked  in  the  molten  condition,  as 
they  flow  from  the  furnace.  Dark  cast  iron 
flows  quickly  and  sets  without  any  movement 
of  the  surface ;  when  hard,  the  upper  surface 
is  smooth  and  convex.  White  iron  emits  an 
abundance  of  hriUiant  sparks,  and  its  surface 
is  vigorously  agitated  by  the  formation  of  erys- 
voL.  IS.— 24 
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tala;  the  forms  of  the  crystals  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  grade  of  the  iron ;  when  hard,  the 
surface  is  honeycombed  and  depressed.  There 
are  two  other  varieties  of  cast  iron :  specu- 
lar iron,  or  SpiegeleUeii,  and  silvery  or  glazy 
iron.  They  are  both  white,  bnt  differ  in  char- 
acter ajid  composition  from  each  other  and 
from  ordinary  white  iron.  Chemically,  cast 
iron  is  further  removed  than  wronght  iron 
from  the  pure  metal ;  it  always  contmis  from 
3  to  6  per  cent,  of  carbon.  The  Tinion  of  the 
carbon  with  the  iron  may  be  either  chemical 
or  mechanical,  and  usually  botli  conditions  are 
present  in  the  same  mass.  The  result  of  the 
chemical  union  of  iron  and  carbon  is  white 
iron,  while  the  mechanical  mixture  of  iron 
with  black  scales  of  graphite  is  dark-colored; 
the  preponderance  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  conditions  gives  the  various  shades  &om 
black  to  white.  Sometimes  cast  iron  is  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  white  and  gray  iron 
in  patches ;  the  iron  is  then  called  mottled. 
The  different  grades  of  pig  iron  are  general- 
ly designated  by  numbers.  No.  1  stands  for 
highly  graphitic  open-grained  iron,  and  Nob. 
2,  8,  and  4  for  the  lighter  and  more  compact 
varieties,  passing  toward  white.  Mottled  and 
white  irons  are  generally  designated  by  name. 
Malleable  castings  (see  Iron  MasuTAOTofiB) 
are  cast  iron  which  has  been  rendei-ed  partially 
malleable  withont  alteration  of  form. — Steel 
holds,  both  in  physical  properties  and  in 
chemical  comporition,  an  intermediate  position 
between  cast  and  wrought  iron.  It  may  be 
considered  as  a  coraponnd  of  iron  n-ith  0"25  to 
3  per  cent,  of  carbon.  The  limits  given  for 
carbon  in  wrought  iron,  steel,  and  east  iron, 
viz.,  0'25  per  cent,  or  less  in  wrought  iron, 
0'25  to  3  per  cent,  in  steel,  and  from  3  to  5 
per  cent,  in  cast  iron,  are  to  be  regarded  as  ap- 
proximate only.  So  sharp  and  aocm'ate  dis- 
tinction, based  on  chemical  composition,  can  be 
drawn  between  these  three  varieties  of  iron. 
Steel  with  the  minimum  of  carbon  (mild  or 
soft  steel)  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
wronght  iron ;  it  exhibits  the  properties  of 
malleability,  ductility,  and  weldability  nearly 
to  an  eqnal  degree  witi  wrought  iron ;  while 
steel  with  the  masimnm  of  carbon  (strong  or 
hard  steel)  approximates  so  nearly  to  cast  iron 
that  the  above  properties  are  almost  entirely 
wanting.  The  fuMng  point  of  steel  is  interme- 
diate between  those  of  cast  and  wronght  iron. 
The  properties  that  preeminently  characterize 
steel  are  connected  with  hardening  and  tamper- 
ing. When  heat«d  to  redness  and  sudden- 
ly cooled  by  plunging  into  water  or  other 
liquid,  it  becomes  hard  in  proportion  to  the 
amonnt  of  carbon  it  contains,  the  temperature 
to  which  it  has  been  raised,  and  the  rate  of 
cooling.  Such  hardened  steel,  being  again 
heated  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air, 
loses  its  hardness  to  a  degree  proportional  to 
the  temperature  to  which  it  was  reheated. 
This  process  is  called  tempering.  Hardening 
and  tempering  are  generally  regarded  as  pe- 
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culiar  to  steel;  but,  properly  considered,  they 
belong  to  all  compounds  of  iron  and  carbon. 
"Wrought  iron  contains  too  little  carbon  to 
show  niuah  hardening  when  rapidly  cooled 
from  a  hig^  temperature,  but  it  is  generally 
rendered  more  rigid  by  snoh  treatment.  Cast 
iron  becomes  very  hard  and  brittle  on  sudden 
cooling,  but,  Mnce  it  is  mpch  more  complex  in 
composition  than  steel,  the  drcumstances  con- 
trolling the  hardening  are  not  so  well  under- 
stood. Oast  iron  wnieh  has  been  hardened 
may  by  a  process  of  tempering  be  rendered 
soft  again.  The  precise  natm-e  of  the  harden- 
ii^  process  is  not  understood.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  result  from  a  chemical  union  of 
the  carbon  with  the  iron,  formed  at  high  tem- 
perature, and  maintained  under  rapid,  but  re- 
solved by  slow  cooling.  It  has  also  been  ascribed 
to  a  state  of  tension  or  polarity  of  the  particles, 
which  is  relieved  by  tempering.  In  tJie  case 
of  cast  iron  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
carbon  may  be  often  observed ;  some  dark 
graphitic  irons  become  perfectly  white  (chitl) 
on  sudden  cooling.  As  to  the  character  of  the 
union  of  iron  and  carbon  in  cast  iron,  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists.  Gnrlt,  Mayrhofcr, 
Hahn,  and  others,  have  endeavored  to  estab- 
lirfi  the  esistenoe  of  definite  combinations  of 
iron  and  carbon,  such  as  FeO,  FeaO,  FeiO, 
FesO,  and  suppose  the  difEerent  varieties  of 
cast  iron  to  be  compounds  or  mixtures  of  these 
definite  carburets  with  iron.  The  formula  of 
spiegeleisen,  in  which  the  carbon  is  all  com- 
Mned,  was  supposed  by  Karsten  to  be  expressed 
by  FeiO,  wMch  would  require  5'8  per  cent, 
carbon,  but  this  amount  is  never  found  in  re- 
ality. Gurit  proposed  a  lower  carbide,  FeeO, 
which  he  supposed  to  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  gi'ay  iron  as  Karsten's  tetracarbide  did 
to  white  iron.  These  formalaa,  although  in- 
teresting and  attractive  in  a  theoretical  point 
of  view,  must  be  regarded  as  purely  ima^nary. 
Isolated  analyses  may  seem  to  indicate  their 
existence,  but  extended  investigations  show 
that  tlie  variations  of  composition  in  cast  iron 
are  too  great  to  admit  of  any  definite  formu- 
las. In  the  molten  condition  all  the  carbon  is 
most  probably  combined  with  the  iron.  The 
separation  of  carbon  as  graphite  takes  place  on 
cooling,  and  the  amount  separated  is,  other 
things  being  equal,  determined  by  tlie  rate  of 
cooling.  When  we  consider  the  number  of 
factors  that  enter  into  the  case,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  we  fail  to  detect  any  regularity  in 
the  composition  of  oast  iron.  Durre  proposes 
a  clasancaJion  of  cast  iron  based  on  physical 
characters.  He  conaders  all  pig  irons  to  be 
mixtures  of  two  difEerent  substances,  nwnely, 
graphite  and  a  white  or  light  gray  matrix  or 
ground  ma^.  He  recognizes  Uiree  types  of 
iron,  represented  by  spiegelmen,  in  which  the 
ground  mass  forms  bold,  brilliant,  reed-like 
bundles  of  crystals;  Swedish  cannon  iron,  in 
which  it  appears  as  thin  thread-like  bundles; 
and  Scotch  iron,  in  which  it  presents  short  in- 
terlaced figures,  almost  obscured  by  the  gi'aph- 


.e.— Tlie   manifold    propertie; 


possessed  by 
tute  its  great 
value  in  the  ai'ts.  No  other  metal  or  metallic 
combination  possesses  such  a  wide  range  of 
properties.  The  hardness  and  ripdity  of  pig 
ii-on,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  cast 
into  any  desired  form,  adapt  it  to  use  in  con- 
struction for  the  resistance  of  a  ciiishing 
weight,  and  also  to  an  infinite  variety  of  uten- 
sils. The  purer  kinds  often  possess  moreover 
great  toughness,  and  are  available  for  ordnance. 
Wrought  iron,  having  a  high  degree  of  tenaci- 
ty and  elasticity  combined  with  malleability 
and  ductility,  is  applicable  to  numberless  uses 
in  every-duy  life,  particularly  those  which  re- 
quire not  only  strength,  but  the  ability  to  re- 
sist sliock.  Steel  is  stronger  than  wrougjit  or 
cast  iron,  but  is  intermediate  between  the 
two  in  rigidity.  It  replaces  wrought  iron  ad- 
vantageously in  construcljon  where  strength  is 
required  in  small  bulk ;  but  it  is  excluded, 
except  in  the  softest  varieties,  where  shocks 
are  to  be  encountered.  Its  property  of  hard- 
ening, combined  with  malleabiUty  and  duc- 
tility, adapts  it  for  the  manufacture  of  cutting 
tools.  Until  the  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction of  the  Bessemer  process  and  the  Sie- 
mens regenerative  heating  furnace  (see  Fub- 
kacb),  it  was  impossible  to  melt  wrought  iron 
on  the  large  scale;  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween wrought  iron  and  cast  steel  was  there- 
fore well  marked  in  their  physical  characters, 
steel  showing  a  homogeneous  crystalline,  and 
wrought  iron  a  more  or  leas  fibrous  structure, 
due  to  tiie  inteimingled  cinder,  Tliis  distinc- 
tion in  physical  charaotei-s  disappears  when 
soft  iron  (that  is,  iron  with  0'35  per  cent,  or 
less  of  carbon)  is  melted  and  cast  in  moulds; 
and  the  tendency  of  metallurgists  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  to  call  this  product  steel,  without 
regai'd  to  its  contents  in  cai'bon  or  its  suscep- 
tibility to  hardening.  Bessemer  and  open-, 
hearth  (Martin)  steels  include  products  varying 
from  hard  steel  to  soft  iron;  they  Jiave,  how- 
ever, the  common  property  of  homogeneity, 
whence  the  name  sometimes  applied  to  thein 
of  "homogeneous  metal,"  la  both  steel  and 
wrought  iron,  tlierefore,  the  distinction  is  to 
be  oljserved  between  welded  and  oast  pro- 
ducts, (See  Steel.) — Manufactured  iron  has 
thus  far  been  considered  in  the  present  ai-ticle 
merely  as  a  compound  of  iron  and  carbon.  It 
is  generally,  however,  much  more  complex  in 
composition,  and  we  will  now  consider  each 
kind  separately  in  greater  detail.  I.  Oast  Ibok. 
This  is  the  product  of  the  blast  furnace  (see 
Ieos  Makofaotuee),  and  contains  a  number 
of  elementary  substances  derived  from  the  ore, 
flux,  and  fuel  used  in  its  production.  Tiie  sub- 
stances most  commonly  met  with  (besides  cai'- 
bon,  which  must  be  r^arded  aa  essential)  are 
silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  manganese,  and 
more  rarely,  or  m  smaller  quantities,  chro- 
mium, copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  titanium,  arsenic, 
antimony,  aluminum,  calcium,  and  magnetnumi' 
The  following  analyses  will  serve  as  examples: 
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The  localities  of  tlie  samples  furnishing  the 
above  analyses,  and  tlieir  description  as  far  as 
^ven,  are  as  foUows;  White  iron. — 1,  Maria- 
zell,  Stjria;  charcoal;  sp.  gr.  T"739.  2.  Re- 
schitza,  Hungary;  charcoal.  3.  Cleveland,  Eng- 
land ;  coke.  4.  Medellin,  Colombia,  used  for 
stamp  heads;  sp.  gr,  T-45.  6.  PrimOr,  Tyrol; 
spiegaleisen.  6.  Bava,  Oamiola,  Austria.  7. 
FrCschnitz,  Styria,  8,  Bieber,  Prussia.  0.  Mfl- 
Hen,  Prussia.  Mottled  iron. — 10.  Cleveland, 
England,  II.  Sfyria:  a,  white  portion,  sp, 
gr.  7-069;  S,  gray  portion,  sp.  gr.  6-938.  Gray 
iron. — 12.  Ho  locality;  analysis  hy  Freseaius. 
18.  Cleveland,  England,  li,  15,  Iti.  Bessemer 
iron :  Reschitja  in  Hungary,  Neubnrg  in  Sty- 
ria, and  English  (hematite).  17.  American  gun 
iron.  18.  Austrian  gnn  iron.  19.  "Glazy" 
iron,  English.  The  influence  which  each  of 
these  elementary  substances  exerts  on  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  pig  iron  cannot  be  stateo.  with 
precision.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  com- 
plexity, and  has  not  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated The  following  comprises  what  isfcnown 
about  it  When  iron  is  fused  in  the  presence 
of  carhon  m  a  reducing  atmosphere — condi- 
tions which  obtain  in  the  blast  furnace— it 
combines  with  a  portion  of  cartion,  forming  a 
re>tddy  fu=ible  compound  The  condition  of 
tlie  carbon  in  the  molten  iron  is  not  certdnly 
known,  but  it  13  probably  ra  chemical  corabi- 
nition  When,  however,  this  oarburetted  com- 
pound solidifies,  the  caibon  may  either  remain 
in  combination,  giving  the  iion  a  white  color; 
or  It  may  assume  the  form  of  graphitic  scales, 
mechanically  dissemin  ited  tin  oughout  the  mass, 
givmg  It  a  blaiJt  color,  or  both  conditions  of 
the  oaibon  may  coexl^t,  imparting  to  the  iron 
a  tliMle  of  gray  So  far  os  is  known,  these 
conditions  ai  e  determined  by  the  rate  of  cool- 
ing uf  the  iron  When  the  iron  is  quickly 
cooled,  as  on  being  oast  in  iron  moulds  or 
poured  into  water,  the  cartion  ivill  remain  in 
combinition,  when  the  iion  is  cooled  slowly, 
the  caihon  has  time  to  separate,  and  a  pai't  at 
least  will  appear  as  graphite  Snelus  ("Jour- 
nal of  the  Iron  and  Steel  In>itltute,"  vol.  i.,  p. 
28)  has  proved  conclusively  the  separate  exis- 
tence of  graphite  in  pig  uon  Bell's  experi- 
ments ("  Ohemnal  Phenomena  of  Iron  Smelt^' 
inar")  seem  to  show  tliat  tliere  is  no  difference 
m  the  amount  or  condition  of  the  carbon  in 
gray  and  white  pig  iron  made  at  the  Clarence 
fuinace  m  the  Cleveland  district,  England; 
and  he  considers  the  difference  of  color  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  m  the  white  varieties  the 
grwhitic  scales  are  so  mmnte  as  to  be  no  longer 
visible  His  experiments  contradict  results  ob- 
tained by  in^  estigators  in  other  localities,  and 
have  not  as  yet  l)een  confirmed.  Tiie  highly 
graphitic  variety  of  pig  iron  is  usually  pro- 
duced at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  white; 
and  it  has  been  noticed  that  when  white  iron 
is  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  a  furnace 
miking  griy  iron,  it  i^  chinged  into  gray. 
This  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  production  i-  the  sole  cause  of  the 
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difference  in  the  two  varieties.  A  more  cor- 
rect statoment  o£  the  fact  would  perhaps  he, 
that  the  color  of  the  pig  metal,  or  in  other 
■words  tlie  amount  of  grapliite  separated,  is 
dne,  other  things  being  equal,  to  tlie  time  or 
rate  of  coolii^.  White  iron  caused  to  solidify 
very  slowly  becomes  graj;  and  gray  iron,  cooled 
qtiickly  becomes  white.  The  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference is  conceivable  on  one  supposition  only, 
viz. :  that  there  ia  a  limited  range  of  tempera- 
ture, probably  near  the  point  of  solidification  of 
the  metal,  within  which  the  separation  of  the 
carbon  from  the  iron  takes  place,  and  that  tlie 
amount  of  carbon  separated  in  any  given  in- 
stance is  proportional  to  the  time  consumed 
by  the  cooling  pig  iron  in  passing  through  this 
range  of  temperature.  It  is  evident  that  the 
time  required  for  the  metal  to  cool  a  given 
number  of  degrees,  near  its  point  of  solidi- 
fication, mnst  depend  partly  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surrounding  moulds.  The  hotter 
the  metal  leaving  the  furnace,  the  more  will  it 
have  heated  the  moulds  as  it  approaches  solidi- 
fication, and  consequently  the  slower  will  have 
become  the  rate  of  coohng,  the  longer  will  be 
the  period  during  which  carbon  can  separata, 
and  the  larger  will  be  the  amount  of  graphi- 
tic carbon  in  the  iinal  prodnct.  Carbon,  as 
already  remarked,  increases  the  fudbility  of 
iron.  In  chemical  combination  it  renders  iron 
brittle,  the  brittleness  decreasing  in  proportion 
"  B  carbon  separates  as  graphite.— Silicoi 


the  dai'ker  sorts  may  contain  as  much 
per  cent. ;  i  to  3  per  cent,  is  aual  Tl  e  con 
ditions  favoring  the  produ  ti  n  of  a  h  ghly 
siliconized  pig  iron  are  «low  norkmg  a  high 
temperature  in  the  f  mace  and  a  e  nd  r  n  h 
in  silica.  Silicon,  hke  carbon  renders  iron 
more  fumble.  The  temperature  of  Bohd  hca 
tion  of  pig  iron  rich  in  s  hcon  is  theref  re 
relatively  low ;  and  this  f ■ict,  Lombmed  with 
the  high  temperature  of  production  affords 
ample  raportunity  for  the  rbon  to  separate 
as  graphite.  We  consequently  hnd  such  pig 
iron  always  highly  graphitic  and  very  dilii  ult 
to  chill,  or  convert  mto  wl  ito  iron  by  sudden 
cooling.  In  many  art  des  made  of  cast  iron 
such  as  rolls,  car  wheels  &c  it  is  desired  t> 
combine  toughness  of  stmeture  with  a  hard 
wearing  surface,  Ih  s  is  effected  by  casting 
the  object  in  a  suitable  mould  of  iron  so  that 
the  molten  iron  shall  be  suddenly  eoltdifled  on 
die  outBide,  and  rendered  white  to  a  moderate 
depth,  while  the  maas  of  the  casting  remains 
gray.  The  casting  is  subsequently  annealed, 
to  relieve  the  tension  caused  by  the  unequal 
cooling.  _  The  irons  most  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose are  "produced  with  charcoal  and  with  a 
cold  or  but  moderately  heated  blast,  and  are 
of  exceptional  purity.  Any  considerable  amount 
of  silicon  prevents  the  iron  from  chilling.  Sili- 
con renders  iron  brittle  and  weak.  When  pres- 
ent in  very  large  quantity  it  makes  the  iron 
worthless  both  for  castings  and  for 


into  wrought  iron.  It  ploys  an  important  part 
in  tlie  pig  iron  employed  for  making  Bessemer 
steel,  supplyii^  by  its  oxidation  Uie  greater 
part  of  the  heat  required  to  retain  the  metal  in 
a  molten  condition.  The  amount  of  silicon  in 
Bessemer  pig  iron  varies  from  1  to  S  per  cent. 
Silvery  or  glazy  pig  iron,  occasionally  produced 
when  the  furnace  is  working  very  hot  with  an 
excess  of  fuel,  is  white,  but  has  none  of  the 
properties  of  white  iron  properly  so  called,  and 
is  weak  and  worthless  for  all  purposes.  It  has 
not  been  thoroughly  investigated.  An  analysis 
(So.  19)  given  above  shows  it  to  contain  over 

5  per  cent,  of  silicon. — Sulphur  is  present  in 
many  ores  of  iron  and  in  almost  all  mineral 
coals.  The  hotter  the  furnace  and  the  more 
hasio  the  cinder,  the  more  sulphur  will  be  i-e- 
moved  in  the  cinder,  "Where  the  opposite  con- 
ditions exist  a  large  part  of  the  sulphur  in  the 
chai^  will  lie  found  in  the  pig  iron.  The  in- 
fluence it  exerts  on  pig  iron  has  not  been  de- 
termined with  precision.  According  to  Eg- 
gertz,  0'4  per  cent,  of  sulphur  renders  pig  iron 
stronger  and  more  mottled.  Swedish  cannon 
iron  confeuns  from  O'OT  to  O'l  per  cent,  of  sid- 
phur.  It  is  the  general  impression  among  iron 
founders  that  sulphur  renders  pig  iron  harder, 
whiter,  and  more  infusible ;  but  experimental 
proof  is  wanting  on  this  point.  Phosphorus 
is  almost  always  present  in  cast  iron.  Few 
iron  ores  or  limestones  are  absolutely  fi'ce  from 
pbosphoms ;  and  almost  the  entire  amount  of 
this  element  present  in  the  charge  is  absorbed 
by  the  iron,  which  it  renders  thinly  liquid 
when  fused,  and  crystalline  and  hai-d  wlen 
solid.  Such  iron  is  well  adapted  to  forip  orna- 
mental and  mtncate  castings,  since  it  fills  the 
mould  nell  and  brings  out  the  fine  ontliues 
n  ith  sharpness  Less  than  0  o  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus  does  not  matci  lull j  affe  1  the  physi- 

al  projerties  of  pig  iron     and  more  than 

6  6  per  cent  renders  it  too  v  eak  and  brittle 
to  be  used  The  lollowin^  t  I  le  shows  the 
amount  of  sulph  r  anl  phosphorus  in  some 
well  knoij\n  li  nds  of  English  p^ 
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In  the  conversion  of  pig  into  wrought  iron 
by  puddling,  the  phosphorus  and  sulphur  are 
to  a  considerable  extent  eliminated.  In  the 
converaion  into  Bessemer  steel,  however,  these 
elements  remain  with  the  iron,  and  therefore 
only  the  purest  pig  irons  can  be  used  in  this 
process.  The  masimum  amount  of  phosphorus 
(the  most  deleterious  element)  that  Bessemer 
pig  iron  may  contain  is  O"!  per  cent, — Manga- 
nese resembles  iron  in  many  of  its  chemical 
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properties,  and  generally 

large,  in  other  orea  osudly  small.  Manganese 
ia  reJueed  from  its  oride  with  much  more  diffi- 
culty than  iron.  When  the  manganese  forms 
an  integral  part  ot  the  iron  ore,  it  is  reduced  to 
alargeextent  t^:^therwiththeiron;  hntwhen 
the  oxide  as  snob  is  present  in  the  charge,  it 
passes  mainly  into  the  dag,  unrednoed.  The 
effect  of  manganese  on  cast  iron  is  peculiar. 
Specular  iron,  generally  known  hy  its  German 
name  Spieffeleuea,  made  from  spathic  ores  rich 
in  manganese,  contains  from  4  to  12  (exception- 
ally as  high  as  30)  per  cent,  of  the  latter  metal, 
and  also  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  all  chem- 
ically combined,  and  but  a  fraction  of  1  per 
cent  of  silicon.  On  ita  freshly  fractured  sur- 
face it  is  white  and  resplendent,  with  large 
ciTstalline  faces.  It  ia  very  hard.  Gray  pig 
iron  may  contain  as  maoh  aa  6  per  cent,  of 
mai^anese  without  showing  any  tendency  to 
whiteness ;  the  effect  of  manganese  may  here 
he  counteracted  by  the  alKcon,  Pig  iron  con- 
taining manganese  ia  preeminently  adapted  for 
conTersion  into  wrought  iron  and  steel.  The 
part  that  manganese  plays  in  these  processes 
is  not  well  understood.  It  replace  silicon  as  a 
heat  producer  in  pig  iron  employed  in  the  Bea- 
semer  process.  Spiegeleisen  ia  generally  very 
pure,  and  is  almost  exdusively  used  in  atcel- 
making.  The  effect  of  the  other  substances 
mentioned  above  on  the  physical  properties  of 

fig  iron  is  not  known  definitely,  n.  Whought 
RON.  By  far  the  largest  amount  of  wrought 
iron  in  the  arts  is  made  from  pig  iron  by  the 
removal  of  the  carbon,  silicon,  &c.,  through 
oxidation  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  (See 
Inoif  MmnPAOTUiiB.)  The  iron  is  removed 
from  the  furnace  in  the  form  of  a  white-hot 
ball  or  bloom,  composed  of  small  particles  of 
aoft  iron,  intimately  mingled  with  cinder.  The 
cinder  is  expelled  and  the  particles  of  iron  are 
anited  by  squeezing,  hammering,  or  rolling. 
Slabs  of  iron  thus  made  are  welded  by  exposing 
them  to  a,  white  beat  and  rolling  them  out  to- 
gether. The  homogeneity  of  the  product  de- 
pends on  the  thoroaghneas  of  the  working,  and 
this  in  turn  on  the  temperature  and  the  faai- 
bility  of  the  cinder.  The  fibrous  character  of 
wronght  iron  is  due  to  the  elongation  of  the 
granules  or  crystals  of  iron  by  rolhng  with  in- 
termingled cinder.  Fibre,  however,  is  not  a 
condition  inherent  in  iron,  nor  is  it  necessarily 
characteiistic  of  good  or  strong  iron,  as  is  often 
supposed.  Iron  from  which  the  cinder  has  been 
removed  by  thorough  working,  or  by  fusion, 
exhibits  the  granular  crystalline  fractnre  prop- 
er to  the  metal  itaelf ;  and  such  iron  is,  other 
things  heing  equal,  stronger  than  that  showing 
well  developed  fibre.  But  fibrous  structure  is 
evidence  of  good  quality  in  iron,  in  so  far  as 
it  shows  the  absence  of  substances  (notably 
phosphorus)  which  tend  to  make  it  crystalline 
and  brittle.  It  ia  to  fie  observed  that  all  iron, 
even  the  most  fibroua,  ahows  a  crystalline  char- 
acter when  broken  short  off;  and  that  some 
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of  crystalline  iron  may  appear  fibrous 
when  beat  and  broken  slowly.  The  specific 
gravity  of  wronght  iron  differs  accordii^  to 
treatment.  The  following  determinations  are 
by  Kirkaldy :  rolled,  7-7626  to  7-2898 ;  ham- 
mered, r-8067  to  7-7206 ;  angle  iron,  7-7810  to 
7-5297;  sheet  iron,  7-7419  to  7-5381.  The 
physical  properties  of  wrought  iron  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  its  chemical  composi- 
tion. Oarbon  is  almost  always  present  in  mi- 
nute quantity ;  without  it,  iron  ia  liable  to  take 
up  oxide  of  iron  and  become  rotten  or  "burnt." 
In  the  analysis  of  wronght  iron  it  is  often  difB- 
cult  to  determine  whether  a  substance  is  pres- 
ent in  the  iron  itself  or  in  the  cinder.  This 
is  espeeiolty  the  case  with  silicon.  The  amount 
of  silicon  in  wrought  iron  ia  never  large  (dis- 
regarding cinder),  aa  it  is  the  element  most 
readily  removed  by  oxidation  in  the  operation 
of  puddling.  It  is  supposed  to  render  the  iron 
weak  and  brittle.  Sulphur  and  phoaphonis  are 
frequently  met  with  in  wrought  iron,  and  their 
eflects  have,  been  tolerably  well  determined. 
Sulphur  makes  iron  "  red  short "  or  "  hot  short," 
that  is,  brittle  at  a  red  heat.  Phoaphoroa,  on 
the  conti'ary,  makes  iron  "  cold  short,"  that  ia, 
brittle  when  cold.  A  red  short  iron  can  be 
worked  cold,  and  k  cold  short  iron  hot.  Ac- 
cording to  Eggertz,  iron  with  0-04  per  cent, 
of  sulphur  can  still  be  punched  hot.  More 
than  this  amount  renders  iron  perceptibly  red 
short.  The  effect  of  phosphorus  on  wrought 
iron  differs  according  to  tlje  treatment  it  has 
received.  Its  tendency,  even  in  proportions 
as  low  as  0-1  per  cent.,  is  to  make  iron  coarse- 
ly crystalline  in  textnre ;  this  tendency  ia  in- 
creased by  prolonged  heating.  The  strength 
and  extensibility  are  thereby  decreased  and 
the  hardness  increased.  If  liowever  the  phos- 
phorus is  in  not  too  large  quantity  and  the 
iron  ia  drawn  oat  to  Bnon  an  extent  that  on 
slow  fracture  it  exhibits  a  fibrous  structure, 
the  metal  becomes  both  strong  and  tcnacioas. 
The  presence  of  cinder  facilitates  tlie  forma- 
tion of  fibre;  and  iron  with  an  abundance 
of  cinder  (2  to  8  per  cent.)  has  been  found 
by  Enat  Styffe  to  be  tcnacioas  with  0-26  to 
0-8B  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  He  considers 
that  phosphorus,  like  carbon,  raises  the  elas- 
ticity and  strength  within  the  crystalline  par- 
ticles of  the  iron  (whence  results  its  superior 
hai-dness),  but  tliat  it  does  not  increase  the 
cohesion  between  the  separate  crvstals  The 
general  impression  among  iron  workers  is  that 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  neutralize  eiUi  other 
in  iron,  so  that  a  "neutral"  iron  can  be  made 
from  a  mixture  of  cold  and  hot  abort  irons. 
Whether  the  effect  produced,  bv  aacb  a  mis 
tare  is  one  of  nentrdization,  strictly  speaking, 
or  merely  of  dilution,  remains  to  be  deter 
mined.  Little  is  known  of  the  effect  of  other 
elementary  substances  on  wrought  iron.  Man- 
ganese, if  present  in  pig  iron,  is  almost  entire- 
ly removed  on  converMon  into  wrought  iron. 
Obromium,  titaniom,  tungsten,  mapganese, 
and  other  substances  are  sometimes  added  to 
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Bteel  in  the  process  of  manofacture,  and  ap- 
pear to  modify  ita  properties  materially. — 
Prof.'  Oraham  ("  Chemical  Jonmal,"  vol.  v., 
1867),  in  his  investigations  on  the  occlusion  of 
gases  in  metals,  found  tiiat  wrought  iron  con- 
tained many  times  its  own  buUt  of  gas,  nota- 
bly carbonic  oside,  Mr.  John  Parry,  of  the 
Ebbw  Vale  iron  works,  Wales,  has  studied 
the  subject  more  closely,  and  found  that  all 
iron  contains  occluded  gas.  In  his  esperi- 
ments  the  .amount  of  gas  evolved  was  not 
determined,  but  its  composition  is  as  follows : 


H,i^«. 

Wrought  iron.,.. 

J| 

fl'suo 

urn 

0-4B3 

The  amount  of  hydrogen  that  gray  pig  iron  is 
capable  of  absorbing  when  heated  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  this  gas  has  been  found  by  Par- 
ry to  be  30  times  its  volume.  By  increasing 
tlie  heat  the  gas  thus  absorbed  is  given  ojf. 
Of  the  effect  of  gases  on  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  iron  nothing  is  known,  and  tlie  part 
they  play  in  the  vaiions  mannfacturing  pro- 
cesses is  only  beginning  to  be  investigated. 
(See  Ibon  MiNrFiOTO  be.)— Compounds  of  iron 
with  potassium,  aluminum,  manganese,  nickel, 
lead,  antimony,  tin,  and  copper  are  known; 
bat  none  of  them  have  found  important  appli- 
cation in  the  arts,  except  feiro-manganese, 
which  is  often  used  instead  of  spiegeleisen  in 
the  Bessemer  and  Martin  processes.  It  con- 
tains sometimes  over  -40  per  cent  of  manga- 
nese, with  a  very  small  amonnt  of  cai-bon,  is 
acknowledged  to  give  better  results  tlian  spie- 
geleisen, and  would  supersede  the  latter  but 
for  its  cost. — Strength  of  Iron.  The  strength 
of  cast  and  wrought  iron  varies  through  wide 
limits.  Cast  iron  is  inferior  to  wronght  iron 
in  strength  when  exposed  to  tensile,  torsional, 
or  transverse  strain,  but  shows  a  vei-y  high  re- 
sistance to  compression,  Owing  to  its  rigidity, 
it  stretches  but  slighUy  under  stress,  while 
wrought  iron  elongates  considerably.  In  esti- 
mating tenale  strength,  therefore,  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  fractured  as  well  as  to  the  origi- 
nal area.  The  softest  and  purest  irons  elon- 
gate most,  and  consequently  show  a  low  ten- 
sile strength  when  referred  to  tlie  original 
area,  but  a  high  degree  of  resistance  when  re- 
feiTed  to  the  fractured  section.  A  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  extension  under  strain 
is  noticed  from  cast  iron  through  steel  to  the 
softest  wrought  iron.  The  following  tables, 
compiled  from  the  esperimental  results  of 
Hodgkinson,  Fairbdm,  Kirkaldy,  Thal^n,  Eod- 
man,  and  others,  show  the  limita  of  strength 
of  east  and  wrought  iron  and  steel  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  and  treatment.  {Steel  is  in- 
cluded here  to  facilitate  comparison.  For 
more  detailed  information  with  regard  to  this 
substance,  sco  Steel.) 
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The  tensile  strength  of  Austria*  gun  iron  is 
from  30,000  to  S8,000  lbs. ;  of  Russian,  about 
27,000  lbs.;  and  of  Swedish,  about  S4,000  lbs. 
Experiments  made  by  Capt.  Rodman  of  the 
United  States  ordnance  corps,  with  Green- 
wood,   Springfield,    and  Salisbury  pig  irons 
(chai'coal),  and  mixtures  of  the  same,  showed 

itryof  7-09S  and  a  maximnm  of  7-307;  a  min- 
imum tensile  strength  of  22,179  lbs.  and  a 
maximum  of  43,884  lbs.  to  the  sqnare  inch. 

of  Richmond  (Mass.)  charcoal  pig  were  made 
at  the  Sonth  Boston  foundery.    This  iron  is 
smelted  from  pure  red  hematite,  with  temper- 
ature of  blast  varying  from  100°  to  350°  F., 
and  is  largely  nsed  for  ordnance: 
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inih  The,  for(e  rsquisite  to  give  the  bar  a 
permanent  stt  <if  hajf  a  degree  is  about  nine 
tenths  of  that  whioh  will  breik  it.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  elloot  of  sneeessive 
remeltings  on  the  strtnatli  of  cast  iron,  from 
determinations  by  Fairbaim,  tlic  iron  used 
n  aa  Eghnton  No  3,  hot  blast 


Melting  per  se  cannot  have  any  effect  on  the 
phjBioal  properties  of  iron,  and  any  change 
consequent  on  melting  mnst  be  referred  to 
change  in  chemical  composition,  leaving  out  of 
consideration  accidental  imperfectnons  of  cast- 
ing. Melting  may  be  effected  in  three  waya : 
in  a  crucible,  in  a  cupola  or  shaft  fnmace,  or 
in  a  reverberatory  or  air  furnace.  In  a  ernei- 
ble,  by  esclnsion  of  air,  the  iron  should  be  nn- 
ohanged;  in  a  cupola  the  atmosphere  is  redn- 
cing,  and  an  increase  of  carbon  or  silicon  may 
result;  while  in  the  oiddizing  atmosphere  of 
an  air  flimace  the  silicon  and  carbon  are  grado- 
atly  removed.  The  following  tables  give  the 
strength  of  wrought  iron  of  various  manufac- 
ture, compMition,  &c.,  under  varying  atrrins; 
Steel  is  added  for  compai'ison : 
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The  elongation  given  in  this  table  is  very  low, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  experimenter,  Herr 
Thd6n,  did  not  meaanre  tte  elongaiaon  in  that 
foot  of  lei^h  in  which  the  fracture  took  place, 
but  in  the  other  i  ft,  of  the  length  of  the  bar. 
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Resatt  qf  Experimen 
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The  resistance  of  cold  rolled  iron  to  tension, 
tiompreasion,  and  ttaasvefrm  strain,  and  also  its 
bartaess,  are  increased  in  nearly  tlie  same  ratio 
as  its  breaking  weight  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  results  of  experiments  to  determine 
the  strength  of  the  iron,  from  two  exploded 
boilers,  compared  with  other  brands  of  Ameri- 
can iron  and  English  Lowmoor  boiler  plate ; 
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The  great  Tariation  in  strength  m  the  iron 
from  the  exploded  boilers  was  inpposed  to  be 
due  to  the  wrenching  and  twisting  aoi,ompany 
ing  the  explosion.  From  the  for^ow^  tables 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  physical  properties  of 
iron,  strength,  elasticity,  ifec.,  vary  according 
to  composiflon  and  treatment.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  conclusions  of  Kniit  Styfle 
("The  Elasticity,  Extenability,  and  Tensile 
Strength  of  Iron  and  Steel,"  translated  by  0. 
P.  Samdberg,  London,  1869):  "The  limit  of 
elasticity,  the  absolute  strength,  and  the  esten- 
ribility  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent,  in  both 
iron  and  steel,  on  the  mechanical  treatment  to 
which  the  material  baa  been  submitted,  and  on 
the  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  exposed, 
either  during  working  or  sabsequentiy.  By 
cold-hammering,  cold-rolling,  and  other  forms 
of  mechanical  treatment  applied  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, both  the  limit  of  elasticity  and  the 
absolute  strength  are  increased ;  whUe  by  the 
same  treatment  the  extensibility  is  diminished. 
In  these  respects  heating  produces  an  opposite 
efEect.  When  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  iron 
or  steel  is  increased,  while  the  other  conditions 
remain  the  same,  the  limit  of  elasticity,  as  well 
as  the  absolute  strength,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
ncreased ;  but  the  estensibility,  on  the  contrary, 
s  diminished.  The  absolute  strength,  which 
in  good  soft  iron  may  he  estimated  in  roraid 
numbers  at  48,034  lbs.  or  31 '44  tons  per  square 
inch,  seems  to  attain  its  maximum  in  steel  con- 
taining about  VZ  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  is 
theu  in  good  cast  steel  or  Bessemer  steel  about 


137,240  lbs.  or  Gl'26  tons  per  square  inch.  A 
small  proportion  of  phosphorus  in  h-on  gener- 
ally raises  the  limit  of  elasticity  and  the  abso- 
lute strength,  and  therefore  also  the  hardness  of 
the  meti :  but  at  the  same  time  it  diminishes 
its  extensibility,  provided  that  the  iron  during 
ila  manufacture,  has  been  so  mncii  drawn 
out  that  on  dow  rupture  it  eahibits  a  fibrous 
fracture.  By  admixture,  however,  of  slag 
(which  always  makes  the  iron  unsound  and- 
difficult  to  be  re-formed  when  heated,  but 
which  facilitates  the  development  of  a  fibrous 
structure),  an  iron  containing  0'25  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus  seems  capable  of  acquiring  nearly 
the  same  extensibility  as  an  iron  which  con- 
tains only  traces  of  phosphorus.  The  presence 
of  slag  (dso  seems  to  oppose  the  tendency  of 
the  iron  to  become  when  strongly  heated  crys- 
talline, and  therefore  cold-short.  By  heating 
and  sudden  cooling  (hardening),  the  limit  of 
elasticity  is  raised,  while  the  extensibility  is  di- 
minished, not  only  in  steel,  but  also  in  iron. 
The  absolnte  strength  likewise  is  increased  by 
hardening,  if  this  be  performed  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  material.  Hard- 
ening in  wat«r  without  subsequent  moderate 
heating  (tempering)  generally  diminishes  the 
strength  of  hard  steel  to  a  very  condderable  ex- 
tent ;  while  hardening  in  oil  does  not  occasion 
tluB  inconvenience,  provided  the  heat  previous 
to  hardening  has  not  been  too  higli."  StySe 
likewise  gives  the  result  of  an  elaborate  series 
of  experiments  on  the  strength  of  iron  and 
steel  at  different  temperatures  from  — iO°  F. 
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to  418°  F.,  from  which  he  deduces  tJie  follow- 
ing conclusions:  "The  absolute  strength  of 
iron  and  steel  is  not  diminished  by  cold,  bat 
even  at  the  lowest  temperature  which  ever  oc- 
curs in  Sweden,  it  ia  at  least  as  great  as  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  (about  60°  F,).  At  tem- 
peratares  between  213°  and  892°  F.,  the  abso- 
lute strength  of  steel  is  nearly  the  same  aa  at 
the  ordinary  temperature ;  but  in  soft  iron  it 
is  always  greater.  In  neither  steel  nor  iron  ia 
the  extensibility  less  in  severe  coid  than  at  the 
ordinary  temperature ;  hut  from  286°  to  320° 
F.  it  is  generally  diminished,  not  to  any  ^'eat 
extent  in  steel,  indeed,  but  considerably  in  iron. 
The  limit  of  elaatidty  in  both  steel  and  iron 
lies  higher  in  severe  oold ;  but  at  about  384°  F. 
it  ia  lower,  at  least  in  iron,  than  at  the  ordina- 
ry temperature,"  In  the  experiments  on  which 
these  conclusions  are  based,  the  strength  waa 
determined  by  a  gradually  increasing  strain. 
The  resnlt  is  qnite  different  if  the  strain  is  ap- 
plied suddenly,  that  is,  if  the  iron  or  steel  is 
submitted  to  shock,  as  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing experimente  made  by  C,  P,  Sandberg  (ap- 
pendix to  the  work  of  Knut  StyfEe) ; 
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Mr  Sandber^'  concludes  from  these  espen 
ments  that  for  such  iron  is  is  usudlly  emploi  ed 
for  rails  m  Wales,  France,  and  Belgium  t' 
breakmg  stram,  as  tested  by  sudden  blows 
shocks,  IS  tonsiderablv  inflneneed  by  cold ,  such 
iron  exhihitii^  at  10°  F.  only  from  one  third 
to  one  fourth  of  the  strength  which  it  possess- 
es at  80°.  The  dactUity  and  flexibility  of  such 
iron  he  iinds  also  ranch  affected  by  cold ;  rails 
broken  at  10°  showii^  on  an  average  a  perma- 
nent deflection  of  leas  than  one  inch,  while  the 
other  halves  of  the  same  rails,  broken  at  84°, 
showed  a  set  of  more  than  four  inches  before 
fracture.  He  says  that  at  summer  heat  the 
strength  of  Ahei'dare  raUs  was  20  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  Orensot  rails ;  but  that  in 
winter  the  latter  were  80  per  cent,  stronger 
than  the  former.  The  confusion  in  the  state- 
ments regarding  the  strength  of  iron  and  steel 
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at  different  temperatures  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  experimental  determinations 
the  difference  between  the  effect  of  a  gradually 
increased  and  a  suddenly  applied  strain. has 
been  overlooked.  The  experiments  of  Mr, 
Sandhei^  are  conclusive  on  tnis  point,  and  con- 
firm the  universal  experience  that  iron  and 
steel  tools  and  ntensils  are  mnch  more  liable  to 
break  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather.  The 
breaking  of  raib  in  winter  has  also  been  re- 
ferred to  the  hardness  and  rigidity  of  the  road 
bed ;  no  esperiments  have  yet  been  made  that 
confirm  this  view. — A  very  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  strength  of  wrought  iron  at  differ- 
ent temperatures  was  made  by  a  committee  of 
the  Franklin  institute  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, consisting  of  Prof.  W.  E,  Johnson,  Prof. 
A,  D.  Bache,  and  Benjamin  Reeves,  from  1833 
to  1837,  These  experiments  were  73  in  num- 
ber, at  temperatures  from  313°  to  1317°  F.  A 
remarkable  anomaly  was  discovered  in  the  be- 
havior of  iron  at  a  temperature  between  500° 
and  600°.  About  573°  was  found  to  be  the 
temperature  of  the  maximum  strength  of  iron ; 
aud  the  best  qnalities  then  showed  a  tenacity 
!5'17  per  cent,  over  that  possessed  by  the  same 
iron  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Sir  William 
Fairbaim  made  a  amilar  observation  on  South 
Staffordshire  iron.  It  showed  from  60°  to 
325°  a  regular  increase  of  tenadty  from  62,- 
186  lbs.  to  84,046  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  30 
per  cent,  Mr.  Olay  has  determined  tlie  effect 
of  repeated  workings  on  tlie  tensile  strei^th 
of  wrought  ii'on  as  follows : 


The  increase  of  strength  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  increjse  of  homoseneity   and  tlie  subse 

Suent  decrease  to  an  oxidation  of  the  iron, — 
.  WOhler  (Ueber  die  FestiglettvereucJie  riw 
&gen  und  StahT)  has  investigated  the  effect  of 
repeated  strnina  on  iron  and  steel,  and  has 
shown  that  the  rupture  of  a  material  may  be 
effected  by  frequently  applied  strains,  none  of 
which  exceed  the  limit  of  rapture;  that  the 
destmclion  of  cohesion  depends  on  the  differ- 
ences of  tensions  which  form  the  limits  of  the 
oscillations  of  the  strain ;  and  that  the  absolute 
amount  of  the  extreme  tensions  ia  only  of  im- 
portance in  so  far  as  thfe  differences  of  strain 
which  effect  rupture  decrease  with  the  increas- 
ing tension.  When  a  fibre  passes  from  a  state 
of  tension  to  a  state  of  compression,  or  vice 
versa,  we  should  consider  the  tensional  strain 
as  positive,  and  the  compressive  strain  as  n^ 
atlve,  so  that  the  variation  will  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  tensional  and  compressive  strains. 
This  condition,  often  called  the  "fatigue "of 
metals,  is  shown  in  the  following  table; 
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The  effect  of  vibration  on  fibrous  iron,  it  lias 
been  generally  supposwl,  is  to  make  it  eryatal- 
line.  Esperimental  eridence  is  however  lack- 
ing on  this  poiat.  Iron  subjected  to  vibratory 
ahooks  may  become  weak  and  break  from  "fa- 
tigue," or  by  reason  of  poor  material  or  bad 
working;  but  there  are  no  facts  to  prove  that 
weakening  is  tie  result  of  a  passage  from  the 
flhi-ous  to  the  crystalline  condition, — Prof, 
Robert  H.  Thurston  has  investigated  the  effect 
of  unifltermitted  static  stress  on  wrought  iron 
and  steel  strained  beyond  the  Umit  of  elastici- 
ty, and  has  found  that  they  do  not  lose  their 
power  of  resistance  or  yieJd  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. He  has  fnrthei-  detei-rained  tliat  iron 
and  steel,  if  strained  beyond  the  limit  of  eias- 
ticitj,  and  left  under  the  action  of  the  distort- 
ing force  which  has  been  found  jnst  capable 
of  equilibrating  their  power  of  resistance,  gain 
resisting  power  to  a  degree  which  lim  a  limit 
in  amount  approximating  closely,  if  not  coin- 
ciding with,  IJie  nltimate  re^tanoe  ,of  tlie  ma- 
terial, and  which  liad  a  limit  as  to  time  in  ex- 
periments hitherto  made  of  three  or  four  days, 
Releasing  tlie  piece  entirely  and  again  submit- 
ting it  to  the  same  force  immediately  does  not 
prodnoe  this  strengthening  effects — The  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel  in  the  United  States 
in  1872  was  as  follows,  m  tons  of  2,000  lbs 


The  following  is  the  production  of  England, 
Prussia,  and  Sweden  for  1871,  and  France  for 
1873; 
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nvers;  area,  abont  600  sq.  m, ;  pop,  in  1870, 
6,378,  of  whom  353  were  colored.  Iron  moun- 
tain and  Pilot  Knob  are  on  tlie  JT,  E,  border. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  mountainons.  There 
are  lai^  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  pine,  and  ce- 
dar,   h-on  ore  is  abundant,  and  other  metals 


are  fonnd  The  '^t  Loi  is  and  lion  Mountain 
riilroad  crosses  the  untv  The  chief  produc- 
tions m  IS^O  were  12  2S1  bushels  of  wheats 
00,385  of  Indian  com,  and  28.141  of  oats. 
There  W^re  690  horses,  SlU  mOctt  cows,  1,703 
other  cattle,  8,178  sheep,  and  4,714  swine ;  5 
manufactories  of  oarri^es,  1  of  charcoal,  I  of 
pig  iron,  and  5  saw  mills.  Capital,  Ironton. 
1I>  A  8,  connty  of  Utah,  extending  from  Col- 
orado on  the  E.  to  Nevada  on  the  W, ;  area, 
9,200  Bq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,377.  It  is  inter- 
sected in  the  E,  by  the  Colorado  river,  and 
crossed  in  the  W.  hy  the  Wasatch  mountdns. 
Iron  ore  is  found  in  this  range,  and  at  its  base 
is  some  land  suitable  for  agriculture,  but  much 
of  the  county  is  unavailable.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  8,917  bushels  of  wheat, 
2,857  of  Indian  corn,  21,278  of  potatoes,  17,968 
lbs.  of  wool,  21,355  of  butter,  and  788  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  7S2  horses,  2,114cattle,  4,502 
sheep,  and  3  saw  mills.    Capital,  Parowan. 

IKON-CUD  SHIPS,  or  Irnmd  Sldvs,  vessels 
covered  or  plated  with  iron  for  the  purpose  of 
renderingthem  impenetrable  to  the  flre  of  ar- 
tillery. The  idea  of  strengthening  tlie  sides  of 
ships  so  as  to  enable  them  to  resist  attack  is 
nearly  as  old  as  the  art  of  navigation  itself. 
From  the  time  of  the  Norman  freebooters, 
who  protected  themselves  hy  ran^g  their 
bucklers  along  the  sides  of  theii"  vessels,  down- 
to  the  battle  between  the  Keorsarge  and  the 
Alabama  in  1864,  in  wJiich  the  sides  of  the 
former  were  protected  by  hanging  chains  over 
tlie  bulwarks,  and  from  the  time  of  tlie  Ro- 
mans, who  built  their  triremes  with  castellated 
prows,  to  the  English,  who  have  covered  their 
frigates  vixh  plates  of  solid  iron,  aU  nations 
have  sought  by  means  more  or  less  perfect  to 
make  their  ships  impenetrable,  and  to  render 
them  invincible  in  battle.  The  first  attempta 
at  making  iron-clad  vessels  were  made  by  the 
Normans  in  the  12th  century,  who  put  an  ar- 
mature or  belt  of  iron  around  their  vessel^ 
just  above  the  water  line ;  this  belt  terminated 
in  front  by  a  spur.  In  some  instances  tliis  ar- 
mature was  converted  into  a  ouilaiii  of  iron  or 
brass  reaching  above  the  bulwarks  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  combatants.  The  crusaders  of 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries  protected  thdr 
"hips  in  a  similar  manner.  Pedro  of  Aragon 
in  li54  ordered  the  sides  of  his  ships  to  be 
coveied  Avith  leather  or  raw  hide  to  protect 
them  against  moendiarv  compounds.  Andrea 
Doru    1  h)  cummanled   in   the    expedition 
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agaiDst  Tunis  in  1535,  had  one  vessel  plated 
with  lead  in  his  fleet,  furnislied  bj  the  knights 
of  St.  Johm>f  Jerusalem:  and  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto  (1571)  many  of  the  Genoese  ships 
were  strei^hened  by  blindages  or  bulwarks 
composed  of  heavy  beams,  old  sails,  cordage, 
&0.  In  1783  the  chevalier  d' Argon,  on  the 
suggestion,  of  U.  de  Yerdnn,  at  the  nnsuceess- 
f  nl  siege  of  Gibraltar,  cooetruoted  and  used  10 
floating  batteries  having  their  tops  bomb-proof, 
and  the  sides  protected  by  parapets  6  ft.  thick, 
composed  of  iiard  wood  reenforced  by  cork 
wood,  leather,  and  bars  of  iron.  These  float- 
ing batteries  carried  314  guns  of  large  calibre, 
of  which  73  were  reserves,  and  for  several 
hours  at  close  range  withstood  the  heavy  fire 
of  artillery  ooncenti'ated  upon  them.  They 
yielded  finally  only  to  red-hot  shot,  and  all 
but  one  were  burnt  or  blown  np.  In  1814, 
toward  the  end  of  the  war  with  England  and 
after  the  suocesa  of  the  first  steamboats,  Robert 
Talton  proposed  to  construct  a  fioating  battery 
for  the  United  States  government,  capable  of 
steaming  five  or  sis  miles  per  hour,  and  having 
walls  proof  against  the  heaviest  artillery.  The 
hope  of  breaking  the  blockade  of  the  Hudson 
md  Chesapeake  caused  this  proposition  to  be 
d  with  enthusiasm.    The  vessel  was  be- 


gun in  June  and  launched  iu  October  of  the 
same  year ;  bat  owing  to  delays  in  completii^ 
her  machinery,  she  was  not  ready  for  service 
till  June,  1815,  after  the  declaration  of  peace. 
This  battery,  called  the  Demologos,  was  150  ft. 
long,  and  was  composed  of  two  hulls  coupled 
together,  but  separated  by  an  open  space  18  ft. 
wide.  The  wheel  was  placed  between  the  tno 
hulls.  The  battery  and  machmery  were  pro- 
tected by  a  wooden  wall  about  6  ft  thick  and 
extending  3  ft  below  the  water  Ime  The  ar 
mament  c  n^usted  of  "u  33  pdi  "" 


speed  of  the  \essei  reached  nearlv  sis  knots 
per  hour.  Her  name  was  thwiged  to  the  Ful 
ton  after  the  death  of  that  distmguished  engi- 
neer.   This  vessel  seems  to  have  been  far  ahead 


of  her  time,  and,  although  never  used  in  war- 
fare, was  doubtless  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  ever  built  up  to  that  day.  She  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  explosion  of  her  magazine  in 
1829.  In  1838  the  Fulton  II.  was  constructed, 
but  with  improved  en^nes  and  greater  speed. 
She  was  a  true  side-wheel  steamer,  and  her 
wooden  walls  are  said  to  have  been  covered  with 
a  thin  plating  of  iron. — In  1826  an  anonymous 
writer  in  Paris  proposed  the  construction  of 
iron  or  iron-ciad  frigates,  the  walls  of  which 
should  have  a  thickness  sufficient  to  resist  can- 
non shot,  asserting  that  when  the  enemy  should 
have  adapted  the  Peushana  system  of  hori- 
zontal shell  firing  wooden  ships  would  no 
longer  serve  for  the  puiposes  of  war.  This 
was  a  correct  idea,  but  only  an  idea  at  that 
time;  and  it  is  neai'ly  impossible  to  find  the 
real  inventor  of  iron-plated  ships,  or  ironclads, 
as  they  are  now  commonly  oalleo.  The  idea  was 
public  property  and  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  improvements  made  in  artillery ;  the  in- 
ventors were  those  of  all  nations  who  gave  the 
idea  form  and  feasibility.  The  remarkable  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  employment  of  Pais- 
hans's  system  of  artillery  called  the  attention 
of  all  natjons  to  the  means  of  defending  both 
ships  and  land  batteries  from  the  destructive 
effect  of  horizontal  shell  firing.  Some  esperi- 
ments  were  made  in  1834  at  Metz  and  Gavres 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  power  of 
different  materials  to  resist  penetration,  in 
consequence  of  which  Gen.  Paishans  recom- 
mended that  the  French  vesseb  of  war  should 
be  strengthened  by  plating  them  with  iron ;  but 
this  was  rejected  by  the  board  of  naval  con- 
struction in  1841.  In  1885  Mr.  John  Podd 
Drake  proposed  to  tlie  English  naval  depart- 
ment the  protection  of  the  machinery  of  steam 
men-of-war  by  iron  plating  4}  in.  thick,  and  in 
1841  he  promulgated  the  idea  of  iron-clad 
blockading  ships. — In  1843  Robert  L.  Stevens 
of  Hoboken,  S.  J.,  proposed  to  the  United 
States  government  the  construction  of  iron- 
clad steam  battenes  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
f endmg  the  commercial  ports  from  the  chances 
of  bombardment  by  hostile  fleets,  After  rec- 
ognizmg  the  importance  of  this  idea,  the  gov- 
ernment decided  to  make  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  the  view  of  determining  the  best 
arrangement  for  the  walls  of  such  batteries. 
These  experiments  demonstrated  that  an  iron 
wall  4J  m  thick  was  sufficient  to  resist  the 
larifest  projectile?  then  in  use.  The  construc- 
tion of  one  battery  was  decided  upon,  but  it 
Was  not  commenced  till  1854.  From  the  best 
information  which  can  be  obtained,  her  length 
over  all  is  420  ft  her  breadth  B2  ft,  depth 
from  flichtmg  deck  38  ft.,  draught  of  water 
with  coal  and  stores  on  board  20  ft.  6  in., 
fighting  draught  22  ft.  6  in.  The  vessel  is  an 
iron  Kciew  steamer,  seouied  by  longitudinal 
bulkheads,  by  a  heavy  bos  keelson  running 
from  item  to  stern,  .and  by  shot-^roof  decks 
and  continuous  side  armor.  She  has  two  screw 
propellers  working  independently,  each  being 
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driven  by  four  compact  beam,  engines  working 
entirely  below  tbe  water  line.  Cylinders  are 
8  ft.  S  in.,  with  8  ft.  6  in.  stroke,  driven  by  10 
boilers  and  capable  ot  developmg  8  600  horse 
power.  Iho  leading  prmtiples  of  tbis  ves- 
eel'B  construction  are  aa  follows  1.  When 
ready  for  action  the  ship  is  to  be  f*tfled  3 
ft.  lower  in  the  water,  by  letting  water  into 
OOmpartiiiBnts  winch  can  again  be  emptied 
rapidly  by  powerful  steam  pumps  provided 
for  that  purpose,  thia  la  done  m  order  to 
save  the  weight  and  cost  of  the  additional  ar- 
mor which  would  otherwise  benecesisary_;  to  al- 
low a  flatter  slope  and  secure  greater  resistance 
of  the  armor ;  to  employ  the  resistance  of  the 
water ;  to  give  the  vessel  a  greater  speed  by 
expelling  the  water  from  her  compartments, 
and  t«  enable  her  when  thus  lightened  to  eater 
harbors  into  which  she  could  otherwise  not  go. 
2.  The  use  of  inclined  instead  of  vertical  pla- 
ting, for  the  purpose  of  chan^ng  the  direc- 
tion and  throwing  off  instead  of  stopping  the 
enemy's  projectiles.  The  side  plating  consists 
of  the  beat  iron  slabs  3J  in.  thick,  Idd  upon  a 
triangular  backing  of  locust  timber  extending 
ontside  the  shell  of  the  vessel  from  stem  to 
stem,  and  to  a  depth  of  i  ft.  below  the  water 
line  when  the  vessel  is  ready  (or  action.  From 
the  outer  edge  of  this  side  protection  the  shot- 
proof  casemate  or  mdn  armor  proceeds,  up- 
ward and  inward,  at  an  angle  of  one  vertical 
to  two  horizontal,  to  a  height  of  28  ft.  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ship,  and  6^  ft.  from  the 
fightii^  line,  where  it  is  covered  by  a  flat  shot- 
proof  deck.  The  main  armor  extends  only 
over  the  engine's  boCers,  blowing  and  pump- 
ing machinery,  that  is,  107  ft.  forward  and  74 
ft.  aft  the  centre.  Its  ends  slope  upward  and 
inward  at  a  similar  angle,  from  die  21-foot 
deck,  which  is  shot-proof,  and  which  extends 
forward  and  aft  the  armor  to  the  extreme  bow 
and  stent.  The  inclined  armor,  or  casemate, 
is  composed  of  ej  in.  of  iron  plates,  backed 
by  14  in.  of  locust  timber,  in  which  are  im- 
bedded six-inch  wrought-iron  girders  3  ft. 
apart.  The  whole  is  lined  with  Imif-inch  plate 
iron.  It  is  supported  by  the  engine  frames,  by 
heavy  braces  and  ^i-ders  between  the  boilers, 
and  by  the  frames  and  sides  of  the  ship.  The 
horizontal  shot-proof  decks  are  composed  of  I J 
in.  of  iron  plates,  resting  on  six-inch  wrought- 
iron  girders,  filled  in  with  locust  timber  and 
backed  with  half-inch  iron  plate.  The  guns 
will  be  loaded  by  being  pivoted  to  a  hole  in 
the  deck  protected  by  a  shot-proof  hood,  be- 
low which  is  a  steam  cylinder  of  which  the 
piston  rod  is  the  ramrod  of  the  gun.  All  the 
machinery  and  men  for  working  the  gnns  are 
thus  within  the  shot-proof  armor.  The  guns  are 
protected  by  a  covering  of  wrought-iron  armor 
in.  addition  to  their  own  immense  thickness, 
and  will  be  trained  by  steam  power.  Tbe 
shot-proof  4eck  fore  and  aft  the  central  case- 
mate affords  ample  accommodation  for  men  and 
officers.  Above  this  deck,  and  flush  with  the 
38-foot  gun  deck,  which  forms  the  top  of  the 


casemate,  is  a  light  deck,  extending  at  tbe  sides 
of  the  casemate,  and  forward  and  aft  from 
stem  to  stem.  The  entire  38-foot  or  gun  deck 
is  thus  level  (excepfine  the  usud  camber),  and 
unencumbered  over  the  whole  vessel.  Only 
the  part  of  it  that  forms  tbe  top  of  the  case- 
mate is  shot-proof.  Above  the  28-foot  deck  arc 
flying  bulwarks  to  be  turned  down  in  time  of 
action.  The  height  of  the  bulwarks  from  the 
water  at  the  load  line  will  be  ISJ  ft.  The  14- 
foot  deck  affords  ample  space  for  stores,  andfor 
the  salt-water  tanks  designed  for  settlii^  the 
vessel  to  tbe  fighting  line.  Below  the  14r-foot 
deck,  forward  of  the  boilers,  are  tbe  blowers 
and  pumping  engines  and  coal  bunkers.  Abaft 
the  en^es  are  coal  bankers  also.  Capacity 
for  coal,  1,000  tons.  The  vessel  will  have  two 
light  masts  for  emergencies,  bat  will  not  ordi- 
narily carry  sails.  Her  projector  claimed  that 
her  iron  casemate,  6|  in.  thick  backed  by  14 
in.  of  hard  timber,  and  standing  at  the  acute 
angle  of  one  base  to  two  perpendiculai",  is 
a  stronger  protection  than  has  ever  been  ap- 
plied, and  that  at  the  same  time  it  is  compara- 
tively light,  as  its  extent  is  reduced  by  con- 
fining it  to  the  central  part  of  the  vessel,  and 
by  immersing  the  vessel  to  a  deeper  fighting 
dranght.  The  parts  of  the  vessel  fore  and 
aft  Uie  central  casemate  are  also  thoroughly 
protected  by  a  liorizonttd  deck,  which  is  not 
only  shot-proof  but  one  foot  below  tbe  fight- 
ing water  line.  The  water  protection,  as  far 
aa  it  can  be  jadicioasly  employed,  is  at  once  the 
most  perfect  and  cheapest  ai'mor.  3.  The  side 
protection,  extending  from  stem  to  stem,  is 
intended  to  answer  these  four  important  pur- 

Soses:  1,  protection  from  projectiles;  3,  from 
isasterbyooUision;  8,  inoreasiag  tbe  immersed 
beam,  and  the  consequent  stability  of  the  ship 
when  fighting ;  4,  adding  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree to  tlie  horizontal  and  vertical  strength 
and  stiffness  of  the  vessel.  4,.  The  immense . 
power  of  the  engines  and  the  tine  lines  are  in- 
tended to  give  a  much  hi^er  speed  than  has 
been  attained  by  any  sea-going  war  or  com- 
mercial steamer.  The  sharpness  of  her  lines 
is  unprecedented  in  any  government  practice, 
and  in  any  except  the  latest  and  most  success- 
fnl  commercial  practice.  5.  The  ability  of  the 
vessel  to  turn  rapidly  round  on  her  own  centre, 
witliout  making  headway,  by  means  of  two 
screws,  instead  of  occupying  the  time  and  ma- 
king the  circuit  required  by  all  other  war  ves- 
sels, it  is  thought,  will  give  her  remarkable  and 
important  facilities  for  montenvring  when  in 
action.  6.  The  employment  of  barbette  guns, 
or  on  the  top  of  the  casemate  instead  of  within 
it,  gives  the  free  range  of  the  entire  horizon. 
Three  guns  c^m  be  fired  at  a  time  in  line  with 
the  keel,  forward  or  aft.  7.  As  there  is  no 
casemate  over  the  guns,  the  enemy  cannot  pour 
shot  and  shell  into  port  holes  at  close  quar- 
ters; for  the  same  reason  the  guns  will  not  be 
limited  to  the  few  degrees  of  range  permitted 
by  the  ports,  but  can  sweep  the  horizon.  The 
cost  and  weight  of  the  casemates  over  the  guns 
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ure  dispensed  witli,  and  the  seven  guns  thus 
aiTanged  will  bo  as  formidable  as  ft  whole 
broadside  arranged  in  tbe  ordinary  way.  This 
vessel  was  still  incomplete  when  it  was  an- 
nounced to  be  sold  by  anotion  on  Oct.  3^1874, 
by  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  to  which  it  was 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Stevens. — The  es- 
penments  of  the  American  government  to  test 
tlie  theories  of  Mr.  Stevens  were  repeated  by  the 
English  admiralty  at  Woolwich.  A  target  was 
constructed  of  14  thickneasea  of  sheet  iron,  or 
abont  ^  in.,  riveted  together  and  backed  by  2 
ft.  of  o^.  It  was  fired  at  with  64-  and  32-pdr. 
guns,  at  a  distance  of  875  yai-ds;  83  projec- 
tiles were  nsed,  8  of  which  broke  the  plating, 
but  none  of  whi^  snc^eeded  in  piercing  the 
target.  A  new  series  of  esperiments  was  made 
in  n-ance  in  1848  and  1844,  at  the  request  of 
the  prince  de  Joinville;  and  in  1845  M.  Dnpuy 
de  L6me  published  a  memoir  urging  the  con- 
struction of  iron-plated  frigates,  having  thin- 
ner plating  than  it  was  generally  thought  ex- 
periment had  shown  to  be  necessary,  but  car- 
rying fewer  guns  of  heavier  calibre.  The  ex- 
periments np  to  that  time  had  not  indicated 
clearly  enough  the  manner  of  constructing  the 
walls  of  ships,  and  as  Dupuy  de  L6me's  me- 
moir demanded  still  f  ui-ther  experiments,  the 
construction  of  ironclads  was  not  yet  nnder- 
taken.  In  1846  the  English  admiralty  made 
further  experiments  with  32-pdr.  guns  at  200 
yards,  aganst  targets  composed  of  iron  plates 
riveted  together.  The  results  were  thought 
to  be  unfavorable,  and  no  further  steps  were 
taken  at  that  time  toward  the  employment 
of  iron  in  lie  consti-uction  of  ships  of  war. 
In  1847  M.  Gervaize  proposed  a_  screw  ship 
composed  entirely  of  iron,  and,  basing  his  opin- 
ions on  the  experiments  undertaken  at  Gavres 
in  1843-'5,  he  asserted  that  the  impenetrabili- 
ty of  iron  walls  is  as  much  greater  than  that 
of  wood,  as  the  penetrating  power  of  solid  shot 
is  greater  than  that  of  shell,  and  that  conse- 

Suently  the  true  machine  for  naval  warfare  is 
le  iron  ship.  He  also  claimed  the  possibility 
of  using  such  vessels  as  rams,  owing  to  their 
superior  swiftness  and  solidity.  These  ideas 
were  also  put  aside  for  the  time  being,  and 
further  experiments  were  undertaken,  without 
any  notable  results  till  active  operations  in  the 
war  of  Ei^land  and  France  against  Russia  had 
taken  place  in  1854.  It  was  then  found  that 
the  English  and  French  war  ships  drew  too 
much  water  to  get  within  close  range  of  the 
forts  in  the  Baltic,  and  hence  it  Ijecame  neces- 
sary to  construct  vessels  of  lighter  draught  and 
greater  force.  The  emperor  of  the  French 
thorized  M  Guieysse  to  make  such  further 
periments  as  might  be  found  necessaiy  in 
oiding  upon  the  plan.-  These  were  made  at 
Vinoennes,  and  resulted  in  a  determination  K 
lay  tbe  iron  plates  on  an  elastic  backing  of  wood, 
and  to  have  the  plates  rolled  to  the  required 
thicltness  rather  tnan  composed  of  thin  plates 
united  together.  The  plans  of  Guieysse  were 
adopted,  and  five  floating  batteries,  the  De- 


vastation, Tonnante,  Lave,  Foudroyantc,  and 
Congreve,  were  begun.  They  were  160  ft. 
long  at  the  water  line,  43  ft*  wide,  and  8  ft. 
draught.  Their  armament  consisted  of  16  60- 
pdr.  guna  under  the  cuirasse  and  2  12-pdTS. 
the  forecastle ;   the  platitis  was  composed 
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on  backed  by  8  in.  of  oak.  The 
._^__ of  235  horse  power,  with  boil- 
ers designed  to  act  nndor  a  pressure  of  76 
lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The  first  of  these 
vessels  was  launched  in  March,  1865,  and  the 
rest  soon  after.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
order  for  these  vessels  was  ^ven  the  French 
minister  of  marine,  M.  Duces,  sent  the  plana 
to  the  English  government;  but  Sir  James 
Graham,  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  hesi- 
tated much  before  deciding  to  buUd  any  of  this 
new  class  of  ships.  As  a  preliminary  measure 
the  experiments  made  at  Vincennes  were  tested 
at  Portsmouth  in  September,  1854,  in  tbe  pres- 
ence of  Gamier  and  Guieysse.  The  results 
were  satisfactory,  and  on  Oct.  3  the  admiralty 
ordered  the  construction  of  five  batteries  of 
the  new  type.  Although  they  were  sea-going 
vessels,  they  were  without  ddms  as  ships,  being 
designed  simply  for  strong  floating  batteries. 
The  French  vessels  of  this  class  were  towed  to 
the  Baltic  by  the  screw  frigates.  On  Oct.  17 
the  Lave,  Tonnante,  and  Devastation  attacked 
the  fortress  of  Kinburn  at  close  range,  and, 
although  they  were  hit  many  times,  succeeded 
after  five  hours  and  a  quarter  in  silencing  the 
enemy's  guns.  The  pei-foiToances  of  these 
vessels  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  nlility  or  sound- 
ness of  tbe  idea  on  whidi  they  Lad  been  con- 
structed, and  at  once  attracted  the  attention 
of  navd  constructors  throughout  the  world  to 
the  necessity  not  only  of  vessels  of  this  class 
for  harbor  defence  and  attack,  but  also  of  having 
iron-clad  cruisers  arid  rams  of  high  speed  and 
fine  sea-^oia^  qualities.  The  Fi-ench  them- 
selves were  the  first  to  profit  by  their  own 
experience,  and  at  Toulon  on  March  4, 1858, 
under  tbe  orders  of  Napoleon  III.,  began  the 
oonstruction  of  tbe  Gloire,  an  iron-plated  screw 
frigate  of  the  first  clafs.  Her  form  does  not 
essentially  differ   from  that  of  tbe  ordinary 


wooden  frigates  of  the  French  navy,  although, 
as  she  is  also  intended  to  act  as  a  ram,  nor 
bows  have  a  peculiar  form  specially  designed 
for  crushing  tbe  sides  of  her  opponents.  Iler 
length  over  all  is  260  ft.,  breadth  of  beam  56  ft ; 
her  armament  consists  of  36  guns  of  6-8  in. 
calibre.    Her  armor,  which  covers  only  her 
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aides  amidships,  consists  of  solid  plates  4^-  in. 
thick,  backed  hy  3  ft,  of  timber.  The  com- 
pletion of  tlu3  ship  marks  an  epoch  of  the  great- 
est importanoe  in  naval  warfare  and  ariiitci. 
ture  From  that  day  wooden  ships 
to  a  new  class  practical 
ly  unpenetrable  to  the 
projectiles  of  artilleiy 
and  endowed  with  speed 
and  sea  going  qnalities 
equal  to  those  of  the 
vessels  they  were  des 
tined  to  replace  The 
science  of  ordnance  and  ,ji_  -'^ 
gunnery  also  reoei^ed  a 
new  mipulse,  as  jji  na  of 
larger  calilre  and  great- 
er penetrating  power  he 
came  necessarr  Every 
sabs  quint  unprovement 
in  the  construction  of 
iron  clad  ships  has  been 
f  illowed  if  not  preceded 
by  a  corresponding  im  '- 

provement  in  artillery 
and  in  no  branch  of  hu 
man  md  istry  ha^  e  greater  ingenuity 
persistent  efforts  been  dieplajed  bhortly 
after  the  Gloire  was  begnn  the  French  laid 
the  keels  of  the  Normandie  and  the  Inymcible 
on  the  same  plans,  and  the  Couronne  on  the 
plans  suggested  by  M.  Andinet.  The  construc- 
tion of  these  ships  was  looked  upon  by  all 
maritime  nations  as  betraying  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon  IH.  to  make  France  the 
principal  naval  power  of  the  world,  and  was 
reffitrded  by  the  English  as  a  direct  challenge 
which  could  only  be  properly  met  by  the  con- 
strnction  of  a  fleet  of  still  more  formidable 
vessels.  Accordingly  the  admiralty  ordered 
the  bnilding  of  the  Warrior,  and  sliortly  after- 
ward of  the  Black  Prince,  Defence,  and  Queen. 
These  vessels  were  the  forerunners  of  a  new 
fleet  composed  entirely  of  .ironclads,  built  at  an 
enormous  cost,  but  making  good  her  position 
as  the  first  naval  power  of  the  world.  The 
plating  of  the  Warrior,  like  that  of  the  Gloire, 
18  only  4J  in.  thick,  and  is  applied  amidships 
only.  It  is  backed  by  18  in.  of  teak,  and  is  of 
uniform  thickness,  designed  to  resist  68-pdr. 
shot  and  shell.  She  is  a  long,  handsome 
frigate,  masted  and  rigged  as  usual,  and  sails 
faster  than  the  Gloire,  but  owing  to  her  greater 
length  is  not  so  handy  at  sea.  The  Defence 
and  the  Resistance,  constructed  upon  the  same 
plan,  hut  smaller,  soon  followed.  About  the 
same  time  the  French  built  the  IT^enta  and 
the  Solferino,  admirable  vessels,  hut  as  war 
ships  in  some  respects  less  effective  than  the 
Gloire.  The  example  of  France  and  England 
was  soon  followed  by  the  second-class  naval 
powers.  Austria  undertook  the  conafruotion 
of  two  frigates  and  Italy  of  two  corvettes  in 
I860.— Up  to  this  time  all  the  efEoriis  of  con- 
structors had  been  directed  to  the  building  of 
vessels  after  the  old  patterns,  simply  using  iron 


instead  of  wood,  or  in  orilcr  to  strengthen  the 
wooden  walls  of  old  ships,  without  any  essentia 
modification  of  form  or  change  of  model.  The 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States 
great  impulse  to  invention  in  this  direc- 


tion The  Seizure  of  the  imrortint  p  ints  on 
the  Missisappi  river  below  Cairo  enabled  the 
confederates  to  erect  batteries  and  to  stop 
navigation,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
Union  fleets  to  be  accompanied  by  ironclads. 
The  flret  of  those  were  constructed  by  James 
B.  Eads,  a  civil  engineer  residing  in  St.  Louis, 
He  built  the  St.  Louis,  Carondelet,  Cairo, 
Mound  City,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Pitts- 
burgh in  1861,  and  later  the  Benton  upon  the 
model  known  subsequently  as  tlie  "  turtle- 
ba(i."  They  were  plated  with  iron  slabs  2i 
in,  thick  and  11  in.  wide,  rabbeted  together 
and  laid  on  a  4-inoh  backing  of  oak  inclined 
at  an  Migle  of  about  46°,  and  each  armed  with 
18  9-  and  lO-inch  guns.  These  vessels  were  ■ 
bnilt  under  the  orders  of  the  war  department, 
and  were  the  first  ironclads  actually  employed 
in  warfare  by  the  United  States.  While  they 
were  not  impenetrable  to  the  fire  of  heavy 
rifles,  or  even  to  the  8-  and  10-ineh  columbiads 
used  by  the  confederates,  they  did  excellent  ser- 
vice till  the  end  of  the  war.  Mr.  Eads  designed 
andconstructed  the  Osage  and  the  Neosho  after 
the  model  of  the  Monitor,  each  having  a  turret 
carrying  two  11-inch  gims.  The  tmrret  pla- 
ting was  6  in.  thick,  the  hull  plating  2J-  in.,  the 
deck  plating  1  in.,  while  the  draught  of  water 
was  only  4  ft.  They  were  145  ft.  long  and  45 
ft.  wide.  He  &lso  designed  the  Winnebago, 
the  Mlwankee,  the  Chickasaw,  and  the  Kiek- 
apoo,  each  carrying  two  turrets,  the  sides  of 
which  were  8  in.  thick,  with  hull  plating  3  in. 
thick,  and  deck  plating  1}  in.  They  were  each 
226  ft.  long,  ea  ft.  wide,  and  drew  only  6  ft. 
Each  tuiTet  carried  two  11-inch  guns. — The 
confederates,  shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  hostiUties,  seized  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk, 
in  the  harbor  of  which  the  wooden  frigate 
Merrimack  had  been  scuttled  and  sunk.     They 
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rftisod  her,  cut  down  her  sides,  and 
iier  into  an  iron-clad  ram,  which  they  called 
the  Virginia.  She  was  ooTered  with  railroad 
iron,  laid  on  in  an  oak  backing  inclined 
at  aboat  45"  to  the  wat^r  surface.  She  was 
armed  with  10  9-  and  Id-inch  gnns,  and  on 
March  8,  1863,  sallied  out  upon  the  Bhip- 
ping  in  Hampton  Eoada,  sinking  the  frigate 
Omnberland  by  ramming,  and  subsequently  de- 
stroying the  Congrraa.  On  the  9th  slie  resumed 
operations,  and  after  a  contest  with  the  frigate 
Minnesota  was  met  by  the  Monitor,  a  noiel 
ship  constructed  by  Jolm  Ericsson  of  New 
York,  which  after  a  brief  but  remarkable  com 
bat  disabled  and  drove  the  Virginia  back  to 
Norfolk.  This  combat  marks  one  of  the  nw-t 
notable  epochs  in  naval  warfare,  and  changed 
the  conrae  of  naval  construction  throaghoaf  the 
world.  The  essential  featnre  of  this  vessel  a  i 
a  revolving  turret,  composed  of  wrought  ii  i 
plates  an  inch  thick,  bolted  together  till  a  tl  m  1 
ness  of  8  in.  had  been  obtwned  The  tun  t 
was  20  ft.  in  diameter  and  9  ft.  high  it  con 
'tinned  two  11-inch  Dahlgren  guni,  trained  side 
■by  side  and  revolving  with  the  turret  and 
throwing  solid  shot  weighing  109  lbs  with  a 
charge  of  15  lbs.  of  powder.  The  hull  of  tlie 
vessS  itself  was  of  iron,  127  ft.  long,  86  ft. 
2  in.  wide,  and  12  ft.  depth  of  hold.  Her 
estreme  length  over  all  was  173  ft.,  extreme 


width  41  ft.  6  in.  She  had  a  very  low  free- 
hoard,  and  sat  so  deep  in  the  water  that  she 
seemed  submei^ed.  She  was  built  at  Green- 
pomt  (Brooklyn),  N.  T,,  in  100  days,  and  cost 
$275,000.  The  plan  upon  which  she  was  built 
is  known  as  the  turreted  or  monitor  system, 
and  was  invented  by  Theodore  B.  Timby  of 
Dutchess  CO.,  N.  Y.  The  essential  part  of  the 
plan  was  conceived  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  the 
germ  of  the  whole  invenlion  was  embodied  in 
a  model  which  he  completed  in  1841.  On  fan. 
18,  1843,  he  filed  his  first  caveat  for  the  inven- 
tion in  the  United  States  patent  office.  His 
specifications  were  "  for  a  revolving  metaUio 
tower,  and  for  a  revolving  tower  for  a  floating 
.battery  to  be  propelled  by  steam."  In  the  same 
year  he  completed  and  eshibited  an  iron  model 
showing  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  system  as 
subsequently  adopted,  and  still  later  another, 
which  he  presented  to  the  emperor  of  China 
throi^h  Mr,  Caleb  Gushing,  the  American '  '" 
ister.  In  1848  a  committee  of  congress  r 
a  favorable  report  to  the  secretary  of  war  npon 
the  system.  This  was  several  years  previous 
to  the  time  when  Oapt.  Coles  of  the  English 
navy  claimed  to  have  invented  the  turret. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  Mr.  Timby  con- 
structed a  fifth  model  of  his  invention,  embody- 
ing all  the  improvements  which  he  had  made. 
His  patents  covered  1^e  broad  claim  "for  a  re- 


volving tower  for  offi-'nsive  and  defensive  war- 
fare, whether  nsed  on  land  or  water."  When 
therefore  the  monitors  were  to  be  built,  the  con- 
Btmetors  at  once  recognized  the  validity  of  his 
claim,  and  paid  him  a  liberal  sum  for  the  right 
to  use  his  invention.     Fig,  T  jircsents  the  sec- 


tion of  a  naval  tower  de  igned  b^  Mr  Timby 
It  is  snppoied  to  be  40  ft  in  diameter  with 
space  for  sii  guns.  Eevolving  once  a  minnt*, 
its  capacity  would  be  one  shot  aimed  at  any 
^ven  point  every  ten  seconds.  Thus  it  seems 
to  be  clear  that  Uie  idea  npon  which  the  moni- 
tor system  is  based  was  invented  and  first  pre- 
sented to  public  notice  by  Mr.  Timby ;  but  it 
remained  for  Ericsson  to  give  it  practical  ap- 
plication in  this  conntry,  and  Capt.  Coles  m 
England,  although  the  latter  did  not  at  first 
propose  to  use  revolving  turrets. — The  results 
of  the  combat  in  Hampton  Roads  were  fav- 
reaching  in  effect;  tliey  demonstrated  not 
only  the  destructive  power  and  practical  in- 
vulnerability of  ironclads,  hut  the  utter  in- 
ability of  wooden  frigates,  no  matter  how 
armed  or  commanded,  to  contend  with  them. 
It  was  the  first  contest  between  the  new  and 
the  old  systems,  and  left  no  nncertainty  as  to 
their  relative  merits.  All  mai'itime  nations 
addressed  themselves  actively  to  the  transfor- 
mation of  their  old  wooden  steamships,  wher- 
ever they  were  sound,  by  cutting  down  and 
plating  their  sides,  and  to  supplying  themselves 
with  ships  built  according  to  the  new  system. 
The  English  displayed  extraordinary  activity 
in  this  direction ;  public  opinion  forced  the 
government  to  bnild  monitors  as  well  as  iron- 
clad frig^*3 ;  also  to  employ  the  best  talents 
the  country  afforded  in  improving  her  system 
of  artillery,  as  well  as  in  experimenting  upon 
the  best  combinations,  whether  of  iron  or  of 
wood,  for  constructing  impenetrable  armor. 
Mr,  E,  J,  Beed,  secretary  of  the  society  of  naval 
architects,  was  called  to.  the  post  of  chief  con- 
structor, and  began  at  once  a  radical  modifica- 
tion of  the  English  naval  marine.  In  1863  the 
Bellerophon,  representing  the  ideas  which  Mr. 
Eeed  had  carried  into  the  English  admiralty, 
was  put  upon  the  stocks.    The  Wai'rior  and 
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the  earlier  English  ironclada  wore  constrnpted 
with  deep  frames  runmng  in  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection tjirough  the  greater  pait  of  the  ship's 
hull,  combined  with  muneroua  strong  trans- 
verse franiea,  formed  of  plates  and  angle  irons. 
In  fact,  up  to  the  height  of  the  armor,  fie  lon- 
gitadinal  framing  of  me  older  ironclads  closely 
resembles  tiiat  of  the  roadwa7  of  a  common 
English  ^rder  bridge  of  iron,  in  which  the 
principal  or  longitudinal  strength  is  conti'ibu- 
ted  by  the  continuous  girders  that  stretch  from 
pier  to  pier,  and  the  transrerse  framing  con- 
sists of  short  girders  fitted  between  and  fas- 
tened to  the  continuous  girders.  If  such  a 
stmeture  be  conceived  to  be  curved  trans- 
versely to  a  ship's  shape,  and  the  under  side 
to  be  covered  with  iron  plating,  a  fair  idea 
will  be  had  of  the  eonatmotion  of  the  hull  of 
the  Warrior.  If  instead  of  this  arrangement 
the  continuous  lon^tudinal  girders  be  con- 
siderably deepened  and  the  tnmaverse  girders 
be  replaced  by  "bracket  frames,"  and,  after 
curving  these  to  the  ship's  form,  both  the  upper 
and  lower  aide  thereof  be  iron-plated,  a  cor- 
respondingly good  idea  will  be  had  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  hull  of  the  Bellerophon.  In 
other  words,  the  construction  of  the  latter  is 
identical  with  the  cellular  system  of  the  Mend 
and  other  tubalar  bridges,  which  best  combines 
lightness  and  strength  in  wrought-iron  struc- 
tures of  tubular  cross  section.  This  double- 
skinned  or  tubular  system,  in  addition  to  ^v- 
ing  greater  strength  and  safety  than  the  single- 
skinned  system,  is  also  better  adapted  to  resist 
the  explosive  effect  of  torpedoes,  which  are 
fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  ad- 
juncts to  naval  warfare.  No  ship's  bottom  can 
be  made  strong  enough  to  reast  the  shock  of 
a  torpedo's  esplosion,  and  consequently  Mr. 
Eeed  provided  as  far  as  posdble  agdnst  the 
danger  of  sinking  by  dividing  his  Slips  into 
water-tight  compartments.  Notwithstanding 
the  superior  strength  and  safety  thus  given  to 
the  Bellerophon,  the  weight  of  her  hull  was 
considerably  less  than  it  would  have  been  if 
built  of  wood,  and  was  very  much  less  than 
the  total  weight  of  armor,  armament,  and 
equipment.  In  the  wood-built  ironclads  the 
weight  of  hnll  was  generally  about  eqnal  to 
that  of  the  total  weight  carried,  and  in  the 
eai'lier  built  ironclads  the  huU  was  heavier  than 
the  cargo.  In  the  Black  Prince  the  weight  of 
hull  was  4,969  tons,  and  the  total  weight  om'- 
ried  4,381  tons.  In  the  Bellerophon  the  hull, 
with  thick  skin  plating  and  extra  Orders,  was 
8,653  tons,  while  the  total  weight  carried  was 
8,798  tons.  In  the  case  of  the  Monai-ch,  a 
turret  ship  built  after  this  system,  the  weight 
of  the  hull  is  3,674  tons,  whOe  the  weight 
ried  is  4,632  tons.  In  all  the  later  ships  < 
structed  by  Mr,  Eeed  the  carrying  powe_  _ 
rauch  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  hnll,  and 
is  due  mainly  to  the  improved  structure  ar- 
rangements introduced  by  him.  This  system 
is  known  among  naval  constructors  as  the 
"bracket-plate  system,"  and  is  now  generally 


employed  even  by  the  private  sliip  builders  of 
England  who  build  ships  of  war. — Iron-dad 
ships  are  substantially  of  two  forms  or  types : 
those  in  which  the  batteries  are  protected  by 
armor  laid  upon  the  walls  of  the  ships,  such 
as  the  New  Ironsides,  "Warrior,  Hercules,  and 
Bellerophon,  and  those  carrying  their  batteries 
in  tarret^  snoh  as  the  Ifiantonomoh,  Monitor, 
Glatton,  Thunderer,  and  Devastation;  and 
they  are  divided  into  dasses  according  to  their 
uses  for  cruising,  defending  harbors,  guarding 
coasts,  or  operating  npon  rivers  and  lakes. 
While  there  is  a  certain  similarity  in  all  the 
vessels  of  each  class,  there  are  also  many  dif- 
ferences in  details,  according  to  the  intended 
use.  The  Warrior  is  armed  only  at  the  middle, 
with  4i-inch  plates,  while  both  bow  and  stem, 
including  the  steering  geai-,  are  exposed  to  shot 
and  shell.  In  all  the  more  recent  English 
ships  this  central  battery  or  "bos"  has  been 
enlarged  by  a  continuous  belt  of  armor  extend- 
ing from  stem  to  stem,  and  protecting  the 
i-epon  of  the  \Tater  line  and  steering  geai". 
The  Warrior's  armor  is  of  uniform  thickness ; 
bat  in  recent  ships  the  most  vital  parts,  such 
as  the  region  of  the  water  line  and  over  the 
machinery,  have  been  further  protected  by 
thick  armor,  additiond  backing,  and  iron  bulk- 
heads fitted  inside.  The  Warrior  possesses 
only  broadside  fire ;  all  the  later  veaaels  have 
their  fighting  capacity  increased  by  bow  and 
stem  fire  of  greater  or  less  estent.  The  War- 
rior has  only  her  main-deck  battery  arnior- 
Slated;  recent  ships  have  a  protected  upper- 
eck  battery.  The  Warrior  has  her  guns  well 
spread  out ;  later  ships  carry  their  battery  con- 
centrated, and  composed  of  much  heavier  ^uns. 
The  Warrior  was  made  extremely  long  with  a 
view  to  speed;  recent  ships  are  much  shorter 
in  proportion,  and  are  handled  more  easily. 
The  Warrior  has  a  single-skinned  hull  and  com- 
parativdy  light  and  weak  framing ;  later  ships 
are  donblo-skinned,  with  deep,  strong  framing 
and  water-tight  compartments.  The  armor  oi 
the  Warrior,  as  before  stated,  is  only  4i  in. 
thick ;  that  of  the  Bellerophon  is  6  in.,  of  the 
Hercules  9  in.,  of  tlie  Hotspur  11  in.,  and  that 
on  the  aides  of  tlie  monitors  Glatton,  Thnnderer, 
and  Devastation  is  12  in.,  while  their  turrets  are 
14  in.  Presuming  that  the  resistance  offered 
by  armor  plates  to  penetration  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  thickness,  which  is  approsimate- 
ly  correct,  the  armor  of  the  Bellerophon  is 
nearly  twice  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Warrior, 
of  the  Hercules  about  seven  times,  of  the  Hot- 
spur six  times,  of  the  Glatton  seven  times,  and 
of  the  turrets  of  Hie  latter  .nearly  ten  times. 
The  guns  (rifled)  used  by  the  Warrior  weigh 
4|  tons,  those  of  the  Bellerophon  13  tons,  of 
the  Hercules  18  tons,  of  the  Glatton  35  tons; 
while  those  of  the  Thunderer  and  Devastation 
weigh  30  tons.  The  necessity  of  carrying  such 
armor  and  guns,  and  of  firing  aliead  and  astern, 
as  well  as  from  the  broadside,  has  rendered  es- 
sential many  changes  in  the  sizes,  forms,  and 
arrangements  of  the  sides,  decks,  and  batteries 
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o£  armored  ships.  The  introduction  of  twin 
screws,  and  the  necessity  of  having  light- 
draaght  vessels  for  coast  and  harbor  defence, 
have  also  led  to  further  diflerences.  When 
the  first  English  ironclads  were  constructed, 
the  most  powerful  guns  used  by  their  ships 
of  war  were  68-_pdrs,  or  8-inch  smooth-bore 
guns.  The  Americans  then  used  0-  andlO-inch 
guns,  and  4|-inch  armor  plating  was  deemed 
enfflcient  when  properly  hacked  and  supported. 
This  thickness  of  armor  hacked  in  various  ways 
forms  the  protection  of  a  large  namber  of  the 
EngUshandFrenchiTonclads.  In  the  firstiron 
ships,  the  Warrior,  Black  Prince,  Achilles, 
Defence,  Resistance,  Hector,  and  Valiant,  the 
44-iiich  armor  was  backed  by  18  in.  of  teak 
fitted  outside  the  hulls;  and  in  the  wooden 
ships  the  armor  was  bolted  on  the  ontaide  of 
the  planking.  In  the  Minotaur  class  the  pla- 
ting was  increased  to  5^  in.,  but  the  back- 
ing was  reduced  to  '9  in.,  so  that  practically  the 
sides  of  the  latter  class  we  of  the  same  strength 
as  those  of  the  Warrior  class.  In  the  Belle- 
rophon  the  armor  plating  is  6  in,  and  the  back- 
ing 10  in.,  hut  it  is  still  further  strengthened 
by  harii^  the  akin  pkting  IJ  in.  thick,  or 
nearly  an  inch  thicker  than  in  the  older  iron- 
bnilt  vessels.  The  armor  of  sea-going  broadside 
ships  has,  according  to  some  English  authorities, 
reached  its  greatest  thickness  in  the  Hercules, 
which  has  9-inch  armor  at  the  water  fine, 
8-inch  on  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
broadside,  and  fi-inch  on  the  remainder,  with 
teak  backing  10  and  12  in.  thick  outside  the  IJ- 
inch  skin  plating.  Below  the  lower  deck,  and 
down  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  armor,  the 

Saces  known  aa  the  "wing  passages"  are 
led  in  with  sohd  teak  backing,  inside  of  which 
there  is  an  iron  skin  J  in.  thick,  supported  by 
rertical  frames  7  in.  deep.  The  total-  protec- 
tion in  the  region  of  the  water  line  therefore 
consists  of  Hi  in.  of  iron,  of  which  9  la.  ai'e 
in  one  thickness,  and  40  in.  teak  backing.  The 
trial  of  a  target  at  Shoeburyness,  constructed 
to  represent  this  part  of  the  ship's  side,  proved 
that  it  was  virtually  impenetrable  to  the  600- 
pdr.  rifle  gun.  But  the  maximum  thickness  of 
armor  carried  must  not  be  considered  to  have 
been  yet  attained.  Ooast-defence  vessels  and 
rams  have  been  built  to  carry  11-  and  12-inch 
armor,  and  ships  have  been  designed  and  will 
doubtless  be  built  for  sea-going  purposes  to 
carry  15,  18,  and  20  in.  of  armor,  either  in  tur- 
rets or  broadsides.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  as  improvements  are  made  in  the  manu- 
facture and  working  of  heavy  guns,  correspond- 
ing additions  will  be  mode  to  the  thickness  of 
annor.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  foresee  in  what 
way  the  competition  between  ^ns  and  ships 
wii!  terminate.  Grouping  the  iron-clad  ships 
of  the  English  navy  accoraing  to  the  thickness 
of  their  armor  and  backing,  without  regard  to 
the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  surface  pro- 
tected, but  dividing  them  into  iron-built  and 
wood-built,  and  remembering  that  turret  armor 
is  generally  a  little  stronger   than  the   side 
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The  infonuation  contained  in  tlie  preceding 
summary  of  the  Enghsh  ironclads  is  illustrated 
in  the  asoompanjing  engravings,  showing  speci- 
men blocks  cut  from  the  sides  oi  the  ships  Which 
may  he  taken  as  fair  representatiTea  of  the  va- 
rious classes.  The  section  from  the  side  of  the 
Kalamazoo  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  represent- 
ing the  stroDgest  class  of  Americaa  moaitors. 
The  latest  publication  concerning  the  Ei^lish 
iron-clad  navy  (April,  1874)  gives  a  hst  of  S6 
vessels,  of  which  41  are  sea-going  ships  tuid  14 
are  avaiHble  for  harhor  and  coast  defence.  Of 
the^a  going  ships  5  are  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction and  1  lie  not  fit  to  go  to  sea,  or 
worth  miking  tit    and  9  more  nhich  are  not 


jet  avsilable  for  service  should  also  be  de- 
ducted, leaving  18  now  abont  ready.  Of  the 
14  coaat-defence  ironclads,  only  9  are  tit  for 
service;  the  other  6  are  on  foreign  stations 
and  said  to  be  not  worth  taking  home.  The 
French  ironclads  Gloire,  Magenta,  and  Sol- 
ferino  have  armor  a  little  over  4J  in.  thick, 
worked  upon  ordinary  wooden  hulls.  The 
iron-built  frigate  Conronne  and  the  small 
wooden  floating  batteries  of  the  Palestro  class 
carry  about  the  same  thickness  of  armor.  All 
the  other  floating  batteries  are  iron-built  and 
havo  6i-meh  armor  The  frigates  of  the  Flan- 
dio  class  and  the  ram  Taureau  have  armor  a 
httle  less  than  0  ib   thn,k  laid  upon  wooden 


hulls,  while  the  corvettes  and 
frigates  of  the  Alma  class  have  armor  6^  in. 
thick  at  the  water  line,  and  4  and  4^  in.  on 
the  other  parts.  The  vessels  of  the  Marengo 
class,  corresponding  very  nearly  to  the  English 
Invincible  class,  have  7^-inoh  armor  at  the 
water  line,  and  from  4  to  6J  in.  on  other  parts. 
The  rams  of  the  Bfilier  class  have  7-  and  8J- 
fnch  armor.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  French  ironclads  are  wood-built,  the  armor 
heii^  ^mply  laid  upon  the  ontside  planking, 
without  inner  skin  plating  or  longitudinal 
girders  to  give  greater  strength.  They  are 
therefore  weaker  than  the  English  ships  even 
when  the  armor  and  hacking  are  equal. — 
In  the  American  sea^going  ironclads,  what  is 


known  as  laminated  armor  has  been  largely  if 
not  almost  exclusively  used.  Tliis  was  ren- 
dered necessary  at  first  by  the  fact  that  thick 
armor  plates  oonld  not  he  prodnoed  by  the 
rolling  mills  in  anything  like  sufficient  quanti- 
ties; but  a  few  ships  like  the  Eoanokeand  New 
Ironsides  have  been  made  with  solid  armor, 
the  former  having  plates  5i  in.  thick  and  the 
latter  4}-  in.  With  this  exception,  the  armor 
of  our  ironclads  is  made  np  of  consecutive 
plates  averaging  I  in.  tiick,  but  backed,  as  in 
some  of  the  monitors,  by  armor  stringers  or 
plonk  armor  of  small  bi-eadth  and  moderate 
thickness.  Experiments  made  by  the  English 
admiralty  at  Shoeburyness  prove  this  laminated 
armor  to  be  far  inferior  to  solid  armor  in  power 
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laminated,  system.  The  resistance  of 
mor  plates,  shown  by  direct  esperimeut  for  all 
thicloiesees  up  to  SJ  in.  to 
vary  as  the  sijuare  of  the 
thickness,  does  not  ohtam 
in  laminated  armor  Por 
example  a  4-meh  solid  plate 
■would  be  16  times  as  stron" 
aa  a  1  inch  i  hte  but  would 
njt  he  four  times  as  strong 
aa  four  1  in<,h  plates  nv 
eted  together  dthou^h  it 
would  be  much  stronger 
than  the  laminattd  atruc- 
turo  Excluding  the  Pc  in 
eke  and  Now  Iro  i-ides  and 
the  riTLr  ironelal"  whitli 
leaves  only  the  Momtor 
class  the  armor  of  tJie 
Amenean  ironclad')  mai  he 
bneflv  summarized  as  fcl 
lows  The  original  Mjnitor 
had  her  hnl!  protected  ly 
five  lasers  of  1  inch  plate 
diminishing,  tirst  to  4  m 
and  then  to  8  in  m  thickness  below  the  wa 
ter  line  her  tnnet  as  previously  stated  was 
bmlt  of  eight  layers  of  1  inch  iron  The 
wood,  baking  of  the  hull  armor  was  27  in 
thick,  bolted  to  J-inch  iron  skin  ]  lating  Tl  e 
Passiio  class  have  aimor  of  the  same  thick 
ness  as  the  first  Monitor  but  have  39  m  of 
wood  backing  The  Canomcnfl  class  have  live 
layers  of  1  inch  plates,  supported  bv  two  ar 
mor  atrmgers  let  into  27  in  of  wool  backing 
their  turrets  have  II  layers  of  1  inch  plates 
The  Miantonomoh  and  tlio  Monadnock  which 
are  wood  built  are  protected  much  like  the 
Canon!<,u3  The  Puritan  and  the  D  etator 
have  3  s  lavers  of  1  inch  plate  on  their  side'< 
with  42  in  of  wood  backing  their  turrets  nre 
15  m  thick  made  up  of  two  drums  with 
segments  of  w  rought  iron  hoops  5  m  thick 
pkced  between  the  drums,  which  are  com 
posed  of  layers  of  1  moh  plates  In  the  K'da 
mazoo  class  tie  total  tiuckneas  of  hull  ar 
mor  is  6  in.,  made  up  of  two  layera  of  3-ineh 
platea,  hacked  by  80  in.  of  oak,  still  further 
etrei^thened  near  the  water  line  with  three 
armor  stringers,  8  in.  square,  let  into  the  back- 
ing, and  only  a  few  inches  apart.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  formidable  armor  carried  by  any 
of  the  American  monitors ;  and  while  there  are 
in  some  places  14  in.  of  iron,  there  is  no  part 
of  it  nearly  so  strong  as  it  would  be  with  that 
thickness  in  solid  platea.  The. turrets  of  the 
Kalamazoo  are  IS  in.  thick,  like  those  of  the 
Dictator,  hut  none  of  them  have  any  backing 
or  wood  about  them.  The  rapid  dimi 
in  thickness  of  armor  on  these  vessels 
lions  defect,  leaving  no  gronnd  for  comparison 
with  corresponding  En^ish  ships.  The  Ko- 
tator,  for  instance,  2i-  ft.  below  tiie  water  line, 
has  but  two  1-inch  plates,  and  at  3  ft.  only  one. 


Fig.  9  shows  a  section  of  the  Dictator's  armor, 
with  one  of  the  English  turreted  ship  Thun- 
derer. Though  generally  unlit  for  cruisers,  the 
monitors  are  wdl  adapted  to  coast  and  harbor 


defence.    The  present  strength  of  the  United 

States  iron-clad  navy  i 
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— In  the  earlier  English  ironolada  tlie  «.^-v.. 
extended  over  a  portion  of  tlie  broadside  only, 
as  in  tlie  case  of  the  WaiTior,  whose  length  is 
890  ft,  and  the  armored  portion  only  213  ft,, 


leaving  the  extremities  of  the  ship  entirely  un- 
protected. At  the  ends  of  the  annored  por- 
tion iro]i-plat«d  bulkheada  are  bnilt  across  the 
ship,  mating  with  the  side  armor  a  central  or 
"  box  "  battSry  extending  to  a  little  more  than 
G  ft.  below  the  water  line.  This  box  battery, 
OT  partial  protection,  is  also  adopted  on  the 
Black  Prince,  Defence,  and  Beaistance,  but  Lob 
been  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  belt  of  pla- 
ting extending  from  the  upper  to  the  main 
dects,  before  and  abaft  the  broadside  armor,  on 
the  Hector  and  Valiant.    The  main  deck  .on 


which  the  guns  are  fought  ia  thus  protected 
throughout  its  entire  length,  but  the  extremi- 
ties between  wind  and  water  are  quite  nn- 
protected.  Both  those  plans  of  disposing  the 
armor  were  considered  unsatisfactory,  and  in 
the  Minotaur  and  converted  ships  of  the  Cale- 
donian class,  the  "  complete  protection  sys- 
tem," in  which  the  armor  extends  from  stem 
to  stem,  and  6  ft.  below  the  water  line,  was 
adopted.  This  system  is  followe^T  in  nearly 
all  the  monitor*,  both  English  and  Amer- 
ican, and  in  nearly  all  the  I>enoh  ships.  The 
great  development  in  the  power  of  ordnance 
has  led  not  only  to  increased  thickness  of 
armor,  but  to  different  modes  of  disposing  it. 
Ia  the  Bellerophon  and  Hercules,  and  in  oth- 


er large  English  ships,  an  arrangement  of  the 
armor  consisting  of  a  middle  course  between 
the  "Warrior  and  Minotaur  baa  been  adopted. 


Fia.  13— AeMles. 

The  Achilles,  a  ship  of  the  Warrior  class,  had 
the  water-line  belt  added.  Tliis  plan  of  plating 
is  known  as  the  central  battery  and  armor  belt 
system.  In  this  arrangement  tie  great  weight 
of  the  armor  and  battery  is  amidships,  and  the 


ends  of  the  ship  are  not  overloaded  as  in  the 
complete  protection  system.  An  important  mod- 
ification of  the  method  of  applying  the  armor 
is  shown  in  the  engraving  of  the  Invincible, 
by  which  the  plating  is 
continued  up  to  sndi  a 
he^ht  above  the  npper 
det^,   amidships,  as  to 
protect  lonr  heavy  gnns 
^  ;s  of  an  octagonal  bat- 
tery, of  which  the  ends  are  closed  by  trans- 
plated   bulkheads.      Previously  to 
'  la  arrangement  the  Lord  Clyde 


mounted  at  the  a 


-Lnrd  Clyde. 

and  Lord  Warden  were  supplied  with  power- 
ful armored  bow  batteries  on  the  npper  deck, 
but  the  arrangement  of  the  Invincible  has 
many  advantages.  In  their  recent  ships  the 
French  have  abandoned  the  complete  protec- 
tion system,  and  adopted  the  central  battery 
and  armor  belt  system,  and  generally  follow 
the  varieties  of  English  practice.  The  Ameri- 
can practice,  as  shown  in  the  New  Ironsides 
and  Eoanoke,  is  essentially  the  aame  aa  the 
central  box  or  partial  protection  system.  In 
the  monitor  system  the  practice  has  been  suf- 
ficiently indicated.  With  the  low  freeboards 
of  these  vessels,  the  armor  that  would  other- 
wise go  upon  the  sides  has  to  be  spread  upon 
the  deck  to  prevent  penetration  by  plunging 
and  vertical  flre,  to  which  they  are  peculiarly 
liable.  The  English  admiralty  have  designed, 
an  arrangement  of  armor  which  they  apply  to 
what  they  call  "  breastwork  monitors."  They 
resemble  American  monitors,  in  having  their 
upper  decks  at  comparatively  small  height  above 
water ;  hut  instead  of  having  these  decks  flush, 
except  where  the  turrets,  funnels,  air  shafts, 
and  hatchway  casings  rise  abov& 
the  deck,  they  have  a  space  amid- 
ships surrounded  by  an  armored 
breastwork,  which  rises  several 
feet  above  the  deck,  and  encloses 
the  parts  just  mentioned.  By  this  means  the 
height  of  the  freeboard  is  materially  increased 
for  a  great  part  of  the  ship's  length;  the 
height  of  the  turret  parta 
above  water  is  made  much 
greater  than  is  usual  in 
American  monitors;  and 
the  liabihty  to  serious  in- 
jury, resulting  from  the 


perforation  of  the  deck  and  funnels,  and 
from  heavy  blows  npon  the  bMe  of  the 
tniTcts,  is  much  reduced.  The  Cerbe- 
rus is  a  fair  representation  of  the  breast- 
work monitors.^— The  monitor  or  turret 
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system  possesses  many  advantages,  but  also 
under  soTne  circuxaatances  so  many  disadvan- 
tages that  its  introduction  has  occasioned  much 
diTcraity  of  opinion  among  naval  offioers  and 
eonBtructOTB  throughout  the  world.  The  ad- 
vantages are  as  f oUows ;  the  facility  with  which 
lai^e  guna  may  he  smoothly  and  easily  trained, 
and  with  which  the  same  gank  may  be  used  in  all 
directions ;  the  small  size  of  the  ports,  and  the 
difB-Gulty  of  hifling  them ;  the  low  freeboard, 
and  consequently  small  target  offerefl  to  the  ene- 
my's Are  the  great  thi^'kness  which  may  be 
(jiven  to  the  armor  and  the  great  size  and  pene 
&atmg  power  which  may  bo  gnen  to  the  few 
guns  protected  by  it  A«  flf,hting  ships  tbtre 
IS  no  reason  whv  the  momtors  may  not  be 
madi  superior  to  any  other  form  ot  iioniJad 
yet  invented  The  only  senona  defect  which 
has  been  developed  in  their  fighting  power  ii. 
the  habihtj  of  the  timet  as  ori''ina]]y  cm 
structed  to  become  lammed  by  bcmg  stiuck  at 


FiQ  IT— EsdBB  E«  olTlDg  Bstte  y 

or  near  the  junction  with  the  deck  so  thit  it 
wjl  not  revolve  This  defect  has  been  par 
tially  remedied  bv  the  use  of  a  massive  ring 
of  iron,  surroundm^  th«  base  of  the  turret 
and  by  the  breastwoik  syst  m  A  still  better 
remedy  has  been  intr  jduced  by  James  B  Eads, 
0  E  of  St  Louis  who  constructed  stationary 
turrets  and  arranged  the  guns  «o  that  they  mi^ht 
be  traversed  in  pairs,  as  shown  in  fig.  17.  The 
greatest  defect  in  this  system  is  that  ships 
constructed  after  the  original  Monitor '  model 
are  poorly  adapted  for  sea-going  purposes, 
and  hence  cannot  be  made  first-class  cruis- 
ers. This  opinion  is  not  controverted  by  the 
fact  that  tbe  Miantonomoh  and  similar  ships 
have  crossed  the  ocean  in  various  directions. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  no  monitor, 
with  turrets  standing  npon  the  low  deck,  un- 
protected by  breastworks,  with  hatchways,  air 
shafts,  and  low  turret  fops  opening  through 
her  deck  only  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
water  line,  can  be  considered  as  a  satisfactory 


sea-going  vessel.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
such  improvements  as  have  been  or  may  here- 
after be  made,  this  class  of  ships  are  and  will 
probably  remiun  unrivalled  for  harbor  and 
coast  defence,  and  for  use  against  land  bat- 
teries and  forlafications,  and  may  ultimately 
be  made  to  serve  successfully  as  cruisers.  Two 
circular  monitors,  the  Kiev  and  Novgorod,  de- 
signed by  Admiral  Popoff,  have  been  construct- 
the  Russian  government,  for  nso  in  the 


'.  ElOTAtlOD  and  Dcclc. 


Nrrth  and  Black  seas.  These  batteries  are 
cillel  Pcpoffka,  and  are  about  100  ft  in  diam- 
eter bordered  with  wood  and  lined  with  cop- 
per after  the  system  followed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Edeigh  in  England.  Their  draught 
IS  about  12  ft.,  height  of  upper  deck  above 
water  ibont  2  ft.,  and  displacement  about  2,680 
tons  Their  stability  in  the  wat«r  is  secured 
by  12  keela.  The  middle  of  the  vessels  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  turret  30  ft.  in  diameter  and 
7  ft  high,  carrying  two  steel  11-ton  8-inch 
breech  loading  rifles.  The  lower  part  of  the 
hull  13  double-skinned,  the  outer  skin  being 
ibout  J  in.  thick,  and  the  inner  one  i  in. 
The  spice  between  is  about  3  ft.  and  divided 
into  w  ater-tight  compartments.  They  are  pro- 
pelled by  six  separate  engines  and  screws,  each 
working  up  to  80  horse  power.  Their  speed 
IS  about  9  knote  per  hour;  complements  of 


officers  11,  men  85  to  90,  The  hull  ar 
composed  of  two  strakes  of  plates  each 
wide,  the  upper  one  about  9  in.  thick  a 
lower  about  7  in,,  backed  by  7  and  9 
teak  respectively.    The-tnrreta  are  consi 
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in  the  same  maimer,  but  the  plates  aro  9  in. 
thick  tLronghout  This  system  seems  to  be 
capable  of  great  expanBion  as  afiording  ibe 
means  of  constructing  batteries  practically  in- 
deatmctible,  and  capable  of  carrying  any  weight 
of  armor  or  armament. — The  ofienaiye  powers 
of  ironclads,  in  common  with  tliose  of  other 
ships  of  war,  are  measnred  by  the  number  and 
power  of  their  gana,  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  mav  be  loaded  and  fired,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  may  command  all  poiats 
within  range.  The  wooden  frigates  of  the 
English  navy  in  use  before  the  constrnction  of 
ironclads  carried  SS-pdrs.  and  68-pdrs. ;  while 
the  Americans  used  42s,  Sis,  ana  9-  and  10- 
inch  Dahlgren  smooth-bore  shell  guns,  which 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  they  increased 
to  11-inoh  guns.  Subsequently  they  adopted 
18-  and  15-inch  iron  guns  of  the  Dahlgren 
model,  cast  after  the  Eodman  process,  the  15- 
ineh  guns  throwing  solid  shot  weighing  460 
]bs.,  with  a  charge  of  60  lbs.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  make  and  use  on  the  monitors  30-inch 
guns  throwing  shot  weighing  1,080  lbs.,  with 
a  charge  of  powder  weighing  from  120  to  250 
lbs.  It  is  thought  to  be  practicable  to  con- 
struct and  nse  even  25-  or  30-inch  guns  of  this 
model.  This  system  is  based  npon  the  idea  of 
a,  heavy  projectile  of  large  size  moying  at  eom- 
paratively  low  velocity,  instead  of  an  elonga- 
ted projectile  moving  at  a  high  velocity,  and 
is  termed  the  "  racking  or  battering  "  system, 
in  contradistinction  to  tie  English  "  punch- 
ii^  system,"  based  upon  the  use  of  rifle  guns 
throwing  large  elongated  shot  at  higher  ve- 
locities. The  latter,  instead  of  using  the  fi8- 
pdr.  (8-inch)  gun,  which  failed  to  penetrate 
the  Warrior's  armor  at  200  yards,  now  use 
61-ton  rifle  guns,  which  would  pierce  it  at 
500  yards,  12-  and  IS-Uin  guns,  which  would 
do  the  same  at  2,000  and  3,000  yards,  and 
25-ton  guns,  which  would  probably  penetrate 
any  ironclad  afloat,  except  perhaps  the  Her- 
cules, at  4,000  yards.  They  have  made  and 
will  use  on  the  Thunderer  and  Devastation 
80-ton  rifles,  throwing  shot  weighing  600  lbs. 
They  contemplate  the  construction  and  use 
at  an  early  day  of  70-  and  80-ton  rifles,  and 
ultimately  will  doubtless  construct  them  of 
still  greater  weights  and  power.  The  projec- 
tile of  the  6J-ton  guns  is  7  in.  in  diameter  and 
weighs  lie  lbs.,  taking  a  charge  of  22  lbs. ; 
that  of  the  12-ton  gun  is  9  in.  in  diameter, 
weighs  250  lbs.,  and  is  fired  with  43  lbs.  of 
powder ;  that  of  the  18-ton  gun  is  10  in.  in  di- 
ameter, weighs  400  Iba.,  and  is  fired  with  60 
lbs.  of  powder ;  while  those  for  the  25-  and 
30-ton  guns  are  12  in.  in  diameter,  weigh  600 
lbs.,  and  are  fired  with  70  lbs.  and  100  lbs.  of 
powder  respectively.  Great  differences  of  opin- 
ion prevail  with  reference  to  the  merits  of  these 
two  systems,  but  cs^rimentamadebytheEng- 
lish  seem  to  fairly  indicate  the  superiority  of 
the  punching  system.  They  show,  for  instance, 
that  the  15-inch  smooth-bore  gun,  throwing  a 
spherical  solid  shot  weighing  484  lbs.,  with  a 


charge  of  50  lbs.  of  English  powder  (said  to  bo 
equal  to  60  lbs.  of  American  powder),  would 
fail  to  penetrate  the  Lord  Warden's  side  (see 
fig.  8)  at  any  range,  while  the  English  9-inch 
12-ton  gun,  with  an  elongated  shot  weighing 
250  lbs.  and  a  43-lb.  charge,  would  penetrate 
her  at  1,000  yards..  They  also  show  that  the  15- 
inch  smooth-bore  gun  would  not  penetrate  the 
Warrior  at  a  greater  range  than  500  yari^ 
while  the  T-indi  6J-ton  rifle,  weighing  only 
about  one  third  as  mnoh,  would  penetrate  her 
at  the  same  distance  with  a  charge  of  22  lbs. 
and  a  shot  weighing  115  lbs.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  rifles  of  12,  18,  25,  and  80  tons 
would  penetrate  at  correspondingly  increased 
distances.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to 
be  but  little  doubt  that  the  American  guns 
have  greater  batteringpower;  the  real  question 
at  issue  is  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  penetra- 
tion and  battering  or  racking.  The  EngUsh 
and  the  French  prefer  the  former,  and  for  appa- 
rently sound  reasons,  while  the  Americans  as 
yet  prefer  the  lattpr  and  point  to  the  esperience 
of  the  civil  war  in  vindication  of  their  opinion. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ironclads 
disabled  or  captured  by  them  from  the  confed- 
erates were  hastily  constructed  and  poorly  ar- 
mored, and  carried  light  gons  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  well  built  and  strongly  ar- 
mored ships  of  the  European  navies.  The 
advocates  of  the  ra<!king  system  lay  particu- 
lar sti'ess  npon  the  "smashing"  of  the  sides 
of  the  casemated  ship  Atl^ta  by  the  15-inch 
shot  of  the  monitor  Weehawken,  at  a  range  of 
300  yards ;  but  the  Atlanta  was  not  a  flrst-class 
ship  in  any  respect.  There  is  now  but  Ut- 
ile doubt  that  the  United  States  government 
will  be  forced  to  abandon  the  racking  system 
in  its  future  vessels,  or  better  still,  to  combine 
it  with  the  punching  system. — Iron-clad  Sams. 
The  introduction  of  steam  men-of-war  gave 
rise  to  numerous  proposals  for  reviving  the  ■ 
ancient  method  of  naval  warfare,  that  of  dis- 
abling or  sinking  an  enemy  by  ramming ;  and 
when  the  Gloire  and  the  Warrior  were  built, 
their  bows  were  deseed,  strengthened,  and 
projected  with  this  object  in  view.  In  all  suc- 
ceeding ironclads  more  or  less  efficient  pro- 
visions have  been  made  to  adapt  the  bows  Co 
the  same  purpose.  In  the  American  navy  a 
special  class  of  small  swift  river  steamers  were 
fitted  up  specially  for  this  pui-pose  during  the 
civil  war.  The  confederates  built  severd  ex- 
traordinary crafts  of  this  class,  designed  spe- 
cially for  harbor  defence,  among  the  most 
notable  of  which  was  the  Merrimack  already 
mentioned.  Most  if  not  all  of  the  monitors 
were  also  strengtheped  for  ramming,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  engagements,  particularly  those  on 
the  Mississippi,  were  greatly  influenced  if  not 
decided  by  rammii^.  The  French  and  English 
followed  the  example  of  the  Americans,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  war  they  had  generally  adopted 
the  opinion  of  our  naval  ofBcera  that  "  every 
ironclad  should  be  an  unexceptionable  ram ;  in 
other  words,  susceptible  herself  of  being  used 
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oa  a  projectile."  Tie  victory  of  the  Anstrian 
over  the  Italian  fleet  at  Lissa  in  1866  was  In  a 
great  measure  dne  to  the  excellent  services  of 
the  Anstrian  ship  Ferdinand  Max,  which  ram- 
med and  sank  ijie  Aniericsn-built  frigate  Be 
d'ltalia  and  damaged  other  ships  severely.  It 
afforded  eonclusQve  evidence  of  the  great  re- 
sults which  may  be  achieved  by  the  proper  use 
of  this  method  of  attack,  and  attracted  renewed 
attention  to  the  constroction  and  manoeuvring 
of  iron-clad  rams.  In  order  that  a  ship  may  be 
efScient  as  a  ram,  it  is  obvious  that  she  should 
be  swift  and  handy  under  steam,  so  as  to  en- 
able her  not  only  to  overtake  her  enemy,  but 
to  hit  her  directly  and  squMely  in  the  side. 
These  qualities  are  incompatible  with  either 
great  size  or  great  lei^th.  Hence  the  ram 
should  have  moderate  dimensions  and  propor- 
tions, in  combination  with,  powerful  machinery, 
twin  screws,  and  improved  mean 
As  to  the  proper  form  of  ram  hows,  there 
some  differences  of  opinion  among  naval  con- 
structors. Some  favor  stems  reaching  forward 
above  water,  others  prefer  upright  or  nearly 
upright  stems ;  but  the  majority  are  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  under-water  prow,  spur,  or 
ipermi,  which  has  been  generally  adopted  in 
European  navies.  The  advocates  of  the  for- 
ward-reaching stem,  like  that  shown  in  the 
Warrior,  think  that  there  is  an  advanti^  in 
delivering  the  blow  above  water  rather  than 
under,  particularly  in  ramming  low-decked 
monitors  or  ships  with  low  sides,  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  a  probability  of  overrunning  the 
enemy  and  making  the  weight  of  the  ram- 
ming ship  aid  in  sinking  her.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  upright  stem,  like  that  shown 
in  the  Achilles  and  Invincible,  assert  that  the 
blow  delivered  thereby  is  not  so  local  in  its 
effect,  and  that  this  form  of  bow  can  be  more 
readily  disengaged  af t«r  ramming ;  while  the 
advocates  of  the  spur  bow  (shown  in  the  Lord 
Clyde)  believe  that  it  is  specially  adapted  to 
sink  an  enemy  by  penetrating  the  weak  side 
below  the  armor,  and  particularly  about  the 
rudder,  and  that  it  possesses  greater  penetra- 
ting power  than  any  other  bow,  Mr.  R«ed,  late 
Ei^lish  naval  constructor,  holds  that  this  form 
possesses  special  advantages  gainst  American 
monitora,  the  armor  of  which  generally  termi- 
nates at  comparatively  slight  depth  below  wa- 
ter.— The  following  table  shows  the  strength 
of  the  iron-dad  navies  of  the  world  in  18T3 : 
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— Sec  "  Ordnance  and  Armor,"  bv  A.  L.  Ho!- 
lej  (New  York,  1865);  "History  of  the  Navy 
during  the  Rebellion,"  by  the  Rev.  0.  B.  Boyn- 
ton  (New  York,  186V-'8);  "System  of  Naval 
Defences,"  by  James  B.  Eads  (New  York, 
1868);  " Our  Iron-clad  Ships,"  and  "Ship 
Building  in  Iron  and  Steel,"  by  E.  J.  Ee^ 
(London,  1869);  L'Art  naval  A  Vexpontion 
univereelle  de  Paris  en  1867,  by  Vice  Admiral 
Edmond  Paris  (Paris,  186B) ;  "Reports  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  to  examine  the  De- 
signs upon  which  Ships  of  War  have  recently 
been  constructed  "  (London,  1872) ;  La  marine 
cuiTOSSee,  by  M.  P.  DisBre  (Paris,  1878) ;  and 
reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

IRON  KANHFACTCRE.  Sincethe  reduction  of 
iron  from  its  ores  is  an  operation  of  simple 
character,  requiring  merely  that  the  ore  shall 
be  in  contact  with  burning  fuel  in  an  enclosed 
space,  oi'  in  the  midst  of  the  Are,  it  is  not  surpri- 
smg  that  the  process  was  employed  in  remote 
antiquity.  The  Greeks  attributed  the  discovery 
of  iron  to  the  burning  of  the  forest  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Ida  in  Crete  about  1500  B.  0.  The 
rapidity  with  which  iron  rusts  on  exposure  is 
no  doubt  the  reason  why  so  few  ancient  articles 
of  this  material  are  preserved.  Pliny  quaintly 
says:  "Nature,  in  conformity  with  her  usual 
benevolenc*,  has  limited  the  power  of  iron,  by 
inflicting  upon  it  the  punishment  of  rust ;  and 
has  thus  displayed  her  usual  foi'esight  in  ren- 
dering nothing  in  existence  more  perishable 
than  the  substance  which  brings  the  greatest 
dangers  upon  perishable  moriality."  Copper 
and  bronze  are  not  so  liable  to  oxidation,  and 
are  consequently  better  preserved.  Iron  is  oc- 
casionally found  in  the  metallic  state  in  mete- 
orites, but  its  amount  is  too  sm^  to  he  of  im- 
portance to  any  nation.  There  is  abundant 
historic  testimony  to  the  great  antiquity  of 
iron.  The  Bibje  contains  a  great  numbw  of 
references  to  it.  Wilkinson  says:  "Iron  and 
copper  mines  are  found  in  the  Egyptian  desert, 
which  were  worked  in  old  times;  and  the 
monuments  of  Thebes  and  even  the  tombs  about 
Memphis,  dating  more  than  4,000  years  ago, 
represent  butchers  sharpening  their  knives  on 
a  round  bar  of  metal  attached  to  their  aprons, 
which  from  its  blue  color  can  only  be  steel: 
and  the  distinction  between  the  bronzed  and 
iron  weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III.,  one 
painted  red,  the  other  blue,  leaves  no  doubt  of 
both  having  been  used  (as  in  Borne)  at  the  same 
period.  In  Ethiopia  iron  was  much  more 
abundant  than  in  Egypt."  According  to  Dio- 
dorus,  the  Egyptians  assigned  the  art  of  work- 
ing iron  to  their  great  national  divinity  Osiris, 
thus  implying  that  it  was  known  from  time 
immemorial.  Herodotus  and  Pausanias  men- 
tion that  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes,  the  father 
of  Ci-cesus,  who  died  about  570  B.  C.,  present- 
ed as  an  offering  at  Delphi  a  curiously  inlaid 
iron  saucer  made  by  Glaucus,  an  inhabitant  of 
Chios,  Both  Diodoms  and  Herodotus  mention 
the  island  of  Elba  as  abounding  in  ironstone, 
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and  deaoribo  the  method  of  melting  it.  In  the 
time  of  iEschjlus  (born  iii  525  B.  0.)  the  Cha- 
lybes  were  f  araona  workers  in  iron,  and  Cha- 
Ijbia  was  called  the  mother  of  iron.  Strabo, 
writing  about  the  bef^nning  of  the  present  era, 
speaka  of  the  iron  mines  of  Ohalcis  in  Enbcea 
as  almost  exhausted  by  the  extensive  mining 
operations  of  the  Athenians.  He  also  mentions 
iron  brou^t  from  Britannia,  and  speaks  of  the 
mines  of  Elba,  famous  to  this  da;,  then  called 
by  the  Greek^  from  the  blazing  Are  of  its  iron 
worka,  jEtbalia.  Pliny  the  Elder  devotes  two 
chapters  of  his  "Natural  History"  (sxxiv.  14, 
15)  to  an  account  of  iron,  its  uses  and  manu- 
facture. He  speaks  of  an  iron  statue  of  Her- 
cules by  Atcon  at  Thebea,  and  bowls  of  iron  in 
the  temple  of  Mars  at  Rome ;  of  different  qual- 
ities suited  to  different  purposes,  some  being 
adapted  for  hardening  into  ateel,  or  else  pre- 
pared in  another  manner  for  making  thick  an- 
vils or  heads  of  hammers ;  and  of  the  Serican, 
PartUan,  and  Norican  irons.  He  was  aware 
of  the  magnetic  property  of  iron,  and  speaks 
of  an  iron  statue  of  Arsinoe,  sister  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  which  it  was  proposed  to  suspend 
in  air,  in  a  temple,  by  means  of  a  vaulted  roof 
of  loitdstcne.  Iron  of  great  antiquity  has  been 
found  in  eastern  countries,  Belzoni  describes 
the  discovery,  under  the  feet  of  one  of  the 
sphinxes  unearthed  by  him  at  Earnak,  of  an 
iron  sickle,  which  he  oonMders  to  be  at  least  as 
old  as  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  was  of  the 
same  form  as  those  depicted  in  the  tombs  at 
Memphis.  At  Memphis  iron  haabeenfound  in 
the  ancient  structures,  and  two  pieces  have 
been  taken  from  the  great  pyramid  of  Gizeh. 
Layard  discovered  at  Nimrod  a  large  num- 
ber of  articles  showing  great  knowledge  and 
skill  in  working  this  metal  posaeased  by  the 
Assyrians.  Most  of  them,  having  be«n  whol- 
ly converted  into  oxide,  fell  to  pieces  when 
touched.  Among  the  objects  found  were  ar- 
mor scales,  daggers,  shields,  heads  of  spears 
fflid  arrows,  a  pick,  a  double-handed  saw,  arti- 
cles of  combined  bronze  and  iron  (the  former 
having  been  cast  around  the  latter),  part  of  a 
stand  consisting  of  an  iron  ring  with  three 
feet  of  bronze,  &c  Iron  ornaments  of  the 
ancient  Chaldeans  have  been  discovered,  but 
no  implements,  showing  that  with  them  iron 
wflfl  stdl  a  precious  metal.  The  most  remark- 
able evidences  of  the  progress  made  by  the  an- 
cients in  iron  metallurgy  are  found  in  India, 
although,  strangely  enough,  the  art  as  prac- 
tised in  that  country  at  the  present  day  is  ex- 
tremely rude  and  simple.  In  the  remains  of 
temples  are  found  iron  beams,  one  of  which 
measures  24  ft,  in  length  and  8  in.  in  section. 
The  famoua  Delhi  wronght-iron  pillar,  called 
Onttub  JDnar,  at  tiie  mosque  of  the  Outtub 
Shaw,  is  upward  of  48  ft.  long.  Its  lower  di- 
ameter is  about  16}  in.,  its  upper  diameter  12 
in.  It  contains  upward  of  80  cubic  feet  of 
metal,  and  weighs  17  tons.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  A.  D.  819.  How  such  a 
fotpng  could  have  been  effected  is  a  mystery, 


The  only  probable  suggestion  hitherto  brought 
forwai-d  is,  that  it  was  made  by  welding  each 
bloom  directly  to  the  previously  made  bloom, 
and  that  as  the  column  grew  in  height  the 
furnace  was  elevated  by  throwing  up  a  mound 
of  earth,  so  that  the  top  of  the  pillar  formed 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  the  blooma  as 
soon  as  formed  were  directly  welded  to  the 
top  of  the  still  glowing  pillar, — From  some 
obacnre  remarks  by  ancient  writers  it  has  been 
inferred  that  cast  as  well  as  wi-ought  iron  is  of 
great  antiquity ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  tiiat 
the  ancients  practised  the  art  of.  steel  making 
described  ■  by  Vanoccio  Bizingucco  in  1540  and 
by  Agricola  shortly  after,  which  consisted  in  im- 
mersing pieces  of  soft  iron  in  a  bath  of  molten 
iron.  Tiiis  we  can  only  conceive  possible  by  sup- 
posing the  metal  bath  was  well  carbonized.  The 
evidence  for  this  is  however  very  slight.  Aria- 
totlewrites:  "Ironraaybecastsoastobemade 
liquid  and  to  harden  agmn ;  and  thus  it  is  they 
work  to  make  steel."  Pliny  in  describing  the 
proceas  of  iron  smelting  says :  "  It  is  a  remai-k- 
able  fact  that  when  the  ore  is  fused,  the  metal 
becomea  liquefied  tike  water,  and  afterward  ac- 
quires a  spongy  brittle  texture."  This  may  re- 
fer, however,  to  the  liquefaction  of  the  cinder. 
Diodorus  gives  a  clearer  and  more  comprehen- 
sible account  of  the  smelting  process  on  the 
island  of  Elba,  and  says  nothing  about  molten 
metal :  "  The  workmen  employed  first  cut  the 
stone  in  pieces,  and  tiien  melt  them  in  furnaces 
built  and  prepared  for  tlie  purpose,  In  these 
furnaces  the  stones,  by  the  violent  heat  of  the 
Are,  are  melted  into  sevei'al  pieces  in  form  like 
gi-eat  sponges."  This  description  miglit  equally 
apply  to  the  bloomaiy  practice  of  the  present 
day. — Though  so  littie  is  known  of  the  meth- 
ods employwl  by  the  aucienta  for  the  reduction 
of  iron  from  its  ores,  it  is  not  improbable  tiiat 
they  were  similar  to  those  still  in  use  in  east- 
ern countries,  which  have  been  practised  from . 
time  immemorial.  Alow  stack,  either  built 
of  clay  or  excavated  on  the  hillside,  with  open- 
ings at  the  bottom  for  draught  of  air  or  for  an 
artificial  blast,  is  all  the  apparatus  required  for 
the  successful  manufacture  of  iron.  The  fur- 
naces of  India  are  usually  from  8  to  6  ft.  high 
and  from  10  to  18  in,  in  diameter.  The  blast, 
supplied  by  bellows  made  of  skins,  is  forced 
into  the  furnace  through  day  tuyeres.  The 
furnace  is  charged  with  ore  and  charcoal  alter- 
nately, nnlil  the  requisite  amount  of  ore  has 
been  added.  After  a  blast,  varying  from  3  to 
4  up  to  13  hours,  a  mass  of  soft  malleable  iron 
mingled  with  cinder  is  removed  from  tlie  fur- 
nace, either  by  breaking  away  the  lower  part 
of  the-  stack,  or  by  lifting  the  bloom  out  of 
the  top  with  tongs.  The  weight  of  the  iron 
bloom  varies  from  4  or  5  up  to  200  lbs.  It  is 
hammered  while  still  hot,  reheated  and  again 
hammered,  until  the  greater  part  of  tlie  cin- 
der is  expelled. — The  knowledge  of  the  meth- 
od of  r^ucing  iron  was  probably  introduced 
into  Europe  from  the  East,  but  when  and  by 
whom  is  uolinown.     Traces  of  early  workings 
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in  Styria  i 

method  employed  differed  from  that 
present  in  India.  Oiiarcoat  and  ore  were 
placed  in  a  furnace  consisting  of  a  small  hearth, 
generally  rectangular,  provided  with  a  tuyere 
in  the  rear  wail,  and  resembliim  a  blacksmith's 
forge.  This  form  of  furnace  has  descended  to 
the  present  day,  and  is  stili  in  use  in  many 
plaoea.  The  Catalan  forge,  used  mainly  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  American  (a  modified  Ger- 
man) forge,  now  chiefly  confined  to  Canada 
and  northern  New  York,  are  the  most  promi- 
nent esamjJes  of  this  ancient  method.  (See 
BtooMiBi.)  The  nature  of  the  process  in  low 
furnaces  or  hearths  is  extremely  simple.  The 
iron  in  the  ore  is  reduced  by  the  carbon  and 
carbonic  oxide,  and,  not  being  fusible  at  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace,  a^lutinates  or 
welds  together  to  a  pasty  mass,  which  gi-ad- 
nally  sinks  and  accumulates  in  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace.  The  completeness  of  the  reduc- 
tion depends  on  the  time  of  exposure  and  the 
amount  of  charcoal  nsed.  Wlien  reduction  is 
incomplete,  the  nnreduced  ore  fuses  and  min- 
gles with  the  iron.  When  silica  is  present  in 
the  ore,  as  is  almost  alwaya  the  case,  it  unites 
with  a  portion  of  ferrous  oxide  and  forms  a 
basic  ferrous  silicate  or  fusible  cinder,  part  of 
which  flows  off,  while  part  remains  incoiyo- 
rated  with  the  iron  and  is  largely  expelled  in 
the  enbsequent  working.  Complete  reduction 
is  therefore  never  attainable  in  low  furnaces, 
and  the  loss  of  iron  is  greater  the  more  sili- 
cious  the  ore.  Rich  ores  consequently  are  the 
only  ones  adapted  to  the  process.  The  iron 
produced  in  low  furnaces  is  generslly  of  su- 
perior quality,  because  the  impurities  of  the 
ore,  not  being  reduced  at  the  comparatively  low 
temperature  which  prevails,  pass  off  in  the 
cinder.  But  the  iron  is  apt  to  lack  uniformity 
both  in  straeture  and  in  composition.  The 
tendency  to  increase  the  height  of  the  furnace, 
in  order  to  increase  the  yield  and  thereby 
diminish  the  cost,  was  thwarted  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fluid  iron,  which  was  probably  for 
i^es  a  waste  product,  since  no  method  of  util- 
idng  it  was  known.  The  absorption  of  car- 
bon by  iron  and  ita  conversion  into  steel  or 
oast  iron  which  is  readily  fusible  depend  main- 
ly on  the  heat  of  tlie  furnace,  and  ttiis  in  turn 
on  the  amount  and  pressure  of  blast.  Increas- 
ing th*  height  of  a  furnace  necessitated  a 
stronger  blast  to  overcome  the  i-esistance  of  a 
higher  column  of  material ;  and  carburization 
of  the  iron  necessarily  follows.  The  prc^ess 
of  development  from  the  low  furnaces  and 
hearths  to  the  modem  high  furnaces  was  there- 
fore slow;  and  it  was  not  until  the  art  of  ma- 
king castings  and  the  method  of  converting  cast 
into  wrought  iron  were  discovered,  that  mod- 
em iron  metallurgy  took  ita  rise.  According 
to  Verlif,  cast  iron  was  known  in  Holland  in 
the  ISth  century,  and  stove  plates  were  made 
from  it  in  Alsace  in  1400.  Ancient  ornament- 
al castings  have  been  found  in  Susses,  Ei^land, 
which  have  been  referred  by  Lower  to  the 


14th  century ;  but  Karsten  says  that  the  sys- 
tematic production  of  iron  for  foundery  pur- 
poses cannot  be  traced  with  certaiuty  to  an 
earlier  period  than  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 
Accordmg  to  Lower,  the  first  cast-iron  cannon 
made  in  England  were  cast  by  Ralph  Hogge  in 
1543.  Up  to  the  year  1595  Thomas  Johnson 
had  made  for  the  earl  of  Onmberland  43  can- 
non weighing  three  tons  apiece.  The  method 
of  converting  cast  into  wrought  iron,  by  expo- 
sing the  fluid  iron  to  a  blast  of  air,  was  dis- 
covered very  early.  It  is  mentioned  distinctiy 
by  Agricola,  who  died  in  1555 ;  but  the  regular 
manufacture  of  wrought  iron  by  this  method 
began  some  time  later.  In  Stjria,  where  the 
pure  spathic  ores  have  been  regularly  smelted 
since  the  year  712,  there  were  in  1625  19 
Stuclcofen,  or  Wolfsifen  (shaft  furnaces  10  to 
16  ft.  high),  producing  mainly  malleable  iron, 
which  was  taken  from  the  furnace  in  a  mass 
(Sta^ih  or  Wolf).  The  process  lasted  about 
18  hours,  and  the  weight  of  the  mass  often 
reached  1,800  to  1,400  lbs.  There  was  also 
produced  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  fluid 
carburized  iron.  The  form  of  the  furnace  re- 
sembled two  truncated  cones  placed  base  to 
base,  a  construction  which  has  been  retained 
to  a  great  extent  to  the  present  day.  In  1760 
soHjalled  Floamfen,  25  ft.  nigh,  were  introduced, 
and  white  pig  iron  was  regularly  and  continu- 
ously made.  This  iron  was  subsequently  de- 
carburized  and  converted  into  wrought  iron  in 
charcoal  hearths.  From  this  time  the  Stwik- 
Sfen  gradually  disappeared.  They  lingered  in 
some  localities  for  a  long  time  owing  to  the 
demand  which  still  continued  for  Stiickofen 
iron,  than  which  nothing  could  be  purer ;  but 
finally,  during  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  they  nad  entirely  ceased  to  exist.  The 
Plouofen  gradually  enlarged  into  the  Blattofen 
or  Bla^eojen,  of  which  there  were  84  in  Styria 
in  1864,  These  furnaces  are  from  28  to  46  ft, 
high,  and  differ  from  the  modem  blast  fumace 
mainly  in  having  a  closed  breast  with  tapping 
openings  for  iron  and  cinder,  while  the  blast 
furnace  has  an  open  fore  heai'th,  originally  de- 
signed doubtless  to  permit  the  dipping  out  of 
fluid  iron  for  castings,  and  now  generally  re- 
tained on  account  of  the  facility  of  access  it 
gives  to  the  interior  of  the  hearth  of  the  fur- 
nace, in  case  obstructions  or  deposits  have  to 
be  removed.  Of  late  years  the  closed  fronthaa 
been  adopted  in  many  large  blast  fumaees  with 
success;  but  the  fore-heartli  construction  is 
still  tbe  prevalent  one.  Increasing  the  height 
of  the  furnace  and  the  strength  of  the  blast  had 
for  its  immediate  effect  the  more  perfect  ex- 
traction of  the  iron  and  a  decided  economy  of 
fuel.  The  addition  of  lime  as  a  flux  to  silieious 
ores  likewise  facilitated  the  complete  extrac- 
tion of  the  iron.  The  cinder  thus  produced, 
instead  of  bein^  rich  in  iron,  as  was  previously 
the  ease,  contained  only  the  earthy  ingredients 
of  the  ore  with  but  a  trace  of  iron.  The  cin- 
ders produced  in  low  fumaees  were  for  a  long 
time  successfully  smelted  in  the  Elauofert.—ln 
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England  the  birtli  of  the  iron  manufacture 
datea  back  to  tho  days  of  the  early  Britons,  and 
relics  of  the  iron  smelting  of  the  EomaDS  are 
abnndant.  In  the  16th  centnry  the  iron  manu- 
factnre  had  increased  to  anch  an  estent  that,  in 
order  to  check  the  rapid  destmetion  of  the 
forests,  restrictions  were  laid  on  the  cntting  of 
wood  for  charcoal,  by  laws  enacted  in  1558, 
1581,  and  1684.  As  a  conaeqnence  the  iron 
mannfacture  declined,  nntil  in  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century  there  were  bnt  69  iron 
works  in  the  country.  The  supply  of  iron  at 
this  time  was  mainly  from  Bnssia,  Sweden,  and 
Spain.  Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  use 
mineral  or  pit  coal  for  smelting  iron,  and  pat- 
ents for  alleged  discoveries  were  freely  granted ; 
but  no  manufacture  based  on  mineral  coal  was 
eatabhshed  till  1619,  when  Dud  Dndley  ob- 
tained his  patents.  He  snccessfuliy  carried  on 
the  manufacture  for  many  years,  making  iron 
cheaply  and  of  good  quality ;  but,  being  much 
persecuted  by  envious  rivals,  he  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  his  misfortnnes,  and  dying  left  no 
record  of  his  invention  behind.  It  was  not  tilt 
1736  that  the  next  successful  attempt  was  made 
to  use  mineral  coal.  At  that  time  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  case  were  again  conquered  by  Abra^ 
ham  Darby,  who,  before  using  the  coal  in  the 
furnace,  submitted  it  to  the  same  process  as 
wood  nndei^es  in  its  conversion  into  char- 
coal; in  other  words,  he  converted  the  coal 
into  coke.  From  this  time  the  progress  of  the 
English  iron  industry  was  rapid.  In  the  cen- 
tury following  Darby's  discovery,  bellows  gave 
way  to  blowing  cylinders,  and  water  power  to 
steam,  which  greatly  increased  the  efficiency 
and  yield  of  the  furnace ;  while  the  application 
of  the  hot  blast  by  Neilson  in  Scotland,  and 
the  ntUization  of  the  waste  gases  by  Aubertotin 
France,  added  vastly  to  its  economy  of  working. 
—The  blast  furnace  consists  of  a  vertical  shaft 
of  circular  section  lined  with  flre  brick.  The 
lowest  part  is  ordinarily  in  the  form  of  a  cylin- 
der, and  is  known  as  uie  hearth.  In  the  ma- 
son)^ of  the  hearth  are  built  the  tuyeres  (two 
to  eight  in  number),  which  are  hollow  trun- 
cated cones  of  metal  supplied  with  a  constant 
current  of  cold  water.  Into  these  tuyeres  pro- 
ject the  nozzles  of  the  pipes  that  supply  the 
blast.  The  part  of  the  heartn  below  the  tuyeres 
is  called  the  crucible ;  in  it  the  iron  and  siag 
accumulate  nntil  tapped  off.  The  hearth  is 
prolonged  toward  the  front  of  the  furnace  (fore 
■hearth),  and  is  closed  by  the  dam  and  covered 
in  by  the  tjmp  arch.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
dam  is  a  channel  communicating  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crucible  through  which  the  iron  is 
t^ped  off,  and  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  dam 
is  a  notch  (cinder  notch)  over  which  the  cinder 
flows.  The  tymp  arch  is  covered  by  the  tjmp, 
a  long  hollow  casting  through  which  water 
circulates.  The  sloping  walls  connecting  the 
hearth  with  the  widest  part  (belly)  of  the  fur- 
nace are  called  the  boshes,  the  angle  which 
they  form  with  the  horizontal  lice  being  called 
the  angle  of  the  boshes.    In  many  furnaces  the 


hearth  expands  into  and  is  continuous  with 
the  boshes.  From  tho  widest  part  of  the  fur- 
nace the  walls  usually  slope  inward  toward  the 
month,  which  may  be  either  permanently  open, 
or  provided  with  a  mechanical  arrangement  by 
which  it  is  kept  closed  except  during  charging. 
There  are  openings  in  the  walls  of  ^e  furnace, 
close  to  the  top  of  the  stack  where  it. is  closed, 
and  some  distance  down  where  it  is  open,  to 
conduct  off  the  escaping  gas.  Until  compara- 
tively recently  furnaces  were  built  entirely  of 
masonry,  the  outer  walls  consistii^  of  massive 
stone  work.  At  the  present  day  this  heavy 
construction  has  been  almost  entirely  super- 
seded by  slender  stacks  encased  in  brick  work 
and  surrounded  by  sheet  iron.  In  building  a 
blast  furnace,  the  mwa  body  of  the  shaft  is 
supported  on  pillars,  usually  of  cast  iron,  and 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  boshes  and  hearth, 
which  ai'e  put  in  subsequently,  and  can  be  re- 
moved and  repmred  without  interfering  with 
the  upper  portion  of  the  furnace.  In  the  Butt 
genbaiui  system  of  construction  the  mdn  shaft 
consists  of  one  layer  only  of  fire  brick  16  in, 
thick,  without  outer  cashig  of  any  kind.  The 
charging  floor  on  the  top  of  the  furnace  is  sup- 
ported by  hollow  oast-iron  columns,  which 
serve  also  to  conduct  down  the  gas  to  the 
stoves.  This  construction  is  maimy  recom- 
mended by  its  cheapness.  The  dimensions  of 
blast  furnaces  vary  greatly.  The  height  ranges 
from  30  to  100  ft,,  the  greatest  diameter  from 
6  to  30  ft.,  and  the  capacity  from  600  to  40,000 
cubic  feet.  The  relative  dimensions  of  hearth, 
boshes,  and  throat  likewise  vary  greatly.  The 
cause  of  this  great  variation  in  dimensions  is 
partly  due  to  differences  in  ores  and  fuels,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  fliere  are  no  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  blast-fumace  construction  that  have 
found  general  acceptance.  The  more  refractory 
the  ore  and  the  more  dense  the  fuel,  the  larger, 
as  a  rule,  is  the  furnace ;  bnt  as  to  the  proper 
outline  of  the  interior  there  is  great  difference 
of  opinion.  Most  metallurgists  are  so  far  ^reed 
as  to  have  abandoned  the  flat  boshes,  narrow 
mouths,  and  abrupt  clianges  of  outline  of  the 
older  furnaces ;  but  further  than  this  there  is 
no  uniformity  in  modem  blast-furnace  construc- 
tion. The  following  are  some  of  the  considera- 
tions which  should  determine  the  dimensions 
and  outlines  of  blast  fnmaces.  The  tempera- 
ture attained  in  the  hearth,  upon  wMch  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  iron  depend,  is  the 
result  of  a  number  of  factors,  such  as  pressure 
or  penetration  of  blast,  character  and  amount 
of  fuel,  and  diameter  of  hearth.  The  last  is 
readily  fixed  when  the  others  are  known.  The 
regular  working  of  the  furnace  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  regular  descent  of  the 
charges.  Now,  as  the  charge  diminishes  in 
bulk  in  descending,  owing  to  the  reduction  of 
the  iron  and  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  the 
capacity  of  the  furnace  should  diminish  corre- 
spondingly; that  is,  the  walls  should  taper 
downward.  The  amount  of  this  tapering,  or 
in  other  words  the  angle  of  the  boshes,  should 
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correspond  to  the  rate  of  the  shrinkage,  which 
is  more  rapid  as  the  charge  approaches  the 
tuyeres,  TJus  principle  is  generally  recognized ; 
but  it  is  applied  in  practice  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  furnace  only.  It  seems  rational  to  sup- 
pose that  advantage  wonW  result  hy  applying 
it  to  the  whole  length  of  the  furnace,  and 
making  the  greatest  diameter  correspond  to 
that  part  where  the  charge  oooupies  the  great- 
est bulk,  namely,  at  the  mouth.  The  difficulty 
of  properly  distributing  the  chaises  over  a 
wide  mouth  is  however  at  present  a  practical 
objection ;  and  it  may  he  also  that  Wie  reac- 
tions in  the  upper  zone  of  the  fnmace,  by  which 
carbon  is  deposited,  would  be  unfavorably 
affected  hy  such  a  construction.    The  height 


of  the  furnace  depends  primarily  on  the  nature 
of  the  charge.  If  tliis  is  disposed  to  crumble, 
or  is  composed  of  flue  particles  that  might 

Eack  and  impede  the  passage  of  the  blast,  a 
igh  fumsce  would  be  inadmissible ;  but,  other 
things  being  eqnal,  the  higher  the  furnace  the 
greater  is  its  yield  and  economy  of  working, 
as  the  reducing  gases  are  more  thoroughly  ii 
tercepted  and  utilized.  Fig,  1  is  a  vertical  se( 
tion  through  the  fore  hearth  of  a  German  blast 
furnace  built  entirely  of  masonry.  Its  height 
is  48  ft,  and  greatest  diameter  14  ft.  Fig.  3  is 
a  vertical  section  of  a  blast  furnace  at  Chicago. 
It  is  66  ft.  high  and  17  ft.  in  greatest  diameter. 
The  top  is  closed  by  a  "  bell  aid  hopper."  The 
upright  column  at  the  side  is  the  gas  conductor. 
Fig.  3  is  an  elevation  of  the  same  furnace  show- 
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ing  tlie  sheet-iron  casing. — The  essential  acces- 
sories of  the  tlast  furnace  are  the  blowing  en- 
gines, hol^blast  ovens,  and  hoist.  The  blowing 
engines  are  of  three  kinds,  the  vertical  beam, 
the  horizontal,  and  the  upright  en^ne.  The 
latter  has  been  generally  introduced  of  lat« 
years,  owing  to  its  compactness  and  efficiency. 
One  of  the  largest  blowing  engines  ever  erected 
is  a  beam  engine  at  Dowlais  in  Wales,  The 
blowing  cylinder  is  12  ft  diameter  with  12  ft. 
stroke.  With  19  sltokes  per  minnte  it  dis- 
charses  51,528  cub.  ft.  per  minnte  at  a  pressure 
of  8  lbs.  to  the  sqnare  inch,  capable  of  supply- 
ing six  large  furnaces  and  four  flneries.  From 
the  blowing  cylinders  the  air  passes  to  the  hot- 
blast  ovens.  These  consist  of  a  series  of  cast- 
iron  pipes,  arrai^d  in  afire-brick  chamber,  and 


heated  by  the  combustion  of  the  gases  di-awn 
from  the  top  of  the  furnace.  The  gases  are 
generally  burnt  in  a  special  oombustdon  cham- 
ber, and  the  products  of  combustion  only  pass 
into  the  chamber  containing  the  pipes.  Equa- 
ble heating  without  danger  of  injury  to  the 
pipes  is  thus  effected.  This  arrangement  is 
shown  in  flg.  4.  Recently  Siemens's  system  of 
regenerative  heating  (see  Ftrnaob)  has  been 
applied  to  hot-blast  stoves,  and  a  much  higher 
temperature  of  blast  attained  than  could  be 
produced  by  the  simple  combustion  of  the  gas. 
WhitweU's  and  Cowper's  stoves  are  both  con- 
structed on  this  system.  The  former  ai'e  being 
extensively  adopted.  They  consist  of  two  "re- 
generators" of  Are  brick,  which  are  heated 
alternately  by  the  combustion  of  the  furnace 


gases.  While  one  is  heating,  the  blast  passes 
Qirough  the  other,  and  the  currents  of  air  and 
gas  are  changed  at  intervals  of  about  half  an 
hour.  The  temperature  of  the  blast  ordinarily 
employed  varies  greatly.  A  few  furnaces  are 
still  blown  with  cold  blast,  where  it  is  desired 
to  produce  an  iron  of  superior  quality;  but 
usually  the  blast  is  heated  from  500°  to  1000° 
F.  The  hotter  the  blast,  the  sooner  the  pipes 
in  the  ovens  burn  out,  and  therefore  the  tem- 
perature rarely  reaches  1000°  with  iron  pipes. 
In  Wbitwell's  stoves  a  temperature  of  1550° 
may  be  obtained;  but  it  does  not  generally 
rise  above  1300°  or  1400°.  The  pressure  of 
blast  varies  from  1  lb.  per  inch  to  5  or  0  lbs. 
Charcoal  furnaces  are  usually  blown  with  the 
lowest  pressure,  anthracite  furnaces  with  the 
highest,  and  coke  furnaces  with 
a  pressui-e  of  8  or  4  lbs.  Oc- 
casionally furnaces  are  situated 
on  a  hillside,  and  tlie  stock  of 
ore  and  fuel  is  on  a  level  with 
the  mouth  of  the  furnace;  but 
ordinarily  lifts  or  hoists  ai-e  re- 
quired to  raise  the  materials  of 
the  charge  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  f  nrnaoe.  There 
b  a  great  variety  of  lifts,  em- 
bracing among  others  the  hy- 
draulic, the  pneumatic,  and  the 
steam  lift. — The  blast-fumaoe 
process,  expressed  in  its  sim- 
plest form,  is  as  follows :  The 
furnace  is  charged  with  ore, 
fuel,  and  limestone,  which 
gradually  descend  the  shaft  as 
the  smelting  proceeds.  The 
air  of  the  blast,  on  coming  in 
contact  with  the  incandescent 
fuel,  is  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  gas,  bnt,  speedily  taldngup 
another  atom  of  carbon,  is  i-e- 
dnced  to  carbonic  oxide,  which, 
together  with  the  inert  niti'O- 
gen  of  the  air,  rises  through  the 
descending  charge,  abstracts 
theosygenof  the  ore,  and  pass- 
es out  of  the  mouth  as  carbonic 
acid.  When  the  reduced  iron 
reaches  the  vicinity  of  the  tuyeres,  it  takes  up 
cai'bon,  melts,  and  drops  down  into  the  crucible 
of  the  furnace,  while  the  earthy  ingredients  of 
the  ore,  flus,  and  fuel  unite  and  foi-ni  a  fluid 
cinder,  which  likewise  drops  into  tlie  cru- 
cible and  floats  on  the  top  of  the  molten  iron. 
At  regrilar  intervals  the  iron  is  tapped  off 
into  moulds  of  sand  or  iron,  where  it  cools 
in  "pigs."  Tlie  for^'oing  expresses  merely 
tlie  general  progress  and  flnal  i-esults  of  the 
blast-furnace  process.  In  practice  it  has  been 
found  that  the  changes  which  take  place  are 
veiy  complicated  and  involved,  and  depend  on 
a  great  number  of  conditions.  The  phenomena 
of  iron  smelting  have  recently  been  the  sub- 
ject of  searching  investigation;  and  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  our  present  knowledge 
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to  the  studies  Ot  Boll  in  England,  Tunner  in 
Austria,  Akerman  in  Sweden,  and  Gi-Qiier  in 
France.  WLat  follows  contains  the  principal 
results  of  these  investigations,  especiallj'  tliose 
of  I.  LowtJiian  Bell,  which  have  been  the  most 
extensive  and  tlie  most  fruitful  of  valuable 
conclusions.  The  mutual  reactions  of  carbon, 
carbonic  acid^  carhonio  oxide,  metallic  iron, 
and  oxide  of  iron  are  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing foi-mnlas: 

Fe,Og+yCO  =  xFe  +  yCO, 
sFe+2/00,  =  Fifi.+yOO 
aFe+siCO  =  Fe,0,+^0 

Fe^Oj— ,4-00    =  FeA+0 
2Fe,0,+3fO        =  j/C0.,-i-2;cFe 
COi+O  =3C0 

These  reactions  show  that  carbonic  oside  not 
only  abstracts  oijgen  from  oside  of  iron,  but 
also  imparts  oxygen  both  to  metallic  iron  and 
to  its  lower  oxide;  that  carbonic  acid;  which 
results  from  the  reduction  of  iron  by  carbon 
or  earhonio  oside,  may  also  oxidize  metallic 
iron;  and  that  carbonic  acid  is  capable  of  ta- 
king up  a  second  atom  of  oai-bon.  The  nature 
of  the  reaction  in  any  given  instance  is  de- 
pendent mainly  on  the  temperature,  and  also 
on  the  relative  proportions  of  the  gases.  The 
breaking  up  of  carbonic  oxide  and  the  depo- 
sition of  its  carbon  was  discovered  by  Bell. 
The  conditions  governing  this  remarkable  re- 
action have  been  studied  by  him  and  by  Gruner. 
The  following  ate  the  results  of  Grnner'a  es- 
periments  on  this  point :  On  passing  carbonic 
oside  over  a  fragment  of  iron  ore  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  300°  to  400°  0.  (572"  to  762°  F.),  the 
latter  is  gradually  reduced,  the  reduction  pro- 
gressing from  the  surface  to  the  interior  of 
the  mass.  When  metallic  iron  is  formed  on 
the  surface,  the  ore  cracks  and  expands,  and 
becomes  covered  with  a  fine  deposit  of -carbon. 
This  carbon  deposition  diminishes  as  the  re- 
duction of  the  ore  proceeds;  and  were  it  pos- 
sible to  effect  complete  reduction  in  this  way, 
it  would  flnaily  entirely  cease.  Pure  carbonic 
oxide  is  not  decomposed  by  metallic  iron  at 
*IOO-400°  0, ;  but  when  the  carbonic  oside  is 
mixed  witii  carbonic  acid,  deposition  of  carbon 
takes  place.  The  amount  of  the  OOi  must  not, 
however,  exceed  1  volume  to  2  volumes  of  00. 
This  deposited  carbon  is  not  pure,  but  contains 
5  to  7  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  also  some 
oxide  of  iron,  mainly  magnetic.  The  forma- 
tion of  this  deposit  of  ferruginous  carbon  is 
the  result  of  the  mutual  reaction  of  two  mo- 
lecules of  carbonic  oxide,  whereby  200  =  00a 
+0;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  present  amnltaneously  metallic  iron 
and  ferrous  oside,  the  former  to  fix  the  carbon 
and  the  latter  to  hold  for  an  instont  the  oxygen, 
losing  it  again  by  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide. 
Tlie  following  formulas  express  the  reactions : 
3FeO-HCO  =  FosO.-HC,  and  FcsO.+OOs 
3FeO+COa ;  and  so  on  indefinitely,  provided 
that  the  reducing  action  of  carbonic  oside  is 
tempered  by  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid. 


If  the  temperature  is  raised  to  a  red  beat  the 
deposition  ceases,  and  the  eai'bon  already  de- 
posited unites  with  tlie  remaining  oxide  of  the 
ore.  It  is  probable  that  the  deposited  carbon 
plays  an  important  pai't  in  the  final  reduction 
of  the  ore  in  the  blast  furnace.  The  dissocia- 
tion of  carbonic  oxide  (300  =  00a -j-C)  is  ac- 
companied with  a  development  of  heat,  every 
unit  of  carbon  deposited  corresponding  to  an 
evolution  of  3,1S4  heat  units.— ITie  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  iron  ore  begins  to  lose  oxy- 
gen in  the  blast  furnace  depends  on  the  mo- 
lecular constitution  of  the  ore  and  the  relative 
amount  of  carbonic  oside  in  the  gas.  Bell  has 
found  that  the  temperature  of  incipient  reduc- 
tion of  oxide  of  iron  by  pure  carbonic  oxide 
varies  from  141°  0,  (285°  F,)  to  208°  0.  (407° 
F.),  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oxide  or  ore. 
The  temperature  at  which  carbonic  acid  be^na 
to  oxidiae  metallic  spongy  iron  was  found  by 
him  to  be  about  the  temperature  of  melting  fine, 
417°  0.  (782"  F.),  In  both  cases  the  energy 
of  the  action  is  promoted  by  increasing  the 
temperature,  but  lie  oxidizing  ac*ion  of  the 
carbonic  acid  increases  in  a  gi'eater  ratio  than 
the  reducing  action  of  the  carbonic  oside. 
The  point  of  eqnihbrium  of  the  two  gases 
toward  metallic  spongy  iron  at  diSercnt  tera- 
f ound  to  be ; 
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The  point  of  equilibrium  of  a  mixture  of  car- 
bonic oxide  and  carbonic  acid  toward  oside  of 
iron  depends  likewise  on  the  temperature,  and 
also  on  the  molecular  structure  of  the  oside. 
At  a  red  heat  a  mixture  of  100  volumes  of  car- 
bonic oxide  and  600  of  carbonic  acid  is  nearly 
neutral  to  calcined  Cleveland  ore,  while  at  417^ 
C.  the  point  of  equilibrium  is  found  in  a  mix- 
ture contMning  100  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide 
to  50  of  carbonic  acid.  Again,  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonio 
oside  at  a  temperature  of  417°  0.  is  found  to 
reduce  EUenert  spathic  ore  actively.  The  tem- 
perature at  which  carbon  (coke)  begins  to  de- 
compose carbonic  acid  is,  according  to  Bell,  410° 
0.  (770°  F.).— -The  composition  of  blast-fumaoe 
gases  at  different  levels  of  the  furnace  has  been 
investigated  by  a  number  of  observers.  The 
following  analyses  are  by  Bell  and  Tunner ; 
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Tbe  hydrogen  in  the  gaaes  from  the  Wear  fur- 
nace was  not  determined;  it  is  never  present 
in  large  quantity,  and  plays  no  important  part 
in  the  blast-ftirnace  process.  Hydrocarbons 
and  cyanc^eu  are  also  sometimes  present  in 
email  quantity.  The  former  are  abnndant  in 
the  upper  part  of  tlie  furnace,  when  raw  bitu- 
Bflinous  coal  is  used.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the 
above  analyses  that  the  escaping  gases  bI^U 
contain  a  con^derable  amount  of  carbonic 
oxide.  An  ideal  furnace  process  would  be  one 
in  which  the  carbonic  oxide  was  conjpletely 
utilized,  and  only  carbonic  acid  escaped  from 
the  furnace.  From  the  experiaients  of  Bell, 
quoted  above,  it  is  evident  Uiat  such  a  condi- 
tion is  practically  impossible;  yet  the  relative 
amount  of  carbonic  oxide  is  a  measure  of  the 
economy  of  working.  Formerly  the  gases 
were  allowed  to  bum  at  the  mouth  of  the  fur- 
nace :  now  they  are  invariably  utilized,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  to  heat  the  blast,  raise  steam 
for  the  blowing  engines,  or  roast  ores.  The 
gases  likewise  possess  a  certain  amount  of 
sensible  heat,  from  which  also  the  economy  of 
working  may  be  judged.  The  ultimate  practi- 
cal economy  of  fuel  that  can  be  attained  in  the 
furnace  is  reached  when  the  gases  contain  such 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  carbonic  ,oside 
that  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  reducing  the 
ore  at  the  temperature  at  which  they  leave  the 
furnace. — In  the  year  1829  there  were  naed  in 
Scotland  about  eight  tons  of  coal  in  the  form 
of  coke  to  produce  one  ton  of  pig  iron ;  at  the 
present  time  in  Cleveland  Ihe  consumption  of 
coal  is  but  88  cwts.  per  ton  of  iron.  This  great 
economy  of  fuel  has  been  reached  by  increas- 
ing the  dimensions  of  the  furnace,  by  com- 
plete utilization  of  the  carbonic  oxide  in  the 
escaping  gases,  and  by  the  nse  of  heated  blast. 
Increasing  the  height  and  diameter  of  the  fur- 
nace prolongs  the  contact  of  the  charge  witJi 
the  hot  reducing  gases,  whereby  the  sensible 
heat  of  the  latter  is  more  completely  trans- 
ferred to  the  descending  materials,  and  the  re- 
ducing power  of  the  carbonic  oxide  is  more 
thoroughly  utilized.  'Widemng  the  throat  and 
month  of  the  furnace  has  the  same  effect,  by 
decreaMng  the  rapidity  of  the  gaseous  current. 
It  would  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  dimen- 
Mons  of  the  furnace  could  be  so  far  increased 
as  to  intercept  the  total  amount  of  sensible 
heat.  This  is  found  not  to  be  the  case  in 
practice.  Bell  has  shown  by  experiment  that 
the  temperature  of  the  gases  at  the  mouth  of  a 


furnace  having  a  height  of  80  ft.  and  a  capacity 
of  12,000  cub.  ft.  is  not  materially  higher  than 
that  of  gases  from  furnaces  103J  ft.  high  with 
a  capacity  of  33,000  cub.  ft.  The  cause  of  this 
has  been  shown  by  Bell  to  be,  that  there  is 
a  constant  source  of  heat  production  in  the 
npper  part  of  the  furnace,  caused  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  ore  and  the  depqailJon  of  car- 
bon; and  inci-easing  the  height  of  the  furnace 
merely  serves  to  raise  this  zone  of  reduction. 
From  the  reduction  of  the  ore  by  carbonic 
oxide,  the  heat  development  is  very  small,  as 
a  given  weight  of  oxygen  uniting  with  iron  or 
carbonic  oxide  produces  in  either  case  nearly 
the  same  amomit  of  beat.  Acoording  to  Du- 
long,  one  litre  of  oxygen  gas  ^ves  6,216  units 
of  heat  when  it  combines  wilh  iron,  and  6,260 
when  it  combines  with  carbonic  oxide.  But 
the  heat  development  by  the  dissociation  of 
carbonic  oxide,  as  described  above,  is  8,134 
heat  units  for  each  unit  of  carbon  deposited. 
The  utilization  of  the  carbonic  oxide  in  the 
gases  for  heating  blast  or  boilers  directly  ef- 
fects a  saving  of  a  corresponding  amount  of 
coal.  The  saving  of  fuel  consequent  on  heat- 
ing the  blast  is  very  marked.  The  cause  of 
thjs  saving  was  for  a  long  time  soaght  in  vdn. 
On  the  first  introduction  of  the  hot  blast  in 
Scotland  it  was  found  that  by  burning  6  cwts. 
of  coal  to  heat  the  blast  to  450°  F.  there  was 
effected  a  saving  of  47  cwts.  of  coal  in  the  fur- 
nace ;  and  by  bni-ning  8  cwts.  of  coal,  to  heat 
the  blast  to  612°  F.,  the  saving  was  83  cwts.  or 
69  per  cent.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
economy  of  fuel  attained  by  the  use  of  hot 
blast  depends  on  the  height  of  the  furnace  and 
on  the  rcdndbility  of  the  ore.  The  higher 
the  furnace  and  tlie  more  susceptible  the  ore 
to  the  reducing  action  of  cai'bonic  oxide,  the 
smaller  is  the  saving  of  fuel  effected.  The 
enormous  saving  shown  in  tiie  Scotcii  furnaces 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  both  conditions  were 
favorable  to  the  use  of  hot  blast,  viz. :  the  fur- 
nace was  low  and  the  ores  were  refractory. 
The  economy  of  fuel  by  hot  blast  in  modem 
high  blast  furnaces  does  not  often  exceed  10  to 
12  cwts.  of  coke  per  ton  of  pig  U'on.  The  ided 
working  of  the  blast  furnace  is  as  follows;  A 
certain  amount  of  fuel  is  burned  before  the 
tuyeres,  and  generates  enough  heat  to  melt  tlie 
reduced  iron  and  the  cinder.  The  carbonic 
oxide,  which  is  tbe  end  result  of  this  combus- 
tion, ascends  tlirongh  the  ore,  which  it  reduces 
to  metallic  iron,  and  passes  out  of  the  furnace 
as  carbonic  acid.  It  is  found,  however,  that 
the  minimum  amount  of  fuel  that  will  melt 
the  iron  and  cinder  does  not,  under  the  con- 
ditions that  obtain  in  the  blast  furnace,  supply 
sufficient  carbonic  oxide  to  do  the  work  of  re- 
duction. It  has  further  been  found  that  Uie 
rapidity  of  the  reduction  of  the  ore  depends  on 
its  molecular  constitution,  or  the  proportion 
that  carbonic  oxide  bears  to  carbonic  acid  in 
the  gases,  and  on  the  temperature.  Let  it  be 
d  that  in  a  blast  furnace  working  with 
quantity  of  fuel,  a  certain  ore  requires 
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seven  hours  for  ooiuplete  reduction,  while  an- 
other ore  re<juires  fonrteen  hours.  If  it  is 
now  desired  to  smelt  the  refractory  ore  so  as  to 
have  a  production  equal  to  that  afforded  bj  the 
first  ore,  it  is  necessary  either  to  give  it  fonr- 
teen hours'  exposure  or  to  increase  the  rapidity 
of  rednetion.  The  first  of  these  conditions  is 
accomplished  by  doubling  the  height  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  second  by  increasing  the  tem- 
perature through  the  use  of  more  fuel.  In  the 
latter  case  there  is  no  more  heat  utilized,  in 
spite  of  the  greater  amount  of  fuel,  than  when 
smelting  the  easily  reducible  ores,  presuming 
that  they  have  approximately  the  same  compo- 
sition. It  is  merely  the  rate  of  reduction  tiiat 
is  increased;  and  the  excess  of  heat  passes  oS 
in  the  escaping  gases.  Of  these  two  methods 
of  smelting  refractory  ores,  the  latter  was  the 
one  adopted  nntil  a  comparatively  recent  peri- 
od, when  increased  height  of  furnace  was  found 
to  give  the  same  result.  As  an  instance  may 
be  given  a  Scotch  furnace  53  ft,  high  and  using 
40  cwts.  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron  produced  from 
black-band.  By  adding  18  ft,  to  the  he^ht 
the  amount  of  fuel  was  reduced  to  28  cwts. 
Akerman  in  Sweden  was  the  first  to  suggest 
what  is  probably  the  principal  cause  of  the 
economy  in  using  hot  blast.  The  heat  which 
ia  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  in 
the  furnace  is  contained  in  the  carbonic  oxide 
formed  and  in  the  accompanying  nitrogen, 
while  the  lieat  that  is  conveyed  by  the  blast  is 
not  attended  with  the  development  of  any  gas- 
eous products,  and  does  not  therefore  increase 
the  bulk  of  the  gases  in  the  furnace,  Kow,  as 
the  temperature  of  the  gases  is  inversely  as 
their  bulk,  it  f  oEows  that  the  temperature  of 
the  furnace  must  be  higher  when  nsing  hot 
blast,  and  the  rate  of  redaction  corresponding- 
ly rapid.  Further,  the  rapidity  of  tie  upward 
current  will  be  diminished,  and  the  more  thor- 
ough will  be  the  reducing  action  of  the  car- 
bonic oside.  It  has  been  shown  that  increas- 
ing the  height  of  the  furnace  beyond  a  certain 
limit  only  serves  to  raise  the  zone  of  reduction, 
and  does  not  cause  further  saving  of  fuel.  The 
theoretical  limit  of  temperature  of  the  blast  is 
attMned  when  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  in 
the  furnace  is  so  far  replaced  by  the  heat  in 
the  blast,  that  the  carbonic  oxide  formed  is 
just  sufficient  to  do  the  work  of  reduction, 
Ihis  point  has  never  been  reached  in  practice; 
but  the  signiUcant  circumstance  has  been  no- 
ted, that  the  rate  of  saving  for  a  given  number 
of  degrees  decreases  as  the  temperature  of  the 
blast  is  rwsed.— From  the  above  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  the  ultimate  practical  economy  of 
fuel  attainable  in  blast  furnaces  depends  on  a 
number  of  conditions.  In  the  Cleveland  dis- 
trict, England,  where  the  furnaces  have  attain- 
ed colossal  dimensions  and  the  blast  is  heated 
to  over  1000°  F.,  the  lowest  consnm|ition  of 
coke  per  ton  of  No.  8  pig  (see  Ikon)  is  about 
31  cwts. ;  while  at  the  Wrbna  furnace  in  Aus- 
tria, which  is  but  38  ft.  high,  and  where  the 
temperature  of  blast  is  752°  F.,  the  consump- 


tion of  charcoal  is  hut  13'20  cwts,  per  ton  of 
iron.  The  daily  production  of  furnaces  is  de- 
pendent on  the  same  conditions  as  determine 
the  consumption  of  fuel,  and  also  on  the  rate 
of  diiving  of  the  fumaoe,  i.  e.,  the  amount  of 
blast  in  a  0ven  time.  The  extremes  are  small 
charcoal  furnaces  yielding  bnt  4  to  5  tons  per 
day,  and  large  furnaces  yielding  80  tons  per 
day.  The  absolute  amount  of  heat  produced 
in  the  blast  furnace,  the  amount  absorbed  in 
work  done,  and  the  amount  lost  by  radiation 
and  in  the  gases,  have  been  calculated  by  a 
number  of  authorities.  The  following  is  Bell's 
estimate  expressed  in  cwt.  heat  units  per  ton 
of  iron  produced : 

HEAT   PEODCOTION. 

OxMatLon  of  carbon SlJiSannitB. 

CoLtributed  by  blast 11.919    ' 

HEiT  ABSOEPTION. 

Evaporation  of  water  in  coke 812  nnila. 

EeduetionoflMMi 3M(I9  " 

CarboD  ImprcgnaUon,,...,,.,, tf(40  ^^ 

ExpnMouorCO.fromlimastoiie 6,0U  " 

Decoidpoaltlon  or  this  CO, 6,24S  ■* 

"  wnlsr  in  blast 2,120  " 

Pbosphorua,  enlphar,  and  ^llcoa  re- 

dofed '^. *,m  - 

Fusion  of  pig  inm 6,WI    " 

"  slag IftTJI)    " 

. 76,37a 

Transmieslon  Ibrongb  waUa  of  flitnace.    8.G5S  units. 

"     eases 8^860    " 

EnianBkiaottilast.k«i9&oiitbcartti,&c    3,7^    " 

18,079 

— Occasionally  ores  occur  which  contain  the 
proper  proportion  of  earthy  matters  to  foi'ra  a 
fusible  slag  (self-fluxing  ores).  When  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  substances  in  deficiency  must 
be  added;  and  this  may  often  be  advantage- 
ously accomplished  by  mixing  ores  of  different 
characters.  In  the  large  majority  of  eases, 
limestone  is  added  as  flux,  since  most  ores 
contain  silica  and  alumina,  which  with  the  lime 
form  a  fusible  slag.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  that  the  composition  of  the  ores 
and  fluxes  should  be  accurately  determined,  in 
order  that  a  slag  (cinderl  may  be  formed  of 
the  desired  fusibility.  Blast-furnace  slags  are 
usually  double  sihcates  of  alumina  and  lime, 
in  which  the  latter  is  often  partially  replaced 
by  magnesia,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  (when 
the  reduction  is  incomplete)  by  protoxide  of 
iron.  The  fusibility  increases  with  the  amount 
of  silica,  up  to  about  60  per  cent,  of  tiie  latter, 
and  decreases  with  the  amount  of  lime.  Basic 
sla^rs  are  white  and  stony  in  character,  and  re- 
very  high  temperature  for  fusion.  The 
3ns  in  the  furnace  producing  such  a 
slag  are  therefore  favorable  to  the  complet* 
reduction  of  the  ore  and  the  formation  of  a 
highly  oarburetted  siliconized  iron.  Basic  slags 
also  take  up  sulphur  in  considerable  quantities. 
White  iron  is  generally  accompanied  with  a 
more  acid  cinder,  which  a        '' 
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consiilBnlilo  ( side  of  iron  When  this  !•<  tlit 
c^e  it  13  Lulled  a  scouiing  cinder.  The  fol 
lowing  analyses  show  the  Lomposition  ot  sk\ 
eral  \fineties  of  blast  furnace  slags: 


ELEMENTS. 

I 

i 

* 

6 

1-k; 

n-i: 

100-M 

99iiS 

Noa.  1  and  2  are  from  raw  coal,  used  at  Dow- 
lais,  Wales,  the  first  making  gray,  the  second 
white  iron;  3,  coke,  at  Clarence,  England, 
making  gray  iron  from  Cleveland  ores;  4,  an- 
thracite, at  Boonton,  H".  J.,  making  gray  forge 
iron ;  5,  charcoal  iron,  at  Gosberg,  Sweden. 
Slags  are  classified,  according  to  the  ratio  which 
the  oxygen  of  the  silica  bears  to  the  oxygen  of 
the  bases,  aa  tri-,  hi-,  mono-,  and  Bnhsilicatea, 
Acoording  tJ]  Bodemann,  the  most  fasible  sili- 
cate of  lime  and  alumina  is  a  bisilicate  of  the 
foUowii^  composition;  silica  B6  per  cent., 
lime  SO,  alumina  14.  Blast-furnace  slag  is 
almost  entirely  a  waste  product,  and  one  that 
is  very  difficult  to  dispose  of.  Acres  of  valu- 
able land  are  often  sacrificed  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  it.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  utilize  it,  and  with  considerable  success. 
Building  brick,  paving  stone,  hydraulic  cement, 
sand  for  mortar,  &c.,  have  been  anccessfuUy 
made ;  but  no  regular  manufacture  has  yet 
been  introduced  that  can  work  up  even  a  mi- 
nute fraction  of  the  ever-increasing  slag  pro- 
duction of  the  world, — ■Wrought  Irom  is  either 
mad©  directly  from  the  ore  or  from  pig  iron. 
In  the  foVraer  case  the  process  is  one  of  reduc- 
tion of  the  iron  from  its  oside ;  in  the  latter 
it  is  one  of  oxidation  of  tlie  carbon,  silicon, 
&C.,  of  the  pig  iron.  Although  the  iron  pro- 
duced in  low  f  omaoes  and  bloomai'ies  is  usually 
of  great  purity,  yet  owing  to  the  small  produc- 
tion and  the  waste  of  iron,  and  the  necessity  of 
rich  ores  aai  charcoal,  the  direct  process  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  civilized  coun- 
tries, as  it  is  not  able  to  compete  commercially 
with  the  indirect  production  of  wrought  iron 
from  pig.  (See  Bloomakt.)  The  conversior 
of  pig  into  wrought  iron  is  efEected  either  in  i 
hearth  similar  to  a  bloomary  or  in  a  reverber- 
atory  furnace.  The  nature  of  the  process  ii 
the  same  in  both  cases,  and  consists  in  tht 
oxidation  of  the  silicon,  manaanese,  carbon, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  &c.,  in  the  pig  iron,  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  also  by  that  of 
oside  of  iron.  The  latter  is  gener^ly  added 
as  such,  but  is  always  formed  in  the  process 
itself.  The  oxygen  in  the  solid  form  is  the 
most  active,  since  it  can  be  intimately  incor- 
porated with  the  iron,  while  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  merely  acts  on  the  surface  of  contact. 


The  order  in  wliich  the  foreign  substances  in 
the  pig  iron  are  removed  is  that  in  which  they 
"  n'imed  above ;  or,  more  especially,  all  these 
stances  are  oxidized  coineidently,  but  the 
rite  of  oxidation  is  in  the  order  ^ven.  The 
IS  also  promptly  oxidized,  and  forms  with 
the  silica  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
silicon  a  basic  ii-on  silicate,  or  cinder,  which 
reacts  on  the  carbon  and  silicon  remaining, 
converting  them  into  oxides,  while  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  metallic  iron  is  reduced.  Iron 
thus  serves  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  to  tie  non- 
metallic  elements.  This  interchange  of  ele- 
ments continues  until  the  iron  is  nearly  or 
quite  decarburized.  Manganese,  if  present  in 
the  pig  iron,  may  replace  the  iron  in  the  cin- 
der, but  it  does  not  act  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  caiTier  of  osygen.  The  hearth  process, 
now  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  moun- 
tainona  region  of  southern  Europe,  Sweden, 
and  South  Vales,  was  previous  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  the  method  universally 
employed  for  the  conversion  of  pig  iron.  The 
process  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  iron  is  melt- 
ed with  charcoal  and  exposed  while  molten  to 
the  direct  action  of  a  blast  of  air  from  one  or 
two  inclined  tuyeres  in  the  side  of  the  hearth. 
The  iron  gradually  loses  carbon,  silicon,  phos- 
phorus, &c.,  and  ia  converted  into  a  pasty  lump 
or  bloom  which  is  hammered  into  dabs.  The 
process  in  its  essential  features  is  the  same 
everywhere,  but  owing  to  alight  variations  in 
construction  of  heai'tfi  or  in  the  details  of 
manipulations  it  has  received  a  great  variety 
of  names.    In  Sweden  there  are  three  methods 


most  generally  used  and  most  economical 
of  fuel,  will  be  briefly  described.  The  hearth 
is  quadrangular,  and  formed  of  cast-iron  plates. 
The  tuyere  side  is  slightly  inclined  inwai'd,  the 
opposite  side  and  the  back  ai'e  inclined  out- 
ward, and  the  front  is  verticaL  The  bottom 
plate  is  cooled  by  running  water.  The  blast  is 
supplied  by  one  or  two  tuyeres  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  210°  to  800°  E.,  and  at  a  pressure  of 
1  to  li  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  waste  heat 
from  the  health  is  used  to  heat  the  blast  and 
also  the  pig  iron  previous  to  charring.  The 
manipulation  consists  in  pihng  np  flie  already 
heat^  pig  iron  to  the  amount  of  200  to  250 
lbs.  on  the  burning  charcoal,  and  melting 
down.  As  the  molten  metal  drops  past  the 
blast  it  is  partially  oxidized,  and  the  oxide 
thus  formed,  tc^ther  with  the  rich  basic 
cinder  remaning  from  the  previous  opera- 
tions, act  with  tlie  blast  in  decarburizing  the 
iron.  The  imperfectly  refined  iron,  which 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  is  broken  up  with  an 
iron  bar  and  brought  repeatedly  before  the 
tuyere,  until  the  iron  is  render^  thoroughly 
soft  and  malleable-  Finally,  a  high  heat  is 
given,  and  the  iron  is  collected  in  a  mass  or 
bloom  in  the  bottom  of  the  hearth.  It  is  then 
taken  out  and  forged  under  a  trip-hammer  to  a 
prismatic  shape.    The  process  lasts  about  1^  to 
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IJ  hour.  The  yield  of  blooms  is  about  87  per 
cent  of  the  pig  iron,  and  the  eonsiiinption  of 
charcoal  one  ton  to  a  ton  of  blooms.  The  iron  is 
subsequently  heated  in  a  gas  furnace  and  forged 
out  into  bars.  All  the  Swedish  bar  iron  used 
in  Sheffield  for  conversion  into  steel  is  made 
by  this  process,  except  that  from  Dannemora, 
which  is  made  by  the  more  expensive  Walloon 
prooefis.  The  latter  consumes  three  tons  of 
charcoal  to  a  ton  of  blooms,  with  a  yield  of 
but  80  per  cent.  Fonnerly  the  process  of  re- 
fining pig  iron  previouB  to  its  converaion  into 
■wrought  iron  was  extensively  employed,  but 
at  present  this  practice  is  filling  into  disuse. 
It  consists  in  exposing  the  molten  pig  iron 
in  an  elongated  rectangular  hearth  to  blasts  of 
air  from  two  or  three  tuyeres  on  each  side. 
The  operation  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
ah-eady  described,  but  is  interrupted  be- 
fore all  the  carbon  is  removed,  and  while 
the  metal  is  still  molten.  The  metal  i^ 
then  run  out  on  an  iron  plate,  where  it 
solidifies  in  plates  about  3  in.  thick.  Gray 
pig  IS  used  in  the  refining  or  mnnmg  out 
tire ,  and  the  change  that  is  effected  eon- 
sista  mimly  m  the  removal  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  silicon  and  a  little  of  the  car 
bon,  the  resulting  refined  or  "fine"  metal 
being  white  and  more  ea^ly  and  qmdJy 
concerted  into  wrought  iron  than  the 
ongmal  gray  pi^— Puddling  consists  in 
melting  down  pig  iron  on  uie  bed  of  a 
reverberatoiy  fuinace  heated  by  flame, 
and  stirring  it  actively  in  an  oxidizing 
stmospiiere,  until  it  has  become  malle- 
able This  process  was  first  successfully 
introduced  by  Henry  Oort  m  England 
in  1T84  Although  others,  notably  the 
brothers  Cranage  in  1766  and  Peter  On 
ions  m  1783,  had  plainly  indicated  m  p  tt 
eat  specifications  the  essential  operations 
m  puadhng,  yet  to  Oort  belongs  the  tredit 
of  having  made  the  process  a  practitil 
success  For  some  time  puddhng  was 
pertoimed  on  a  sand  bottom,  which  made 
the  operation  tedioun,  and  caused  great 
wasti,  of  iron  by  the  formatiou  of  an  ex 
cessiie  amount  of  cmder.  In  I8I8  SamuJ  B. 
Rogers  introduced  iron  bottoms,  by  the  use  of 
which  the  production  of  the  fm-nace  was  great- 
ly increased,  and  the  waste  of  iron  lessened. 
Before  the  puddling  furnace  is  used,  tlie  iron 
bottom  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  cin- 
ders or  scrap  wroaght  iron,  and  exposed  for 
a  long  time  to  an  oxidizing  atmosphere,  so 
as  to  form  a  refraotoi-y  lining.  The  essentiid 
parts  of  a  puddlingfumace  are  the  fireplace, 
hearth,  and  flue.  Tlie  fireplace  is  from  one 
third  to  two  thirds  the  size  of  the  hearth. 
The  draught  of  the  fire  is  effected  by  a  high 
chimney,  and  often  there  is  a  blast  under  the 
grate.  Either  bituminous  coal  or  anthracite 
may  be  used  as  fuel.  The  hearth  is  generally 
rectangular  or  oval.  It  is  formed  of  a  bottom 
plate  and  sides  of  cast  iron,  and  ends  of  fire 
brick,  called  tJio  fire  and  the  flue  bridges.  The 
VOL.  IS.— £6 


side  castings  are  hollow,  aa  are  also  the  bridges, 
to  allow  of  a  circulation  of  air  for  cooling. 
There  are  recesses  in  the  side  castings  in  which 
is  put  the  fix  or  fettling  which  k  either  nch 
iron  ore  or  roasted  cinder     The  waste  hett 

eassing  off  in  the  flue  is  usually  utdized  to 
eat  oteam  boilers  Ftg  6  shows  a  vertical 
and  honzontil  section  of  a  puddling  furnace 
with  steam  boiler  Sometimes  puddling  fur 
naces  are  built  of  double  the  nsuil  size,  with  a 
working  door  on  each  side.  In  these  the  charge 
is  twice  the  usual  amount,  and  two  puddlera 
work  together.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
puddling  furnaces,  built  mainly  with  a  view  to 
economize  fuel  or  to  better  regulate  the  com- 
bustion. Gas  furnaces  have  never  come  into 
very  general  use  for  puddhng.  The  pig  iron 
used  for  puddling  is  mostly  the  lighter  gray 


lion  ajid  white  iron.  The  highly  graphitic  va- 
rieties are  apt  to  be  rich  in  silicon,  which  makes 
a  lai^  amount  of  fluid  cinder,  prolongs  the 
operation,  and  causes  great  loss  of  iron.  Gray 
iron  requires  a  high  temperature  for  fusion, 
but  becomes  thinly  fluid,  while  white  iron  is 
sluggish  when  melted.  The  former  therefore 
generally  yields  an  iron  of  better  quality,  as  it 
can  be  more  thoroughly  worked.  The  pud- 
dling process  may  be  divided  into  four  stages ; 
1,  melting  down  the  ehai'ge ;  2,  incorporation 
of  the  fettiing  ■  3,  boiling ;  and  4,  umting  the 
soft  iron  to  balls.  "When  the  charge  is  com- 
pletely melted,  it  is  stirred  to  render  it  uni- 
form. The  temperature  is  then  somewhat  low- 
ered in  order  fei  allow  the  cinder  which  has 
formed  on  the  surface  and  the  oxide  of  iron  of 
the  fettling  to  be  tlioroughly  incorporated  with 
the  iron.    The  temperature  is  then  raised  again, 
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and  the  mass  of  metal  begins  to  "  boil "  from 
the  escape  of  carbonic  oxide,  whiuh  bums  with 
A  blue  flame  on  the  surface.  Finally  the  ebul- 
lition hecomes  less  rapid,  and  little  bright 
points  of  soft  iron  appear.  The  iron  is  then 
said  to  "  come  to  nature."  The  atiiTing  or 
rahhling  is  continued  incessantly,  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  lamps  of  imperfectly  decar- 
burized  iron.  When  the  operation  is  complete, 
the  puddler  forms  a  number  of  balls  of  the 
pasty  iron,  of  about  60  to  80  lbs.  each.  As 
Boon  as  the  balls  are  formed,  the  damper  is 
lowered  in  order  to  prevent  the  waste  of  iron 
by  bmTiing,  During  the  whole  course  of  the 
puddling  the  working  door  remains  closed,  and 
the  rabbUng  tools  are  introdnced  through  a 
bumU  notch  in  the  lower  side  of  the  door. 
When  the  halls  are  ready  for  removal,  the  door 
is  opened  and  the  baUs  are  taken  singly  to  the 
hammer  or  squeezer.  The  duration  of  the 
process  is  from  1  j-  to  1 J  hour,  the  loss  of  iron 
10  to  15  per  cent.,  and  the  consumption  of 
fuel  from  16  to  30  cwts.,  according  to  charac- 
ter of  fuel,  size  of  charge,  ifcc.  Sometimes 
the  term  puddhng  is  restricted  to  the  working 
of  white  or  nearly  white  iron  in  a  furnace 
without  fettling,  and  the  term  boiling  is  ap- 
plied to  the  process  described  above.  Such 
boiled  iron  is,  other  things  being  equal,  supe- 
rior to  pnddled  iron.  As  the  oxidation  of  the 
carbon  and  silicon  ia  mainly  efieoted  by  the 
oxide  of  iron  of  the  fettlii^,  there  should  be  a 
gain  of  malleable  iron  over  lie  pig  iron  charged, 
instead  of  a  loss ;  since  for  every  18  parts  of 
carbon  removed  from  the  pi^  iron  66  parts  of 
iron  are  reduced  from  the  oxide,  and  for  every 
42  parts  of  silicon  removed  there  are  also  66 
parts  of  iron  reduced.  In  the  ordinary  pud- 
dling furnace,  however,  with  the  strongly  ox- 
idizing atmosphoro,  the  loss  of  iron  more  than 
compensates  for  this  gdn.  Siemens  has  suc- 
ceeded, in  his  gas  furnaces,  in  obtaining  a  yield 
of  wrought  iron  equal  to  the  weight  of  pig 
charged;  but  Banks,  in  his  rotary  puddler,  de- 
Borihed  below,  has  obtained  nearly  the  theo- 
retical amonnt  of  gain. — The  quality  of  the 
wrought  iron  prodnced  by  puddling  depends 
on  the  composition  of  the  pig  iron  used,  and 
on  the  care  and  thoroughness  of  working.  The 
removal  of  ^licon  and  carbon  is  easily  ^ected 
by  good  working ;  hut  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
are  never  completely  removed.  According  to 
Parry,  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  and 
80  per  cent,  of  salphnr  is  ordinarily  elimi- 
nated. The  manner  of  removal  of  phospho- 
rus is  somewhat  doubtful.  Percy  thinks  it  is 
mdnly  in  the  form  of  phosphide  of  iron, 
which  is  more  fusible  than  the  iron,  and  is 
hence  carried  off  with  the  cinder.  It  has, 
however,  been  noticed  that  the  more  basic 
the  cinder,  the  more  phosphorus  it  contains; 
wliidi  renders  it  probable  that  phosphorus  is 
present  in  the  cinder  in  the  form  of  phosphoric 
add.  Sulphur  is  said  to  he  principally  removed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  process,  which 
conseiiuently  prolonged  when  highly  sulphi 


_)ig  iron  ia  puddled.  This  prolongation 
of  the  operation  tends  to  make  a  highly  hbrous 
iron,  probably  owing  to  tlie  fact  (see  Iros) 
tliat  the  cinder  becomes  veiy  basic  and  more 
infusible,  and  is  hence  not  so  readily  expelled  by 
rolling  or  hammering.  The  purer  the  pig  iron 
treated,  that  is,  the  less  sulphur  and  phos- 
'  ns  it  cont^s,  the  shorter  may  the  opera- 
be,  and  the  more  granular  and  crystal- 
line the  product  Padded  steel  is  made  in 
ame  way  as  wrought  iron,  but  from  pure 
ron,  containing  not  too  much  silicon.  The 
operation  is  stopped  before  all  the  carbon  is 
oxidized,  and  a  steely  product  is  obtained.  The 
presence  of  manganese  is  here  an  advantage ; 
since,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  oxide  of 
manganese  in  tlie  cinder  does  not  oxidize  the 
carbon  of  the  pig  iron.  Tap  or  puddling  cin- 
der is  composed  mainly  of  silica  and  oxides  of 
iron;  it  may  be  considered  as  a  tribasic  sili- 
cate of  ferrous  oxide,  containing  also,  at  times, 
ferric  and  magnetic  oxide.  Phosphoric  acid  and 
sulphur  are  also  generally  present.  Such  cin- 
der is  used  either  raw  or  roasted  in  tlie  blast 
furnace,  yielding  when  in  large  quantity  an  in- 
ferior quality  of  iron,  known  as  cinder  pig ;  or 
it  is  used  ^ter  roasting  as  fettling  for  the_pud- 
dhng  furnace.  The  foDowii^  analysis  is  of 
tap  cinder  made  from  common  white  iron: 
sinca,  7'71 ;  ferrous  oxide,  66-32 ;  fenio  oxide, 
837;  manganese  oxide,  1'29;  alumina,  1'63; 
lime,  8-01 ;  magnesia,  0'S4 ;  sulphur,  1'78 ; 
phosphoric  acid,  8-07;  total,  99-32.— There 
have  been  proposed  from  time  to  tdme  a  great 
number  of  fluxes  and  pnrifying  agents  for  use 
in  the  puddling  procesa;  fliey  are  mainly  di- 
rected against  sulphur  and  phosphoms,  par- 
ticularly the  latter.  The  following  are  a  feiv 
of  the  substances  proposed;  oside  of  manga- 
nese, common  salt,  iodide  of  potassium,  nitre, 
litharge,  copperas,  chloride  of  calcium,  lime, 
and  fluoride  of  calcium.  Manganese  generally 
exerts  a  favorable  intluence  in  all  iron  and  steel 
processes,  Ita  action  is  not  well  understood, 
except  BO  far  as  it  hinders  tlie  decarburization 
of  pig  iron  when  it  replaces  iron  in  cinder.  It 
ia  not  probable  tliat  it  affects  eitliur  sulphur  or 
phosphorus  in  the  puddling.  The  volatilization 
of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  as  chlorides  has 
long  been  a  favorite  theory;  hut  there  is  no 
proof  tliat  chloride  of  sodium  or  any  other 
chloride  acts  in  this  way.  The  oxidation  of 
phosphorus  in  pig  iron  takes  ^lace  readily;  and, 
if  the  cinder  present  is  sufficiently  basic,  tlie 
phosphoric  acid  will  remain  combined;  if  not, 
the  phosphorus  will  recombine  witli  the  iron. 
(See  Bessemer  process,  under  Steel.)  A  highly 
basic  iron  cinder,  as  above  mentioned,  retains 
a  large  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  if  in- 
stead of  oxide  of  iron  a  sti-onger  haae  is  sub- 
stituted, the  phosphoric  acid  will  be  still  more 
firmly  held  in  combination.  The  alkalies  end 
alkaline  earths  have  proved  to  be  valuable  de- 
phoaphorizers;  and  it  ia  probable  that  salt, 
nitre,  and  chloride  of  calcium  act,  in  this  re- 
spect, solely  by  virtue  of  tlieir  respective  bases. 
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Henderson  used  a  mixture  of  fluoride  of  cal- 
cinm  or  fluor  spar  and  titaniferous  iron  ore  for 
the 'purification  of  pig  iron,  with  good  efiect. 
It  is,  impossible  to  say  whether  the  fluorine 
exerts  any  direct  action  on  the  phosphorus,  or 
whether  liie  effect  is  due  simply  to  the  lime 
present  in  a  highly  fusible 
compound. — When  the  balls 
of  soft  iron  are  ready  m  tl  e 
puddling  fnmace,  they  are 
taken  directly  to  the  ham 
mer  or  squeezer.  He  trip 
hammers  formerly  employed 
are  now  generally  repiaL«d 
by  steam  hammers,  which 
'  are  more  efficient  and  man 
ageable.  Squeezers  are  n>w 
very  generally  used  f<:r  tie 
first  treatment  of  the  pud 
died  ball.  The  form  gen- 
erally used  in  the  United  States  is  Burden's 
rotary  squeezer.  Fig.  6  shows  a  horizontal 
section,  different  in  construction,  but  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Burden  squeezer.  The 
reTolving  corrugated  cylinder  is  excentric  to 
the  frame  in  which  it  tarns,  and  tJie  ball  in 


obtained  which  will  combine  the  properties  of 
all  the  varieties  used.  Thus  it  is  customary,  in 
making  piles  for  rails,  to  put  a  granular  iron 
on  the  top  and  a  fibrous  iron  in  the  body,  so 
that  the  finished  rail  shall  have  a  hard  wearing 
surface  and  a  tough  web  and  flange.    Smooth 


its  passage  is  considerably  condensed,  wliile  a 
large  part  of  its  cinder  is  expelled.  From 
the  hammer  or  squeezer,  the  bloom  is  taken 
while  still  hot  to  the  rolls,  where  it  is  passed 
through  a  number  of  grooves,  and  formed 
into  a  slab  or  bar,  called  puddled  or  muck 
bar.  This  ia  still  rongh,  and  must  be  reheat- 
ed and  again  rolled  before  it  is  ready  for  llie 
market.  The  muck  bar  is  generally  broken  up 
in  lengths  of  two  or  three  feet,  made  into  a 
pile,  and  raised  to  a  welding  heat  in  a  rever- 
berafoi-y  or  gas  furnace.  This  white-hot  pile 
is  put  through  another  set  of  rolls  and  grad- 
ually reduced  in  size  until  it  forms  merSiant 
bar  iron.  The  more  iron  is  worked  in  this 
way  within  certain  limits,  the  more  homoge- 
neous it  becomes.  Fig.  7  shows  a  merchant 
trdn  of  three  high  rolls  with  grooves  of  differ- 
ent shapes  and  sizes.  The  most  varied  forma 
of  iron  are  made  by  means  of  rolls  or  with 
appropriately  shaped  grooves.  By  piling  iron 
of  different  qualities  a  finished  product  may  be 


rolls  are  used  for  making  plates  and  sheet  iron. 
These  rolls  are  provided  with  a  mechanism  by 
wliiob  they  can  be  approximated  after  each 
pass  of  the  metal.  The  limits  of  dimensions 
within  which  iron  may  be  worked  are  very 
great.  SKeet  iron  has  been  rolled  out  to  the 
thinness  of  the  finest  paper,  and  armor  plates 
have  been  made  over  a  foot  in  thickness  and 
weighing  83  tons. — The  operation  of  puddling 
is  extremely  laborious,  requiring  great  muscu- 
lar strength  and  endurance.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  substitute  machine  for  hand 
labor  in  this  process,  with  bat  partial  success. 
The  mechanical  puddlers,  so  called,  are  mostly 
contrivances  by  which  the  rabble  can  be  moved 
i  about  in  the  furnace  with  merely  t^e  gaidance 
of  the  workman.  These  machines,  although 
they  have  worked  well,  have  never  come  into 
general  use.  Another  similar  contrivance  is 
the  revolving  rabble.  This  is  extremely  sim- 
ple and  requires  no  expensive  machinery;  it 
is  said  to  give  good  results.  Eichardson's  pro- 
cess consisted  in  blowing  air  through  a  hollow 
rabble,  which  was  moved  about  the  hearth. 
The  process  of  oxidation  here,  as  in  the  Bes- 
semer process,  proceeded  rapidly ;  the  iron  soon 
came  to  nature,  and  the  manual  labor  was 
confined  to  the  operation  of  balling.  Not- 
withstanding its  apparent  success,  this  process 
is  nowhere  in  use  at  present.  Attention  waa 
early  directed  to  the  construction  of.  rotary  or 
oscillating  puddling  furnaces ;  but  the  insuper- 
able difficulty  encountered  was  the  formation 
of  a  lining  that  would  stand  the  scourii^  effect 
of  the  metal.  This  difficulty  has  been  over- 
come by  Mr.  iSamuel  Banks  of  Ciaeinnati,  who 
has  constructed  and  introduced  the  first  prac- 
tical and  efficient  rotary  puddler.  It  consists 
of  a  revolving  chamber,  fire  grate,  and  mov- 
able head  piece  communicating  with  the  flue. 
The  puddling  chamber,  5  to  6  ft.  in  diameter 
and  S  to  4  ft.  long,  is  made  of  two  end  pieces 
banded  with  wrought  iron,  and  provided  with 
detachable  rings  on  the  part  most  exposed  to 
the  fire.  They  rest  on  carrying  rollers,  permit- 
ting free  rotation.    The  two  ends  are  con- 
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nected  by  a  series  of  stave  plates  to  form  a  cyl- 
inder. These  have  hollow  ribs  running  longi- 
tudinally, which  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
holding  uie  fettling  and  keeping  it  cool.  The 
cylinder  is  open  at  hoth  ends ;  one  huts  against 
the  ring  that  is  fastened  to  the  hridge  plate, 
and  the  other,  which  serves  as  a,  doorwaj, 
against  the  movable  head  piece.  The  chamber 
is  made  to  revolve  by  a.  special  engine  attached 
to  it  hy  means  of  a,  toothed  wheel.  The  fire- 
place is  largfe  and  is  provided  with  blast  under 
the  grate  and  over  the  fire,  by  means  of  which 
the  heat  and  charaeter  of  the  flame  are  easily 
regulated.  Fig,  8  shows  a  vei-tical  section 
through  Qie  fireplace  chamber  and  head  piece. 
The  (Jamber  is  lined  in  the  following  manner: 
The  initial  lining  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
pulverized  ore  and  pure  lime,  worked  with 
water  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  paste.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  chamber  is  completely 
covered  with  this  mortar  in  a  layer  projecting 
about  one  inch  over  the  hollow  ribs.    After 


this  has  become  hard,  the  furnace  li  ready 
for  the  fettling.    About  one  fifth  of  the  whole 

anantity  of  iron  ore  required  is  thrown  into 
le  furnace  in  the  form  of  powder.  The  fur- 
nace is  then  'heated  up  and  made  to  revolve 
slowly  until  the  ore  is  completely  melted.  The 
apparatus  is  then  stopped,  and  that  part  of  the 
ore  which  has  not  been  consumed  in  glazing 
the  initjal  lining  forms  a  pool  in  the  bottom  of 
the  chamber,  into  which  are  put  a  number  of 
lumps  of  ore  of  such  a  size  that  they  project 
2  to  6  in.  above  the  surface.  This  is  diowed 
to  set,  and  then  another  lot  of  pulverized  ore  is 
put  in,  which  is  melted  in  the  same  way,  and 
a  pool  collected  on  another  part  of  the  surface, 
into  which  lumps  ai-e  put  as  before.  About  2 
to  2J  tons  of  ore  are  required  to  fettle  a  7(M)-lb. 
rotary  furnace.  The  iron  may  be  either  charged 
in  the  solid  form  or  run  in  molten  from  a 
cupola.  When  in  the  solid  form,  it  has  been 
found  advantageous  to  have  it  granulated  or 
otherwise  finely  divided,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
melting.     A  quantity  of  hammer  or  roll  cinder 


is  added  with  each  charge,  as  is  usual  in  pud- 
dling. When  the  iron  is  thoroughly  melted, 
the  furnace  is  made  to  revolve  once  or  twice  a 
minnte  for  the  first  five  or  ten  minutes..  A 
stream  of  water  is  then  injected  througli  the 
stopper  hole  along  and  just  above  the  Ime  of 
contact  between  t£e  floating  cinder  and  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  vessel,  on  the  descending 
side.  The  cinder  is  thus  partially  solidified, 
and  carried  down  with  the  molten  iron  and  in- 
timately mixed  with  it.  When  the  iron  be- 
gins to  thicken  under  this  treatment,  the  rota- 
tion is  stopped  and  the  heat  raised  until  die 
cinder  melts  thoroughly  and  floats  on  top  of 
the  iron,  when  it  is  tapped  off.  The  furnace 
is  again  put  into  motion  at  the  rate  of  six  to 
eight  revolutions  a  minute,  which  causes  the 
charge  to  be  dashed  about  violently  in  the  fur- 
nace. When  the  iron  begins  to  come  to  na- 
ture, the  velocity  of  the  apparatus  is  reduced 
to  two  or  three  revolutions  per  minute,  when 
the  ball  speedily  (orras.  The  movable  head 
piece  is  pushed  to  one  side  and 
the  ball  is  removed  in  one  mass. 
Specidl  michinery  is  needed  to 
work  these  large  blooms,  which 
m  the  furnaces  hithertio  con- 
structed weigh  700  lbs.  The 
ueld  of  pudied  bar  is  usually 
about  10  per  cent,  more  than 
the  weight  of  the  pig  charged, 
which  18  due  to  the  reduction 
of  the  iron  of  the  fettling. 
Onmg  to  the  thorough  work- 
ing of  the  iron,  and  the  inti- 
mate contact  of  every  particle 
of  the  pig  iron  with  the  fet- 
tling, the  product  is  much  more 
uniform  and  pure  than  that 
made  by  hand  puddling.  Since 
the  successful  introduction  of 
Danks  1  furnace,  a  number  of 
rotary  puddlers  have  been  in- 
vented, which,  though  they  may  differ  in  mech- 
anism from  Danks's  puddler,  are  yet  lined 
and  fettled  in  the  same  manner.  In  Sellers's 
rotary  puddler  the  chamber  is  egg-shaped, 
and  the  fiame  from  the  fire,  instead  of  pos- 
ing through,  returns  and  goes  out  at  the  end 
through  which  it  came. — Kg  iron  maybe  com- 
pletely decarburized  by  heating  in  an  oiidizing 
atmosphere,  at  a  temperature  below  that  of 
fusion.  The  removal  of  the  carbon  is  effected 
gradually  and  slowly  from  the  surface  to  the 
centre.  This  process  is  used  extensively  for 
making  the  so.-called  "  malleable  castings"  (see 
Ikos),  also  often  malleable  iron.  Only  articles 
of  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness  are  generally 
so  treated,  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired-for  conversion.  White  iron,  which  is 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  is  cast  in  moulds, 
and  the  articles  thus  formed  are  packed  in  os- 
ide  of  iron  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat  for  five 
or  six  days.  When  cold  they  are  taken  out, 
and  are  found  to  be  tough  and  malleable  if 
the  iron  from  which  they  were  made  was  of 
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anitabie  quality,  and  tbe  conversion  has  been 
uniformly  effected.  The  following  analyses 
by  Dr.  R.  W.  Davenport  show  the  progress  of 
decwburization : 


^.m^ 

^It 

u„™lfaS. 

M=™lLv. 

0-IB9 
8-430 

0-067 

These  analyses  likewise  show  that  the  process 
is  simply  one  of  decarburiaation,  and  that  tjie 
other  elements  present  are  not  materially  af- 
fected. Dr.  Davenport  noticed  in  3,  casting  J 
in.  thick,  which  had  been  converted  to  the  depth 
of  -J-  in.,  that  the  remaining  -J  in.  was  darker 
in  color  than  the  original  iron  used,  and  analy- 
sis showed  that  it  contained  graphitic  carbon. 
The  separation  of  carbon  from  combination 
may  therefore  possibly  be  the  first  step  in 
the  process  of  conversion. — Within  the  last 
30  years  there  have  been  a  great  number 
of  attetnpta  to  make  wrought  iron  and  steel 
direct  from  the  ore  -without  tlie  nse  of  the 
blast  furnace.  These  direct  processes  diSer 
from  the  bloomary  process,  in  which  tie  same 
result  is  accompfished,  by  the  redaction  of 
the  ore  at  a  temperature  below  fusion,  and 
the  formation  of  iron  sponge.  The  sponge  thus 
formed  coutdns  nearly  alt  the  iron  in  t^o  me- 
tallio  state  besides  the  earthy  ingredients  of 
the  ore  unaltered.  To  remove  the  earthy  mat- 
ters and  consolidate  the  iron,  it  is  worked  ap 
to  a  bloom  in  a  reverberatory  or  gas  furnace, 
or  in  a  bloomary  heai'th,  and  then  hammered 
or  rolled  in  the  nsad  way.  The  process  of  re- 
duction or  sponge  making  is  very  simple.  The 
ore  is  either  mixed  with  the  fuel  (preferably 
charcoal)  in  a  cylinder  or  cupola  furnace  and 
heated  to  redness,  or  is  exposed  to  a  current 
of  hot  carbonic  oxide  gas.  When  reduction 
is  ended,  the  sponge,  which  oxidizes  readily 
owing  to  its  porons  condition,  should  be  cooled 
in  a  reducing  atmosphere  before  removal.  If 
the  process  of  reduction  has  been  sufficiently 
prolonged,  and  the  sponge  fully  cooled  before 
removS,  the  product  should  contdn  at  least 
95  per  cent,  of  iron  in  the  metallic  state.  A 
great  loss  of  iron  has  hitherto  been  experi- 
enced in  working  up  this  sponge,  especially 
when  made  from  poor  ores  containing  consid- 
erable silica.  In  baUing  the  iron  in  a  puddling 
furnace,  the  loss  of  iron  is  excessive,  owing 
to  its  poi'ona  condition.  This  baa  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  nearly  all  the 
modern  direct  methods  for  making  wrought 
iron.  Chenot's  process,  which  20  years  ago 
seemed  to  be  successfully  established  as  a  met 
allni^cal  and  economical  procesi  and  wh  ch 
farnisbed  a  large  amount  of  iron  and  steel 
of  excellent  qudity,  is  now  al  •mdoned  The 
same  fate  has  befallen  Yates  s  Penton  s 
Guvlt's,  and  other  processes      1     1    prom  scd 


success.  .  A  new  application  of  iron  sponge 
has  been  found  in  steel  making  in  the  open- 
hearth  regenerative  furnace;  and  it  is  now 
probable  that  iron  sponge  will  6nd  an  eco- 
nomic application.  In  the  Martin  process  for 
making  steel  or  homogeneous  iron  (see  Stbbl), 
wronght-iron  scrap  is  added  to  a  hath  of  molten 
pig  iron  until  the  peroenta^  of  carbon  remain- 
ing, in  consequence  of  this  addition,  is  very 
low,  or,  with  the  aid  of  an  oxidizing  flame,  even 
perfectly  removed.  Iron  sponge  added  in  this 
way  to  a  pig-iron  bath  loses  iron  to  the  extent 
merely  of  saturating  the  silica  it  contains  in 
the  formation  of  a  cinder.  In  very  pure  ores 
this  loss  is  consequently  veiy  small.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  Mr.  Thomas  6.  Blair  of  Pitts- 
burgh successfully  utilizeis  the  sponge  made  by 
his  process,  which  is  one  of  great  simplicity, 
on  iJie  princi_ple  of  Chenot's,  with  certain  im- 
provements in  apparatus.  His  reduction  cyl- 
inders are  40  ft,  high  and  3  ft.  in  internal 
diameter.  The  upper  half  is  exposed  to  a 
bright  red  heat  from  burning  gas  on  the  out- 
side, and  the  lower  half  is  provided  with  a 
water  jacket  for  cooling  the  reduced  product. 
Into  tlie  top  of  the  eyUnder  is  inserted  a  thim- 
ble of  east  iron  6  ft.  long  and  28  in.  in  di- 
ameter^  leaving  an  annular  space  of  4  in,  be- 
tween it  and  the  cylinder.  Into  this  space  ai-e 
charged  charcoal  in  small  fragments  and  pow- 
der, and  ore  in  pieces  not  larger  than  an  egg. 
The  carbonic  oxide  resulting  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ore  bums  inside  the  thimble,  and 
the  gas  from  tbe  producers  outside  the  ojhn- 
dor.  The  charge  thns  becomes  rapidly  heated 
tlirough  in  this  narrow  space,  and  when  it 
spreads  over  the  whole  diameter  of  the  stack, 
0  ft.  from  the  top,  it  is  all  red  hot.  At  the 
bottom  of  tbe  sfcicfc  there  is  a  sleeve  which 
when  raised  allows  the  already  thoroughly 
cooled  sponge  and  the  oharood  charged  in 
excess  to  run  out.  The  sponge  is  drawn  at 
regular  intervals,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
sleeve  is  luted  with  clay.  Ko  !ur  g^ns  access 
to  the  stack  while  drawinjc,  as  the  column  of 
finely  divided  iron  and  coal  forms  an  efl'eetual 
packing.  The  sponge  is  separated  as  far  as 
practicable  from  the  charcoEU  and  compressed 
by  hydraulic  pressure  into  ingots,  which  are 
added  directly  or  after  previous  heating  to  the 
bath  of  metal  in  a  Siemens  or  other  form  of  re- 
generative furnace.  Owing  to  tbe  great  sim- 
plicity of  the  process,  iron  sponge  is  a  much 
cheaper  product  than  pig  iron.  Siemens  has 
invented  a  number  of  sponge  processes,  which 
are  all  connected  with  the- use  of  his  regen- 
erative furnace.  None  of  them  have  ever 
come  into  general  use.  Since  Ae  introduc- 
tion of  Danks's  puddler  he  has  employed  a 
rotary  cylinder  similar  to  this  for  tbe  direct 
production  of  iron.  The  chamber  is  lined  with 
a  refractory  material  and  heated  on  the  regene- 
rative principle.  The  ore  is  first  melted,  then 
the  charcoal  or  coke  is  added,  and  the  vessel  ro- 
tated. Rednotion  takes  place  enorgettcaJly,  and 
a  ball  of  soft  iron  is  speedily  formed.     Siemens 
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claims  small  waste  of  iron  and  a  great  econo- 
my of  fuel  for  this  process.  It  may  fee  regard- 
ed as  a  perfected  form  of  tlie  bloomary  process. 
IRON  MiSK,  Man  In  the,  a  state  prisoner  of 
France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XXV.,  who  died  in 
the  Bastjie,  Nov.  19,  1703.  Some  critics  have 
denied  the  existence  of  snch  a  person,  hut  late 
investigations  have  established  it  beyond  ques- 
tion. The  repster  kept  hy  Dujunca,  chief  turn- 
key of  the  Bastile,  proves  that  the  prisoner  was 
committed  on  Thnrsday,  Sept.  18, 1698,  having 
been  brought  thither  from  the  island  of  Ste. 
Marguerite  by  Saint-Mars,  who  esohanged  in 
that  year  the  governorship  of  the  state  prison 
there  for  that  of  the  Bastile,  The  removal  was 
made  with  extraordinary  precaution  and  se- 
crecy. The  prisoner  was  carried  in  a  close  lit- 
ter, which  preceded. that  of  Saint-Mars,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  mounted  guard.  His 
face  was  covered  with  a  black  velvet  mask, 
fastened  with  steel  springs,  which  he  was  for- 
hidden  to  remove  on  pain  of  instant  death. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  speak  to  any  one  except 
his  governor,  who  watched  him  with  jealous 
care  and  always  kept  a  pair  of  pistols  at  hand 
to  destroy  him  in  case  he  made  an  effort  to  re- 
veal himself.  When  in  the  Bastile  he  was  at- 
tended at  meals  and  at  his  toilet  by  Saint-Mars 
himself,  who  removed  personally  and  examined 
or  destroyed  the  linen  which  he  had  worn,  lest 
he  might  make  known  his  secret  by  means  of 
some  mark  on  it.  At  mass  he  was  forbidden 
to  speak  or  to  show  himself,  and  the  invalidts 
who  stood  by  with  loaded  muskets  had  orders 
.  to  shoot  him  if  he  made  the  attempt.  After  his 
death  everything  which  had  been  used  or  worn 
by  him  was  burned.  He  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Paul. — Since  the  time  of  Voltaire, 
who  first  gave  shape  to  the  story  of  the  mask, 
numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish 
his  identity.  Writers  have  advanced  various  the- 
ories regarding  him,  some  of  which  are :  that  he 
was  the  fruit  of  an  intrigue  between  Anne  of 
Austria,  queen  of  Louis  XIH.,  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  bom  in  1626;  the  illegitimate  son 
of  the  same  queen  by  an  unknown  father,  bom 
in  1631 ;  and  a  twin  brother  of  Lonis  XrV., 
bom  a  few  hours  after  the  king,  and  disposed 
of  thus  to  avoid  a  disputed  succession.  But 
there  is  little  evidence  that  any  of  these  ever 
existed.  Theories  have  also  been  put  fortb  in 
regard  to  a  number  of  real  persons,  among 
whom  are  the  English  duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
reputed  son  of  Charles  II.  and  Lucy  Walters ; 
the  count  of  Yermandois,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Mile,  de  la  ValliSre  by  Louis  XIV. ;  the  duke 
of  Beaufort,  prominent  in  the  insurrection  of 
the  Fronde ;  .Henry,  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell; 
Avedict,  the  Armenian  patriarch,  who  was 
treacherously  seized  by  De  Ferriol,  French  am- 
bassador at  the  Porte;  Fouquet,  marqub  of 
Belle-Isle,  minister  of  finance,  and  reputed  rival 
of  the  king  in  the  affections  of  Mile,  de  la  Vftl- 
IlSre;  and  Ercole  MattioU,  a  secret  a^nt  of 
the  duke  of  Mantua,  who  was  arrested  m  1679 
for  divulging  one  of  the  intrigues  by  ^hich 
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Louis  SIV.  sought  to  obtain  possession  of  Oa- 
sale.  The  claim  of  Mattioli  to  the  distinction, 
first  advanced  by  M.  Delort,  and  again  by  Lord 
Dover  in  1826,  is  ably  upheld  by  Mailus  Topin 
in  "The  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask"  (Pai-is  and 
London,  I860) ;  but  a  late  book  by  T.  Jung,  a 
staff  officer  of  tie  French  army,  entitled  Za  ve- 
rile»ar  la  maaguede/er  (Paris,  1873),  makes  it 
gjpear  probablethat  Mattioli  was  never  in  the 
Bastile,  but  died  at  Ste.  Marguerite  in  1694. 
M.  Jung,  who  has  investigated  the  subject  with 
minute  care,  shows  that  in  1691  the  mask  was 
spoken  of  as  a  prisoner  of  20  years'  stand- 
ing, and  then  proves  the  following:  that  in  Oc- 
tober, 1681,  Sdnt-Mars  was  transfen-ed  from 
Pignerol,  a  fortress  on  the  borders  of  Savoy, 
of  the  donjon  of  which  he  bad  had  command 
for  nearly  16  years,  to  Exiles,  a  fort  on  the 
frontier  of  Piedmont,  and  that  he  then  took 
with  him,  in  a  litter  strictly  guarded,  two  pris- 
oners; tluit  on  or  previous  to  Jan.  5, 1687,  one 
of  these  prisoners  died,  and  Uiat  in  April  fol- 
lowing Saint-Mars  was  transferred  to  Ste.  Mar- 
guerite, and  took  with  him  a  single  prisoner, 
who  was  carefully  guarded  and  watched.  By 
a  chain  of  strong  circumstantial  evidence  he 
connects  the  mask  with  the  latter  prisoner,  and 
with  the  survivor  of  the  two  removed  in  1681 
from  Pignerol  to  Exiles.  He  endeavors  next 
to  prove  his  identity  with  the  chevalier  de 
Kiffenbaoh,  or  d'Harmoises,  who  was  arrested 
with  others  in  March,  1673,  at  PSronne,  charged 
with  complicity  in  a  plot  to  murder  the  king, 
and  sent  to  the  Bastile.  In  1674  a  prisoner 
was  transferred  from  the  Bastile  to  Pignerol, 
but  the  evidence  is  scarcely  strong  enongh  to 
establish  his  identity  with  the  prisoner  of  1673, 
and  it  is  still  less  certain  that  the  one  of  1674 
was  of  the  pair  transferred  to  Exiles.  But  if 
M.  Jung  has  not  fully  proved  his  case,  he  has 
confined  future  research  to  very  narrow  limits. 
mOIt  HODSTlUf,  a  remarkable  deposit  of 
specular  iron  ore  on  the  8.  E.  border  of  Wash- 
ington CO.,  Missouri,  about  40  m.  S.  W.  of  St. 
Genevieve,  the  nearest  point  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  locality  is  connected  with  St.  Louis  by 
rdl.  It  is  described  by  Dr.  Litten  in  the  sec- 
ond annual  report  of  the  geological  survey  of 
Missouri  a856),  and  by  Prof.  Raphael  Pum- 
pelly  and  Dr.  Adolf  Schmidt  in  the  volume  on 
"Iron  Ores  and  Ooal  Fields"  of  the  new  geo- 
logical survey  (1878).  The  later  account,  heing 
based  on  more  extensive  and  minute  examina- 
tions, with  the  advantage  of  exposures  made  by 
continued  mining  operations,  is  the  more  ac- 
curate. The  Iron  mountfun  deposit  occurs  in 
the  auoic  rocks,  which  reach  their  most  exten- 
sive surface  development  in  the  region  fomiing 
the  northern  part  of  Madison,  Iron,  and  Rey- 
nolds, and  the  southern  part  of  St.  Francis  and 
Washington  counties,  constituting  the  exposed 
portions  of  the  skeleton  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Ozark  range,  and  appearing  as  knobs  1,400 
to  1,800  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  300  to  700 
ft.  above  the  valleys  at  their  bases.  These 
knobs  form  an  archipelago  of  granitic  and  por- 
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Sliyritic  islands  in  tlie  lower  Silurian  strata  of 
olomite  and  gritstone,  wliicii  surroTind  and 
separate  tlient.  These  azoic  crystalline  rocks, 
having  heen  apparently  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  since  before  the  upper  Silurian  period,  at 
least,  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  at- 
mospheric agency  for  enomioua  periods,  and 
under  this  long-oontinued  influence  have  under- 
gone remarlcable  changes.  The  gradual  remo- 
val of  the  soluble  constituents  has  left  impor- 
tant residuary  deposits  in  the  Silurian  g^ata 
of  clay,  flint,  crysfeiUine  quartZj  iron  anlphuret, 
galena,  &c.,  and  in  the  pre-Silurian  rocks  of 
iron  ore.  The  destructive  action  of  atmos- 
pheric fancies  is  developed  both  in  the  disin- 
tegration and  decomposition  of  large  bodies 
of  rocks  en  masie,  and  in  the  formation  and 
BDbseqnent  gradual  disintegration  of  polygonal 
blocks  on  the  snrface.  In  Iron  mountain  the 
former  is  characteristically  the  case,  the  por- 
phyry of  which  the  hill  (now  S50  ft.  high,  and 
covering  abont  500  acres)  largely  consisted, 
having  been  entirely  changed  to  clay.  The 
aocumolation  of  insoluble  residuum  from  this 
decomposition  and  denudation  has  left  a  re- 
markable surface  deposit  of  iron  ore,  covering 
tlie  whole  of  the  hill  in  a  mantle  of  ore  detri- 
tus, assodated  with  day.  The  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  hill  is  indicated  by  tlie  mining  ex- 
cavations at  and  near  the  summit,  and  on  the 
spur  called  Little  Iron  mountain.  It  appears 
to  consist  of  deposits  of  most  irregular  form, 
lying,  as  magnetic  observation  has  seemed  to 
show,  in  zones  extending  N.  N.  E.,  being  nearly 
the  course  of  the  ridge  of  porphyry  of  flie  spur 
of  which  Iron  mountain  is  tne  southwestern 
termination.  At  the  summit  an  immense  mass 
of  solid  ore  is  exposed;  and  the  decomposed 
porphyry  adjoining  it  is  traversed  in  all  aireo- 
Ijons  by  veins  of  various  sizes  and  irregular 
shape,  forming  a  network  of  ore  and  rock. 
Little  Iron  mountain,  a  western  continuation 
of  the  main  hill,  contains  similar  irregular 
veins  and  masses  of  ore,  flie  smdler  of  which 
frequently  show  crystals  of  apatite.  At  or 
near  the  surface  the  apatite  has  been  removed, 
leaving  the  impressions  only  of  the  crystals, 
frequently  lined  with  delicate  drusy  quartz: 
hence,  in  such  seams,  the  snrface  ore  shows 
least  phosphorus.  All  the  ores  of  this  re^on 
are  characterized  by  great  purity.  Those  of 
Iron  mountain,  are  in  general  very  rich  and 
very  uniform,  nearly  free  from  sulphur  both 
on  the  surface  and  in  depth,  and  carrying  a 
variable  proportion  of  phosphoma,  which  rarely 
exceeds  0-12  per  cent.  The  ore  is  specular, 
containing  over  90  per  cent,  (sometimes  97  per 
cent.)  of  peroxide  of  iron.  Porphyry  is  en- 
closed in  It  in  large  masses  which  can  he  easily 
separated,  apatite  occaMonally  in  small  crystals, 
and  quartz  in  drusy  Mgre^tions  resulting  from 
infiltration  into  smaUcavities  or  fissures.  All 
Iron  monutain  ore  is  magnetic,  some  of  it 
strongly  so,  with  distinct  polarity,  though  the 
greater  part  of  it  acts  but  slightly  on  the 
needle.    The  amount  of  ore  in  this  deposit  is 


beyond  calculation.  The  main  body  h^  a 
thickness  of  at  least  50  ft.,  and  continues  in- 
definitely in  depth.  Some  distance  beyond  the 
base  of  the  monnttdn  an  ai'tesian  well,  sunk  tu 
the  depth  of  153  ft.,  passed  through  iron  ore 
and  clay  10  ft.,  sandstone.  34  ft.,  dolomite  H 
in.,  gray  sandstone  7^  in.,  "hard  bine  rock" 
ar  ft.,  "pnre  iron  ore"  5  ft.,  porphyry  7  ft., 
iron  ore  50  ft.— Klot  Knob,  in  Iron  co.,  6  m. 
8.  of  Iron  mountain,  is  a  conical  hill  nearly 
circular,  about  600  ft.  high  and  a  mile  in  diam- 
eter at  the  base,  composed  chiefly  of  porphyrj-, 
porphyiy  conglomerates,  and  beds  of  hard 
specular  iron  ore.  The  top  is  congloraerat* 
140  ft.  thick,  consisting  of  more  or  less  angu- 
lar pebbles  of  porphyry  cemented  with  iron 
ore,  and  containing  frequent  layers  and  bodies 
of  ore.  The  lowest  layer  of  tJie  conglomerate 
is  in  some  places  workable  as  iron  ore,  the 
matrix  consisting  mainly  of  finely  divided  spec 
nlar  oxide,  with  clay.  Below  this  lies  the  ore 
bed  proper,  40  ft;  thick,  and  divided  into  two  ■ 
beds,  about  31  ft.  above  the  lower  foot  wall, 
by  a  persistent  slate  seam  10  in.  to  13  ft.  thick. 
The  upper  bed  is  distinctly  stratified  fiag  ore, 
and  considerably  letoer  thaii  the  lower,  which 
presents  a  very  compact  and  hard  stratified 
peroxide.  Under  this  ore  bed  is  a  series  of 
porphyries.  The  maximum  superficial  extent 
of  the  ore  bed  appears  to  be  about  200,000 
square  yards.  It  dips  S.  W.  about  13°.  The 
ore  differs  in  quality  from  most  of  the  other 
specular  ores  in  the  state.  It  is  steely  gray 
with  a  tint  of  sky-blue,  very  faint  lustre,  crys- 
talline to  granular  structure,  lamellar  and 
jointed,  and  very  brittle.  The  streak  is  uni- 
formly dark  red.  The  fine  ore  from  the  con- 
glomerate has  polaric  magnetism,  and  aU  the 
Pilot  Knob  ores  are  slightly  attracted  by  a 
magnet,  when  they  are  ground  fine.  Those 
from  the  beds  immediately  above  and  below 
the  slate  seam,  however,  do  not  disturb  an  or- 
dinary compass  needle. — At  Cedar  hiH,  Shep- 
herd mountain,  and  other  localities,  amilar  de- 
posits of  magnetic  speenlar  iron  ore  occur.  Dr. 
Schmidt  holds  that  these  specular  ore  depos- 
its have  been  formed  by  innllration  from  cha- 
lybeate waters.  At  Iron  mountain  he  believes  , 
such  waters  to  have  deposited  oxide  of  iron  in 
numerous  large  and  small  fissures  in  the  por- 
phyries. At  Pilot  Knob  he  believes  the  iron 
ore  beds  to  have  been  formed  by  gradual  re- 
placement of  the  constituents  of  the  porphyry 
with  ore,  effected  by  solutions  similar  to  those 
which  caused  Iron  mountain  and  other  deposits. 
This  view  is  supported  by  chemical  as  weU  as 
geological  couMderations. — The  Iron  mountdn 
company  in  1871  shipped  263,477  tons  of  ore; 
in  1872,  371,474  tons,  of  which  143,431  tons 
were  consumed  in  Missouri.  In  1873  there  were 
16  furnaces  employing  the  ores  of  this  region, 
7  using  charcoal  and  9  stone  coal,  able  to  pro- 
duce in  a  year  of  ten  months'about  170,000 
tons  of  iron.  The  prodnetion  of  1872  was 
126,653  tons,  from  311,177  tons  of  ore,  indi- 
cating a  yield  of  about  60  per  cent,  of  iron 
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from  the  ore.  These  specular  osides  of  the 
azoic  rocks  of  Missouri  are  proving  immensely 
important,  not  onl^  to  the  westem  states,  but 
also  to  the  general  iron  indnstry  of  the  eonntL'y. 
The  demand  for  the  ores  is  lar^e,  on  account  of 
their  richness  and  purity,  which  render  them 
suitable  for  adinij;ture  with  magnetites,  &c.,  of 
other  localities,  and  adapt  them  especially  for 
the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  for  use  in  the 
Bessemer  process,  and  of  wrooght  iron  by  the 
direct  process. 

lltm  ORES.  The  term  iron  ore  is  limited 
to  oxides  of  iron,  either  as  such  or  in  combi- 
nation with  water  or  carbonic  acid.  Other 
compounds  of  iron,  as  for  esample  the  sulphide. 


are  not  adapted  for  iron  making.  The  term  is 
farther  limited  to  deposits  of  sufficient  purity 
and  richness  to  render  smelting  profitable. 
These  factors  differ  in  different  localities.  Both 
the  feme  and  magnetic  oxides  occur  in  nature, 
sometimes  nearly  pnre ;  they  are  called  re- 
spectively hematite  (red  or  anhydrous  hema- 
tite) and  m^etite.  Ferric  oxide  also  occui-s 
in  combination  with  water  in  rarions  definite 
proportions ;  these  compounds  are  called  hy- 
drous or  brown  hematites.  Perrons  oside  is 
a  component  of  many  minerals,  but  only  the 
ferrous  carbonate  is  important  as  an  ore  of 
iron ;  it  is  known  as  spathic  ore.  Mineralogi- 
caily  iron  ores  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 
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cal  purity.  The  hydrous  hematites  are  so  close- 
ly related  in  their  formation,  occurrence,  and 
phy^cal  appearance,  that  their  distinction  is 
sometimes  impossible  without  chemical  analy- 
sis, but  genertdly  the  groups  are  readily  distin- 
gnishable.  The  color  of  the  powder,  or  streak, 
IS  very  characteristic.  Turgif«  here  forms  an 
exception  to  the  rule;  but  it  is  easily  recog- 
nized on  heating,  since  it  decrepitates  and  gives 
off  water.  Nearly  all  the  iron  ores  contMn 
earthy  substances.  These  are  commonly  silic.a, 
alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  &c.;  silica  usually 
predominating.  These  substances  are  removed 
in  the  cinder  on  smelting.  Manganese  aocom- 
pamies  iron  in  neai'ly  all  its  ores,  but  for  the 
most  part  in  small  quantities ;  the  spathic  ores 
contain  the  largest  proportion.  Under  favor- 
able conditions  the  mai^anese  is  reduced  in 
the  furnace  and  unites  with  the  iron ;  usually, 
however,  the  greater  part  goes  into  the  cinder. 
Sulphur  is  found  in  many  ores,  either  in  .the 
form  of  sulphuric  acid  or  as  iron  pyrites.  Ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  smelting,  the 
suJphur  may  enter  either  the  iron  or  the  cinder. 
Phosphorus,  in  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid,  is 
present  inmost  iron  ores,  either  combined  with 
the  oside  of  iron,  or  mechanically  disseminated 
as  apatite  (caleio  phosphate).  It  is  the  most 
dreaded  of  all  the  inipuriiies  of  iron  ores,  since 
no  method  has  l)een  discovered  of  eliminating 
it  in  the  blast  furnace ;  nearly  the  total  amount 


of  phosphorus  in  the  ore  goes  into  the  iron. 
Titanium,  as  titanic  acid,  is  present  in  many 
ores,  especially  magnetites.  It  readers  tlie  ores 
very  difficult  to  smelt  in  the  blast  furnace ;  it 
m  generally  mainly  removed  in  the  cinder,  but 
occasionally  some  of  it  unites  with  the  pig  iron. 
Chromium  in  small  amount  is  hot  an  unusual 
ingredient  of  iron  ores ;  on  smelting  it  prob- 
ably passes  mainly  into  the  pig  iron.  Zinc  is' 
very  commonly  present  in  minute  amounts; 
it  is  completely  volatilized,  and  forms  incrus- 
tations of  white  oxide  around  the  furnaces.  A 
brief  description  of  the  leading  varieties  of  iron 
ore  deposits,  and  their  distribution,  particular- 
ly in  the  United  States,  is  ail  that  will  he 
attempted  in  this  article. — 1.  Hematite.  The 
term  hematite  (Gr.  hipa,  blood)  is  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  sesquioxide  only,  since  this  has 
a  red  powder  ;  but  Theophrastus  speaks  of 
dtfiariTiK'  ^av&i,  or  yellow  hematite — probably 
an  ochreous  limonite.  The  ferric  or  sesquioxide 
occurs  in  several  varieties.  The  speculai'  ore  las 
a  crystalline  structure,  often  forming  beantiful 
splendent  rhombohedral  crystals.  Ibe  famous 
mines  on  the  island  of  Elba,  worked  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  furnish  this  va- 
riety in  great  purity.  Sometimes  the  structnre 
is  foliated  or  micaceous,  giving  the  ore  a  greasy 
appearance  and  feel ;  it  is  then  called  micaceous 
hematite.  The  more  common  varieties  are  the 
compact,  columnar,  and  fibrous.  It  occurs  also 
in  concretiona  or  botryoidal  masses.    Its  color 
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is  brownisk  red  to  iron  black  (red  hematite). 
Occasionally  it  is  earthy  in  character  (red  oeLre). 
An  argillaceous  variety  is  known  as  clay  iron- 
stone, or  at^llaceous  hematite.  It  is  also  often 
oOIitic  in  character.  All  the  varieties  have  the 
red  streak  in  common.  Hematite  is  f  otind  with 
the  iron  partially  replaced  by  titanium,  giving 
rise  to  variona  mineral  species,  such  as  mena- 
cannite  and  ilmenite.  They  have  the  general 
formula  (Ti,  Fe,  Mn,  M_g),Os,  and  contain  from 
3'5  to  5S»  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid.  The  hema- 
tite orea  are  as  a  rule  of  great  pnrity,  and  from 
them  is  made  a  large  proportion  of  the  finer 
varieties  of  iron  and  steel.  Nearly  all  the  Bes- 
semer pig  iron  in  England  and  America  is  made 
from  red  hematite.  "  It  occurs  in  rocks  of  all 
ages.  The  specular  variety  is  mostly  confined 
to  crystalline  or  metamorphic  rooks,  but  is 
also  a  result  of  ^eous  action  abont  some  vol- 
canoes, as  at  Vesuvius.  Many  of  the  geolo^cal 
formations  contain  the  ar^llacecus  variety  or 
clay  ironstone,  which  is  mostly  a  marsh  for- 
mation, or  the  deposit  over  the  bottom  of  shal- 
low, stagnant  water ;  bat  this  kind  of  clay  iron- 
stone (Uiat  giving  a  red  powder)  is  leas  oom- 
mon  than  the  corresponding  variety  of  limon- 
ite  or  siderite.  The  beds  that  occur  in  meta- 
morphic rocks  are  sometimes  of  very  great 
thiokneas,  and,  like  those  of  magnetite  in  the 
same  situation,  have  resulted  from  the  altera- 
tion of  stratified  beds  of  or^  originally  of  marsh 
orimn,  which  were  formed  at  the  same  time 
with  the  enclosing  rocks,  and  underwent  meta- 
morphiam,  or  a  change  to  the  crystalline  con- 
dition, at  the  same  time."  (Dana.)  The  hema- 
tite ores  are  widely  distriboted.  Immense 
beds  oocurinOhi]i,andit  issaid  in  other  South 
American  states.  The  mines  of  ^Norway,  Swe- 
den, Lomune,  Switzerland,  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
and  the  Hartz  also  contain  this  ore.  Unusually 
pure  varieties  are  fonnd  in  the  mountain  lime- 
stone of  the  carboniferous  system  in  Onmber- 
land  and  North  Lancashire,  England ;  and  re- 
markably fine  fibrous  hematite  is  mined  in 
Wales.  At  Bona,  Algeria,  there  are  extensive 
deposits  of  pure  hematite,  which  is  exported 
to  Frauce,  England,  and  the  United  States  for 
the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  immense  deposits  of 
specular  ore  in  the  azoic  rocks  of  the  Mar- 

Juette  region,  south  of  Lake  Snperior.  These 
eposits  probably  consist  chiefly  of  martite, 
which  is  sesquioxide  of  iron  cryst^zing  in 
isometric  forms,  and  supposed  to  be  pseudo- 
morphous  after  "magnetite.  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  Marquette  ore  beds  wore  once 
all  magnetite  in  composition,  and  have  been 
changed  to  seaquioside  by  the  addition  of 
oxygen.  Some  of  these  deposits  present  mass- 
es of  absolutely  pure  ferric  oxide ;  the  major- 
ity, however,  are  more  or  less  silicious,  contain- 
ing streaks  and  masses  of  jasper.  The  amount 
of  sulphnr  and  phosphorus  is  small,  and  the 
ores  are  consequently  well  adapted  for  the 
mannfaotnre  of  steel.  They  furnish  a  lat^ 
proportion  of  the  Bessemer  pig  iron  of  the 
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United  States.  Missouri,  which  is  one  of  tlie 
richest  states  in  iron,  ores  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  contains  specular  ore  in  por- 
phyry and  in  sandstone,  as  well  as  in  dis- 
turbed and  drifted  deposits,  and  also  strata  and 
drifted  deposits  of  compact  and  earthy  red 
hematites,  supposed  to  he  in  many  cases  the 
product  of  an  alteration  of  the  specular  ores. 
The  most  famoas  deposits  are  those  of  Iron 
mountain  and  Pilot  Knob.  At  Iron  mountain, 
which  is  the  largest  ore  deposit  in  Missouri,  a 
hill  of  decomposed  porphyry  250  ft.  high  is 
traversed  by  numerous  ore  seams,  and  cut  in 
two  by  an  enormous  vein  of  specular  ore  from 
40  to  60  ft.  thick,  besides  being  covered  with 
surface  ore  in  rounded  bowlders  and  fragments 
of  variable  size,  in  a  stratum  usually  from  1  to 
5  ft.  thick.  At  Pilot  Knob  the  ore  is  not  in 
veins,  but  forms  a  r^nlar  bed  in  the  porphyry 
of  bine  conglomerate.  Shepherd  mountain. 
Cedar  hill,  and  other  localities  show  similar 
deposits.  The  Missoari  specular  deposits  in 
sandstone  belong  to  the  lower  Silurian  forma- 
tion, and  seem  to  have  been  originally  formed 
in  lenticular  shape.  The  red  hematites  of  the 
carboniferous  formation  of  Missouri  extend 
over  large  areas,  as  beds  impregnating  or  re- 
placing the  ferruginous  sandstone.  All  the 
Missouri  specular  iron  is  more  or  less  magnetic, 
and  in  some  cases  it  possesses  polarity.  Specu- 
lar ores  and  massive  or  earthy  and  o6litic  red 
hematites  occur  in  the  great  azoio  r^on  of 
nortliern  New  York,  in  St.  Lawrence,  Clinton, 
and  other  counties.  The  Sterling,  Parish,  and 
other  mines  are  famous.  The  Rossie  hematites 
are  now  bron^t  in  considerable  quantity  to 
the  Iludson  river,  for  smelting  with  the  mag- 
netites of  Lake  Champlfdn.  It  is  said  that 
these  hematites  are  so  neai'ly  pure  as  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  pig.  In  North 
and  South  Carolina  a  micaceous  fei'ric  oxide 
in  schistose  rocks,  called  itahiryte  or  specular 
schist,  ocenrs.  It  is  found  also  in  great  beds 
in  Canada.  In  some  parts  it  is  a  rich  ore  of 
iron,  and  in  others  passes  into  ordinary  chlo- 
ride schists.  The  I^urentian  system  in  Can- 
ada contains  beds  of  hematites,  or  olMst  iron 
ore,  in  large  irregular  masses,  its  on  Lake  Ni- 

gissing,  arranged  in  the  planes  of  stratiflcation. 
imilar  ore  occurs  in  amall  beds  in  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone.  Specular  ores  occur  in  Mary- 
land, Vii^nia,  and  other  southern  states,  hut 
do  not  yet  constitute  so  important  a  source  of 
iron  production  as  the  brown  hematites,  mag- 
netite^, and  ai^llaceons  carbonates.  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  also  present  red  hematite 
deposits,  the  largest  of  which  is  on  the  Aroos- 
took river  in  the  former  state.  The  finest  iron 
ore  of  this  vai-iety  yet  discovered  west  of  the 
Missouri  river  ia  the  deposit  of  red  hematit* 
near  Rawlins,  Wyoming  territory.  It  is  mas- 
sive and  very  pure,  and  has  been  mined  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  shipped  to  Salt  L^e, 
where  it  has  been  charged  in  the  lead-smelt- 
ing furnaces,  as  a  flux  for  the  production  of 
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an  iron  slag. — 2.  Hydrom  or  Brown  Hematite 
(brown  ore,  bog  ore,  ochre,  lake  ore,  marsh 
ore).  The  brown  hematiWs  belong  to  the  most 
recent  iron  formations,  and  occar  in  great 
abundxmce.  They  oonstitnte  a  series,  in  which 
the  phjsiod  characters  vary  as  the  proportion 
of  water  diminishes,  passing  from  earthy  va- 
rieties having  a  yellowish  strealt  to  compact 
masses,  with  brown  streak  inclining  to  red. 
Targite,  which,  has  the  lowest  amount  of  wa- 
ter, and  is  therefore  nearest  to  red  hematite, 
has  drcady  a  red  streak.  The  usual  condi- 
tion of  hydration  is  that  of  limonite,  which 
may  he  regarded  as  the  typical  brown  hema- 
tite. The  other  varieties  enumerated  are  es- 
ceptional  This  ore  occurs  in  a  great  variety 
of  conditions,  as  earthy  or  ochreous  masses,  or 
in  concretionary,  stalactitic,  or  hard,  compact, 
mMttmillary,  and  botryoidal  aggregations.  It 
lias  often  a  distinct  fossiliferous  character,  and 
is  associated  with  vegetable  and  animal  re- 
mains. All  the  varieties  yield  water  when 
heated,  and  all  except  tuipt*  give  a  yellowish 
or  brownish  streak.  Brown  hematites  difier 
widely  as  regards  purity.  Usually  they  contain 
considerable  silica  and  phosphoric  and  some- 
times sulphuric  acid,  and  are  consequeDtly 
rarely  employed  exclusively  for  the  finer  vari- 
eties of  iron  and  steel.  They  however  snpply 
a  large  proportion  of  the  iron  that  is  used  for 
castings.  "  Limonite  occurs  in  secondary  or 
more  recent  deposits,  in  beds  associated  at 
times  with  barite,  siderite,  oalcite,  aragonite, 
and  quartz,  and  often  with  ores  of  manganese : 
also  as  a  modem  marsh  deposit.  It  is  in  all 
oases  a  result  of  the  alteration  of  other  ores, 
through  exposure  to  moisturCj  air,  and  carbon- 
ic or  organic  acids,  and  is  derived  lai^ely  from 
the  change  of  pyrite,  siderite,  magnetite,  and 
various  mineral  species  (such  as  mica,  horn- 
blende, and  augite),  which  contain  iron  in  the 
protoxide  state.  It  consequently  occupies,  as 
a  bog  ore,  marshy  places  over  most  countries 
of  the  ^obe,  into  which  it  has  been  borne  by 
streamlets  from  the  hills  around ;  and  in  the 
more  compact  form  it  occurs  in  stalactites  as 
well  as  in  tuberose  and  other  concretionary* 
forms,  frequentiy  making  beds  in  the  rocks 
which  contain  the  minerals  that  have  been  al- 
tered into  it.  In  moist  places,  where  a  slug- 
psh  streamlet  flows  into  a  marsh  or  pool,  a 
rust-yellow  or  brownish  yellow  deposit  often 
covers  the  bottom,  and  an  iridescent  film  the 
snrface  of  the  water ;  the  deposit  is  a  growmg 
bed  of  bog  ore.  The  iron  is  transported  in 
solution  as  a  protoxide  carbonate  in  carbonated 
waters,  a  sulphate,  or  as  a  salt  of  an  organic 
acid.  The  limonite  beds  of  the  Green  moun- 
tain region  were  shown  by  Percival  to  be  al- 
tered beds  of  pjritiferous  micaceous  and  argil- 
laceous schist ;  and  the  same  is  held  by  Lesley 
as  true  also  of  the  other  beds  of  the  Atlantic 
border,  from  New  England  and  Ifew  York, 
through  Pennsylvania  (Mt.  Alto  region  and 
others),  to  Tennessee  aud  Alabama."  (Dana.) 
Brown  hematite  is  the  most  universally 


fused  of  all  the  ores  of  iron,  and  furnipljes  a 
large  proportion  of  the  iron  of  the  world,  in 
the  United  States  it  is  distributed  very  widely 
and  abundantly.  Large  deposits  occur  in  New 
Ei^land,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Salisbury  and  Eent,  Coun.,  and  in  Columbia 
and  Dutchess  counties,  H.  T.  The  ores  of 
tliese  deposits  are  highly  prized.  Similar  de- 
posits of  limonite  are  traced  in  a  zone  extend- 
ing from  the  Hudson  river  to  Alabama,  along 
the  line  of  the  north  flank  of  the  South  moun- 
tain, Blue  Eidge,  and  Smoky  mountain  range, 
and  also  in  the  lower  Silurian  limestone  val^ 
leys  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir^nia,  Nittany 
valley,  Ejshicoquilis,  &c. ;  and  again,  under 
similar  geological  conditions,  in  !^st  Tennes- 
see, where  the  deposits  near  Embreeville  are 
estimated  by  Lesley,  Maynard,  and  others  to 
contain  many  millions  of  tons  of  excellent 
ore.  Western  North  Carolina  and  northwest- 
lem  Georgia  contain  portions  of  the  same 
zone,  which  ends  in.  the  magnificent  deposits 
of  Alabama.  The  siderite  clay  ironstones  of 
the  carboniferous  and  other  rocks  frequent- 
ly furnish  \>j  oxidation  deposits  of  brown  he- 
matite. This  is  the  case  particularly  near  the 
outcrop,  but  sometimes  also  fhroaghout  large 
deposits.  The  lignites  of  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado, and  Mentha  are  accompanied  by  ores 
of  this  character.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the 
Appalachian  re^on,  for  instance  at  Brady's 
Bend,  Pennsylvania,  in  "West  Virginia,  and 
elsewhere,  and  among  the  carboniferous  iron 
ore  deposits  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  &c. 
Large  deposits  of  hmonite  occur  in  dolomite, 
associated  witii  zinc  ores,  in  Arkansas.  Texas 
is  also  abundantly  supplied  with  this  ore. 
Brown  hematite  (bog  ore  and  ochre)  is  found 
in  large  quantities  in  Canada,  particularly 
in  the  St,  Lawrence  valley,  where  it  overlies 
superficial  deposits  of  clay  and  sand.  The  dis- 
tribution of  brown  iron  ores  in  other  countries. 
is  so  nearly  universal  Uiat  the  locahties  need 
not  be  named.  It  may  be  remarked  tliat  the 
extensive  deposits  of  Styria  aud  Carinthia  in 
Austria,  and  of  Nassau  on  the  Rhine,  are  cele- 
brated for  their  purity  and  freedom  from 
phosphorus — an  element  which,  by  reason  of 
the  usual  organic  origin  of  such  deposits,  ib 
inost  likely  to  be  found  in  them.  The  univer- 
sality of  this  ore  naturally  follows  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  ultimate  result  of  the  chemi- 
cal metamorphosis  of  all  other  kinds  of  iron 
ore ;  so  that  wherever  any  ore  of  iron  is  ex- 
posed to  oxidizing  agencies  and  moisturoj  some 
foiTQ  of  limonite  or  hydrated  ferric  oxide  of 
iron  is  certain  to  occur.  The  term  limonite  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  leipiiv^  moist  grassy 
land,  and  refers  to  that  variety  which  is  known 
as  bog  ore  or  marsh  ore.  Famous  oclireous 
deposits  occur  at  Brandon,  VL  At  Pointe  du 
Lac  and  St.  Ann,  Jfontmorend,  Canada,  are 
remarkable  localities  of  the  ochre,  and  at  the 
latter  place  it  is  seen  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion. The  deposit  varies  from  4  to  17  ft.  in 
'  covers  an  area  of  four  acres. — 
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8.  Spathic  Ore,  or  Siderite.  This  ore  is  never 
found  as  pure  ferrous  carbonate,  part  of  tlie 
iron  being  invariably  replaced  by  mauganese, 
lime,  or  magnesia.  The  percentage  of  iron 
given  in  tlie  table  above  ia  tberefore  theoreti- 
cal, and  Ib  never  perfectly  attained.  The  ore 
is  found  crystallized,  massive,  and  concretion- 
ary; in  the  latter  form  it  is  ciiUed  spheroside- 
rite.  It  is  for  many  purposes  the  most  valu- 
able ore  of  ii-on,  owing  to  its  general  freedom 
from  injurious  ingredients,  its  easy  reduci- 
bility,  and  the  presence  of  manganese  (from  1 
to  10  per  cent,  of  oxide,  exceptionally  as  high 
es  25  per  cent.),  vrhich  always  enhances  its 
value.  It  is  not  very  extensively  distributed  in 
nature,  but  a  few  looaliWes  contain  it  in  la:^ 
deposits.  It  is  almost  the  only  material  used 
in  the  preparation  of  spiegeleiaen.  (See  Iron.) 
Ferrous  cai'bonate  also  forms  the  basis  of  the 
carboniferous  blackband  ores,  and  of  most 
of  the  elay  ironstones,  which  are  very  exten- 
sively distributed.  The  ferrous  carbonate  is  in 
these  ores  intimately  associated  with  arpUa- 
ceons,  ^licious,  and  often  carbonaceous  matter. 
It  frequently  contains  also  sulphur  as  iron 
pyrites,  and  phosphorus  as  calcio  phosphate. 
These  ores  are  therefore  much  less  pure  than 
tlie  spathic  ore  properly  so  called,  and  yield 
irons  of  a  much  inferior  character.  The  car- 
bonated ores,  when  heated,  lose  their  carbonic 
acid,  and  their  ferrous  oxide  is  converted  into 
magnetic  oxide.  They  are  always  calcined  be- 
fore smelting.  The  carboniferous  btackbands 
contain  usually  from  15  to  30  per  cent  of 
carbon,  and  may  be  roasted  without  the  addi- 
tion of  fuel.  On  roasting  they  lose  half 
their  weight.  Spathic  ore  becomes  brown  or 
brownish  black  on  exposure,  owing  to  a  pei'- 
oxidation  of  the  iron  and  its  passing  mto 
limonite;  and  by  a  subsequent  loss  of  water  it 
may  pass  into  red  hematite.  The  occurrence 
of  spathic  ore  is  limited  principally  to  the 
orystelline  slates  and  the  older  sedimentary 
rocks,  the  most  extensive  and  characteristic 
deposits  being  in  the  Devonian  formation. 
The  most  noted  localities  are  Siegen,  Bhenish 
Prussia;  Kamsdorf  and  Stahlberg  in  Thurin- 
^a;  OsnabrUck  in  Westphalia;  the  Erzberg 
near  Eisenerz  in  JStyria,  in  the  Devonian ;  and 
the  Erzberg  neai-  Httttenberg  in  Oarinthia. 
England  has  also  deposits  in  the  Brendan 
hills  iu  Somersetahire,  and  at  Esmoor,  South 
Moulton,  and  Walscott  in  Devonshire ;  also  at 
Weardale,  Durham.  A  remarkable  series  of 
deposits  of  impure  or  earthy  cai'bonate  is  found 
in  the  different  members  of  the  Has  formation 
in  the  Cleveland  hills.  North  riding  of  York- 
shire, England.  The  main  deposit  is  in  the  mid- 
dle lias,  showing  a  workable  seam  from  8  to  13 
ft.  thick ;  it  is  believed  to  extend  thronghout  the 
whole  of  Cleveland  proper.  In  this  region  of 
England  the  manufacture  of  iron,  hm  reached 
a  higher  stage  of  development  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  principal  deposit 
of  siderite  ill  the  United.  States  is  at  Eosbury, 
Conn.,  in  a  vein  of  quartz,  traversing  gneiss. 


The  clay  ironstones  are  met  with  in  both  the 
carboniferous  and  tertiary  (brown  coal)  forma- 
tions. In  England,  ScoUand,  Westphalia,  and 
other  re^ons,  the  blackband  ore  (carbonaceous 
carbonate)  forms  the  basis  of  an  extensive  in- 
dustiy.  This  ore,  as  found  in  Westphalia,  con- 
tains an  extraoi'dinary  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid,  in  some  layers  as  much  as  30  to  liO  per 
cent.,  and  in  otlisrs  20  to  25  per  cent.  The 
blackband  ores  are  of  subordinate  importance 
in  the  United  States,  though  they  have  been 
found  in  the  coal  regions  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, Earthy  carbonates  occur  extensively 
in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  &c. — i. 
Magnetite.  Magnetic  iron  ore  occurs  generally 
in  large  masses,  but  with  distinctly  crystolline 
structure.  It  also  occurs  in  the  form  of  sand, 
concentrated  by  Hnviatile  or  lidal  action  from 
the  dfibris  of  rocks  containing  it.  It  is  readily 
recognized  by  its  black  color  and  streak,  and  by 
its  being  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  Thessalian  district  of  Mag- 
nesia, bordering  on  Macedonia,  or,  according 
to  Pliny,  from  Magnes,  w^ho  fii'st  discovered  it. 
There  is  a  magnesian  vai-iety  in  which  part  of 
the  ferrous  oxide  is  replaced  by  magnesia,  and 
a  titaniferous  variety  in  which  a  part  of  the 
iron  is  replaced  by  titanium.  This  variety 
bears  the  same  relation  to  magnetite  as  iserine 
to  hematite.  The  amount  of  titanic  acid  varies 
through  wide  limits.  Magnetic  ore  is  often 
found  in  a  state  of  almost  absolute  purity;  more 
generally  it  is  associated  with  apatite  (calcic 
phosphate),  iron  pyrites  and  other  sulphides, 
quartz,  and  earthy  ingredients.  It  supplies  a 
large  amount  (rf  the  finest  iron  and  steel  of  com- 
merce. The  iron,  industry  of  Sweden  is  based 
aimostly  entirely  on  magnetic  ores.  "  Magne- 
tite is  mostly  confined  to  crystalline  rooks,  and 
is  most  abundant  in  metamorphic  rocks,  though 
found  also  in  grains  in  eruptive  rocks.  In  the 
azoic  system,  the  beds  are  of  immense  extent, 
and  occur  under  the  same  conditions  as  those 
of  hematite.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  most  of 
the  massive  variety  of  corundum  called  emery. 
By  deoxidation  through  organic  matter  it  is 
changed  to  protoxide,  which  may  become  a 
carbonate;  by  oxidation  it  becomes  hematite." 
(Dana.)  The  principal  European  occurrences' 
of  magnetic  ore  are  at  Arendal  in  Norway; 
Dalarne,  Westmaniand,  Wermland,  Dannemora, 
Utfi,  and  Smaland  in  Sweden  ;  in  Finland,  and 
in  IJie  Ural.  In  tlie  United  States  there  are 
are  vast  beds  in  the  azoic  of  the  Adirondack 
region,  Warren,  Esses,  and  Clinton  counties, 
in  northern  New  York ;  also  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  in  Morris,  Sussex,  WaiTen,  and  Passaic 
COunHes,  where  it  is  found  in  beds  conform- 
able witli  the  azoic  gneiss,  and  also  intimately 
disseminated  in  the  gneisac  strata.  In  eastern 
Pennsylvania  there  are  several  localities,  the 
most  noted  being  Cornwall  in  Lebanon  co.  In 
Canada  it  is  found  at  Hull,  Grenville,  Madoc, 
&c.  In  North  Carolina,  at  Greensboro,  there  is 
an  extensive  titaniferous  belt  of  magnetites. 
Large  deposits  are  known  in  Sierra  co.,  Cali- 
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fomia,  and  in.  Oregon. — 5.  Franhlinite.     This 


tite,  Lut  part  of  the  iron  is  replaced  bj- 
ganese  and  zinc.  Its  fonnala  is  (Fe,  Mn, 
Zu)0,  (Fe,  Mn),0..  It  crystalUzes  in  tlie  iso- 
metric system ;  Bpecific  gravity  about  5  ;  hard- 
ness 5'5  to  6'6 ;  streak  dark  reddish  brown. 
It  contains  about  46  per  cent,  of  iron,  IT  of 
manganese,  and  13-5  of  zinc.  It  occurs  at 
Franklin  furnace  and  Stirling  Hill,  N.  J,  It 
is  first  treated  to  extract  the  zinc,  and  the  resi- 
dues are  then  smelted  for  spiegeleisen. — The 
reducibilitj  of  iron  ores  depends  more  on  their 
molecular  structure  than  their  chemical  compo- 
sition. Wbile  the  natni-al  magnetites  are  classed 
with  the  more  refractory  ores,  owing  to  their 
dense  structure,  the  magnetic  oxide  resuiting 
from  the  roasting  of  spathic  ore  is  reduced 
with  ease.  The  same  contrast  is  noticed  be 
tween  the  anhydrous  and  hydrous  hemifites  — 
The  distribution  of  the  iron  ores  of  tl  e  Unite  1 
States,  with  relation  to  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  mineral  fuel,  baa  been  well  stated 
in  the  "Report  on  Iron  and  St«el'  of  Mr 
Abram  8.  Hewitt,  United  States  commissioner 
to  the  Paris  exposition  of  1887,  as  foUows 
"  The  position  of  the  coal  measures  of  the  Uni 
t«d  States  su^ests  the  idea  of  a  gigantic  bowl 
filled  with  treasure,  the  outer  rim  of  which 
skirts  along  the  Atlantic  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
and  thence  returning  by  the  plains  which  he 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
passes  by  the  great  lakes  to  the  place  of  begin 
ning,  on  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  The  rim  of  this  basin  is  filled  with  ei 
haustJess  stores  of  iron  ore  of  every  vanety 
and  of  the  best  quality.  In  seeking  the  natural 
channels  of  water  communication,  whether  on 
the  north,  eaflt,  south,  or  west,  the  coal  must 
cut  this  metalliferous  rim,  and  in  tnrn  the  iron 
ores  may  be  carried  back  to  the  coal  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  carbonifeions 
ores,  which  are  quite  as  abundant  in  the  United 
States  as  they  are  in  England,  but  hitherto 
have  been  left  unwrought,  in  consequence  of 
the  cheaper  rate  of  procuring  the  richer  ores 
from  the  rim  of  the  basin.  Along  the  Atlantic 
slope,  in  the  highland  range  from  the  borfei-s 
of  the  Hudson  river  to  the  state  of  Georgia,  a 
distance  of  1,000  miles,  is  found  the  great  mag 
neiac  range,  traversing  seven  entire  states  in 
its  length  and  course.  Parallel  with  tiiis  m 
the  great  limestone  valley,  which  lies  along  the 
margin  of  tlie  coal  field,  are  the  brown  htmi 
tites,  in  such  qnantities  at  some  point"  espe 
dally  in  Vii-ginia,  Tennessee,  and  Alal  amu  as 
fairly  to  stagger  Uie  ima^nation.  And  finally 
in  the  coal  basin  is  a  stratum  of  fos^ferous 
ore,  beginning  in  a  comparatively  thin  se'im  m 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  terminating  in  the 
state  of  Alabama,  in  a  bed  of  15  feet  m  ti  ick 
ness,  over  which  the  horseman  may  nde  for 
more  than  100  miles.  Beneath  this  bed  but 
still  above  water  level,  are  to  be  found  the  coal 
seams,  exposed  upon  mountain  sides,  wliose 
flanks  are  covered  with  magnificent  timber. 
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IRON  ORES 

aviiilablo  either  for  raining  purposes  or  the 
manufacture  of  charooa!  iron.  Passing  west- 
ward, in  Arkansas  and  Missouri  is  reached  that 
wonderfnl  range  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  which, 
in  mountains  ri^g  hnndreds  of  feet  ahove 
the  surface,  or  in  heds  beneath  the  soil,  culmi- 
nates at  Lalie  Superior  in  deposits  of  ore  which 
excite  the  wonder  of  all  beholders ;  and  return- 
ing tlienoe  to  the  Atlantic  slope,  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks  of  New  York,  h  a  vast  undeveloped 
re^on,  watered  by  rivers  whose  heda  are  of 
iron,  and  traversed  by  mountdns  whose  foun- 
dations are  laid  upon  the  same  material ;  while 
in  and  among  the  coal  beds  themselves  are 
found  scattered  deposits  of  hematite  and  fos- 
siliferous  ores,  which,  by  their  close  proiimity 
to  the  coal,  have  inaugurated  the  iron  industry 
of  our.  day.  From  these  vast  treasures  the 
world  may  draw  its  supply  for  centuries  to 
come,  and  with  these  the  inquirer  may  rest  con- 
tented, witJiout  further  question;  for  all  the 
coal  of  the  rest  of  the  world  might  be  deposit- 
ed within  this  iron  rim,  and  its  squai'e  miles 
would  not  occupy  one  quarter  of  the  coal  ai'ea 
of  the  United  States." — ITie  table  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  gives  analyses  of  various  ores  from 
difEerent  KHwlities,  indicated  by  numbers  as  fol- 
lows :  A.  Hematites.  1.  Whitehaven,  Cumber- 
land, England.  2,  Iron  mountain,  Missouri; 
specular  ore  from  vein.  (The  phosphoric  apid  is 
the  average  of  four  determinations  in  as  many 
samples,  varying  from  0'262  to  O'OSl  per  cent.) 
3.  Pilot  Knob,  Missouri ;  specular  ore  from 
mwnorehed.  B.  Hydrmia  Hematitea.  4.  Lake 
ore,  Sweden.  (Phosphoric  acid  varies  from 
O'OSl  tol'218peroent)  5.  Katahdin  fumitce, 
Piscataquis  oo..  Me.,  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  iron  pyrites.  6.  Silicious  ore,  York 
CO.,  Pa.  7.  Pennsylvania  furnace  ore-bank. 
Centre  co..  Pa,  0.  Carbonates.  I.  Spathic  ore. 
8.  Miisner  Stahlherg,  Prussia.  9.  Calcined 
g)athio  ore  from  Altenberg,  Styria,  used  for 
Bessemer  process  at  Neuberg.  10.  Brendon 
hill,  Somersetshire,  England.  11.  Earthy  car- 
bonates. 11.  Gubbin  ironstoae,  Dadley,  S.  Staf- 
fordshire. En^and.  12.  Sphcerosiderite  from 
Ahaus,  Prussia,  13.  Eston,  Cleveland,  Eng-' 
land;  main  seam.  14.  Carbonate  ore  from 
Payette  co.,  Pa.  III.  Blackband.  IB.  Shel- 
ton,  N.  StafEordshire,  England.  16.  Wesl^ 
phidian  blackband,  low  grade.  IT.  Best  West- 
phali  an,  roasted,  D,  Magnetites.  18.  Danne- 
mora  ore,  Sweden.  19.  Granrot  ore,  Sweden. 
20.  Lake  Ohampiain,  "new  bed"  ore,  unusual- 
ly free  from  apatite.  21.  A  sample  from  New 
Hope  mine,  Morris  co.,  N.  J.  (The  ores  in 
northern  New  Jersey  are  very  variable  in  re- 
gard to  silica  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  for- 
mer varies  from  2  to  40  per  cent.,  the  ktter 
from  0  to  3  per  cent.  Low  percentages  of  both 
silica  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  freedom  from 
sulphnr,  are  usual.)  22.  Titaniferous,  from 
Greensboro,  W.  C.  The  following  table  shows 
the  amount  of  -sulphur  and  phosphorus  con- 
tained in  most  of  the  Swedish  and  in  some  of 
the  Prussian  ores ; 


Kftstelp.  Sweaen,  mi«netito 

Perehytton,  "  ■■        

Manias.        "  "        

Hilling,        •'  "        

Fisgns,   Byberg,  and  Nybecg,  Sn 

FStdIo,  SHedeu,"iDa£Detlu!! !!!!!!! 

etcnebo.'       "  "       '.'.'.'.'.'.','.'. 

Dannemora,  ■'  "        

Near  Wiesbadea.  Proadii,  red  hemstli 
-     Coblentz,  

"    Wiesbaden,      "  a      - 

Limburg,  "       spathic  ore 

Westpballii,  "       blackband 

Westphalia.      ' 


Sulphur,    PLapfao- 
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— Treatment  qf  Orm.  Iron  ores  are  generally 
used  in  the  blast  fnmaee  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  are  mined,  but  sometimes  they 
ai'e  submitted  to  apreliminary  treatment.  The 
carbonate  ores  are  invariably  roasted  before 
smelting.  This  drives  off  the  carbonic  acid; 
the  ferrous  is  converted  into  magnetic  oxide ; 
and  the  ore  is  rendered  not  only  richer  but 
much  more  porous,  and  thereby  more  readily 
reduced.  Ores  containing  much  sulphnr  are 
dso  roasted  with  access  of  tor,  and  the  greater 
part  of  th?  sulphur  is  driven  off  as  sulphurous 
acid.  Heavy  compact  ores  are  occasionally 
roasted  to  render  tnem  friable.  Eoasting  may 
be  effected  in  open  heaps  or  within  brick  walls 
by  piling  the  ore  and  fuel  (wood  or  bi-ush)  in 
layers,  and  allowing  it  to  bum  out.  This 
method  is  far  less  thorough  and  efficient  than 
roasting  in  shaft  furnaces.  In  the  latter  ease 
the  fuel  (small  coal)  and  ore  may  be  charged 
alternately,  or  gas  (from  the  blast  furnace  or 
suitable  generators)  may  be  used.  The  opera- 
tion is  continuous.  Brown  hematites  often 
occur  mixed  largely  with  clay  and  other  earthy 
matters ;  they  are  then  submitted  to  a  dressing 
or  concentrating  process  by  washing,  in  which 
the  lighter  clay  is  washed  off  and  the  heavier 
ore  remains. — -Foi^  and  miU  cinders,  produced 
in  puddling  and  heating  iron,  are  very  rich  in 
iron,  containing  from  40  to  75  per  cent.  Al- 
though, strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  ores  of 
iron,  yet  they  are  used  for  reduction  in  the 
blast  furnace.  Their  ase  in  large  quantity  is 
attended  with  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  fa- 
cility with  which  they  melt  and  escape  reduc- 
tion. Puddling  cinder,  moreover,  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  impurities  of  the  iron  fi'om 
which  it  is  made,  and  yields  therefore  interior 
iron.  Eoasting  renders  the  cinder  more  infu- 
sible, and  also  efleots  a  partial  purification. 

IRONS,  Wllttan  Jeeiali,  an  Enghsh.elergyinan 
and  author,  born  at  Hoddesden,  Hertfordshire, 
Sept  12,  1813,  He  graduated  at  Queen's  col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1833,  was  some  time  a  curate  in 
the  suburbs  of  London,  afterward  vicar  of  Barfe- 
way,  Hertfoi-dshire,  and  of  Brompton,  Middle- 
sex, and  in  I8H0  was  made  prebendary  of  St 
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Paul's,  London.  In  1870  he  was  chosen  Bamp- 
ton  lectarer,  aad  the  same  year  became  rector 
of  Wadingham,  Lincolnshire,  and  rural  dean. 
Dr.  Irons  has  published  a  nnmber  of  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  are :  "  The  Whole 
Doctrine  of  Final  Oanaea"  (1836);  "Parochial 
Lectures"  (three  series,  183T-'47);  "The  The- 
ory of  Development  examined "  (1846);  "  Ser- 
mon3forthePeople"(2  vols.,  1869);  "TheBible 
aBd  its  Interpreters,  its  Miracles  and  Prophe- 
cies;" "The  Idea  of  the  National  Olmrch" 
(1861),  in  the  volume  of  "Replies  to  Essays 
and  JEJeyiews;"  and  "Christianity  as  tanght  by 
St.  Paul"  (Bampton lectures,  18T0). 

IROHTOV,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Law- 
rence CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river,  14S  m.  above 
Oindnnati,  and  100  in.  S.  by  E.  of  Oolumhns; 
pop.  in  ISeO,  3,691 ;  in  1870, 5,689.  It  is  built 
above  the  highest  floods,  at  the  foot  of  lofty 
hills,  in  the  centre  of  the  "Hanging  Rock" 
iron  region,  embracing  a  portion  of  8.  Ohio 
and  N,  E.  Kentucky,  of  which  it  is  the  princi- 
pal business  point.    Its  iron  trade  amounts  ' " 


it  with  tlie  N.  part  of  the  county.  It  is  light- 
ed with  gas,  supplied  with  wat«r  by  tlie  Holly 
system,  and  contains  f oar  blast  furnaces,  two 
rolling  mills,  a,  nail  factory,  a  machine  shop, 
a  stJjve  and  hollow  ware  foundery,  two  boiler 
works,  a  hoe.  factory,  two  saw  and  planing 
mills,  a  iMat-bnUding  establishment,  a  tannery, 
two  breweries,  two  national  banks,  several 
graded  public  schools  including  a  high  school, 
a  tri-weekly,  a  semi-weekly,  and  three  weekly 
(one  Gennan)  newspapers,  and  15  churches. 
Ironton  was  laid  out  in  1849  by  the  Ohio  iron 
and  coal  company,  and  was  incorporated  as  a 
city  in  1865, 

lEOQPOIS,  or  Six  Natlnis,  a  confederation  of 
Indians  formerly  occupying  central  New  York, 
and  exercising  controlling  influence  over  all 
surrounding  tribes.  They  consisted  when  first 
known  to  uie  French  of  five  nations :  the  Ag- 
megue  (called  Maqnas  or  Mohawks  by  their 
Al^nquin  neighbors),  the  Oneida,  Onondagas, 
Cayugas,  and  Senecas.  Lakes  or  rivers  bearing 
these  names  still  mark  the  places  of  their  resi- 
dence. As  a  league  they  called  themselves  Ho- 
denosaunee  or  Hotinonsionni,  meaning  "  they 
form  ft  cabin."  Of  this  cabin  lie  fire  was  in  the 
centre  at  Onondaga,  and  the  Mohawk  was  the 
door.  Each  tribe  bad  its  name  aa  a  collection 
of  individuals,  and  a  symbolical  name  as  a  hoAy 
corporate;  thus  the  Mohawk  tribe  was  the 
She  Bear.  According  to  their  own  tradition, 
they  redded  on  the  St  Lawrence  as  far  down 
as  Gasp6,  but  were  driven  liaok  aonth  of  Lake 
Ontario  by  the  Algonquin  tribes.  From  this 
it  may  be  inferred  that  those  found  by  Carfier 
at  Montreal  in  1534  were  really  Iroquois.  Soon 
afterward  the  Snsqnehannaa,  a  kindred  tribe, 
neai-ly  exterminated  the  Mohawks.  When 
Ohamplain  began  to  settle  Canada  he  found  the 
Iroquois  at  war  with  all  the  Canada  Indians, 
from  the  Hnrons  on  Lal;e  Huron  to  the  Micmacs 
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the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  May,  ItiOO, 
Ohamplain  with  some  Hurons  and  Montagnais 
defeated  an  Iroquois  force  on  Lake  Ohamplain. 
In  1G15  he  joined  the  Hurons  in  an  expedition 
agiunst  a  town  not  far  from  Onondaga.  But 
the  Iroquois  made  a  firm  peace  with  the  Dutch, 
and,  obtaining  firearms,  invaded  Canada  in 
1621.  They  also  made  war  on  the  Mohegans, 
and  killed  the  Dutch  commander  at  Albany, 
who  had  joined  their  enemies.  When  the 
French  recovered  Canada  in  1633  they  found 
the  Iroquois  dominant.  In  1639  they  deatroy- 
"  a  town  of  the  Dinondadies;  in  1643  they 
aS  all  oommunicfttion  between  the  Hurons 
and  the  French,  defeated  a  laree  party,  and  cap- 
tured a  Jesuit  missionary.  They  made  peace 
in  1643,  but  renewed  the  war  in  1646,  killing 
Father  Jogues  and  Piskaret,  a  great  Monta- 
gnais chief.  They  then  beset  the  French  and 
their  aliies  with  large  forces,  compelling  the 
Hnrons  to  abandon  some  towns.  Others  were 
taken  by  storm  in  1648-'9,  and  numbers  of  the 
Hurons  perished  with  their  missionai'ies.  One 
whole  division  of  the  Hurons  submitted  and 
re  incorporated  among  the  Senecas.  The 
iquois  then  subdued  tne  Dinondadies  and 
the  Neutral  nation.  In  1651  they  nearly  anni- 
hilated the  Attikamegnes  and  besi^ed  Three 
Rivers,  killing  the  French  governor  of  the  town. 
They  then  absorbed  many  of  the  fugitive  Hu- 
rons who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  French; 
but  being  pressed  by  the  Eries  and  Susquehan- 
naa,  they  made  peace  with  the  French,  who 
began  a  settlement  at  Onondi^  in  1666.  They 
also  renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Dutch. 
While  French  missionaries  were  laboring  to 
convert  them,  they  crushed  the  Fries,  Tiogas, 
and  other  tribes,  and  carried  their  operations 
from  the  Abenakis  on  the  east  to  the  Illinois 
on  the  west  and  the  Susqnehannaa  on  the  south. 
They  soon  made  war  on  the  French  and  defied 
New  England.  Garakontliie,  the  Onondaga 
chief,  restored  peaee  with  the  French  in  1665, 
although  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas  kept  up 
the  war  till  1666,  when  the  French  twice  in- 
vaded the  Mohawk  country.  Then  for  a  time 
French  missions  were  renewed  in  their  conn- 
try.  They  subdued  the  Susquehannas  in  1675 
after  a  long  war,  and  attacked  the  Shawnees 
and  Mohegans.  The  English  aa  masters  of 
New  York  began  to  use  the  Iroquois  to  carry 
out  their  designs ;  they  sent  them  against  the 
Illinois,  Miamis,  and  Ottawas,  in  order  to  sub- 
due those  tribes  aad  control  the  fur  trade. 
The  French  under  De  la  Barre  and  Denonville 
invaded  the  Iroquois  cantons  in  1684  and  1687. 
Though  peace  was  made  in  1688,  the  Iroquois 
the  next  year  attacked  and  destroyed  Lachine  in 
Canada,  tilling  200,  which  led  the  French  to  re- 
taliate by  destroying  Schenectady  in  1690.  The 
Iroquois  took  part  in  English  operations  against 
Canada  in  1690  and  1691,  but  the  French  in 
1693  and  1696  ravaged  the  Mohawk  and  Onon- 
daga territory.  This  war  was  very  destructive 
to  the  lea^e,  which  lost  1,500  out  of  2,800 
I  fighting  Taen,  and  became  averse  to  further 
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hostilities.  Their  nest  operations  were  against 
Bonthem  tribes,  the  Conoys,  Tuteloes,  Ohoc- 
taws,  and  Catawbas;  but  they  took  in  the  tin- 
dred  Tuaoaroras  as  a  Msth  nation,  though  with- 
out sachems.  The  French  gave  up  idl  claim  to 
the  Iroquoia  in  1713,  gathering  their  converts 
in  villages  on 'the  St,  Lawrence,  where  they 
atill  esist  at  Oauglinawa^  Lake  of  the  Two 
MonntMna,  and  St.  Re^s.  Inthe  warshetween 
Ei^and  and  France,  which  deprived  the  latter 
ofOan^B,  the  Iroquois  were  generally  neutral, 
although,  influeneed  by  Sir  William  Johnson, 
they  joined  in  the  campaign  against  Diesltau, 
in  wMch  the  MohawKs  lost  their  chief  Hen- 
drick,  and  also  served  against  Niagara.  Alarm- 
ed, at  the  prt^reas  made  by  the  English,  the 
Iroquois  joined  Poutiac  and  slaughtered  many 
of  them  at  Beaver  Creek,  Venango.  Fort  Pitt, 
and  on  the  Niagara.  Johnaon  finally  renewed 
treaties  with  them  in  1764  and  1766,  and  in 
1768  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  obtained, 
for  £10,460  7a.  Zd.,  a  grant  ot  all  lands  not 
within  a  line  which  whites  were  not  to  pass, 
running  from  the  month  of  the  Tennessee  to 
the  Delaware.  English  authority  being  now 
Bopreme,  vigorous  attempts  were  made  to  con- 
vert them  to  Christianity,  tlie  previous  efforts 
havii^  met  with  little  success.  The  Episcopal 
chnrm  made  an  enduring  conquest  in  the  Mo- 
hawk tribe.  Yet  the  Iroquois  were  not  all 
peaoefuL  A  part  of  the  we^m  IroqUois  were 
in  arms  in  1774,  and  fought  against  tiio  whites 
at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  one  of  the 
fiercest  in  border  history.  When  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  began,  the  Iroquois  led  by  the 
Johnsons  adhered  to  the  orown,  while  the 
French  Iroquois  in  Canada  inclined  to  the 
causa  of  the  United  States.  Led  by  Brant, 
the  Iroquois  de£eated  several  parties  of  troops 
and  massacred  the  people  at  Wyoming  and 
Cherry  Valley.  Col.  Butler  retaliated  by  de- 
stroying Unadilla  mid  Oghkwaga,  and  Gen. 
Sullivan  in  1779  ravaged  their  western  can- 
tons ;  but  Brant  in  turn  scourged  the  frontiers 
and  punished  the  Oneidas,  who  were  friendly 
to  the  Americans.  The  close  of  the  war  left 
the  Iroquois  at  the  meray  of  the  esasperated 
Americans,  and  nearly  all  emigrated  esceptthe 
Oneidaa  and  Tuscaroras,  settling  on  Grand  riv- 
er, Canada-  By  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwis, 
Oct.  23, 1784,  the  United  States  confirmed  the 
Oneidas  and  Tuscarons  in  their  lands,  and 
guaranteed  to  the  otiier  trihes  the  lands  in 
their  actual  possession,  on  their  cedii^  to  the 
general  government  all  W.  of  a  line  banning 
on  Lake  Ontario  at  the  mouth  of  Oyonwayea 
oreek,  running  8.  to  the  mouth  ot  Buffalo 
creek,  and  thence  to  the  N,  line  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  it  followed  W.  and  S.  to  the  Ohio. 
Tliis  was  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of  1789, 
17S0,  and  1794.    New  York  in  1785  and  1788 

Sarchased  the  lands  of  the  Oneidas,  Tnscaroras, 
'nondagas,  and  Cayugas,  except  a  reservation 
for  each.  The  Mohawks  had  removed  to  Cana- 
da; the  Cayugas  broke  npin  1796,  some  joining 
the  Senecas,  some  going  to  Canada,  and  s 
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to  the  west.  In  1826  and  1839  all  the  Seneca 
land  oseept  the  Toaawanda  reservation  was 
sold,  it  is  asserted,  by  persons  holding  no  power 
in  the  tribe.  In  1640, 480  Oneidas  and  500  Sene- 
eas  emigrated  to  Canada,  In  1820  some  Oneidas 
settled  at  Green  bay,  where  they  purchased 
lands.  A  party  of  several  tribes  was  Inred 
beyond  the  Missouri  in  1846,  but  nearly  all 
perished.  Some  Senecaa  who  had  joined  the 
Shawnees  were  more  fortunate.  The  war  of 
1812  arrayed  the  English  and  American  Iro- 
quois against  each  other ;  but  they  have  since 
been  at  peace. — While  the  league  subsisted,  each 
tribe  was  divided  into  families,  those  of  the 
Bear,  Wolf,  and  Tortoise  in  all  the  tribes,  and 
others  in  some  only.  Each  family  had  certain 
sachemshipa  hereditary  in  the  female  line. 
These  sachems  formed  the  ruling  body  of  the 
leagne,  Onondaga  being  the  central  point  or 
council  fire,  oaA  the  Atotarho  or  Sagochienda- 
guete,  the  head  Ouonds^ta  sachem,  being  the 
chief  of  the  league.  No  one  could  marry  in 
his  otvn  tribe;  the  children  belonged  to  the 
mother's  tribe.  Their  cosmogony  was  that  of 
the  Hurons,  and  they  worshipped  Agreskoi  by 
offerings  of  flesh,  tobacco,  and  hnman  sacrifice. 
They  honored  genii  or  spirits,  especially  those 
of  maize,  pumpkins,  and  beans.  After  the  la- 
bors of  the  French  missionaries,  God,  under  the. 
name  Niio  (Duu)  or  Hawenniio  (He  is  the  mas- 
ter), seems  .to  have  been  the  object  of  worship 
among  the  so-called  pagan  party.  They  interred 
the  dead  temporarily,  and  every  tenth  year  col- 
lected all  the  i-emains  in  one  long  grave  lined 
with  furs,  adding  kettles,  arms,  &c.  Prisoners 
were  either  adopted  or  tortured  and  put  to  death 
at  the  stake.  The  men  wore  a  breech  doth,  the 
women  a  short  petticoat,  and  both  wore  moe- 
casons,  leggins,  and  in  colder  weather  a  fur 
mantle.  The  houses  were  of  bark  laid  over  an 
arched  arbor-like  frame.  In  their  greatest 
prosperity  they  numbered  not  more  than  16,- 
000,  and  tliey  are  now,  according  to  the  offi- 
cial American  and  Canadian  reports  of  1873, 
13,660,  distribiited  as  follows:  7,034  in  Can- 
ada, viz..  7G9  Mohawks  on  Qoint6  bay,  2,993 
of  the  Six  Nations  on  Grand  river,  638  Onei- 
das on  the  Thames,  1,491  Oaughnawagas  at 
Sault  St.  Louis,  911  at  St.  Eegia,  and  about  260 
at  the  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains;  6,626  in 
the  United  States,  viz.,  5,141  Senecas,  Ononda- 
gas,  Oneidas,  Oayngas,  Tuscaroras,  and  St.  Re- 
gis in  New  Yorl^  1,279  Oneidas  at  Green  bay, 
and  200  Senecas  in  the  Quapaw  agency.  The 
most  eminent  men  of  the  nation  were  Gai-akon- 
thi^,  the  friend  of  the  French,  Dekanisora,  Ta- 
werahe,  Kryn  or  the  Great  Mohawk,  Hendrick, 
Cornplanter,  Farmer's  Brother,  Brant,  Red 
Jacket,  Ganeodiyo,  the  prophet  and  reformer  of 
the  heathen  band,  Dr.  Wilson,  Ool.  Ely  S.  Par- 
ker, who  served  on  Grant's  staff  and  became 
coramisdoner  of  Indian  affairs,  and  Ousiek,  a 
Tuscarora,  who  wrote  a  curious  account  of 
early  Iroquois  traditional  history.  The  missions 
of  various  bodies  have  made  most  of  the  Iro- 
quois Christians;  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidaa 
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are  Episcopalians;  the  villages  near  Montreal 
are  Oatholica ;  Baptists,  Oongregationalista,  and. 
Methodiata  have  also  made  converts.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  tribes  was  first  reduced  to  gram- 
matical form  by  the  Jesuit  Broyos,  who  also 
made  a  dictionary  of  the  "Radical  Words  of 
the  Mohawk  Lai^age"  (New  York,  1862);  an 
Onondaga  dictionary  by  an  unknown  Frencli 
anlJior  was  printed  in  ifew  York  in  1860 ;  and 
a  sketch  of  Iroquois  grammar  by  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Cuoq  in  his  £ftidet  pMhhgiquea  avr  guelqves 
languea  %am>age»  (Montreal,  1888).  A  very 
foil  grammar  and  dictionary  by  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Marcoui  remmns  unpublished.  "The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  "  has  been  Bevei'al  times  print- 
ed in  Mohawk,  and  prayer  books  and  devotional 
treatises  in  the  Oaughnawaga  dialect ;  and  some 
portions  of  the  Bible  in  Mohawk  and  Seneca. 
— The  special  works  on  the  tribe  are  Cusick's 
"  Sketches  of  Ancient  History  of  the  Sis  Na- 
tions" (Tuscarora,  1826);  Oolden's"  History  of 
the  Five  Nations  "(New  York,  173T;  reprinted, 
1886;  London,  1747, 1755);  Morgan's  "League 
of  the  Iroquois"  (Eooliester,  1831);  School- 
craft's "Notes  on  the  Iroquois"  (New  York, 
1846);  "The  Iroquois,  or  the  Bright  Side  of 
Indian  Character,"  by  Minnie  Myrtle  (Anna  C. 
Johnson)  (New  York,  1BB5);  Stone's  "Life  of 
Brant"  (2  vols,  8vo,  1838, 1884)  and  "Life  of 
Bed  Jacket"  (1841, 1886);  and  WilliaHis,  ','Iife 
of  Tehoraguanegen,  alias  Thomas  Williams" 
(1859). 

lEOQVOIS,  an  E.  county  of  Illinois,  bordering 
on  Indiana  and  drained  by  the  Kankakee  river ; 
area,  760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  36,782.  It  has 
a  level  surface,  much  of  which  b  prmrie,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Chic^o  branch  of  the  Hlinois 
Central  r^oad,  and  by  the  Toledo,  Peoria, 
and  Warsaw,  the  Oilman,  Clinton,  and  Spring- 
field, and  the  Chicago,  Danville,  and  Yincennes 
lines.  The  chief  prodactions  in  1870  were  67,- 
640  busheb  of  wheat,  28,250  of  rye,  7fl9,810  of 
Indian  com,  430,746  of  oats,  37,298  of  flax 
seed,  87,127  of  potatoes,  54,495  lbs.  of  wool, 
80,194  of  flax,  358,672  of  butter,  and  63,947 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  12,716  horses,  10,- 
845  milch  cows,  21,135  other  catfle,  14,986 
sheep,  and  31,764  swine;  7  manufactories  of 
saddlery  and  harness,  1  of  cooperage,  1  distil- 
lery, and  8  flour  mills.    Capital,  Middleport. 

IBSiWADDY,  Inw««,  or  llrawU  ("  great 
river,"  or  "elephantine  river"),  the  principal 
stream  in  India  E.  of  the  Brahmapootra.  It 
rises  on  the  confines  of  Thibet  and  Bnrmah, 
at  the  K  extremity  of  the  Snowy  range  ol 
the  Himalaya,  about  lat.  28°  N.,  Ion.  98°  E., 
flows  S.  across  the  territory  of  Bunnali,  which 
it  divides  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and 
traverses  the  state  of  Pegu  in  British  Bnr- 
mah, entering  the  bay  of  Bengal  and  the  gulf 
of  Martaban  by  several  months  which  form  an 
estensive  delta.  Its  whole  length  is  1,060  m. 
It  separates  140  m,  below  the  6.  frontier  of 
Burmah  into  two  branches,  the  eastern  of 
which  is  named  the  Rangoon  or  Siriam  from 
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the  principal  citjea  on  its  banks,  and  falls  into 
the  gulf  of  Martaban,  while  the  western,  called 
the  Bassein,  enters  the  bay  of  Bengal  near 
Cape  Negrais.  The  delta  is  formed  by  numer- 
ous offsets  from  botli  these  branches.  The 
Irrawaddy  has  two  striking  deviations  from  its 
general  southerly  course :  one  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Tapan,  about  iat.  24°  15',  where 
it  makes  a  bold  curve  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  S ;  and  the  other  at  Anmrapura,  where 
it  turns  sharply  W.,  and,  after  receiving  the 
waters  of  its  largest  tribntarj-,  the  Khyen- 
Dwen,  flows  successively  S.,  8.  W.,  and  again 
S.  The  principd  cities  and  towns  on  its 
banks  are  Bhamo  (a  trading  town  having 
a  considerable  traffic  with  China),  Amara- 
pura  and  Ava,  former  capitals,  Mandelay,  the 
present  capital  of  Burmah,  Pagan,  Maloon, 
Prome,  Bassein,  and  Eangoon.  From  above 
the  junction  of  the  Kly-en-Dwen  to  Maloon 
the  Irrawaddy  spreads  itself  over  a  channel 
reaching  during  the  inundation  from  June  to 
September  to  a  width  of  4  or  5  m.  Tt  is  then 
restricted  between  steep  and  hilly  banks,  and 
does  not  expand  agiun  conMderably  until  it  has 
passed  Pi'ome.  It  is  navigable  to  Ava  at  all 
seasons  by  boats  drawing  8  ft.  of  water,  and 
during  the  rains  vessels  of  300  tons  can  ascend 
to  Bhamo,  a  distance  of  800  m.  from  the  sea. 
Two  steam  navigation  companies  run  steamers 
on  the  Irrawaddy,  making  60  trips  a  year. 
Klaproth  and  die  Chinese  gec^raphers  consider 
the  Irrawaddy  a  continuation  of  the  Sanpo  of 
Thibet;  but  the  latter  river  is  now  generally 
admitted,  though  not  positively  ascertained,  to 
be  identical  with  the  Brahmapootra. 

IKRICiATION,  the  watering  of  lands  by  cur- 
rents distributed  over  or  near  the  surface,  and 
also  by  temporarily  flooding  them.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  arts,  was  practised  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  Arabians,  Assyrians,  Babylo- 
nians, and  Chinese,  and  has  always  formed  a. 
part  of  the  agriculture  of  tlie  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean.  The  valley  of  Mareb 
in  Yemen,  Arabia,  was  irrigated  by  waters 
distributed  from  a  vast  reservoir  made  by  p. 
dam  3  m.  long  and  120  ft.  high,  constructed 
by  an  Adite  monarch  of  Saba,  probably  long 
before  the  times  of  Solomon.  This  dam  wau 
built  of  enormous  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  and 
must  have  been  a  work  of  no  mean  en^neer- 
ing  sldll,  as  it  stood  and  restrained  the  current 
of  a  large  stream  of  70  tributaries  for  about 
2,000  years,  when  it  burst  with  desolating  ef- 
fect. The  canal  of  the  Pharaohs,  connecting 
ancient  Pelusium  with  the  Red  sea,  was  con- 
structed for  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  plains 
of  Oman  in  Arabia  are  watered  by  subter- 
ranean canals  supplied  by  reservoirs  in.  the 
mountains,  and  a  vegetation  of  rare  luxuri- 
ance, consisting  of  most  of  the  fruits  and 
grains  of  Per^a  and  India,  is  produced  in  con- 
sequence. Tlie  plains  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia were  covered  with  an  immense  system 
of  canals,  some  of  them  hundreds  of  miles  in 
length,  intended  partly  for  irrigation  and  part- 
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ly  for  navigatioDj  and  their  ruins  are  araoDg 
Uie  intereating  antiquities  of  those  countries. 
Into  some  of  these  canals  tlie  water  was  raised 
by  maohines  which  consisted  of  rude  huokets 
worked  hy  oxen,  in  much  the  same  manner 
still  practised  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  ii-- 
rigation  was  performed  with  water  flowing  di- 
rectly from  tlie  Nile,  or  raised  out  of  it,  or,  as 
was  often  the  case,  from  wells.  The  most  an- 
dent  machine  was  the  sweep,  or  bucket  sus- 
pended from  a  balanced  pole,  such  as  was  gen- 
erally used  many  years  ago  in  this  country,  and 
is  still  in  some  parts  at  the  present  time.  Af- 
terward the  cham  of  pots,  or  aaMyeh,  was  nsed, 
asitalao  washy  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 
At  present  water  is  raised  from  the  Mle  by 
means  of  Persian  wheels,  which  differ  from 
the  chain  of  pots  by  the  vessels  being  hnng 
upon  tho  periphery  of  a  large  wheel,  and  so 
adjusted  as  to  tip  over  and  empty  their  con- 
tents into  a  trough  when  they  anive  at  a  cer- 
tiun  height^  instead  of  being  placed  npon  an 
endless  chain  or  rope. — In  the  agiicuiture  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain  great  attention  is  paid 
to  irrigation.  The  Romans  during  several  cen- 
turies constructed  extensive  works,  which  are 
still  in  use.  The  water  is  carried  not  only  over 
the  grass  lands  and  the  rice  fields,  but  between ' 
the  ridges  in  the  grain  fields  and  through  the 
vineyards  round  the  roots  of  the  vines.  The 
distribution  of  it  is  controlled  by  a  regular  sys- 
tem. The  state  itself  claims  the  waters  of  all 
the  rivers  of  Lombardy ;  and  in  the  Venetian 
territories  all  the  sprii^  and  colloctiona  of  rain 
water  belong  to  the  government.  The  nso  of 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  is  rented  out  at  a  cer- 
tain price  by  the  hour  or  half  hour,  or  for  so 
many  days  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
Persons  are  entitled  to  make  canals  through 
the  lands  of  others  lying  between  them  and 
the  river,  on  payingfor  the  damage  thus  caused. 
The  channels  for  leading  the  water  into  the 
lands  and  the  parallel  channels  alternating  with 
them,  placed  at  about  6  in.  lower  elevation  for 
conveying  the  water  away,  are  laid  out  with 
great  regularity,  at  distances  usually  of  about 
22  ft.  between  them.  In  summer  the  water  is 
allowed  to  flow  through  them  for  several  hours 
about  once  a  week,  but  the  flow  is  steadily 
kept  up  from  October  to  April,  except  at  the 
time  of  outting  the  grass.  In  northern  Italy 
lands  that  can  be  irrigated  rent  for  one  third 
more  than  the  same  class  of  lands  not  thus  im- 
proved. On  the  American  continent,  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Peru  were  found  by  their 
Spanish  conquerors  in  the  use  of  the  most 
oostiy  works  constructed  for  irrigating  their 
lands.  PresGOtt  says :  "  Canals  and  aqueducts 
were  seen  crossing  the  low  lands  in  idl  direc- 
tions, and  spreading  over  the  country  like  a 
vast  network,  diflhising  fertility  and  beauty 
around  them."  In  the  article  Aqubditct  the 
wonderful  magnitude  of  some  of  these  works 
has  been  noticed.  -The  As:tec9  of  Mexico  also 
made  use  of  similar  means  to  counteract  the 
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natural  dryness  of  their  atmosphere ;  and  in  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  Iztapalapan,  watered  by 
canals  and  aqueducts,  and  moistened  by  the 
spray  of  fountains,  was  exhibited  to  the  as- 
tonished Spaniai-ds  a  perfection  of  horticulture 
at  that  time  unknown  in,  their  own  country. — 
Irrigation  on  a  largo  scale  and  by  the  Italian 
method  was  attempted  in  England  in  the  16th 
century,  on  the  estaf«  of  Babraham  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire ;  but  tho  system  was  not  fairly  es- 
tablished as  an  important  branch  of  agiicuiture 
until  the  commencement  of  tho  present  cen- 
tmy.  Of  late  years  what  are  called  water 
meadows  have  become  a  common  feature  in 
some  of  the  best  cultivated  counties,  especially 
in  Wilts,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester, 
and  also  in  the  southern  part  of  Scotland. 
Some  peculiar  methods  have  been  introduced, 
as  that  of  irrigating  with  cuiTents  of  liquid  ma- 
nure ;  and  the  sewerage  of  Edinburgh  is  dis- 
tributed on  the  same  principle  with  the  most 
beneficial  results  over  the  meadows  thatUe  be- 
low the  level  of  the  city.  The  grass  grown 
upon  the  meadows  thus  watered  has  to  be  cut 
about  once  a  month  from  Api-il  to  November, 
and  it  is  described  as  remarkably  tender  and 
succulent,  admirably  adapted  as  a  milk-pro- 
dueing  food  for  cows.  With  some  exceptions 
the  general  practice  is  not  to  leave  the  water 
standing  npon  the  lands;  bnt  taking  it  from  a 
running  stream  (which  should  bo  tapped  if 
practicable  far  enough  above  the  meadow  for 
the  water  to  flow  in  from  the  bottflm  of  the 
current,  where  it  is  most  charged  with  sedi- 
ment), it  is  conveyed  in  a  main  channel  around 
the  further  margin  of  tho  meadow,  and  numer- 
ous dde  branches  lead  ofi  in  nearly  parallel  lines 
into  its  central  portions,  each  tapering  to  a 
point.  These  are  commonly  interlocked  hy 
others  proceeding  in  the  oppofdte  direction  from 
the  mam  channel,  on  the  lower  side  of  its  cir- 
cuit, as  it  passes  back  to  the  river.  The  second 
set,  being  at  a  lower  level  than  the  flrst,  serve 
as  drains,  conveying  the  water  that  overflows 
from  the  first  to  we  main  channel,  which  in 
tho  latter  part  of  its  course  is  no  longer  a  feed- 
er bnt  a  Stkvo..  The  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
through  this  system  as  often  as  may  be  de^a- 
ble,  care  being  taken  tliat  it  shaU  not  lie  at  rest 
at  any  time,  tiie  eflect  of  which  is  found  to  be 
a  tendency  to  cause  the  growth  of  a  coarse 
^ass.  This  method  is  called  bed-work  irriga- 
tion, from  the  ground  being  Md  out  in  nearly 
regular  beds  by  the  channels.  It  is  applica- 
ble only  to  tolerably  level  land.  By  another 
method,  called  catch  work,  inigation  is  conve- 
niently applied  to  uneven  ground.  One  set  of 
channels  follow  the  contour  lines  of  the  ground, 
each  retaining  its  own  level.  These  are  crossed 
nearly  at  right  angles  by  numerons  other  small 
channels,  which  are  fed  at  their  upper  ends  by 
the  main  gutter,  and  the  water  is  directed  by 
stops  of  clods  of  earth  into  the  level  side  chan- 
nels, which  are  filled  as  may  be  desired.  The 
laying  out  of  the  work  and  management  of  the 
operation,  so  as  to  distribute  the  water  uniform- 
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ly,  in  the  proper  quantities,  and  at  the 
times,  reqnire  good  judgment,  close  atte 
and  much  experieaee.  The  imgating  season 
in  En^and  is  the  colder  portion  of  the  year, 
commencing  in  October  or  Novemher,  and  ter- 
minating in  March  or  April.  The  letting  the 
water  on  or  off  during  frosty  weather  is  to  he 
avoided,  as  a  crust  of  ice  may  root  out  the 
grass  as  it  thaws.  As  neai'ly  as  may  be,  with, 
reference  to  this  danger,  the  water  is  allowed 
to  flow  through  the  ehannela  for  two  or  three 
■weeks  at  a  time,  and  is  then  drawn  completely 
off,  so  that  the  ground  may  hecome  as  thor- 
oughly dry  as  possible.  In  tliis  condition  it  is 
left  for  five  or  six  days,  when  if  there  ia  no 
fear  of  freezing  the  operation  is  repeated ;  and 
so  on  through  the  winter.  When  the  grass 
begins  to  vegetate,  the  periods  of  irrigation 
should  be  shortened,  and  cease  entirely  when 
it  is  snfficiently  forward  to  make  good  pasture. 
The  effect  of  this  practice  is  often  very  stri- 
king; the  gross  is  brought  forward  very  early 
in"  the  spring.  After  feeding  offi  one  crop  or 
mowing  the  grass,  the  land  is  sometimes  again 
irrigated  for  a  short  time  to  great  advantage. 
A  second  crop  is  ready  to  be  cut  by  the  time 
the  first  has  ripened  on  the  dry  meadows. 
Three  or  fonr  crops  of  grass  are  thus  obtained 
in  each  season. — But  the  perfection  of  irriga- 
tion is  when  it  is  combined  with  thorough  nn- 
der-draining.  The  water  flowing  in  brings 
with  it,  in  solution  and  snspendon  various  min- 
eral and  oi'ganie  substances  suitable  for  the 
food  of  plants.  By  evaporation  and  by  vari- 
ous chemical  reactions  the  soluble  ingredients 
may  be  set  free,'when  they  become  entangled 
with  the  other  fore^  matters  in  the  grass  and 
in  the  soil  beneath,  both  of  which  act  as  filters. 
Thus  the  finely  comminuted  sediments  and  the 
soluble  salts  are  equally  distributed  among  the 
rootlets,  and  these  are  refreshed  by  the  new 
supplies  furnished  by  each  repetition  of  the 
process.  By  the  drains  the  excess  of  moisture 
is  soon  removed,  stagnation,  so  injurious  to 
vegetation,  is  prevented,  and  the  elements  that 
feed  the  plants  below  the  surface  are  kept  in  a 
similar  condition  of  healthy  renewal  with  those 
of  the  air  drcnlafing.  among  tlie  branches  and 
adding  to  the  vegetable  growth  by  assimilation 
going  on  through  the  leaves.  The  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  process  vary  of  course  witJi  the 
quaUty  of  the  ingredients  brought  in  by  the 
water,  according  as  these  are  more  or  less  suit- 
ed to  the  reqnirements  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
crop.  The  hard  water,  charged  with  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  which  it  has  gathered  in  flowing 
through  a  limestone  r^on,  brings  a  valuable 
fertilizing  ingredient  to  silicious  soils  deficient 
in  lime ;  and  the  clayey  sediment  washed  out 
of  aUnvial  bottoms  is  spread  with  the  most 
beneficial  effect  over  loose  sandy  soils.  Some- 
times organic  liquid  manures,  such  as  the  drain- 
age of  farmyards  and  leachings  of  compost 
heaps,  are  supplied  to  the  soil  by  being  min- 
gled with  the  water  used  in  irrigating ;  but  the 
principal  object  of  irrigation  is  to  supply  mois- 
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ture,  as  it  is  always  easy  to  add  manure  in  a 
solid  form. — Much  attention  is  now  given  to 
the  subject  of  irrigation  in  that  portion  of  the 
United  States  lying  between  the  Mississippi 
river  and  the  Rocky  mountains ;  so  that  a  vast 
repon,  some  of  which  was  long  known  as  tlie 
Great  American  desert,  bids  fair  in  time  to  be 
for  the  most  part  brought  under  fah'  cultiva- 
tion. The  Mormons  in  Utah  by  means  of  irri- 
gation render  their  barren  country  fertile.  Tlie 
general  plan  with  them,  and  also  in  Oalifoniia, 
is  to  lead  the  water  in  canals  fi-om  tlie  rivers 
or  the  mountains,  and  allow  it  to  flow  over  the 
fields,  either  through  small  channels  made  in 
the  soil,  or  over  the  even  sni-face. 

]E¥IHE,  a  parhamentary  borongh  and  sea- 
port of  Ayrshire,  Scotland  on  both  banks  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  1  m.  above  its 
entrance  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  20  m.  8.  W. 
of  Gla^ow ;  pop.  in  1871,  6,866.  It  has  a  fe- 
male academy,  ship  yards,  and  some  manufac- 
tories of  book  muslins,  jaconets,  and  checks. 
The  harbor,  having  become  shallow  from  sand 
bars,  now  admits  only  vessels  of  about  100  tons. 

lETlNE,  WllUui,  an  American  soldier,  born 
near  EnniskUlen,  Ireland,  about  1742,  died  in 
Philadelphia,  July  SO,  1804.  He  graduated  at 
Dublin  nnivei-sity,  studied  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, and  was  appointed  surgeon  on  board  a 
ship  of  war,  serving  during  a  part  of  the  wai- 
of  1756-'63  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
On  the  declaration  of  peace  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and  in  1764  settled  in  Carlisle,  Pa. 
At  the  opening  of  the  revolution  he  took  part 
with  the  colonies.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
provincial  convention  assembled  July  15, 1774, 
until  he  was  appointed  by  congress,  Jan.  10, 
1776,  colonel  of  the  6th  battalion  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania line,  and  was  ordered  to  join  the  army 
in  Canada.  He  was  made  prisoner  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Three  Rivers  in  June  of  tiie  same  year, 
and  was  released  on  parole,  Aug.  3,  but  was 
not   exchanged   until   April,   1778.     In   July,' 

1778,  he  was  a  member  of  the  court  martial 
which  tried  Gen.  Charles  Lee.    On  May  12, 

1779,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  bi'iga- 
dier  general,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  2d  br^ade  of  the  Pennsylvania  line. 
In  the  unsuccessful  attack  of  Gen.  Wayne  at 
Bull's  Ferry,  Jidy  21  and  22,  1780,  he  com- 
manded bis  brigade.  In  the  autumn  of  1781 
he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Pitt,  to  take  command 
of  the  troops  on  the  western  frontier,  where 
he  remained  till  Oct.  1,  1783.  In  1785  he  was 
appointed  agent  for  the  state  under  an  "act 
for  directing  the  mode  of  distributing  the  do- 
nation lands  promised  to  the  troops  of  the 
commonwealth."  He  became  a  member  of  con- 
gress in  1787,  and  was  selected,  with  Messrs. 
Gilman  and  Kain,  one  of  the  commission- 
er for  settHng  the  accounts  of  the  United 
States  with  the  several  states.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  for  revising  the  consti- 
tution of  Pennsylvania,  and  again  from  1793  to 
1795  a  member  of  congress.  In  1794  he  was 
assigned  to  the  eominand  of   the  Poiinsylva- 
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nia  troops  for  quelling  the  "  whiakej  insur- 
roctiou,"  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
most  important  movements.  In  Mwoh,  1801, 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  military 
stores  at  Philadelphia.  He  waa  president  of 
the  state  society  of  the  Cincinnati  at  his  deatli. 
■RTING,  £dnrd,  a  Scottish  preacher,  horn  at 
Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  Aug.  4,  1793,  died  in 
Glasgow,  Dec.  8,  1834.  He  graduated  at  the 
nniversity  of  Edinburgh,  in  1809,  in  his  19th 
year  was  appointed  mathematical  .teacher  in 
an.  academy  at  Haddington,  and  in  1812  rector 
of  an  academy  at  Kirkcaldy,  where  he  remain- 
ed seven  years,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  the 
stadies  required  of  a  candidate  for  the  minis- 
try of  the  church  of  Scotland.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Annan 
in  1815,  hut  received  no  invitation  to  settle  as 
a  pastor,  and  continued  to  teach  till  1818, 
when  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  In  1819  he  be- 
came Dr.  Chalmers's  assistant  in  Gla^ow, 
where  he  continued  three  years,  when  he  re- 
signed, having  been  called  to  the  charge  of  the 
Caledonian  church,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  a 
small  remnant  of  B  congregation  in  connection 
with  the  church  of  Scotland.  He  was  ordain- 
ed by  the  presbytery  of  Annan,  and  entered 
npon  his  ministry  in  1823.  Within  a  few 
months  of  his  settlement  there  crowds  press- 
ed to  his  weekly  services.  The  nobihty,  mem- 
bers of  parLament,  jm^es  and  barristers,  phy- 
sicians, clergymen,  dissenters,  and  noted  beau- 
ties besi^ed  the  doors,  attracted  no  less  by 
the  eloquence  and  power  than  by  the  plain- 
spoken  originality  of  the  preacher.  With  a 
view  to  break  up  the  routine  habit  of  mind, 
which  he  conceived  destroyed  the  effect  of 
preaching  generally,  he  adopted  a  style  of  dis- 
course different  from  the  usual  form  of  ser- 
mon, which  he  called  "  orations."  A  series  of 
these,  entitled  "Orations  for  the  Oracles  of 
God,"  which  were  preached  in  1823,  he  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  in  a  volume  with  an- 
other series  entitled  "An  Argument  for  Judg- 
ment to  Come,  in  Nine  Parts."  This  was  the 
first  of  his  published  writings.  In  1824  the 
foundations  of  a  new  church  in  Regent  square 
were  laid,  which  was  intended  to  more  fully 
accommodate  his  throning  audiences.  In 
this  year  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  a 
missionary  discourse,  the  sentiments  of  which 
were  so  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  London 
missionary  society  for  which  he  preached,  as 
to  oceasioQ  mudi  dissatisfaction.  This  dis- 
course was  published  about  a  year  after  its 
delivery,  much  enlarged,  under  the  title  "For 
Missionaries  after  the  Apostolic  School,  a  Se- 
ries of  Oraiions,  in  Four  Parts :  Part  I.,  the 
Doctrine."  The  other  three  parts  never  ap- 
peared, lu  1835  he  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures, afterward  pubhshed,  entitled  "Babylon 
and  Inlidelity  Foredoomed."  On  Christmas 
day  of  the  same  year  he  first  began  to  make 
known  his  convictions  in  relation  to  the  sec- 
ond and  personal  advent  of  the  Loi-d  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  nearness  of  tliut  great  event. 
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In  1836  he  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  work  enti- 
tled "  The  Coming  of  Messiah  in  Majesty  and 
Glory,  by  Juan  Josafat  ben  Ezra,"  wiGich  pur- 
ported to  be  written  by  a  Christian  Jew,  but 
was  in  reality  the  work  of  Lacnnza,  a  South 
American  Jesuit.  He  undertook  the  transla- 
tion of  this  work,  which  confirmed  his  atten- 
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tion  to  the  subject  of  Messianic 
from  this  time  it  became  a  leadin 
him.  He  wrote  an  introduotio 
pies  half  of  an  octavo  volume,  and  which  i: 
regarded  as  one  of  his  best  works.  The  book 
appeared  in  1837.  About  the  same  time  his 
attention  was  called  by  the  death  of  one  of  his 
children  to  the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  which 
resulted  in  a  series  of  "Homilies  on  the  Sacra^ 
ments,"  of  which  only  the  first  volume,  on 
baptism,  was  published  (12mo,  1828).  From 
this  he  was  led  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
gi-eat  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  to  the  expo- 
sition of  which  he  devoted  much  labor,  botli 
in  preaching  and  in  controversial  writings; 
affirming  the  perfect  oneness  of  Christ  with 
us  in  all  the  attributes  of  manhood,  including 
its  infirmities  and  liability  to  temptation.  On 
this  account  he  was  charged  with  asserting  the 
sinfulness  of  Christ's  human  nature.  "What  he 
reaUy  taught  was,  that  Jesus  Christ  took  from 
his  mother  human  nature,  such  as  it  was  in 
Adam  after  the  fall,  though  in  him  without 
actual  sin.  It  is  asserted  that  his  teaching  on 
this  subject  was  the  origin  of  a  revival  of  a 
similar  strain  of  teaching  in  a  portion  of  the 
English  church.  In  1828  he  visited  Scotland, 
and  preached  to  thronging  congregations  in 
the  principal  places.  At  Kirkcaldy,  his  old 
home,  the  crowded  galleries  of  the  old  church 
fell,  and  about  35  persons  were  killed.  At 
this  time  he  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  test 
act,  advocated  by  Chalmers,  and  in  1829  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  "Church  and  State," 
arguing  for  an  organic  connection  between 
the  two.  In  1880  he  was  tried  by  the  London 
presbytery  for  heretical  views  of  the  incarna- 
tion. He  resisted  the  authority  of  the  presby- 
teiy,  on  the  ground  of  irregularity  in  tlie  trial, 
and  left  them,  appeaUng  to  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. In  this  he  was  sustauied  by  his  own 
church  with  great  unanimity.  All  this  time 
the  interest  in  the  study  of  prophecy  was  kept 
alive  by  Irving  and  his  friends,  and  took  prac- 
tical form  in  a  series  of  conferences  of  tliose 
interested  which  were  held  at  Albnry  park,  Sur- 
rey, under  the  patronage  of  Henry  Drummond, 
Esi);,  and  by  the  publication  of  a  qnarterlv  pe- 
riodical entitled  "The  Morning  TPatch,"  to 
which  Irving  waa  a  copious  contributor.  In 
tlie  spring  of  1830  reports  camo  to  London  of 
some  remai'kable  phenomena  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Port  Glasgow  in  Scotland,  consisting 
of  what  speared  to  be  supematui-al  utter- 
ances, i.  e.,  words  spoken  under  the  impulse 
of  a  supernatural  power,  partly  in  the  vernac- 
ular and  partly  in  forms  of  language  that 
were  not  known,  and  in  connection  with  them 
the  healing  of  the  sick.    When  this  report  was 
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received,  Bomo  of  the  persons  associated  with 
Mr.  Irving  in  the  study  of  prophecy,  and  in 
the  hope  of  the  Hecond  coming  of  Christ, 
deemed  it  proper  to  investigate  the  matter. 
Accordingly,  several  gentlemen  residing  in 
London  made  a  jonmey  to  Gla^ow  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  these  phenomena.  After  a 
careful  sorutiny  thcae  persons  were  satisfied 
that  it  was  in  reidity  a  revival  of  the  "spirit- 
nal  gifts"  common  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
ohnrch,  and  specially  referred  to  in  St.  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Soon  after  the 
Bamo  phenomena  appeared  in  London,  at  first 
in  private  meetings  of  members  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  and  afterward  in  Lrving's  con- 
gregation. A  full  account  of  these  "spiritual 
gifts"  was  given  by  Irving  himself  in  "leaser's 
SUgazine"  in  1830.  The  consequence  of  his 
course  in  this  matter  was  tie  loss  of  his  great 
popularity,  and  an  opposition  in  his  own  con- 
gregation. His  writings  were  censured  by  the 
general  assembly  of  1831,  and  in  1833  this  op- 
position resulted  in  his  expulsion  by  the  trus- 
tees from  the  bnilding  which  had  been  erected 
for  his  use,  after  a  hearing  before  the  London 
presbytery.  His  adherents,  numbering  about 
800  communicantf^  met  at  first  in  a  ball  in 
Gray's  Lm  road.  They  resolved  to  build,  and 
money  was  collected  for  the  purpose,  bnt  were 
forbidden  by  utterances  which  they  regarded 
as  divine ;  mid  after  some  months  they  hired 
a  house  in  Newman  street,  with  a.haU  which 
had  been  used  by  West  the  artist  as  a  picture 

fallery,  the  house  being  taken  for  a  parsonage, 
rving  was  now  (March,  1833)  arraigned  before 
the  presbytery  of  Annan  in  Scotland  upon 
a  charge  of  heresy  and  irregularity,  and  de- 
posed. His  defences  are  among  his  best  ora- 
torical efforts.  The  portion  of  the  coi^ega- 
tion  that  adhered  to  Mm  retained  at  first  the 
Presbyterian  order  of  worship  and  constitu- 
tion of  membership ;  bnt  this  was  early  modi- 
fied through  the  agency  of  the  prophetical 
utterances  which  abounded  among  them. 
Attention  had  been  directed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  apostles  and  prophets  as  the  most  fun- 
damental constituent  of  the  church ;  and  some 
time  in  1832,  at  a  meeting  for  prayer  held  in  a 
private  house,  it  is  oasurted,  one  of  those  pres- 
ent was  declared  in  the  word  of  prophecy  to 
be  an  apostle,  and  exhorted  to  the  exercise  of 
Ms  office,  in  conveying  "the  Holy  Ghost  hy 
the  laying  on  of  hands."  When  Mr,  Irving 
had  been  deposed  in  Scotland  he  ceased,  in 
obedience  to  what  he  believed  to  be  a  spirit- 
ual utterance,  from  fulfilling  priestly  functions, 
confinii^  himaelf  to  the  work  of  a  preacher  or 
deacon  until  he  should  receive  a  new  ordina- 
tion from  the  spirit.  On  April  S,  1833,  he  be- 
lieved that  this  supernatural  ordination  was 
conferred,  when  by  the  hands  of  the  apostle 
he  was  constituted  "  angel,"  or  chief  pastor  or 
bishop  of  the  church,  Wilks  says  ("Life  of 
Edward  IiTing,"  London,  1854):  "It  seems 
to  be  generally  supposed  that  Irving  appointed 
the  apostles,  not  that  he  was  appointed  by 


them."  The  facts  are  the  reverse  of  this.  The 
movement  did  not  begin  in  his  church,  nor 
as  the  i-esult  of  his  teaching,  although  ho 
at  an  early  period  gave  his  adhesion  to  it. 
That  he  held  a  prominent  position  in  the 
movement  is  manifest,  but  the  form  which  it 
took  was  not  the  result  of  any  plan  or  theoi?' 
of  his,  nor  was  it  fully  and  finally  developed 
until  some  years  after  his  death.  Not  long 
after  these  events  his  health  failed.  In  the 
autumn  of  1834  he  set  out,  in  obedience  as  he 
supposed  to  the  word  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  a 
journey  to  Scotland,  where  he  died.  Ilia  per- 
sonal characteristics  were  striking.  He  was  at 
least  six  feet  high;  his  limbs  were  well  pro- 
portioned; black  hair  clustered  in  profusion 
over  his  lofty  forehead,  and  descended  in  curls 
upon  hia  massive  shoulders;  his  eyes  were 
dark  and  piercing,  though  affected  by  a  squint ; 
on  hia  lips  sat  the  firmness  of  a  ruler  and  trem- 
bled the  sensibility  of  a  poet.  He  associated 
and  lived  in  the  world  without  restraint,  join- 
ing ia  the  forma  and  fashions  of  a  mixed  so- 
ciety, and  was  remarkable  at  the  same  time 
for  blamelessncss  of  life.  His  morals  were  un- 
tainted, his  conGcientiouaness  exact.  A  collec- 
tion of  his  "Sermons,  Lectures,  and  Occasional 
Discourses"  was  published  in  1828  (8  vols. 
8vo,  London).  Since  his  decease  two  series 
of  his  works  have  been  published  under  the 
editorship  of  his  nephew,  the  Bev.  O.  Carljle; 
the  one  entitled  "The  Collected  Writings  of 
Edwardlrving"(6  vols.,  London,  1864^'5);  the 
other,  "  The  Prophetical  Works  of  Edward  Ir- 
ving" (2  vols,,  London,  1867-"r0),  Mrs,  Oli- 
phant's  memoir  of  him  (1862)  is  very  complete, 
and  in  the  main  accurate ;  and  a  review  of  it  in 
the  "NewEnglander"  for  July  and  October, 
1883,  sup^emente  it  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner, — -The  church  in  Newman  street  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  widely  extended  commu- 
nity, which  began  very  rapidly  to  spread 
throughout  the  British  isles.  In  the  nest  two 
years  after  lrving's  death  additional  persons 
were  called  to  be  apostles,  until  the  number 
of  twelve  had  been  completed,  when  they 
were  as  a  whole  set  apart,  or  separated  to  the 
work  to  which  they  had  been  called,  and  grad- 
ually the  oi-ganization  of  the  church  was  per- 
fected. The  constitution  of  this  body  claims 
to  be  the  perfect  development  of  that  which 
was  established  in  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Its  characteristic  feature  is  the 
fourfold  ministry  of  "  apostles,  prophets,  evan- 
gelists, and  pastors  and  teachei'S,"  referred  to 
by  St  Panl  m  chapter  iv.  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  Within  this  fourfold  classification 
are  comprehended  the  three  orders  of  the 
church  catholic,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 
The  collective  apostolate  is  the  head  of  the 
episcopate,  and  holds  the  relation  of  centre  of 
unity  to  the  whole  church.  The  body  declines 
any  name  but  that  of  the  "  Catholic  Apostolic 
Chnrcli,"  holding  this  not  escluavely  of  all 
other  churches,  but  as  the  only  name  by  which 
the  church  shotild  consent  to  be  known.    The 
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elmroh  disolaims  all  soetarian  aims.  It  assumes 
this  movement  to  be  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  blesang  of  the  entire  Christian 
church  throughout  Uie  world.  It  doea  not 
seek  to  proselyte,  but  is  oonteut  with  bearing 
a  witness  to  the  trufh  and  strengthening  all 
■who  desire  to  maintain  the  truth.  It  I'ecog- 
nizes  all  the  baptized  as  members  of  the  one 
church,  and  each  several  Christian  community 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  truth  it  holds. 
The  whole  system  of  teaching,  worship,  and 
discipline  is  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation,  or  the  true  and  real  raanliood  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  its  application  to 
man  by  means  of  sacraments  and  ordinances. 
Jesus  is  the  Lord,  and  all  ministries  on  eartii 
are  but  forma  by  which  his  presence  is  made 
effective  in  the  church.  The  worship  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  a  ritual  which  embodies 
portions  of  the  rituals  in  use  in  all  different 
aections  of  the  church,  Greek,  Eoman,  and 
Protestant.  It  makes  use  of  material  emblems 
and  signs  as  far  as  they  are  aignifieant  of  spir- 
itual truths.  Architecture,  music,  and  painting, 
vestments  of  divera  colors,  incense,  lights,  idl 
are  employed  as  symbols  of  spiritual  truths. 
When  tiie  numbers  and  means  admit,  the  wor- 
ship is  conducted  with  all  the  magnificence 
that  its  hnportance  justifies,  while  it  is  also 
capable  of  adaptation  to  very  narrow  circnm- 
Btances.  The  eucharist  is  celebrated  every 
Lord's  day.  Daily  morning  and  evening  wor- 
sMp  is  mdntained.  All  the  menibers  pay 
tithes  of  their  increase,  which  are  apphed  to 
the  support  of  the  priesthood,  besides  offeiings 
for  other  purposes.  The  great  object  of  in- 
terest to  all  the  believers  is  the  hope  of  tlie 
speedy  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  when 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  be  raised,  and  tliey 
who  are  looking  for  him  shall  nndei^  the 
change  of  their  bodies  which  is  apoken  of  by 
St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  sv.  About  the  year  1846 
the  movement  began  to  spread  into  othei  pait« 
of  Europe,  especially  Germany  There  ai  e  m 
London  seven  churches,  which  coUectively  re- 
present the  unity  of  the  whole  church.  The 
number  of  churches  and  coi^regations  in  the 
British  isles  (1874),  including  these,  is  between 
80  and  90.  In  north  Gennany  there  are  nearly 
as  many,  in  Switzerland  six  or  eight;  and  there 
are  scattering  congregations  in  other  countries 
of  Europe.  There  are  no  pubUshed  statistics 
from  which  the  number  of  ministers  or  peo- 
ple can  be  obtained;  they  amount  to  several 
thousands.  In  the  United  States  there  is  only 
one  fully  organized  church ;  this  is  in  New 
York,  and  there  are  four  smaller  congrega- 
tions connected  with  it  in  Connecticut  and 
Boston.  In  Canada  there  are  four  churches. — 
Mr.  Irving's  works  throw  but  little  hght  on 
the  principles  of  the  church  as  auch.  Some 
of  the  woi'ks  relating  to  it  are :  "  The  Liturgy 
and  other  Divine  Offices  of  the  Church ;" 
"Readings  on  the  Liturgy"  (1  vol.  and  3  parts 
of  another,  London,  1851);  "Ohrouiole  of  Cer- 
tain Events  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
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Church  of  Christ,  priucipaliy  in  England,  be- 
tween the  Years  1820  and  1853"  (London, 
1862);  "Defence  of  John  Canfield  Sterling, 
Presbyter,"  &c.  (New  York,  1852);  "ALetter 
from  David  Morris  Faclder  to  the  Eight  Rev. 
G.  W.  Doane,  Bishop  of  New  Jersey"  (New 
York,  1852);  "The  Permanency  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Office  aa  distinct  from  that  of  Bishops, 
with  Reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  now  re- 
vived in  the  Church,  by  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church"  (New  York, 
1852) ;  "  The  True  Conatitution  of  the  Ohnrch 
and  its  Restoration,"  by  the  Eev.  William 
Watson  Andrews  (New  York,  1854);  "The 
Tme  Apostolic  Succesaon,  a  Letter  to  Rev. 
Francis  Vintonj"  by  John  8.  Davenport  (New 
York,  1858);  "Edward  Irving  and  the  OathoKo 
Apostolic  Church,"  by  the  same  (1803) ;  "  The 
Purpose  of  God  in  Creation  and  Redemption," 
the  most  complete  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  the  movement  ^diuburgh,  1865);  and 
"  Chriatiau  Unity  and  its  Recovery,"  by  John 
S.  Davenport  (1866). 

IRVING,  Tbeodofe,  an  American  clergyman, 
nephew  oi  "Washington  Irving,  born  in  New 
York,  May  9, 1809.  At  the  age  of  19  he  joined 
his  uncle  in  Spain,  and  resided  for  throe  years 
in  Madrid,  Paris,  and  London,  attending  lec- 
tures, and  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
modem '  languages.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  bollea-lottres  in  Geneva 
(now  Hobart)  college.  New  York,  in  183S, 
which  post  ho  occupied  for  12  years.  In  1848 
he  was  chosen  to  be  professor  in  the  same 
department  in  the  free  academy  (now  college 
of  the  city)  of  Now  York,  but  resigned  in  May, 
1862.  Two  years  later  he  entered  the  ministry 
of  the.Episoopal  church,  and  became  rector  of 
Christ's  church,  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.;  was  for 
many  years  rectflr  of  St.  Andrew's  and  after- 
ward of  Ascension  parish,  Staten  Island ;  and 
is  now  (1874)  rector  of  St  John's  school  for 
young  ladies,  New  York  city.  He  has  pub- 
lished "Conquest  of  Florida  by  Hernando  de 
Soto"  (1835;  new  ed.,  1857),  and  devotional 
works  entitled  "The  Fountain  of  Living  Wa- 
ters" (1854;  4th'  ed.,  1855),  "Tiny  Footfall" 
(1869),  and  "More  than  Conqueror"  (187.3). 

IRVIKG,  Vasliliigtaii,  an  American  author, 
bom  m  New  York,  April  3,  1783,  died  at  Snn- 
nyside,  near  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28,  1869. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  "WilUam  Irving,  who 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the 
Orkneys;  his  mother  was  English.  Washington 
Irving  left  school  in  his  16th  year,  and  began 
the  study  of  law.  But  his  passion  waa  for  lit- 
erature, and  in  1802  he  commenced  in  the 
"Morning  Chronicle"  a  series  of  papers  on 
dramatic  and  social  subjects  and  local  occur- 
rences, under  the  signature  of  "Jonathan  Old- 
style."  In  1804,  being  threatened  with  con- 
sumption, he  visited  Europe,  spending. several 
months  in  the  south  of  Fi-ance  and  Italy,  At 
Rome  in  1805  he  became  intimate  with  Wash- 
ington Allaton,  and  under  his  tuition  made  a 
serious  attempt  to  become  a  painter,  but  was 
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eatisfied  at  the  end  of  three  days  that  liis  talent 
was  not  for  art.  He  nest  visited  Switzerland, 
the  Netherlands,  Paris,  and  I«ndon,  and  re- 
tnraed  home  in  March,  1806,  to  resume  his  law 
studies;  but  he  never  practised.  "With  hia  broth- 
er William  and  James  E.  Paulding  he  started 
a  aerial  entitled  "Salmagundi,  or  the  Whim- 
Whams  and  Opinions  of  Lanitcelot  LangstaS, 
Esq.,  and  others,"  which  appeared  at  irregular 
intervals  in  small  ISmo,  published  by  an  eccen- 
tric bookseller  named  David  Longworth,  The 
first  number  was  issued  on  Jan.  2i,  1807.  Its 
local  allusions,  personal  hits,  and  constant  vein 
of  humor  gave  it  immediate  success,  and  it 
reached  the  30th  number.  It  is  understood 
that  tlie  poetical  epistles  wore  contributed  by 
William  Irvingj  and  the  prose  papers  aboat 
equally  by  himself  and  his  two  associates. 
"  Salmagundi "  foand  favor  also  on  the  other 
mde  of  the  Atiamlio.  la  1809  appeared  "A 
History  of  ITew  York,  from  the  Beginning  of 
the  World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Djuasty, 
&c,  by  Diedrich  Knickerhooker."  This  was 
begun  by  Peter  and  Washington  Irving  as  a 
burlesque  on  a  hand-book  of  the  dty  of  New 
York  which  had  just  been  pubBshed ;  but  Peter 
soon  sailed  for  Lurope,  and  Washington  elab- 
orated the  work  and  estended  it  to  two  vol- 
umes. Previous  to  its  appearance  an  adver- 
tisement was  inserted  in  the  "Evening  Post" 
inquiring  for  "  a  small  elderly  gentleman 
dressed  in  an  old  black  coat  and  cocked  hat, 
by  the  name  of  Knickerbocker,"  who  was  said 
to  have  disappeared  from  the  Columbian  hotel 
ia  Mulberry  street,  and  left  behind  "a  very 
curious  kind  of  a  written  book."  The  work 
was  accepted  by  many  respectable  hut  some- 
what stupid  readers  as  a  veritable  history,  and 
Groller,  a  German  editor,  gravely  cites  it  in 
illustration  of  a  hiatoried  passage.  Some  of 
the  descendants  of  the  old  Dutch  f  amihes  were 
seriously  offended  by  its  burlesque  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  Irving  finally  found  it  necessary  to 
insert  an  apologetic  preface.  In  1810  he  wrote 
a  sketch  of  Thomas  Campbell  for  a  Philadel- 
phia edition  of  his  poems,  and  in  1818-']4  edit^ 
ed  the  "  Analectio  Magazine"  in  Philadelphia, 
to  which  he  contributftd  several  biographies  of 
American  naval  commanded.  In  1814  he  be- 
came aide-de-camp  and  military  secretary  to 
Gov.  Tompkins,  and  in  18J5  sailed  for  Europe, 
having  meanwhile  become  a  silent  partner  in 
the  mercantile  business  of  two  of  his  brothers. 
In  London  he  was  intimate  with  many  of  the 
Kterary  men  of  the  day,  espeoiaUy  Pi-ooter  md 
Campbell,  and  by  the  latter  was  mtroduced  to 
Scott  at  Abbotsford.  Irving's  house  soon  be- 
came bankrupt,  and  he  was  compelled  to  write 
for  a  living.  His  rambles  about  England  and 
Scotland  had  given  him  much  of  the  material 
for  the  "  Sketim  Book,"  which  was  sent  home 
in  fragments  and  published  in  pamphlet  num- 
bers during  1818.  Several  of  the  sketches 
were  copied  in  the  London  "literary  Gaaette," 
and  Irving  offered  the  work  for  republication 
to  Murray  and  Constable,  by  each  of  whom  it 


was  deoUned,  in  spite  of  Scytt ''  warm  recom- 
mendation. He  then  put  the  hrst  \olume  to 
press  at  his  own  espouse  (1630>,  but  the  fail- 
ure of  the  publisher  stopped  its  issue  In  this 
crias  Scott  aiTived  in  Lonaon  and  prev  uled 
upon  Murray  to  purchase  the  manuscript  foi 
£300,  which  price  he  doubled  when  the  book 
proved  snceessfuL  The  "Sketch  Book"  con- 
tained "  Eip  Van  Winkle  "  and  the  "  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,"  which  are  perhaps  tlie  most 
widely  celebrated,  and  are  certainly  tlie  most 
strikingly  ori^al,  of  all  his  creations.  He 
spent  the  winter  of  1820  in  Paris,  and  in  1S21 
wrote  "  Bracehridge  Hall,  or  the  Humorists " 
(3  vols.,  London,  1823),  producing  120  pages  of 
it  in  ten  days.  Murray  paid  J, 000  guineas  for 
tie  copyright,  without  seaiig  the  manuscript. 
Irving  passed  the  nest  winter  in  Dresden,  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1823,  and  in  1824  published 
his  "Tales  of  a  Traveller"  (2  vols.,  London), 
for  which  Murray  paid  £1,500.  This  work 
met  with  severe  criticism  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  1826  Alexander  H.  Everett,  Uni- 
ted States  minister  to  Spain,  commissioned  Ir- 
ving to  translate  the  documents  relative  to 
Columbus  which  had  just  been  collected  by 
Navarrete.  With  this  material  at  command  he 
wrote  his  "History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages 
of  Christopher  Columbus"  (4  vols.,  London, 
1828),  for  which  he  received  8,000  guineas 
from  the  pubhsher  and  one  of  the  60-Buinea' 
gold  medals  offered  by  George  IV.  for  histori- 
cal composition.  This  history  gained  imme- 
diate popularity,  and  was  highly  praised  by  the 
reviewers,  more  than  restoring  the  favor  which 
its  author  seemed  to  have  lost  by  his  preceding 
work.  After  a  tour  in  the  sonUi  of  Spain  he 
published  his  "Chronicles  of  the  Conquest  of 
Granada"  (2  vols.,  London,  1839),  for  which 
Murray  paid  £3,000,  losing  money  by  it.  Tlie 
"Voyages  of  the  Companions  s>t  Columbus" 
appeared  in  1831,  and  in  1832  the  "Alham- 
bra"  (2  vols.,  London),  a  portion  of  which  was 
written  in  the  old  Mooiish  palace,  where  Irving 
spent  three  months.  In  July  1829  he  had  re- 
tamed  to  London,  having  been  appomted  sec- 
retary of  the  American  legation  there  In 
1831  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  The  retail  of  the 
minister  deprived  him  of  his  oflice,  and  in 
May,  1832,  he  returned  to  New  'iork  where  a 
public  dinner,  at  wluoh  Chancellor  Kent  pre- 
sided, was  given  in  his  honor.  In  the  summer 
of  the  same  year  he  accompanied  Commissioner 
Ellsworth  in  the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes 
across  the  Mississippi,  and  tlie  result  was  his 
"Tour-on  the  Prairies"  (1885),  which,  to- 
getlier  with  "Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Ab- 
bey "  (1836)  and  "Legends  of  the  Conquest  of 
Spain  "  (1836),  forms  Uie  "  Crayon  Miscellany," 
"Astoria"  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1636),  which 
professes  to  give  the  early  history  of  the  fur 
station  of  that  name  in  Oregon,  was  written 
from  (he  author's  remembrance  of  visits  in  his 
youth  to  the  station  of  the  northwest  fur  com- 
pany at  Montreal,  and  from 'documents  fur- 
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nislied  by  Joliu  Jacob  Astor.  The  "Adven- 
tures of  Captain  Bonneville,  U.  8.  A.,  in  tbe 
Rooky  Mountains  and  the  Far  West,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1837  (3  vols.,  Philadelphia),  and  in 
1889-'41  Irving  contributed  to  the  "Knicker- 
boekor  Magazine "  a  series  of  articles  which 
with  others  were  collected  in  a  volume  enti- 
tled "Wolfevt'8  Roost"  (New  York,  1855).  In 
1841  be  wrote  a  life  of  Margaret  Miller  David- 
son, to  accompany  her  posthumous  works.  He 
was  United  States  minister  to  Spain  from  1842 
to  1846,  and  on  his  return  prepai'ed  for  publi- 
cation in  separate  form  his  Diography  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  (New  York,  1849J,  which  was  onp- 
nally~preflsed  to  a  Paris  edition  of  Goldsmith's 
works,  and  also  published  "Mahomet  and  his 
Successors"  (3  vols..  New  York,  1850),  com- 
posed partly  from  materials  collected  in  Madrid. 
In  1848-'60,  at  the  su^estion  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam, he  revised  Ms  entire  works,  which  were 
issued  by  that  publisher  in  15  uniform  volumes, 
and  met  with  a  large  sale.  Irving's  last,  long- 
est, and  most  elaborate  work,  "The  Life  of 
George  Washington"  (5  vols.,  New  York, 
1865-'9),  occupied  the  remdnder  of  his  life, 
the  final  volnme  appearing  only  three  months 
before  his  death. — From  the  time  when  the 
"Sketch  Book"  was  published  Irving  had  a 
wide  circle  of  appredative  readers,  whieli  has 
never  diminished.  In  the  department  of  pure 
literature  be  was  the  earliest  classic  writer  of 
America,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  he  re- 
mains the  first.  The  remarkable  clearness  and 
£urity  of  his  English,  the  freshness  of  many  of 
is  tiemes,  and  the  genial  spirit  in  which  he 
handles  all,  seem  to  have  secured  for  his  works 
a  permanent  active  circulation.  During  his 
lifetime  600,000  volumes  were  sold  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  since  his  death  the  sale  has  averaged 
more  than  30,000  a  year.  On  account  of  the 
early  death  of  a  young  lady  to  whom  Jie  was 
attached,  Matilda  Hoffman,  he  never  married. 
For  several  years  before  bis  death  he  resided 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  near  Tarry- 
town,  in  an  old  Dutch  mansion  which  ho  chris- 
tened "Sunnyside."  This  place  is  the  scene 
of  the  "Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  and  Ir- 
ving's house  was  the  ori^nal  of  the  castle 
of  Baltus  van  Tassel.  In  private  life  Irving 
was  very  even-tempered,  hospitable,  genial,  and 
generous,  with  an  almost  feminine  delicacy 
of  manners  and  conversation.  He  was  a  com- 
municant of  the  Episcopal  church.  He  died 
suddenly  from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  was 
buried  in  the  graveyard  at  Tarrytown,  the  f a- 


(6  vols.,  New  York,  1861-"r)  was  edited  by 
his  nephew  Pierre  M.  Irving,  who  also  col- 
lected -and  edited  his  "  Spanish  Papers,  and 
other  Miscellanies"  (3  vols.,  186S). 

IRWUf,  a  S.  county  of  Oeorgia,  bounded  N. 
E.  by  Ocmulgee  river,  and  traversed  by  the  AI- 
lapaha;  area,  abont  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
1,837,  of  whom  296  were  colored.  It  has  a. 
level  surface  and  a  sandy  soil,  which  is  not 
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very  fertile  except  in  the  S.  E.  part  Pine 
forests  occupy  a  lai^  portion  of  the  land. 
The  Brunswick  and  Albany  railroad  touches 
the  8.  W.  comer.  Tlie  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  27,875  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  15,165 
of  oats,  23,220  of  sweet  potatoes,  16,510  lbs. 
of  wool,  and  153  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
257  horses,  9,021  cattle,  7,372  sheep,  and  7,468 
Bwine.     Capital,  Irwinville. 

ISUG  (Heb.  YituMk,  will  langh,  whose  birth 
caused  laughter),  the  second  patriarch  of  the 
Hebrews,  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  younger 
brother  of  Ishmael,  and  father  of  Jacob  and 
Esau  by  Rebekah.  The  narrative  of  his  life  is 
contained  in  Genesis,  according  to  which  be 
was  bom  when  his  father  was  100  years  old, 
was  circumcised  on  tie  8th  day  of  his  life,  was 
about  to  be  sacrificed  by  his  father  on  Mt 
Moriah,  but  was  saved  by  divine  interposition, 
lived  partly  as  a  nomad,  partly  aa  an  agri- 
culturist, in  the  southern  region  of  Canaan  and 
in  Phitistia,  and  died  blind  at  the  ^e  of  180, 
after  bestowing  his  chief  blessing  on  his  younger 
son  Jacobj  who,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother, 
liad  disguised  himself  to  resemble  Esau. 

ISAIC  Lj  Comneaiis,  a  Byzantine  emperor, 
died  in  1061.  He  was  the  son  of  Manuel 
Conmenns,  prefect  of  the  East,  but  eariy  lost 
his  father,  and  was  brought  up  by  the  emperor 
Basil  II.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  cap- 
tive king  of  Bulgaria,  and  was  living  privately 
in  Papblagonia  when  in  1057  a  conspiracy 
raised  him  to  the  throne  in  the  place  of  Michael 
VL  He  repulsed  the  Hungarians  in  1059,  but 
was  a  we^  and  incompetent  ruler,  and  the 
same  year  abdicated  and  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He 
ieft  no  son,  but  the  family  of  Comneni,  after 
an  interval  of  20  years,  occupied  the  Byzantine 
throne  for  a  century. 

iSliC  n.,  iMgehie,  a  Byzantine  emperor, 
born  in  1154,  put  to  death  in  1204.  A  de- 
scendant of  the  Comneni  through  his  grand- 
mother, he  held  varions  offloes  under  the  em- 
peror Manuel  I.  He  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  Andronicns  Comnenns,  who  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  death ;  but  a  popular  revolution  de- 
livered him  and  placed  him  upon  the  thTOne 
in  1185.  He  made  himself  detested  by  his 
vices  and  incapacity,  and  was  dethroned  by  his 
brother  Alexis  HI.  in  1195,  and  deprived  of  his 
sight.  When  the  crusaders  took  Constantino- 
ple in  1203,  they  restored  Isaac  to  the  throne; 
but  he  was  again  dethroned  and  put  to  death 
by  Alexis  Ducas  in  the  following  year. 

ISIBELLA,  a  central  county  of  the  soutbero 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  intersected  by  Chippewa 
river;  area,  670  sn.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,4,113. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  mostly  covered 
with  forests,  principally  of  pine  and  sugar 
maple.  The  Flint  and  P^re  Marquette  railroad 
crosses  the  N,  E.  comer.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  27,788  bushels  of  wheat, 
18,984  of  Indian  com,  21,382  of  oats,  39,001  of 
potatoes,  87,854  lbs.  of  butter,  and  4,268  tons 
of  hay.      There  were  688  horses,   807  milch 
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cowa,  1,533  other  cattle,  1,911  sheep,  and  1,875 
swine.    Capital,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

ISIBELU  L,  the  (WbiiUe,  queen  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  bom  in  Madrigal,  Old  Castile,  April 
28, 1451,  died  Nov.  20, 15M.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  II.  of  Castile  by  hia  second  wife, 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  and  was  therefore  descend- 
ed through  both  parents  from  the  famous  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  She  was  little 
more  than  three  years  old  when  her  father 
died,  leaving  his  crown  to  Henry,  the  offspring 
of  his  first  marriage  with  Maria  of  Aragon. 
Until  her  12th  year  Isabella  lived  with  her 
mother  in  retirement  in  the  small  town  of 
Arevalo.  On  the  birth  of  the  princess  Jnana, 
Henry  removed  hia  aiater  to  oonrt,  the  better 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  party  for  secu- 
ring the  succession  to  her  instead  of  Juana. 
Remote  as  seemed  her  chances  of  a  crown, 
with  her  elder  brother  on  the  throne,  an  heir 
to  his  body,  and  another  brother  living,  Isa- 
bella was  yet  thought  a  fit  match  for  the  first 
firinees  of  Europe.  "  Her  hand  was  first  so- 
icited,"  says  Frescott,  "for  that  very  Ferdi- 
nand who  was  destined  to  he  her  fnture  hns- 
band,  though  not  till  after  the  intervention  of 
many  inauspidous  circnmstances."  She  was 
nest,  at  the  age  of  11,  betrothed  to  his  brother 
Carlos,  aged  40.  This  unequal  union  was  pre- 
vented by  the  death  of  Carloa  by  poison,  and  in 
1464  Henry  promised  her  hand  to  Alfonso  of 
Portugal.  Isabella  opposed  this  summary  dis- 
poMtion  of  her  person,  saying  that  "the  in- 
fantas of  Castile  could  not  be  ^ven  in  mar- 
riage without  the  consent  of  the  nobles  of  the 
rerim."  An  insurrection,  headed  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Villena  and  hia  uncle,  the  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  had  been  stirred  up  partly  by  the 
.  belief  of  many  nobles  that  the  princess  Juana 
(often  known  as  la  Beltranejd),  to  whom  the 
king  had  caused  the  oath  of  fealty  to  be  taken, 
waa  the  offspring  of  an  amour  between  the 
queen  and  Uie  royal  favorite  Beltran  de  la 
Cueva,  The  confederates  proclaimed  the  trans- 
fer of  the  sceptre  from  Henry  to  his  brother 
Alfonso,  and  collected  an  army  to  support  their 
cause.  Henry  songht  to  detach  the  chief  con- 
spirators by  marrying  Isabella  to  the  brother 
of  the  marquis  of  Villena,  the  profligate  lion 
Pedro  Giron,  grand  master  of  the  order  of 
Calatrava.  The  princess  vowed  to  plunge  a 
da^er  into  Don  Pedro's  heart  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  such  dishonor,  but  the  grand  master  died 
Buddenly  on  his  journey  to  the  nuptials.  Two 
years  later  (1468)  Alfonso  died,  and  the  in- 
Borgents  offered  the  crown  to  Isabella.  She 
refused  it,  but  expressed  her  willingness  to  anc- 
oeed  her  brother ;  and  an  accommodation  was 
soon  effected  with  Henry,  by  the  terms  of 
which  tJie  queen  was  to  be  divorced,  and  Isa- 
bella was  recognized  as  heir  to  Castile  and 
Leon,  with  the  right  to  choose  her  own  hus- 
band, subject  to  the  king's  approval.  Isabella's 
claim  to  the  succession  was  soon  afterward 
solemnly  ratified  by  the  eortes.  Henry  paid 
little  regard  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement, 


and  made  another  effort  to  force  her  to  marry 
the  king  of  Portugal.  Policy  and  affection  in- 
clined her  to  the  suit  of  Ferdinand,  prince  of 
Aragon,  and,  incensed  at  her  brother's  threats 
of  imprisonment,  she  resolved  to  take  matters 
into  her  own  hands,  and  returned  the  Ara- 
gonese  envoy  a  favorable  answer.  Ferdinand 
signed  the  marriage  contract  at  Cervera,  Jan. 
7,  1469,  guaranteeing  to  his  consort  all  the 
essential  rights  of  sovereignty  in  Castile  and 
Leon.  Henry  at  once  despatched  a  force  to 
seize  his  sister's  pei-son,  but  Isabella  escaped 
to  Talladohd,  and  sent  word  to  Ferdinand  to 
hasten  the  marriage.  The  young  prince,  un- 
able to  procure  an  escort,  as  his  father  waa 
then  at  war  with  the  insurgent  Catalans  and 
utterly  bankrupt,  travelled  in  the  disguise  of  a 
servant  with  six  companions  to  Osma,  esca- 
ping the  troops  of  Henry  posted  to  cut  off  his 
progress,  and  thence  Journeyed  in  more  fitting 
state  to  Valladolid,  where  the  marriage  cere- 
mony took  place,  Oct.  19,  1469.  Henry  now 
declared  Isabella  to  have  forfeited  aU  the  ad- 
vantages guaranteed  by  the  previous  treaty, 
and  proclaimed  Juana  his  lawful  successor. 
The  kingdom  became  divided  by  two  hostile 
factions,  Henry  receiving  the  countenance  of 
Trance,  but  Isabella  gradually  winning  the  af- 
fections and  allegiance  of  the  Caatiliana  by  her 
virtues  and  sagacity.  At  length,  on  Dec.  11, 
1474,  the  king  died,  and  two  daya  later  Isa- 
bella was  proclaimed  queen  at  Segovia.  Most 
of  the  nobles  swore  alliance,  but  the  party 
of  Juana  wae  still  powerful,  and  if  was  not 
until  after  a  war  with  Alfonso  of  Portugal, 
who  had  been  afSanced  to  Juana,  that  the 
queen's  authority  was  fully  recognized.  From 
this  time  her  career  was  brilliant.  She  applied 
herself  to  reform  the  laws  and  internal  adtnin- 
istration  of  the  realm,  to  encourage  literature 
and  the  arts,  and  to  modify  the  stem  and  crafty 
measures  of  her  husband.  Though  the  life  and 
^oul  of  the  war  against  the  Moors,  in  which 
she  personally  took  part,  even  wearing  armor, 
whiwi  is  still  preserved  at  Madrid,  she  was 
opposed  to  the  cruelty  which  was  then  tlie  es- 
tablii^ed  policy  toward  that  people;  and  if  she 
decreed  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Castile, 
and  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  inqniaition,  it  waa  from  a  convic- 
tion that  the  s^ety  of  the  Catholic  faith  de- 
manded this  sacrifice  of  her  private  feelings. 
The  encouragement  of  Christopher  Columbus 
is  the  deed  by  which  she  is  best  known  to  pos- 
terity ;  the  squadron  with  which  he  discovered 
America  was  equipped  at  her  expense.  She 
opposed  the  reduction  of  the  Indians  to  slavery, 
and  when  a  cargo  of  these  captives  was  sent  by 
Columbus  to  Spdn,  she  ordered  them,  to  be 
transported  back  to  their  own  conntiy.  With 
the  aid  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  she  reformed  the 
religions  orders,  establishing  thereby  as  firm  a 
discipline  in  the  church  as  she  had  already  in- 
troduced into  the  state.  Neither  wealth  nor 
station  ever  shielded  criminals  from  her  dis- 
pleaaui-e,  and  the  sword  of  justice  fell  with 
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equal  certaintj  npon  the  nobility,  the  clergy, 
and  the  common  offender.  The  masculine  in- 
tellect, the  feminine  charms,  and  the  rare  vir- 
tues of  Isabella  hare  been  a  favorite  theme 
for  historians  of  aU  anbsequent  times,  and  the 
affection  in  which  all  her  subjects  held  her 
person  is  still  cheri^ed  throughout  Spain  for 
her  memory.  The  sudden  deaUis  of  Don  Car- 
los, Don  Pedro  Giron,  and  her  brother  Al- 
fonso, 80  opportunely  for  her  interests,  left  no 
stfun  of  suspicion  upon  her.  For  Ferdinand 
she  always  entertained  the  warmest  affection, 
which  waa  not  (dways  faithfully  returned.  Her 
genuine  piety  colored  every  action  of  her  life. 
In  person  she  was  equally  beautifnl  as  in  char- 
acter. She  had  a  clear  complesion,  light  blue 
eyes,  and  auburn  hair.  She  had  fivo  children ; 
Isabella,  married  to  Emanuel  of  Portugal; 
Juan,  a  virtuous  prince,  who  died  in  149T,  aged 
20 ;  Juana,  wlio  man-ied  Philip,  archduke  of 
Austria,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V. ;  Maria,  who  espoused  Emannel 
after  the  death  of  her  sister;  and  Catharine, 
the  wife  of  Henry  VII!.  of  England.  (See 
Ferdinand  V.) 

ISIBELU II,  (Maria  Isabel  Ltjisa),  es-queen 
of  Spain,  born  in  Madrid,  Oct.  10,  1830.  She 
is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and 
his  fourth  wife,  Maria  Christina,  The  ques- 
tion of  her  succession  to  the  throne  caused  in 
Spain  a  bloody  civil  war.  Her  father,  having 
no  son,  repeided  (March  2S,  1880)  the  Salic 
law,  introduced  into  Spain  by  Philip  V.,  and 
named  the  expected  offspring  of  his  fourth 
marriage  to  succeed  him,  thus  excluding  his 
brother  Don  Carlos,  who  was  then  heir  pre- 
sumptive by  virtue  of  that  law.  Ferdinand 
dying  Sept.  39,  1838,  Isabella,  then  only  three 
years  old,  was  proclaimed  queen.  Don  Carlos 
took  ap  arms,  supported  by  a  laree  body  of 
adherents,  known  as  Carlists.  The  contest 
gradually  assumed  the  worst  form  of  civil  war, 
the  clergy  taking  sides  with  Don  Carlos,  while 
the  queen's  party  waa  identified  with  that  of 
the  exaltados,  liber^  or  constitutionalists; 
the  queen  mother,  who  had  taken  the  title  of 
regent,  having  guaranteed  a  constitution  to 
Span.  The  young  qneen  waa  supported  by 
the  majority  of  the  people,  and  in  1884  it  was 
almost  nnanimously  agreed  by  the  le^slative 
COrtes  that  Don  Carlos  and  his  descendants 
should  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the  Spanish 
throne;  a  decree  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
constituent  cortes  in  1836.  Peace  was  vir- 
tually concluded  at  the  end  of  August,  1839,  at 
Vei^ara,  by  the  convention  between  the  Carlist 
general  Haroto  and  Gen.  Espartero,  the  most 
successful  of  the  constitutionalist  commanders, 
and  Don  Carlos  fled  to  France.  During  the 
course  of  the  stmggle  the  queen  regent  vacil- 
lated between  the  two  parlies  of  moderadog,  or 
conservatives,  and  exattados,  or  liberals.  The 
ministry  of  Mendizabal  modified  the  constitu- 
tion, enlarged  the  electoral  law,  and  introdnced 
other  reforms ;  but  the  juntas,  still  dissatisfied, 
demanded  the  constitution  of  1812,  which  was 


finally  extorted  by  the  insurrection  of  Madrid, 
June  18,  1837.  The  great  insurrections  of 
Barcelona  and  of  Madrid  in  1839  caused,  the 
fiight  of  the  queen  mother  into  France  (Octo- 
ber, 1840).  Espartero  now  became  head  of 
the  government,  and  on  May  8,  1841,  was  de- 
clare regent,  but  was  linally  compelled  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  friends  of  Christina  and  the 
■adicals  to  abdicate;  the  cortes,  by  advancing 
the  majority  of  the  queen  11  months,  placed 
her  on  the  throne,  Nov.  10,  1843.  Gen.  ITar- 
vaez,  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  insurrection,  became  chief  of  the  cabinet 
in  1844,  and  in  the  following  year  the  consti- 
tution waa  modified  in  a  reactionary  sense. 
On  Oct.  10,  1346,  nnder  the  influence  of  Louis 
Philippe,  she  was  married  to  her  cousin,  Don 
Francisco  de  Asis,  and  at  the  same  time  her 
sister  Maria  Ferdinanda  Luisa  was  married  to 
the  duke  of  Montpensier.  This  alliance  gave 
rise  to  sinister  comments,  and  resulted  in  do- 
mestic unhappiness  and  in  injurious  reports  in 
regard  to  the  conjugal  fitness  of  the  king  and 
the  conjugal  fidelity  of  the  queen.  Isabella 
established  alliances  with  Austria  and  Prussia, 
and  in  1849  sent  an  army  to  aid  the  pope. 
An  attempted  assassination  of  the  queen  in 
1852  was  turned  to  account  by  the  conser- 
vatives, who  procured  the  dissolution  of  the 
cortes  and  the  adoption  of  repressive  mea- 
sures. Several  liberal  generals  having  been 
banished,  on  June  28,  18B4,  Gens.  O'DonneU 
and  Dulce  headed  a  military  and  civil  insurrec- 
tion in  Madrid,  and  succeeded  in  reestablishing 
a  liberal  govemmontt  The  queen  mother  fled 
again  to  France,  and  the  queen  proclaimed  an 
amnesty,  open^  a  new  cortes,  and  legalized 
the  sale  of  church  property.  In  1856  an  at- 
tempted cottp  d'etat  by  O'Donnell,  and  the 
suppression  of  revolts  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
gave  the  queen  more  power,  and  reestablished 
the  conalitulion  of  1846.  This  induced  the 
most  reactionary  measures,  which  in  tarn 
brought  about  a  year  later  the  fall  of  the  Nar- 
vaez  cabinet  and  the  formation  of  a  more  lib- 
eral ministry  (October,  1857).  A  war  with 
Morocco,  undertaken  by  O'Donnell,  was  suc- 
cessfully terminated  in  April,  1S60.  The  in- 
tervention in  Mexican  affairs  jointly  with  the 
French,  and  under  the  lead  of  Prim,  in  1861-'3, 
waa  speedily  cut  short  by  that  general.  Waste- 
ful enterprises  In  Santo  Domingo  and  against 
Pern  and  Chili  proved  entirely  fruitless.  In 
1865  Isabella  was  compelled  by  the  resignation 
of  her  ministers  to  give  her  sanction  to  the 
biU  repeijing  the  law  of  1861,  by  which  the  re- 
public of  Dominica  was  incorporated  with  the 
monarchy ;  and  in  the  same  year  she  ordered 
the  sale  of  all  the  crown  property,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  royal  residences  and  entailed  es- 
tates, for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  In  1866, 
under  the  influence  of  the  priests  and  a  new 
Narvaez  cabinet,  she  abolished  freedom  of  the 
press  and  placed  public  instruction  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.  Insurrections,  instigated  and 
partly  led  by  Prim,  broke  out  in  that  and  the 
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following  year  in  various  parts  of  tlie  country, 
but  failed  for  want  of  or^nizatioo.  Gonzalez 
Bravo,  tiie  saccessor  of  Narvaez  at  the  head  of 
the  cabinet,  carried  reaction  stiD  further,  until 
in  September,  1888,  a  revolt  began  at  Cadiz 
which  speedily  spread  over  all  Spain,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  queen's  flight  to  France,  with  her 
children,  her  lover  Marfori,  aad  her  chaplain 
Claret.  (See  Peim,  and  Sbbbano.)  Napoleon 
IIL  put  at  her  disposal  the  castle  at  Pau,  whence 
8he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple, protesting  against  the  revolution.  On  Sept. 
29, 1868,  her  deposition  was  declared  at  Madrid, 
and  on  Nov.  6  she  took  up  her  residence  in 
Paris,  where  she  has  since  remained,  with  the 
exception  of  an  interval  spent  at  Geneva  during 
the  Eranco-German  wai-.  On  June  25,  ISTO, 
she  abdicated  her  claim  to  the  throne  of  Spain  in 
favor  of  her  son,  Alfonso  Francisco  de  Asis  Fer- 
nando, &c  (bom  Nov.  28, 1857),  prince  of  As- 
turias,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Alfonso  XII. 

ISIBELLI  OF  MOUND.  See  Edward  II. 
and  III. 

ISABELLA  OF  VALOIS.     See  Elizabeth  of 

ISIBEY.  I.  Jean  BapHste,  a  French  miniature 
pwnter,  bom  in  Nancy,  April  11,  1T6T,  died 
April  18, 1855.  He  studied  historical  painting 
under  David,  but  commenced  his  career  by 
making  portraits  in  crayons.  About  1800  he 
determined  to  apply  the  principles  of  high  art 
to  miniature  painting,  and  in  1802  his  repn- 
bition  was  established  b;  an  extensive  work, 
representing  the  first  consul  reviewing  his 
troops  in  the  court  of  the  Tnileriea;  and  thence- 
forth he  remained  at  the  very  head  of  this 
branch  of  his  art.  Napoleon  I.,  with  whom 
he  had  been  intimate  in  his  youth,  appointed 
him  his  miniature  painter  in  ordinary,  and 
liie  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  and 
the  marshals  and  great  dignitaries  of  the  em- 
pire sat  to  him,  besides  many  sovereigns  and 
statesmen  of  Europe,  of  whom  he  painted  a 
greater  number  than  any  contemporary.  His 
Table  de»  marMiavx,  on  a  large  slab  of  porce- 
lain, representing  Napoleon  snrronnded  by  his 
most  famous  generals,  is  a  good  specimen  of 
his  large  portrait  pieces.  His. picture  of  one 
of  the  conferences  at  Vienna,  whither  he  had 
followed  Maria  Louisa  on  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon  in  1814,  is  valuable  from  the  num- 
ber of  historic  portraits  it  embraces.  11.  EagitM 
LorIs  (iabrlel,  a  French  marine  and  landscape 

Sainter,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris, 
oly  23, 18CHL.  He  studied  art  under  his  father. 
His  "Battle  of  the  Texel"  (1839)  is  in  Ver- 
B^Ues,  and  his  "  Embarking  of  Euyter"  (1851) 
in  the  Luxembourg.  His  later  works  include 
"The  Alchemist"  (1865)  and  "The  Tempta- 
tion of  St.  Anthony"  (1869). 

I8SIF8,  one  of  the  ten  Attic  orators  bom  at 
Ohalcis,  flo  hbd  m  th  li  t  h  If  f  th  4th 
century  B.  O  Hwttan  lyagt 
Athens,  was  mst  tel  in  t  j  bj  Ly  as 
and  Tsocrat  p  ■-od  i  d      1  f 
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which  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  studied.  In 
antiqnity  64  orations  were  ascribed  to  him,  of 
which  11  are  extant,  all  relating  to  disputed  in- 
heritances. The  best  separate  edition  is  that 
by  SehOmann  (8vo,  Greifawald,  1831).  There 
is  an  English  translation  by  Sir  WUham  Jones 
(London,  1794). 

ISUIU,  the  first  of  the  great  Hebrew  proph- 
ets, son  of  Amoz,  flourished  under  Kings  TTz- 
ziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  from  about 
760  to  700  B.  C.  Ahaz  was  consoled  by  his 
prophecies  when  King  Kezin  of  Damascus  and 
Pekah  of  Israel  warred  against  Judah.  But  his 
chief  activity  falls  in  Wie  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
during  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  As- 
syria. (See  Hebeews,  vol.  viii,,  p.  589.)  The 
leading  tliemes  of  his  prophecies  are  denunci- 
ations of  vice  and  oppression,  announcements 
of  impending  riiin,  and  the  promise  of  regen- 
eration and  a  universal  reign  of  justice.  The 
eloquent  style  and  sublimity  of  thought  of  the 
mdn  portions  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  give  him 
the  highest  rank  among  the  prophets.  The 
last  27  chapters,  which  differ  in  diction  and 
topics,  treating  of  the  victories  of  Cyras,  the 
fall  of  Babylon,  and  th^  return  of  the  Jews  to 
Jerusalem,  are  generally  considered  by  critics 
to  be  by  some  anthor  of  the  time  of  the  captiv- 
ity, whose  name  is  unknown,  and  who  is  often 
designated  as  the  second  Isaiah.  Some  other 
chapters  (xiii.,  xjrxiv.,  xxsv.,  &c.)  are  also  re- 
garded as  prodnctions  of  unknown  authorship. 
Among  the  best  commentators  are  Lowth  (Lon- 
don, 1775),  Gesenins  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1820-'21), 
Hitzig  (2  vols.,  Heidelbei^,  1833),  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander (2  vols.,  Ifew  York,  1840-'7),  Barm    '" 


Delitzsch  (1866),  and  Ewald  (2d  ed.,  1867). 

ISIHTI,  an  £.  county  of  Minnesota,  inter- 
sected by  St^  Francis  or  Bum  river ;  area,  450 
sq.  m,;  pop.  in  1870,  2,035.  The  surface  is 
somewhat  diversified.  Timber  is  found  along 
the  river  banks.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  16,025  bushels  of  wheat,  2,623  of  rye, 
8,609  of  Indian  corn,  11,860  of  oats,  11,644  of 
potatoes,  58,831  lbs.  of  bntter,  and  5,132  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  225  horses,  660  milch 
cows,  1,149  other  cattle,  975  sheep,  and  395 
swine.    Capital,  Cambridge. 

ISIR  (anc.  Immi},  a  river  of  Germany,  a 
tributary  of  the  S.  or  right  bank  of  Uio  Dan- 
ube, about  200  m.  long.  It  rises  in  Tyrol  about 
6  m.  N.  E.  of  Innspruck,  passes  for  abont  80 
m.  through  a  wild  and  partly  uninhabited  Al- 
pine re^on,  until  it  reaches  with  tonx-nt-like 
velocity  the  Bavarian  town  of  TOIz,  25  ni.  S. 
of  Munich ;  it  falls  into  the  Danube  3  m.  be- 
low Deggendorf .  Besides  Munich,  the  Isar  wa- 
Landahut,  Landau,  and  other  towns,  b 
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ISAUEE 

The  cirtle  of  Upper  Bayaria  was  formerly 
known  as  that  of  IJie  Isar. 

ISAURE,  CliiHnee,  a  French  patroness  of 
poetry,  burn  in  Toulouse  about  1450,  diedtliere 
about  1500.  She  belonged  t«  a  distinguished 
laiaily,  according  to  some  authorities  to  that 
of  the  counts  of  Toulonse.  She  was  never 
married,  and  devoted  her  wealth  to  the  pro- 
motion of  poetry  by  restoring  the  floral  games 
at  the  academy  of  Toulouse.  She  annually 
devoted  large  amounts  to  the  endowment  of 
prizes  for  the  best  poetical  contributions,  mid 
the  academy  continnes  to  derive  from  her  legacy 
aa  annual  inoomeof  over  10,000  francs  for  the 
still  existing  floral  games. 

ISIIIRII,  in  ancient  geography,  a  district  of 
Ams  Minor,  hounded  by  Phrjgia,  Lycaonia, 
Oilicia,  and  Pisidia,  containing  few  towns,  and 
known  to  the  ancients  chiefly  by  the  marauding 
esoursioug  of  the  laauri,  who  dwelt  inita  moun- 
tain fastnesses.  The  Romans  sent  an  army 
against  them  in  78  B.  0.  under  Servilius,  who 
reduced  them  to  submission  and  gained  the  sur- 
e  of  Isauricus.  As  they  continued  their 
idations,  the  Romans  tried  with  little  buc- 
o  check  them  by  confinir^  them  within  a 
circle  of  fortresses.  In  the  8d  century  the 
Isaarians  and  CSlicians  united  themselves  into 
one  nation,  and  one  of  their  chiefs,  Trebellia- 
nus,  assumed  the  title  of  Roman  emperor  (S64), 
but  was  conquered  and  put  to  death.  They 
were  formidable  to  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
and  two  of  their  race,  Zeno  (474-'81)  and  Leo 
III.  (718-'41),  rose  to  the  Byzantine  throne. 
The  capital  of  Isauria  was  Isanraj  at  the  foot  of 
Ml  Taurus,  a  strong  and  rich  city,  whose  in- 
habitants destroyed  it  and  themselves  by  Are 
when  they  could  no  longer  resist  the  siege  of 
Perdiccas,  shorfly  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  agiun  destroy- 
ed bj  Ser  ^l  us 

isrmi  (inc  y^  na  and  J  ai-  e)  anisknd 
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of  the  bay  of  JSTaples;  area,  26  sq.  ni. ;  pop. 
about  25,000.  Its  coasts  ai-e  steep  and  rooky. 
Near  its  centre  is  the  volcano  of  Epomeo,  2,500 
ft.  above  the  sea;  its  last  eruption  wa^  in  1301. 
There  are  also  12  smaller  volcanoes.  The  in- 
tervenii^  valleys  are  of  extraordinary  fertility, 

f  reducing  com,  wine,  and  fruits  in  abundance, 
ta  warm  baths,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
are  those  of  Casamicoiola  and  Lacco,  are  much 
frequented,  and,  with  its  salubrious  climate  and 
luxuriant  vegetation,  make  it  a  favorite  resort 
in  every  season  of  the  year.  The  chief  town, 
Ischia,  has  about  6,300  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  Catholic  .bishop.  Its  castle,  a  pic- 
turesque structure,  stands  on  a  high  isolated 
rock  of  volcanic  tufa  and  ashes,  which  rises 
out  of  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Vivara, 
and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  mole. 
It  was  built  by  Alfonso  I.  of  Arragon  in  the 
12th  century. 

ISCHL,  or  Ischil,  a  fashionable  watering  place 
in  Upper  Austria,  on  the  river  Traun,  in  the 
centre  of  five  or  six  valleys,  surrounded  by 
picturesque  mountains,  37  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Salz- 
but^ ;  pop.  in  1868,  7,126.  In  the  vicinity  are 
extensive  salt  works,  established  in  1822.  It 
contains  several  churches  and  schools,  and  sni- 
phar,  mud,  and  saline  vapor  baths.  A  suspen- 
sion bridge  crosses  the  Trann,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Isiaj.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Aus- 
trian nobility  and  of  the  present  emperor. 

ISEfiHEH,a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province 
of  West  Flanders,  7  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Oourtray; 
pop.  in  1867,  7,955.  It  has  important  manu- 
factories of  cotton,  linen,  hats,  thread,  ribbon, 
and  soap,  breweries,  and  tanneries,  and  a  lai^ 
trade  in  catde. 

ISHJN,  Heiri  Fr^d^rie,  a  French  sculptor, 
bom  at  Clairegontte,  Haute-Sa6ne,  about  1825, 
He  exhibited  various  works  in  1840,  and  has 
Si  cepriduced busts  fM  ratandotheraforthe 
n  use  m  of  Versadles  Observation,"  an  alle- 
j,or  albust,    TheCtcnusof  !Fire,"and"Eury- 

£ylus"  for  the  new 
lOuvre,  and  other 
b  ists  and  statues. 

IsSbE,  a  S.  E.  de- 
pwtment  of  France, 
m  Dauphioy,  bound- 
ed "W.  and  N.  by  the 
Ehfine,  which  sepa- 
rates it  froip  the  de- 
partments of  Loire, 
Eh6ne,  and  Ain,  and 
on  the  E.  and  8.  bor- 
dering on  Savoie, 
Hautes-Alpes,  and 
I>r6me;  area,  3,200 
si.m. ;  pop.  in  1872, 
575,784.  Itisnamed 
f -om  the  river  Isere 
(anc.  Jsara),  which 
flows  through  it  gen- 
erally S.  W.  from  Sa- 
voie, passes  Greno- 
ble, and  falls  into  tlia 
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Ehdne  near  Talenoe,  DrSnie,  after  a  eotirse  of 
180  m,,  for  more  than  80  o£  which  it  is  navi- 
gable. The  surface  of  the  department  ia  the 
south  ia  very  mountainona,  but  in  the  centre 
and  north  it  frequently  expands  into  est«nsiTe 
plains.  There  are  at  least  20  motmtain  pealra, 
the  lowest  over  6,000  ft.  high,  and  the  most 
elevated,  belonging  to  the  Pelvonx  group,  on 
the  border  of  Hautes-Alpes,  over  13,000  ft. 
The  soil  of  the  lowlands  ia  in  general  very 
fertile.  Agrioulture  is  in  an  advanced  state. 
The  quantity  of  wine  made  annually  averages 
over  5,000,000  gallons ;  that  made  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rh6ne  haa  beec  long  celebrated. 
The  production  of  silk  ia  an  important  branch 
of  indnatry.  There  are  mines  of  iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  coal ;  and  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
ane,  and  antimony  are  found.  The  staple 
manufactures  are  hardware,  linens,  and  cotton 
yarn.  The  department  is  divided  into  the  arron- 
dissements  of  Grenoble,  Saint-KarcelHn,  I^a 
Tour-du-Pin,  and  Vienne,     Capital,  Grenoble. 

ISERLOHN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  WestphaUa,  IS  m.  W.  of  Amsberg; 
pop.  in  1871,  15,763.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
manufai;tures  of  iron,  steel,  bronze,  needles, 
&e.  The  manufacture  of  iron  was  in  operation 
there  in  the  middle  ages.  That  of  brass  dates 
from  the  18th  century.  The  other  mannfao- 
tures  are  silks,  velvet,  broadcloth,  ribbons, 
leather,  and  paper.  The  country  around  Iser- 
lohn  ia  diversilied  with  picturesque  ruins,  rocks, 
glens,  and  valleys.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
is  the  celebrated.  Felsenmeer  (sea  of  rocka), 
and  a  remarkable  sounding  cave  containing 
foa^  bones. 

ISERNIA  (anc.  ySernia),  a  town  of  southern 
Italy,  in  the  province  and  24  m.  W.  of  the  city 
of  Campobaaao,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
and  near  the  sonrce  of  the  Voltumo;  pop. 
about  7,500.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  modern 
■wall,  founded  on  the  massive  remains  of  an 
andent  one.  In  the  middle  is  a  fine  fountain, 
with  sis  rows  of  arches  supported  on  columns 
of  white  marble;  this,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
factories of  the  town,  ia  fed  by  an  ancient 
aqueduct  hewn  in  the  rock  for  a  long  distance 
and  at  a  great  depth.  Isemia  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  has  cloth  and  earthenware  manufac- 
tories and  paper  mills,  and  an  est«nsive  trade. 
Un1jll780it  was  crowded  during  the  September 
fair  with  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Sts.  Cosma 
and  Damiano,  who  were  supposed  to  have  ex- 
traordinary healing  powers,  and  to  whom  of- 
ferings were  made  of  red  was  models  of  the 
parts  of  the  body  affected  by  disease;  these 
finally  became  so  scandalous  that  the  govern- 
ment suppressed  the  practice.  In  1805  the 
town  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake. 

ISHIUH^  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  bom 
in  Mamre.  After  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Sarah, 
she  persuaded  Abraham  to  banish  Hagitr  and 
Ishmael,  and  from  that  time  Ishmael  dwelt  as  a 
hunter  in  tie  wilderness  of  Paran,  His  13  sons 
became  the  heads  of  13  tribes  dwelling  in  th< 
Arabian  desert  between  Egypt  and  the  Eu- 
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phrates,  under  the  name  of  Jshmaelites  or  Ha- 
gai'enes. — In  the  10th  century  A,  D.  the  name 
of  Ishmaelites  or  Ismaelians  was  assumed  by 
a  Mohammedan  secret  society  in  Syida  and 
Peraa,    (See  Assassiss.) 

ISIDOEE  HEBCITOR,  also  called  Pecca.tor 
and  PsErno-IsiDOEE,  the  supposed  author  of 
the  false  decretals.    (See  Oahos  Law,  and  De- 

OEETAIS.) 

ISIMSVS.  L  or  CkiTBX,  a  geographer  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Ist  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  in  which  tlxe  Greek  and  Ro- 
man world  and  the  Parthian  empire  were  de- 
scribed. There  are  several  qnotaHons  in  Pliny 
from  this  treatise,  the  extant  fragments  of 
" '  ih  have  been  repeatedly  published  in  mod- 
times  among  the  remains  of  the  Geegnt- 
phiei  Minoreg.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Miller 
(Paris,  183!>).  II.  Of  Seville,  a  saint  of  the  Latin 
church,  born  in  Cartagena,  Spain,  died  April 
4,  688,  He  snoceeded  to  the  see  of  Setiiie 
about  600,  and  was  esteemed  the  most  eloquent 
orator,  the  profoundest  scholar,  and  the  ablest 
prelate  of  his  age.  In  619  he  presided  at  the 
second  council  of  Seville,  and  in  633  at  the 
great  council  of  Toledo.  He  wrote  on  science, 
art,  history,  and  theology;  the  most  curious 
and  important  of  his  works  is  Originunt  nte 
Etymologiarum  Lihri  XX.,  an  enoyolopfedia 
of  all  tie  arts  and  sciences  then  known.  The 
best  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
F.  Arevali  (Rome,  1797-1803).  Thefragments 
of  hia  treatise -De  Fide  CathoUca  eontra  Jvdieog, 
after  the  Paris  and  Vienna  MS8,,  are  pven 
by  Kail  "Weinhold  in  vol.  vL  of  the  BiUiotkek 
der  alteaten,  deuUchert  Literaturdrnkmaler  (Pa- 
derbom,  1874). 

BINGLlfiS  (perhaps  from  ieing  glaaii;  Ger, 
BitHsenblase,  etui^eon's  bladder,  i^nglass),  a 
kind  of  edible  gelatine,  which  consists  of  the 
dried  air  bags,  sounds,  or  swimming  bladders  of 
fishes.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the 
name  of  kldhyoeolla,  or  tish  glue,  and  is  often 
alluded  to  by  Dioscorides  and  Phny.  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  it  ia  obtained  from 
different  fishes,  and  the  isinglass  of  commerce 
is  consequently  of  various  qualities.  The  best 
is  found  among  the  varieties  impoited  from 
Russia,  particularly  that  which  is  brought  to 
St.  Petersbni^  from  Astrakhan,  and  said  to  be 
obtained  from  the  stui^eon  called  the  beluga 
(acipeneer  hueo)  of  the  Caspian  sea  and  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  it,  a  species  which  al^ 
tains  a  length  of  25  ft.  According  to  some 
authorities,  the  sound  is  cut  open,  washed,  and 
then  exposed  to  the  air,  the  inner  silvery  mem- 
brane outward.  This  membrane  is  then  strip- 
ped off,  placed  in  damp  cloths,  and  kneaded  in 
the  hands.  Taken  ont  and  dried,  it  forms  the 
le^  i^glass ;  folded  like  sheets  of  paper,  it  is 
the  book  i^glass;  wound  In  tlie  form  of  a 
horse  shoe  or  lyre  around  three  pegs,  it  forms 
the  varieties  known  as  long  or  short  staple. 
According  to  Martin,  the  inner  membrane  is 
removed  by  beating  and  rubbing,  and  the 
thicker  membrane  ia  preserved.     The  ieinglasa 
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called  Samovey  is  brought  from  Taganrog. 
The  leaf,  book,  and  short  staple  from  this 
place  are  all  of  inferior  quality.  The  Tariefies 
from  tlie  Ural  and  Siberia  are  better.  The 
Brazilian  isinglass,  impoi-ted  from  Pari  and 
Maranliao,  is  obtained  in  various  forma  dis- 
tinguished as  pipe,  Inmp,  and  honeycomb.  It 
appears  to  be  uie  product  of  different  kinds 
of  fisli,  and  to  be  prepared  with  little  care.  It 
ia  largely  used  in.  brewing  establisliraents  for 
fining  the  liquors ;  and  though  it  is  too  impure 
for  domestic  uses,  it  is  largely  employed  to 
adulterate  the  better  kinds.  Its  presence  may 
be  detected  by  the  imnglaas  filing  to  dissolve 
readily  and  completely  in  hot  water,  and  by  its 
forming  with  this  an  opalescent  and  milky  jelly 
in  which  may  be  observed  the  inaolnble  shreds 
common  to  Uie  Brazilian  article.  Its  smell  also 
is  often  disagreeable,  while  that  of  the  pure 
EusMan  iain^ass  is  as  inoffensive  aa  the  odor 
of  seaweed,  which  it  somewhat  resembles. 
The  isinglass  of  New  York  and  New  England 
is  obtained  from  the  sounds  of  the  codfish 
(morrkua  vulgark)  and  of  the  common  hake 
IphycU  Americanui).  Tliey  are  macerated  in 
water,  and  afterward  rolled  out  in  long  strips 
a  few  inches  wide.  The  qnahty  of  this  isin- 
glass is  poor,  its  solution  not  readily  obtained, 
and  its  color  dark.  It  ia  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  Brazilian.  '  Other  varieties  are 
produced  in  other  mai-itime  countries. — All 
ianglass  has  to  undergo  a  process  of  refining 
before  it  ia  fit  for  making  j'elliea,  blano-mange, 
&c.  The  best  beluga  lo^  is  imported  in  circu- 
lar slieeta,  the  most  perfect  of  which  are  some- 
times 3  fL  in  circumference,  and  weigh  from  8 
to  16  oz.,  in  some  instances  reaching  even  4 
lbs.  Tliese  are  carefully  picked  over,  and  aii 
the  discolored  parts  are  cut  away  and  put  a^de 
for  uses  of  less  importance.  The  assorted  leaf 
ia  then  passed  through  succesave  pwra  of  iron 
rollers,  until  it  is  converted  into  thin  ribbons 
of  nniforni  width,  which  are  afterward  by 
other  machinery  slit  into  fine  shreds.  Inferior 
sheet  gelatine  is  sometimes  introduced  between 
two  sheets  of  isinglass  before  rolling,  and  thus 
incorporated  with  it.  Mnglass,  being  a  neaily 
pure  gelatine,  should  have  little  or  no  color ; 
and  being  commonly  prepared  without  expo- 
sure to  high  degrees  of  heat,  it  shonld  be 
tougher  and  more  elastic  than  the  other  forms 
of  this  substance.  It  therefore  makes  a  moat 
adhesive  cement.  For  this  purpose  it  is  swol- 
len with  cold  water  and  then  placed  in  diluted 
alcohol.  The  vessel  conttuuing  it  is  then  put 
into  cold  water,  which  is  to  be  heated  to  boil- 
ing. The  jelly  forma  the  cement,  which  may 
be  kept  from  mouldiness  and  other  change  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  any  essential  oil. 
It  ia  known  as  the  "diamond  cement,"  and  f 
also  the  adhesive  substance  of  court  plastei 
Gum  ammoniac  is  sometimes  introduced,  espi 
cially  by  the  Turks,  who  use  the  cement  ft 
fastening  pvedous  stones,  mending  broken 
porcelain,  glass,  &c.  Isinglass  has  also  been 
ased  for  the  window  fights  of  vessels,  being 
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ired  with  a  transparent  varnish  which  is 
affected  by  moist  air.  Hence,  sheets  of 
1  pi'epared  for  ^milar  uses,  as  in  the  doors 
vi  ntovea,  are  popularly  called  isinglass.  (See 
JlicA.) — Besides  the  methods  already  stated  of 
detecting  fraudulent  mixtures  with  isinglass, 
the  microscope  may  be  used  to  render  the  dif- 
ferent textures  apparent  The  ash  of  isinglass 
seldom  exceeds  ^  of  1  per  cent.,  and  is  red; 
that  of  gelatine  is  white,  and  in  quantity  not 
less  than  3  per  cent. 

ISIS,  the  principal  goddess  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  wife  of  Oaris,  and  the  mother  of  Horus, 
with  whom  she  formed  the  most  popular  triad 
in  Egyptian  mythology.  (See  Osiris.)  She 
was  adored  as  lie  great  benefactress  of  Egypt, 
who  had  instructed  her  people  in  the  art  of 
cnlrivating  wheat  and  barley,  which  were  al- 
ways carried  in  her  festal  processions.  In 
Greece,  where  her  worship  was  introdneed  at 
a  very  early  period,  she  was  occasionally  ad- 
dress^ aa  Pebgia,  the  queen  of  the  sea.  From 
Greece  her  worship  passed  into  Italy,  and  was 
established  in  the  hrst  century  B.  0.  at  Rome, 
where  it  became  popular.  In  43  B.  0.  the 
triumvirs,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  people,  commanded  a  temple  of  Isis 
and  Serapis  to  be  founded,  and  publicly  sane- 
rioned  tlieir  worship.  The  principal  Eoman 
temple  of  Isis  stood  ia  the  Campus  Martins, 
and  hence  the  goddess  was  often  called  Isia 
Campensis.  The  Romans  identified  with  her 
a  native  goddess  of  the  Gauls,  Sicifians,  and 
Germans.  The  priests  of  lais  wore  linen  gar- 
ments, and  her  votaries  in  the  public  proces- 
sions wore  masks  representing  the  heads  of 
dogs.  In  works  of  art  she  usually  appears 
with  the  figure  and  face  of  Juno,  arrayfed  in  a 
long  tunic,  wearing  a  wreath  of  lotus  flowers, 
and  in  her  right  hMid  a  sUtriim. 

ISLA,  Jose  FrantlsM  de,  a  Spanish  author, 
born  in  Segovia  in  170S,  died  in  Bologna  in 
1781.  Ho  early  became  famous  as  a  Jesuit 
preacher  and  a  satirical  poet.  His  first  works 
were  directed  against  an  extravs^ant  reli^ous 
festival  at  Salamanca  in  1727,  and  a  royal 
pageant  at  Pampeluna  in  1746 ;  but  he  man- 
aged his  sarcasm  so  adroitly  that  the  authori- 
ties of  the  latter  city  at  first  regarded  his  effu- 
sion as  complimentary,  though  subsequently  he 
left  the  city,  and  probably  was  espeUed.  His 
published  sermons  (1739-'54)  show  a  marked 
improvement  upon  the  prevailii^  tone  of  the 
itinerant  friars,  and  he  reformed  this  effective- 
ly by  hiaoelebrated  romance  Sistoria  del  fa- 
moeo  predieador  Fray  Gtrundio  de  CampanM. 
The  first  volume,  printed  without  his  knowl- 
edge in  1758,  was  eagerly  bought  up ;  the  de- 
risive epithet  of  .FVoy  Oerundio,  henceforward 
apfJied  to  vulgar  preachers,  put  an  end  to 
their  vocation :  but  the  government  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  the  license  for  its  publication  in 
obedience  to  the  clamors  of  the  clergy.  The 
inquisition  condemned  the  book  in  1760,  but 
did  not  molest  the  author,  who  was  protected 
by  his  increasing  popularity.     The  violent  ex- 
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pulsion  of  his  order  in  1767,  requiring  his 
sudden  departure,  gave  a  shook  to  his  health 
from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  Bologna.  The  roanu- 
BOript  of  his  seeond  volume  having  reached 
London,  Baretti  published  it  in  EngUah  (1772) ; 
and  complete  Spanish  editions  soon  appeared 
at  Bayonne  and  elsewhere,  Isla'3  friend  Pran- 
ciscO  Lohon  de  Salazar,  a  priest  at  TiUagarcia, 
in  whose  house  he  had  written  the  work,  ap- 
pearing as  the  author  in  the  earliest  and  in 
some  of  the  later  editions  to  elude  the  censor- 
ship. In  1813  the  work  was  i>nblisbed  in 
Madrid  in  4  vols. ;  and  thoagh  again  interdict- 
ed nest  year,  it  continued  to  have  a  large  cir- 
culation. Ticknor  finds  in  its  plan  some  re- 
semblance to  "Don  Qnisote,"  and  in  its  exe- 
cution he  compares  it  to  Babelais.  Isla's 
works  also  include  Cicero,  a  satirical  poem 
in  16  cantos.  Permission  to  print  it  was  de- 
nied, and  the  manuscript  was  presented  in 
1844  to  the  library  of  the  Athenfeum  of  Bos- 
ton, Kass.,  together  with  some  of  Isla's  auto- 
graph letters.  Hia  letters  to  his  sisters  and 
brother-in-law,  Cwrtas  famiUareg,  were  pnb- 
lished  posthnmonsly  in  6  vols.,  1785-'fi.--Se6 
Vida  de  J.  F.  de  Ida,  by  J.  I.  de  Salas 
(Madrid,  1803). 

ISLAll,  an  Arabic  word,  dgnifying  full  sub- 
misaon  to  God.  It  is  used  by  Mohammedans 
t«  designate  their  reli^on,  and  also  the  whole 
body  of  believers,  or  those  who  accept  the  for- 
mula of  faith:  "There  is  no  God  but  Allah, 
and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet."  This  for- 
mnla  or  profession  of  faith  is  understood  to  in- 
clude Ave  essential  articles  of  religion ;  1,  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  divine  unity  and  of 
the  mission  of  Mohammed  ;  2,  observance  of 
prayer;  3,  almsgiving;  4,  keeping  the  fast  of 
Kamadan ;  5,  Uie  pOgrimage  to  Mecca.  The 
Shialis,  or  adherents  of  Ali,  who  are  dominant 
in  Persia,  add  to  the  declaration  of  f^th,  "Ah 
is  the  vicar  of  God."  But  the  Sunnis,  or  or- 
thodox Mohammedans,  who  form  the  majority 
of  the  church  of  Islam,  reject  this, 

ISUND,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Washington  ter- 
ritory, bounded  S.  and  8.  W.  by  Admiralty  in- 
let, and  W.  by  Eosario  strait ;  area,  200  m.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  626.  It  comprises  Hat,  Cama- 
no,  and  Whitby  islands,  the  last  being  60  m, 
long,  of  irregular  width,  and  noted  for  its  fer- 
tile soil  and  salnbrions  climate.  The  chief 
prodnofiona  in  1870  were  8,271  bushels  of 
■wheat,  4,856  of  oats,  13,069  of  bariey,  15,043 
of  potatoes,  9,297  lbs.  of  ivool,  11,395  of  but- 
ter, and  1,942  tons  of  hay.  There  were  214 
horses,  483  milch  cows,  579  other  cattle,  8,099 
sheep,  and  1,108  swine;  1  flour  mill,  1  saw 
mill,  and  3  establishments  for  building  and  re- 
pairing ships.    Capital,  Oonpeville. 

ISUT,  or  Isia,  an  island  of  Scotland,  the 
southernmost  of  the  Hebrides,  15  m.  from  the 
coast  of  Argyleshire,  to  which  it  belongs; 
length  34  m.,  breadth  17  m.;  area,  154,000 
acres,  of  which  20,000  are  cnltivated;  pop.  ' 
1871,   8,143.     .The  surface  of  the  E.  part 
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hilly  and  mostly  wooded,  but  tlie  remainder  is 
generally  level.  Some  of  its  summits  are  1,500 
ft.  high.  It  contains  several  small  takes  and 
rivers,  which  abound  with  salmon  and  trout. 
Loch  Finlaggan,  near  its  centre,  is  abont  3  m. 
in  circumference.  In  this  lake  is  an  islet  where 
the  Macdonalds,  the  "lords  of  the  isles,"  once 
resided,  and  where  the  ruins  of  their  castle  still 
are.  The  climate  is  moist,  bnt  tolerably  heal- 
thy. The  soil  of  the  lowlands  is  very  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  The  staple  manufacture 
is  whiskey,  which  is  of  superior  quality,  and 
of  which  over  400,000  gallons  are  made  year- 
ly. Lead  and  copper  mines  have  been  opened. 
In  1843  tbo  island  was  purchased  as  an  invest- 
ment by  the  late  Mr.  Morison  of  London  for 
$2,225,000.     Chief  town,  Bowmore. 

ISLE  OT  FRAKCE.    See  MAiimrius. 

ISLE  OF  MAN.    See  Mak. 

ISLE  OF  PINES.    See  Pises. 

ISLE  OF  WIfiHT,  England.    See  Wight. 

ISLE  OF  WIfiHT,  a  8.  E.  county  of  Virginia, . 
bounded  N,  E.  by  the  estuary  of  James  river, 
and  S,  V.  by  the  Blackwater;  area,  400  sq, 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,320,  of  whom  8,446  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  generally  level  and  di- 
vided between  swamps,  pine  forests,  and  farm- 
ing lands.  The  soil  is  thin  and  sandy.  The 
Norfolk  and  Petersburg  and  SeahoMd  and 
Roanoke  railroads  cross  the  county.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  160,738  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  17,823  of  oata,  17,957  of  Irish 
and  30,411  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  1,812  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  829  horses,  1,228  milch 
cows,  3,237  other  cattle,  1,510  sheep,  11,423 
swine,  and  6  saw  mills.    Capital,  Smithfleld. 

IStE  ROTILE,  an  island  in  Lake  Superior, 
forming  part  of  Keweenaw  co.,  Michigan,  55 
m.  N.  W.  of  Keweenaw  point,  15  m.  from  the 
Canada  shore,  intersected  by  the  48th  paralld 
and  the  89th  meridian ;  length  from  M.  K  to 
8.  W.  about  46  m.,  greatest  breadth  9  m. ;  area,  • 
325  sq.  m.  It  has  no  permanent  population. 
The  shores  are  generally  rocky  and  broken, 
with  several  deep  inlets,  A  large  number  of 
rocky  islets  are  clustered  abont  it,  especially 
off  the  N,  E.  and  S,  W,  extremities.  Much  of 
the  island  is  covered  with  trees,  and  a  longitu- 
dinal ridge  rises  at  some  points  more  than  700 
ft,  above  the  lake.  Extensive  veins  of  native 
copper  have  recently  been  discovered  on  this 
island,  many  of  which  have  been  worked  by 
some  ancient  people,  whose  stone  hammers 
and  copper  knives  and  other  tools  are  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  pits.  Some  of  the  ex- 
cavarions  on  the  If.  side  extend  continuously 
more  than  two  miles,  and  are  connected  by 
undergronnd  drains,  one  of  which  was  cut 
through  rock  for  a  distance  of  60  ft.,  and  had 
been  covered  throughont  with  lai'ge  timbers, 
now  broken  and  decayed.  The  stone  hammers 
weigh  from  10  to  30  lbs.,  some  of  them  hav- 
ing a  groove  for  a  handle,  and  the  copper  tools 
have  been  hai'dened  by  lire.  The  miners  ex- 
hibited great  skill  in  tracing  the  veins,  and  fol- 
lowed the  deposits  of   sheet-like  copper,   re- 
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iecting  the  nuggets.  Some  copper  arrow- 
heads have  been  found  oa  the  island,  and  a 
rude  wooden  bowl  3  ft.  in  diamettsr.  At  an 
indentation  which  forma  a  good  harbor  on  the 
S.  side,  where  a  stream  40  ft.  wide  has  oiit  a 
pasaage  through  the  rocks  and  forma  a  consid- 
ei'ahle  cataract,  the  apparent  sit«'of  an  ancient 
town  has  been  discovered.  It  was  on  an  ele- 
vated slope  overlooking  the  lake.  No  human 
remains  have  been  found.  At  least  one  gene- 
ration of  immense  forest  trees  has  grown 
over  all  the  mines.  One  is  now  worked  by  a 
New  York  company.  A  few  deer  frequent  the 
island,  and  it  is  overrun  with  rabbits. 
.  ISLES  OF  SHOII^  a  group  of  islets  in  the 
Atlantio  ocean,  10  m,  S.  E.  of  Portsmouth,  K. 
H. ;  pop.  in  1850,  131 ;  in  1860,  163 ;  in  1870, 
94.  Their  names  are  Appledore  or  Hog  island, 
Haley's  or  Smntty  Nose,  Malaga,  Cedar,  Duck, 
Gosport  or  Star,  White,  Seavey'a,  and  Lon- 
doner's, Malaga  is  permanently  connected 
with  Haley's  by  a  breakwater,  and  at  low 
water  Cedar  is  also  connected  with  Haley's, 
and  Seavey's  with  White.  Star,  White,  Sea- 
vey'a, and  Londoner's  islands  form  part  of 
Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  and  constitute  the 
town  of  Gosport ;  the  others  belong  to  York 
CO.,  Me.  The  three  largest  are  Appledore,  con- 
taining about  400  acres;  Star,  160  acres;  and 
Haley's,  which  with  Cedar  and  Malaga  com- 
prises 100  acres.  On  White  island,  the  western- 
most except  Londoner's,  is  a  hghthouse  (lat. 
43"  58'  N.,  Ion.  70°  37'  30"  W.),  with  a  re- 
volving light  87  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  visible 
IB  m.  The  islands  consist  of  rug^d  ledges, 
and  contain  little  v^etation.  A  steamer  runs 
daily  from  Portsmouth  in  summei  accom 
modating  the  numerous  visitors  who  resort 
hither  to  enjov  the  sea  air  and  the  facdities 
for  boating  and  lishmg  Un  Appledore  tlieio 
i«  a  large  hotel,  with  the  private  re=il  a  t 
the  proprietors  Star  island  contained  n  iii 
all  the   inhabitants,  _ 
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eries  have  been  the  chief  support  of  the  in- 
habitants. During  the  revolution  most  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  for  more  than  a  century  had 
numbered  from  300  to  400,  removed  to  the 
mainland. — Mrs.  Oelia  Thasteil  who  resides  on 
Appledore,  and  whose  father  was  for  sis  years 
keeper  of  the  lighthouse  on  White  island,  has 
published  a  volume  deaoripUve  of  the  islands 
("Among  the  Isles  of  Shoals,"  Boston,  1873), 
and  a  number  of  poems  illustrative  of  them. 

ISLUTfiTON.    See  LosDo:!f. 

ISHAElUSS.    See  Absassihs. 

ISBIilL,  or  lamidi-TiittlikoT,  a  town  of  Hou- 
mania,  in  Moldavia,  situated  on  the  Kilia,  the 
N.  arm  of  the  Danube,  36  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Ga- 
latz  and  135  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Jassy ;  pop.  in  1866, 
20,869.  It  contains  the  remains  of  a  fine  Tur- 
kish palace,  and  many  Greek  and  Armenian 
churches,  and  is  an  important  seat  of  trade  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey.  The  new  town  of 
Tutchkov  was  added  to  it  about  1830.  Its  com- 
merce has  been  checked  by  the  increasing  busi- 
ness of  Galata,  Braila,  and  Sniina,  though  the 
exports  of  gi'ain,  wool,  tallow,  and  hides  con- 
tinue to  be  of  some  importance. — Ismail  enjoyed 
great  military  and  commercial  prominence  un- 
der the  Turks,  and  contained  30  mosques  and 
many  khans^  bazaars,  and  fine  houses.  The 
Eussiana  took  it  in  1T70,  and  stormed  it  agmn 
in  1790  under  Snvaroff,  when  they  lost  20,000 
men,  and  put  the  Turkish  garrison  of  30,000  to 
the  sword  and  nearly  reduced  the  place  to  ash- 
es. Having  been  partially  rebuilt,  the  Eusaans 
again  captured  it  in  1809.  In  1813  it  was  for- 
mally ceded  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  Bucharest,  and  it  was  the  strongest  fortress 
of  the  Pussi'm  province  of  Bessarabia  till  1856 
when  by  the  terms  of  the  trcatv  of  Pii  is  the 
fortihcations  ■nere  lazed  and  Ismail  wis  re 
red  to  Turkey  tn„cthci   with  cth^r  pirts  of 
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ISMULIl,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt  on  the 
N.  shore  of  Lake  Timsah,  on  the  buez  canal, 
and  on  the  railroads  leading  from  .\lesandria 
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and  Cairo  to  Suez;  pop.  in  18T0,  about  4,000. 
It  waa  founded  in  1883,  to  aerro  aa  a  ceBtral 
seat  for  the  administration  of  the  work  on  the 
Suez  canal,  which  had  been  simnltaneonsly  be- 
gun at  Suez  anA  Port  Said,  It  was  named  af- 
t«r  the  khedive.  In  consequence  of  its  favor- 
able situation  it  seems  destined  to  become  a 
place  of  great  commercial  importance. 

ISMAIL  PiSHjt,  or  Ismidl  I.,  khedive  of  Egypt, 
born  in  Cairo  in  18S0.  He  is  a  son  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  and  his  mother  was  a  Circassian  woman. 
He  was  educated  in  Paris,  and  retm'iiing  to 
Egypt  soon  after  his  father's  death,  Nor.  9, 
1848,  he  became  a  determined  opponent  of  the 
new  viceroy  Abbas  Pasha,  The  latter  accused 
him  in  18B3  of  complicity  in  the  assassination 
of  one  of  his  favorites,  but  the  charge  was  not 
BnbstantJated.  Abbas  suddenly  died  next  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Said  Pasha,  who  em- 
ployed his  nephew  Ismail  abroad  and  at  home, 
S laced  him  at  the  head  of  the  administration 
nring  his  visit  to  Europe  in  1862,  and  made 
him  general-in-chief  of  the  array,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  distinguished  himself  by  restoring 
tranqnillity  in  the  territory  of  Soodan.  On 
the  death  of  Said,  Jan.  16,  1868,  he  succeeded 
him  as  fifth  viceroy  of  Ect'*!  ^''^^  acquired  an 
enormous  fortune  through  the  production  of 
cotton  during  the  American  civil  war.  The 
difBcuIties  with  M.  de  Lesseps  in  regard  to  the 
Snez  canal  were  settled  in  1864,  and  Ismail  be- 
came thenceforward  the  most  active  promoter 
of  the  enterprise.  While  residing  occasionally 
in  his  superb  palace  at  Ermighian  on  the  Bos- 
porus, he  lived,  as  in  Cairo,  in  a  truly  oriental 
style  of  magnificence,  lavished  large  sums  of 
money  upon  Turkish  officials,  and  so  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  the  sultan  and  his  court 
that  he  secured  in  1866  the  long  coveted  priv- 
ilege of  a  direct  line  of  succession  for  his  dy- 
nasty, which  makes  the  eldest  of  his  three  sons, 
Hussein,  his  heir  apparent,  la  the  same  year 
he  voluntarily  increased  his  tribute  to  the  sul- 
tan, with  whom  he  cooperated  at  the  same 
time,  with  30,000  Egyptian  troops,  against  the 
Cretans.  New  and  important  prerogatives 
were  consequently  granted  to  him  in  ISeT,  to- 
gether with  the  titles  of  highness  and  khedive ; 
but  Ismail  was  not  satisfied  with  these,  and 
put  forward  the  most  estraordinary  preten- 
sions,' threatening  to  withdraw  his  army  from 
Crete,  and  even  to  seize  that  island,  in  case  of 
non-compliance.  The  intervention  of  foreign 
powers  caused  him  to  abate  his  pretensions, 
and  for  a  time  appeased  the  eiaaperated  sultan. 
But  the  viceroy,  not  content  to  extend  his 
sway  over  the  upper  Nile  {1808)  and  over  the 
White  Nile  through  Su-  Samuel  Baker  (1869), 
continued  to  make  foreign  loans  for  Uie  in- 
crease of  his  array  and  navy,  proposed  the  de- 
neutralization of  the  Suez  canal,  invited  the 
potentates  of  Europe  to  attend  its  opening 
(Nov.  17,  1869),  and  acted  as  a  completely  in- 
dependent sovereign  to  such  an  extent  that 
after  the  closing  of  these  festivities  the  sultan's 
long  cherished  design  of  curbing  his  vassal's 


ambition  was  immediately  carried  out.  Ismail 
was  commanded  to  reduce  his  army  to  30,000 
men,  to  recall  his  order  for  the  construction  of 
ironclads  and  breech-loaders  in  Enrope,  and  to 
discontinue  the  contraction  of  loans  m  foreign 
markets ;  and  he  was  threatened  with  instant 
deposition  in  case  of  disobedience.  Disap- 
pointed in  the  hope  of  support  from  Eussia 
and  other  powei«,  the  khedive  reluctantly  post- 
poned his  schemes  and  submitted  to  the  sal- 
tan's will  (Dec.  9).  When,  despite  this  agree- 
ment, he  made  another  attempt  to  conclude  a 
foreign  loan  in  1870,  Abdul  Adz  put  an  end  to 
it  by  pubKcly  denouncing  the  illegality  of  the 
proceeding.  Within  the  next  few  years  their 
relations  were  apparently  smoother,  owing  to 
the  altered  condition  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  consequent  upon  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war  and  other  events,  and  also  to  ibe 
khedive's  increasing  wealth  and  judicious  man- 
ner of  dispensing  it  in  Constantinople.  He 
obtained  not  only  a  confirmation  of  all  pre- 
vious prerogatives  (June  9,  18T3),  but  new  con- 
cesMoas  which  ^ve  hun  absolute  control  over 
the  organization  and  extension  of  his  array, 
and  the  right  of  making  loans  and  commercial 
treaties.  He  is  still  restricted  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ironclads,  in  the  intercourse  with  for- 
eign powers,  and  in  some  other  respects,  bnt 
otherwise  is  an  absolute  sovereign ;  and  he  is 
acting  as  such  in  extending  his  authority  in 
various  parts  of  Abyssinia  and  on  all  the  bor- 
dera  of  the  NUe.  Early  in  1874  he  achieved 
aa  important  victory  over  the  sultan  of  Dar- 
foor,  and  ^nt  in  the  same  year  another  ospe- 
ditioa  up  the  Nile  under  Capt.  Gordon,  osten- 
sibly for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  bringing  the  rude  tribes 
in  his  outiying  dominions  under  the  influence 
of  civilization  by  drawing  military  cordons 
round  those  ill-deflned  regions,  and  by  building 
public  roads  and  promoting  agriculture.  His 
successful  a^ressive  policy  became  however  in ' 
1874  a  fresh  source  of  uneasiness  for  the  sultan, 
though  he  had  the  iatter's  sanction  for  taking 
mihtary  possession  of  the  Suez  canal,  which 
compelled  M.  de  Lesseps,  with  whom  differences 
had  arisen,  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  in- 
tematiouai  tonnage  commission.  Like  nearly 
al!  rulers  of  Egypt  from  time  immemorial,  the 
khe<live  holds  the  whole  land  in  fee  simple, 
aa  it  were,  and  his  subjects  work  it  on  his  ac- 
count and  on  his  own  terms.  Through  his  en- 
terprise and  activity  immense  progress  has 
been  made  in  industrial  development  and  the 
execution  of  public  works  of  all  kinds;  and 
the  whole  business  of  the  country  being  under 
his  control,  his  wealth  is  incalculable,  while 
the  mass  of  his  subjects,  and  particularly  the 
fellahs  or  peasantry,  rem^n  in  a  condition  of 
serfdom  and  pauperism.  He  has  embellished 
Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  introduced  the  gay 
fashionable  hfe  of  Paris;  employs 'many  for- 
eigners in  the  army,  navy,  and  other  branches 
of  service ;  is  a  munificent  patron  of  archteo- 
logical,  geographic^,  and  ethnological  researeh- 
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es;  has  established  a  library  in  the  miniatry  of 
education,  rioh  in  oriental  works;  and  has  ena- 
bled Eohlfs  to  explore  the  Libyan  desert.  The 
clear  eomplexion  which  he  has  inherited  from 
his  Circassian  mother  gives  Ismail  rather  the 
appearance  of  an  Englishman  than  of  an  orien- 
tal. He  is  of  medium  stature,  inclined  to  the 
obedty  of  his  family,  with  small  gray  eyes  and 
a  shrewd  expression  of  countenance. 

ISnm,  or  IsUnid  (anc  Nicomedia),  a  town 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  vilayet  of  Khodaven- 
dighiar,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Ismid, 
50  m.  S.  E.  of  Scutari;  pop.  about  8,000,  It 
is  beautifully  situated,  but  the  interior  of  the 
town  is  wretched,  and  but  few  relics  remtun 
of  Nicomedift.  Greek  and  Armenian  prelates 
and  a  Turkish  pasha  reside  here,  and  there  is 
a  small  community  of  Armenians  converted  to 
Protestantism.  The  port  is  accessible  to  the 
largest  ships.  SiUc  and  pottery  are  manufac- 
tured. Toiolyi,  the  leader  of  the  Hungarian 
Protestants  against  Leopold  I.,  died  in  lamid, 
and  is  buried  there.    (See  Kicombdia.) 

iSNlKD,  Hadndi,  a  Erench  revolutionist, 
born  in  Grasse,  Provence,  Feb.  16,  1751,  died 
there  in  1S30.  In  the  le^lalive  assembly  in 
1T91  he  gained  notoriety  for  his  eloquence  and 
boldness,  contributed  to  the  insurrection  of 
Aug.  10,  1792,  and  was  reelected  to  the  con- 
vention. He  then  joined  the  Girondists,  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  committee  of  public  safety, 
opposed  the  Montagnards,  and  was  prosecuted. 
His  Herculean  strength  enabled  him  to  escape 
tlie  officers  who  came  to  arrest  Mm  in  June, 
1788,  and  he  took  refuge  with  a  friend.  He 
reappeared  in  the  assembly  after  the  fall  of 
Eobespierre,  and  subsequently  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  oounriljjf  BOO,  to  which  be  belonged 
for  one  year.  Thenceforth  he  devoted  hmi- 
self  to  literary  and  philosophical  pursuits,  and 
gradually  became  reUgions.  Among  his  publi- 
cations is  a  lyric  poem  of  some  merit,  Bithy- 
rarahe  »wr  PimmortalitS  de  T&me,  dedicated  to 
Pope  Pius  VII. 

ISOCRITES,  an  Athenian  orator,  born  in  436 
B.  0.,  died  in  888.  His  father,  Tbeodorus,  was 
a  rich  musical  instrument  maker  of  Athens, 
and  gave  his  son  the  best  education  attdnable 
in  the  dty.  Tisias,  Gorgias,  Theramenes,  and 
Socrates  were  his  teachers.  His  natural  ti- 
midity and  weak  voice  precluded  public  speak- 
ing, and  he  devoted  himseK  to  lectnrii^  on 
rhetoric.  He  first  taught  in  the  island  of 
Chios;  but  his  success  there  was  not  very 
great,  and  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  regulating 
the  political  constitution  of  the  island.  He 
then  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  soon  had 
100  pupils  at  a  charge  of  1,000  drachmae  each. 
He  also  derived  a  considerable  revenue  from 
writii^  orations.  Plutarch  says  that  Nicodes, 
king  of  Oypms,  gave  him  30  talents  for  his 
oration  np<it  SuioKlta.  He  was  never  willing 
to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  and,  when  ap- 
pointed trierarch  in  855,  excused  himself  on 
account  of  illness.    This  refusal. 
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his  ample  means,  occasioned  much  ill  will 
against  him.  In  302,  from  policy,  be  accepted 
the  office,  and  although  it  was  the  most  expen- 
sive which  a  private  citizen  could  undertake, 
he  filled  it  with  great  liberality  and  splendor, 
laoerates  taught  principally  political  oratory. 
The  most  emment  statesmen,  orators,  philoso- 
phers, and  historians  of  the  time  were  educa- 
ted in  his  school,  and  he  always  selected  prac- 
tical subjects,  proposing  to  uiem  chiefly  the 
gDliticai  events  of  his  ovrn  time  as  a  study, 
'is  orations,  though  written  to  be  delivered  in 
his  school,  were  copied  and  recited  in  all  the 
countries  inhabited  by  Greeks.  In  his  Are- 
opagitifua  he  urges  Athens  to  adopt,  as  her 
only  safeguard,  the  ancient  democracy  of  Solon. 
In  his  Panegyrious  he  is  equally  warm  in  his 
exhortations  to  all  the  Greeks  to  unite  agrnnst 
the  barbarians.  In  his  "Philip,"  an  oration 
addressed  to  the  fcin^  of  Macedon,  he  entreats 
the  king  to  unite  with  the  Greeks,  and  lead 
them  against  the  Persians.  But  Isocrates  was 
not  a  practical  statesman,  and  he  was  uncon- 
sciously urging  PhOip  to  become  the  ruler  of 
the  Grecian  states,  an  object  which  the  king 
was  then  secretly  planning.  His  Panath^na- 
■uyua,  a  eulogy  on  Athens,  was  written  when  he 
was  94years  of  age.  After  the  victory  of  the 
Macedonians  over  bis  countrymen  at  Chteronea, 
he  was  unwilling  to  survive  the  destruction 
of  their  liberties,  and  destroyed  himself.  The 
writings  of  IsoCrates  were  all  carefully  studied 
and  elaborated;  he  is  said  to  have  ttdten  over 
ten  years  to  write  his  Panegpric-ai.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  flow  of  elegance  and  mel- 
ody, the  precisely  turned  sentences  and  periods 
making  Uie  style  almost  monotonous.  Of  28 
genuine  orations  of  his,  31  have  come  down  to 
us,  8  of  which  were  written  for  judicial  cases, 
and  were  intended  to  serve  as  models  for  foren- 
sic writing.  Besides  these,  there  are  titles  and 
fragments  of  27  others,  and  also  10  letters, 
some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  spurious.  His 
works  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
Sadlier,  Dinsdale,  and  Gillies,  and  also  into 
French,  but  unsaoceKfuUy,  The  best  test  is 
Bekkcr's. 

ISOMERISM  (Gr.  lao;,  equal,  and  /lipoc,  part), 
a  term  used  in  chemistry  to  express  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  those  substances  which, 
while  they  possess  the  same  ultimate  composi- 
tion, exhibit  essentially  different  chemical  and 
physical  properties.  The  term  isomeric  is  oft^ 
en  applied  indiscriminately  to  several  classes 
of  bodies  which  will  here  be  separately  con- 
sidered. Strictly  speaking,  it  ought  perhaps 
now  to  be  confined  to  those  cases  in.  which  the 
elements  composing  the  dissimilar  substances 
are  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  the 
same.  Difference  of  properties  can  here  be 
readily  explained  by  admitting  that  the  ele- 
ments of  the  iMSereut  bodies  are  arranged  or 
grouped  in  different  ways.  Thus  both  formia1« 
of  ethyle  and  acetate  of  methyle — very  differ- 
ent substances — have  the  ultimate  composition 
expressed  by  the  formula  CsHtOi,  sometimes 
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That  Buch  compounds  really  contaiu  different 
prosimate  constitaents  is  proved  bj  the  fact 
that  they  aSord  different  products  when  de- 
composed under  similar  conditions.  Hence 
they  are  regarded  as  distinct  chemical  snh- 
gtances,  and  not  as  modiflcationa  of  one  and 
the  same  body.  The  diflerent  grouping  of  the 
elemenfa  of  these  compounds  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  letters  in  words  like  ate,  eat, 
tea,  &Q.,  on  the  arrangement  of  which  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  entirely  dependent. 
All  bodies  which  are  thus  isomcrio  with  each 
other,  all  that  haye  absolutely  the  same  ulti- 
mate composition,  must  of  course  possess  iden- 
tical equivalent  weights.  Bach  substances  are 
often  called  luetameric  (Gr.  /isTd,  indicating 
change  or  alteration),  in  contradistinction  to 
polymeric  substMices  (Gr.  iroMf,  many),  which 
are  composed  of  similar  elements  nnited  in  the 
same  relative  proportion  in  each  case,  but  in 
different  absolute  quantities;  the  equivalent 
weights  in  which  these  suhatances  combine 
with  other  bodies  being  unlike.  This  distin- 
guishes them  from  members  of  the  preceding 
elaas,  in  which  both  the  relative  and  absolute 
number  of  equivalents  arc  the  same.  Tery 
many  polymeric  substances  are  known,  whole 
series  of  organic  compounds  being  formed  of 
them.  As  an  example,  olefiant  gas  and  cetene 
both  contm.n  85-7  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  14'3 
per  cent,  of  hydrogen.  If  nothing  were  known 
of  their  chemical  comportment,  the  empirical 
formula  CEj  would  be  applicable  to  both ;  but 
by  studying  their  properties  it  has  been  found 
that  2C  and.  4H  have  united  to  form  olefiant 
gas,  the  rational  formula  of  which  is  therefore 
CiHi,  and  its  combining  equivalent  28 ;  while 
160  and  82H  have  united  to  form  cetene, 
which  has  consequentiy  the  rational  formula 
OibHu,  and  the  equivalent  number  324. 
tween  these  two  bodii^  ttere  are  li  others 

0m6ric  with  them  and  with  each  other, 
erences  like  this  have  been  compared  to 
those  between  words  like  ma,  mamma,  (or, 
tartar,  &c.,  which  contain  the  same  letters 
arranged  in  the  same  way,  but  in  different 
quantities.  The  arrangement  of  the  elements 
in  polymeric  snbatancea  is  not  however  of 
necessity  the  same;  thus,  the  ether  of  wood 
spirit  is  polymeric  with  common  alcohol ;  yet 
tie  rational  formula  of  the  former  is  OH.O; 
of  the  latter,  CsH^O. — Until  a  comparatively 
recent  period  it  was  the  prevalent  opinion 
among  chemists  that  bodies  of  similar  composi- 
tion must  of  necessity  possess  wmilar  properties. 
Any  observations  tending  to  throw  doubt  upon 
the  correctness  of  this  belief  were  considOTed 
erroneous.  Even  the  discovery,  by  WOhler  and 
Liebig,  that  cyanic  and  fulminic  acids  ar 
like  percentage  composition  although  they  pos- 


very  different  properties,  was  attributed  to 
errors  of  observation,  and  generally  discredit- 
Faraday's  inveatigation  of  several  isome- 
hydrocarbons  in  1835  first  proved  the  fd- 
lacy  of  this  supposed  law.  Its  eieeptions,  be- 
ing now  more  caretuiij  observed,  were  fonnd 
to  be  very  numerous.  In  1830  Berzeiius  pro- 
posed that  they  should  be  classiHed  as  isomeric 
substances.  It  was  however  soon  perceived 
that  the  doctrine  of  isomerism  could  not  with 
propriety  be  employed  to  explain  the  cause  of 
all  the  diSerences  which  had  been  observed; 
least  of  all,  to  explain  those  which  occur  among 
tie  elements  themselves — bodies  which,  from 
his  inability  to  decompose  them,  the  chemist  is 
forced  to  regard  as  simple.  In  1840  Berzolius 
suggested  that  these  peculiarities  might  depend 
upon  some  absolute  difference  of  quahty  in  the 
different  varieties  of  a  substance,  and  not  upon 
any  dissimilarity  in  the  nrrangement  or  number 
of  its  molecules.  He  proposed  the  term  aUo- 
tropism  (Gr.  oWirpoirofj  of  a  different  nature) 
to  express  this  idea,  which  has  ever  since  stead- 
ily CTined  favor,  although  directly  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of  matter,  one 
of  the  principal  tenets  on  which  the  chemistry 
of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  was 
based.  Allotropism  is  of  special  interest  from 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  most  common  and 
best  known  elements  may  occur  in  two  or  more 
alJotropic  states.  Thus,  pure  charcoal  O'to'P- 
black),  graphite,  and  the  diamond  are  essential- 
ly identical  chemical  substances.  The  elemeat 
phosphorus,  as  it  commonly  oocnra,  is  as  oft, 
waxy,  yellowish  white,  exceedingly  inflamma- 
ble, and  very  poisonous  substance,  with  a  strong 
odor  and  taste,  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  read- 
ily soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  may 
easily  be  transformed,  however,  into  another 
aUotropic  state,  in  which  it  is  of  adark  red,  near- 
ly black,  color;  is  hard,  brittle,  and  devoid  of 
taste  or  smell,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  of  poison: 
ons  properties;  is  notlaminons,  and  is  complete- 
ly insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  cwbon.  It  Offers 
moreover  from  ordinary  phosphorus  in  spe- 
cific gravity,  and  entirely  in  its  affinity  for  oth- 
er substances.  Indeed,  it  is  not  known  that 
it  is  itself  combustible ;  for  it  may  be  heated 
without  undergoing  change  to  about  500°  ¥., 
at  which  temperatore  it  is  reconverted  into  or- 
dinary phosphorus.  These  two  conditions  of 
phosphorus  are  so  utterly  unlike  in  all  their 
properties,  excepting  the  weight  of  their  equiv^ 
alent,  that  were  it  not  in  the  power  of  chemists 
to  prove  their  identity  by  converting  them  one 
into  the  other,  they  would  without  hesitation 
be  considered  distinct  eiementa.  Similai*  in- 
stances occur  among  gases.  For  example,  or- 
dinary oxygen  gas  may  be  converted  into  an 
allotropic  modification  called  ozone,  which  pos- 
sesses properties  entirely  different  from  those 
of  the  ori^nal  oxygen.  Chlorine  gas  also,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  J.  W.  Draper  of  New  York, 
after  exposure  to  strong  sunlight,  possesses  the 
power  of  combining  with  hydrogen  even  in  the 
dark,  and  exhibits  other  properties  unlike  those 
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of  chlorine  which  has  been  kept  from  the  light. 
Several  other  elements  are  known  to  be  capa- 
ble of  existing  in  two  or  more  aUotropic  states ; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  compound  bodies 
owjur  under  different  modiflcationa,  which,  it 
ia  not  unlikely,  may  jet  be  found  to  depend 
upon  the  allotropiam  of  one  or  more  of  their 
dements.  Indeed,  these  inatanoea  are  so  com- 
nion  that  some  chemists  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  most  if  not  all  of  the  elements  may 
exist  in  distinct  allotropic  statea.  It  has  not 
as  yet,  however,  been  we!l  ascertained  to  how 
great  an  extent  the  peculiar  state  of  an  element 
can  influence  the  properties  of  the  eompounda 
it  may  form  by  nnitiug  with  other  bodies. 
SohOnbein,  the  discoverer  of  ozone,  was  confi- 
dent that  it  exists,  as  snoh,  chemically  combined 
in  aeTeral  oxides.  Other  chemists  have  referred 
the  disaimilar  varieties  of  certain  compounds  of 
phosphoma,  arsenic,  &o.,  to  the  allotropism 
of  their  elements.  Berzelias  long  ago  pointed 
oat  that  the  different  statea  of  sulphide  of 
niercnry,  iodide  of  mercury,  &o.,  were  proba- 
bly to  be  attributed  to  a  similar  cause,  Bertho- 
lot  has  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  allotro- 
pic modifications  of  sulphur  are  intimately  con- 
nected with,  if  not  directly  dependent  npon, 
the  electrical  relation  ■which  this  subatance 
boars  to  the  elements  with  which  it  is  or  has 
been  united.  When  separated,  by  agents  which 
are  without  action  upon  it,  from  those  com- 
pounds in  which  it  acts  as  an  electro-positive 
body,  as  in  sulphnrona  acid,  it  is  amorphous 
and  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  other 
neutral  solvents.  On  the  contrary,  when  ob- 
tained from  compounds  in  which  it  plays  the 
part  of  an  electro-negative  element  as  in  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  it  is  suBceptible  of  crys- 
tallization, and  is  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon, &c.  Berthelot  also  states  that  the  modi- 
fications of  selenium  exhibit  a  similar  comport- 
ment, and  has  suggested  that  the  different 
statea  of  phosphorus  may  in  Uke  manner  rep- 
resent respectively  electro-negative  (ordinary 
phosphoms)  and  electro-positive  (red  phos- 
phorus) conditions.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  these  views,  which  are  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  their  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  aub- 
atitutions,  are  almost  identicaJly  the  same  with 
those  concerning  chlorine  pubUshed  some 
years  since  by  Prof.  Draper.  Although  the 
correctness  of  the  observations  of  both  these 
chemista  has  been  called  in  question  by  other 
observers,  it  cannot  as  yet  be  admitted  that 
their  views  have  been  disproved ;  they  still  de- 
serve the  most  careful  consideration.  The  ap- 
parent relation  between  some  of  the  phenome- 
na of  allotropism  and  those  exhibited  by  sub- 
atances  when  in  the  so-called  nascent  state  (a 
phrase  used  in  reference  to  the  well  established 
fact  that  many  bodies  can  be  made  to  combine 
with  other  substances  with  much  greater  facil- 
ity at  the  instant  when  they  escape  from  some 
of  their  oombinalJons  than  at  any  other  time) 
has  been  remarked  by  several  chemists.  In- 
timately connected  with  this  view  is  the  theory 


of  chemical  polarity  advanced  by  Brodie 
("Philosophical  Transactions,"  1850,  p.  769), 
who  assumes  that  under  certain  conditions,  as 
at  tlie  moment  when  a  body  enters  into  combi- 
nation, a  chemical  difference  esista  between 
the  particles  of  which  the  body  ia  composed ; 
80  that  these  particles  are  to  one  another  in 
a  peculiar  relation  which  is  expressed  by  the 
terms  positive  and  negative  (+  and  — ).  Sev- 
eral of  the  phenomena  of  ^lotropism  may  bo 
explained  by  this  theory.  Thus,  ozone  may  be 
regarded  as  polarized  (active)  oxygen,  while 
ordinary  oxygen  is  that  in  which  the  positive 
and  negative  particles  are  combined,  and  in 
the  quiescent  state.  In  like  manner  ordinary 
white  and  red  phosphorus  represent  respective- 
ly polarized  and  indifferent  conditions.  It  is 
customary  to  speak  of  the  diSerent  allotropic 
statea  of  a  substance  as  if  each  were  something 
absolute,  and  not  hable  to  any  variation.  But 
there  are  numerous  facts  which  go  to  prove 
that  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  that  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  allotropic  condi- 
tions of  several  bodies  are  themselves  subject 
to  certain  variations.  In  support  of  this  view 
may  be  instanced  the  great  diversity  of  prop- 
erties exhibited  by  different  specimens  of 
graphite  and  the  various  kinds  of  coke  allied 
to  it,  or  by  the  different  sorts  of  snlphur.— In 
addition  to  the  several  classes  of  phenomena 
already  allnded  to,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
are  strongly  marked,  there  is  another  class  of 
analogous  faxits  which  deserves  mention.  Many 
well  known  substances  exhibit  differences  in 
hardness,  color,  specific  gravity,  solubility,  &c., 
according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
have  been  produced.  Thus,  carbonate  of  lime, 
when  precipitated  from  a  cold  solntion  of  a  salt 
of  lime,  is  readily  soluble  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  ammonium;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  in  the  form  of  marble  it  is  scarcely 
at  all  soluble  in  this  menstruum.  Bed  oxido 
of  mercury,  which  has  been  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitation in  the  wet  way,  is  decomposed  with 
much  greater  facihty  when  heated  than  that 
obtain^  by  exposing  nitrate  of  mercury  to  a 
high  temperature.  These  differences,  though 
subject  to  considerable  variations,  are  rarely 
strongly  marked.  Since  they  do  not  affect  to 
any  great  extent  the  chemic^  behavior  of  the 
substance,  they  are  not  classed  as  allotropic 
conditions,  but  are  supposed  to  depend  upon 
different  states  of  aggregation  of  the  substance. 
Some  of  these  variations  are  probably  more  in- 
timately connected  with  allotropism  than  has 
heretofore  been  admitted;  thus,  the  dissimilar 
properties  exhibited  by  different  specimens  of 
silicic  acid  would  now  be  attributed  by  moat 
chemists  to  the  known  allotropism  of  ite  com- 
ponents. But  most  differences  of  this  sort  are 
so  sUght  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  being 
dependent  upon  aJIotrofiism ;  they  seem  raticr 
to  be  allied  to  those  variations  to  which,  as  al- 
ready stated,  even  the  allotropic  conditions  of 
substances  are  themselves  hable.  It  would  ap- 
pear indeed  as  if  every  substance,  in  each  of 
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its  allotropic  conditiona,  must  have  a  point  of 
maximum  actiyity,  at  whicli  point  ita  proper- 
ties are  normal,  subject  however,  like  OTory- 
thing  else  in  nature,  to  perturbations  by  which 
its  peculiar  properties  may  he  somewhat 
changed.  Id.  compound  bodies  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  between  allotropism  and 
iaomeriam  properly  80  called;  indeed,  both  may 
oconr  at  once,  i,  e.,  both  the  arrangement  and 
qnality  of  the  elements  of  two  or  more  sub- 
staneea  of  the  eame  ultimate  composition  may 
be  unlike.  There  is  also  a  large  class  of  bodiea 
to  which  the  general  term  isomeric  is  atUI  ap- 
plied, some  of  which  may  bo  allotropic,  while 
many  are  probably  polymeric.  As  examples 
may  be  mentioned  the  nnmerons  metallic  ox- 
ides which  undergo  changes  when  heated.  The 
■very  remarkable  circumstance  noticed  in  this 
connection,  that  these  bodies  while  undergoing 
change  give  ofE  a  qnantity  of  heat  which  they 
must  have  previonsly  possessed  in  a  combined 
or  latent  form,  has  led  some  chemists  to  seek 
for  an  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  al- 
lotropism by  assuming  that  heat  is  9  material 
constituent  of  substances,  capable  of  modifying 
their  properties  according  as  it  is  combined 
with  them  to  greater  or  less  quantity.  This  is 
however  entirely  matter  of  conjecture,  and,  in 
view  of  OUT  limited  knowledge  respecting  the 
true  nature  of  heat,  can  hardly  be  admitted. 
Nor  has  the  direct  influence  of  heat  been  proved 
in  all  the  cases  of  allotropism  which  have  been 
studied.  That  it  is  nevertheless  intimately  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  these  phenomenia  is 
evident.  This  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of 
tie  changes  which  heat  is  known  to  effect  in 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  matter;  the  solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous  forms,  which  all  substances 
are  supposed  to  be  cflpable  of  assuming,  boiog 
unquestionably  dependent  upon  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  they  are  osposed.  These  condi- 
tions must  not  however  become  confounded 
with  those  dependent  on  allotropism,  which 
are  essentially  different.  Other  chemists  have 
regarded  allotropic  modifications  as  dependent 
upon  different  states  of  aggregation  of  the  hy- 

Kthetical  atoms  of  which,  as  they  suppose,  all 
dies  are  formed.  In  their  eyes,  the  chemical 
peculiarities  of  charcoal  depend  upon  its  amor- 
phous state;  those  of  the  diamond  are  differ- 
ent because  it  is  crystalline,  and  those  of  graph- 
ite unlike  those  of  the  diamond  because  its 
crystals  belong  to  another  system.  They  would 
call  the  ordinary  state  of  phosphorus  crystal- 
line, the  other  condition  amorphous,  and  refer 
all  difference  of  properties  to  this  difference  of 
form.  Diversity  of  crystalline  structure,  or  its 
entire  absence,  is  however  evidently  only  one 
of  fie  many  differences  of  properties  inciden- 
tal to  allotropism;  in  many  cases  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  latter,  by  no 
means  as  its  cause.  At  all  events,  the  cases  of 
allotropism  which  occur  among  gases  cannot 
be  explained  by  this  theory.  Others,  without 
paying  special  attention  to  crystalline  form, 
have  supposed  that  all  casi 
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in  its  widest  meaning,  depend  upon  variations 
in  the  grouping  of  the  molecules  of  bodies. 
They  even  refer  the  instances  which  have  here 
been  classed  under  allotropism  to  differences 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  matter 
of  which  the  elements  themselves  are  composed. 
But  few,  however,  now  hold  this  opinion,  the 
doctrine  of  allotropism  being  generally  admit- 
ted. Although  the  mere  term  allotropism  con- 
veys no  definite  idea  of  the  different  conditions 
of  matter  which  it  indicates,  and  is,  strictly 
speaking,  nothing  more  than  a  convenient  name 
for  a  class  of  phenomena  as  yet  inexplicable, 
the  fact  which  it  denotes,  that  an  element  can 
exhibit  the  properties  of  two  different  sub- 
stances, is  of  preEminent  importance.  Im- 
portant contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  isom- 
erism have  been  made  in  modem  times  by  Bnt- 
lorow,  KekulS,  Erlenmeyer,  and  Gibbs.  (See 
AixoTKOprsM.) 

ISOMETSIC  PROJECnOlf  (Gr.  foot,  cjjual,  and 
/ilTpov,  measure),  a  species  of  drawing,  used 
chiefly  by  engineers,  in  which  the  perspective 
plane  of  the  paper  must  be  imagined  asmaking 
equal  angles  with  the  three  principal  dimen- 
sions of  Uio  figure,  and  the  eye  at.  an  infinite 
distance.  Thus  lines  in  the  three  principal  di- 
rectioiis  will  be  drawn  on  the  ^ame  scale  and 
that  scale  the  same  for  all  parts  of  eich  line 

ISOnORPHISH  (Gr.  Itrof,  equal  and  ,.op^i 
form),  in  chemistry,  the  property  po  les^ed  bv 
certain  bodies  of  replacing  each  other  m  ixn 
pounds  without  causing  in  these  an  esaential 
change  of  crystalline  form  The  lodiei  that 
thus  replace  each  other  po'«e''s  thcmaihts 
similar  forms,  and  are  said  tD  le  isDmorphous 
FamOiar  examples  of  this  mutual  replacement 
in  minerals  are  of  the  protosidcs  of  iron  and 
manganese,  and  of  lime  and  magnesia  Ohio 
rine,  bromine,  and  iodine  possess  this  relation 
toward  each  other;  also  arsenic  and  phos 
phorus,  and  the  acids  of  these  elements  The- 
tcrm,  as  proposed  by  Mitscherlich  sfnctlj  'Jigm 
fies  similarity  of  form ;  it  is  now  appbed  to  sub- 
stances which  are  not  only  similar  in  their  crys- 
talline form,  but  are  analogous  in  their  chemi- 
cal composition.  The  study  of  isomorphism 
has  greatly  facilitated  the  classification  of  com- 
pounds and  the  determination  of  atomic  weights, 

ISOPODS,  a  group  of  14-footed  crustaceans, 
so  called  because  their  thoracic  feet,  the  three 
anterior  in  one  series  and  the  four  posterior  in 
another,  are  nearly  equal;  the  branchiie  are 
six  pairs  and  abdominal.  Some  inhabit  the 
sea,  where  they  are  generally  parasitic  on  other 
animals ;  others  are  terrestrial,  living  in  dark 
and  damp  places,  Uke  the  wood  lice  and  sow 
bug.  The  eyes  are  sessile  or  not  placed  upon 
stalks,  and  tiie  head  is  distinct  from  the  seg- 
ment hearing  the  first  pair  of  feet. 

ISOIBEEIUL  ilNBS.    Bee  Cuhatg. 

ISPIHIV,  or  Islkban  (anc.  A»padana),  a  city 
of  Persia,  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  capital, 
in  the  province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  310  m.  S.  of 
Teheran,  in  lat.  32°  39'N.,  Ion.  51°  44'  E. ;  pop. 
probably  not  more  than  60,000.    It  stands  in 
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the  midst  of  a  broad  pltun  watered  by  the  river 
Zeinderud,  which  rises  in  the  hill  districts  W. 
of  the  city,  and  flows  eastward,  finally  disap- 
pearing in  the  desert.  For  miles  around  tho 
oity  atretch  groves,  orchards,  com  fields,  vine- 
yards, and  shady  avenoea,  interspersed  with 
the  ruins  of  deserted  towns  and  palaces.  On 
approaching  the  city  from  the  south,  travellers 
cross  the  river  by  three  beantiful  and  massive 
bridges,  which  load  into  spacious  gardens  wHt- 
torod  by  canals,  and  snrrounded  by  numer- 
ons  pleasure  houses.  A  broad  shaded  avenue 
leads  from  one  of  these  bridges  to  the  great 
baaaar  of  Shah  Abbas,  an  enormona  length  of 
building  vaalted  above  to  exclude  beat  but  ad- 
mit air  and  light.  Hundreds  of  unoccupied 
shops  line  the  sides  of  this  onee  crowded  mart 
of  commerce,  after  traversing  wliichfor  nearly 
two  miles  the  traveller  enters  the  great  square 
of  Ispahan,  the  magnificent  Maidan  Shah,  an 
oblong  open  space  of  upward  of  40  acres.    In 


the  centre  of  two  sides  of  thn  square  are  sn 
pert  mosques,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  other 
sides  are  great  gates  leading  to  the  bazaars  and 
to  the  royal  mosque.  Around  the  rest  of  tho 
square  are  stately  edifices  of  uniform  architec- 
ture, once  used  as  apartments  for  the  nobility 
and  oflScers  of  the  Persian  court,  but  now  mm 
ous  and  desolate.  In  the  8.  part  of  the  city  is 
an  extensive  pleasure  ground,  called  the  Tcha- 
har  Bagh,  consisting  of  eight  gardens  or  "  par- 
adises," watered  by  canals,  basins,  and  foun- 
tains, adorned  with  palaces,  and  enclosed  by 
lofty  waUs.  The  most  sumptuous  of  those 
pala/ies  is  the  Tehehel  Situn,  or  "  Forty  Col- 
umns." The  columns  from  which  the  name  is 
derived_  are  in  the  prindpal  hall,  and  are  inlaid 
with  mirrors  so  as  to  resemble  pillars  of  glass. 
The  walls  and  roof  are  decorated  with  the  same 
fragile  material,  interspersed  with  flowers  of 
gold.  Behind  this  hall  are  many  fine  apar1> 
mentB,  one  of  which  is  embellished  with  large 


paintings  by  native  artists,  representing  the 
achievements  of  Nadir  Shah  and  other  Persian 
conquerors.  ThecoUegeof  Hussein,  a  brilliant 
ly  colored  tile^overed.  struotore,  the  shah's 
moaqne,  and  the  three-storied  Ali  gate,  whicli 
is  the  highest  edifice  in  the  city,  are  among  the 
finest  buildings.  Ispahan  was  formerly  dis- 
tinguished for  the  excellence  of  its  mannfao- 
turea,  which  consisted  of  all  kinds  of  woven 
fabrics,  from  the  most  costly  gold  brocade  to 
the  most  ordinary  calico  or  coarse  cotton ;  of 
gold  and  silver  trinkets,  paper,  pen  cases,  orna- 
mental book  covers,  firearms,  swords,  glass,  and 
earthenware.  These  goods  were  sent  to  near- 
ly all  parts  of  Asia,  Ispahan  being  a  central 
eiaporiura  on  the  great  line  of  traffic  between 
Afghmistan,  India,  and  Ohina  on  the  east  and 
Turkej ,  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west  The  trade  of  the  city,  howeiei,  has 
greatly  diminiihed,  and  its  manufacture  are 
comparativelv  inconsiderable  The  wme 
of  lapahmi  is  thought 
not  much  inferior  to 
that  of  Shiraz  The 
inhabitants  are  gen- 
__  erally  edueateil,  so  that 

^~  almost  every  one   can 

read    and    write,    and 
the  shopkeepers 
luiu  artisans  are  famil- 
iar with  the  works  of 
the   priULipal    Persian 
poets    The  merchinta 
who    form    a  distinct 
class,  are  shiewd  and 
enterpri'^ing  —  On  the 
8  side  of  the  Zemde- 
rud  which  at  Ispahan 
is  Slid  to  resemble  the 
'— ^   —  -      _  __      Seine  at  Paris  m  mag- 
U^        — — ™i     nitude,  is  the  Armenian 
suburb  of  Jalfa.    This 
place     was     founded 
about   1S08   by    Bhah 
Abbas,  who  transport- 
inhabitants  of  the  Armenian 

. _Ji  the  Araxes,  and  gave  them 

full  toleration  for  their  religion,  and  valuable 
pnvileges  as  merchants.  This  colony  pros- 
pered for  more  than  a  century,  and  once  con- 
tained SO  000  people  and  34  churches.  It  has 
now  greatlv  decayed,  and  has  not  more  than 
8,000  inhabitants,  and  the  Armenians  are  for- 
bidden any  of  the  outward  observances  of  their 
faith. — Ispahan  is  mentioned  by  historians  as 
early  as  the  8d  century.  By  the  caliphs  of 
Bagdad  it  was  made  the  capital  of  their  Per- 
sian provinces.  Tamerlane  captured  it  in  1387, 
massacred  70,000  of  the  inhabitants,  and  nearly 
mined  the  city.  It  recovered  at  the  be^nning 
of  the  17th  century,  and  was  the  favorite  abode 
of  the  monarchs  of  the  Sufi  dynasty.  It  was 
visited  in  1673  by  the  French  traveller  Ohardin, 
who  resided  there  four  years,  and  who  de- 
scribes it  as  a  great  city  34  m.  in  circuit,  with 
160  mosques,  48  colleges,  1,800  caravansaries. 
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378  poLlic  baths,  and  a  population  of  600,000. 
Other  anthors  atat«  the  population  at  upward 
of  1,000,000,  There  are  said  to  have  been 
1,400  Tillages  in  the  Yieinity  of  the  city  at  the 
height  of  its  prosperity.  But  in  1722  it  was 
taken  by  the  Afghans  after  a  siege  of  eight 
months,  and  its  buildings  wore  defaced  and 
people  massacred  in  frightful  numbers.  This 
catastrophe  nearly  destroyed  the  city.  The 
seat  of  government  was  removed  first  to  Shi- 
raz,  and  afterward  to  Teheran.  Although  the 
traveUer*  rides  for  miles  through  deserted 
streets,  mined  buildings,  and  silent  squares, 
Ispahan  is  still  the  most  stately  and  beautiful 
city  of  Persia;  but  the  traces  of  its  original 
splendor  are  fast  disappearing. 

ISBIEL.    See  Jacob, 

IS&IELTTIS.    See  Eebbews. 

KEAEl£,  ImS,  a  Dutch  painter,  born  in 
Groningen  in  1824.  He  studied  in  Amsterdam 
and  Paris,  and  resides  at  the  Hague.  His  best 
known  works  are  "The  Tranquil  House,"  in  a 
private  collection  in  Brussels :  "  The  Ship- 
wrecked," "  The  Cradle,"  and  "  The  Mother," 
all  in  London;  "The  True  Sapport,"  in  pos- 
session of  the  count  of  Flanders,  brother  ot 
Leopold  IL ;  and  "  The  Children  of  the  Sea," 
in  the  gallery  of  the  queen  of  Holland,  One 
of  his  genre  pictures  brought  7,150  florins  at 
the  puhhc  sale  of  Baron  van  Eeede  van  Oudts- 
hom's  coUeclion  at  Amsterdam  in  1874. 

ISSiqiUaA,  aW,  county  of  Mississippi,  bound- 
ed W.  by  the  Mississippi  river  and  S.  E.  by  the 
Yazoo,  which ia  navigable  by  steamboats;  area, 
7S0sq.  m,;  pop.  in  1670,  6,887,  of  whom  6,146 
were  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Big  Sunflower 
river.  Deer  creek,  and  Steel's  bayon,  and  has  a 
low  and  level  surface,  portions  of  which  are 
often  inundated.  The  soil  is  rich.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  82,825  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  6,105  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  15,821 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  662  horses,  881 
mules  and  asses,  619  milch  cows,  1,569  other 
cattJe,  and  1,675  swine.    Capital,  Tallulah. 

ISSOIEE,  a  town  of  Auvergne,  France,  in 
the  deparlinent  of  Pny  de-D6me,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Orouze  and  the  AUier,  81  m.  W.  S, 
W.  of  Lyons;  pop.  ia  1866,  6,294.  It  has  a 
fine  clinrcb  of  the  11th  century,  a  college,  cop- 
per works,  and  an  active  trade, 

ISSODDIIN,  a  town  of  Berry,  France,  in  the 
department  of  Indre,  on  the  river  Thiols  and 
on  the  railway  from  Orleans  to  Limoges,  32  m. 
8.  W.  of  Bourges;  pop.  in  J86fi,  14,261.  It 
contains  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  in  the  12th 
century,  and  has  four  chnrches,  a  theatre,  man- 
ufactories of  cloth  and  faience,  and  an  impor- 
tant trade  in  corn  and  wine. 

ISSUE.  I>  In  law,  nsed  in  deeds  and  wills 
to  signify  descendants.  When  employed  in  a 
deed,  the  term  has  a  definite  meaning.  It  is  al- 
ways construed  to  be  a  word  of  purchase,  des- 
ignating persons  in  being,  and  vesting  in  each 
of  them  an  ori^nal  interest.  It  cannot  be  a 
word  of  limitation,  for  that  would  confer  on  is- 
sue, whether  in  being  or  not,  derivative  interests 
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devolved  upon  them  through  descent  from  the 
original  taker;  and  such  estates  of  inheritance 
can  be  created  in  deeds  only  by  the  word  heirs. 
"We  have  nsed  the  word  purehise  in  its  techni- 
cal sense.  Inlaw,  all  estates  are  acquired  either 
by  purchase  or  by  descent;  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  aU  estates  not  acquired  by  de- 
scent or  by  inheritance  are  acquired  by  pur- 
chase.— The  construction  of  the  word  issue  in 
wills  has  involved  much  uncertainty  and  diffi- 
culty ;  for  it  is  a  term  of  the  most  extensive 
import.  It  may  embrace  all  descendants  to  the 
remotest  degree,  or  may  be  limited  to  imme- 
diate descendants,  or  confined  to  some  particu- 
lar class  of  descendants  living  at  a  given  time. 
Of  the  rules  of  construction  establiSicd  by  the 
discussion  of  this  perhaps  most  vexed  question 
in  the  whole  range  of  Jegsl  learning,  it  must 
sufflce  to  state  only  the  most  general.  In  a 
will,  issue  may  be  regarded  as  a  word  either  of 
limitation  or  of  purchase.  If  real  estate  be  de- 
vised either  directly  to,  or  by  way  of  executed 
trust  for,  a  "person  and  his  issue,"  the  word 
is  here  taken  to  be  one  of  hmitation ;  and  it 
confers  on  the  devisee  an  estate  tail.  Tet  if  it 
clearly  appear  from  any  expressions  in  the  will 
tliat  the  testator  did  not  intend  to  give  such  an 
estate,  or  that  by  issue  he  meant  children,  or 
any  particular  dass  of  descendants,  then  the 
word  will  be  construed  aa  a  word  of  purchase ; 
and  it  will  then  comprise  all  who  can  claim  as 
descendants  from  him  to  whose  issue  the  be- 
quest is  made. — The  different  phrases  which 
express  default  of  issue  have  been  the  subjects 
of  frequent  and  very  nice  construction.  The 
failure  of  issue  may  be  what  is  called  a  definite 
failure,  when  the  will  fixes  a  definite  time  for 
such  failure,  asif  the  devisee  die  "without  issue 
Hving  at  the  time  of  his  death ;"  or  it  may  be 
indefluite,  when  no  period  is  fixed,  but  the  con- 
tingency continues  so  long  as  the  devisee  has 
any  descendants.  A  limitation  over  after  a 
definite  failure  of  issue  is  good ;  but  not  upon 
an  indefinite  failure,  for  the  contingency  is  too 
remote.  In  the  case  therefore  of  a  devise  to  A 
in  fee,  with  remainder  to  another  upon  A's 
death  withont  issne,  the  limitation  over  is  void, 
and  A's  estate  in  fee  is  reduced  to  an  estate  tail. 
This  is  the  general  nile  of  the  conjmon  law, 
though  in  the  United  States  the  courts  seek  to 
evade  its  authority,  and  often  avail  themselves 
of  slight  circumstances  to  support  the  execu- 
tory devise.  They  have  done  so  when  the  limi- 
tation was  to  the  brother  of  A  if  the  latter  died 
withont  children ;  or  to  "  survivors "  when 
either  of  several  devisees  should  die  "withont 
issue  alive,"  or  "without  lawful  issue,"  In 
many  of  the  states  mnch  of  the  difliculty  is  ob- 
viated by  express  statutory  enaetmente.  The 
American  cases  generally  follow  the  English 
common  law  rule  in  regard  to  limitations  over 
upon  tlie  bequest  of  lAattels ;  and,  by  confi- 
ning the  expression  "without  issue"  to  issue 
living  at  the  death  of  the  first  taker,  support 
executory  devises.  !■■  In  pleading,  the  point 
or  matter  in  contest  between  the  parties  to  a 
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suit.  When  in  the  course  of  their  alt«maf« 
"ings  the  partiea  have  reached  a  specific 
T  which  one  of  them  affirms  bnt  tlie  other 
denies,  they  are  said  to  he  at  iasue,  or,  in  the 
ancient  language  of  the  law,  ad  ^itwm,  or  at 
the  end  of  their  pleadings.  An  issue  may  he 
either  of  law  or  of  fact  When  a  defendant  de- 
murs to  the  pliuntifi's  allegation,  that  is,  denies 
ita  snflicieiiey  as  matter  of  law  to  support  the 
plaintiff's  action,  he  is  said  to  tender  an  issue  in 
law,  and  the  other  party  is  compelled  to  accept 
it.  But  if  the  defendant  traverse  the  plaintiff's 
fact  and  propose  to  refer  the  matter  disputed 
to  some  mode  of  trial,  he  tenders  an  issue  of 
fact.  The  plaintiff  may  demur  to  the  traverse 
or  may  Join  issue ;  indeed,  ho  mnst  do  Bo  when 
the  issne  is  well  tendered.  An  issue  of  fact  is 
properly  framed  npon  a  direct  negation  or  denial 
of  en  averment.  As  the  object  ia  to  reach  the 
precise  and  essential  subject  for  decision,  the 
pleadings  should  develop  some  matter  either 
of  law  or  fact  which,  when  decided,  shall  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  controversy.  They  must 
therefore  he  directed  not  merely  to  the  prodno- 
tion  of  an  issne,  but  to  the  production  of  one 
which  is  material.  For  issue  joined  upon  an 
immaterial  point,  that  is,  a  point  not  decisive 
of  the  right  of  the  case,  is  fatally  defective,  and 
judgment  npon  any  verdict  found  wiU  he  ar- 
rested by  the  court.  Purther,  as  in  respect  to 
any  single  snhjeet  of  suit  the  decision  of  one 
materid  point  may  decide  the  action,  it  liaa  he- 
come  a  rule  that  the  pleadings  shall  tend  not 
only  to  materiality,  hut  also  to  singleness  in  the 
issue;  in  other  words,  no  plea  may  allege  sev- 
eral distinct  matters,  when  any  one  of  these 
would  singly  support  the  action.  Finally,  this 
single  material  issue  must  be  so  particular  in 
its  character  as  to  point  out  distinctly  the 
nature  of  the  matter  in  controversy.  Upon 
the  declaration  the  parties  may  join  general  or 
special  issne ;  issues  joined  on  later  pleadings 
in  the  suit  are  called  simply  issues  without 
other  description.  The  general  issue  denies  all 
the  material  allegations  in  the  declaration,  or 
rather  it  enables  the  defendant  to  demand  proof 
of  all  of  them.  A  special  issne,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  the  denial  of  one  of  several  substantive 
facts  which  are  essential  to  the  right  of  action. 
A  traverse  of  one  essential  point  is  plainly  as 
complete  a  denial  of  the  plaintiff's  right  of  re- 
covery, as  the  traverse  of  his  whole  declara- 
tion by  a  general  issue  coidd  he.  The  legisla- 
tion both  in  England  and  the  United  States  has 
for  some  time  been  in  the  direction  of  requiring 
the  specifio  fact  in  controversy  to  be  put  plainly 
in  issue  by  the  pleadings. — Feigned  issues  are 
soraetinies  framed  in  chancery  for  the  purpose 
of  submitting  disputed  questions  of  fact  to  the 
ordinary  modes  of  trial  at  law.  Thus,  if  it  be 
contested  whether  A  is  the  heir  of  B,  the  fact 
will  be  sent  to  be  tried  in  a  law  court  upon  a 
fictitious  suit.  For  example,  one  party  may 
declare  that  he  wagered  with  another  that  B 
was  the  heir  of  A ;  he  then  avers  that  he  is  so, 
"     "  8  wager.    The  defendant  ad- 
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mils  the  wager,  hut  avers  in  reply  that  B  is 
not  the  heir  of  A.  Upon  these  allegations 
issue  is  joined,  and  the  fact  is  decided  in  the 
usual  modes.  Feigned  issnes  may  also  he  em- 
ployed by  suitors  in  coui-ts  of  law  for  deter- 
mining a  single  point  expeditiously. 

ISSIIS,  an  ancient  towa  of  CUicia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  head  of  the  galf  of  Issus,  cele- 
brated for  the  battle  fought  near  it  ia  333  B. 
C,  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  defeated 
Darius.  Ita  esact  site  is  uncertain.  The  battle 
also  between  the  army  of  Septimins  Severiis 
and  Niger  (A.  D.  194)  wb*  fought  near  Issus. 

ISTAPA,  or  IsUptn,  a  port  on  the  Pacifio 
coast  of  Gnatemala,  in  Central  America,  ia 
lat.  13°  53'  H".,  Ion.  90°  43'  W.,  at  the  month  of 
the  river  Miohatoyat  Alvarado  here  bnilt  the 
vessels  in  which  he  sailed  against  Pizarro  and 
Almagro  in  Peru,  in  J533.  It  remained  the 
only  port  of  Gnatemala  on  that  side  of  the 
continent  till  1853,  when  it  was  abandoned  for 
a  point  called  San  JosS,  12  m.  N.,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  fewer  diaadvantages.  Both 
Istapa  and  San  Jos6,  however,  are  entirely 
open  to  the  sea,  and  vessels  are  unable  to 
approach  nearer  than  IJ  m.  from  the  shore, 
where  they  are  obliged  to  anchor  on  a  bottom 
of  shifting  sands,  prepared  to  stand  out  to  sea 
at  a  moment's  warning. 

ISTEE.    See  Dangbb. 

ISIBUIAir  eiBES,  one  of  the  four  great  na- 
tional festivals  of  Greece,  celebrated  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth  in  April  or  May  of  every 
alternate  year,  in  the  second  and  fourth  years 
of  each  Olympiad,  The  story  of  their  origin 
is  as  follows:  Athamas,  king  of  Orchomenus, 
had  by  hia  second  wife  Ino  a  son  named  Meli- 
certes,  whom  together  with  hia  mother  he  pur- 
sued in  a  fit  of  madness.  In  order  to  escape 
from  him  they  jumped  into  the  sea.  Ino  was 
changed  into  a  sea  goddess,  and  the  body  of 
Melioertes  was  washed  ashore  and  buried  by 
hia  uncle  Sisyphus,  who  was  directed  by  the 
nereids  to  pay  him  heroic  honors  nndor  the 
name  of  Pal»mon.  Sisyphus  accordingly  es- 
tablished the  Isthmian  games  in  honor  of  If  ep- 
tune  and  Paltemon.  ThA  games,  however,  fell 
into  disuse,  and  were  for  a  time  entirely  inter- 
rupted, till  Theseus  organized  them  anew  in 
honor  of  Keptune.  In  the  Cth  century  B.  C. 
they  became  Fan-HeUenic  festivals.  Until  the 
overthrow  of  Corinth  by  Mammius  (146  B.  0.), 
the  games  were  conducted  by  the  Corinthians, 
though  the  Athenians  held  the  places  of  honor, 
the  Tzposipla  or  front  seats.  The  privilege  was 
then  given  to  the  people  of  Sicyon.  After 
the  rebuilding  of  Corinti  by  Ofesar,  they  were 
again  managed  hy  that  city,  but  the  people  of 
Sicyon  had  the  esclnsive  right  to  sit  as  judges. 
They  continued  regularly  till  Christianity  be- 
gan to  spread,  when  they  fell  into  decay,  hut 
were  still  celebrated  under  Constantine  and 
Julian,  The  Isthmian  games,  like  the  Olym- 
pic, consisted  of  all  kinds  of  athletic  sports, 
wrestling,  boxing,  gymnastics  of  every  sort, 
racing  on  foot  and  in  chariots,  and  also  con- 
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t«8ts  in  music  and  poetry.  The  Eomans  added 
to  them  gladiatorial  shows  and  fights  of  wild 
heaats,  which  were  continued  to  the  time  of 
the  final  decay  of  the  festival.  The  prize  waa 
a  aimple  garland  of  pine  leaves.  Solon,  in  his 
legislation,  ordered  the  sum  of  100  drachmie  to 
he  pwd  to  any  one  who  took  a  prize  at  tlie 
Isthmian  games,  and  500  to  any  one  taking  an 
Olympic  prize. 

ISTEli  (anc.  Sistria),  a  peninsula  aud  mar- 
graviate  of  Austria,  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  the 
Adriatic ;  area,  including  the  Qiiarnero  islands, 
1,907  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  255,000.  It  now 
forms,  conjointly  with  the  circle  of  Gorz  and 
the  city  of  Trieste,  the  Littoral  province,  but 
has  its  own  diet.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
are  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  in  general  moirn- 
tiunous,  particularly  toward  the  north,  where 
the  surface  is  occupied  by  offset*  of  the  Julian 
Alps.  The  highest  elevation  is  Monte  Mag- 
giove,  about  4,500  ft.  The  coasts  are  irregular 
and  indented  iDy  numerous  good  harbors.  The 
Boil  is  not  remarkably  fertile^  but  excellent 
olives,  and  grain,  wine,  lemons,  and  silk,  are 
produced.  Sheep  and  cattle  axe  extensively 
reared  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and  the 
coast  fisheries  and  salt  works  employ  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  chief 
towns  are  Oapo  d'lstria,  Pirano,  Isola,  Eo- 
vigno,  Pola,  Dignano,  and  Pisiuo.  Tho  people 
of  the  towns  are  mostly  Italians,  and  those  of 
the  rural  diatriota  of  Slavic  origin. — In  remote 
antiquity  the  Istrians  were  an  illjrian  tribe, 
and  were  engaged  in  piratical  enterprises,  but 
prior  to  tie  second  Punic  war  were  reduced  to 
submission  by  Roman  consuls.  They  were 
again  reduced  by  the  consul  Claudius  Mareel- 
lus  (183  B.  0.)  and  the  consul  0.  Claudius 
Pulcher  (177  B,  C),  and  did  not  t^n  revolt 
Under  Augustus  Istria  was  incorporated  with 
upper  Italy.  The  most  flourishing  period  of 
ilfi  ancient  history  waa  while  the  Eoman  gov- 
ernment was  flsed  at  Eavenna.  It  formed  a 
separate  margraviate  in  the  10th  century,  and 
was  subject  successively  to  the  dukes  of  Ca- 
riuthia  and  of  D^matia.  The  Italian  part  of 
Istria  was  held  by  the  Venetians  from  the  13th 
century  tjll  1797,  the  eastern  part  being  incor- 
porated with  Carinthia  and  subject  to  the  house 
of  Austria.  Both  portions  were  ceded  to  ITa- 
poleon  I.,  and  reconquered  by  Austria  in  1813. 

ISTURIZ,  FnndMO  Savler  de,  a  Spanish  states- 
man, bom  in  Cadiz  in  1790,  died  in  April,  ISTl. 
After  the  fall  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the 
restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  those  in  Cadiz 
who  were  discontented  with  the  rule  of  tho 
latter  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  house  of 
the  brothers  Isturiz,  which  was  known  as  the 
eaga,  Otomana.  This  waa  the  headquarters  of 
the  movement  led  by  Eiego  (Jan.  1,  1820^, 
"which  made  an.  anarchy  of  three  years  suc- 
ceed a  despotism  of  sis."  Savier  de  Isturiz 
went  to  Madrid,  where  he  aided  in  establishing 
liberal  clubs ;  and  having  thereby  placed  him- 
self in .  opposition  to  Argnelles  and  Martinez 
de  la  Eoaa,  who  represented  the  moderate  coa- 
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Btitutionalists,  he  excited  public  opinion  agiiinst 
them,  especially  after  his  election  to  the  cortes 
in  1823.  In  1823,  while  president  of  this  body, 
he  voted  for  the  suspension  of  the  royal  pow- 
er. Condemned  to  death  after  the  restoration, 
he  fled  to  London,  where  he  was  a  partner  in 
the  mercantile  house  of  Zulueta.  Pardoned 
by  the  amnesty  of  the  queen  regent  Maria 
Christina  in  1834,  he  returned  to  Spain,  where 
he  at  once  engaged  in  democratic  agitation  and 
provoked  the  riang  of  the  national  guard, 
whose  object  was  theoverthrow  of  the  minis- 
ter Toreno,  but  which  was  suppressed  by  Que- 
sada-  Shortly  afterward  his  friend  Mendiza- 
bal  became  prime  minister,  and  made  Isturiz 
his  most  intimate  adviser.  In  November,  1835, 
he  was  appointed  president  of  tho  chamber  of 
proeuTadares,  a  sort'  of  state  council.  The 
chamber  proved  too  libera],  which  caused  a 
quarrel  and  a  dud  between  Isturiz  and  Men- 
dizabal.  After  the  fall  of  the  latter  in  1636, 
Isturiz  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  president  of  the  council,  but  soon 
grew  unpopular  with  all  parties.  The  tumults 
of  August,  1836,  which  resulted  in  tho  procla- 
mation of  the  constitution  of  1813,  compelled 
him  to  take  refuge  a  second  time  in  England, 
whence  he  went  to  France.  Having  returned 
to  Spain  in  1838,  he  was  elected  to  the  cortes, 
and  was  its  president  in  1839.  He  negotiated 
the  marriages  of  the  young  queen  and  her  sis- 
ter. In  1848  and  again  in  1850  he  was  sent  as 
minister  to  England,  and  in  1856  to  Eussia. 
On  Jan.  6,  1658,  he  became  president  of  tho 
Spanish  senate,  and  10  days  after  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  and  president  of  the  council, 
but  was  soon  superseded.  The  same  year  he 
was  again  sent  as  minister  to  England.  He 
signed,  in  conjunction  with  M.  de  Flahault 
and  Eail  Eussell,  the  convention  of  Oct.  31, 
1861,  relative  to  Mexico.  From  March,  1863, 
to  October,  1864,  he  was  minister  to  Fi'anee. 

iTlCOLimiTE  (from  Itacolumi,  a  mountain  of 
Brazil),  a  granular  silicious  rock,  of  laminated 
structure,  found  with  taloose  slates  and  more 
or  less  intermised  with  talc  or  with  mics.  It 
is  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  flesibility,  sheets 
of  it  bending  back  and  forth  as  if  jointed  with- 
in. It  is  of  particular  intei-est  from  its  occur- 
rence at  the  localities  in  the  gold  regions  where 
diamonds  are  fonnd.  It  is  met  with  in  Brazil, 
the  Ural  mountains,  and  in  Georgia  and  North 
and  South  Carolina.  In  the  last  named  state 
Mr.  Oscar  Lieher  has  observed  the  passage  of 
the  itacolumite  into  a  true  sandstone  or  a  eon- 
glomerate,  proving  its  sedimentary  ori^n. 

ITAUC  RICES  MD  LiSClIieES.  In  one  sense 
all  the  various  races  that  occupied  the  Italian 
peninsula  in  ancient  times  belong  to  the  Italic 
group;  in  a  more  exact  classihcation,  only 
those  races  and  languages  are  comprised  in 
this  division  whose  characteristics  show  that 
thoy  form  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Aryan  or 
Indo-European  family.  In  the  former  sense 
we  And  that  Liguria  in  upper  Italy  was  in- 
habited by  an  ancient  people  called  the  Ligures 
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or  Ligariaas,  of  whose  origin  nothing  authentic 
haa  been  recorded,  and  of  whose  language  no 
monuiuente  are  estant.  Several  modern  wri- 
ters have  maintfflned  the  Celtic  origiii  or  affinity 
of  the  ligurians,  while  others  have  denied  that 
they  have  any  connection  with  the  Indo-Enro- 
peans.  The  Gauls  of  upper  Italy,  according  to 
tho  authorities  followed  by  Livy,  immigratwl 
in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  rriscus,  and  they  are 
classed  as  Celts.  The  inhabitants  of  Venetia, 
the  Veneti  in  the  west,  and  the  Oarni  in  the  east, 
are  spoken  of  by  Folybius  as  a  different  people 
from  the  Gauls  their  neighbors,  and  as  using  a 
different  language.  Herodotus  represents  the 
Veneti  as  ^n  Elyrian  tribe,  but  it  seems  that  the 
name  lUyriaa  was  given  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  monutaineers  of  the  N.  and  E.  coasts  of  tlie 
Adriatic  Modem  scholars  are  inclined  to 
consider  the  Veneti  as  related  to  the  IHyrians 
or  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Albanians. 
There  is  good  reason  for  referring  their  neigh- 
bors the  letrians  to  the  same  stock ;  but  the 
Carni  were  more  probably  Celtic.  The  Eu- 
ganei,  whom  Livy  describes  as  once  great  and 
powerful,  and  occupying  the  whole  tract  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  sea,  were  of  little  im- 
portance in  historical  times,  and  there  are  no 
data  from  which  to  deduce  their  ethnological 
relation.  The  affinity  of  the  Etruscans  also 
has  not  yet  been  established,  and  they  have 
been  variously  classed  aa  Semites,  Indo-Euro- 
peans,  and  Mongolians;  but  it  is  probable  that 
their  origin  will  some  day  be  determined,  as 
we  are  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
monuments  of  their  language  to  lead  finally  to 
their  interpretation,  while  the  linguistic  mate- 
rial of  the  other  nations  consists  only  in  prop 
er  names  and  a  few  words  scattered  through 
the  writings  of  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans  The 
Japygiims  of  the  S.  E.  portion  of  Italy  seem 
to  have  been  composed  of  sevoral  tribes  or 
nations,  among  which  were  the  Measapiani, 
Saientines,  and  Peucetians.  Niebuhr  considers 
the  name  as  etymologically  connei  ted  with  the 
Latin  Apulns.  The  Apuhans  properly  so  called" 
were  probably  a  branch  of  the  great  Oscan  or 
Ausonian,  and  not  of  the  Sabellian  race.  The 
Daunians,  neighbors  of  the  Peucetians,  were 
from  their  first  appearance  in  history  com- 
pletely blended  with  the  ApuliMis.  The  Peuce- 
tians, however,  retained  a  separate  nation- 
ality to  a  comparatively  late  period.  On  the 
Calabrian  peninsula  were  tlie  Messapians  or 
Calabrians  proper  and  the  Saientines.  Both 
races  are  represented  in  ancient  tradition  as 
Cretans,  and  it  seems  that  they  were  closely 
related  to  the  HeUenic  races,  as  they  adopted 
with  great  facility  the  manners  and  arts  of 
Greek  settlers.  Modem  authorities  consider 
the  Calabrians  and  Messapians  as  of  the  same 
tribe.  Traces  still  remaining  of  the  Messapiaa 
dialect  have  confirmed  the  opinion  of  their 
Pelaagio  or  Hellenic  oripn,  aa  their  language 
appears  to  have  differed  from  Greek  to  no 
greater  degree  than  tbe  Macedonian  and  other 
dialects.     Many  of  the  oldest  tribes  of  Italy 


are  described  by  ancient  writers  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Pelasgic  race.  (See  Pelasgians.) 
A  Iwge  portion  of  centra!  Italy  was  ocoa- 
pied  from  an  early  period  by  a  people  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Opioans  and  the  Latins  Os- 
cans,  and  whom  many  identify  with  the  Anso- 
niana  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Aumnoans  of 
the  Homans.  The  Volsci  and  their  neighbors 
the  .^ni  also  were  probably  of  Oscan  race. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Latini  or  inhabitants  of 
Lalium  were  composed  of  two  distinct  races, 
the  one  more  closely  related  to  the  Greek  or 
Pelasgic  stock,  the  other  to  the  Italic  race 
proper;  but  when  the  Latin  people  first  ap- 
peared in  history,  these  two  elements  were 
certainly  blended  into  one,  and  they  and  their 
language  are  always  regarded  by  Roman  wri- 
ters as  an  organic  whole.  The  oldest  form  of 
the  Latin  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  ex- 
tant monuments  of  the  Oscan  language.  It  is 
difficult  to  detemiine  the  precise  relation  which 
the  primitive  Oscans  bore  to  the  Sabines  or 
Sahdliaas,  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
supposing  that  both  nations  were  members  of 
the  same  family  or  race.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  immigration  of  the  Sabellians  cannot  be 
carried  back  to  a  very  remote  age.  "Wien  first 
mentioned  they  had  not  been  long  established 
in  central  Italy,  and  their  extension  further 
south  took  place  soon  after  the  establishment 
of  Greek  colonies  in  the  south  of  the  penin-. 
sola.  The  original  territory  of  the  Sabines  was 
the  central  Apennines,  whence  they  descend- 
ed and  pressed  upon  an  Oscan  race  whom 
they  espelled  from  the  valleys  about  Reate. 
The  Sabines  gradually  extended  as  far  as  the 
region  still  known  aa  La  Sabina,  and  separate 
colonies  of  Sabines  established  themselves  to 
the  east  and  west  of  their  early  abode.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  were  the  Samnites 
and  the  Piceni  or  Pieentes.  The  Sabine  de- 
scent of  the  Peligni  is  clearly  attested,  and  the 
eloae  connection  of  these  with  the  Marsi,  Mar- 
rucini,  and  Veatini  renders  it  probable  that 
theae  four  nations  were  of  the  same  ethnic  ori- 
pn.  The  Frentani,  Hirpini,  and  Lucanians  are 
dso  usually  described  as  separate  Samnite  colo- 
nics, and  the  Bruttians  seem  to  have  been  a 
mixed  population,  made  up  of  Lncanian  con- 
querors and  CEnotrian  serfs.  But  though  the 
Sabellian  race  reached  thus  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ancona  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Bruttium,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  race  of 
conquering  warriors  who  rapidly  blended  with 
the  Oscan  populatiott  whom  they  subdued. 
The  most  ancient  people  of  Italy,  on  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  ancient  authors,  were  the 
Umbrians,  who  at  a  very  early  period  were  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  in  the  northern  half 
of  "central  Italy.  According  to  Xenodotns  of 
Trcezen,  the  Sabines  themselves  were  a  branch 
of  the  Umbrians.  Philolomcal  research  has 
clearly  established  that  the  TJmbrian  language 
was  quite  distinct  from  the  Etruscan,  and 
closely  related  to  tbe  Oscan  as  spoken  by  the 
Sabellian  tribes,  and  also  to  tbe  old  Latin.    This 
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seems  to  ■warrant  the  now  generally  received 
opiaion  that  the  TJmbriflns,  Oaeana,  and  LaticH, 
or  at  least  the  moat  important  dement  of  them, 
as  well  as  the  Sabines  and  their  descendants, 
were  branches  of  one- race,  or  form  a  distinct 
and  independent  gronp  of  rac«a  beloi^ing  to 
the  Aryan  or  Indo-Earopean  family. — Lab- 
<j0AGEB.  ITie  Italic  group  of  languages  is  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  claasee,  the  Umbro- 
Samnite  or  Umhro-Oscan  and  the  Latin,  Os- 
can  and  Umbrian  bear  about  the  same  relation 
to  Latin  as  tie  Ionic  bears  to  the  Doric  dialect 
in  Greek,  and  the  differences  between  Oscan 
and  Fmbrian  are  no  greater  than  those  between 
Sicilian  and  Spartan  Doric.  The  moat  ancient 
if  not  the  only  estant  Umbrian  record  of  im- 
portance ia  the  celebrated  Iguvine  or  Eugubian 
inscription  on  seven  bronze  plates  found  in  1444 
at  GubWo,  the  aieient  Iguvium  in  Cmbria,  It 
is  now  in  the  town  hall  of  Gubbio.  The  Oscan, 
8amo)t«,  or  Sabellian  language  is  pr^erved 
only  in  a  few  inscriptions.  The  C'ippus  Abel- 
lanua,  which  dates  from  shortly  after  liie  second 
Punic  war,  contains  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 
the  citizens  of  Abella  and  the  neighboring  town 
of  Nola,  where  it  is  now  preserved.  The  Ta- 
Mla  BanUna  is  a  bronze  tablet  found  in  1790 
at  Oppido,  8  m.  from  Banzi,  an  ancient  town 
of  Apulia.  This  tablet  furnished  the  Htarting 
point  for  the  study  of  these  languages,  as  it 
containa  an  inscription  in  both  Latin  and  Oscan. 
Another  bronze  tablet  was  recently  discovered 
at  Agnone,  in  northern  Samnium,  which  con- 
tains a  dedication  of  various  ss 
The  Oscan  language  prevailed 
Campania,  and  numerous  iuscriptioushave  come 
to  Ught  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  several 
of  which  have  been  copied  and  translated,  and 
all  of  them  are  published  from  time  to  time  in 
the  official  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  eioa- 
vations.  The  language  of  the  Latins  was  spo- 
ken before  the  emigration  of  the  Samnites  by 
the  Ausonians  in  Campania,  by  the  Itali  proper 
in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and  probably  also 
by  the  Siculiana  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Sicily. 
In  Latium  proper  it  was  developed,  through 
the  Influence  of  the  Etruscans  and  fmbro- 
Samnites,  into  the  Latin  language,  which  be- 
came the  prevailing  yieech  of  Italy  and  was 
finally  known  as  the  Koman  language  (lingwi 
Eotaana),  and  gave  rise  to  the  modern  dialects 
now  described  m  the  Eomance  languages.  (See 
Latis  Langwa&e  abb  Literatuiie,  and  Eo- 
MAHOB  Languages.) — For  the  Umbrian  lan- 
guage, see  Grotefend,  Budimenta  Zingme 
UmiricfB  (Hanover,  1885-'S) ;  Aufrecht  and 
Kirchhoff,  IHe  umliTuehen  SprachdenhmSXer 
erUuUrt  (Berlin,  1849-'51) ;  and  Huschke, 
Die  igwcUchen  Tafeln,  containing  a  grammar 
Mid  ^ossary  (Leipsic,  1869).  For  the  Oscan 
laJiguage,  see  Grotefend,  Rudimeata  Lingum 
(ham  (Hanover,  1889);  Mommsen,  Oihkche 
SPadien.  (Berlin,  1845) ;  Kirchhoff,  Das  Stadt- 
reeht  wfn  Bantia  (Berlin,  1653)  ;  .  Huschke, 
Die  oikisehen  ■and  aabellUehen  SpraeMenk- 
■maler  (Elberfeld,  1856),  which  contains  also  a 
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grammar  and  glossary  of  the  language.  For 
comparative  purposes,  see  Mommsen,  Die  un- 
teritali3chmlHaleete(hm'psio,XB&fi')\  Corssen, 
De  Yohcorwm,  Lingua  (Kaumburg,  1868),  and 
several  articles  in  Euhn's  Zeitsckrift  filr  ner- 
gleiehende  Spraehwiaeeriichaft ;  saA  Coiyas  In- 
eeripUonvm  LaUnarum  Comilio  et  A-Mtoritate 
Aeademim  LiUerarum  Eegim  BomseicK  editum 
(Berlin,  186S  et  »eq.). 

ITILT,  a  kta^om  of  southern  Europe,  com- 
prising tiie  Italian  peninsula  and  the  islaads  of 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  between  lat.  36°  88'  md 
46°  40'  N.,  and  lofl.  6°  80'  and  18°  83'E.  The 
island  of  Corsica  and  the  district  of  Nice  (which 
encloses  tie  independent  principality  of  Mona- 
co) belong  geographically  to  Itslj,  but  politi- 
cally to  France ;  the  republic  of  San  Marino  is 
also  included  in  Italy  geographically,  but  is  an 
independent  state.  The  origin  of  tie  name  It- 
aly is  differently  esplained  by  ancient  writers. 
According  to  Timseus  and  Varro,  it  is  derived 
from  iroliif,  calf  or  os,  meaning  a  country  in 
which  cattle  abound;  while  Tiucydides  and 
Dionysius  of  Ealicarnasaus  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mythical  king  named  Italus,  tc  whom 
the  country  owes  its  name.  The  kingdom  is 
bounded  N.  W.  by  France,  IT.  by  Switzerland 
and  Austria,  N.  E.  by  Austria,  E.  by  the  Adri- 
atic and  the  Ionian  sea,  and  S.  and  "W,  by  tie 
Mediterranean.  The  total  area  of  the  kingdom 
was  officially  estimated  in  tie  work  Italia  Eco- 
nomica  (Eome,  1873)  at  114,409  sq.  m.,  while 
other  officii  publications  of  tlie  Italian  gov- 
ernment give  114,860  and  114,372  sq.  m. ;  the 
population,  according  to  the  first  complete  cen- 
sus, taken  Dec,  31,  1871,  amounted  to  26,801,- 
164.  Italy  has  been  until  recently  merely  a 
geographical  and  ethnogi'aphical  division  of  Eu- 
rope, but  not  a  political  unit.  During  the  mid- 
dle (^s  it  was  divided  into  independent  com- 
monwealths, republican  and  monarchical,  which 
were  constantly  changing  in  name,  number, 
and  extent.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  (1815)  di- 
vided the  Italian  territory  into  the  kingdoms 
of  Sardinia  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  States  of 
the  Church,  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  tho 
duchira  of  Pai'raa,  Lucca,  and  Modena,  tie  Lom- 
bards-Venetian  kingdom  (which  was  united 
witi  Austria),  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  and 
the  principality  of  Monaco.  Lucca  ceased  to 
be  an  independent  state  in  1847;  the  king  of 
Sardinia  in  1859  and  1860  annexed  Lombardy, 
Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  a  part  of  tie  Papal 
States,  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  in  February, 
1861,  assumed  the  title  king  of  Italy.  In  1866 
Venejia  was  incorporated  with  Italy,  and  in 
1870  the  remainder  of  the  Papal  States.  The 
kingdom  is  at  present  (1874)  divided  into  69 

Sfovinces,  which  are  again  subdivided  into 
istricts  (^Teonda/rii)  and  communeB,  The 
names  of  the  principal  old  divisions  are  still  in 
common  use,  tiougn  thOT  have  no  longer  any 
political  significance.  Ine  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  area,  number  of  districts,  number  of 
communes,  and  population  of  fie  provinces  and 
largo  historic  divisions,  ancient  and  modern : 
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out  the  wliole  peninsula  of  Otranto,  the  shore 
is  low  and  sandy;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf  of  Taranto  lies  the  only  marshy  district 
along  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea.  From  Oape 
Santa  Maria  di  Leuca  the  shore  is  only  broken 
by  the  spur  on  which  stand  Mts.  Gargano  and 
Bant'  AngeJo,  and  the  gulfs  of  Manfredonia 
and  Venice.  From  the  river  Tronto  the  shore 
is  flat  and  sandy  as  far  as  Ancona,  between 
the  promontories  of  Monf«  Oiriaca  and  Mon- 
te Oonero.  Thence  northward  to  Kimini  the 
coast  rises  gradnally,  to  subside  rapidly  beyond 
that  dty  into  a  series  of  sandy  islands,  lagoons, 
and  pestilential  marshes,  extending  almost  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Isonzo.  The  principal  har- 
bors along  this  vast  line  of  coast  are :  on  the 
west,  Genoa,  Spezia,  Leghorn,  CSvit^  Vecchia, 
GaSta,  Naples,  and  Keggio;  on  the  south,  Ta- 
ranto ;  on  the  east,  Brindisi,  Bari,  Anoona,  Kimi- 
ni, Ohioggia,  and  Venice.  The  most  important 
islands  Mong  the  coast  are  Elba,  Ischia,  and  Ca- 
pri on  the  west.— The  surface  of  the  peninsula  is 
divided  by  its  mountain  ranges  into  a  wonder- 
ful diversity  of  sublime  alpine  scenery,  upland 
valleys,  broad  plains,  pestilential  lowland  aiid 
marsh,  and  numerous  lakes  surrounded  by  ev- 
ery charm  of  nature.  Between  the  steep  north- 
em  wall  of  the  Alps  and  the  ridges  of  the  Ap- 
ennines, to  the  west  and  south,  stretches  the 
great  Lombard  plain,  the  most  fertile  i-egion  in 
Europe,  watered  by  the  Po  and  the  A^ge,  the 
two  largest  rivers  of  Italy.  From  Bologna 
and  Imola,  on  the  S.  extremity  of  this  plain, 
to  the  straits  of  Messina,  the  remainder  of 
the  peninsula  is  divided  by  the  Apennines  into 
a  broad  mountainous  belt,  marked  by  lofty 
peaks  clad  with  forests  to  their  summits,  by 
nnmberless  valleys  between  the  parallel  ranges 
or  their  interlocking  spnrs,  and  by  rolling  np- 
lands  and  plains  avmlable  for  all  the  purposes 
of  husbani&y.  Between  the  central  ridges  and 
the  seashore  lie  wide  bands  of  marshy  and 
pestilential  country,  and  several  plains  which, 
though  far  inferior  in  estent  and  fertility  to 
that  of  Lombardy,  possess  considerable  impor- 
tance. These  are,  on  the  W.  side,  Campagna 
di  Eonia  with  the  Pontine  Mai'shes,  and  the 
Camp^na  Felice  near  Ifaples ;  on  the  E.  side, 
the  Apulian  plain,  anciently  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  Grecian  civilization,  now  almost  a  des- 
ert and  thinly  populated  (the  plain  of  BaaOioa- 
ta),  extending  in  the  south  along  the  shore  of 
the  Ionian  sea,  on  which  formerly  flourished 
the  Greek  cities  of  Sybaris  and  Heraclea. — The 
great  mountain  systems  are  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines,  inclnding  the  Snb-Apennine  ranges. 
The  former  begin  on  the  asis  of  the'Ligurian 
chain,  not  far  from  the  sonrce  of  the  Bormida, 
and  sweep  round  in  an  irregular  semi-elliptic 
curve,  along  the  frontiers  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Austria,  to  the  western  declivities  of 
the  Camie  Alps.  The  latter  from  Monte  Ap- 
pio  in  the  Maritime  Alps  stretch  N.  E.  and  E. 
around  the  guif  of  Genoa,  and  from  Monte  Oi- 
mone  on  the  confines  of  Emilia  and  Tuscany 
extend  to  the  straits  of  Messina.    (See  Au^ 


and  Apennines.)  The  Sub-Apennines  Ue  whol- 
ly W.  of  the  main  chain,  to  which  tlioy  do  not 
appear  geologically  to  belong,  and,  under  the 
appellations  of  Tuscan,  Roman,  and  Neapolitan 
Sub- Apennines,  extend  to  Mt.  Vesuvius  in  the  . 
soutli,  and  terminate  at  Funta  della  Campau^' 
la  opposite  the  island  of  Capri ;  they  embrace 
a  great  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Amo  and  the 
Campagna  di  Roma.  Of  the  innumerable  val- 
leys of  the  sub-Alpine  region,  the  most  re- 
nowned are  the  Val  di  Clusone,  once  the  refuge 
of  the  Waldenses,  that  of  the  Dora  Snsina  above 
Turin,  the  Val  d'Aoata,  and  the  Valtellina,  with 
such  as  are  formed  by  the  other  affluents  of  the 
Po  and  those  of  the  Tidno,  the  Adige,  and  the 
Piave,  as  well  as  by  the  rivers  that  empty  into 
the  great  lakes.  Along  the  Apennines  are  the 
Val  d'Arno,  those  of  the  Tiber,  Voltumo,  &c., 
and  the  beautiful  upland  valleys  of  the  centi'e 
and  south. — Italy  has  but  two  rivers  of  impor- 
tance, viz.,  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  The  former, 
with  a  length  of  about  400  m.,  waters,  with  its 
tributaries  (the  Ticino,  Adda,  Oglio,  and  Min- 
oio  on  the  N.  bank,  the  Tanaro,  Trebbia,  Taro, 
Becchia,  and  Panaro  on  the  S.  Ij^k),  a  plain 
extending  over  300  m.  in  length  and  170  in 
breadth.  The  Adige,  descending  from  the 
Alps,  flows  in  a  semicircle  to  the  east,  falling 
into  the  Adriatic  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Po ;  it  is  navigable  only  to  a  short  distance 
above  Verona.  Nearly  all  the  other  rivers  are 
mere  mountain  torrents,  having  a,  short  course 
and  no  considevable  depth ;  hence  they  afEord 
very  limited  facilities  to  commerce.  The  most 
noted  of  them  are  the  Brenta,  Piave,  and  Ta- 
gliamento  in  the  north,  the  Amo  and  Tiber  in 
the  centre,  end  the  Garigliano,  Voltui-no,  and 
Silaro  (Sele)  in  the  south.  The  montlis  of  most 
small  rivers  of  S.  Italy  are  surrounded  with 
swamps,  the  noxious  gases  of  which  generate 
malaria  and  render  the  suiTounding  districts 
almost  uninhabitable.  Nine  prindpal  canals, 
chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  were  con- 
structed duringthe  middle  ages  in  Lombardy 
and  Venetia.  The  finest  of  these,  the  Haviglio 
Grande  or  Tidnello,  between  the  Ticino  and 
Milan,  was  begun  in  11T9 ;  it  is  2S  m.  long  and 
navigable  for  vessels  of  large  size.  Piedmont 
is  intersected  by  about  250  canals.  This  sys- 
tem was  perfected  at  an  early  period,  and  proved 
extremely  beneficial  to  agriculture.  The  most 
extenMve  lakes,  several  of  which  are  celebra- 
ted for  the  picturesqneness  of  their  surrounding 
scenery,  belong  to  upper  Italy,  Lago  Maggio- 
re,  40  m.  long,  has  a  depth  of  about  2,EO0  ft. ; 
its  surface  is  aiwut  700  ft.  above  the  levd  of 
the  sea ;  it  is  fed  chiefly  by  the  river  Ticino. 
The  lake  of  Lngano  belongs  mainly  to  Switzer- 
land. The  lake  of  Oomo,  85  m.  long,  and  of 
great  depth,  is  fed  by  the  river  Adda  and  a  large 
number  of  smaller  streams.  Lake  Iseo,  15  m, 
long,  is  ohiefiy  supplied  by  the  Oglio.  Lake 
Garda,  which  bdougs  partly  to  Tyrol,  is  38  m. 
long,  and  of  auiflcient  depth  to  carry  vessels  of 
the  greatest  draught.  Besides"  these,  there  are 
the  lake  of  Bientiua  in  Tuscany,  the  lake  of 
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Perugia  (Trasiraeno)  in  Umbria,  and  tlie  lakes  of 
Bolsena  and  Bracciano  in  the  proyince  of  Eome. 
— Italy  oSera  a  rich  and  in  many  respects  an 
almost  unexplored  field  to  the  geologist.  Gran- 
ite, porphyry,  and  ^eiss  are  found  at  both 
tke  northern  and  Bouthem  extremities,  as  well 
83  in  the  centre.  Monte  Corvo  and  other 
peaks  in  the  Ahruzzi  are  of  compact  quartz, 
which  also  covers  lai'ge  tracts  in  Oalabria. 
Aspromonte  on  the  straits  of  Messina  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  primitiv©  rocks.  The 
mass  of  the  Apennines  is  composed  of  lime- 
stone, chalk,  and  sandstone,  through  which  at 
various  points  throughout  their  whole  extent 
masses  of  serpentine  have  erupted,  or  have 
been  injected  between  the  strata.  This  rock 
forms  an  important  component  of  thoLigurian 
Apennines.  Oommenoing  near  Savona,  and 
showing  itself  for  a  considerable  apace  inland 
as  far  as  Voltaggio,  and  toward  the  sea  to 
Genoa,  it  forms  many  detached  groups  of  hills, 
and  ceases  to  be  prominent  only  at  Orbetello, 
in  the  province  of  Grosseto.  It  also  rises  in 
great  masses  near  Bobbio  and  Fornovo,  and 
between  Sassuolo  and  Modena  in  the  basin  of 
Lombardy,  The  great  dislocations  and  con- 
tortions of  strata  in  the  Ligurian  chain  are 
attributed  to  the  eruption  of  this  rock.  Gneiss, 
mica  slate,  clay  slate,  tdc  slatej  and  limestone 
form  together  the  lowest  stratified  series  tilt- 
ed up  by  the  serpentine;  above  them  lies  an 
assemblage  of  argillaceous  slates,  marly  sand- 
stones Mid  slates,  sandstones,  and  limestones ; 
while  uppermost  are  marly  limestones  and  a 
sandstone  called  in  the  country  maeigno,  with 
impressions  of  marine  plants.  Upon  these  are 
tertiary  deposits  in  horizontal  stratification, 
of  limited  extent  and  in  detached  spots,  on  the 
Mediterranean  side,  bnt  forming  in  Piedmont 
and  Lombardy  a  continuous  zone  on  the  north- 
em  slope  of  the  chain  from  Ceva  to  Fornovo. 
The  macigao  is  the  prevailing  stratified  rook 
in  the  northern  Apennines;  it  contains  subordi- 
nate beds  of  lim^tone,  but  no  metallic  veins  or 


extensive  tracta  of  crystallized  limestone,  which 
extend  southward  along  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, forming  the  brocatello  marble  of 
Siena,  the  hill  of  San  Giuliano  near  Pisa,  and 
insulated  hills  at  Piombino,  Civiti  Vecchia, 
and  Oape  Circollo.  The  Alpi  Appuane,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines  and 
containing  the  Carrara  marbles,  are  composed 
(according  to  Hoffmann)  of  Jura  limestone,  the 
crystalline  state  of  which  is  due  t*  the  heat 
contemporaneous  with  the  eruption  of  the 
serpentine.  Eastward  and  southward  from 
Ligaria,  the  Apennines  are  ehieflj'  composed 
of  limestone;  it  forms  the  Apennines  of  Tus- 
cany, Romagna,  Fabriano,  FoHgno,  and  the 
Abruzzi,  extending  through  the  provinces  of 
Potenza  and  Ban  to  the  extremity  of  Otranto. 
Throughout  the  northern  portion  of  the  Lom- 
bard plain  limestone  is  the  prevdUng  rock. 
Above  this  limestone,  and  almost  coextensive 
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with  it,  is  chalk  with  its  accompanying  rocks ; 
it  stretches  along  the  coast  of  Genoa  and  into 
Parma,  crosses  Modena  and  Tuscany,  forms  to 
the  south  a  long  narrow  belt  along  the  £.  side 
of  the  limestone,  and  after  some  partial  breaks 
reaches  Oape  di  Leuca,  where  its  white  cliHs 
form  a  landmark.  In  the  north  of  the  Nea- 
politan territory  a  large  oval  tract  of  chalk  is 
enclosed  by  the  limestone.  Above  chalk  and 
"  '  .e  are  tertiary  sandstones,  travertine, 
■1,  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of 
Tuscany  and  of  central  Piedmont,  but  stretch- 
ing chiefly  in  a  narrow  belt  along  the  E.  coa^ 
from  near  Kimici  to  Monte  Gargano ;  thence 
the  same  band  spreads  out  and  is  continued  to 
the  gulf  of  Taranto.  On  the  coast  of  Tuscany 
and  in  the  Roman  territory,  particularly  in  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  are  found  partial  tracts  form- 
ed by  immense  diluvial  and  alluvial  deposits, 
and  covering  the  preceding  strata ;  but  it  is  in 
the  plains  of  Lombardy,  on  the  K.  "W,  shore  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  filling  the  greater  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Po,  that  these  deposits  are  moat 
conspicuous.  Besides  these  formations,  there 
are  in  Italy  four  distinct  volcanic  districts,  dis- 
tributed from  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Venice 
to  Sicily.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Euganean 
hiUs,  extending  from  near  Padna  to  Este,  and 
separated  from  the  Alps  by  the  Paduan  plain. 
The  nest  and  largest  district  is  in  the  Ro- 
man territory,  where  it  forms  three  remark- 
able groups,  the  Monti  Albani,  with  Monte  Oa- 
vo  (anc.  Mms  AB/an'aa) ;  the  Monti  Cimini, 
stretching  from  the  Tiber  to  CivitA  Vecchia; 
and  on  the  road  from  Siena  to  Eome  a  group 
to  which  belong  the  lofty  volcanic  mass  of  Ea- 
dicofani,  and  4  m.  away  Monte  Amiato,  5,794 
ft.  above  the  sea.  The  lakes  of  Bolsena,  Bi^v 
dano,  Vico,  Albano,  and  Nemi  are  in  this  dis- 
trict, all  or  most  of  them  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes.  At  the  foot  of  Mont*  Amiato  is  a 
hot  crystal  spring,  holding  in  solution  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  sulphur  mid  oai'honate  of 
lime,  of  which  advant^e  is  taken  to  form 
casts.  The  water  is  allowed  to  fall  in  broken 
oulds,  and  the  calcareous  de- 
-.0  cameos  and  intaglios  of  ex- 
The  TeiTa  di  Lavoro  or  Oara- 
'  province  of  Oaserta)  in  Naples 
the  third'  district,  subdivided  into  several 
marked  groups :  the  Eoccamonfina  groiui  to 
the  north  of  the  Oampanian  plains ;  Uie  Phle- 
griean  Fields,  embracing  the  country  around 
Baja  and  Pozmoli,  together  with  the  neigh- 
boring islands,  and  the  lakes  Averno,  Lucrino, 
Fusaro,  and  Anagno ;  and  Ml^  Vesuvius.  The 
last  volcanic  district  is  in  Apnlia,  having  for 
its  centre  the  huge  mass  of  Monte  Volture,  and 
for  its  highest  peak  the  Pizzuto  di  Melfi,  4,857 
ft.  In  the  widest  crater  are  two  small  lakes. 
The  pools  of  Ampaanctns  (Le  Mofete)  are  in 
this  district,  in  a  wooded  valley  south  of  Tri- 
gento ;  they  emit  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen. — Hke  mineral  wealth  of  Italy  has 
been  fam^  from  remote  times.  In  the  Ool  di 
Tenda  are  mines  of  kad  and  silver,  considered 
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as  a  prolongation  of  those  of  AiT^entifire  in 
the  Fronoh  department  of  Hautes-Alpea,  or  of 
thoae  of  Pezey  in  Savoy.  Piedmont  is  lich 
in  metala ;  the  Val  d'Anzasca  is  renowned  for 
its  aiiTiferoTis  pyrites,  the  Val  di  Maoagnaga 
for  its  heds  of  auriferous  schists,  and  the  Val 
d'Aosta  for  copper  pyrites.  In  the  serpentine 
rocks  hordering  the  gnlf  of  Genoa  are  rich  ores 
of  copper,  not  sufficiently  appreciated  in:  the 
country ;  while  the  moimtaina  of  Modena  are 
filled  to  their  very  Bnnunits  with  ores  of  iron, 
lead,  and  silver,  and  moat  valuable  deposits  of 
copper.  The  Apuan  Alps  adjacent  to  the  Mo- 
dena chain,  and  forming  the  northern  frontier 
of  Tascany,  are  traversed  hy  veins  of  quick- 
silver, magnetic  iron  ore,  and  argentiferous 
copper  and  lead  ores.  The  silver  was  worked 
by  the  ancients,  as  the  numerous  remains  iu 
the  neighhorhood  attest.  On  the  seashore  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Luna,  which 
had  for  its  emblem  a  orescent,  the  symbol  of 
wlver  dedicated  to  Diana,  All  through  the 
middle  ages  the  most  violent  contests  raged 
between  Sie  local  lords  and  the  city  of  Lucca 
(or  the  possession  of  these  mines;  the  latter 
remfuned  mistr^s  of  them,  and  coined  their 
rilver  into  money.  They  were  afterward  open- 
ed afresh  hy  the  Medici;  and  the  Bottino 
mines  are  still  worked  and  prodnctive.  The 
central  and  southern  districts  of  Tuscany  are 
equally  favored  with  metalliferona  deposits, 
among  which  the  mines  of  Terricio  and  Oas- 
tellina  in  the  centre,  and  those  of  Monte  Oati- 
ni  near  Volterra,  deserve  special  mention.  The 
latter,  known  even  to  the  Etruscans,  were  re- 
opened not  many  years  ago,  and  now  yield 
enormous  profits.  Further  off  are  the  mines 
of  Oampiglia,  from  which  the  Etrnscans  drew 
r  part  of  their  bronze.    During  " 
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copper,  silver,  alum,  and  sulphur  were  worked 
with  great  success  in  Massa  Maritima,  hence 
called  Massa  Metallifera  to  distinguish  it  from 
Massa  Oarrara.  All  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, now  covered  with  marsh  and  rataged  hy 
fever,  ancient  pits  and  mins  of  old  founderies 
are  counted  hy  the  hundred.    This  same  re- 

g'on,  in  the  districts  between  Massa  and  Moute 
atini,  contains  the  famous  soffioni  or  vapor 
vents,  utilized  for  the  extraction  of  boracic 
acid.  The  districts  of  Siena  and  Grosseto  also 
have  alver  and  copper  mines ;  and  in  southern 
Tuscany,  besides  these,  are  veins  of  quicksilver 
at  Sdvina,  Plan  Castagnajo,  and  Castollazzero, 
and  lodes  of  antimony  at  Montanto  and  Fercta. 
All  these  districts  arc  on  the  W.  flank  of  the 
Apennines,  or  rather  on  a  httoral  chain  which 
is  a  contimiation  of  that  skirting  the  coast 
of  Genoa;  hence  it  has  been  denominated  the 
metalliferous  chain.  The  foi-mer  States  of 
the  Church  are  poor  in  metallic  deposits 
but  the  Calabrias  possess  iron  lodes  and  ai 
cient  silver  mines.  .  The  most  important  pn 
duct  of  the  Italian  mines  is  sulphur,  which 
found  in  the  island  of  Siwly  and  exported  i 
large  quantities.    Sea  salt  is  likewise  an  in 


portant  article  of  esport.  The  average  annual 
produce  of  the  most  important  mineral  produc- 
tions is  as  follows:  salt,  440,000  tons;  sul- 
phur (1864),  198,000;  coal  (1863-'6),  49,500; 
raw  u'on,  27,500;  lead  (1862-'6),  4,500;  raw 
copper  (laea-'B),  560;  zmc  (18M>),  88;  mer- 
cury, 26 ;  Mlver  (1865),  7;  gold  (1864),  483  lbs. 
— Fossil  remains  of  uncommon  interest  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Be- 
sides the  great  abundance  of  fossil  shells  in 
Lomhardy  and  Piedmont,  the  soil  coveiiug  the 
marine  deposits  is  fllled  with  bones  of  the 
mastodon,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  other  large 
quadrupeds.  But  it  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  and  particularly  in 
the  basina  forming  the  upper  Val  d'Amo,  that 
the  most  eitraorfinary  dfecoveries  have  been 
made.  The  skeleton  of  a  whale  20  ft.  long 
was  found  in  the  marl  at  Arquato  in  the  for- 
mer district ;  while  in  the  latter,  among  the 
lacustrine  deposits  left  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Apennines,  are  enormous  quantities  of  hones 
of  great  qnadmpeds  of  extinct  species  and  be- 
lon^g  to  warm  climates.  Skeletons  of  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  mastodon,  and  hippopotar- 
mua  are  so  abundant  that  the  valley  is  like  a 
vast  cemetery,  and  the  peasants  were  formerly 
in  the  habit  of  cnclorfng  their  gardens  with 
legs  and  thigh  bones  of  elephants. — There  is  no 
part  of  Italy  not  possesaed  of  a  soil  naturally 
fertile,  or  capable  of  being  made  productive  by 
labor  and  artificial  means.  The  vast  plains  of 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy  have  a  soil  equalled 
in  fertility  only  by  that  of  Campania  Felice, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula,  being  of 
calcareous  and  volcanic  formation,  is  almost 
everywhere  susceptible  of  tillage.  The  Apen- 
nines in  many  places  m'e  cultivated  in  terraces 
to  their  very  summita.  Even  in  the  most  win- 
try district  of  the  centre,  only  the  highest 
peaks  are  naked ;  the  inferior  ranges  are  cov- 
ered with  forests,  the  pine  tree  highest  np,  the 
oak  beneath,  and  the  chestnut  near  the  plain 
or  valley;  while  lower  still  the  fig  tree  and 
ohve  flourish.  The  soil  yields  abundant  har- 
yestS  everywhere  in  these  central  valleys,  or 
afEorda  rich  and  perennial  pastures.  The  un- 
productive plains  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Naples  were  once  under  high  cnltivaKon,  and 
the  home  of  a  numerous  people.  The  vast 
the  oast  and  west  anciently  fed  a 


ernment  of  Italy  has  manifested  the  intention 
of  restoring  the  remainder  to  agricultural  uses. 
In  the  volcanic  districts  the  tufa  and  lava  form 
a  soil  favorable  to  husbandry.— The  climate  of 
Italy  is  generally  considered  the  most  genial 
and  wholesome  in  all  Europe,  hut  proportion- 
ately to  the  number  of  inhabitants  me  mortali- 
ty is  greater  there  than  in  any  other  European 
country.  In  summer  the  burning  heat,  unre- 
lieved by  refreshing  showers,  withers  all  vege- 
tation, parches  the  ground,  and  imparts  to  the 
landscape  a  gloomy  brownish  tint.  In  many 
places  a  subterranean  heat  periodically  sends 
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forth  noxiona  gases.  The  lagoons  and  marslies 
■which  horder  the  coast  generate  poisonous 
miasmata.  Besides  all  this,  iegions  of  noxious 
insects  fill  the  air  and  infest  the  dwellings. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  districts  in  Italy  which 
in  regsird  to  salubriousness  compare  favorahly 
with  any  in  the  worid.  In  j'espeet  to  its  oli- 
inat«  it  may  be  divided  into  four  re^ons.  Of 
these  the  first  oompriaes  upper  Italy,  N.  of  the 
Apennines,  between  lat.  49°  40'  and  43°  30'  K. 
There  the  temperature  in  winter  is  sometiines 
as  low  as  10°  I.;  the  snow  remains  on  the 
ground  from  10  to  14  days ;  the  lagoons  on  the 
Adriatic  are  frequently  covered  with  ice  ^  and 
thongh  the  mulberry  tree  and  rice  are  raised  to 
perfection,  the  more  tender  fruits  of  asouthem 
climate  ripen  only  in  sheltered  looalities.  Night 
frosts  b^n  as  eariy  as  November,  and  continue 
mitil  MMoh  or  April.  Even  iif  the  summer 
months  piereii^  cold  H",  winds  are  not  nncom- 
mon.  The  second  region,  extending  from  lat. 
43°  30'  to  41°  Sty  N.,  is  that  of  the  olive  tree 
and  orange.  Frost  and  snow  appear  regularly 
only  in  the  higher  mounttun  districts,  but  occa- 
fdonally  snow  may  be  seen  even  in  the  valleys 
Mid  plains.  The  third  region  extends  over 
2|  degrees  of  latitude,  compri^ng  nearly  the 
whole  continental  portion  of  the  former  king- 
dom of  Naples.  There  the  thermometer  s(3- 
dom  falls  below  26°  F. ;  snow  is  very  rarely 
Been  except  on  the  highest  mountains,  and 
never  remains;  aloes  and  other  semi-tropioal 
plants  thrive  even  in  unprotected  localities; 
In  the  fonrth  re^on,  comprising  the  southern- 
most part  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  sa  Sicily, 
the  thermometer  scarcely  ever  falls  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water;  snow  and  ice  are 
nnknown  except  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Et- 
na; tropical  fruits,  dates,  sugar  cane,  and  the 
cotton  plant  thrive  in  the  open  air ;  aloes  are 
so  common  that  they  are  planted  for^hedge 
rows ;  a  serene  sfcy  of  the  deepest  blue  spans 
the  earth  and  bracing  sea  breezes  temper  the 
heat.  But  at  the  same  time  this  portion  of 
Italy  often  suffers  from  the  common  draw- 
hacks  of  tropical  re^ons,  droughts  and  hot 
winds  (siroccos),  equally  obnoxious  to  human 
and  vegetable  life.  Earthquakes  and  volcanic 
emptions,  causing  sometimes  aa  appalling  loss 
of  life,  occur  frequently  in  lower  Italy  and 
Sicily.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  as 
foUows;  Milan,  55-4'';  Rome,  59  ;  and  Naples, 
61°. — The  vegetable  productions  of  Italy  par- 
take of  its  semi-tropical  character.  At  Bordi- 
ghera,  on  the  Eiviera  di  Ponente,  are  found 
groups  of  indigenous  palm  trees.  In  the  basiu 
of  the  Po  the  mnlberry  tree  abounds,  and 
groat  crops  of  rice  are  raised.  Thence  south- 
ward the  same  contrasts  of  climate  and  vege- 
tation strike  the  traveller,  as  he  proceeds  from 
the  bare  shore  into  the  interior,  or  leaves  the 
central  ridge  and  its  valleys  for  the  coast.  In 
the  coldest  uplands  of  the  Ahmzzi  there  often 
occur  heavy  falls  of  snow  aa  late  as  June; 
while  40  m.  to  the  south  the  olive,  fig  tree,  and 
orange  thrive  luxuriantly.     In  Calabria  the 
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shores  are  lined  with  groves  of  orange  and  cit- 
ron trees,  the  gardens  are  flUcd  wiUi  the  date 
palm,  the  fields  aredivided  by  hedges  of  aloes 
and  pomegranate,  and  in  the  fields  the  sugar 
cane  and  cotton  plant  are  cultivated.  The  for- 
ests of  evergreen  oak  and  arbutus  which  form 
a  feature  of  the  landscape  have  an  undergrowth 
of  oleander  and  cistns.  On  the  uplands  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast  the  forests  are  of  oak 


covered  with  firs  and  pines,  which  afford 
grateful  shade  and  rich  pasture  in  midsummer 
to  the  large  herds  of  cattle.  On  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic,  exposed  to  the  N.  E.  winds,  is 
found  a  vegetation  entirely  different.  Italy  is 
above  all  an  agricultural  country.  It  produces 
all  kinds  of  cereals,  but  wheat  is  used  princi- 
pally as  a  breadstuff  by  the  wealthy,  and  maize 
by  the  poor.  The  latter  also  consume  great 
quantities  of  pulse  and  chestnuts.  The  potato 
is  beginning  to  be  extensively  cultivated  in 
upper  Itdly.  Vegetables  of  all  sorts  are  raised 
in  great  abundance.  The  moat  Inseions  fruits 
ripen  spontaneously,  snch  as  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  flga,  almonds,  oarob  beans,  and  dates. 
The  sugar  cane,  though  extensively  cultivated 
in  lower  Italy  and  Sicily,  is  inferior  in  quality 
to  that  of  the  West  Indies.  The  cotton  plant 
has  been  raised  successfully  in  Calabria  and 
Sicily  since  1863.  The  culture  of  tobacco 
has  always  been  limited,  and  its  manufacture 
and  sale  are  now  a  monopoly  of  the  govern- 
ment. Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  for  home 
consumption.  Saffron,  safflower,  and  capers 
are  exported.  Silk  is  the  most  important  pro- 
duct, and  its  value  is  yearly  increasing  with 
the  foreign  trade  of  Italy.  The  ohve  is  indi- 
genous to  almost  every  part  of  the  peninsula, 
and  its  culture,  like  that  of  silk,  is  constantly 
increasing  in  importance.  The  attention  of 
Italian  economists  and  ^riculturista  has  been 
lately  turned  to  the  improved  cultivation-  of 
the  grape,  and  large  quantities  of  wine  are  ex- 
ported from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
wines  of  lower  Italy  and  SicUy  equal  in  body 
and  flavor  the  best  wines  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal ;  hut  those  of  upper  and  central  Italy, 
from  want  of  careful  preparation,  are  not  in 
snch  general  demand.  The  Italian  government 
is  endeavoring  to  introduce  improved  methods 
of  agriculture.  About  85  per  cent,  of  the  area 
is  productive,  and  13  pw  cent,  unproductive  soil. 
Tlie  former  may  again  be  divided  into  48  per 
cent,  of  arable  and  wine  land,  25  per  cent,  of 
meadows  and  pastures,  5  per  cent,  of  olive  and 
chestnut  forests,  and  23  per  cent,  of  woodland. 
The  average  annual  yield  of  the  principal  agri- 
cultural products  is  estimated  as  follows : 
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— The  animal  kingdom  is  not  represented  by 
many  species  in  Italy.  The  domestic  animals 
commoii  to  all  Europe,  inclnding  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep,  swine,  goats,  asses,  and  mules,  are 
raised.  Animal  food  being  not  as  estensiyely 
nsed  as  in  more  northern  countries,  bnt  little 
attention  is  pwd  to  the  improvement  of  breeds. 
Swine  are  principally  r^ed  in  Parma  and  the 
H",  E,  prorinoes  of  the  late  Papal  States,  where 
the  manufacture  of  sansagea  is  carried  on  npon 
a  la^e  scale.  The  dairy  products  of  Parma, 
especidly  cheese,  are  largely  exported  to  for- 
eign countries.  The  nnmber  of  horses,  mules, 
and  asses  in  1873  was  reported  to  be  1,600,000 ; 
of  cattle,  3,700,000;  of  bnffaloes,  40,000;. of 
sheep,  8,800,000;  of  goats,  2,200,000;  of  swine, 
8,000,000.  The  coast  fishery  employs  a  great 
amount  of  tonnage  and  eapital.  Tunny  and 
anchovies  ai'o  caught  in  immense  numbei-s,  and 
the  latter  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Oysters  are  obtained  from  beds  in  the  Adri- 
atic, but  are  poor  in  qnalitj.  The  sea  fur- 
nishes also  a  great  variety  of  smaller  shell  fish, 
which  are  used  as  food  by  the  lower  classes,  or 
as  delioacira  hy  the  wealthy. — The  increase  of 
the  population  of  Italy  since  1861,  when  a  cen- 
B118  was  taken  in  the  countries  at  that  time  form- 
ing part  of  the  Itiogdom,  haa  been  about  0'73 
per  cent,  annually.  Of  the  3,383  commnnes 
into  which  the  kmgdora  is  divided,  1  (N^aples) 
had  in  1873  a  population  of  more  than  400,000, 
4  (Rome,  Palermo,  Turin,  and  Milan)  above 
200,000,  5  above  100,000,  12  above  50,000, 
SB  above  30,000,  and  22  above  36,000,  The 
Italians  now  constitute  a  compact  national- 
ity, althongh  they  are  descended  from  a  num- 
ber of  different  races  who  have  successively 
obtained  the  mastery  of  the  country.  The 
Gallic  (Celtic)  aid  Roman  elements  have  be- 
come the  principal  ingredients  of  Italian  na- 
tionality, but  few  traces  of  the  character  of 
the  aboriginal  population  being  now  discerni- 
ble. In  upper  Italy  the  Germanic  element  haa 
contributed  its  share ;  even  the  name  of  Lom- 
bardy  is  derived  from  that  of  a  German  tribe; 
In  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  the  Arab  element 
enters  into  the  mixture  of  national  character- 
istics. In  1872  the  population  of  other  than 
Italian  nationalities  was  estimated  at  about 
330,000.  Of  tliese,  140,000  were  French  (chiefly 
in  the  circles  of  Aosta,  Finerolo,  and  Susa,  in  the 
province  of  Turin),  58,000  Albanians  (in  south 
Italy),  36,000  Jews,  30,000  Slovens  Qa  the 
province  of  Udine),  26,000  Germans  (chiefly  in 
a  few  mountain  valleys  of  the  provinces  of  No- 
vara  and  Turin,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Vi- 
cenza  and  Vei-ona),  21,000  Greeks,  and  7,000 
Catalonians  (in  the  town  of  Alghero  and  its 
vicinity  in  Sardinia).  Only  the  written  lan- 
guage is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  It^y,  while 


the  vernacular  of  the  common  people  consists 
of  various  dialects,  almost  as  unlike  each  other 
as  different  tongues.  It  is  in  Tuscany  that  the 
Italian  language  is  spoken  in  its  utmost  purity. 
But  while  the  Florentine  dialect  excels  in 
purity  and  delicacy,  the  Roman  pronunciation 
and  accent  are  most  admired ;  hence  to  speak 
Italian  with  perfect  grace  one  must  unite  la 
lingjia  Toscana  e  la  iocca  Romana.  The  Ital- 
ian has  generally  a  fine  exterior.  He  is  rather 
slim  than  stout,  but  strong  and  agile.  A 
dark  complexion,  an  expressive  countenance, 
sparkling  eyes,  black  hair,  and  a  grave  gait 
combine  to  render  the  native  of  Itdy  prepos- 
sessing, A  great  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants retain  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Roman  conquerors  of  the  world.  The  decline 
of  the  ItaUan  miUtary  greatness  was  followed 
by  eminence"  in  letters.  Italy  was  long  the 
foremost  nation  of  Europe  in  literature,  art, 
and  science,  and  .she  has  given  birth  to  some 
of  the  greatest  men  of  modern  times.  There 
are  numerous  high  schools,  academies,  lyce- 
nms,  and  univei-sities,  and  the  last  enjoyed 
during  the  middle  ages  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, though  they  are  now  eclipsed  by  some  of 
the  German  seals  of  learning.  The  number  of 
universities  in  1873  was  22;  of  which  17  were 
royal,  4  (Ferrara,  Perufpa,  Oamerino,  and  Ur- 
bino)  provincial,  1  (the  St^ienza  in  Rome)  pa- 
pal. The  17  royal  imiversities  had  in  1873  the 
following  nunibcr  of  professors  and  students: 


NapCs,. 
ViAaa  .. 
Fslermo. 
Kivis... 
Pim.... 
Bome. . . 
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The  theological  faculty  has  been  abolished  at 
all  these  universities.  Bologna,  Catania,  Ge- 
noa, Messina,  Naples,  Padua,  Palermo,  Pavia, 
Pisa,  Rome,  and  Turin  have  four  faculties 
each;  Ca^iari,  Modena,  and  Parma  three ;  and 
the  othera  two.  The  institutions  of  secondary 
instmciaon  in  1870  comprised  363  gymnasia 
(104  royal)  and  373  technical  schools,  and  for 
more  advanced  pupils  143  lyceums  and  89  in- 
dustrial and  technical  special  schools.  Ele- 
mentary education  is  to  be  compulsory-,  but 
the  attendance  at  the  primary  schools  is  still 
far  &om  being  satisfactory.  In  1872  there 
were  84,213  public  and  9,167  private  elemen-  . 
tary  schools,  together  48,880;  the  number  of 
pupils  was  1,745,467.  Immense  literary  trea- 
sures are  stored  in  public  libraries.  The  piin- 
cipal  of  these  are  the  Vatican  and  the  Miner- 
va libraries  at  Rome ;  the  Borbonica  and  the 
Brancacciana  at  Naples;  the  univer^ty  libra- 
ry at  Bologna;  the  Ambrosian  at  Milan;  the 
library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice ;  the  royal  library 
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at  Turin ;  and  the  libraries  at  Florence,  Breseia, 
Ferrai-a,  and  Parma.  Literary  and  scientitic 
BocielJos  have  been  niiraerons  in  Italy  ever 
since  the  I4th  century,  hut  only  a  few  of  them 
h&ve  retMned  their  vitality.  Among  them  the 
aeeademia  della  Grutca  at  Morenoe,  the  royal 
institnta  at  MUan,  and  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences at  Tnrin,  are  the  most  prominent.  Mu- 
seums, cabinets  of  art,  and  picture  galleries 
are  found  almost  everywhere,  rendering  Italy 
the  Mecca  of  artists.  Observatories  exist  in 
Rome,  Bologna,  Padua,  Milan,  Florence,  H"a- 
ple^  and  Palermo.  The  number  of  charitable 
insdtutiona  is  enormous.  No  state  religion  is 
legally  recognized,  and  any  profession  of  reli- 
gion or  creed  is  excluded  from  the  coronation 
oath.  The  civil  and  political  rights  of  the 
citizens  are  independent  of  their  profession  of 
any  religion.  The  Eoman  Catholic  chnrch 
has  47  archbishops,  317  bishops,  and  8  abbots 
with  quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  pope, 
though  no  longer  recognized  as  a  sovereign, 
continues  to  enjoy  extensive  prerogatives, 
which  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  May  13, 
I87I.  His  person  is  sacred  and  inviolable;  the 
Italian  government  renders  to  him  the  honors 
of  a  sovereign,  and  guarantees  to  him  a  yearly 
donation  of  3,225,000  lire  ($622,500).  The 
nomber  of  Catholic  priests  is  about  100,000. 
The  convents  and  monasteries  of  Italy  were 
abohshed.  in  1866,  and  in  1873  this  law  was 
extended  to  the  city  and  province  of  Rome.— 
The  industry  and  commerce  of  Italy  have 
greatly  declined  since  the  middle  ages,  when 
Qie  repnbiies  of  upper  Italy  were  the  commer- 
cial centres  of  the  continent,  and  held  the 
same  position  which  daring  the  ITtli  century 
was  held  by  the  M^etherlands,  and  which  since 
the  18th  century  haa  been  held  by  Great 
Britain.  Since  tie  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to 
the  development  of  industry  in  Tuscany  and 
most  of  the  northern  provinces.  About  13  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  derive  their  sup- 
port from  industrial  pursuits.  The  number 
of  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry  in 
1873  was  71.  In  point  of  ship  building  Italy 
occupies  a  prominent  place  among  the  mari- 
time states  of  Europe;  it  is  most  extensively 
carried  on  in  Liguria.  Musical  instruments  are 
manufactured  in  all  the  large  cities.  The  silk 
manufactures  of  Italy  are  the  most  important 
in  Europe,  and  are  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
national  wealth ;  the  number  of  spindles  em- 
ployed in  silk  spinning  is  about  8,000,000,  Of 
the  other  mannfaotures,  those  of  eardienware, 
straw  goods,  glass,  artificial  flowers,  and  mac- 
oaroni  and  other  fine  pastes,  are  of  special  im- 

girtance.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are : 
om  Piedmont,  oil,  oranges,  wine,  corali  silk, 
rice,  fish,  wood,  hides ;  from  Tuscany,  oil,  fish, 
silk,  straw  goods,  marble,  salt  meat ;  from  ITa- 

!>les  and  Sicily,  oil,  sulphur,  sumach,  almonds, 
amons,  grain,  licorice,  alcohol,  wool,  skins, 
sifk ;  from  Parma,  silk,  cattje,  grain,  cheese, 
wool ;  from  Modena,  wine,  ^k,  fruit,  marble, 


oil ;  from  the  former  Papal  State.^,  grain,  wool, 
oil,  beeswas,  silk,  cattle.  The  total  value  of 
the  commercial  movement  of  Italy  from  1869 
tol872  wasaafoUows: 


The  value  of  the  Italian  transit  trade  amounted 
in  1870  to  $1,780,000.  The  shipping  of  Italy, 
owing  to  its  favorable  situation,  is  of  great  im- 
portance. The  number  of  merchant  vessels 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  in  1873  was  19,600 
(118  steamers),  and  there  were  also  about  12,- 
300  fishing  boats.  The  seafaring  population 
in  1870  included  180,800  adult  males.  The 
number  of  entries  in  the  Italian  ports  in  1870 
was  90,001  loaded  vessels,  tonnage  8,347,506, 
and  28,723  vessels  in  ballast,  tonnage  1,363,346 ; 
of  .these,  73,368  loaded  vessels,  tonnage  4,939,- 
943,  and  25,9il  vessels  in  ballast,  tonnage 
983,317,  belonged  to  the  coast  navigation.  The 
aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  operation  in 
1873  was  4,148  m. ;  aggregate  length  of  tele- 
graph lines,  12,009  m. ;  aggr^ate  length  of 
wires,  37,218  m.  The  number  of  large  moneyed 
institutions  is  considerable,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  national  bank  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  at  Rome,  founded  in  1849,  a  bank  of 
issue,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,000,  having 
establishmeEts  in  Florence,  Genoa,  Milan,  Na- 
ples, Palermo,  Rome,  Turin,  and  Venice.— The 
crown  of  Italy  is  hereditary  in  the  house  of 
Savoy.  The  statute  of  the  kii^om  of  Sardinia 
of  1848  is  considered  as  the  fuudamcntat  char- 
ter of  Italy,  althongh  it  has  been  modified  by 
new  acts  relating  especially  to  the  complete 
separation  of  chnrch  and  state,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  former  privileges  of  the  chnrch  of  Rome 
in  Italy.  On  assuming  the  government  the 
king  takes  an  oath  to  support  tiie  oonstitntion. 
He  exercises  the  legislative  power  conjointiy 
with  a  national  parliament  conasting  of  a  sen- 
ate and  a  chamber  of  deputies.  The  senate  is 
composed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family 
who  are  of  age,  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
members  appointed  by  the  king  for  life.  The 
senators  must  be  40  years  of  ago  or  over,  and 
belong  to  certain  classes  of  citizens,  as  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  deputies,  ministers,  other  high 
ofiicers  of  the  state,  generals,  admirals,  mem- 
bers of  the  provincial  conndb  or  of  the  Turin 
academy  of  sdenoe,  persons  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  behalf  of  the  country,  or 
who  for  three  successive  years  have  paid  8,000 
lire  of  direct  taxes.  In  1373  the  senate  had 
817  members.  The  members  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies  are  elected  by  a  majority  of  all 
citizens  who  ai-e  25  years  of  age  and  pay  a  eer- 
twn  amount  of  taxes  (in  most  provinces  40 
lire)  or  of  rent.  Some  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  memijers  of  the  academies,  of  the 
chambers  of  commerce  and  industry,  professors, 
state  ofBcers,  physicians,  lawyers,  &c.,  have  the 
right  of  voting  "in  virtue  of  their  educational 
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qualification,  without  regard  to  their  property. 
The  kingdom  is  divided  into  508  eleotoral 
colleges,  each  of  which  electa  a  deputy  for  the 
term  of  five  years.  No  election  is  valid  unless 
at  least  one  third  of  the  inBcribed  voters  appear 
at  the  polls.  The  average  nuiaber  of  inbahi- 
tants  for  every  electoral  college  was  52,955, 
The  aggregate  number  of  electors  eni-olled  on 
the  roll  Ustof  1870  was  528,932,  being  1'97  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population.  The  number 
who  took  part  ia  the  election  was  338,448,  or 
46'8  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled.  AH  voters  30 
years  old  or  over  are  eligible  aa  deputies.  The 
chambers  are  convoked  annuaUj,  and  their  sit- 
tings are  pubhc.  All  citizens  are  equal  before 
the  law,  and  have  equal  rights  and  duties.  The 
constitution  of  the  provinces  and  eommnnea 
is  based  upon  the  law  of  March  20, 1865.  For 
local  administration,  each  province  has  a  pro- 
Tincial  council  elected  by  the  eomninnes  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  and  a  provincial  deputa- 
tion which  ia  convoked  by  the  provincial  coun- 
cils. The  affairs  of  a  commune  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  communal  council  elected  for  five 
years,  and  by  a  municipal  aiitnto  elected  hy  the 
municipal  council.  The  chief  of  the  commun^ 
administration  is  the  tindaco,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  king  for  a  term  of  three  years  from 
among  the  members  of  the  communal  council. 
The  ministry,  which  is  responsible  to  the 
chambers,  consists  of  nine  sections:  foreign 
aSturs,  interior,  justice  and  pubhc  worship, 
finances,  war,  navy,  pnblic  instruction,  public 
works,  and  agriculture  and  commerce.  At  the 
head  of  each  of  the  provinces  is  a  prefect,  who 
is  as^sted  by  a  prefecture  conndl.  At  the 
head  of  each  circle,  eseept  the  one  in  which 
the  prefect  reddea,  there  is  a  snb-prefect  (op 
district  commissioner  in  the  divisions  escep- 
tionally  termed  districts) ;  the  prefect  attends 
to  the  duties  of  the  sub-prefect  m  his  own  cir- 
cle. For  the  administration  of  justice  there 
are  4  courts  of  cassation  (in  Turin,  Florence, 
Naples,  and  Palermo),  24  courts  of  appeal,  97 
courts  of  assize,  162  civil  and  correction^  tri- 
bunals, and  1,903  pretorships. — By  the  new  law 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  army  which  was 
presented  to  the  chambers  on  Dee.  20, 1873,  the 
liabihty  to  mihtary  service  is  made  universal, 
the  esceptions  formerly  allowed  being  reduced 
to  an  insignificant  number.  The  annual  con- 
tingent is  to  be  100,000  men,  of  whom  from 
75,000  to  80,000  are  to  be  taken  for  the  first 
class,  whose  term  of  service  is  three  years  (for 
the  cavalry  five  years) ;  the  remainder  enf«r 
the  second  class,  to  which  the  former  belong 
after  the  expiration  of  their  active  servke. 
The  time  of  service  in  the  second  class  is  19 
years ;  in  the  second  and  first  classes  together, 
23  years.  The  actual  strength  of  the  army  in 
March,  1878,  was  as  follows:  standing  army, 
on  the  peace  footing  (men  actually  under  arms), 
183,306 ;  men  on  unlimited  f  nrlough,  358,370 ; 
total  on  wai  footing,  541,675 ;  to  which  must 
be  added  provincial  troops  302,081,  making  the 
total  armed  forces  in  time  of  war  748,656. 


The  national  guard  (corresponding  to  the  Ger- 
man landsturm),  which  was  first  organized  in 
1848,  may  be  called  upon  for  the  defence  of  the 
monarchy,  and  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  order  at  home.  To  it  aU  citizens  belong 
from  their  2Ist  to  their  55th  year,  except  those 
who  are  in  the  army.  The  standing  army  is 
divided  into  sis  corps  ^armee,  each  coi-ps  con- 
sisting of  three  divisions  and  each  division  of 
two  brigades,  four  or  sis  battalions  of  lersa- 
glieri  or  riflemen,  two  regiments  of  caValry, 
and  from  sis  to  nine  companies  of  artillery. 
The  provincial  militia  is  divided,  into  battal- 
ions and  companies,  and  when  fully  organized 
is  to  comprise  960  compauics  of  infantry,  16 
of  riflemen,  and  10  of  sappers.  The  national 
guard  consists  exclusively  of  infantry  divided 
into  battalions,  of  which  there  were  348  organ- 
ized in  1878.  The  navy  in  1872  consisted  of 
59  steamers,  22  of  which  were  ironclads,  and 
17  transports;  total,  76  vessels,  carrying  653 
guns.  It  is  manned  by  11,200  sailors  and  660 
engineers  and  working  men,  with  1,271  officers, 
including  1  admiral,  5  vice  admirals,  12  rear 
admirals,  and  102  captains, — The  finances  of 
the  kingdom  have  from  its  first  year  been  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition.  In  every  year 
the  expenditures  have  considerably  exceeded 
the  revenue,  as  this  tabJo  of  budgets  shows; 
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The  alaiming  deficits  were  but  slightly  covered 
by  augmented  revenue ;  the  larger  portion  of 
them  had  to  be  met  partly  by  loans  and  partly 
by  the  sale  of  state  property  and  monopolies. 
Thus  in  1867  the  sum  of  $116,000,000  was 
levied  on  church  property;  in  1868  the  state 
monopoly  on  tobacco  was  made  over  to  a  French 
company  in  consideration  of  a  loan  of  |34,- 
700,000;  and  in  1864  the  state  railways  had 
been  sold  for  $88,600,000.  Asa  result  of  these 
deficits  a  very  heavy  public  debt  has  rapidly 
accumulated,  amounting  at  the  end  of  1872  to 
a  nominal  coital  of  $1,741,900,000.  Thetotal 
chaises  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  compri- 
sing interest,  management,  and  sinking  fund, 
were  estimated  at  $146,000,000,  an  amomit 
reprwenting  more  than  one  half  of  the  total 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  kingdom. — The  early 
history  of  Italy  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the  Roman  state.  Among  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  the  country  we  find  the  Etruscans 
or  Tuscans,  Umbrians,  Oscans,  Siculi,  Latins, 
Volsci,  jEqui,  Sabines,  Pehgni,  Marsi,  Mami- 
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cini,  Vestini,  Hernicl,  CEnotriaus,  Dauniana  or 
Apuliaus,  Japygians,  Peucetiflns,  Messapians, 
anil  numerous  other  tribes,  besides  Tarioua 
Grecian  colonies  in  the  southern  part  or  Mag- 
nia  Greecia.  The  name  Italy,  however,  which 
replaced  the  Greek  appellation  of  Hesperia  or 
Hesperia  Magna,  was  originallj  applied  only 
to  tne  peninsula  stretching  nonthward  from 
Squillace  on  the  gulf  of  that  name,  and  grad- 
■njly  extended  to  more  northern  parts,  until 
the  time  of  Augustas,  when  it  received  ita  full 
extension,  embracing  ttie  provinces  of  Liguria, 
Gallia  Oiaalpina,  Venetia,  and  Istria,  in  the 
north;  Etruria,  Umhria,  Picenmn,  Samnium, 
Latium,  and  Oampania,  in  the  centre  or  Italy 
proper;  and  Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucania,  and 
Bruttium,  in  the  sonth  or  Magna  GriBCia.  Po- 
etically the  country  was  also  called  (Enotria, 
Ausonia,  Opioa,  Tyrthenia,  and  Japygia,  from 
various  parts  of  the  whole,  and  Satumia,  be- 
cause Saturn  was  sfdd  to  have  once  reigned 
over  it.  Augustus  divided  Italy  into  11  re- 
gions, which  division  prevailed  during  the  lat- 
ter period  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Since  the  downfall  of  the  western  division  of 
that  empire  the  Italian  peninsula  has  been  the 
theatre  of  a  political  history  which  in  its  gen- 
eral features  reaemWes  that  of  Germany,  being 
a  continuous  shiftily  of  boundaries  and  contest 
of  dynasties,  relieved  by  temporary  successes 
of  municipal  self-government  in  the  free  cities 
of  upper  Italy,  and  by  the  brilliant  develop- 
ment of  literature,  commerce,  and  the  fine  arts. 
Odoacer,  having  dethroned  the  last  West  Ro- 
man emperor,  Romulus  Augustulus  (A.  D.  476), 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy ;  but  in  493 
he  succumbed  to  Theodoric  the  Great,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  and  for  a  time  the  entire  pen- 
insula was  united  under  Gothic  dominion. 
The  Byzantine  generals  Belisarius  and  Narsea 
conquered  it  for  the  emperor  Justinian  about 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  and  it  was  ruled 
by  Byzantine  viceroys  (exarchs).  lu  568  the 
Lombards  (Longobards)  invaded  Italy  and  es- 
tablished a  powerful  kingdom,  the  name  of 
which  has  J>©en  preserved  to  this  day  for  a 
small  portion  of  its  territory.  They  introduced 
Germanic  feudal  institutions,  and  thns  comple- 
ted the  transition  of  Italy  from  the  ancient 
forms  of  political  and  socifd  life  to  those  of  the 
nliddle  ages.  Venice,  founded  by  fugitives 
during  tie  barbaiian  invasions  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury ;  the  exarchate  of  Eavenna,  reduced  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  late  Papal  States;  Rome, 
and  a  portion  of  the  coast  districts  of  lower  It- 
aly (duchies  of  Amalfi  and  GaSta),  maintained 
their  independence  after  having  for  some  time 
remained  in  a  nominal  relation  of  vassalage  to 
the  Byzantine  empire.  During  the  latter  half 
of  the  8th  century,  the  Lombards  threatening 
Rome,  which  until  then  had  been  ruled  by  pa- 
tricians, the  aid  of  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks, 
was  invoked  by  the  pope.  Pepin,  hs,ving  con- 
quered the  esarchate,  ceded  it  to  the  bead  of 
the  church.  Charlemagne,  following  up  the 
victories  of  his  father,  subjected  the  Lombard 
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kingdom  (774)  and  annexed  it  to  the  Praniish 
empir*.  On  Christmas  day,  800,  Oharlemi^e 
was  crowned  by  Pope  Leo  III.  Roman  em- 
peror, and  thus  tie  occidental  empire  was  re- 
established. Practically  that  title,  which  was 
eagerly  coveted  for  many  centuries  by  the 
rulei's  of  Germany,  was  a  pretest  for  territo- 
rial conquests  in  Italy,  When  in  843  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  was  divided  among  his 
grandsons,  the  Italian  provinces  fell  to  the 
share  of  Lothaire,  but  lie  rule  of  the  Oarlo- 
vingians  lasted  scarcely  for  a  generation.  Du- 
ring a  period  of  anarchy  and  civil  war  Guy 
of  Spoleto,  Berenger  of  Priuli,  Hugh  of  Pro- 
vence, Berengep  of  Ivrea,  and  Lothaire,  son 
of  Hugh,  successively  obtained  an  uncertain 
mastership.  Lothaire  having  been  poisoned 
in  050  by  Berengei-,  his  widow  Adelaide  ap- 
pealed to  Otho  I.,  kmg  of  Germany,  who  mar- 
ried her,  conquered  Lombardy  (951),  and  in 
another  campaign  obtained  the  imperial  crown. 
In  lower  Italy,  the  duchy  of  Benevento  and 
the  republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfl, 
though  undisturbed  by  the  strifes  in  the  north- 
em  and  central  divisions  of  the  peninsula,  had 
for  a  long  time  to  contend  against  the  Sara- 
cens, who  !md  conquered  Sicdy  in  827,  and 
invaded  lower  Italy  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  century.  Their  attacks  liaving  at  last  been 
definitely  repulsed,  lower  Italy  once  more  re- 
turned under  Byzantine  rule,  and  remained  so 
for  nearly  a  centnry  more,  while  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  peninsula  was  held  in  sub- 
jection by  Germany.  For  60  years  the  Ger- 
man dominion  was  comparatively  undisturbed. 
From  the  year  1000  the  natred  of  the  Italians 
against  the  foreign  rulers,  diligently  fostered 
by  the  clergy,  manifested  itseH  in  frequent  lo- 
cal insurrections  and  civil  wars;  but  during 
the  11th  century  the  German  kings  sncceed- 
ed  in  maintainii^  their  authority.  In  lower 
Italy  the  Byzantine  rule  was  gradually  over- 
turned hy  the  Kormans,  who,  having  con- 
quered Apulia  and  Calabria,  also  wrested  the 
islands  of  Sicily  and  Malta  from  the  Arabs. 
This  new  realm,  consolidated  by  Robert  Guis- 
card  (105r-'8S)  and  the  two  Eogera  (1085- 
1154),  became  a  strong  point  of  support  for 
the  popes  in  their  contests  with  the  German 
sovereigns.  Their  power  increased  so  rapidly 
that  Henry  IV.,  the  successor  of  the  m^htiest 
of  all  the  German  rulers  over  Italy  (Henry  III.), 
was  compelled  to  humble  himself  before  Greg- 
ory VIL  (1077).  TheLombard  kingdom  thence- 
forward gradually  resolved  itself  into  several 
prosperous  municipalities,  srane  of  which  be- 
came powerful  commonwealths,  able  to  contend 
successfully  even  against  the  mighty  Swabian 
(Hohenstaufen)  dynasty  of  Germany.  Milan, 
Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa  became  the  centres 
of  the  movement  for  national  independence. 
Milan  formed  the  league  of  the  Lombard  mu- 
nicipalities, which,  allied  with  the  popes,  op- 
posed the  esertjons  of  the  Hohenstaufen  to 
erect  Italy  into  a  hereditary  kingdom  for  their 
own  dynasty.     The  national  party  subsequent- 
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ly  assumed  the  name  of  Guelphs  (from  the  Ba- 
varian dynasty  of  the  Welfs,  the  most  power- 
ful opponents  of  the  imperial  rule  in  Ger- 
many), while  the  partiaans  of  the  emperors 
were  known  under  the  name  of  Ghibellinee  (a 
corrupt  form  of  Waiblingen,  one. of  the  Beats 
of  the  Swabian  or  Hoheastaufen  dynasty).  A 
long  continued  struggle  ended  in  tlie  victory 
of  the  Guelphs,  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  being 
compelled  to  recognize  the  autonomy  of  the 
cities  belongii^  to  the  league.  As  an  offset  to 
these  reverses  he  obtained  the  kingdom  of  tlie 
Two  Sicilies  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with 
the  daughter  of  the  last  Norman  king.  When, 
by  internal  iMssensiens  and  blttody  civil  wars, 
the  power  of  the  free  cities  in  upper  Italy 
seemed  to  he  exhausted,  Frederick  II.  made 
another  effort  to  obtain  complete  mastery; 
but  his  successes  were  only  temporai-y,  and  the 
German  dynasty  was  completely  orerthrown 
in  npper  Italy  (1354),  while  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  was  wrested  from  Uiem  by 
Charles  of  Anjou.  In  the  mean  time  muni- 
cipal liberty  in  the  free  cities  of  npper  and 
central  Italy  had  been  gradually  subverted  by 
petty  dynasties,  and  the  second  half  of  the 
18th  eentnry  witnessed  a  long  series  of  fierce 
party  strn^lea,  the  designations  of  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines  being  kept  up,  the  former  by 
the  popular  or  democratic  party,  the  latter  by 
the  aristocratic.  The  aristocracy  was  defeated 
in  Venice,  Gfenoa,  and  in  Florence,  whence  all 
noblemen  were  banished  (1383) ;  but  soon  af- 
terward the  victorious  popular  party  was  torn 
into  hostile  factions,  and,  though  still  able  to 
frustrate  the  eflorts  of  liie  Gorman  emperor 
Henry  VII.,  who  attempted,  to  regain  the  do- 
minion of  Italy  (1312),  they  succumbed  in  the 
different  states  to  petty  l^'rants.  Thus  Pisa 
fell  under  the  rule  of  Uguccione  della  Fa^ola 
(1314),  and  Lucca  under  that  of  Castruccio 
Oaatraoani  (1316) ;  Padua  became  a  principal- 
ity under  the  Carrara  dynasty  (1318),  Alessan- 
dria, Tortona,  and  Oremona  under  the  Vis- 
contis,  Mantua  under  the  Gonzagas  (1338),  and 
Ferrara  under  the  Estes.  The  Polenta  family 
ruled  in  Eavenna,  the  Scala  family  in  Verona, 
the  Pepoli  family  in  Bologna.  Genoa  espelled 
the  leading  families  of  the  Guelph  and  Gnibel- 
Hne  parties,  and  elected  its  first  doge,  Simone 
Boccauegra  (1389).    In  Eome  the  democratic 

{arty,  ledby  ColadiEiend,  waasuccessfnlfora 
rief  time  (1347).  Besides  all  the  miseries  en- 
gendered by  these  feuds  and  dissensions,  armies 
of  robbers,  consisting  of  dischat^d  soldiers, 
plundered  tlie  country,  a  terrible  famine  (1347) 
decimated  the  population,  and  a  plague,  the 
most  horrible  of  which  we  have  any  acconnt, 
mowed  down  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  ii 
flictions,  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts 
flourished  as  they  had  never  done  before,  and 
the  very  pl^ue  which  made  Italy  a  vast  ceme- 
tery furnished  the  dark  background  on  which 
Boccaccio  drew  the  light  fantastical  pictures 
of  his  Decamerone.    In  lower  Italy,  Charles  of 


Anjon,  having  lost  the  island  of  Sicily  by  n 
popnlar  outbreak  (the  Sicilian  vespers,  March 
30,  1283),  consolidated  his  dynasty  in  Naples, 
and  the  country  enjoyed  comparative  tranquil- 
lity. In  1882  Qneen  Joanna  was  dethroned  and 
assassinated.  The  usurper,  Charles  of  Duraz- 
zo,  shared  her  fate  in  1386,  and  her  grandson 
mtuntained  himself  for  28  years.  Toward  the 
latter  half  of  the  14th  century  and  during  the 
IBth  five  states  were  predominant:  Naples, 
the  Papal  States,  Florence,  Milan,  and  Venice ; 
while  the  smaller  states  gradually  dwindled 
down  to  utter  inaiguificance.  From  Milan  the 
Visconti  dynasty  threatened  all  the  neighbor- 
ing princes,  andgradually  subjected  Lombardy 
to  their  rule,  mving  become  extinct  in  1447, 
they  were  succeeded  by  the  Sforza  dynasty. 
In  Florence  the  Medici  family  rose  by  their 
wealth  and  prudence  to  supreme  power.  Ven- 
ice, under  a  strong  oligarchical  government, 
conquered  Padua,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  a  por- 
tion of  Dalmatia,  established  colonial  govern- 
ments in  the  Grecian  archipelago  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  sea,  and  remained  victori- 
n  many  struggles  with  the  Turks  and  with 
Naples,  Its  former  powerful  rival  Genoa  had, 
after  a  feud  of  centuries,  been  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  superior  power  of  Venice. 
About  the  he^nning  of  the  16th  century  Italy 
became  the  theatre  of  desolating  wars  between 
the  rival  French  and  Austrian  dynasties.  The 
struggle  was  opened  in  1494  by  the  attempt 
of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  conquer  Naples; 
after  many  vicissitudes  French  hopes  were 
finally  crushed  by  the  defeat  of  Pavia  in  153S, 
From  that  time  Italy  enj'oyed  comparative  peace 
for  over  150  years,  during  which  period  its  ter- 
ritorial and  political  relations  became  more  and 
more  consolidated.  In  Florence  the  Medici 
obtained  hereditary  power ;  the  principality  of 
Montferrat  fell  to  the  Gonzagas  of  Mantua 
(1536) ;  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  the  Famese 
family,  descendants  of  Pope  Paul  III. ;  Milan 
and  Naples  were  secured  to  Spain  by  the  em- 
peror Chjwles  V, ;  in  the  estreme  N.  W.  por- 
tion of  Italy  the  ducal  house  of  Savoy  obtained 
Piedmont.  Venice,  whose  naval  and  commer- 
cial supremacy  had  declined  after  the  discovery 
of  the  passage  around  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
lost  the  island  of  Candia  in  1669,  but  recon- 
quered the  Peloponnesus,  which  it  had  for- 
merly held.  New  troubles  and  changes  were 
caused  by  the  wars  of  France  under  Louis 
SIV.  Savoy  and  Piedmont  were  repeatedly 
occupied  by  France.  In  1706-'7  Austria  con- 
quered Milan,  Mantua,  and  Montferrat,  and 
ceded  the  last  to  Piedmont ;  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  (1718)  she  obtained  Sardinia  and  Na- 
ples, hut  in  1730  eschanged  the  former  for 
Sicily,  which  had  been  ^ven  to  Piedmont. 
The  Farnese  family  having  become  extinct, 
Parma  and  Piacenza  were  given  to  the  Span- 
ish prince  Charles  in  1781,  but  fell  to  Aus- 
tria in  1738,  when  Charles  ascended  the  throne 
of  Naples.  In  Tuscany  the  Medici  family  be- 
came extinct  in  1787,  and  was  succeeded  by 
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Francis  Stephen  of  Lorraine,  husband  of  the 
Austrian  empresa  Maria  Theresa.  Parma  and 
Kaeenza  were  conquered  by  the  Spanish  prince 
Philip,  and  were  conferred  upon  him  as  a  he- 
reditary duchy  by  the  peace  of  Ais-la-Ohapello 
(1748).  Thus  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  a  lai^e  portion  of  Italy  had  lost  i 
independence,  being  anbiect  to  the  dynasties 
Lorraine,  Bourbon,  and  Savoy.  The  repuhli 
of  Glenoa  and  Venice  were  mere  Bhadowa 
what  they  had  been.  The  political  and  soci 
life  of  tiie  country  became  a  settled  apathy 
and  Beemingly  hopeless  decay,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  rrench  reTolution.  In  1793  a 
Erenoh  army  invaded  Savoy,  which  was  an- 
nexed to  France  in  1796.  In  17B7  Bonaparte 
surrendered  Venice  to  Austria,  and  erected 
Milan,  Mantna,  a  portion  of  Parma,  and  Mo- 
dena  into  the  Cisalpine  republic ;  Genoa  waa 
transformed  into  the  Ligurian  republn,  and 
the  Papal  States  into  the  Roman  republic 
(1798).  Naples,  having  sided  with  Austria, 
was  invaded  by  the  French,  the  king  Ferdmind 
IV,  expelled,  and  his  Idngdom  formed  mto  the 
Parthenopean  republic  (1799).  During  Bona 
parte's  campaign  in  Egypt  the  allied  Austnans 
and  Euasians  reconquered  upper  Italy,  and  the 
British,  Russians,  and  Turks  lower  Italy;  but 
in  a  brief  campaign  Bonaparte  restored  the 
French  supremacy  (1800),  By  the  peace  of 
Lunfiyille  the  duke  of  Parma  obtained  Tuscany 
under  the  designation  of  the  kingdom  of  Etru- 
ria,  and  Parma  fell  to  France.  In  1802  the  Cis- 
alpine was  changed  into  the  Italian  republic, 
under  the  presidency  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  1805 
into  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  administered  by  Na- 
poleon's stepson  Eugene  Beanliamais.  Guas- 
talla  was  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom,  and 
Piombino  and  Lucca  were  given  in  ief  to  Na- 
poleon's Bister,  filisa  Bacciochi.  By  the  peace 
of  Presburg,  Venice,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia  were 
added  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  area  of  which 
then  comprised  35,400  aq.  m.,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  5,657,000.  In  the  following  year  Guas- 
talla,  the  Ligurian  republic,  Parma,  and  Pla- 
oenza  were  completdy  annexed  to  Franco, 
while  Naples  was  once  more  made  a  kingdom 
for  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Mnrat  in  1808,  In  that  year  the  Etrurian 
Idngdom  astA  the  Papal  States  were  added  to 
France,  but  Istria  and  Dalmatia  were  separated 
from  Italy,  and  united  to  the  new  Illyrian 
kingdom,  while  a  portion  of  the  Tyrol  was 
added  to  Italy.  The  last  effort  of  Austria  to 
regain  ita  former  power  having  been  frustrated 
hy  Archduke  Charles's  successive  defeats  in 
Bavaria  (April,  1609),  the  supremaoy  of  Napo- 
leon in  Italy  remained  undisturbed  until  his 
power  was  broken  by  the  Russian  campaign 
and  the  successful  rising  of  Germany.  Murat 
of  Naples  made  common  cause  with  Austria 
(Jan,  II,  1814),  and  the  French  army  waa  ex- 
pelled from  Italy,  while  Napoleon  fell.  Murat, 
'        '  "       '  '  1  the  posses- 
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counter-revolutionary  raovement,  and  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reconquer  iiis  kingdom  dietf  by  sen- 
tence of  a  court  martial  (1815).  Under  the 
new  territorial  arrangements  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  reinstated 
in  his  former  possessions,  to  which  Genoa  was 
added ;  Lombardy  and  Venetia  were  given  to 
Austria,  and  united  into  a  kingdom ;  Modena 
Mirandolo,  Ee^o,  Masaa,  and  Carrara  were 
transferred  to  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburg-Est« ; 
in  Tuscany  the  Hapsburg-Lorraine  dynasty  was 
restored;  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla  fell 
to  the  empresa  Maria  Louisa,  wife  of  Napoleon ; 
Lucca  to  ttie  Bourbon  princess  Mai'ia  Louisa; 
the  Papal  States  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  were  restored  to  their  former  rulers ; 
and  Malta,  Gozzo,  and  Comino  remwned  in 
the  hands  of  England.  The  republic  of  San 
Marino  and  the  petty  principality  of  Monaco 
had  been  undisturbed  throi^h  all  these  chaotic 
changes  — The  wishes  of  tlie  advocates  of  na- 
tional unity,  mdependence,  and  constitutional 
hbeityhavmff  been  baffled  by  the  ample  res- 
torition  of  the  ante-revolutionary  institutions, 
dissitisfa<,tion  and  hatred  of  the  foreign  rulers 
engendered  conspiracies  and  secret  societies 
(cwhonan),  whcse  extent  and  power  increased 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  restrictive  measures 
adopted  against  the  people.  In  1820  and  1831 
revolutionary  outbreaks  occurred  in  Naples  and 
Sardinia,  and  the  rnlers  of  these  states  were 
compelled  to  promise  measures  of  reform ;  but 
the  congress  of  Laybach  ordered  the  suppres- 
sion of  Siese  movements,  and  the  complete  sub- 
jugation of  the  revolutionary  party  by  the  Aus- 
trian armies  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of 
reaction  and  vindictive  persecution.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Tuscany  waa  at  that  time  compara- 
tively liberal,  and  continued  so  until  Sardinia 
aasumed  the  lead  of  the  national  aspirations  of 
Italy  in  1848.  In  February,  1831,  new  popular 
risings  took  place  in  Parma,  Modena,  and  the 
Papal  States,  but  were  again  suppressed  by  Aus- 
trian armies.  In  the  following  year  the  Ro- 
magna  made  another  efiort  to  throw  off  the  papal 
rule,  in  consequence  of  which  an  Austrian  army 
crossed  the  frontier,  while  a  French  army,  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  pope,  occupied  An- 
cona,  and  hdd  it  till  1888.  Tne  political  state 
of  Italy  remained  apparently  tranquil,  hut  vio- 
lent outbreaks  from  time  to  time  proved  the 
existence  of  strong  diaaatisEaotion,  which  was 
fostered  by  secret  organizations,  such  as  the 
Oiovine  Italia  (young  Italy),  and  by  men  like 
Mazzini,  who  hegab  his  career  as  a  political  agi- 
tator as  ear^  as  1831.  A  new  era  seemed  to 
dawn  upon  Italy  when  Pope  Gregory  SVI.  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  Pius  IX  (June,  1846). 
Pius  inaugurated  a  series  of  moderately  liberal 
reforms,  and  was  hailed  as  the  political  saviour 
of  his  country.  Tuscany  and  Sardinia  follow- 
ed the  example  set  hy  the  pope,  and  a  customs 
union  was  effected  between  the  three  states 
(1847).  Partial  liberty  of  the  press  and  popu- 
lar representation  were  conceded  or  promised. 
About  that  time  the  principality  of  Lucca  was 
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nnited  with  Tuscany,  and  the  reigning  family  of 
the  foriner,  after  the  death  of  Maria  Louisa, 
ohtained  the  duchy  of  Parma,  according  to  the 
stapulatioiiB  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Sicily  rose 
in  January,  1848,  against  the  king  of  Naples, 
and  declared  its  independence.  The  king,  in 
order  to  reconcile  his  subjeota,  gave  them  a 
liberal  constitution,  which  was  soon  broken. 
In  upper  Italy  the  French  revolution  of  Feb- 
ruary became  the  signal  for  a  popular  rising 
agMnat  the  Austrian  rale.  Eadetzky,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Austrian  army,  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  Lombardy  and  fail  back  on 
Verona,  The  king  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert, 
t^mk  the  lead  in  the  stra^ie,  occupied  Lom- 
barfy,  and  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  conquer 
Venice;  but  two  brilliant  viotcrfeaofRadeteky 
turned  the  scale  against  the  popular  cause,  and 
the  AuBtrian  rule  was  reestablished.  Venice, 
however,  held  out;  Rome  (whence  the  pope 
had  fled,  Nov,  34)  and  the  duchies  were  re- 
publicanized ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  reverses 
of  the  Anstriana  in  Hungary,  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia once  more  ventured  to  measure  swords 
witli  Eadetzky.  But  in  a  brief  campaign 
(March,  1849)  he  was  ntterly  routed,  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  Sardinian  kingdom  seemed 
to  depend  upon  the  good  will  of  the  Austrian 
general.  The  duchies  were  restored  to  their 
former  mlerS,  and  guarded  by  Austrian  troops. 
Eome,  after  an  obstinate  defence  under  Gari- 
baldi and  others,  was  restored  to  the  pope  by 
a  French  army  of  occupation.  Venice  sur- 
rendered in  August,  1849.  While  in  Naples, 
Modena,  and  the  Papal  States  severe  reactiou- 
Bij  measures  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 
papular  movement,  the  new  king  of  Sardinia, 
Victor  Emannel,  fostered  liberal  institutions, 
and  the  Austrian  government  aonght  to  recon- 
cile the  people  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  by 
conferring  upon  them  some  material  benefits, 
such  as  the  eonatnictlon  of  railroads,  the  im- 
provement of  the  port  of  Venice,  reforms  in 
the  tariff  and  the  postal  system,  Ac  But  ail 
these  efforts  proved  unavmling  to  overcome 
the  antifjathiea  of  the  people,  and  on  Feb.  6, 
1663,  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  Milan  which 
was  suppressed  without  great  effort.  In  1857 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  overthrow  the  king 
of  Naples  was  made  by  a  small  band  of  re- 
publicans, led  by  Col.  Piaacane ;  and  abont  the 
same  time  a  republican  insurrection  occurred 
at  Genoa.  The  fact  that  Pisacane  bad  made 
his  attempt  on  board  a  Sardinian  steamer 
which  he  had  forcibly  taken  "poasession  of,  and 
which  was  afterward  seized  by  the  Neapolitan 
government,  gave  rise  to  an  acrimoniona  cor 
respondence  between  Sardinia  and  Naples: 
and  in  1858  a  war  seemed  imminent,  but  wai 
averted  by  timely  intercession.  In  conse- 
quence of  Orsini's  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
French  emperor  (Jan.  14,  I8B8),  a  special  law 

X'nst  all  "suspected  individuals"  was  enact- 
a  Sardinia,  and  this  fact  was  eonadered  aa 
a  significant  symptom  of  the  intimate  relations 
existing  between  that  kingdom  and  Prance. 


Austria  at  that  time  began  to  suspect  the  in- 
tentions of  her  neighbors,  and  by  a  series  of 
liberal  measures  and  promises  endeavored  to 
strengthen  her  foothold  in  Lombardy  (July, 
18S8).  Simultaneously  she  tried  to  form  an 
Italian  league;  but,  though  Modena  and  Na- 
ples were  wiUing  to  enter  into  all  Austrian 
Erojects,  the  dnciLess  regent  of  Parma,  whose 
nsband  had  been  assassinated  in  18Q4,  and  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  declined.  When,  in 
Angust,  1858,  it  became  known  that  Sardinia 
had  ceded  to  Enssia  a  locality,  suitable  for  a 
navy  yard  at  Villafranoa,  and  that  Russia  had 
sought  to  purchase  the  principality  of  Monaco 
and  applied  to  the  king  of  Naples  for  the  ces- 
sion of  a  naval  depot  at  Brindisi,  the  opinion 
became  general  that  a  triple  alliance  against 
Austria,  the'  soul  of  which  was  the  Sardinian 
minister  Oavonr,  was  on  the  point  of  being  eon- 
elndM,  This  opinion  obtained  further  strength 
when  Prince  Napoleon  sought  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  tlie  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia. On  New  Year's  day,  1659,  a  few  words 
spoken  by  Napoleon  III.  to  the  Austrian  am- 
bassador dispeUed  all  doubts  in  regard  to  his 
hostile  intentions.  While  the  preparations  for 
war  on  both  ddes  were  going  on,  the  people 
of  Italy  became  assured  that  it  was  not  a 
change  of  foreign  supremacy,  hut  really  the 
liberation  and  national  organization  of  Italy, 
which  fbe  French  emperor  intended  to  accom- 
plish. Dreading  the  approach  of  a  revolution, 
the  king  of  Naples  set  free  many  prominent 
political  prisoners.  On  April  31  the  Austrian 
general  Oyulai  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  and  crossed  the  Ticino  in  three 
columns,  April  26-29.  The  duke  of  Modena, 
the  duchess  of  Parma,  and  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  unable  to  make  head  against  a  pop- 
ular rising,  quitted  their  states;  the  duke  of 
Modena  taking  his  political  prisoners  along 
with  him,  and  transferring  tbem  to  tie  dun- 
geons of  the  Austrian  fortress  of  Verona.  For 
nearly  a  month  no  open  hostilities  occurred, 
the  Austrians  contentmg  themselves  with  plun- 
dering the  rich  district  of  Lomellina,  Their 
left  wing  having  been  defeated  near  Monte- 
bello  (May  30),  and  the  enemy  being  on  the 
point  of  outflanking  their  right  wing  (bat- 
ties  of  Palestro,  May  81  and  June  1),  they 
reorossed  the  Ticino  and  were  routed  in  a  great 
open  battle  near  Magenta  (June  4).  The  con- 
sequence of  this  defeat  was  the  relinquisliment 
by  the  Anstriana  of  Milan  and  tlie  entire  N. 
W.  portion  of  Lombardy,  which  in  the  mean 
time  had  been  invaded  by  Garibaldi.  Without 
risking  a  defence  of  the  lines  of  the  Adda  and 
Oglio  rivers,  they  retreated  to  the  line  of  the 
"Mtnnio.  There,  in  the  great  battle  of  ,Solferino, 
they  were  defeated  (June  24),  but  under  circum- 
stances which  made  it  appear  doubtful  whether 
the  French  would  be  able  successfully  to  con- 
tend with  them  on  the  ground  of  tJieir  famous 
quadrilateral  of  fortresses.  Considering  this 
uncertainty,  as  well  as  the  threatening  atti- 
tude of  Prussia,  the  Trench  emperor  suddenly 
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concluded  a  truce,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  personal  interview  between  the 
two  emperors  (July  11)  at  Villafranca,  There 
the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  were  arranged, 
by  which  Lombardy,  exclusive  of  the  impor- 
tant foi-tresaes  of  Mantua  and  Pescbiera,  waa 
ceded  to  Sai'dinia,  which  had  to  pay  for  this 
conqneat  a  enm  of  $42,000,000.  Venetia  was 
confirmed  to  Austria,  The  restoration  of  the 
grand  date  of  Tnseany  and  the  duke  of  Mo- 
dena  was  stipulated  for,  the  question  about 
Parma  being  left  open.  A  promise  was  held 
out  to  Italy  of  the  formation  of  an  Italian 
confederation  undei-  the  honorary  presidency 
of  the  pope.  Intense  discontent  arose  in  Italy 
when  llese  stipulations  became  known.  The 
people  of  the  dnchies  and  likewise  of  the  Eo- 
magna  (the  insurrection  in  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Papal  States  had  been  quell^  by  the 
mercenary  troops,  principally  at  Pem^a,  Jnne 
20)  united  in  their  protestations  against  the 
restoration  of  their  former  rulers.  They  sol- 
emnly transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  but  he  thought  best  still  to  refuse 
tlie  crown  proffered  to  him,  and  to  substitute 
Signer  Buoncompagni  for  the  prince  of  Cari- 
gnan,  to  whom  the  regency  waa  subsequently 
offered.  The  peacewas  signed  at  Zarich  in 
accordance  with  the  original  stipulations  of 
Villafranca,  Nov.  10.  The  final  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  duchies  was  to  be  effected  by 
a  European  congress,  the  meeting  of  which 
was  expected  to  take  place  in  January,  1860. 
This,  however,  was  delayed  or  prevented  by 
subsequent  diplomatic  developments,  A  few 
weeks  before  the  time  fixed  upon  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  congress,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The 
Pope  and  the  Congress"  was  published  in 
Paris,  which,  though  bearing  the  name  of  M. 
de  La  Gu6ronni6re  as  author,  waa  generally  un- 
derstood to  have  been  written  by  the  French 
emperor  or  under  Ms  direction.  Its  leading  doc- 
trine waa  that  the  revolted  Papal  States  should 
not  be  forced  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and 
that  the  pope  must  be  restricted  as  a  temporal 
sovereign  to  a  very  small  territory  and  to 
limited  authority.  This  was  followed  by  a  let- 
ter from  the  emperor  to  the  pope,  in  which 
the  latter  waa  vfunly  urged  to  sacrifice  the 
revolted  provinces,  and  a  promise  was  held 
out  to  him  that  the  possession  of  the  remin- 
der shonld  be  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  ap- 
proaching congreas.  In  February  the  French 
government  demanded,  and  on  March  24  the 
Sardinian  government  granted,  the  cession  to 
France  of  Savoy  and  Nice  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  recent  war  against 
Austria.  The  ingarrectioii  which  broke  out 
in  Sicily  on  April  4  waa  destined  to  lead  step 
by  step  to  that  unity  of  Italy  so  long  the  dream 
of  her  patriots.  The  Sardinian  prime  minister 
Oavour  at  flrat  outwardly  condemned  the  insur- 
rection, and  made  some  show  of  opposing  the 
part  which  Garibaldi  and  his  volunteers  wer( 
preparing  to  take  in  it.  But  the  latter  em- 
bai'ked  at  Genoa  on  May  5  with  his  follower; 
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board  a  Sardinian  steamer,  landed  at  Mar- 
*  on  the  nth,  and  on  the  14th  assumed  the 
dictatorship  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  Vic- 
tor Emanuel.  On  Aug.  3  the  latt«r  was  there 
procliumed  king  of  Italy ;  on  the  1 9th  Garibal- 
di landed  at  Regpo,  and  on  the  37th  waa  pro- 
claimed dictator  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Cavour 
threw  off  the  mask ;  Admiral  Persano  and 
his  fleet  cooperated  with  Garibaldi  in  the  south, 
and  the  Swdinian  armies,  which  had  tieen 
wrestii^  from  the  pope  one  after  another  of 
his  provinces,  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
Naples.  The  victories  gdned  by  Garibaldi  at 
Oajazzo  and  on  the  Voltumo,  the  flight-  of 
Francis  11.  to  Gafita,  and  the  subsequent  sur- 
render of  that  Htron^old,  Feb.  18,  1861,  re- 
moved the  last  real  obstacles  toward  national 
unity.  Time,  it  was  then  said,  would  soon  re- 
store Venice  to  Italy,  and  the  shadow  of  sov- 
ereignty still  left  t«  tie  pope  was  felt  by  all  to 
be  merely  a  question  for  diplomacy  to  settle. 
On  Feb.  18  the  first  Italian  parliament  assem- 
bled at  Turin,  and  on  the  26tJi  the  deputies  de- 
creed to  Victor  Emanuel  the  title  of  king  of  It- 
aly. The  decree  was  promnlgated  on  March 
17,  and  the  title  ofiioially  recognized  by  Eng- 
land on  the  30th,  by  France  on  June  15 ;  and 
the  other  powers,  after  some  delay  and  hesita- 
tion, acknowle^d  the  accomplished  fact  of 
Italian  nationality.  Cavonr,  dying  in  June, 
1861,  was  sncoeeded  as  prime  minister  bjEi- 
casoli.  Garibaldi,  abetted  by  some  of  the  most 
ardent  votaries  of  unity,  feeling  aggrieved  by 
the  cession  to  France  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  by  the 
presence  in  Rome  of  French  troops,  and  by  the 
keeping  np  in  that  city  of  the  papal  sovereignty, 
published  a  proclamation  in  August,  1862,  call- 
ing on  the  people  to  resist  fore^  oppressors, 
landed  in  Calabria  on  the  34tl),  and  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  by  the  government 
troops  on  the  38th  at  Aspromonte.  The  French 
occupation  of  Kome  continued  te  embarrass 
Italian  stetesmen,  amid  ail  the  financial  and 
social  problems  which  demanded  of  them  an 
immediate  practical  solution.  On  Sept  16, 
1864,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  France  stip- 
ulating for  the  evacuation  of  Rome  within  a 
specified  time,  and  providing  for  the  transfer 
of  the  seat  of  government  from  Turin  te  Flor- 
ence. The  announcement  of  this  latter  mea- 
sure caused  serious  disturbances  in  Turin,  and 
these  were  followed  by  another  Garibaidian 
rising  in  Lombardy,  which  wss  suppressed  by 
the  government.  On  May  13,  1865,  the  king 
of  Italy  took  up  his  residence  in  Florence,  the 
minister  of  finance  having  previously  demand- 
ed of  parliament  permiwion  to  raise  a  loan  of 
$88,000,000.  Meanwhile  the  king  and  his  min- 
isters sought  to  enter  inte  negotiations  with 
the  pope  relating  to  the  nomination  of  bishops, 
and  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  reciprocal 
cldms  of  the  holy  see  md  the  new  national 
government ;  but  Signor  Vegezzi,  who  had 
been  accre^ted  as  special  envoy  from  Victor 
Emanuel  te  the  pope,  failed  to  bring  about  a 
conciliation.    Early  in  1S66  negotiations  were 
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opened  with  Prussia  aiming  at  an  alliance  which 
should  eventually  compel  Austria  to  gire  up 
Venetia,  On  April  8  a  conditional  treaty  of 
allianee  was  concluded  with  Prussia,  and  the 
most  active  preparationa  were  made  for  war. 
The  king  and  Gen.  Lamarmora  joined  the  army 
on  June  17 ;  on  the  30th  war  was  declared ; 
the  Italian  army  crossed  the  Mincio  June  23, 
and  on  the  following  day  was  defeated  with, 
great  loss  at  Custozza ;  Garibaldi  and  his  vol- 
unteers were  also  beaten  by  the  Austriaua  at 
Monte  Snello  in  Tyrol,  July  8  ;  and  on  the  20th 
the  Italian  fleet  under  Persano  was  defeated 
with  great  loss  at  Lissa  in  the  Adriatic,  by  the 
Austrian  admiral  Tegettitoff.  But  in  the  mean 
while  the  war  in  its  general  aspects  had  been 
decided  against  Austria  by  the  battle  of  Sa- 
dowa  (July  3),  and  Francis  Joseph,  in  order  to 
conciliate  Italy,  had  vfdnly  renounced  his  Ital- 
ian possessions.  (See  Attstbia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  150.) 
By  the  peace  concluded  Oct.  3,  Venetia  was 
ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  king 
made  his  public  entry  into  Venic*  Nov.  7,  At 
this  time  the  friendly  relations  existing  be- 
tween Italy  and  France  were  imperilled  by  the 
attack  made  on  Rome  by  volunteers  under  Gari- 
bddi.  France  had  wiUidrawn  her  troops  from 
the  Roman  territory,  leaving  temporary  garri- 
sons in  Rome  and  Civiti  Vecchia;  but  at  the 
same  time  she  encouraged  the  pope  to  raise  an 
army  for  the  defence  of  Rome,  allowed  a  lepon 
to  be  recruited  on  her  soil  for  that  purpose,  and 
permitted  her  own  soldiers  to  enlist  in  the  pon- 
tifical service.  To  this  legion  were  soon  added 
bodies  of  volunteers  from  every  Oattolic  coun- 
try, even  Lower  Canada  famishing  a  contin- 
gent. The  advance  of  Garibaldi,  only  appa- 
rentiy  opposed  by  the  cabinet  under  Kattazri, 
was  condemned  by  a  proclamation  of  the  new 
ministry  under  Menabrea,  Oct  37,  1867,  and 
government  troops  were  sent  forward  into  the 
papal  territory  to  control  his  movements ;  and 
on  the  28th  a  body  of  French  troops  debarked 
at  Civiti  Vecebia,  which  defeated  the  Garibal- 
dian  forces  at  Mentana,  Nov.  8.  In  the  prece- 
ding month  of  May  the  financial  situation  had 
become  so  critical,  that  the  king  in  a  message 
to  parliament  gave  up  his  own  share  of  the 
dvil  list,  and  proposed  the  sale  of  church 
lands  and  the  reduction  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture. A  few  days  afterward  French  capitalists 
advanced  $8S,000,000  for  the  proposed  ede, 
and  in  August  a  bill  was  passed  legalizing  the 
sale.  These  and  similar  measures,  inaugurated 
chiefly  under  the  Lanza  cabinet,  helped  to  main- 
twn  the  national  credit ;  but  the  political  situ- 
ation consequent  upon  the  presence  of  French 
troops  and  other  foreign  soldiers  in  Rome  con- 
tinued to  become  more  and  more  embarrassing. 
There  were  frequent  risings  and  disturbances 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  general  unea- 
siness, increased  by  the  presence  and  appeals  of 
Mazzini,  at  length  induced  the  king,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1870,  to  address  a  letter  to  the  pope  an- 
nouncing that  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  Ital- 
ian troops  was  indispensable  to  the  public  tran- 


quillity. At  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war  the  French  emperor  had  withdrawn 
his  last  soldier  from  Italy  (Aug.  21) ;  on  Sept. 
13  the  government  troops  took  possession  of 
Viterbo.  and  on  the  20th,  after  a  brief  reas- 
tance,  tney  entered  Rome.  This  event  was 
notified  to  the  European  courts  by  a  circular 
of  Oct.  18.  In  the  beginning  of  December 
the  Italian  parliament  met  and  declared  Rome 
the  capital  of  Italy.  On  the  26th  of  that  month 
the  Mont  Oenis  tunnel  was  completed,  and 
huled  as  inaugurating  an  era  of  great  com- 
mercial prosperity  for  the  peninsula.  On  May 
13, 1871,  the  Italian  parliament,  still  sitting  at 
Florence,  passed  the  act  known  as  the  bill  of 
the  papal  guarantees,  which  defined  the  situa- 
tion of  the  sovereign  pontiff  and  regulated  the 
relations  of  church  and  state.  The  pope  was 
to  remain  in  possession  of  the  Vatican  with  its 
dependencies,  known  as  the  "  Leonine  City,'' 
and  of  the  Lateran  and  Oastel  Gandolfo.  On 
July  2  Victor  Emanuel  made  his  solemn  entry 
into  Rome,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Qui- 
rinal.  The  opening  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel 
to  traffic  was  celebrated  at  Turin  on  Sept.  17. 
On.  Nov.  27  the  king  opened  the  first  Italian 
parliament  held  in  Rome,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
inaugural  discourse  announced  that  the  tunnel- 
ling of  Mont  St.  Gothard  would  be  speedily 
undertaken.  During  1873  Italy  enjoyed  com- 
parative political  and  social  tranquiQity,  and 
was  only  visited  by  a  fearful  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  beginning  April  24,  lasting  a  week, 
and  causing  great  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  by  autumnal  inundations  in  fliebasin 
of  the  Po,  which  left  80,000  persona  dependent 
upon  public  charitj.  The  debates  of  the  par- 
liament in  May  were  rendered  memorable  by 
an  attempt  of  the  government  to  introduce  a 
bill  grantmg  privileges  to  the  heads  of  rehgious 
corporations  in  Rome,  and  by  the  vehement 
opposition  offered  to  it  by  the  party  of  the* 
left,  headed  by  Prince  Emmanuele  Ruspoli. 
The  debates  were  attended  by  popular  demon- 
strations, rioting,  and  bloodshed.  On  Oct.  20 
the  Jesuits  were  espeUed  from  flie  Roman  col- 
lege and  the  three  other  houses  occupied  by 
them  in  Rome ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  first 
Bcienfiflc  congress  held  in  Rome  met  in  the 
eapitol  under  the  presidency  of  OonntMamiani, 
(See  VioTOE  Emabtjel,)— The  most  impor- 
tant historical  works  on  Italy  are :  Guiociar- 
dini,  Storia  d'ltalia  (10  vols.,  Pisa,  1818-'20; 
English  translation  by  A.  P.  Goddard,  10  vols., 
London,  1768);  Muratori,  Annali  Wltalia  (13 
vols.,  Milan,  1741-'9) ;  Botta,  Storia,  d'ltalia 
dal  1789  al  1814  (Paris,  1824),  and  Storia 
d'ltalia  dal  1490  al  1814  (Paris,  18S2) ,  Gual- 
terio,  Gli  uUimi  ri'Mlgimenti  italiant  (6  vols., 
Palermo,  1869);  Lebret,  eetckiehterenltalUn 
(1778-'87) ;  Leo,  Gegohichte  der  italieniechen 
Staatm  (1839-'8^;  Reumont,  BeitrSge  Mir 
italienitehen  Oetchkhte  (1853-'7);  Fantin  des 
Odoards,  Eittoire  d'ltalie  (1802-'8) ;  Sismon- 
di,  Hi*toire  dea  repuhliquei  «toiiennea(16  vols., 
Paris,  1807-'18;  later  eds.  in  10  and  8  vols. ; 
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abridged  in  English,  1  vol.,  London,  1833) ; 
Wrightson,  "  History  of  Italy  £rom  the  Prench 
Revolution  to  1850  "  (London,  1855);  Arriva- 
hene,  "  Italy  under  King  Victor  Emanuel  "  (2 
vols.,  London,  1862).  The  prindpal  travellers 
in  Italy  who  have  ^ven  aeMiunts  of  their  tours 
in  letters,  joEmals,  or  more  elaborate  works, 
are  Montaigne,  Evelyn,  Gray,  Smollett,  Dr. 
Moore,  Goethe,  Joseph  Forsyth,  Mme,  de  Sta6) 
{"  Oorinne  "),  J.  C.  Eustace,  Henry  Matthews, 
Lady  Morgan,  Miss  Eat«n,  W.  8.  Rose,  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  ("The  Improvisatore "), 
Mrs.  Kemble,  WilUam  Spalding,  and  Greorge  8. 
Hillard.  See  dso  Eulchiron,  Voyage  dans  Pita- 
tie  mindwnale,  eentrale  et  amtentrionale  (7 
vols.,  Paris,  184r-'58);  H.  AKord,  "Letters 
from  Abroad"  (2d  ed.,  London,  1865);  and 
Taine,  Voyage  en  Italie  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1866 ; 
English  translation  by  J.  Iturand,  2  vols..  New 
York,  1869 ;  1  vol.,  1874). 

ITUT,  Lugnage  lod  Lilentare  vf.  The  term 
Italian  language  is  applied  in  literary  history 
to  what  is  at  present  the  universal  vehicle  of 
official  communication,  religious  instruction, 
epistolary  correspondence,  and  general  litera- 
ture throughout  Italy.  Bnt  it  is  only  in  Tus- 
cany and  parts  of  the  adjacent  provinces  that 
this  is  the  nousehold  speech  of  even  the  educa- 
ted classes.  In  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  the  Ve- 
netian and  Ligurian  territories,  in  a  great  part 
of  the  former  States  of  the  Ohuroh,  and  in  the 
Neapolitan  provinces,  aa  well  as  in  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  all  alike  employ  local  dialects  in  or- 
dinary oral  intercourse.  Persons  of  even  mod- 
erate culture  are,  indeed,  able  everywhere  to 
nse  Tuscan  freely,  though  always  with  local 
peculiarities  of  pronunciation  and  expresaon; 
bnt  the  vernacular  is  the  habitual  medium  of 
thought,  and,  as  BiondeUi  emphatically  states, 
the  written  produetions  of  non-.Tuscan  authors 
are  translations.  The  parentage  and  formation 
of  this  Tuscan  or  Italian  constitute  a  much  dis- 
cussed and  most  interesting  linguistic  problem. 
According  to  Giuseppe  Micali,  ancient  Italy 
most  probably  had  a  common  language  of  many 
dialectg,  which  were  divided  into  two  main 
branches,  the  dialects  of  Etruria  and  Umbria, 
represented  chiefly  by  the  Iguvian,  and  the 
Saoine,  Samnian,  and  Osoan,  which  included 
the  Marsoian,  Volsoian,  and  Eemician.  Greek 
was  spokeb  in  the  south,  in  Magna  Grecla. 
The  Latin  was  the  dialeet  used  by  the  misture 
of  Pelas^an  Siquli  and  Osd  from  the  Abrnzzi, 
who  together  formed  the  historical  Latini  on 
the  lowlands  about  tiio  Tiber.  Their  idiom 
became  iu  time  the  official  language  of  the  Ro- 
man republic  and  empire.  This  supremacy  of 
the  Latin,  apart  from  any  intrinsic  eiceUence 
of  its  own,  may  have  contributed  to  the  neg- 
lect and  debasement  of  the  cognate  dialects. 
In  this  debasement  the  Latin  itself  must  have 
shared  duringthe  occapation  of  Italy  by  the 
barbarians.  Whether  the  local  dialects  recov- 
ered their  old  popular  ascendancy  while  the 
governmental  language  of  Rome  was  in  dis- 
favor with  the  conquerors,  is  a  matter  of  con- 


jecture. It  is  certain  that  the  Osoan  became 
estinet  in  the  1st  century  B.  C,  and  that  tlie 
Etruscan  continued  to  be  spoken  nnder  the  re- 
public and  the  empire  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  2d  century  A.  D.,  as  attested  by  Aulus 
Gellius.  But  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  as  far  at  least  as  Ancona, 
the  Celtic  was  spoken  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Gothic  domination,  and  contributed,  according 
to  O.  M.  Toselli,  more  elements  to  the  Italian 
than  did  the  Latin  itself.  Thus  many  of  these 
local  dialects  snrvived  through  tlie  middle  ages, 
were  modified  by  the  influence  and  literature 
of  the  church,  and  are  more  or  less  faithfully 
represented  by  the  vernacular  idioms  of  mod- 
ern Italy.  The  common  roots  of  all  of  them 
are  traced  to  an  Indo-European  stem ;  but  the 
formation  and  growth  of  the  modem  Italian 
has  not  been  conclnsively  shown  to  be  derived 
from  any  known  parentage,  as  the  pedigree  of 
English  is  carried  back  to  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  French.  Three  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced on  this  subject.  The  first  asserts  the  Ital- 
ian to  have  andently  coexisted  with  the  Latin ; 
the  latter  being  the  langu^e  of  tlie  learned, 
of  public  oratory,  and  of  legal  documents, 
while  the  former,  as  the  Momana  rustteOf  was 
the  language  of  the  common  people  and  of  or- 
dinary conversation,  and  maintained  its  ground 
after  the  other  liad  died  with  the  aristocracy. 
Such  is  the  theory  of  Leonardo  Bruni,  Cardi- 
nal Bembo,  Saverio  Quadrio,  and  others.  The 
second  maint^ns  that  the  primitive  dialects 
lived  in  spite  of  neglect  and  proscription,  and, 
modified  by  time,  concurred  with  the  Latin  to 
form  the  basis  of  modem  ItaUan.  This  hy- 
pothesis has  the  authority  of  Miwatori,  Fonta- 
nini,  Tiraboschi,  Denina,  GinguenS,  and  Sis- 
mondi.  A  third  theory,  which  is  that  of  Maffei, 
affirms  that  Italian  is  merely  a  corrupt  Latin, 
without  any  admixture  of  foreign  tongues. 
Bnt  no  facts  are  adduced  to  snpport  this  theory 
of  a  gradual  change  of  Latin  into  modem  Ital- 
ian speech.  Latin  died  like  Moeso-Gothic,  and, 
in  Italy  at  least,  left  no  lineal  descendant, 
though  the  present  speech  of  Rome,  as  it  is 
nearest  in  line^,  is  probably  nearest  also  in 
character  of  all  the  modern  Italian  dialects  to 
the  vernacular  language  of  old  Rome  at  her 
best  period.  Medieval  Latin,  it  is  true,  be- 
came corrupt,  and  was  often  mixed  with  words 
borrowed  from  the  vulgar  idioms;  but  it  still 
remained  essentially  Latin,  and  as  yet  no  well 
authenticated  remains  have  been  found  of  a 
transitional  stage  from  tlie  old  classical  to  the 
modern  Italo-Eomance  dialects.  When  the 
modem  Tuscan  was  first  used  in  literary  com- 
position in  the  13th  century,  it  was  in  idiom, 
grammar,  and  structure  what  it  is  to-day.  The 
writers  of  that  t^  used  the  familiar  speech  of 
their  firesides;  and  Italian  was  full-grown, 
ripe,  and  perfect  when  the  first  native  poet 
embodied  his  inspiration  in  it.  If  we  trace  it 
up  chronolopcaJly,  we  find  that  Mdore  of 
Seville  in  the  Yth  century  mentions  the  Ungva 
Italica  as  distinct  from  the  Latin.    Ciampi 
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finds  that  it  was  in  use  in  the  5t!i  century ;  and 
in  960  Gtonzo  atteeta  its  use  among  the  educa- 
ted elafises,  while  Wittekind  mentions  its  being 
spoljon  under  the  name  of  lingua  Somema  by 
the-emperor  Otho  I.  (936-'78).  Pope  Gregory 
V,  (996-'9)  delivered  his  instraotiona  to  the 
people  in  the  same.  It  was  spoken  at  the 
court  of  tie  emperor  Frederick  IL  (1212-'B0) 
as  ttie  lingua  Siciliana,  of  wMoh  the  oldest 
authentic  specimen  is  a  rude  song  by  Oiullo 
d'Alcamo  (about  1195).  The  Sieneae  idiom  of 
Foleaohiero  is  more  chaste,  but  somewhat  later 
in  dat«.  Thus,  alreadyin  the  13th  century  the 
Italian  language  had  attwhed  its  regular  forms 
in  the  north,  centre,  and  south  of  Italy.  WhOe 
other  modem  European  langnagea,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Icelandic  were  still  in  their 
infancy,  Dante  (1265-1831)  did  most  of  all  in 
developing  and  consolidating  the  native  ele- 
ments, le^timating  the  exotic  accessions,  and 
polishing  the  whole  language.  In  the  14th 
century  the  language  was  stiil  fui-ther  per- 
fected" by  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  To  the 
latter  part  of  the  I6th  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the' 16th  belong  the  works  of  artists 
and  scientific  men  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
who  enriched  the  hmguage  with  a  new  termi- 
nology, and  those  of  Macniavelli,  the  father  of 
Italian  prose.  Pietro  Bembo,  Giovanni  Rucel- 
lai,  Jaeopo  Sannazaro,  Triasino,  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
Guarini,  and  others  followed,  raising  it  in  re* 
finement  and  melody  above  all  other  European 
languages.  Angelo  Beolco  di  Euzzante,  a  Pa- 
duan  (1603-'43),  wrote  six  comedies,  in  which 
each  person  speaks  his  native  dialect ;  a  method 
analogous  to  the  use  of  Prakrit  in  Indian 
dramas.  Benedetto  Varohi,  a  Florentine  (1 503 
-'65),  reformed  the  orthography  and  estab- 
lished thegrammar.  Grazzini  with  Leonardo 
Salviati  founded,  in  the  aeeademia  della,  Oriaca 
at  Florence,  a  tribunal  of  the  language  (1583). 
The  influence  of  French  on  European  languages 
dnring  the  17th  century  began  to  be  exerted  on 
the  Italian,  especially  on  its  syntax.  Algarotti 
was  the  chief  fosterer  of  this  influence.  But 
Monti  and  Perticari  strenuously  and  successful- 
ly resisted  this  denationalization,  and  restored 
to  their  cherished  tongue  the  direction  impart- 
ed to  it  in  the  14th  century.. — The  following 
details  relate  to  the  ilhatre  fwtella  of  Dante, 
unless  a  dialect  be  mentioned.  The  compara- 
tive harmony  of  intonation  of  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  languages  is  a  matter  of  individual 
preference.  We  place  the  Italian  first  with  re- 
spect to  mu^c,  but  prefer  the  Spanish  as  to  the 
nume-rvM  or  euphony  of  speech.  Only  five  Ital- 
ian words  end  in  eonsonanta  (three  liquids), 
viz. :  il,  iri^  con,  non,  j>er.  By  dropping  e  and 
o  after  liquids  only,  other  words  are  mad"  ^" 
end  in  them,  thus:  parlarono,  or  parlm 
dropping  ™,  parlaro  ;  also  parlar,  winch  Is  also 
the  infinitive  (from  parlare)  or  the  negative 
imperative.  Too  many  words  end  in  *  (plural 
from  e  o,  and  from  a  masculine,  and  second 
person  singular  of  verbs) ;  for  instance ;  Sa 
amui  miei,  ehe  tutti  i  celebri  poeti  itai 


leno  atati  eohni  di  allori  ed  onori,  nei  secoli 
lataati.  The  sound  of  h  exists  only  in  the 
[ngua  toacana.  The  Spanish  has  only  one 
ongh  sibilant,  eh  (fis  in  our  cAureA),  whereas 
the  Italian  has  this,  written  ce,  ci,  as  well  as 
sonnd  of  our  sh  (in  ahip),  written  sc«,  tci  ; 
,  jt  (as  in  English  gem,%  the  double 
consonants  is  and  (fe  (both  written  z),  of  which 
former  supplants  the  melting  sound  of  the 
Latin  tia,  tie,  Ho,  as  in  trUteezii,  pazienea,  na- 
(foT  iriititia,  patienfia,  natio},  &c.  Omi, 
fuggire,  ueeidere,  and  the  like,  exaggerate  ttie 
harshness  by  a  preceding  sound  of  d  and  i. 
The  ratio  of  initial  and  medial  consonants  to 
the  vowels  is  as  two  to  one  in  Latin,  while  they 
are  about  equal  in  nnmber  in  Italian.  Besides 
the  above  mentioned  sounds,  there  ai'e  ft,  d,  /, 
I,  ni,  n,  p,  q,  c,  as  in  English ;  c  like  Ic  in  the 
same  positions  as  in  Enghsh,  and  g  hard  (writ- 
ten ch,  gh,  before  e,  i);  j  medial  sound,  like 
our  y  in  yes,  but  as  final  it  is  a  long  i;  r  al- 
ways rolling;  (  always  hard  (in  old  writings 
also  like  2) ;  «  as  in  English  tun,  rcie,  never  as 
in  'cMom,  miasion,  the  i  retaining  its  distinct 
sound,  as  in  iji-H-o-ne.  The  letters  k,  w,  a,  and 
y  are  not  used,  and  pA,  th  are  represented  byy, 
(,  as  in  filoaqfia,  teatro.  if  only  occurs  in  ho, 
Aai,  Aa,  Aanno  (Latin  Aabeo,  Aalies^  Aaiet,  Aabent, 
which  Jietastasio  wrote  d,  Ai,  &,  Anno),  and  com- 
bined in  eh^  gh.  The  I  and  n  mouillh  of  the 
French  are  written  with  gli  and  gn.  The  vow- 
els sound  as  in  tlie  words  father,  pot ;  f^e,  pet ; 
marine,  pin ;  note,  not ;  too,  pwt.  The  Itdian 
accent  is  strongly  marked,  and  affects  one  of 
the  four  last  syllables  of  words;  hence  its 
adaptability  to  pentameter  and  hexameter  verse, 
and  its  singularly  musical  prosody.  Ehyme  is 
only  accessory.  The  mark  O  is  only  used  for 
the  sake  of  iristniction ;  the  sign  of  the  grave 
accent  is  written  on  the  finals  of  abbreviated 
words,  such  as  dttd,,  merci,  dJ,  uirftJ,  eid  (for 
oittade,  mereede,  die,  -Hrtude,  Lat.  quo^,  &c.  ■ 
— In  richness  of  augmentatives  ond  diminu- 
tives, both  of  endearment  and  aversion,  the 
Spanish  is  equal  and  the  Karalitio  (in  Greenland) 
superior  to  the  Italian.  The  definite  article  is 
more  multiform  than  in  the  cognate  languages. 
This  is  due  to  its  contraction  with  prepositions 
and  also  with  non,  thus :  del,  dalla,  al,  nello, 
coi,  pel,  frai,  siigli,  nol,  &c.  There  are  two 
forms  of  the  masculine:  il,  h,  pinral  i,  gli. 
The  auxiliary  verbs  are  due  to  the  inflnence  of 
the-Teutonic  tongues,  though  faint  traces  of  a 
similar  use  of  eae  and  habere  may  he  found  in 
ancient  low  Latin.  Conciseness  of  expression 
is  obtained  by  the  following  means :  a,  by  u'ung 
the  infinitive  of  a  verb  as  a  substantive,  thus 
WjjarSirnffiziwo,  genteel  speech;  ft,  bv  joining 
pronouns,  when  regimens,  to  the  imjurative, 
infinitive,  or  gerund,  thus :  datemelo,  give  it  to 
me ;  il  penaame  mi  amsola,  the  very  thought 
of  it  consoles  me ;  raccontandoglielo,  in  telling 
it  to  him,  &c. ;  c,  by  dropping  the  final  e  or  0 
after  liquids,  mostly  before  words  commencing 
with  consonants  (see  above);  d,  by  dropping 
final  vowels  or  syllables  before  both  ci 
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and  vowels,  with  or  without  the  sign  of  the 
apostrophe,  even  of  initial  vowels,  aa  in  the 
following  from  Dante ; 


(for  to  udii,  voglio).  The  oonstraotion  is  di- 
rect, inversion  frequent,  and  the  whole  phrase- 
ology freer,  holder,  and  more  variable  than  in 
French.  On  the  otherhand,  some  terminations 
are  fatiguingly  long,  unless  the  writer  be  mas- 
ter of  his  style,  and  ornaments  of  speech  often 
superfluous.  The  poetic  idiom  differs'  more 
from  the  prosjuc  than  in  any  other  living  lan- 
guage of  Europe,  not  only  on  account  of  great 
licenses  in  the  alteration,  addition,  and  omission 
of  sounds,  but  also  by  a  multitude  of  exclusive- 
ly poetic  words. — The  area  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage comprehends  the  whole  peninsula  and 
the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  &c. ;  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Tioino,  and  parts  of  the  Orisons 
and  Valais ;  south  Tyrol,  some  cities  of  Istria 
and  of  Balmatia,  and  partly  the  Ionian  islands. 
A  rough  idiom  of  Mediterranean  navigators, 
end  a  jargon  known  as  the  lingua  franca,  are 
spoken  in  the  Levant,  Many  of  the  dialects 
differ  as'much  from  the  cultivated  Italian  as 
it  differs  from  Spanish,  and  some  even  more. 
This  is  owing  to  the  ancient  local  varieties  of 
the  Bomana  rmtica  and  of  others,  as  well  as 
to  the  tongues  of  foreign  invaders.  While 
some  words  have  many  signiflcations,  as  for 
instance  eaata,  which  has  25  in  Miianeae,  oth- 
er objeota  have  very  many  names  devoid  of 
analogy  of  any  kind,  aa  for  instance  turkey 
(meleagrU  gallopoBo),  which  has  about  30 
Italian  provincid  names.  Dante  (Be  Vidgari 
Eloquio)  speaks  of  14  dialects,  one  class  on  the 
vest,  the  other  on  the  east  of  the  Apennines. 
Those  on  the  north  approach  the  Provencal 
language.  K.  L.  Fernow  {BSmUeke  Studiett, 
Zurich,  1808)  distii^uishes  in  the  Tosoana 
alone,  though  considered  as  the  most  homo- 
geneous, 8  snb-dialects.  Dante's  classification 
has  been  somewhat  modified.  In  the  "North 
American  Review"  for  October,  1882, 17  prin- 
cipal dialects  are  nolioed.  All  the  varieties 
or  idioms  amount  to  nearly  1,000.  There  are 
German-speaking  communities  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  viz.,  the  eette  and  the  trediei  eomuni; 
Greek-speaking  villages  in  Calabria ;  and  Al- 
banian (Skipetar)  settlements  in  both  .SidUes. 
— The  Toscano  had  the  principal  part  in  form- 
ing the  wlgwre  nobUe,  all  great  writers  of  the 
13tii  and  lith  centuries  having  been  Tuscans. 
MachiaveUi's  Discorao  asserts  that  the  idiom  of 
Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch,  or  la  lingua 
^orentina,  is  the  genuine  Italian.  Other  Ital- 
ians rebel  against  this  autocracy ;  and  the  de- 
crees ot  la  C  lu  ha  ft  n  been  unrecog- 
nized. Th  Fl  ntm.  d  Sienese  em 
iated  nttora  f    h  Ti   q,  and  gh^  h 

tremely  unpl  sa  t  t  n  spoiled  ear:  out 
this  is  in  part  p  t  db  a  great  regularity 
and  uniforn  t  th    p      uneiatlon  of  the 


vowels,  for  which  there  are  fised  and  acknowl- 
ei^ed  standards  in  Tuscany,  while  elsewhere 
there  seem  to  exist  no  authoritative  rules  for 
vowel  sounds.  In  the  suburbs  of  Rome  there 
are  at  least  three  poiois.  In  Tuscany  the  sul>- 
dialects  of  Siena,  Pisa,  Arezzo,  Leghorn,  Lucca, 
Fucecohio,  and  Volterra  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion. The  Bolognese  drops  many  medial  and 
flnal  vowels,  as  for  instance :  Aeq^l  vA  »t'  nottv 
mend ;  o  preat  o  tard  al  iW  muriT  (for  GoA  na 
queato  nottro  mondo,  al  biiemto,  &c.).  Those 
of  Norcia  and  Spoleto,  on  the  contrary,  have 
lost  many  consonants.  The  Perugino,  Loretano, 
and  Camerinese  are  among  the  most  noticeable 
in  the  old  papal  legations.  The  Venetian  softens . 
consonants  effeminately,  thus:  Lamate  dar  un 
iaio  a  hoccoletto  (for  Lasdate  dar  wn  6aeio, 
&c.).  The  Paduan,  a  transition  from  this  to 
the  Lombard,  is  one  of  the  least  intelligible. 
The  high  Lombardic  and  the  Tanzi  Milanese 
drop  final  vowels,  and  often  medials;  tliey 
share  with  the  Redmontese  and  Genoese  in 
the  use  of  the  French  vowels  m,  u.  the  nasals 
an,  in,  on,  and  also  of  French^.  These,  how- 
eyer,  are  wanting  in  the  low  Lombardic,  the 
Mantuan,  and  Oremonese.  The  Bergamask  is 
the  rudest  of  ail,  from  contractions,  thus ;  Za 
Giove  Vhvna  fatt  el  grand  decret ;  Da  coloeat 
o  gatt  la  sa  in  di  steli,  insem  col  cA  (for  QiA 
Oiove  asetia  fatto  U  gran  deerefo  ;  Hi  coloear 
il  gatto  fra  le  ttdle,  insieme  col  cane).  The 
Piedmonteee  also  contracts  much,  and  has  many 
almost  French  sounds,  thus:  isogne,  mangi 
(Seeojn,  manger),  &o.  The  Genoese  approaches 
the  Provencal,  but  has  some  rough  sounds ;  it 
often  uses  r  for  I.  The  Neapolitan  transposes 
many  sounds,  and  rejects  many  syllables,  but  is 
very  rich  in  literature.  There  are  several 
forms  of  pafoh  in  the  city  of  Naples.  The 
dialects  of  tlie  Abruzzi,  Apulia,  Calabria,  &o., 
are  very  rude.  The  Sicilian  is  very  mUd  and 
graceful,  has  many  Arabic  words  (from  the  9th 
century),  and  vestiges  of  Greek,  Punio,  Nor- 
man, French,  and  Spanish  domination.  In  the 
SariKnian  dialects  there  occur  many  Greek, 
I^tin,  French,  and  Catalan  words  intact,  and 
many  roots  without  known  filiation.  (See  Nou 
dieionarm  universali  tardv-italianu,  compilav 
de  su  iacerdotu  lienejisiaii,  Fisserefw  Porrii,  &c., 
Castegp.0,  1B83.)  The  Oorsican  is  more  akin 
to  the  Tuscan  than  to  the  idioms  of  the  isles 
of  the  gulf  of  Genoa.  In  tie  Friulio  there 
ai-e  many  Slavic  and  old  French  words.  This 
and  the  Tyrolese  most  differ  from  the  fatella 
iUvstre.  The  study  of  the  Italian  dialects  is 
now  receiving  much  attention,  and  the  recent 
labors  of  Aseoli  and  Caiz,  as  well  as  various 
contributions  of  Mussafia,  and  the  earlier  essays 
of  Biondelh  and  others,  deserve  special  notice. 
The  linguistic  interest  of  these  dialects  is  great ; 
but  though  several  of  them  have  been  reduced 
to  writing,  and  many  lyrical,  satirical,  humor- 
ous, and  ^^natio  compositions  of  merit  have 
been  published  in  them,  yet  in  no  case  are 
these  productions  sufficiently  numerous  and 
comprehensive  to  constitute  a  body  of  litera- 
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turd;  they  are  rather  dilettantisms  than  seri- 
ous efEorta, — Italian,  though  practicfllly  wordy, 
is  not  necessarily  periplirastic  and  diffuse.  Da- 
vanzati  boasts  that  hia  translation  of  Tacitus  is 
more  concise  than  the  original.  Nor  is  it  hy 
any  means  so  deficient  in  the  power  of  aelf- 
development  as  is  generoEy  supposed.  Giuliani 
has  shown  that  the  unlettered  Tuscan  peasants 
are  very  happy  in  the'  enrichment  of  their 
speech ;  the  use  of  the  privative  s  is  extending, 
and  it  is  oft«n  employed  with  new  and  stri- 
king effect ;  and  new  words  are  not  merely  in- 
troduced from  abroad,  but  freshly  formed  from 
Latin  or  provincial  roots.  The  involution  of 
periods  is  by  no  means  an  inherent  defect  in 
the  language,  Villari,  in  his  life  of  Savonarola, 
employs  a  style  of  remarkable  clearness,  logi- 
cal exactness,  and  directness,  which,  if  not  Tus- 
can, is,  at  least  according  to  general  principles 
of  criticism,  something  better  than  Tuscan; 
and  the  SpagTia  of  De  Amioia  is  a  specimen  of 
light,  lively,  fluent,  and  correct  composition,  of 
which  tie  literature  of  our  day  cannot  boast 
many  examples.  One  of  the  points  which  first 
strike  a  foreigner  who  seeks  to  become  ac- 
qnainted,  tlirongh  the  native  medium,  with  the 
new  life  which  pulsates  in  united  Italy,  and  es- 
pecially  with  the  physical  character  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  material  interests  of  the  people,  is 
the  poverty  of  the  language  of  common  speech 
in  descriptive  terms  and  epithets.  As  he  ad- 
vances in  a  knowledge  of  Italian  general  liter- 
ature, he  will  find  the  written  dialect  almost 
equaUy  inadequate  to  express  sensations,  im- 
ages, and  thoughts  which  every  hour  brings  to 
the  lips  of  an  American.  For  the  absence  of 
a  descriptive  and  picturesqrie  nomenclature  in 
conversational  language,  and  in  poetry  and  other 
imaginative  compositions,  there  arc  several  rea- 
sons. First,  the  culture  of  Italy  is  to  a  great 
extent  fashioned  after  olas^c  models,  and  of 
course  ite  tongue  partakes  of  the  poverty  of  the 
Latin  in  the  materitd  vocabulary ;  in  the  next 
place,  the  Italian  literature  known  to  foreigners 
belongs  chiefly  to  a  period  anterior  to  tie  de- 
velopment of  the  sense  of  landscape  beauty 
and  the  love  of  nature  in  modem  life;  and 
finally,  in  England  and  America,  and  in  a  less 
d^ree  in  northern  continental  Europe,  the 
diffusion  and  importance  of  physical  science, 
of  foreign  commerce,  and  of  i^cnlturai  and 
mechanical  art,  have  made  the  vocabularies 
of  ail  industries  a  part  of  the  common  speech 
of  all  classes,  and  have  consequently  entered 
far  more  largely  into  the  diction  of  social  life, 
of  poetry,  and  of  all  belles-letfjes  literature, 
than  they  have  done  in  Italy. — The  helps  to 
the  study  of  the  Italian  language  are  very  in- 
sufficient Pesavento  has  lately  published  a 
valuable  comparative  view  of  the  structure  of 
Latin  and  Italian,  under  the  title  Metodo  com- 
paraUto  ;  but  few  good  practical  Italian  gram- 
mars, and  only  one  or  two  tolerable  bilingual 
dictionaries  of  Italian  and  other  modern  lan- 
guages, exist;  and  many  hand  dictionaries  with 
Italian  explanations  are  very  deficient  in  ful- 
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ness  and  incorrect  in  definition,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  These  de- 
fects are  be^nning  to  be  felt  by  the  Italian  peo- 
Sle.  Oarena's  Prontuario  and  Palma's  Voeui/o- 
irio  delP  ogrimltitTa  supply  many  a  term  not 
found  in  general  handbooks ;  and  a  series  of 
technical  dictionaries  now  in  preparation  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  government,  of  which 
Canevazzi's  excellent  Yocaholarv)  delP  agri- 
eoltwra  is  tie  first,  will  soon  bring  Italian 
lexicography,  at  least  in  the  material  depart- 
ment, to  a  level  with  that  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean tongues.— LiTEBATrBB.  The  example  of 
the  emperor  Otho  I.  and  Pope  Gregory  V., 
before  mentioned,  while  it  attested  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Italian 
or  lingua  eonmne,  contributed  also  not  a  little 
to  its  being  further  used  and  cultivated  by  all 
classes  in  church  and  state.  Thenceforward  it 
became  the  language  of  the  palace  and  the 
pulpit,  of  deliberative  assemblies  and  law 
courts,  and  of  aU  commercial  and  legal  trans- 
actions. The  Provencal  troubadours,  who 
were  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury from  Sicily  to  the  Alps,  were  superseded 
by  sweeter  and  better  singers  in  the  native 
tongue  of  Italy;  and  the  romantic  exploits  of 
chivalry  and  the  annals  of  the  courts  of  love 
were  written  in  the  popular  idiom.  Thus  the 
growth  and  polish  of  the  Italian  language  were 
the  work  of  religion  and  patriotism.  Frederick 
II.  made  it  the  language  of  his  court  at  Paler- 
mo (1312),  of  the  aiAools  he  founded  in  that  and 
other  cities,  and  of  tiie  nniversity  of  Naples 
(1224),  wliich  owed  to  him  its'  existence.  He, 
his  sons  Enzio  andManfred,  and  his  secretary 
Pietro  delie  Vigne,  wrote  verses  in  it.  A  son- 
net of  Pietro's  is  the  earliest  known  specimen 
of  the  kind,  bnt  several  written  by  the  SiciUan 
Giacopo  da  Lentino  (about  1250)  manifest  a 
much  greater  perfection.  Frederick's  literary 
tastes  excited  emulation  in  the  cities  of  centr^ 
and  northern  Italy.  Guido  Gninicelli,  who 
died  in  1276  and  is  called  by  Dante  "  the  father 
of  me  and  of  my  betters,"  advanced  this  poetic 
form  to  still  higher  perfection,  as  is  evidenced 
by  his  canzone  styled  "  The  Gentle  Heart "  in 
Dante  Eossetti's  "  Early  Italian  Poets  "  (now 
entitled  "Dante  and  his  Circle").  Contem- 
porary with  or  immediately  succeeding  him 
were  Gnido  Ghislieri,  Fahricio,  and  Onesto ; 
Guittone.  d'Arezzo,  .in  Tuscany  (died  1294), 
whose  forty  letters  to  a  friend  fnmish  the 
earliest  specimens  of  the  epistolary  style  in 
Italian;  otlierTuscans,amongthemBonagiunta 
da  Lucca,  Gallo  Pisano,  and  Bmnetto  Floren- 
tine ;  the  Neapolitan  dironicler  Matteo  Spineili, 
who  wrote  the  earhest  Italian  prose  work  of 
importance,  a  history  of  events  from  1247  to 
1268 ;  and  the  Florentine  historian  Eicordano 
Jfalospini  (died  1281),  the  genuineness  of  whose 
works  has  been  questioned  by  recent  critics. 
Brunetto  Latini  (died  in  1294),  the  teacher 
of  Dante,  author  of  the  cycloptedic  work  II 
Temro  and  the  collection  of  didactic  rhymes 
called  the  Teaoretto^  also  belongs  to  this  time; 
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and  fioally  Guido  CavaicaQti  (died  1300),  the 
fciend  of  Dante,  who  surpassed  all  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  learning  and  poiiah.  of  his  phi- 
losophic poems,  and  did  much  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  great  writers  who  followed 
him.  These  authors,  of  whom  little  hut  the 
names  is  now  familiar  to  the  ordinary  stttdent, 
brought  Italian  literature  to  the  beginning  of 
its  moat  brilliant  and  most  glorious  period,  in 
which  Dante  {1265-1831)  was  the  great  master 
spirit.  Brought  up,  hte  all  the  scholars  of  his 
age.  in  the  familiar  use  of  mediteval  Latin, 
his  two  earlier  works  (Be  Monorchia  and  De 
Viilgari  Eloquio)  were  written  in  that  tongue. 
But  he  soon  forsook  it  for  the  Italian,  which 
he  cherished  aa  the  mdn  instrument  of  that 
national  unity  which  was  a  dream  of  his  life. 
His  earliest  poem,  the  Vita  nuotia,  was  writ- 
ten abont  1294 ;  tlie  rest  were  produced  in 
the  following  order :  the  De  MoTUiTchia,  the 
Comito,  the  De  Vulgari  Eloqiiio,  and  finally 
his  crowning  masterpiece,  heside  which  all  his 
previoua  works  become  insignificant,  the  Di- 
vina  Gommedia  (probably  1300-'20),  compri- 
sing the  Inferno,  Purgatorio,  and  Daradiso. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  in- 
fluence of  Dante  upon  the  literature  of  Italy. 
Though  he  did  not  positively  re-create  the 
language  in  which  he  wrote,  he  displayed  for 
the  first  time,  and  with  a  power  that  has  not 
since  been  equalled,  all  its  capabilities,  and  its 


1  of  the  noblest  thought.  The 
Divina  Oommedia,  one  of  the  greatest  poetical 
creations  of  any  age,  had  an  incalculable  effect 
on  the  scholarship,  the  taste,  and  the  literary 
products  not  only  of  Dante's  own  time,  but 
of  all  sQcceeding  periods.  It  was  as  mach  the 
basis  and  foundation  as  the  master  work  of 
Italian  literature.  Chdrs  for  the  expo^tion 
of  the  Divina  Gommedia  were  established  in 
the  14th  century  in  many  Italian  universities, 
Boccaccio  being  appointed  to  the  first,  that  of 
Florence,  in  1873;  and  from  that  time  it  has 
neveF  ceased  to  exercise  a  paramount  influence 
over  Italian  writers.  Francesco  Stabile,  called 
Oecco  d'Aecoli,  a  contemporary  of  Dante,  was 
almost  the  only  writer  who  ever  endeavored  to 
detract  from  the  poet's  fame.  His  satire,  the 
Acerba,  a  witty  but  ill-grounded  attack,  had 
Uttle  permanence.  Dante  had  barely  comple- 
ted his  great  work  when  Petrarch  and  Boccac- 
cio came  to  share  and  confirm  his  literary  su- 
premacy, and  to  form  with  him  that  great  tri- 
umvirate which  gave  to  the  14th  century  its 
glory  in  Italian  literary  history.  Petrarch 
(130t-'H),  distinctively  the  poet  of  love,  was 
still  more,  hke  Dante,  the  poet  of  a  united 
Italy.  His  chief  celebrity  consists  in  his  being 
the  father  of  Italian  lyric  poetry;  in  this  be 
outstripped  all  his  predecessors,  and  has  been 
surpassed  by  no  poet  of  his  country.  He  sang 
all  the  passions,  hopes,  and  memories  of  love, 
aud  lamented  all  the  divisions  and  miseries 
of  Italy.  He,  like  Dante,  preached  to  his 
countrymen  mutual  forgiveness,  peace,    and 
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Q.  His  compositions,  embracing  sonnets, 
songs,  and  "triumphs,"  abound  in  favorite  quo- 
tEitions.  And  yet  his  principal  philosophical 
treatises,  like  his  first  poem,  Africa,  are  in 
Latin,  and  afford  evidence  of  his  great  learn- 
ing, just  philosophical  thought,  and  perfect 
mastery  of  the  language.  But  great  aa  is  the 
praise  due  to  Petrarch  for  the  intrinsic  excel- 
lences of  his  writings,  he  deserves  still  more 
for  his  lofty  patriotic  purpose,  and  the  great 
services  rendered  in  promoting  the  revival  of 
sound  learning.  Giovanni  Boccaccio  (1818-'75), 
the  third  in  this  great  literary  triumvirate, 
was  the  ardent  admirer  and  sentimental  biogra- 
pher of  Dante,  the  warm  friend  of  Petrarch, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  the  prot^g^ 
of  the  accomplished  and  luckless  queen  Jo- 
anna I.,  granddaughter  of  Robert  of  Anjoa, 
kii^  of  Naples.  Like  Frederick  II.,  Robert 
had  been  the  munificent  protector  of  Italian 
art  and  literature,  and  tike  him  cherished  the 
Tuscan  direct,  in  which  he  left  several  com- 
positions. Boccaccio's  Tesetde  was  written  in 
ottai>a  rima,  which  was  known  in  Sicily  before 
him,  and  which  he  perfected.  This  and  a 
prose  romance  were  his  earliest  compodtions. 
Several  works  in  Latin  followed.  In  1352  ap- 
peared his  Decameroiie,  or  "Ten  Days'  Enter- 
tainment," so  called  because  each  of  the  seven 
ladies  and  three  young  men  introduced  into  it 
relates  a  story  each  day,  thus  producing  100 
stories  in  10  days.  This  work  is  regarded  as 
the  purest  specimen  of  prose  of  which  the  Ital- 
ian language  could  boast  until  that  day;  but 
its  graces  of  composition  too  often  adorn  the 
most  licentious  descriptions.  Boccaccio's  sto- 
ries must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Gento 
notetle  antiehe,  "A Hundred  Ancient  Tales," 
which  are  pai'tiy  written  from  the  Decamerone, 
and  partly  from  older  popular  stories,  but  all 
free  from  indelicacy,  and  narrated  with  great 
simplicity.  Franco  Sacohetti  of  Florence  (died 
about  ISOO)  emulated  the  style  of  Boccaccio, 
and  composed  in  a  pure  and  elegant  diction 
SOO  tales,  of  which  258  are  still  extant,  pub- 
lished in  the  be^ning  of  the  18th  century. 
Another  Florentme,  Ser  Giovanni,  left  the 
Pecorone,  a  collection  of  50  similar  stories. 
The  Storia  fiorentina  of  Dino  Compagui,  em- 
bracing the  annals  of  Florence  from  1280  to 
1312,  IS  considered  by  modern  critics  as  of 
doubtful  authenticity.  Of  the  work  of  Gio- 
vanni Viiloni,  which  embodied  the  history  of 
Florence  from  its  foundation  till  a  few  years 
before  the  author's  death  in  1848,  only  that 
part  is  conwdered  trustworthy  which  treats  of 
the  author's  own  time.  This  work  was  con- 
tinued by  Giovanni's  brother,  Matteo,  down  to 
1363,  and  to  1865  by  Filippo,  Matteo's  son, 
who  also  wrote  biographies  of  illustrious  Flor- 
entines. Of  ascetic  works  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, the  first  known  esample  is  the  ^ecckio 
della  i>era  pemtema  of  Giacopo  Passavanti 
(died  in  1357),  which  is  comparable  for  purity 
and  grace  of  diction  with  the  Decamerone. 
Passavanti's  was  followed  by  similar  treatises 
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and  Agnolo  Pandolfini.— Most  of  the  men  who 
flounced  in  the  14tli  and  15th  centuries  were 
not  distinguished  like  Dante  and  Petrarch  for 
creative  genius,  but  delighted  rather  in  repro- 
ducing and  commentiDg  on  the  authors  of  an- 
tiquity. The  printing  press,  invented  in  Ger- 
many, was  most  nsefuHy  employed  in  Venice, 
Bologna,  and  Rome,  in  multipiying  copies  of 
the  ancient!  authors,  corrected  by  learned 
scholars.  To  the  passion  for  discovering  and 
publishing  new  manasoripts  was  joined  that 
of  finding  and  interpreting  ancient  monuments, 
modala,  inscriptiona,  and  sculptures.  Only  the 
first  steps  toward  a  new  civilization  had  been 
taken  by  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  The  in- 
troduction of  the  mariner's  needle  by  Plavio 
Gioja  bad  opened  the  ocean  to  the  Europeans ; 
the  travels  o£  Marco  Polo  had  awakened  that 
curiosity  concerning  the  way  to  the  East  In- 
dies which  led  Columbus  to  the  discovery  of 
the  new  world ;  the  Arabic  numerals  had  been 
substituted  in  Italy  for  the  Boman ;  academies 
were  established  to  nurture  the  love  of  letters, 
and  courts  became  an  asylum  for  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men ;  and  the  popes  in  Bomo,  the 
Medici  in  Florence,  the  houses  of  the  Visconti 
and  the  Sforzas  in  Milan,  and  of  the  Gonzagas 
and  Estes  in  Mantna  and  Ferrara,  became  pro- 
tectors of  literature  and  the  arts.  Pope  Nicho- 
las V.  is  especially  distinguished  for  the  en- 
couragement which  ijo  gave  to  every  branch 
of  learning.  It  was  under  his  liberal  protec- 
tion that  Prancesco  Filelfo  translated  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  into  Latin  verse.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  numerous  courts-  in 
Italy;  hundreds  o£  authors  found  employment 
and  support ;  and  the  advantages  of  literatare 
were  to  some  degree  extended  among  the  peo- 
ple. Alfonso  of  Aragon,  Mng  of  Naples,  is 
eminent  among  these  Mecsenas-like  patrons. 
Montefeltro  of  Urhino,  the  house  of  Bentivo- 

flio  in  Bologna,  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  and 
rancesco  Sforza  vied  with  the  Medici  and 
the  house  of  Este  in  protecting  letters  and 
^ving  an  asylum  to  those  exiled  Greeks  who 
brought  to  Italy  their  learning  and  advanced 
culture.  Lodovioo  Sforza,  snmamed'il  Moro, 
invited  to  his  court  in  Lomhardy  many  learned 
men,  painters,  and  architects,  among  whom 
were  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Bramante,  patron- 
ized the  university  of  Pavia,  granting  it  many 
privileges,  and  opened  schools  in  Milan,  to  which 
most  renowned,  professors  gave  distinction. 
Gian  Francesco  Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Mantua, 
invited  Vittorino  da  Feltre  to  instruct  his  sons, 
and  the  school  which  he  opened  was  frequented 
by  young  men  from  Greece,  Germany,  and 
France.  The  example  of  the  houses  of  Este 
and  Gonzaga  was  imitated  by  the  duk^  of  Sa- 
voy, who  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
founded  the  nniveraity  of  Turin.  But  the 
most  iUusti'ious  of  the  patrons  of  letters  was 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  rose  to  preeminence 
among  the  noble  families  of  Europe.  Hefound- 
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ed  one  library  in  Venice  (the  Laurcntian)  and 
three  in  Florence,  and  established  the  first 
academy  for  the  study  and  promulgation  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy.  Pico  delia  Mirandola 
and  Cristoforo  Landino  exercised  the  happiest 
influence  in  advancing  and  creating  a  popular 
esteem  for  knowledge,  and  especiaUy  in  exci- 
ing  the  Florentine  youth  to  an  enthusiasm  for 
it.  The  former  was  almost  unrivalled  in  eru- 
dition, being  profoundly  versed  in  numerous 
languages,  in  metaphysics,  and  in  mathematics. 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (died  in  1492)  greatly  and 
variously  increased  the  glory  which  his  grand- 
father had  acquired  in  the  culture  of  learning. 
But  the  taste  for  Latin  composition  agdn  he- 
came  predominant,  and  Italian  was  at  this  pe- 
riod hardly  used  at  all  in  writing;  it  was  even 
disdained  for  legal  documents,  and  ils  develop- 
ment was  arrested  by  a  boundless  reverence  for 
antiquity.  But  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  may 
be  considered  the  reviver  of  Italian  literature, 
and  was  even  called  its  father.  Most  esteem- 
ed for  his  virtues  and  manners,  he  enriched  li- 
braries, aided  in  founding  a  Platonic  academy 
in  Florence,  reopened  the  university  of  Pisa, 
collected  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  pro- 
moted the  study  of  the  popular  poetry,  and 
wrote  himself  many  admired  pieces  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  taste.  Hisifeici*  da 
BaTbeHno  is  the  first  example  of  It^ian  rnBlJc 
poetry,  and  his  Gompagnia  del  Mantellaedo 
seems  to  have  given  the  first  idea  of  Italian 
satire  in  terai  rima.  Under  him  Florence  be- 
came a  new  Athens.  Angelo  Poliziano  (1454- 
'94)  enjoyed  the  fiiendship  of  Lorenzo,  attained 
to  great  erudition,  and  was  an  elegant  writer 
both  in  Italian  andLatin.  Hismoatcelebratod 
works  are  the  Gioatra  and  the  Orfeo  (the  first 
regular  and  consistent  Italian  drama),  which 
wereimitatedevenbyAriostoandXasso.  Con- 
temporary poets  of  less  note  were  Bnrchiello, 
Girolamo  Benivieni,  and  Giusto  de'  Oonti.  To. 
the  various  kinds  of  composition  which  have 
thus  far  appeared  must  now  be  added  some 
epics.  Of  the  brothers  Bernardo,  Luca,  and 
Lnigi  Pnlci,  only  the  last  (1431-87)  achieved 
lasting  eminence  in  poetry.  His  Morgante 
Maggiore,  burlesque  and  fantastic,  opens  the 
briUiant  Italian  series  of  romantic  poems  of 
chivalry.  It  belongs  to  the  circle  of  legends 
concerning  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins,  but 
degrades  the  primitive  simple  faith  in  them  by 
persiflage.  Tne  MamhrioMo  of  Oieco  da  Fer- 
rara deserves  to  be  mentioned  and  compared 
with  the  Morgante.  The  best  of  the  romantic 
poems  of  the  IBth  century  is  the  Orlando  in- 
namorato  of  Boiardo,  which  introduced  ma- 
terials so  beautiful  and  so  va&t  as  to  induce 
Ariosto  to  follow  in  the  same  path.  To  sus- 
tain the  marvels  of  his  subject,  he  employed 
magicians  and  fairies  in  connection  with  the 
classic  divinities,  and  beneath  the  veil  of  poetry 
he  represented  the  most  useful  truths  of  phi- 
losophy. The  Orlando  innamorato  was  left 
incomplete,  and  tlie  ori^nal  has  become  rare 
even  in  Italy,  on  account  of  its  rude  and  an- 
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tique  diction.  Its  tone  is  mucli  modified  in  the 
elegant  version  of  it  by  Francesco  Berni,  wliicli 
has  enjoyed  the  most  general  favor.  The 
prose  literature  was  enriched  by  tie  writings 
of  two  artists;  Leone  Battista  Alberti,  the 
author  of  a  dialogne  Bella  famiglia,  contain- 
ing philosophical  precepts  for  domestic  life  and 
the  education  -of  children,  and  of  treatises  on 
painting  and  architecture  which  gained  him 
the  narae  of  the  Italiaa  VitiTivins;  and  the 
renowned  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1518),  at 
once  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  mathemati- 
cian, musician,  the  best  extemporaneous  poet 
of  his  time,  and  the  author  of  a  Trattato  della 
pittuTa,  wnioh  reveals  both  hia  scientific  and 
artistic  knowledge,  and  is  a  classical  authority 
on  the  use  of  terms  pertaining  to  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Numerous  historians  also  belong  to 
this  age,  Pandolfo  Oollenuccio  was  the  first 
to  write  an  esteemed  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  Kaples,  revived  and  corrected  the  taste 
for  comedy,  founded  the  first  museum  of  nat- 
ural history  in  Europe,  and  wrote  dialogues 
after  the  manner  of  Lucian,  and  the  solemn 
Inno  alia  morte.  Historians  of  travels  were 
the  Genoese  Giorgio  Interiano  and  the  Ve- 
netian Cadamosto,  who  give  the  oldest  narra- 
tives of  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  and  the 
Elorentine  Amerigo  Vespucci.  Aldo  Manndo 
(Aldus  Manutius)  rendered  signal  services  to  let^ 
tera,  and  gained  a  European  repute  bj  the  care 
and  taste  with  which  he  published  the  classics. 
— The  16th  century,  the  einquecento  of  the 
Italians,  is  known  as  in  many  respects  the 
golden  age  of  Italian  Uteratare  and  art  Leo 
X.  was  on  the  papal  throne  what  hia  father 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  had  been  in  Tuscany, 
tl:e  munificent  patron  of  artists  and  men  of 
letters ;  and  the  other  sovereigns  of  Italy  vied 
with  the  popes  in  this  liberal  patronage.  But 
if  the  writers  patronized  by  them,  and  breath- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  their  courts,  gave  evi- 
dence of  improved  taste  and  more  exquisite 
perfection  of  form,  they  manifested  also  not  a 
little  of  servility.  The  native  literature  of  the 
two  preceding  centuries  had  sprung  up  and 
flourished  amid  free  institutions,  and  was  the 
expression  of  the  popular  mind  and  heart 
Men  of  letters  in  the  16th  century  were  for 
the  most  part  the  hirelings  of  princes,  and  lit- 
erature became  a  courtly  exercise.  In  poetry 
Ariosto  (1474-1533)  stands  preeminent  The 
protSg6  of  the  dukes  of  Ferrara,  he  aims 
at  describing  in  his  romantic  epic,  Orlando 
furioio,  the  origin  of  the  house  of  Este. 
Tasso  prwses  him  for  fertility  of  invention 
and  propriety  of  treatment,  Ariosto  wrot« 
also  satires  on  the  rulers  and  polities  of  the 
age,  and  two  comedies,  for  the  performance  of 
which  a  theatre  was  constructed  by  the  poet's 
patrons.  A  number  of  other  writers,  carried 
away  by  his  success,  attempted  epic  compoai- 
Uons,  among  which  are  Aiamanni's  Girone  il 
coTteae  and  Aoarchide,  Valvasone's  AngeUide, 
which  is  thought  to  have  su^ested  to  JTilton 
the  conception  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Tria- 
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sino's  (1478-15o0)  Italia  liheTata  dai  QoUi, 
a  poor  imitation  of  Homer,  Bi'usantini's  Aiige- 
lica  innamorata,  the  Guerino  mesckino  of  Tul- 
lia  d'Arr^ona,  and  the  Awadigi  of  the  Berga- 
mese  Bernardo  Tasso,  Bnt  nearest  in  excel- 
lence to  Ariosto  comes  Bemardo''s  son,  Tor- 
qaato  Tasso  (1544r-^95),  who  aimed  at  combi- 
ning in  his  Gerusalemme  liierata  the  epic  gran- 
deur of  Vir^  with  the  lighter  graces  of  the 
romantic  muse.  His  Einaldo  and  Aminta  are 
also  full  of  poetic  beauty.  The  success  of  Ari- 
osto in  comedy  had  awakened  zeal  for  drama- 
tic composition.  Trissino  produced  Sofoimba, 
the  first  Italian  tragedy  of  high  merit,  and 
Encellai  his  Eosmunda  and  Oreste,  represented 
at  the  expense  of  Leo  X.  Superior  in  merit 
to  these  are  the  tragedies  Tallia  by  M&rtelli, 
Canace  by  Sperone  Speroni,  TorrUmoTido  by 
Torquato  Tasso,  and  Edi^o  by  Andrea  dell' 
Anguiilara,  all  moulded  on  the  Greek  drama. 
In  comedy  the  Italian  authors  of  this  centnry 
were  the  servile  imitators  of  Plautus  and  Te- 
rence. In  high  comedy  (eommedia  enidita)  the 
best  examples  are  the  Calandra  of  Cardinal 
Bibbieni^  tiie  CoMaria  Mid  Suppositi  of  Ari- 
osto, and  the  Madragola  and  Clixia  of  Uachi- 
avelli.  To  the  Florentines  belongs  the  inven- 
tion of  the  opera,  I>aphne,  the  first  ever  writ- 
ten, having  been  represented  in  1597;  the 
words  were  from  tlie  pen  of  Einnccini,  and  . 
the  music  from  that  ol  Peri.  The  melodramas 
of  the  Modenese  Orazio  Veechio  are  conadered 
by  Muratori  as  the  beginning  of  modern  opera. 
In  pastoral  poetry,  beades  the  Aminta  of  Tas- 
so, this  age  boasts  of  Guarini's  Paitor  fid^ 
and  Sannazzaro's  Arcadia.  The  chief  didactic 
poems  are  the  Api  of  Giovanni  Eucellai,  the 
Ndvigasimie  of  Bemiu^ino  Baibi,  the  C'oltiva- 
ziouB  of  Alamanni,  and  the  Oaccia  of  Valva- 
sone.  Aschool  of  burlesque  poetry  arose  about 
1520,  named  genere  herneaco  after  Berni,  whose 
Orlando  innamcrato  unites  grace,  elegance, 
and  originality.  In  satire  the  first  place  belongs 
to  Ariosto,  after  whom  may  be  mentioned  Er- 
cole  Bentivoglio  and  Filippo  Nerii.  Imgi  Ala- 
manni, lite  Pietro  Aretino,  whose  versatile  tal- 
ent led  him  to  write  on  many  subjects,  is  chief- 
ly known  for  his  indelicacy.  Macaronic  XK>etry 
owed  its  invention  or  its  happiest  improvement 
to  Teofilo  Folengo  (died  in  1544),  known  as 
Merlino  Oocajo.  Angelo  di  Oostanzo's  sonnets 
are  models  of  perfeclion,  which  Michel  Angelo 
nobly  emulated,  while  Bembo  aimed  like  them 
at  popularizing  the  language  of  Dante  amoi^ 
the  learned.  Annibale  Oaro  gained  great  praise 
for  hia  translation  of  Virgil  and  his  original 
compositions.  Bernardo  Davanzati's  version 
of  Tacitus  is  thought  to  surpass  the  original  in 
conciseness  and  energy ;  he  also  wrote  a  history 
of  the  reformation  in  England.  To  Vittoria 
Oolonna  (1490-1547),  among  the  women  of  this 
century,  Ariosto  awarded  Sie  palm  of  poeti- 
cal excellence.  An  important  place  in  the  ht- 
eratnre  is  held  by  political  writers,  foremost 
among  whom  was  Machiavelli  (1469-1537).  A 
dramatist  and  historian  of   Florence,  he  is 
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chiefly  known  as  a  profonnd  and  philosophical 
statesman  by  his  discourses  on  Livy,  his  dia- 
logues on  the  art  of  war,  and  especially  by  his 
Principe,  a  manual  o£  government,  which  was 
constantly  in  the  hands  of  snch  soverei^a  as 
Oharles  V.  and  Sistus  V.,  and  the  real  mtent 
and  character  of  which  has  been  long  in  dis- 
pute. His  style  is  marked  by  simplicity, 
strength,  thot^ht,  and  a  rare  but  felicitous  use 
of  ornament.  Other  political  writings  were 
the  Bagime  di  »lato  of  Botero,  and  the  Bepuh- 
hUca  fioretifitia  of  Giannotti.  Nearer  to  Ma- 
chiavelH  in  merit  was  Paruta  (1540-'98),  the 
author  of  Ditconi  politki,  and  of  a  treatise 
Delia  perfesione  delta  vita  cimle.  The  moat 
renowned  of  Italian  historians  is  Guicciardini 
(1482-1640),  whose  work,  embracing  the  pe- 
riod from  1490  to  1634,  is  esteemed  for  im- 
partiality, but  la  difFnse  and  tedious.  Paolo 
Giovio  wrote  in  Latin  a  partisan  history  of  his 
own  time.  Historians  of  Florence  were  Nar- 
di,  Varchi,  Nerli,  Segni,  Capponi,  and  Scipione 
Ammirato ;  the  StoriejloTenUTie  of  the  last  ex- 
tends from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  1574. 
Historians  of  Venice  were  Bembo  {I470-1547J, 
Paruta,  and  Contarini;  of  Genoa,  Giustiniani, 
Bonfadio,  and  Foglietta;  of  Ferrara,  Cinzio 
and  Falletti ;  and  of  Naples,  Oostanzo,  Porzio 
{La  ooTtgiuTOiione  dei  haroni,  &o.),  and  Snra- 
monte.  General  histories  were  written  by 
Giambnilari  and  AdriaaL  The  splendor  of  the 
fine  arts  in  this  century  gave  occasion  for  his- 
torians of  art,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Va- 
sari  (1513-74),  whose  lives  of  the  most  excel- 
lent painters,  senlptora,  and  architects  of  Italy 
are  written  with  naturalness  and  grace,  and 
contdn  interesting  notices  of  prominent  Ital- 
ian works  of  art.  The  autobiography  of  the 
Florentine  goldsmith  Benvennto  Cellini,  one 
of  the  liveUest  books  in  the  Uteratore,  not  only 
recounts  his  own  fortunes,  hut  gives  curious 
notices  of  the  courts  of  Eome,  Florence,  and 
France.  He  wrote  also  valuable  treatises  on 
jewelry  and  sculpture.  Works  on  painting 
were  written  by  Bernardino  Oampi  of  Cremo- 
na, Lomazzo  of  Milan,  and  Armenmo  of  Paen- 
za.  Vignola  and  Palladio  gained  distinction  as 
writers  on  architecture,  and  Marchi  by  a  trea- 
tise on  military  architecture.  Philosophy  now 
began  to  assume  an  independence  of  the  scholas- 
tics, and  Girolamo  Cardan  and  Giordano  Brnno 
ventured  upon  tie  boldest  speculations.  Math- 
ematics were  cultivated  by  Tartaglia,  Cardan, 
and  others.  The  InsUtuzione  di  tutta  la  vita 
deW  uomo  of  Alessandro  Kccolomini  treats  of 
education,  marriage,  the  government  of  a  fun- 
ily,  and  the  chief  end  of  man.  The  Cortigia- 
w)  of  Oastiglione  (1478-1528)  has  rare  hterary 
merits,  making  courtesy  the  theme  of  many 
learned  and  weighty  reflections.  Numerous 
novehsts  now  flourished,  among  whom  Ban- 
dello  holds  the  first  rank,  his  ^ovelle  being 
chiefly  founded  on  real  and  common  events. 
The  novels  of  the  monk  Firenzuola  and  the 
Cene  of  Lasoa  are  both  elegant  and  indelicate. 
Vettori  and  SaJviati  commented  on  the  older 
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entine  authors  were  excluded  from,  i 
Tasso  was  not  admitted  as  an  anthority. — In 
the  I7th  century  tlie  natural  sciences  especially 
flourished.  Under  able  patrons,  the  principal  of 
whom  was  Grand  Dake  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany, 
the  Italian  universities  attained  unprecedented 
celebrity.  Scientific  academies  were  founded 
in  Borne,  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Naples;  the 
Florentine  accademia  del  Cimento  embraced  the 
most  illustrious  savants  of  the  time,  and  pub- 
lished important  accounts  of  its  researches. 
Preeminent  among  phOosophers  was  GalOeo 
(1564^1642),  who  was  denounced  as  an  inno- 
vator, and  maintained  the  Copemican  system 
only  at  his  peril.  His  Dialoghi  and  other  works 
are  written  with  elegance,  his  style  and  taste 
having  been  formed  by  reading  Ariosto.  His 
most  noted  pupils  were  Tiviani,  Torricelli,  and 
Castelli;  and  conl«mporary  physicists  were 
Borelli,  Malpighi,  Belhni,  and  Francesco  Eedi. 
The  learned  and  philosophical  jurisconsult  Vin- 
cenzo  Gravioa  attracted  scholars  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  to  his  lectures  in  Eome  on  public 
law,  contained  in  his  Ortgine  del  diritto  civile 
and  other  publications.  The  greatest  histo- 
rians were  Sarpi,  Davila,  Bentivoglio,  and  Pal- 
lavidni.  Sarpi  (died  in  1628),  the  defender 
of  the  republic  of  Venice  in  its  contest  with 
the  holy  see,  wrote  an  anri-papal  and  spirited 
history  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  was  re- 
plied to  by  Pallavicini  in  a  work  on  the  same 
subject.  Davila,  after  16  years'  residence  in 
France,  narrated  the  civil  wars  of  that  coimtry 
in  a  work  esteemed  for  its  truthfulness,  and  in 
respect  of  style  one  of  the  best  Italian  histories. 
Bentivoglio,  the  papal  nuncio  in  Flanders, 
wrote  of  the  Flemish  wars  of  his  time,  many 
of  the  heroes  of  which  he  knew  personally, 
Baldinncci,  Dati,  and  Scamozzi  were  historians 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  Cinelli  and  Boocalini  of 
literature,  while  Bianchi  treated  important  his- 
torical problems  as  to  migrations,  colonies, 
voyages,  and  the  ori^n  of  monarchies  and  re- 
publics. Montecucculi,  the  military  antagonist 
of  Turenne,  acquired  distinction  as  an  author 
by  his  aphorisms  on  the  art  of  war.  The 
Jesuit  Bartoli  wrote  the  history  of  his  society, 
and  the  sermons  of  the  Jesnit  Segneri  were 
unrivalled  in  eloquence.  Pietro  della  Valle 
(died  in  1652)  described  his  travels  (  Viaggi)  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  India.  The  first  Italian 
literary  journal,  the  Giomale  de'  letterati,  was 
established  in  Eome  in  1668.  A  want  of  natu- 
ralness and  truthfulness  marked  the  poetry  of 
the  age ;  estemal  delineations,  triflii^  details, 
conceits,  and  plays  upon  words  were  the  lead- 
ing objects  of  the  poets.  At  their  head  was 
Marini  of  Naples  (died  in  1625),  who  was  ad- 
mired not  only  in  Italy  but  in  France  and 
Spain,  and  originated  the  poetical  school  of  the 
Marinists,  by  which  only  his  faults  were  imi- 
tated.   Among  his  contemporaries  and  sue- 
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cessors  were  Chiabrem,  Guidi,  Tassoni,  and 
Marchetti.  The  foundation  of  the  academy  of 
Arcadiana  in  Rome  in  1690  by  Crescimbeni 
and  Gravina  introduced  an  afEectation  of  pas- 
toral sentiments  and  habits  in  place  of  Mari- 
nism.  Menzini,  Zappi,  Haggi,  Lemene,  Salva- 
tor  Rosa,  and  Bracciolini  wrote  satirical,  ero- 
tic, and  facetious  verses.  Throughout  the  ITth 
and  18th  centnriea  the  opera  was  the  favorite 
Italian  exhibition.  It  had  loi^  been  produced 
with  theatrical  and  inuwcal  splendor,  when 
Zeno  of  Venice  (died  in  17S0),  and  especially 
Trapassi,  called  Metastasio  (died  in  1783),  wrote 
operatic  plays  having  remarkable  poetical  mer- 
its.— TVhea  early  in  the  18th  centnrj  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession  raged  in  Italy,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  fell  beneath  the  scep- 
tre of  the  infante  Don  Carlos,  and  afterward 
of  Ferdinand  III.,  literature  and  the  sciences 
were  cultivated  with  renewed  vigor.  Naples 
produced  Giaanone,  distinguished  in  the  de- 
partment of  history,  Oapasso  in  literature,  Ci- 
rillo  in  medicine,  Mazoc«hi  in  archaeology,  Ge- 
novesi  in  political  eeonoray,  one  Gagliani  in 
architecture,  and  another  in  domestic  economy 
and  philology.  Rlan^eti  rivalled  Montesquieu 
in  the  philosophy  of  lef^slation ;  Pagano  wrote 
on  the  crimind  hiw ;  Foli  distinguished  himself 
in  the  positive  sciences;  Maffei  both  in  his- 
tory and  poetry.  The  university  of  Bologna 
was  now  in  its  splendor,  its  academy  of  sci- 
ences taking  the  name  of  "The  Institute." 
Maragli,  Stratico,  Oesarotti,  Foscarini,  the 
brothers  Gozzi,  Morelli,  Pompei,  Lorenzi,  Maz- 
znehelii,  and  Serassi  made  the  city  of  Venice 
illustrious ;  but  political  jealousy  prevented  lie 
culture  of  the  eoonomicat  and  legislative  sci- 
ences there,  which  under  Beccaria  and  others 
were  malting  great  progress  in  other  parts  of 
Italy.  In  Tuscany,  the  famous  French  ency- 
clopedia was  republished.  In  the  citios  of 
Lombardy  flourished  Scopoli,  Fontana,  Tissot, 
Spallanzani,  Bertola,  Villa,  Natali,  Volta,  Scar- 
pa, Tarabnrini,  Pariui,  Beccaria,  Verri,  Landri- 
ani,  Maria  Agaea,  Carli,  and  others,  devoted 
to  literature,  art,  science,  and  the  development 
of  political  and  ethical  principles.  Bodoni 
rinsed  the  ait  of  typography  to  an  admirable 
elegance.  Prominent  among  the  patrons  of 
literature  was  Victor  Amadcus  II.  of  Savoy. 
The  Italian  drama  had  as  yet  attained  to  excel- 
lence only  in  the  ojpera,  and  lacked  superior 
tragedies  and  comedies.  It  received  an  impulse 
in  the  17th  century  from  the  French  theatre, 
Martelli  of  Bologna  {died  in  1737)  being  the 
first  who  attempted  to  naturalize  not  only  the 
structure  of  French  tragedy  but  the  Alexan- 
drine verse.  The  Merope  of  MafEei  was  the  best 
tragedy  produced  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.  A  greater  influence  was  exerted  upon 
his  age  and  upon  literature  by  Alfleri  (1749- 
1803),  the  head  of  an  important  school  of 
tragedy.  Hostile  alike  to  the  operatic  lightness 
of  the  Italian  drama  and  to  the  formal  and 
complicated  intrigues  of  the  French,  he  went 
to  an  opposite  extreme,  demanding  in  tragedy 
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botli  the  utmost  intensity  of  passion  and  the 
utmost  simplicity  of  treatment.  He  was  the 
poet  of  energetic  action  and  profound  thought 
and  feeling,  as  Metastasio  was  of  love.  Absn- 
doning  the  customs  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
he  revived  the  simple  sublimity  of  the  Greek 
stage,  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  favor- 
ite studies,  and  which  was  removed  alike  from 
French  effeminacy  and  Spanish  extravagance. 
A  reformation  in  the  Italian  comedy  was  mean- 
time effected  by  Goldoni  (1707-'83),  the  only 
genuine  comic  poet  that  Italy  can  boast,  who 
eoi^ht  in  imitation  of  Moli^e  to  substitute  for 
the  eommedia  deW  arte  a  natural  comedy  of 
manners.  In  his  efiorta  to  pve  to  the  stage  a 
more  human  and  real  character  by  ridding  it 
of  the  traditional  masks  of  the  harlequin,  pan- 
taloon, and  other  stock  characters,  he  had  to 
contend  especially  against  Chiari  and  Carlo 
Gozzi.  The  example  of  Kotzebue  and  Iffland 
gave  rise  to  a  lachrymose  school  of  dramatic 
composition,  maintained  by  Avclloni,  Gualzet- 
ti,Greppi,  and  especially  by  Federiei.  The  most 
illustrious  historians  were  Muratori  (died  in 
ITBO),  MafEei,  Deninn,  Mazzuchelli,  Tiraboschi, 
and  Lanzi  (died  in  1810).  The  Annali  d' Italia, 
Terona  illvatrata,  Eevolwioni  ffltalia,  SeriU 
tori  d^Italia,  Storia  della  letteratura  d^Italia, 
and  the  Sioria  pittorica  (PltaXia  were  respec- 
tively their  best  works.  The  writings  of  Mu- 
ratori and  llraboschi  still  maintiun  their  repu- 
tation botli  for  erudition  and  criticism.  In 
archteology,  the  names  of  Fabretti,  Gori,  Maz- 
zocchi,  Martorelli,  Passeri,  and  Carli  were  dis- 
tinguished. Campanelia  continued  the  philo- 
sophical movement  of  Bruno  in  opposition  to 
scholasticism,  and  Vico  (1688-1744)  founded 
the  new  science  of  the  philosophy  of  history ; 
his  Scienia  nuova  is  a  view  of  general  historj*, 
founded  on  the  idea  of  Divine  Providence  and 
the  essential  elements  of  the  common  nature 
of  man.  Gasparo  Gozzi,  Algarotti,  Buonafede, 
Vanetti,  Tartarotti,  and  Alessandro  Verri  also 
added  to  the  glory  of  the  literature  by  aban- 
doning the  pedantic  style  that  had  been  in 
vogue  and  introducing  an  acquaintance  with 
foreign  ideas  and  productions.  Baretti  con- 
tributed to  the  revival  of  good  taste  by  ridicu- 
ling the  Arcadians.  Parini  (lT39-'99)  excelled 
in  satirical  poetry,  his  Giorno  being  as  remark- 
able for  elegance  as  for  severity  upon  the 
effeminate  life  of  the  wealthy  Milanese  no- 
bles. Among  the  works  of  Cesarottl  was  a 
translation  of  Ossian,  esteemed  in  many  re- 
spects among  the  happiest  productions  in  the 
language,  and  which  Alfieri  confessed  to  have 
been  of  service  to  him  in  the  composition  of 
his  tragedies. — The  political  and  military  move- 
ments in  Europe  of  the  last  decade  of  the  18th 
century  occasioned  a  regeneration  not  only  of 
the  literature  but  of  the  national  spirit  of  the 
Italians.  The  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
rivals  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  presenting  Canova, 
Longhi,  Cicognara,  Appiani,  and  Beltrami  in 
the  fine  arts;  Monti,  Poscoio,  Pindemonte 
(partly  contemporary  with  whom  was  Alfie- 
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Q  literature ;  and  VoUa,  Melchiorre  Gioja, 
L,  Scarpa,  SpaDanzani,  and  Oriani  in 
tiie  sciences.  The  author  who  doubtless  exert- 
ed the  greatest  influence  on  the  regeneration 
of  poetry  was  Vincenzo  Monti  (1764-1898), 
who  in  tie  contest  between  the  clasaic  and  the 
romantic  tendencies  favored  the  former,  and 
in  the  contest  between  the  GaiUcists,  or  imita- 
tors of  the  French  literature  and  idioms,  and 
the  pnrists,  who  made  Petrarch,  Dante,  and 
the  other  old  Italian  masters  their  models, 
sided  with  the  latter.  His  poema,  as  Baevilli' 
ana  and  Feroniade,  his  tragedies,  as  Oaleotto 
Manfredi,  his  elegy  Maseheroniana,  the  Pro- 
po»ta,  in  which  he  disputed  the  restrictions 
which  the  Delia  Cruscans  had  fastened  upon 
the  language,  and  his  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
alike  display  an  admirable  and  nervous_  style. 
Two  works  of  Monti  deserve  special  mention, 
his  Basmlliana  and  Prometeo.  The  former, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  Basseville,  a-  French 
revolntionist^  is  condemned  to  travel  through 
France  under  the  guidance  of  an  angel,  wit- 
nessing the  suffering  resulting  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principles  he  advocated,  is  in  many 
respects  an  imitation  of  the  Divina  Commiedia. 
It  IS  filled  with  remarkable  poetical  descrip- 
tions, presented  with  intense  dramatic  vividness. 
The  Prometeo  (1797)  is  also  a  close  imitation 
of  I>ant«,  and  is  in  effect  an  apotheosis  of  Napo- 
leon as  the  impersonation  of  might  and  virtue, 
Pindemonte  also  made  alight  and  graceful  ver- 
sion of  the  Odjssey,  and  in  his  original  poems  es- 
pecially lamented  tie  desolation  of  his  country. 
Ugo  Foscolo  (1T77-183T)  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Alfleri.  His  Ultime  lettere  di  Jaeopo  OrtU, 
a  political  and  passionate  romanco  in  imitation 
of  Gootie's  Wertker,  is  supposed  to  describe 
His  own  troubled  life.  He  wrote  the  lyric  / 
sepoleri,  and  other  works  in  prose  and  verse, 
remarkable  boti  for  power  and  beauty.  Mez- 
aanotte  celebrated  in  verse  the  straggle  of  the 
modem  Greeks  for  liberty,  regarding  it  not  only 
as  a  political  but  as  a  rehgious  conflict  between 
Christianity  and  Islamism,  The  lyrical  poems 
of  Leopardi  (died  in  1837)  are  highly  esteemed. 
Among  the  epic  and  didactic  poets  were  Botta, 
Eicci,  Bagnoli,  Arid,  Grossi,  Sestini,  Panunti, 
and  Lorenzi.  Antonio  Cesari  (died  in  1838) 
was  the  chief  of  the  Trecentists,  a  school  which 
carried  its  love  of  the  Italian  authors  of  the 
14th  century  to  affectation.  Stratico  published 
a  dictionary  containing  only  the  words  used  by 
the  Marinist  authors.  Prati,  Aleardi,  and  the 
versatile  priest,  dramatist,  and  journalist  Dali' 
Ongaro  (died  in  1873),  are  among  the  best  Ital- 
ian lyric  poets  of  our  time.  The  conte  Giraud, 
a  Roman  by  birti  but  of  French  parentage,  re- 
vived ItiJian  comedy  at  the  beginmng  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  aimed  at  imitating  both  Goldoni  and 
MoKre.  He  did  not  try  however  to  reproduce 
anything  like  the  Tarti^fe  or  the  Miaanthrcpe, 
but  took  as  his  model  the  BouTgeow  gentil- 
homme  and  other  low  comedies  of  the  French 
master.  To  this  class  belong  the  numerous 
dramas  of  Giraud,  chief  among  which  is  L'Ajc 
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nelP  imha/razso ;  this  and  II  prognosticante 
fanatieOf  La  capHciosa  M^fusa,  and  Ben  De- 
eiderv),  are  iis  best  comedies ;  the  others  be- 
long to  the  low  amusing  type  introduced  by 
Eugene  Scribe.  Less  amusmg  tlian  Girand, 
but  superior  to  him  in  eveiy  otier  respect,  is 
Alberto  Nota,  who  has  equalled  Goldoni  in 
dramatic  excellence,  and  surpassed  him  as  a 
writer.  In  1808  his  Iprimipaiai  al  wal  eo»- 
tume  was  played  in  Turin,  and  in  1813  he 
brought  out  iis  Filotofo  ceUhe,  which  greatly 
he^htened  his  reputation.  Both  are  elegant 
in  their  diction  and  full  of  wit.  In  1826  he 
produced  LafieriL,  his  best  work.  From  1826 
to  1847  Italian  comedy  had  no  repreaentatives. 
At  the  close  of  Charles  Albert's  reign  appeared 
Paolo  Ferrari,  Gherardi  del  Testa,  and  Giaco- 
metti.  Ferrari  obtained  a  great  reputation  by 
three  principal,  comedies,  Goldoni  e  le  sue  se- 
deci  commedie,  La  Satira  e  Parini,  and  La 
Prota.  Other  productions  of  Ferrari,  sucL  as 
La  loUega  del  cappellaia  and  II  ialU  m  pro- 
mneia,  still  maintain  their  place  on  the  comic 
stage ;  but  since  1860  his  dramatic  composi- 
tions are  all  inferior  to  these.  Gherardi  del 
Testa  before  1869  had  written  farces  like  II 
ieretto  iianco  and  II  aogno  di  un  hrillante,  and 
CTaceftil  comedies  like  II  autema  di  Giorgio  and 
Pn  avventiira  ai  iagni,  which  had  shown  him 
the  equal  of  Giraud  for  invention,  and  his  su- 
perior for  style.  Since  1859  he  has  much  in- 
creased his  reputation  for  excellent  light  come- 
dies. Giacometti  remains  far  beneath  these 
two  authors.  Among  his  numerous  produc- 
tions three  have  been  favorably  mentioned  by 
criticEL  La  donna,  La  donna  in  eeconde  none, 
and  U  flaionomista,  this  last  being  a  poor  imi- 
tation of  Giraud's  Prognogticante  fanaiico. 
Other  dramatic  compositions  of  lie  ante-uni- 
tarian  period  are  Sabnatini's  Tamoni,  and  leo- 
baldo  Cicconi's  Peeorelle  tmarriU  ;  Cromwell, 
La  notte  di  San  Bartolomraeo,  and  Luigia  delUf 
Valliera,  by  Ketro  Corelli ;  Ctiore  ed  arte, 
by  Caterino  de' Medici  Fortis ;  and  the  trage- 
dies 6a*para  Stampa  by  Casablanca,  Pieearda 
Ihnati  by  Marenco,  Gamma  and  Tentazione 
(1666)  by  Montanelli,  the  last  having  great  merit 
not  only  as  a  play  but  as  a  poem.  According  to 
some  critics,  Giovanni  Battista  Niccolini  is  the 
first  tra^c  writer  of  Italy  in  this  century ;  he 
is  less  remarkable  for  regularity  of  plot  than 
for  simplicity  of  dramatic  action.,  FiUppo 
StroMi  and  Amaldo  da  Brescia  are  hia  mas- 


vere ;  and  among  Italy's  eminent  actors  are 
Modena,  Salvini,  Eossi,  Marchioneri,  and  Si- 
gnora  Kistori, — Among  tiie  historical  writers 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century, 
two,  Vincenzo  Coco  (died  in  1823)  and  Carlo 
Botta  (died  in  1837),  deserve  a  special  men- 
tion. Coco  left  two  works,  La  rivoluiione  di 
^apoli  and  Platone  in  Italia,  which  prove 
him  to  be  a  profound  thinker  of  the  school  of 
Yico.  His  narrative  of  events  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  concludes  with  the  wholesale  exe- 
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cutioes  of  1799,  which  he  Umself  had  wit- 
nessed. Carlo  Botta,  whose  chief  work  is  a 
history  of  the  American  war  of  independence, 
ia  inferior  to  Goeo  for  deep  philosophical  inhight, 
but  Buperior  for  artistic  literary  forms.  Ital- 
ian critics,  however,  reproaeh  him  with  stiff- 
ness and  pomposity  id  his  Storia  delV  indepen- 
deTiza  Aegli  StaU  VniU;  tut  tJiey  admit  that 
his  continnation  of  Guieoiardini'a  history  of 
Italy  ia  written  with  more  simplioityand  natu- 
ralness, though  lacking  proportion  in  some  of 
its  principal  parts,  as  well  as  accuracy  in  state- 
ment of  facts  and  political  impartiality.  Ool- 
letta,  in  his  Storia  del  reame  di  Na^oli,  pro- 
duced a  classical  work  which  completes  Coco's. 
His  history  b^ins  with  the  inanguration  at 
Naples  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  1734,  and 
ends  with  the  year  1825.  His  work  is  oon- 
spiouons  for  its  powerful  grouping  of  facta, 
and  for  enei^  of  thought  and  diction.  Vacani 
was  a  historian  of  the  Feninsnlar  war.  Amari 
wrote  the  history  of  the  Arabs  in  Sicily  and 
of  the  Sicilian  vespers,  illostrating  obaenre 
periods  in  aa  1^  of  national  glory.  Cesare 
Oantd  began  his  career  as  a  historical  writer 
by  EagionamenU  sutla  etoria  Lonibarda  del 
«ecolo  XVII.  In  1837  appeared  his  great  wort, 
Storia  univereaU,  whicn  has  passed  through 
several  editions  and  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man and  French,  His  reputation  was  still 
further  heightened  by  his  Storia  degli  Ita^ 
Uani,  H  tempo  de'  Ih'anceti,  Glieretieia' Italia, 
La  ttaria  di  cento  anni,  and  his  latest  work, 
L' IndepenAeiwa  italiana,  embracing  eiclusive- 
ly  Italian  independence  during  the  French, 
German,  and  national  periods  of  the  present 
century  (vols.  i.  and  ii.,  Turin,  1874).  Cantii 
is  also  the  author  of  histories  of  tiie  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Italian  litoratnres,  of  the  city  of 
Como,  and  of  It^ian  contemporary  poetry ;  of 
several  novels,  educational  works,  and  relipous 
lyrics.  Cantii  is  a  firm  Catholic  in  his  religions 
belief;  but  the  Neapolitan  Banieri  and  the 
journalist  and  historian  Bianchi  Bovini  are 
decidedly  adverse  to  Catholicism.  The  latt«r 
ia  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  popes,  a  biog- 
raphy of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  a  history  of  the  He- 
brews, and  a  monograph  on  Pope  Joan.  Oe- 
aace  Balbo  wrote  historical  meditations,  a  life 
of  Dante,  and  a  summary  of  the  history  of 
Italy.  Bolbo,  Gino  Capponi,  the  author  of  a 
history  of  Florence,  and  Carlo  Troja  belong 
like  Cantii  to  the  Guelphic  school  of  publicists, 
who  would  fain  see  the  popes  at  the  head 
of  Italy.  Franscini  wrote  an  accurate  and 
authoritative  statistical  work  on  Switzerland 
(1847-'51).  La  Farina  is  the  authi 
tory  of  Italy  from  the  most  ancient  to  recent 
times ;  Federico  Sclopis,  of  a  history  of  Italian 
legislation  (completed  in  18S7) ;  Lui^  Zeni,  of 
an  escelient  compendium  of  Italian  history; 
Romanin,  of  a  learned  history  of  Venice,  writ- 
ten in  opposition  to  that  of  Dam,  and  of  e 
work  on  the  Venetian  inquisitors ;  Carlo  Ge- 
melli,  of  a  history  of  the  Belgian  revolution  of 
1830 ;  Giuseppe  Kubini,  of  a  history  of 
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from  8fi2  to  1735;  Canette,  of  a  history  of 
Amadens  II.  of  Savoy;  Oaoales,  of  a  history 
of  the  Crimean  war ;  Gallenga,  of  a  general 
history  of  Piedmont;  Angelo  Brofferio,  of  a 
history  of  Piedmont  from  1814  to  1849,  and 
of  other  works  interesting  from  their  patriotic 
spirit  as  well  as  literary  merit;  Andii,  of  a 
history  of  Italy  from  1814  to  1850 ;  Carlo  Oat- 
taaeo,  of  a  history  of  the  insurrection  at  Milan 
in  1848  (he  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  directed  the  operations  agiunst  the  Ans- 
trians,  and  a  participant  in  the  struggle),  and 
of  the  Archimo  triennale,  an  elaborate  and 
most  carefnl  and  valuable  collection  of  authen- 
tic documents  relative  to  the  events  tliat  oc- 
curred in  Italy  from  1848  to  1850 ;  Federico 
Torre,  of  a  history  of  the  French  expedition  to 
Kome  in  1949.  Ferrari,  in  a  work  on  repub- 
lican federation,  treated  the  question  under 
what  form  of  government  Italy  ought  to  be 
reorganized.  L.  C.  Faiini  wrofo  a  history  of 
the  Papal  States  from  1814  to  1850 ;  Gualterio 
and  Vocchio  of  the  events  in  Italy  in  1848- '9. 
Among  the  latest  writers  on  mediteval  Italian 
history  are  Atto  Vanucci  and  Pasquale  Viilari. 
The  latter  is  known  as  the  biographer  of  Sa- 
vonarola, and  a  life  of  Machiavelll  by  him  is 
now  (1874)  in  the  press.  On  social  science  the 
most  recent  publications  are  Minghetti's  ^botw- 
mia  puiilica  a.ni  Opuneoli  ktterarj  e  economici, 
containing  a  series  of  letters  on  religious  liber- 
ty; Oibrario's  Econoinia  politiea  del  medio  eno 
and  Ddla  sehiavitA  e  del  iemaggio;  Zamboni'a 
Gli  Skzellini  and  Dante  e  gli  schiatii ;  and  Ce- 
lestino  Bianchi's  history  of  Italian  diplomacy. 
Among  ecclesiastical  writers  are  the  iJenedic- 
tine  Tosti,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  church ; 
the  Jesuits  Lnigi  Taparelli  d'Azeglio  (the  bro- 
ther of  Massimo),  author  of  remarkable  works 
on  natural  right  and  international  law,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  dtiiltd  Caftoliea;  !Pian- 
ciani,  distingnished  as  a  chemist  and  physicist ; 
Secchi,  as  an  astronomer  and  a  writ^  on  solar 
physics ;  Passaglia  and  Perrone,  as  authors  of 
standardworka  on  theology;  and  Abbate  Lam- 
bruschini,  as  a  writer  on  education ;  and  the 
Theatine  Ventura,  celebrated  alike  as  a  pulpit 
orator  and  philosophical  writer.  The  taste 
which  prevailed  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century  for  illustrating  the  national  antiquities 
has  even  increased  of  late  years.  In  the  for- 
mer period  were  produced  Inghirsmi's  Monit- 
metiti  etnttehi,  Delfico's  Origini  italiche,  Fa- 
nucci's  Storia  dei  Veneeiani,  ffenovesi  e  Pi»mi, 
Manno's  Storia  di  Sardegnm,  Bras's  Malta  il~ 
Imtrata,  and  Pompeo  Litta's  Famiglie  eelebri 
Wltalia.  Visconti  (1751-1818)  made  himself 
a  name  in  classical  ai'chteology,  and  Sestini  in 
numismatics,  the  latter  making  his  meSals  serve 
in  illustratii^  geographical  questions.  Angelo 
Mai,  De'  Rossi,  Borghesi,  Gestaldi,  Oanestrini, 
Foresi,  and  others  are  the  representative  ar- 
chaiologfats  of  the  latter  period.  De'  Rossi's 
chief  works  are  La  Roma  aotterranea  eristiana 
(1864)  and  Inacriptionet  Christianm  Urbis  So- 
nus (l,857-'61).    Toward  tiie  close  of  the  18th 
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and  in  tie  earlj  part  of  the  19tli  ceutnry  the 
natural  sciences  were  advanced  byfour  illustri- 
oub  saTftnts,  who  were  neaily  contemporary, 
Volta,  Galvani,  S*arpaj  and  Spallanzani.  The 
dwcussions  of  Galvani  and  Volta  concerning 
their  new  discoveries  in  electricity  divided  the 
Bcienljfio  men  of  Enrope  mto  two  factions,  and 
the  poets  followed  dieir  esample.  Scarpa,  a 
learned  disciple  of  Uorgagni,  reduced  anato- 
my to  a  positive  science.  Spallanzani  wrote  on 
physics  and  physiology  in  a  style  worthy  of  one 
who  declared  philosophy  itself  imperfect  unless 
its  principles  were  elegantly  expressed.  Astro- 
nomical science  was  represented  byPiazzi,Ori- 
ani,  Cagnoli,  and  Plana ;  medical  science  by  Ra- 
sori ;  natural  science  by  Gen^ ;  geography  by 
Balbi ;  and  jurisprudence  by  Cannignani  and 
ITioolini  of  Naples,  Later  De  Vico  and  Donati 
obtained  a  reputation  as  astronomical  discov- 
erers, end  Ranoiani  as  a  physicist.  Later  still 
Schiapparelli,  Cappocci,  and  De  Gasparia  ren- 
dered great  service  to  astronomy ;  and  among 
living  scientists  Seocbi  and  Eespighi  occupy  an 
eminent  place.  With  them  must  be  mentioned 
tiie  geographers  Marmoochi  and  De  Luo^  the 
naturalists  Simonda  and  De  Filippi,  the  chenj- 
ist  Piria,  the  physicists  Uelloni,  Karianini,  and 
Uattencei,  and  the  historian  of  science  Libri. 
Banalli  bas  also  published  a  history  of  the  line 
arts ;  and  a  rich  source  of  information  in  ancient 
and  modem  political  and  natural  history  and  ge- 
c^aphy  of  Italy  is  fonnd  in  a  scries  now  pub- 
lishing under  the  general  title  of  L'ltaUa,  of 
which  30  volnmes  are  already  issued  (1874), — 
In  genera]  literature  during  the  first  half  of  the 
century  Gioja  and  Eomognosi  treated  philoso- 
phical questions  and  the  economical  and  politi- 
cal sciences,  the  Filosofia  della  statUticaoeL'ag 
the  principal  work  of  the  former,  and  the  Ge- 
neai  del  diritto  penale  of  the  latter.  Manzoni 
(1764^1878)  produced  new  models  of  lyric  verse, 
and  examples  of  historical  dramas  and  novels 
in  his  AdehM,  H  arnte  di  Garmagm>la,  and  / 
promesH  sposi.  To  the  modified  classical  school 
of  Monti  belong  the  dramas  of  Silvio  Pellico 
C1788-1854),  chiefly  known  by  his  JWincegcdrfo 
Bvmini  and  Le  mie  prigioni,  and  those  of  Nic- 
colini,  often  founded  on  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try, and  strongly  marked  by  patriotic  feeling, 
The  example  of  Sir  "Walter  feott  in  the  produc- 
tion of  histurical  romances  had  many  followers 
in  Italy.  /  promesd  sposi  of  Manzoni  (1827) 
was  succeeded  by  the  Mortaca  di  Moma,  Lmsa 
Strazi,  and  E  conte  Ugolino  della  Gherardesea 
of  EoMni ;  the  Margkerita  Fmterla  of  Oesare 
Oantti;  'Aib  Mareo  Fisconf*  of  Grossi;  the  ^- 
tore  Meramosca  and  Nieold  de'  Lapi  of  Massi- 
mo d'Azeglio  (17S8-1866);  and  the  BattagUa 
di  Benevinto,  Aaiedio  di  Firenee,  Isabella  Or- 
aini,  and  Beatrice  Cenei  of  Guerra^d  (died  in 
1878).  Italy  received  with  enthnsiasm  these 
romantic  delineations  from  her  ancient  history. 
The  romance  entitled  Famiglia  (1850),  by  Ber- 
sezio,  is  one  of  the  best  late  Italian  novels.  The 
Br.  Antonio  of  Eufimi  is  esteemed  for  its  pic- 
tures of  Italian  scenery.   Accomplished  women 


have  taken  a  considerable  part  in  recent  Ital- 
ian literature.  The  Morte  di  Adone  of  Teresa 
Bandellini  was  followed  by  the  learned  philo- 
sophical and  religions  poems  of  Diodata  Saluz- 
zo,  with  which  she  intermingled  slight  lyrical 
pieces.  Cecilia  de  Lnna  Folliero  wrote  on  the 
education  of  ^rls  and  the  moral  influence  of 
music  Giustina  Einier  Michiel  celebrated  in 
song  the  festive  days  and  memorable  events 
of  Venice.  Isabella  Teotochi  Albrizri  wrote 
a  graceful  and  truthful  biography  of  Canova. 
The  work  of  the  Signora  Ferucci  on  the  edu- 
cation of  girls  received  the  encomiums  of  Gio- 
berti  and  other  distinguished  thinkers.  Other 
female  authors  are  Lucreda  Marinella,  Sabina 
Easori,  Silvia  Curtoni  Vcrza,  Costanza  Mos- 
cheni,  and  Leonora  Fonseca  Pimenteh — In 
philosophy,  the  names  of  GiojaandBomagnosi 
were  succeeded  by  that  of  Pasquale-  Borelli 
(Lallebasche),  the  author  of  an  introduction  to 
philosophy,  and  of  works  on  the  nature  and 
genesis  of  thought,  in  which  he  opposed  the 
empiricism  of  Romagnosi.  Cardinal  Gerdil 
(1718-1803)  was  the  author  of  numerous  re- 
markable works  on  philosophy,  theology,  and 
mathematical  and  physical  science.  Pasqutde 
Galuppi  (1770-1846;),  m  elaborate  works,  com- 
bated the  philosopMoal  tendencies  of  the  18th 
century  by  doctrines  founded  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  fathers  of  the  church.  He  was  a 
student  of  the  German  philosophers,  and  one 
of  his  most  interesting  works  was  on  tlie 
changes  of  modem  philosophy  from  Descaites 
to  Kant.  Contemporary  philosophy  has  had  a 
large  number  of  representatives  in  Italy.  Fore- 
most in  celebrity  was  Gioberti  (1801-'52), 
whose  philosophical  theory  was  so  constructed 
as  to  suit  itself  to  the  national  aspirations  of  It- 
aly ;  he  is  tdso  known  as  the  author  of  Bel  pri- 
mato  morale  e  civile  degli  Italiani,  11  Geeuita 
modemc,  and  Bel  rimnmiamettlo  civile  d'Ifalia. 
Next  to  Gioberti  were  Cardinal  Eosmini-Ser- 
bati  (died  in  1856),  whose  ontological  theory 
has  met  with  even  less  favor  than  Gioberti's, 
and  Mamjani,  the  author  of  Rinnotamertto  delV 
antiea  fllotqfia  italiasia.  Ausonio  Franchi  ia 
diametrically  opposed  to  all  these  phOosophers. 
He  places  the  criterion  of  truth  in  the  individ- 
ual reason  and  feeling,  both  corresponding  to 
the  two  most  intellecttial  spheres  of  the  mmd, 
philosophy  and  reli^on.  According  to  him,  the 
philosophy  of  Italy  is  scholasticism,  which  is  the 
negation  of  reason,  and  its  religion  Catholicism, 
the  negation  of  liberty.  Thus  he  is  antagonistic 
to  Tommaseo,  the  representative  of  the  spirit- 
uaUst  and  religious  schools.  Greek  philosophy 
is  represented  by  Centofanti,  and  philosophical 
skepticism  by  Giuseppe  Ferrari,  the  author  of 
Filotojia  della  rvcohiiione  and  Corm  di  letiojii 
lugli  teritteri  poUtici  italiani  n.862—'8);  and 
Hegelianism  by  the  Neapolitan  Vera.  To  tbe 
school  of  Franchi  beloM  Alfonso  Testa  and-Car- 
loCattaneo.  The  Calcolodiprohabilitddeisen' 
timentiumani  (1S55)  of  Mastriani  is  an  attempt 
to  foimd  philosophy  on  a  physiological  basis. 
Giordani  may  be  considered  ns  the  founder  of 
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the  school  of  resthetical  criticism  in  modern 
Italy.  He  contributed  effectuallj-  to  put  down 
the  literary  "  thtUomania"  wtich  had  so  long 
prevailed  there.  The  articles  published  by  him 
ia  the  Siblioteca  Italiana  of  Milan,  Ms  ^Btheti- 
cal  studies  on  sculptors,  painters,  and  authors, 
and  his  panegyrics  on  Napoleon,  Canova,  &c, 
together  nith  a  vast  collection  of  letters,  are 
lield  in  the  highest  estimation  by  his  country- 
men, Oieognara,  Pindemonte,  Foscolo,  Per- 
tioari,  Barilio  Puotti,  Mamiani,  Giudici,  Arcan- 
geli,  Baoalli,  and  Giuliani  have  also  distin- 
guished themselves  in  this  department  of  lit- 
erature.— Beades  the  contemporary  authors 
whose  works  have  gained  such  permanence  as 
to  have  req^uired  special  mention  in  this  article, 
many  others  are  gradually  taking  their  places 
in  the  lastii^  literature  of  Italy,  or  rendering 
themselves  conspicuous  by  timely  and  popular 
works.  Such  ai'e  most  of  t^ose  named  in  the 
following  list  of  living  authors.  Leading  poets 
are  Giovanni  Prati  (one  of  the  most  prominent 
writers  of  Itahan  political  lyiics),  Frullani,  Ti- 
gri,  Oardncci,  and  Zanella ;  De  Spuches,  Par- 
oi,  and  other  Sicilians;  Barattani,  Mercantini, 
Giotti,  and  De'  Mai'chi.  Female  poets  are  Pran- 
cescA  Lntti,  Alinda  Bniuamonte,  Emilia  fua, 
Bosina  Mu^o-Salvo,  and  others.  Historians 
are  Riootli  (Savoy),  La  Lumia  (Sicily),  Gindici 
{Storia  dei  oomuni  itaUani).,  Celesia  (GEenoa), 
and  Peluso  (Milan).  Novelists  ai-e  Wievo,  Arri- 
ghi,  Donati,  Bezio^  Be  Amicis,  and  Signora  'Te- 
resa de  Gubernatis. — The  principal  historians 
of  ItaUan  literature  are  Tirabosdii  (lT72-'88), 
Giuguenfi  (1811-'19),  MafEei  (2d  ed.,  1834), 
Cimorelli(1845),Emiliano  Giudici  (1851),  Mal- 
paga  (1855),  Lombardi  (of  the  18th  century, 
]827-'80),  Ugoni  (of  the  second  half  of  the 
18th  century,  new  e^tion,  1858-'9),  and  Levati 
(of  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  1831). 
hee  also  Sisraondi's  Literature  d-u  midi  de 
TEuTope  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1813),  translated  by 
T.  Roscoe  (1823) ;  Hallam's  "  Literature  of  Eu- 
rope;" and  W,  Eoscoe's  "Life  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici."  For  more  recent  literature,  see  espe- 
cially Amedfie  Eonx's  Hintoire  de  la  Utterature 
contemporaine  en  Italie  (Paris,  1874);  and  for 
modemphilo30phy,Botta's"Hi8torioal  Sketch" 
in  Deberweg's  "  History  of  Philosophy,"  trans- 
lated by  G.  S.  Morris  (New  York,  1874). 

ITALY,  Wines  of.  From  time  immemorial 
Italy  has  been  noted  as  a  wine-growing  coun- 
try, and  at  the  present  day,  next  to  the  cereals, 
wine  is  the  most  important  production  of  her 
soil.  The  araoimt  annually  made  has  been  va- 
riously estimated,  but  is  probably  as  much  as 
800,000,000  gallons,  of  which  but  a  small  pro- 
portion is  of  good  quality  or  lit  for  export  The 
Falernian,  Massio,  Ciecuban,  and  othergrowths 
famous  in  ancient  times,  are  now  known  only 
by  the  descriptions  of  them  found  in  old  Latin 
writers,  no  means  of  identifying  them  with 
modem  wines  being  accessible.  For  many 
centuries  succeeding  the  overthrow  of  the  Eo- 
man  empire  vinification  was  practised  after  the 
most  primitive  methods;   and  although  vines 


were  grown  and  wine  ivus  made  in  every 
province  of  the  country,  it  was  exclusively  a 
local  product,  intended  for  home  consumption. 
This  state  of  things  may  be  said  to  have  prac- 
tically extended  into  the  present  century.  Forty 
years  ago  Italian  wines  of  high  grade  were 
scarcely  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  still  less  to  foreigners.  Now  they 
have  an  established  reputation,  and  by  the 
close  of  the  century  are  not  unlikely  to  become 
formidable  rivals  of  the  best  growths  of  France 
and  Germany.  This  is  due  in  great  measwe 
to  the  formation  of  oinulogical  societies,  which 
have  encouraged  the  practice  of  wine  making 
after  improved  methods,  and  to  the  genertu 
development  of  the  national  life  since  the  union 
of  the  Italian  people  under  one  government. 
Grape  culture  m  many  parts  of  Ifeily,  and  no- 
tably in  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  is  practised  on 
a  different  system  from  that  prevalent  in  the 
chief  wine-producing  countries.  The  vines, 
instead  of  being  closely  pruned  and  attached 
to  low  stakes  fastened  in  the  ground,  are  al- 
lowed to  run  up  the  trunks  of  trees,  planted  in 
rows  for  tiiat  purpose.  The  maple,  trimmed 
to  the  form  of  a  pollard,  is  the  tree  most  com- 
monly employed,  and  its  branches,  stripped  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  foliage,  form  the  sup- 
port of  the  head  of  the  vine.  The  shoots  of 
the  latter,  when  they  have  attwned  a  sufficient 
growth,  are  twisted  into  a  rope  and  then  tied 
to  a  similar  rope  from  an  adjoining  tree.  Bows 
of  trees  thus  festooned  with  vines,  loaded  in 
the  vintage  season  with  full  clusters  of  grapes, 

S resent  a  peculiarly  attractive  appearance,  and 
>rm  one  of  the  most  picturesque  features  of 
tlie  country ;  but  the  gi'apes  never  attain  that 
perfection,  even  in  the  climate  of  Italy,  which 
is  necessary  to  produce  wines  of  the  first  class. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  proved  from  experiments 
made  under  government  direction  during  the 
vintage  of  1873,  that  the  must  obtained  from 
vines  thus  trained  usually  contains  one  third 
less  sacoharine  matter  than  that  from  vines 
trained  on  the  low  system,  as  practised  in  the 
best  wine-growing  countries.  The  result  is  a 
thin,  acid  wine,  which  cannot  be  kept  for  any 
considerable  period.  In  certdn  parts  of  Italy 
this  method  of  cultivation  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  general  system  of  agriculture, 
that  no  immediate  change  is  probable  or  pw- 
haps  possible.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  level  country,  and  it  is  consequently  in  the 
hilly  and  mountainous  districts  that  Italian  viti- 
culture will  be  the  soonest  developed. — Twen- 
ty-five years  ^o  the  wines  of  Piedmont  first 
became  known  to  any  considerable  extent  out^ 
side  of  the  country ;  but  their  name  had  scarce- 
ly been  established  in  the  London  market  when 
tiie  grape  cUsease,  which  for  a  time  almost  par- 
alyzed vinification  throughout  Europe,  attack- 
ed the  vines  of  northern  Italy.  The  district 
of  Asti,  long  celebrated  for  the  superior  qual- 
ity of  its  wines,  was  only  partially  affectea  by 
the  disease,  and  continued  to  produce  abun- 
dantly while  the  rest  of  the  country  was  suf- 
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fering  from  its  effects.  The  reputation  whicli 
tlie  Asti  wines  tiius  acquired  has  continued  to 
the  present  day,  and  la  founded  in  no  small 
degree  upon  superior  still  in  manipulation. 
Hence  it  is  customarj-  to  designate  the  Barbera, 
Barolo,  Nebbiolo,  Brachetto,  Grignolino,  and 
all  other  varieties  of  wines  which  are  tie  com- 
mon produce  of  Piedmont,  aa  wines  of  Asti, 
and  to  sell  them  as  such.  As  a  rule  these  wines 
are  full-bodied  and  somewhat  rough,  hut  are 
capable  of  being  greatly  improved  by  increased 
carefulness  and  skill.  Att«ntion  has  recently 
been  called  to  the  admirable  sites  presented  by 
the  valleys  and  mountain  slopes  bordering  on 
Switzerland,  and  no  jwrtion  of  Piedmont  gives 
better  promise  of  viticultural  development. 
Upward  of  two  centuries  ago  the  Vaitellina, 
then  a  dependency  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the 
Grisona,  yielded  wine  which  found  a  ready 
market  both  in  Switzeriand  and  Germany ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  Val  di  Besia,  the 
Val  d'Aosta,  and  in  fact  the  whole  adjoining 
Alpine  district  of  Piedmont,  can  in  a  few 
years  be  made  equally  productive.— The  plains 
of  Lombardy  and  venetia  yield  an  immense 
amount  of  wine,  although,  owing  to  the  sys- 
tem of  culture  above  described,  which  prevails 
there,  the  quality  is  poor.  It  contains  very 
little  sugar  or  alcohol,  much  acid,  aud  no  aro- 
matic properties.  But  here,  as  in  Piedmont, 
the  Alpine  district,  bordering  on  Switzerland 
and  Tyrol,  presents  unsurpassed  facilities  to 
the  intelligent  wine  grower.  "In  many  of 
these  valleys  viticulture  might  attain  the  high- 
est perfection  if  it  were  directed  to  quality, 
and  if  selected  vines  were  grown  in  closed 
vineyards  with  that  care  and  attention  which 
are  bestowed  upon  this  branch  of  production 
on  the  Rhine  and  in  France.  Here  wines 
might  be  produced  which  would  be  unsurpassed 
by  any  otner  wines  in  the  world.  Here  there 
is  an  equable  temperature,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
those  precipitations  of  moisture  during  nights 
of  calm  radiation  from  the  neighboring  lulls. 
Here  is  r«n  at  the  proper  time,  and  plenty  of 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  come  in  the  warmth 
of  August,  when  the  vine  is  most  in  need  of 
it.  Indeed,  here  are  all  the  conditions 
producing  not  only  a  sweet  wine  snch  i 
common  in  climates  which  have  only  sun 
heat,  hut  for  the  production  of  those  flavored 
wines  which  are  the  privil^e  of  those  parts 
of  the  world  where  the  soH^ed  great  wines 
are  grown."  (Thudicum  and  Dnpr6,  "Trea- 
tise on  Wine.")  The  indolence  cliaracteristic 
of  the  Italian  race  has  hitherto  prevented  the 
development  of  this  favored  region ;  but  under 
the  present  improved  conditions  of  the  nalJon- 
al  life,  and  in  view  of  the  increasing  demand 
for  wines  of  high  grade,  its  future  seems  full 
of  promise.— In  Tuscany  wine  making  may  he 
Bdd  to  have  been  brought  to  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection  than  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  main- " 
ly  because  for  many  years  it  has  been  conduct- 
ed by  persons  of  means  and  superior  intelli- 
gence.   The  former  grand-ducal  government 


uraged  it,  and  the  nobles  made  their  vine- 
yards an  important  source  of  income,  selling 
their  wine  at  retdl  from  their  cellars  by  the 
flask.  This  has  a  capacity  of  three  quarts,  and 
not  stoppered  in  the  usual  manner.  A  film 
of  oil  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  wine 
at  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  answers  the  double 
purpose  of  keeping  oS  the  air  and  of  allowing 
the  escape  of  any  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid 
that  may  arise  in  case  of  after  fermentation. 
The  oil  may  he  flung  out,  or  soaked  out  with 
tow,  previous  to  using  the  wine.  The  most  fa- 
mous wine  of  Tuscany  was  for  many  years  the 
Montepalciano,  once  designated  the  "king  of 
wines;"  but  latterly  the  product  of  the  vine- 
yards of  Ohiantj,  near  Siena,  made  from  a  pe- 
cnhai"  grape,  has  obtained  the  supremacy,  and 
almost  every  good  flask  of  wine  sold  in  the 
country  now  goes  by  that  name.  It  is  full- 
flavored  and  astringent,  with  an  alcoholic 
strength  equal  to  about  30  per  cent,  of  proof 
spirit.  ThewinesofArtimino,  a  former  grand- 
ducal  estate,  and  of  Carmignano,  are  also  of 
good  quaUty.  To  these  may  he  added  the 
verdea,  or  green  wine,  so  called  from  its  color, 
produced  at  Arcetri,  near  Florence,  and  the 
Trebbiano,  described  as  a  "  gold-colored  simp, 
made  from  grapes  passulated  on  the  vine  by 
torsion  of  the  stalk."— The  best  known  wines 
of  the  former  Papal  States  are  those  of  Orvieto 
and  the  muscats  of  Albano  and  Montefiascone, 
iJl  of  good  repute.  The  southern  portion  of 
the  Itdian  peninsula  yields  a  large  amount  of 
spirituous  wines,  many  of  which  reach  foreign 
markets  in  a  highly  fortified  condition.  Those 
of  Galhpoli  and  Taranto  have  been  known  to 
reach  the  ordinary  strength  of  cognac.  Lach- 
rymffi  Christi,  the  most  noted  growth  of  this 
part  of  Italy,  is  a  name  liberally  bestowed  on 
all  sweet  red  wines  made  there,  although  the 
genuine  is  grown  only  on  tlie  slopes  of  Mt, 
Vesuvius,  It  has  a  wide  reputation,  hot  is. 
rarely  met  with  in  perfect  condition.  The 
Oapri  wine,  both  red  and  white,  is  also  cele- 
brated, hut,  like  the  Lachrjmte  Ohristi,  is  too 
often  a  spurious  or  factitious  product. — Sicily, 
once  fruitful  in  wine  and  oil,  now  produces 
but  a  single  variety  which  is  exported  in  lat^e 
quantities ;  this  is  the  Marsala,  an  amber- 
colored  or  brown  wine,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  seaport  Marsala,  whence  it  is  shipped 
to  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  It 
is  generally  strongly  brandied  before  leaving 
the  island,  and  much  of  it  is  transformed  into 
imitation  sherry.  Red  wines  are  also  grown 
in  Sicily,  whicl^  owing  to  their  low  price,  are 
exported  to  various  parts  of  Italy  and  to  Ameri- 
ca The  total  quantity  of  wine  produced  has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  200,000  pipes,  of 
which  less  than  a  fifth  part  is  behe^ed  to  be 
tit  fur  exportation  The  island  of  Sardmn 
produtes  a  considerable  amount  of  red  and 
white  wines  of  fair  quality,  but  the  art  of 
wine  making  is  very  imperfectly  understood 
there,  and  the  quantity  produced  is  far  below 
the  capacity  of  the  soil. 
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rTARO,  Jeaa  Uaric  Caspird,  a  French  surgeon, 
born  at  Oraison,  ProvcDce,  in  3775,  died  in 
Paris,  July  5,  1888.  At  18  he  was  appointed 
by  the  revolutionary  committee  surgeon  of  tlie 
military  hospital  of  Toulon,  although  he  had 
never  read  &  medical  book  or  seen  a  snrgical 
operation.  He  devoted  himself  to  study,  and 
two  years  later  was  made  a  surgeon  of  the 
second  class  at  the  hospital  of  Val  de  GrAee. 
In  1799  he  was  appointed  physician  of  the 
institution  for  deaf  mutes,  where  he  became 
known  by  his  efforts  to  instruct  a  young  man 
found  wild  in  the  forests  of  Aveyron.  (See 
Idiocy.)  In  1801  Itard  published  a  memoir 
giving  the  results  of  a  year's  effort  in  instruct- 
ingbim.and'  1807  the  pincthefinal  e 
suits.    He  n    t  {,       L      tt  t    th    t  ai 

ing  of  deaf  m  te         ar     ul  whi  h  h 

succeeded  aim  t  a.  11  P  a.  I  18  1 
he  published  an  i  b     t  k       2      18 

on  the  disea.        f  th     ar      d    f  tl  se    f 

hearing.    H    also  w    te      t  ea  p 

mothoraz. 

ITISCA,  a  N"  M  ta,  h      d  d 

N.  by  Eainy  lak        IF      y  L  k  sep 

rating  it  from  Bnt  h  Am  n  d  d  ai     d  by 

several  trib  ta  f  th  am  and  by  th 

Misassippi ;  b         9  600     ]  p  p 

1870,  96.     I         rf       IS  and  di        li  d 

by  many  sm  11 1  k 

nlSM,  L»k      f         mall  b  dy     f  w  t 
Minnesota,         th     N   "W  b    d        f  C 
being  one  of  th      pp  rm    t    f  th  nmltit  d 
of  lakes  wh  h  f  rm  th  ces    f  th   M 

sippi  river.     It  1  1  t  47    10  W    1       96 

W.,  near  the  sum  t  of  the  Ha  te  s  de  Te  e, 
the  watershed  between  the  Red  river  of  the 
North  and  the  streams  flowing  to  the  gulf  of 
Mesico,  1,675  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  by 
hills,  and  its  shores  are  clad  with  pines.  It  was 
discovered  by  Schoolcraft,  July  18, 1833.  The 
remotest  source  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  small 
rivuiet  rising  among  the  hills  a  few  miles  S.  of 
this  lake,  and  falling  into  it  after  forming  a 
number  of  littio  basins.  The  stream  issues 
from  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  10  or  13  ft.  wide, 
and  13  or  18  in.  deep. 

ITiWlMBA,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Mississippi, 
bordering  on  Alabama,  and  drained  by  Tom- 
bigbee  river ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
■  1870,  7,812,  of  whom  986  were  colored.  It 
has  a  level  or  undulating  surface,  almost  with- 
out timber.  The  soil  is  a  dark,  rich  loam,  con- 
tainii^  much  lime.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  7,033  bushels  of  wheat,  122,363  of 
I udifln  corn,  24,942  of  aweetpotatoes,  and  1,865 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,420  horses,  3,235 
milch  cows,  8,915  other  cattle,  6,130  sheep,  and 
9,734  swine.   Capital,  Fulton. 

ITCH,  or  Smbles,  a  parasitic  disease  of  the 
skin.  There  is  uo  doubt  that  the  true  charac- 
ter of  scabies  was  known  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Eomans,  but  the  animal  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  louse.  Avenzoar  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury alluded  to  its  parasitic  nature ;  and  Aidro- 
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vandus  about  1600  gives  a  good  description  of 
the  animal,  but  says  it  has  uo  legs.  Moufet  ct 
the  same  time  says  it  is  identical  with  the  mito 
inhabiting  cheese.  Occasionally  after  this  we 
find  mention  of  this  para;»te  in  the  writii^  of 
the  great  medical  fathers,  bnt  it  was  generally 
forgotten  when  the  grand  scientific  hoas  was 

flayed  in  1812  by  the  medical  student  Gales  in 
'aris,  who  was  cunning  enough  to  substitute  a 
cheese  acarus  concealed  beneath  his  nail,  and 
thus  deceived  the  judges  on  the  prize  offered  to 
the  discoverer  of  the  cause  of  this  disease.  The 
Corsican  Renucei  finally  establisheil  its  reality, 
taught  by  the  old  women  of  liis  birthplace,  and 
Raspail  gave  the  first  scientific  description  of 


AcaroB  ecabld,  magnified. 


of  feet  are  provided 
with  sucking  disks, 
and  with  hidrs  or  bris- 
tles armed  at  their  es- 
tremities  with  minute 
claws ;  the  two  poste- 
rior pairs  of  feet  have  no  sucking  disks,  but 
only  long  bristles  and  small  daws.  The  head  is 
bluntly  conical,  somewhat  retractile,  and  situa- 
ted between  the  anteriorfeet.  Themouth  con- 
aste  of  a  double  upper  and  under  lip,  between 
winch  play  the  jaws  armed  with  t«eth,  moving 
in  a  horizoptal  direction  up  and  down,  like  the 
blades  of  scissors  over  each  other,  and  resem- 
bling the  claws  of  a  lobster.  Eyes  are  want- 
ing. The  male  is  only  half  the  size  of  the  fe- 
male, of  a  blackish  color  and  flattened  form.  It 
has  sacking  disks  instead  of  bristles  upon  the 
fourth  pair  of  feet.  In  other  respects  it  resem- 
bles the  female.  The  young,  when  first  hatch- 
ed, have  bat  three  ;paira  of  legs,  and  in  them  no 
distinction  of  sex  is  noticeable,  in  order  to 
tteeome  mature  they  undergo  three  separate 
stages  of  torpidity,  before  each  of  which  the 
body  is  fat  and  large  in  comparisou  with  the 
extremities.  During  these  they  burrow  into 
the  akin.  By  the  first  process  they  acquire  the 
wantine  pair  of  legs.  When  mature  the  female 
digs  a  shallow  burrow,  and  after  impregnation 
ceases  to  creep  over  the  outer  skin,  but  pene- 
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trates  deeper  and  deeper,  forming  tbe  long  lioles  [ 
or  "galleries"  so  well  known.  The  mje  nev- 
er enters  these  galleries  wliere  the  eggs  are 
found,  but  digs  himself  a  shallow  cell,  or  seeks. 
new  fields  for  his  rambles.  Tbe  female  as  she 
goes  on  her  obliqne  and  downward  course  de- 
posits her  eggs  in  tbe  gallery,  one  after  tie 
other.  The  young  acarus  is  batched  about  tbe 
eighth  day,  and  then  emerges  from  its  birth- 

{ilace  tti  go  through  tbe  process  above  described, 
saving  behind  it  its  broken  shell.  All  stages 
of  development  may  be  seen  in  these  burrows, 
from  lie  amorphona  form  in  wbiob  the  eggs 
are  deposited  to  tbe  perfect  young  before  they 
break  their  prison  walls.  The  mother  never 
leaves  her  bole,  and  sometimes  wanders  along 
for  4  in.  beneath  the  surface;  50  eggs  and 
broken  shells  are  sometimes  counted  in  sucb 
burrows.  The  whole  time  required  for  the 
young  to  reach  maturity  after  impregnation  is 
estimated  at  sis  weeks. — Infection  is  produced 
by  the  transfer  of  males  and  young  from  one 
host  to  another.  The  mreoptes  loves  warmth, 
and  on  this  ai^oount  has  been  called  a  nocturnal 
animal,  though  improperly,  for  its  wanderings 
are  caused  by  the  warmth,  imparted  to  the  body 
of  its  host  by  lying  in  a  warm  bed,  by  sleeping 
with  another,  or  by  dancing  in  the  evening ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  they  are  conveyed  from  one 
person  to  another.  It  may  happen  that  the 
female  may  be  scratched  out  of  her  burrow, 
and  thus  be  transplanted  to  another  part  of 
the  same  host,  or  to  tbe  body  of  another. 
Scabies  is  seldom  if  ever  caught  by  handling 
patients,  however  freely  this  may  be  done, 
from  the  fact  that  such  examinations  take 
place  in  cool  rooms,  when  the  parasites  M'e 
quiet.  Their  favorite  lurking  places  are  the 
tender  skin  between  the  fingers,  and  folds  of 
the  asillfe ;  and  on  infants  wo  find  them  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 
They  have  been  cultivated  also  on  the  face 
and  scalp,  and  may  inhabit  any  part  of  the 
body.  In  persons  who  suffer  from  cold  hands 
and  feet  we  often  find  these  parts  entirely  free 
from  them,  while  tbe  rest  of  the  body  may  be 
covered  with  the  eruption ;  and  the  same  love 
of  heat  is  exemplified  by  tiie  immediate  relief 
which  a  patient,  wrought  np  to  frenzy  by  fie 
itching  of  a  general  scabies  at  nighty  finds  by 
jumping  out  of  bed  into  the  cold  atmosphere 
of  winter.  In  order  to  bore  through  the  epi- 
dermis, beneath  which  it  seldom  penetrates, 
the  acarus  supports  itseU  on  its  anterior  end 
by  means  of  its  hinder  legs,  and  works  away 
with  its  lobster-like  ckws.  It  takes  generally 
20  or  30  minutes  to  penetrate  the  outer  layer, 
bnt  when  this  has  been  pierced  the  progress 
is  more  rapid.  The  poorer  in  nntrjment  they 
find  the  epidermis  tie  deeper  they  penetrate, 
and  the  greater  is  the  exudation,  which  lifts 
up  the  animal,  and  causes  the  white  color  of 
the  burrow.  The  young  brood  seems  to  re- 
quire the  tender  and  last  formed  epidermal 
layers  for  its  food,  and  therefore  bores  fur- 
ther and  causes  more  itching.    The  long  bur- 


of  tlie  females,  which  cause  the  real  dis- 
run  an  irregular  course,  and  become 
smaller  by  age  as  the  exudation  is  absorbed. 
The  entrances  generally  remain  open  for  tbe 
exit  of  the  young  and  admission  of  wr.  The 
third  or  fourth  week  after  inoculation  a  pap- 
ular eruption  appears ;  subsequently  excoria- 
tions, vesicles,  pustules,  and  deposition  of  pig- 
ment show  themselves,  which  are  merely  tbe 
results  of  scratching,  and  have  no  other  con- 
nection with  the  parasite  than  that  they  are 
oansed  by  the  itching  which  the  animal  excites. 
The  same  results  precisely  would  follow  the 
same  amount  of  scratching  from  any  other 
cause. — A  peculiar  form,  Imown  as  the  !Nor- 
way  itch,  consists  of  conical  cruste,  sometimes 
an  inch  thick,  raised  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  This  variety  affects  even  the  face  and 
nails.  Its  common  occun-ence  in  Norway  and 
rarity  elsewhere,  only  half  a  dozen  cases  hav- 
ing been  observed  in  other  countries,  has  led 
to  the  suppoffltion  that  the  tUsease  is  owing  to 
some  other  aeanis ;  but  Hebra  has  shown  that 
the  omsts  con^t  of  dried  epithelium  and  dead 
acari,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  they  have 
been  found  present  the  live  animals  w^ere  iden- 
tical with  the  ordinary  mrceptM.  This  va- 
riety leads  often  to  serious  complications,  as 
immobiiity  and  great  swelling  of  the  limbs. 
Sometimes  a  circumscribed  p^  of  the  body  is 
thus  affected,  while  elsewhere  it  presents  the 
usual  appearances  of  itch.  No  satisfactory  ex- 
planation has  yet  been  offered  of  its  cause,  but 
it  yields  to  treatment  as  well  as  the  simple 
sort. — Scabies  is  found  all  over  the  world.  In 
Germany,  where  the  old  system  of  apprentice- 
ship and  its  attendant  wanderings  tlirough  the 
land  is  kept  np,  and  where  barracks  are  filled 
with  dirty  soloiery,  the  disease  is  borne  from 
one  part  of  the  land  to  another,  and  thus  never 
dies  out  In  America  it  is  now  comparatively 
rare,  though  it  oceasionally  runs  tirough  asy- 
lums and  schools,  and  tbos  finds  its  way  into 
food  society.  As  to  treatment,  the  chief  in- 
ication  is  of  course  to  destroy  the  parasite 
and  its  eggs.  Little  can  be  said  here  about 
the  many  plans  of  the  present  dermatologists ; 
and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
use  of  internal  remedies  Is  absurd.  Several 
methods  have  been  advised,  called  "quiet 
cures,"  which  require  but  a  few  hours  for  their 
application;  but  in  many  cases  they  fail,  and 
produce  an  artificial  inflammation  of  the  skin. 
Of  coarse,  if  any  animal  or  a  single  egg  re- 
main, the  disease  is  not  cured.  Hundreds  of 
remedies  are  advised,  but  the  essential  agent  in 
its  treatment  is  sulphur.  This,  in  the  form  of 
lotions  or'  ointment,  and  combined  with  the 
proper  use  of  baths  and  potash  soaps  to  soften 
the  skin,  will  almost  always  cure  in  two  or 
three  days.  But  after  the  deati  of  the  ani- 
mals and  their  embryos,  much  may  still  remain 
to  be  done  to  remove  the  eczema,  papules,  and 
pustules  which  they  have  indirectly  caused,  and 
which  are  to  be  treated  as  simple  cases  of  the 
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ITHACi,  a  Tillage  in  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  capital  of  Tompkins  co.,  New  York, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Cayuga  inlet,  IJ-  m. 
from  the  head  or  8.  end  of  Cayuga  lake,  and 
143  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Albany;  pop.  in  18Y0, 
8,462;  of  the  town,  10,107.  The  village  ia 
built  partly  on  a  fine  plain,  partly  on  tlie  slope 
of  a  range  of  hills  wLicb  bound  it  on  all  aides 
except  the  north.  The  court  house,  jail,  and 
clerk's  office  are  good  brick  or  stone  buildings. 
There  are  10  or  13  beautiful  cascades  in  or  near 
tlie  village.  It  ia  the  terminus  of  the  Cayuga 
division  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
Western  railroad,  and  of  the  Ithaca  and  Athens, 
the  Geneva  and  Ithaca,  the  Ithaca  and  Cort^ 
land,  and  the  Cayuga  Lake  railroads ;  while  by 
means  of  a  daily  line  of  steamboata  on  the  lake 
between  Ithaca  and  Cayuga  bridge,  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  Central  railroad. 
It  ia  a  place  of  commercial  activity,  and  an 
entrepot  for  the  transshipment  of  .Scranton 
and  Laokawamia  and  Lehigh  Valley  coal.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  of  paper,  bent  work, 
agricultural  implements,  calendar  clocks,  glass, 
steam  engines,  and  boats.  Tliere  are  two  na- 
tional banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $500,- 
000.  The  village  is  the  seat  of  Cornell  uni- 
versity. (See  CoBSELL  TJniveesity.)  Graded 
public  schools  are  in  process  of  organization, 
and  there  are  several  private  schools,  a  pre- 
paratory school,  a  public  library,  one  daily 
and  four  weekly  newspapers,  and  12  ehurehes. 

ITHlCi  (mod.  Gr.  Thiakij,  the  sixth  in  size 
of  the  Ionian  islands,  2  ra.  £.  of  Cepbalonia, 
of  which  it  forms  an  eparchy,  and  IT  m.  W. 
of  the  mainland  of  Greece;  length  15  m., 
greatest  breadth  4  m. ;  area,  38  aq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  9,873.  It  is  nearly  divided  by  the 
deep  harbor  of  Porto  Molo  on  the  E.  coast. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  a  limestoae  range 
with  many  ora^y  peaks,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  island.  The  soil  is  light  and  ahal 
low,  hut  nearly  one  third  of  the  surface  is  cul 
tivatcd,  and  yields  grwn,  currants,  and  olives 
which  with  good  wine  and  honey  are  the  prin 
cipal  agricnltnral  prodacts.  The  people  are 
manly  engaged  inmaritime  trade.  Thedimate 
ia  noted  for  its  salubrity.  The  capital  and  chief 
port  is  Vathj,  built  on  a  harbor  of  the  Porto 
Molo.  The  island  is  divided  into  four  districts 
Vathy,  Aeto,  Anoge,  and  Esoge.  Ithaca  is 
commonly  believed  to  be  the  island  of  that 
name  celebrated  in  the  Homeric  poems  as  the 
kingdom  of  Ulysses.  On  the  sides  and  summit 
of  Mount  Aeto,  which  rises  1,200  ft.  alwve  the 
sea,  at  the  foot  of  Porto  Molo,  are  some  Cyclo- 
pean ruins  which  the  islanders  call  the  Castle 
of  Ulysses.  At  the  foot  of  a  white  cliff  on  the 
S.  E.  coast  there  is  a  perennial  spring,  tradi- 
tionally regarded  as  tie  famous  fountain  of 
Arethusa;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  precipice 
is  the  one  to  which  the  poet  refers  when  he 
represents  Ulysses  as  challenging  Eumiens  "  to 
throw  him  over  the  great  rock"  if  he  lies, — 
See  Schiiemann,  Itkaka,  der  Peloponnea  und 
Troja  (Leipsic,  18fi9). 
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HTETTBICH,  Fnmz,  a  Gei-man  jtainter,  bom 
at  KOnigswinter,  near  Bonn,  m  1813.  He 
studied  in  Dasseldorf  under  Scbadow,  and  in 
Italy,  and  became  known  as  one  of  the  best  re- 
ligious painters  of  the  DUsseldorf  school,  and  as 
a  successful  imitator  of  the  Italian  masters.  His 
"Holy  Pamily  in  Egypt"  was  pm-chased  in 
1868  for  the  national  gallei-y  at  Berlin. 

llHtBlDi:,  igasHn  de,  emperor  of  Mexico, 
born  at  Vdladolid  (now  Morelia),  Sept.  27, 
1783,  executed  near  Padilla,  July  19, 1824.  His 
parents  were  from  Pamplona,  Spain,  and  set- 
tled in  New  Spain  shortly  before  his  birth, 
lie  studied  at  the  seminary  of  his  native  town 
until  the  death  of  his  father,  when  at  the  age 
of  Id  years  he  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
patrimonial  estates.  In  the  same  year  (1798) 
he  became  lieutenant  in  a  militia  infantry  regt- 
nient  of  ValladoUd.  In  1805  he  joined  tiie 
army  at  Jalapa.  On  his  return  in  1809  he  aid- 
ed in  repressing  a  revolutionary  movement, 
which  was  followed  on  Sept.  16,  1810,  by  the 
revolution  planned  by  the  priest  Hidalgo,  who 
offered  to  make  Iturbide  lieutenant  general. 
He  declined  from  a  conviction  that  the  plan 
was  not  feasible,  and  Hidalgo  sought  to  se- 
cure his  neutrality,  granting  him  a  safe-con- 
duct for  himself  and  family,  and  promising 
that  his  hacienda  should  be  protected  from 
pillage  and  fire.  Bat  this  proposal  also  was 
rejected,  and  Iturbide  took  the  field  "in  the 
service  of  the  Mexicans,  the  king  of  Spaiu,  and 
the  Spaniards,"  vying  with  the  latter  in  rigor 
toward  the  insurgents.  He  gained  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  battle  of  Cruces,  and  was  made 
a  captain  in  the  southern  army ;  but  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  go  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
he  was  sent  tti  Michoacan  as  second  in  command 
under  Garcia  Oonde.  Here  he  again  aided  in 
quenching  the  revolutionary  fire,  rekindled  by 
Albino  Garcia,  whom  he  captured ;  and  he  was 
s  on  afterward  made  colonel,  from  that  time 
till  the  end  of  1815  he  took  part  in  all  the  en- 
(,agements  of  the  royal  troops,  directed  for  the 
m  ^t  1  Hrt  against  3osk  Maria  Morelos,  who  a£' 
ter  the  execution  of  Hidalgo  succeeded  him  as 
leader  of  the  insurgent  forces.  The  year  1816 
found  him  in  command  of  the  provinces  of 
Guanajuato  and  Michoacan,  and  of  the  north- 
em  army  by  which  they  were  then  occupied ; 
but  he  bad  incurred  the  displeasure  of  some 
leading  citizens,  and  grave  accusations  were 
preferred  against  him,  which  led  to  his  dismis- 
sal, although  he  was  acquitted  of  the  most  seri- 
ous chai^,  that  of  complicity  with  the  revo- 
lutionists. On  returning  to  private  life,  Itur- 
bide set  seriously  to  maturing  his  long  cher- 
ished project  of  independence,  and  events  soon 
opened  a  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design.  The  news  of  the  Spanish  constitution, 
proclaimed  in  the  peninsula  in  1820,  filled  Mex- 
ican soldiers  with  the  desire  of  freeing  their 
country.  The  movement  soon  became  general, 
and  Iturbide,  seeing  that  the  time  for  action 
had  come,  secured  the  command  of  the  south- 
ern army,  about  to  march  against  Guerrero, 
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who  was  then  at  Acapulpo  at  the  heail  of  tb© 
remaining  rebel  forces.  On  Nov.  16,  1''20,  he 
set  out  from  the  capital,  and  to  lull  the  suapi- 
ciona  of  the  governnieiit  Bimulatad  some  en- 
covmters  with  Guerrero,  to  whom  he  in  reality 
commimioated  bis  project ;  and  harinft  eoii- 
oerted  with  him  relative  to  future  operations, 
he  informed  the  viceroy  that  the  rebellion  was 
entirely  at  an  end.  This  intellieenoe  restored 
confidence  among  merchants,  ana  a  convoy  was 
■despatched  to  Acapuloo  with  $535,000,  which 
money  Iturbide  seized,  promising  to  refund  it 
to  ita  owners.  With  these  resources  at  hia 
disposal,  and  secret  agenta  in  all  parts  of  the 
couttlry,  ho  promulgated  on  Feb,  34,  1831,  his 
pkn  of  independence,  known  in  history  as 
the  "plan  of  Iguala,"  from  the  name  of  the 
town  where  it  was  put  forth.  The  principal 
bases  of  the  plan  were  "  religion,  anion  of 
Spaniards  and  Mexicans,  and  independence; 
Ferdinand  VII.,  or  in  case  of  his  refusal,  such 
other  member  of  a  reigning  family  as  the  con- 
gress soon  to  be  organized  might  choose,  to  be 
called  to  the  new  empire."  His  next  step  was 
to  inform  the  viceroy  of  what  had  taken  place ; 
and  the  latter  immediately  oi^anized  an  army 
to  crush  the  revolution  in  ita  infancy.  But 
this  measure  came  too  late;  public  opinion  w^ 
everywhere  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  iguala,  and 
ita  author  began  his  march  toward  the  capital 
with  comparatively  little  opposition,  his  forces 
increasing  daily.  Meantime  the  newly  ap- 
pointed viceroy,  Don  Joan  de  O'Donoju,  ar- 
rived from  Spain,  and  finding  the  suppression 
of  the  new  order  of  things  to  be  impossible,  he 
concluded  with  Iturbide,  at  Cordova,  Aug.  24, 
1821,  a  treaty  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
Iguala,  except  in  the  clause  relating  to  the  elec- 
tion of  emperor,  who,  in  case  of  the  refusal 
of  Ferdinand  YII.  and  of  some  other  princes 
enumerated,  should  be  "  any  one  designated  by 
the  cortes."  On  Sept.  37  Iturbide  made  his 
entry  into  the  capital  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  th^  junta  gubemativa  prescribed 
in  the  plan  of  Igoala  was  at  once  organized, 
and  Iturbide,  who  at  Iguala  had  prudently  re- 
fused the  title  of  lieutenant  general,  and  ac- 
cepted that  of  first  chief  of  the  army,  was 
formally  installed  in  office.  Peace  was  soon 
established ;  the  few  Spanish  troops  in  garrison 
at  important  stations  became  discouraged;  the 
only  stronghold  left  to  the  Spanish  government 
was  the  fortress  of  San  Juxia  de  Ulua  off  Vera 
Craz;  and  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  with  the 
province  of  Chiapas,  and  several  towns  in  Guar 
temala,  declared  their  independence  and  were 
ultimately  united  to  the  Mexican  empire.  Such 
of  the  Spanish  residents  as  desired  to  leave  the 
country  were  permitted  to  do  so  without 
atraint;  which  liberal  measure,  with  numer 
others  emanating  from  the  new  government, 
served  to  increase  its  short-lived  popularity. 
But  Iturbide,  who  had  been  so  aucoessful  in 
organizing  andcarrjing  out  a  bloodless  revolu- 
tion, was  unable  to  establish  a  government  upon 
a  solid  basis.    A  regency,  composed  of  three 


members,  according  to  theplan,  was  appointed ; 
Iturbide  was  proclaimed  generalissimo  of  the 
land  and  marme  forces,  and  preadent  of  the 
regency,  with  an  annual  salary  of  $120,000,  an 
immediate  donation  of  $1,000,000,  20  square 
leagues  of  land  in  Texas,  and  the  title  of  serene 
highness.  Before  long  signs  of  discord  be- 
tween Iturbide  and  the  junta  became  viable. 
The  treasury  was  depleted,  and  nearly  all 
sources  of  revenue  were  cut  off,  while  the  na- 
tional expenses  were  greatly  enhanced;  the 
army  was  without  discipline ;  and  public  opinion 
was  divided  between  republicanism  and  the  new 
form  of  government.  Iturbide  hastened  the 
convocation  of  the  first  congress,  in  the  hope 
of  immediate  relief;  but  that  body  obstinately 
refused  to  grant  him  money  for  the  troops,  and 
even  declared  the  command  of  the  anny  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  executive  power.  But 
the  generalissimo  had  16,000  men  at  his  dis- 
posal ia  tJie  capita!;  and  through  the  agency 
of  his  partisans,  who  knew  his  popularity  with 
the  military,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  on 
the  night  of  May  18,  1923.    On  the  21st  the 

§  reclamation  wasconfirmedby  congress,  which 
eelared  the  crown  hereditary  in  his  famUy, 
fixed  the  civil  list  at  $1,500,000  annuaUy, 
created  an  order  of  knighthood  and  other  ac- 
cessories of  a  monarchy,  established  the  impe- 
rial household  with  the  customary  pomp,  and 
ordered  money  to  be  coined  with  his  effigy. 
He  was  crewned  on  July  31.  But  the  symp- 
toms of  anarchy  had  not  disappeared;  the 
friends  of  liberal  institutions  either  fled  or 
temporized;  and  a  conspiracy  organized  in 
Valladolid  led  to  the  arrest  of  several  persona 


arbitrary  seizure  by  the  government  of  $1,3' 
000  deposited  at  Perote  and  Jalapa,  exaspera- 
ted the  people ;  and  the  emperor,  hara-ssed  by 
the  contmued  opposition  of  the  congress,  dis- 
solved that  body  by  decree  on  Oct,  31.  But 
Santa  Anna  proclaimed  the  republic  at  Vera 
Oruz  on  Dec.  3;  the  j«Ji(«  imtihtyeaU,  which 
had  succeeded  the  congress,  was  unable  to  es  ■ 
tabiish  order ;  defection  became  general  among 
the  army  officers,  and  the  republican  troops 
were  fast  advancing  to  the  capital.  Iturbide 
in  desptur  hastily  i-e^sembled  the  coiwress, 
and  tendered  his  abdication;  but  that  body, 
not  recognizing  the  abdication,  annulled  the 
election  of  the  emperor,  and  decreed  that  he 
should  at  once  leave  the  country  and  "  fix  his 
residence  in  Italy,"  granting  him  a  yearly  pen- 
sion of  $35,000,  and  declaring  null  the  plan 
of  Iguala  and  the  treaty  of  Cordova.  On  May 
11, 1823,  Iturbide  set  sail  for  Leghorn,  whither 
he  arrived  on  Aug.  3.  But,  impelled  by  an  in- 
sane desire  for  the  recovery  of  his  crown,  he 
proceeded  to  England,  and  on  May  11,  1824, 
embarked  for  Mexico.  During  the  year  a  new 
government  had  been,  formed,  with  a  republi- 
can constitntiOu,  and  Iturbide  had  no  influen- 
tial friends  left  in  the  country.  The  govern- 
ment, apprised  of  his  movements,  declared  him 
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"  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw,  in  case  he  should  at 
any  time,  and  nnder  any  title  whatsoever,  set 
his  foot  upon  Mexican  territory,  and  that  hy 
that  act  alone  he  should  be  regarded  as  a  public 
enemy  of  the  state."  Iturbide  arrived  at  Soto 
la  Marina  on  July  14,  unaware  of  the  severe 
measures  taken  against  him,  and  landed  in  dis- 
goise,  in  company  with  his  secretary  Beneski ; 
but  he  waa  apprehended  by  the  military  com- 
mandant, who  retained  him  a  prisoner  at  Pa- 
dilla,  aw^ting  the  decision  of  the  congress  of 
Tamaulipas.  That  hody,  in  spite  of  entreaties, 
remonstrances,  and  protestations  of  innocence, 
in  proof  of  which  he  referred  to  the  presence 
of  his  wife  and  children  on  board  the  vessel 
he  had  come  in,  sentenced  liim  to  immediate 
execution.  He  was  shot  on  the  evening  of 
July  19,  after  assuring  the  multitude  that  his 
intentions  were  not  treasonable,  and  exhorting 
them  to  religion,  patriotism,  and  obedience  to 
the  government.  The  congress  of  Mexico  de- 
creed that  his  family  should  reside  in  Colom- 
bia, and  settled  upon  them  a  yearly  pension  of 
$8,000.  But  as  there  was  no  ship  for  &  Colom- 
bian port,  his  wife  was  permitted  to  go  to  the 
United  States.  She  lived  for  many  years  in 
Philadelphia,  and  then  went  to  Bayonne  in 
France.  Angel  de  Iturbide,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  emperor,  died  in  the  city  of  Mezico  in 
1872,  leaving  a  son  who  had  been  adopted  by 
Maximilian  as  heir  to  the  throne ;  and  the  em- 
peror Itnrbide's  younger  son  died  in  Paris  in 
May,  1873,  where  he  had  earned  a  precarious 
Bulwistenoe  aa  keeper  of  a  public  house. 

ITZA,  Uke  of.    See  Pbtek. 

ITZAES,  a  powerful  Indian  family  of  Central 
America,  who  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  in- 
habited the  islands  and  shores  of  Late  Itza  or 
Peten  in  Guatemala.  They  spolte  a  dialect  of 
the  language  of  the  Mayas,  and  were  probably 
a  branch  of  that  nation ;  for  tradition  reports 
that  on  a  disrnption  of  the  feudal  monarchy  of 
Yucatan  in  1420,  one  of  the  powerful  eaneka 
or  princes  migrated  southward  with  his  fol- 
lowers, and  after  many  wanderings  fixed  his 
seat  on  the  island  of  Tayasal,  in  the  lake  of  Chul- 
tnna,  now  Peten.  He  bnilt  a  considerable  city, 
and  his  people  increased  so  rapidly  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  chroniclers,  they  numbered  25,- 
000  on  the  island,  besides  a  large  population 
in  the  adjacent  country.  Cortes  reached  the 
retreat  of  the  Itzaes  in  his  march  from  Mexico 
to  Honduras  in  1526,  and  has  left  nsan  account 
of  their  chief  and  his  insular  capital.  The 
canek  received  the  Spaniards  kindly,  and  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  a  god  alamed  horsewhieh 
Cortes  left  with  him.  Its  image,  cut  in  stone. 
Was  found  in'  the  temple  of  Tayasal  when  it 
was  destroyed  in  1698.  Their  country  being 
destitute  of  the  predons  metals,  and  remote 
from  the  sea,  the  Itzaes  were  suffered  to  re- 
tain their  independence  and  iaolationlong  after 
the  Bubjngation  of  Yucatan  and  the  principal 

Sarts  of  Central  America.     Until  1698  they 
ad  succos'ffully  defended  themselves  against 
isinvadcrs;  but  inthat  year  they  were 
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finally  snbdned  by  Manuel  de  TTrsnla,  gov 
of  Yucatan,  whose  troops  spent  a  whole  day, 
says  Villagutierre,  in  destroying  the  temples 
of  the  city  alone.  Numbers  of  the  Itzaes  fled 
eastward  and  were  confonnded  among  other 
tribes;  the  descendants  of  those  who  remained, 
though  subject  to  Guatemala,  and  nominally 
Catholics,  have  made  little  change  from  the 
condition  of  their  forefathers. 

ITM,  czars.    See  Bitssia. 

IViSOfF,  ileundet  indreycrilib,  a  Enssian 
painter,  born  in  St  Petersburg  in  1801,  died 
there,  July  15,  1858.  He  studied  in  that  city, 
and  became  known  in  1882  by  his  "  Christ  and 
Magdalen,"  and  subsequently  by  a  colossal 
painting  representing  "  Christ  appearing  be- 
fore the  People,"  executed  in  Rome,  where  he 
lived  for  about  20  years. 

IVES,  L«t1  SltllnM)  an  American  bishop,  bom 
in  Moriden,  Conn,,  Sept.  16,  lTa7,  died  in 
New  York,  Oct.  13,  186T,  He  was  brought  up 
on  a  farm  in  Turin,  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.,  to 
which  his  father  had  removed.  When  IB  years 
old  he  was  sent  to  the  academy  at  Lowville, 
where  his  studies  were  interrupted  nearly  a 
year  by  his  service  in  the  war  with  England, 
under  Gen,  Klie.  He  entered  Hamilton  college 
in  the  summer  of  1816  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church ;  but  from 
impaired  health  he  left  college  before  the  close 
of  his  senior  year.  Having  changed  his  reli- 
gious views,  he  joined  the  ftotestant  Episcopal 
church  in  1819,  studied  theology  in  New  York, 
and  received  deacon's  orders  m  August,  1822. 
His  first  services  were  rendered  at  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  then  a  missionary  station.  Thence  he 
went  the  next  year  to  the  charge  of  Trinity 
church,  Philadelphia,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood.  In  1837  he  took  charge  of  Christ 
church,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  became  assistant  minister  of  Christ  chnrch. 
New  York,  and  about  sis  months  after  was 
made  rector  of  St.  Luke's  church  in  the  same 
city.  He  served  in  this  place  till  September, 
1831,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  North 
Carolina.  To  promote  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  church,  he  established  an  institution  at 
Valle  Crucis,  among  the  mountains  of  that 
state,  which  finally  exposed  him  to  great  pe- 
cuniary loss.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  his 
dioeeae  he  prepared  a  catechism  for  slaves, 
which  was  successfully  introduced  under  his 
own  supervision  on  some  of  the  lai^  planta- 
tions, '  He  published  a  volume  of  discourses  on 
the  "  Apostles'  Doctrine  and  Fellowship,"  and 
another  on  the  "Obedience  of  Faith"  (Now 
York,  1849),  Buring  tbe  excitement  in  the 
Episcopal  church  caused  by  the  Oxford  tracts, 
he  sided  strongly  with  the  tractarian  move- 
ment; and  though  his  diocese  was  eminently 
high  chnrch,  his  language  and  acts  touching 
this  movement  excited  distmst,  and  the  result 
was  aUenation.  In  December,  1853,  he  visited 
Rome,  and  was  there  admitted  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  He  was  consequently  de- 
posed from  his  bishopric,  Oct.  14,  1863,  and 
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published  "  The  Trials  of  a  Mind  in  its  Progress 
to  Catholicism "  (London  and  Boston,  1954). 
Alter  his  return  he  became  professor  of  rheto- 
vic  in  St.  Joseph's  theological  seminary  at  Ford- 
ham,  and  lecturer  on  rhetoria  and  the  English 
language  in  the  convents  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
and  the  sisters  of  charity.  Hia  last  yeara  were 
devoted  to  establishing  the  protectories  for  des- 
titute Roman  Catholic  children  at  West  Chester, 
N.  T.,  and  to  teaching  in  ManhattanviUe  col- 
lege, New  York,  whidi  he  aided  in  founding, 

1¥MT,  the  osseous  substance  which  composes 
the  tnsk  of  the  eiepbant,  and  which  is  a  pecu- 
liar modification  of  dentine.  In  commerce  it  is 
customary  to  include  in  the  tenn  the  tusks  of 
the  hippopotamus,  the  walrus,  the  narwhal,  and 
some  other  animals;  hut  according  to  Owen 
and  other  high  authorities  it  can  only  be  strictly 
applied  to  the  peculiar  reticnlated  modification 
in  the  elephant's  tusk,  although  this  is  analo- 
gous to  toe  snhstance  (dentine)  which  forms 
the  main  part  of  all  t«eth.  The  appearance 
givea  by  a  cross  section  of  any  portion  of  an 
elephant's  tusk,  of  circular  lines  intersecting 
eacn  other  so  as  to  form  lozenge-shaped  figures 
with  enrved  boundaries,  distinguishes  true  ivo- 
ry from  all  other  bony  substances,  and  from  all 
other  tooth  substances,  whether  dentine  or  not. 
The  prindpal  supplies  of  ivory  are  derived  from 
the  W.  ana  E,  coasts  of  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Ceylon,  India,  and  the  countries  east- 
ward of  the  straits  of  Malacca.  The  best  comes 
from  Africa,  and  is  of  a  finer  texture  and  less 
liable  to  turn  yellow  than  that  brought  from 
India.  Prof.  Owen  says:  "The  African  ele- 
phant, as  is  well  known,  is  a  distinct  species 
from  the  Asiatic  one;  and  some  of  the  Asiatic 
elephants  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian 
arifflipelago,  as  those  of  Sumatra,  if  not  spe- 
ciflcMly  distinct  from  the  elephants  of  con- 
tinental Asia,  form  at  all  events  a  strongly 
marked  variety;"  and  he  remarks  that  in  the 
Astatic  elephants  tusks  of  a  size  which  gives 
tiiem  the  value  of  ivory  in  commerce  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  males,  while  in  the  African  ele- 
phants both  males  and  females  afford  good- 
sized  tusks,  although  the  males  have  the  largest 
The  best  tusks  are  nearly  straight,  and  in  sec- 
tion nearly  circular.  One  of  the  lai^est  has 
been  found  to  measure  8J  in.  on  its  longer  and 
7  in.  on  its  shorter  diameter.  They  are  hoUow 
for  about  half  their  length,  and  a  line  is  traced 
from  the  termination  of  the  cavity  to  the  tip 
of  the  tusk,  which  marks  in  the  solid  ivory 
the  former  extension  of  the  cavity.  Upon  the 
outside  they  are  coated  with  a  rind  one  tenth 
to  one  fifth  of  an  inch  thick,  the  color  of  which 
in  the  African  varieties  may  be  one  of  numer- 
ous transparent  tints  of  orange,  brown,  or  al- 
most black,  and  in  the  Asiatic  an  opaque  fawn 
or  stone  color.  It  conceals  the  quality  of  the 
ivory  within,  which  may  be  parti^y  exposed 
at  the  worn  tip,  but  is  finally  ascectwned  only 
on  the  introduction  of  the  saw  by  which  the 
tusk  is  out  up  for  use.  Even  in  the  interior 
it  is  often  found  to  be  of  rariable  character, 


opaijue  patches  appearing  in  the  transparent 
quality,  and  the  white  being  sometimes  marked 
in  rings  alternately  light  and  dark  colored.  In 
the  larger  teeth  the  grain  is  often  coarse  in  the 
outer  portion,  and  becomes  fine  within;  and 
some  varieties  are  of  chalky  consistency  like 
bone,  and  present  dark  brown  spots.  The 
qualities  are  so  variable,  that  when  esact 
matobos  are  j-equired  of  several  articles  it  is 
important  to  cut  them  from  the  same  tusk. 
The  chemical  compoation  of  ivory  is  said  to 
differ  considerably  in  the  animals  .of  different 
countries;  but  this  probably  depends  upon  the 
age  of  the  animal  and  the  part  of  the  tusk  from 
which  the  specimen  is  taken,  althoi^  the  kind 
of  food  will  exercise  an  influence.  The  follow- 
ing analysis,  taken  from  the  Dictionnaire  -uni- 
tertel,  may  be  assumed  as  its  average  compo- 
sition: animal  matter,  dried,  24-00;  water, 
11-15;  phosphate  of  lime,  64'00;  carbonate  of 
lime,  0-10.  By  very  long  exposure  under  fa- 
voring circumstances  the  animal  matter  be- 
comes dissipated,  rendering  the  texture  brit- 
tle. This  was  the  condition  of  some  ancient 
ivory  carvings  found  by  Layard  in  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh.  To  restore  their  tenacity  Prof. 
Owen  recommended  boiling  them  in  a  solution 
of  gelatine.  The  experiment  proved  perfect- 
ly successful,  and  the  ivory  thus  regain^  its 
original  strength  and  sohdity.  A  remarkable 
source  of  ivory,  which  has  long  supplied  the 
Russian  markets,  is  the  tusks  of  fossil  niam- 
moths  found  in  the  hanks  of  the  rivers  of 
northern  Siberia.  This  fossil  ivory  is  of  simi- 
lar quality  to  that  of  living  animals,  and  some 
of  the  tusks  are  of  immense  size.  Holtzapffel 
says  he  has  seen  tusks  which  were  10  ft.  long 
and  weighed  186  lbs.  They  were  aohd  from 
their  tips  to  within  6  in.  of  the  larger  end, 
and  the  ivory  was  of  fine  grain  and  sound  tex- 
ture.— The  uses  of  ivory  are  very  numerous. 
It  is  exquisitely  smooth  in  working,  altogether 
devoid  of  the  hai'sh  meagre  charaetier  of  bone, 
and  is  in  all  respects  the  most  suitable  material 
for  ornamental  turning,  as  it  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving  the  most  delicate  lines  and  cutting. 
The  artists  of  Greece  and  Rome  carved  from 
the  tusks  of  the  elephant  statues  and  various 
works  of  art,  among  which  those  of  Phidias 
are  especially  famous.  The  size  of  some  of  the 
statues  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  ancients 
obtdned  larger  tusks  than  those  of  modei-n 
times,  or  that  they  had  a  method  of  softenii^ 
and  flattening  out  the  material,  or  built  it  up 
in  plates  around  a  central  core.  (See  Quatre- 
m^re  de  Quincy's  Le  Jupiter  otympien.  ov. 
Part  de  la  aeulpture  antique,  Paris,  1815.) 
Ivory  was  a  favorite  materid  for  sculpture 
also  in  the  middle  t^es,  and  many  beautiful 
specimens  then  executed  are  preserved  in  mn- 
seums  and  private  collections.  Dieppe  in  Nor- 
mandy has  been  for  two  centuries  the  chief 
seat  of  this  branch  of  art  in  modem  limes. 
The  Chinese  possess  extraordinary  skill  in 
working  ivory,  carving  out  of  a  solid  block  a 
number  of  hollow  balls  one  within  another, 
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ell  curiously  ornamented  with  varioua  devices. 
Their  chessmen  are  Tinequalled  in  ingenious 
■workmanship.  Ivory  is  largely  used  for  the 
handles  of  knives,  and  for  tne  keys  of  piano- 
fortes and  other  musical  instruments.  Its  fine 
texture  and  smooth  surface  recommend  it  for 
plates  for  miniatures ;  and  it  is  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  toys,  and  of  mathematical  and  other 
instruments.  For  drawing  scales  the  material 
is  not  found  so  suitable  as  bos  or  lance  wood, 
for  its  dimensions  change  as  it  absorbs  and 
gives  out  atmospheric  moisture,  BiUiard  balls 
are  liable  to  the  same  difficulty;  and  as  the 
shrinkage  or  expansion  is  greater  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  widtk  of  the  tusks  than  in  that  of 
their  length,  the  two  diameters  of  the  balls  are 
sometimes  found  to  differ  materially  after  they 
have  been  made  a  short  time.  For  this  reason 
they  are  sometimes  roughly  shaped  and  then 
kept  f     m    th        th  wh  h  they 

aretb  dt  q  thfrmdetoita 
nslndtn      tmt  h      they  are 

fin   hed.     V  t       t     f  th    blocks 

eith      n    t      ht  1    g  t  dmal   1  p  by  the 

method  fl  t  p  act  1  bj  th  K  'aans  upon 
cyh  dalblkfwod  pal  heet,  as 

if  tl  11  d  f        th        1  nder  sub- 

mitted to  the  operation.  In  the  London  exhi- 
bition of  1851  a  vene.er  of  this  kind  was  es- 
hibited  in  the  United  States  department,  a  foot 
wide  and  40  ft.  long.  In  Paris  they  have  been 
cut  in  strips  of.  80  by  160  in.;  and  apianoforte 
has  been  entirely  covered  with  this  material. 
Ivory  may  be  made  flexible  by  immersion  in  a 
solution  of  phosphoric  odd  of  specific  gravity 
1-13  till  it  becomes  translucent.  It  hardens  on 
exposure  to  diy  air,  but  assumes  its  floiribility 
when  placed  in  hot  water. — Ivory  may  be  dyed 
black  by  soaking  it  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  exposing  it  to  the  sunlight,  or  better 
by  boiling  for  some  time  in  a  decoction  of  log- 
wood and  then  steeping  in  a  solution  of  red 
sulphate  or  red  acetate  of  iron;  blue  by  im- 
mersion in  a  solution  oi  sulphate  of  in^go  con- 
taining potash;  green  by  dipping  the  blued 
ivory  in  a  solution  of  nitro-muriate  of  tin,  and 
then  in  a  hot  decoction  of  fustic ;  yellow  by 
first  soaking  the  ivory  in  a  mordant  of  nitro- 
muriete  of  tin  and  then  in  a  hot  decoction  of 
fustic,  or  better  by  steeping  it  for  34  hours 
in  a  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  potash, 
and  then  inunersii^  it  in  a.  boiling  not  so- 
Intion  ot  acetate  of  lead;  red  by  first  satura- 
ting it  with  the  tin  mordant,  and  then  immers- 
ing it  in  a  decoction  of  Brazil  wood  or  cochi- 
neal, or  a  raistore  of  both.  Lac  dye  will  pro- 
duce a  scarlet,  and  this  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  potash  will  become  a  cherry  red.  Tiolet  is 
produced  hy  mordanting  with  tin  and  then 
treating  vrith  a  decoction  of  logwood ;  if  this 
is  placed  a  short  time  in  a  weak  solntiou  of 
nitro-mnriatie  acid,  it  will  be  changed 
beautiful  purple  red.  Ivory  may  also  be  dyed 
with  any  of  the  aniline  colors, — The  imports  of 
ivory,  hippopotamus  teeth,  and  narwhal  teeth 
into  Great  Britain  from  1361   to  18T1  varied 


from  9,280  cwt,  to  14,589  cwt  a  year.— Vari- 
substitntes  for  ivory  have  been  introduced. 

The  best  known  is  that  called  vegetable  ivory, 
albuminous  substance  formed  fmm  a  milky 

fluid  in  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm  common 
Peru  and  New  Granada,  the  phpfelepias 

macrocarpa.     It  corresponds  to  the  meat  of 

the  coeoanut,  the  fruit  of  another  species  of 

Salm,  When  the  nuts  are  perfectly  ripe  and 
ry,  the  kernels  are  hard  like  ivory  and  very 
white.  It  answers  very  well  for  many  small 
articles  instead  of  the  genuine  ivory,  but  is 
more  liable  to  tarnish,  and  does  not  wear  so 
well  when  exposed  to  friction.  The  French 
preparation  known  as  Pinson's  artificial  ivory 
IS  a  compoimd  of  gelatine  and  alumina.  Slabs 
or  tablets  of  gelatine  or  glue  are  immersed  for 
some  time  in  a  solution  of  alumina  in  acetic 
or  sulphuric  acid.  The  alumina  separates  and 
becomes  incorporated  with  the  glue,  and  the 
plates  are  then  removed,  dried,  and  finally  pol- 
ished. Another  preparation  of  artificial  ivory 
is  made  hy  working  together  bone  or  ivory 
dust  with  an  equal  portion  of  albumen  or  gela- 
tine to  form  a  paste,  and  then  rolling  this  into 
sheets,  and  hardening  them  by  drying.  Sul- 
phate of  barytes  finely  powdered  is  usi^  to  ad- 
vantage with  one  half  its  quantity  of  albumen. 
Tablets  thus  prepared  are  used  in  photography 
to  receive  positive  pictures. — Ivoby  Black, 
prepared  by  calcining  the  shavings  and  dust  of 
ivory,  is  ground  and  levigated  on  a  porphyry 
slab  to  produce  the  beautiful  velvety  material 
which  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  ink  used 
in  copperplate  printing.    (See  Bone  BLiCK.) 

IVORI,  Janes,  a  Scottish  mathematician,  bom 
in  Dundee  in  1765,  died  near  London,  Sept  31, 
1842.  He  completed  his  professional  course  in 
theology  at  the  nniversity  of  St.  Andrews  in 
1786,  after  which  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  acad- 
emy of  Dundee  for  three  years.  He  was  after- 
w(^  for  15  years  superintendent  of  a  fiax- 
spinning  factory  at  Douglastown.  Meantime 
he  pursued  bis  mathematical  studies,  and  be- 
came known  by  remarkable  memoirs  read  be- 
fore the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh.  In  1804 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  matheniaties  in 
the  royfd  military  college,  then  at  Marlow, 
Buckinghamshire,  He  retired  with  a  penaon 
in  1819,  and  from  that  time  prosecuted  his  fa- 
vorite stndies  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  principal  learned  societies 
of  England  and  Germany,  and  in  1831  received 
an  annual  pendon  of  f300.  His  principal 
writings  are  papers  in  the  "Transactions"  of 
the  royal  societies  of  Edinbni^h  and  London. 
Three  of  these  were  on  the  attractions  of  the 
spheroids,  and  contained  a  process  of  analysis 
which  was  acknowledged  by  Laplace  to  be  su- 
perior to  his  own. 

IVORT  COAST,  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Upper 
Guinea,  W.  Africa,  between  the  Grain  coast 
and  the  Gold  coast,  extending  from  Cape  Pal- 
mas  to  the  Assinie  river.  ITie  coast  is  low, 
marshy,  and  unhealthy,  but  the  country  back 
of  it  rises  into  table  lands  of  vast  estent  and 
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great  fertjlity.  It  ia  drained  by  a  few  small 
rivers,  the  principal  ot  whioli  are  the  Lahu, 
Tahetah,  and  OavaJly  There  •ire  a  number  of 
amall  native  towns  on  the  coast,  among  which 
are  Grand  Lahu,  Jack  T-abu  Jack  Jack,  and 
Grand  Ivorytown,  wl  ich  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  gold  dust,  palm  oil  and  ivory.  The 
French  trading  station  of  Granl  Baasam  has 
been  abandoned  fdnce  18'"0 

IVREi  (ano.  Sporedia)  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  province  and  80  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of 
Turin;  pop.  about  10,000,  It  is  walled  and  for- 
tified, and  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of 
tlie  Alps,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Val  d'Aoata, 
and  ou  the  river  Dora  Baltoa,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  wMch  is  one  of  the  two  suhui-bs.  The 
Gothic  cathedral  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  several  of  the  par- 
ish dwrohes  are  very  old.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  contuns  an  episcopal  seminary  and 
various  schools.  Woollens,  cottons,  silks,  ver- 
mieelli,  and  other  articles  are  manufactured, 
and  there  are  dye  and  tile  works. — Eporedia 
waa  a  considerable  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
the  strength  of  its  strategical  position,  com- 
mauding  two  great  passes  of  the  Alps,  gave  it 
importance.  Ivrea  was  a  Tuarquiaate  under 
Charlemagne,  which  in  the  13th  century  was 
united  with  Savoy. 

irRT-Ll-BATilLLE,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Eure  and  on  the  river  Eure, 
about  40  m.  W.  of  Paris;  pop.  about  1,200. 
It  contains  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  and 
renowned  manuf  aotories  of  wind  instruments. 
It  passed  through  many  vieiasitudes  during  the 
wars  with  Eng&nd,  and  Dunois  captured  it  in 
1449  and  destroyed  the  fortifications.  It  is 
moat  celebrated  for  the  decisive  victory  gained 
on  the  adjoining  plain  by  Henry  TV.,  March 
14,  1590,  over  the  forces  of  the  league  under 
the  duke  of  Ma^enne.  The  obelisk  on  the  site 
of  the  battle,  pulled  down  in  1793,  was  restored 
by  Napoleon  in  1809. 

KBl-SCB-SEINE,  a  village  of  France,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  about  a  mile  from  the 
souttem  eneeittte  of  Paris;  pop.  in  186G,  10,- 
199.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  contains  a  fine 
parish  ohnrch,  a  terrace  of  an  old  palace,  a.  re- 
nowned maUon  de  »iinte  for  lunatics,  and  ex- 
ten^ve  wine  vanlts  in  natural  caves  cut  iu  the 
rooks.  There  are  many  handsome  villas  around 
it.  Vast  quantities  of  wine  bottles  and  many 
other  articles  are  manufactured  here.  The  fort 
of  Ivry  figured  conspicuously  during  the  siege 
of  Paris  in  18T0-'71. 

I¥¥,  a  common  name,  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  for  species  of  the  genus  hedera  (Odtie 
Aedra,  a  cord)  of  the  araUacem,  a  family  which 
is  closely  related  to  the  umheU^era,  but  differ- 
ent iu  the  structure  of  its  fruit,  which  has 
always  more  than  two  carpels.  The  genus 
hedera  consists  of  evergreen  climbii^  shrabs, 
with  wraple  leaves  and  the  flowers  in  nmbels. 
Its  most  famihar  representative  is  the  com- 
mon or  English  ivy,  S.  Ttelvn,  a  plant  which  eon- 
tributes  largely  to  the  English  landscape,  and 
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around  which  are  clustered  so  mneb  of  poetry 
and  legend.  This  is  found  all  over  Britain,  in 
western  and  southern  Europe,  western  Asia, 
and  northern  Africa,  hut  scarcely  at  all  in 
centi'al  Europe.  In  its  wild  state  the  slender 
lower  branches  spread  upon  the  ground,  while 


EngllBh  Ivy  (Hodora  helix). 


the  main  stems  climb  npon  trees,  buildings, 
and  other  supports  to  a  great  height,  by  means 
of  aerial  rootleta.  The  leaves  are  three-  to  £ve- 
lobed,  and  of  a  pleasing  dark  green  color.  The 
plant  rarely  flowers  until  it  has  reached  the 
summit  of  the  support  upon  which  it  climbs; 
it  then  throws  out  from  the  main  stem  short 
flowering  branches,  upon  which  the  leaves  are 
not  lobed,  like  those  upon  the  other  stems,  but 
nearly  oval ;  each  branch  terminates  in  a.  sort 
of  panicle  of  numerous  small  umbels  of  yel- 
lowish green  flowers;  these  open  in  exirly 
autumn ;  they  are  fragrant,  and  very  attractive 
to  bees;  tlie  berries,  which  are  black,  ripen 
the  f  oEowing  spring.  The  ivy  climbs  to  the 
tops  of  the  tallest  trees  and  surmounts  the 
highest  buildings  ■  the  largest  specimens  in 
England  have  trunks  10  to  11 J  in.  in  diameter ; 
it  is  a  very  long-lived  plant.  Ivy  formerly 
enjoyed  some  medicinal  reputation,  but  it  is 
scarcely  used  at  present;  the  berries,  which  to 
man  are  emetic  and  cathartic,  are  readily  eaten 
by  various  birds ;  in  warm  climates  it  esudea 
an  aromatic,  resinous  matter,  said  to  possess 
stimnlant  properties.  In  Ei^land  the  ivy  nat- 
urally clothes  ruins,  old  trees,  and  rocky  places, 
and  thus  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
landscape ;  but  besides  this  it  is  largely  used  in 
gardening,  it  being  employed  to  cover  build- 
ings, to  form  evergreen  walls,  and  to  make 
screens  to  hide  unsightly  objects.  In  this 
country  ivy  cannot  be  considered  as  certainly, 
hardy  north  of  Philadelphia ;  in  the  sheltered 
streets  of  cities  like  New  York  it  has  some- 
times attained  a  large  size,  to  be  destroyed  by 
an  nnusnally  severe  winter ;  it  is  not  only  the 
severity  of  the  winters  at  its  nortliern  limit 
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ttat  makes  it  difficult  of  cultiTation,  but  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  latter  part  of  win- 
ter have  an  injnriona  effect  npon  it ;  hence  it 
Bucceeds  hest  upon  the  northern  sides  of  build- 
ings.    In  Virginia  the  plant  flonrishes  lusuri- 

,  antly,  and  some  fine  specimens  may  be  found 
growing  upon  the  old  mansions  of  that  state. 
In  modem  gardening  ivy  has  been  introduced 
as  a  bedding  plant ;  it  ia  grown  with  its  steins 
prostrate,  and  as  tliese  take  root  at  every  joint 
a  dense  mat  of  its  peculiar  dark  green  foliage 
may  be  readily  produced;  it  is  used  in  the 
form  of  broad  edgings  to  flower  beds  cut  in  the 
lawn,  as  well  as  to  form  beds  by  itself;  its 
darker  green  contrasted  with  the  light  gi'een 
of  the  grass  produces  a  fine  effect.  In  the 
nortbem  states,  however,  the  great  use  of  ivy 
is  for  indoor  decoration,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  unequalled.  It  is  made  to  run  over  window 
frames,  over  the  arch  of  folding  doors,  along 
cornices,  aronnd  picture  frames,  or  wherever 
it  may  be  desired.  It  is  also  nsed  to  form 
screens,  either  for  windows  or  for  use  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  room ;  a  trellis  of  the  de^red 
form  is  fixed  to  a  platform,  npon  which  the 
ivy  plants  stand  in  pots  or  in  a  suitable  bos. 

.  It  is  of  the  easiest  propagation,  and  for  after 
encoess  only  care  and  patience  are  required. 
Cuttings  may  be  rooted  in  the  usual  way  in 
sand,  or  a  branch  several  feet  long  may  be 
made  to  strike  root  by  surrounding  its  lower 
end  for  several  inches  with  a  ball  of  sphagnum 
moss,  which  is  to  be  tied  on.  The  ball  ia 
placed  in  a  jar  or  other  convenient  receptacle 
in  which  it  can  be  kept  constantly  moist; 
when  roots  liave  formed,  it  may  then  be  set  in 
a  pot  of  earth.  Ivy  requires  a  rich  soil,  and 
while  it  is  growing  an  abundance  of  water. 
The  principal  care  it  needs,  besides  proper  wa- 
tering, is  the  washing  of  the  foliage ;  dust  ac- 
cumulates upon  the  leaves;  and  mast  be  re- 
moved from  time  to  time  by  means  of  a  damp 
Sponge.  It  ia  sometimes  attacked  by  a  scale 
louse,  which  npon  its  first  appearance  shonid 
be  removed  by  a  blunt  knife  or  other  mechani- 
cal means.  In  summer  most  of  the  interior 
ivy  decorations  are  taken  outdoors  to  a  partly 
shaded  spot,  but  those  which  are  very  Inrge 
must  remain  in  place  and  receive  proper  care 
as  to  light,  water,  and  cleanlineas. — The  Eng- 
lish ivy  presents  many  varieties,  differing  in 
the  ^ze  and  form  of  the  leaf,  depth  of  green, 
color  of  fruit,  &c.;  notable  among  these  are 
several  with  the  foliage  beautifully  marked, 
margined,  or  veined  with  white  and  yellow, 
known  as  gold  and  silver  ivies,  all  of  which  are 
very  beautiful,  but  in  this  country  can  only  be 
enjoyed  under  glass.  What  is  known  as  the 
tree  ivy  is  propagated  from  the  flowering 
shoots;  it  ultimately  forms  climbing  stems. 
Irish  ivy,  so  called,  is  really  a  native  of  the 
Canaries  (H.  Oanariense),  and  has  much  larger 
leaves  than  the  common.  These  two  are  all 
the  species  recognized  by  the  late  Borthold 
Seeman  in  an  elaborate  memoir  ("  Journal  of 
Botany,"  vol.  ii.)  on  the  genus;  and  while  the 
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catalogues  and  works  on  gardening  enumerate 
scores  of  species,  they  are  believed  to  be  all 
reducible  to  these  two.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibbard 
in  18S9,  in  a  communication  to  the  Linncean 
society,  and  later  in  a  work  entitled  "Ivy,  its 
History  and  Characteristics  "  (London,  1878), 


ignoring  all  former  names,  has  attempted  to 
arrange  the  garden  forms  of  ivy,  and  impose  a 
nomenclature  which  is  not  likely  to  be  gen- 
erally adopted.— Among  other  plants  to  which 
the  name  ivy  has  been  applied  are  German 
ivy,  a  climbing  composite  (see  GEnMAtf  Ivy)  ; 
Colosseum  ivy  (iinnria  cymhalaria),  a  small 
creeping  tOad  flas;  ground  ivy  {nepefa  gle- 
choma\  a  prostrate  Enropean  labiate,  which  is 
not  rare  as  a  weed  in  the  older  portions  of  this 
eonntry,  and  which  before  the  introduction  of 
hops  was  nsed  in  En^and  to  give  bitterness  to 
beer,  and  is  also  called  alehoof ;  American  ivy, 
more  generally  known  as  the  Virginia  creeper 
(ampelopais  quinquefoUa),  which,  though  a 
decidnons  plant,  occupies  much  the  same  place 
in  our  vegetation  that  the  ivy  does  m  Europe ; 
and  poison  ivy,  a  name  which  with  several 
others  is  applied  to  the  well  known  rSw»  toxi- 
acdendron,  for  which  see  Scmach. 

IXIOH^,  a  mythical  Thessalian  prince,  king  of 
the  Lapithffi,  and  father  of  Firithons.  "When 
Deioneus,  whose  daughter  Dia  he  had  espoused, 
demanded  of  him  the  customary  bridal  gifts, 
Ision  treacheronsly  invited  him  to  a  banquet, 
and  then  had  him  cast  into  a  fiery  pit.  None 
would  hold  intercourse  with  the  murderer,  or 
purify  him,  till  Jnpiter  at  length  performed 
the  necessary  rite,  and  made  him  his  guest. 
But  Ixion  presumed  to  make  love  to  Juno, 
whereupon  Jupiter  made  a  phantom  resem- 
bling her,  by  which  Ixion  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  centaurs.  For  his  impiety  he 
was  chained  by  Mercury  to  a  wheel  which  re- 
volved perpetually  in  the  air. 

IXTULK0C91TL,  Fernanda  de  Alva,  an  Indian 
historian,  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
kings  of  Tezcuco  in  Mexico,  bom  about  1568, 
died  about  1648.  He  was  iuterpreter  of  the 
native  languages  to  the  viceroys  of  Mexico,  and 
assiduously  collected  the  ancient  MS8.  and  tra- 
ditions of  his  country,  which  he  embodied  in  a 
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"Relations."  Hia  most 
important  work  is  a  "History  of  the  Ohiche- 
mecas,"  which,  with  most  of  his  other  writii^, 
was  first  printed  from  the  M88,  in  Mexico  by 
Lord  Kingshoroogh  ("Mexican  Antiquities," 
vol  ij;.).  His  works  evince  a  disposition  to 
overeatiinate  the  power  and  policy  of  the  Tez- 
cucan  kings,  but  are  nevertnelesa  interesting, 
and  on  the  whole  tmstworthy. 

IZIBIL,  a  seaport  of  Guatemala,  in  the  de- 
partment and  123  in.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Guar 
temala,  on  the  8.  shore  of  Lake  Duke;  pop. 
about  600.  It  is  a  miserable  place  of  abont 
150  houses,  and  owes  its  importance  to  its 
being  the  aole  Atlantic  port  for  the  trade  of 
the  capital.  The  water  being  very  shallow  on 
the  bar  at  the  month  of  the  river  leading  from 
the  guff  to  the  sea,  only  vessels  of  light  draught 
can  go  up  to  the  town.  Large  vessels  go  to 
Balize,  and  the  merchandise  is  transmitted  by 
coasting  craft  to  Izahal. 

IZAUTO,  a  volcano  of  the  republic  and  36  m. 
N.  W.  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  in'  lat.  13° 
15'  N.,  Ion.  89°  W  W.  It  is.  one  of  the  most 
curious  volcanoes,  and  except  Jomllo  in  Mesieo 
the  only  one  in  the  world  that  has  risen  from 
the  level  of  the  plain  witj)in  the  memory  of 
man.  A  priest  of  Sonsonate,  an  .eye-witness 
of  its  origin,  related  to  Mr.  StepheiB  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  its  formation.  In  1798, 
after  a  seiies  of  destructive  earthquakes,  dust 
and  pebbles  were  observed  rising  from  a  fissure 
in  the  plain;  soon  after  lava  wm  upheaved, 
and  this,  together  with  large  stones  and  other 
substances,  gradnaJIy  accumulated  around  the 
orifice  until  the  vast  isolated  cone  as  it  now 
stands  was  formed.  It  is  contiguous  to  another 
mountaia  sufficiently  elevated  to  afford  from  ita 
erest  a  distinct  view  of  the  burning  crater  of 
the  volcano ;  and  the  lurid  flames  and  never- 
ending  shower  of  incandescent  stones  issuing 
from  it  are  clearly  visible  from  Sonsonate,  near 
by.  Izalco  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin 
from  a  deviation  of  the  subterranean  Are  which 
animated  the  neighboring  system  of  extinct 
volcanoes  clustered  around  the  great  peak  of 
Santa  Ana.  The  eruptions,  though  incessant, 
are  somewhat  intermittent  in  regard  to  vio- 
lence, and  have  often  been  disastrous  to  the 
adjacent  town  of  Izalco.  Dense  columns  of 
smoke  are  constantly  emitted,  and  detonations 
like  the  rumblings  of  distant  thnnder  are  reg- 
ularly repeated  at  intervals  of  from  5  to  15 
minntes.  Vegetation  is  of  course  impossible 
on  the  brown  arid  flanks  of  the  mountain, 
down  which  streams  of  liquid  fire  are  occa- 
donally  seen  to  roll,  offering  a  spectacle  of  ter- 
rific grandeur,  especially  by  night.  Its  he^ht 
at  present  is  estimated  at  about  6,000  ft. ;  and, 
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thongh  some  40  m.  from  the  coast,  it  serves  as 
a  convenient  landmark  for  mariners,  among 
whom  it  is  sometimes  designated  el  faro  del 
Salvador. 

IZILCO,  a  town  of  San  Salvador,  Central 
America,  situated  near  the  base  of  the  prece- 
ding volcano,  86  m.  K.  W.  of  the  city  of  Saa 
Salvador;  pop.  5,000,  chiefly  Indians.  It  was 
once  the  centre  of  the  most  important  cacao 
district  in  all  America,  and  still  preserves  many 
evidences  of  past  importance.  Its  fine  large 
church  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
of  Dec.  8,  1859.  The  country  aronnd  it  is  re- 
markably fertile  and  well  watered. 

IZIKD,  a  N.  oonnty  of  Arkansas,  drained  by 
White  river,  which  is  here  navigable;  area, 
864  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  6,806,  of  whom  182 
were  colored.  It  has  an  nneven  aurfaee  and  a 
fertile  soil.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  20,0T6  bushels  of  wheat,  303,243  of  In- 
dian com,  17,858  of  oats,  11,107  of  Irish  pota^ 
toes,  13,435  of  sweet  potatoes,  24,975  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  92,686  of  butter,  10,496  gallons  of 
molasses,  and  1,568  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  3,293  horses,  3,501  milch  cows,  1,392 
working  oxen,  3,391  other  cattle,  4,413  sheep, 
and  17,276  swine.     Capital,  Mount  Olive. 

IZIBD,  Balpb,  an  American  statesman,  bom 
near  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1743,  died  at  South 
Bay,  May  30, 1804.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,  inherited  an  ample  fortune, 
and  ia  1771  settled  in  London,  from  whence 
the  troubled  condition  of  American  politics 
induced  him  in  1774  to  retire  to  the  continent. 
He  subsequently  endeavored  to  impress  npon 
the  British  ministry  the  ill-advised  nature  of 
the  course  they  were  pursuing,  but  without 
effect.  In  1780  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  was  instj-umental  in  procuring 
the  appointment  of  Gen.  Greene  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  southern  army.  He  also  pledged 
his  whole  estate  as  security  for  funds  needed 
in  the  purchase  of  ships  of  war  in  Europe.  In 
1781  he  entered  the  continental  congress;  and 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution 
he  was  elected  a  TJnited  States  senator  from 
South  Carolina.  The  "  Correspondence  of 
Ralph  Izard  from  1774  to  1804,  with  a  Short 
Memoir,"  was  published  by  his  daughter  {Boa- 
ton,  1844). 

Iin'lCCIHClTL,  a  volcano  of  Mexico,  15,705 
ft.  above  the  sea,  not  far  from  that  of  Popo- 
catepetl, near  the  city  of  Puebla.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Sierra  Nevada,  its  top  being 
almost  always  covered  with  snow.  Its  name 
is  aboriginal  Mesioan,  from  «3((W,, white,  and 
eikuatl,  woman,  suf^ested  by  its  fancied  re- 
semblance to  a  woman  in  a  white  dress.  It 
has  not  been  active  ^ce  the  conquest. 
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J  THE  lOtli  letter  of  most  Earopean  alplia- 
.  bets,  is  a,  Bpurioiis  counterpart  of  the  let- 
ter I.  It  is  alao  called  the  consonant  of  that 
vowel,  fulfilling  that  function  of  the  original 
letter  wh.en.  it  precedes  another  vowel.  This, 
however,  is  the  case  only  where  it  sounds  like 
yiu  yet;  for  in  some  European  languages  it 
18  eiuier  a  superfetation  of  other  legitimate 
letters,  or  the  representative  of  sounds  which 
have  nothing  in  common,  with  that  of  its  pro- 
totype, I.  It  is  in  German  miscalled  Jot  (pro- 
nounced yot),  in  Spanish  jota  (pronounced 
'kota),  from  iura.  The  following  are  the 
sounds  with  which  it  is  uttered  in  various  lan- 
guages ;  1.  As  consonant  I  in  Italian,  German, 
Danish,  and  other  Teutonic  languages,  in  Lu- 
satian,  Polish,  Magyar,  &c,  where  the  Czechs 
nse  g,  and  the  Spaniards  and  English  y,  before 
vowels ;  for  instance :  Ital.  OQUto  or  amto,  «d ; 
Ger.  Joeh,  yoke,  ja,  yes ;  Lusat.  and  Pol.  jeden 
(Czechic  geden),  one ;  Magyar  j^^,  ice,  &c.  2. 
The  iFrench  and  Portuguese  J^  a  lingui-dental 
sibilant,  the  weak  and  sonorous  counterpart  of 
ch  (Eug.  eK),  like  the  sound  of  s  and  «  in  the 
English  words  pleamire,  graewr,  and  rendered 
by  the  combination  dt  in  English.  This  sound 
is  also  written  with  o  before  e  and  i  in  Portu- 
gu^e  and  French.  It  exists  in  Russian,  Po- 
lish, and  other  Slavic  languages,  in  Persian, 
Turkish,  &e.,  but  not  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Lat- 
in, Hebrew,  Arabic,  Ethiopian,  Irish,  German, 
and  many  other  languages.  3.  The  Engbsh 
sonnd  of  J  represents  the  preceding  intimate- 
ly combined  with  that  of  rf,  equivalent  to  dnh; 
it  is  written  dj  in  French  and  dseh  in  German 
transcriptions  of  oriental  names.  This  com- 
pound sound  is  also  written  in  English  with  g 
before  e,  i,  and  y,  in  Italian  with  g  before  e 
and  i.  It  exists  in  many  eastern  languages, 
and  in  Polish,  but  is  unknown  in  tlje  ancient 
Greet,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Ethiopic,  and  Irish,  as 
well  as  in  German,  French,  and  most  other  Eu- 
ropean languages.  4.  In  Spanish  it  is  sounded 
like  tie  German  eh,  as  in  jbfsen,  young,  and 
is  equivalent  to  g  before  e  and  i,  and  to  « in 
some  cases,  so  that  Mexico  is  also  written  .^^■ 
jieo  and  Mhgieo. — The  use  of  the  tailed  or  elon- 
gated J  was  iatroduced  by  Duf«h  printers,  and 
was  long  called  /  hollandau  by  French  print- 
ers. It  bears  the  same  relation  to  I  that  the 
new  W  does.to  V.    (Seel.) 

JIBISB,  a  large  wading  bird  of  the  stork 
family,  found  in  South  America  and,  Africa,  of 
the  genus  mycteria  (Linn.).  The  bill  is  about 
a  loot  and  a  half  long,  and  strong,  resembling 
that  of  the  stork  except  that  it  is  bent  a  little 
upward  at  the  point.  It  is  a  large  bird, ; 
sming  between  6  and  6  ft,  in  length ;  the  ii  ^ 
are  long  and  ample,  with  the  second  and  third 
quills  longest;  tail  moderate  and  broad;  tarsi 
much  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  and  covered 
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ng  on  the  ground.  Only  two  species  are 
described  by  Gray,  of  which  the  best  known 
is  the  American  jabiru  (if.  Americana,  Linn.) ; 
in  this  the  bill  is  black,  the  head  and  about  two 
thirds  of  the  neck  bare  and  blackish,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  bright  red;  there  are  a 
few  white  feathers  on  the  hind  head,  and  the 
■est  of  the  plumage  is  white.  It  inhabits  Bra- 
zil and  Gttiana,  frequenting  swamps,  seeking 
for  fish  and  reptiles;  it  rises  slowly  to  a  great 
height,  supporting  itself  for  a  very  long  time. 
The  nest  is  made  on  lofty  trees,  and  the  eggs 
are  generally  two ;  the  young  are  fed  with  fish ; 
the  flesh  of  the  young  is  tender  and  tolerably 


good  eating.  The  African  species  (M.  Senega- 
lemU,  Shaw)  is  an  equally  large  bird,  generally 
white,  with  head,  neck,  and  scapulars  black ;  it 
has  two  pendent  wattles  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 

JABLOIISSI,  PbiI  Ernst,  a  German  orientalist, 
born  in  Berlin  in  1698,  died  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder,  Sept,  18,  1757.  He  was  prof essor  of 
theology  at  the  university  of  Frankfort,  and 
head  minister  of  the  Calvinistic  church  in  that 
city.  He  pnblished  at  least  50  different  works 
on  oriental  philology,  history,  divinity,  and 
antiquities,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
his  Pantheon  j^gyptienm,  Hve  de  Diit  eorum 
CommentarhitjCvm  Proleg67>ieni» de  ReUgiorte 
et  Theologia  Mgyptionim  (3  vols.,  1750-'62). 

JACIHAB,  a  diurnal  fissirostral  bird  of  the 
kingfisher  family,  and  subfamily  ffo^&MKflir, 
comprising  the  two  genera  galbula  (Mohr.)  and 
jaeamerops  (Cuv.)  The  plumage  is  brilliant, 
green  predominating,  and  the  habitat  is  tropi- 
cal South  America  and  some  of  flie  West  In- 
dian islands.    In  the  genus  galbula  the  bill  is 
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]ong,  slender,  straight,  poioted,  andfonr-sided; 
the  wings  are  moderate  and  rounded,  with  the 
fourth  quill  longest ;  tail  elongated  and  gi'adu- 
ated ;  tarsi  very  short,  slender,  and  nearly  cov- 
ered with  feartiers ;  the  toes  two  before  and 
two  behind,  the  inner  hind  one  very  small  (in 


some  species  wanting),  and  the  onter  anterior 
one  the  longest.  About  ten  species  are  de- 
goribed,  inhabiting  the  moiet  forests,  and  lead- 
ing a  solitary  life;  tiey  perch  on  naked  branch- 
es, whence  they  dart  in  pnrsiiit  of  inaeota,  in 
the  manner  of  the  bee-eaters ;  some  species  are 
said  to  feed  on  flsh  and  their  fry.  The  neat  is 
a  hole  in  a  tree  or  a  river  bank,  with  a  small 
entrance,  and  the  eggs  are  nanally  throe  in. 
nnmher.  The  green  jacamar  {  G.  virtdU,  Latb.) 
is  abont  the  size  of  a  lark,  of  a  brilliant  glossy 
green,  with  white  chin  and  mfous  abdomen; 
the  paradise  jacamar  {G.  pwradMea^  Linn.), 
with  the  same  metallic  green  color,  has  a  vio- 
let-brown head,  and  white  throat,  front  neck, 
and  under  wing  coverts.  In  jacameropa  the 
bill  is  shorter,  broader,  and  more  curved  more 
lite  that  of  the  bee-eaters.  The  spec  es  are 
few,  inhabiting  tropical  South  Amenca,  with 
habits  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  genua 
The  great  jacamar  (/.  grandia,  &mel,)  s  ab  ut 
11  in.  long,  of  a  coppery  green  above  and  1  e 
Heath  ferruginous. 

JiCANi,  a  wading  bird  of  the  family  palan  e 
deidm,  and  subfamily  parHn(B,  ot  whi  h  the 
principal  genus  is  parra  (Linn.),  found  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  Asia,  and  Afnca 
The  bill  IS  long,  slender,  straight  at  the  base 
and  vaulted  at  the  tip ;  the  base  of  the  bill  has 
a  large,  naked,  dilated  plate,  standing  up  in 
front  of  the  forehead ;  wings  long,  the  third 
quiU  the  longest ;  tail  very  short,  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  coverts;  tarsi  long,  naked,  and 
slender,  with  transverse  scales.  The  moat  re- 
markable peculiarity  is  the  great  length  of  the 
toes,  four  in  nnmber,  entirely  separated,  and 
all  armed  with  long,  straight,  and  diarp  claws; 
that  of  the  hind  toe  in  *'■" =—  " 


so  acute  and  long  as  to  obtain  for  the  bird  the 
name  of  ''surgeon;"  in  some  the  naked  plates 
abont  the  biii  descend  toward  the  neck.  These 
birds  frequent  marshes,  the  sides  of  rivers,  and 
ponds,  in  pairs  or  in  small  flocks;  they  are 
shy,  when  alarmed  diving  or  skulking  among 
the  reeds ;  by  the  length  of  their  toes  they  are 
enabled  to  walk  npon  the  floating  leaves  of  water 
plants,  in  search  of  aquatic  insects,  budSj  and 
seeds;  they  are  quarrelsome  and  noisy,  atrUdug 
each  other  with  their  spurred  wings ;  the  flight 
is  rapid,  straight,  and  not  very  elevated ;  they 
wade  into  the  water  as  far  as  the  knees,  but  do 
not  swim,  as  their  feet  are  not  webbed ;  they 
are  monogamous,  the  femdes  making  a  nest 
among  the  reeds,  and  depositing  four  or  five 
eggs.  More  than  a  dozen  species  are  described, 
of  which  the  best  known  are  the  chestnut  jaca- 
na  {P.jacana,  Linn.),  black  with  a  red  mantle, 
wiUk  the  primaries  green,  a  native  of  South 
America;  the  Indian  jacana  (P.  Indica,  Lath.), 
blackish  with  bine  and  violet  reflections, 
bronzed  green  mantle,  rump  and  tail  sanguine 
red,  anterior  quills  green,  and  a  white  stripe 
behind  the  eye ;  and  the  African  jacana  (P. 
Africana,  Gmel.),  with  wings  unarmed,  and 
forehead  not  carunculated  and  greenish  black. 
They  are  about  10  in.  long.  The  genus  hyWro- 
phtmanua  (Wagl.)  has  very  long  wii^s,  with  the 
shafts  of  the  first  three  quills  prolonged,  and 
the  ends  of  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  lengthen- 
ed, narrowed,  and  falcated ;  the  tMl  narrowed, 
with  the  four  central  feathers  much  proloi^d 
and  the  lateral  ones  short  and  graduated;  the 
base  of  the  bill  and  head  entirely  covered  with 
feathers.  To  this  genus  belongs  the  Chinese 
jacana  (ff.  Simmia,  Gmel.),  which  is  the  only 


species  described  by  Gray;  the  habits  a 
same  as  in  the  preceding  genus.  The  general 
color  is  brown,  with  the  head,  throat,  front 
part  of  the  neck,  and  wing  coverts  white; 
nind  neck  with  golden  silky  plumes ;  the  long 
tail  feathers  black. 
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JirHIUNK,  Edwtrd  Karl  Emannfl,  a  Germm 
naval  ofiicer,  bom  in.  Dantzic  Mieh  2,  1832 
Ke  rose  frwn  the  most  infenur  station  to  be 
one  of  the  directors  m  1R57-'1>  of  the  newly 
estahliahed  Prassian  adiniralt>  and  command 
er  of  an  expedition  to  (.Tima  in  IR(i2  In 
March,  1864,  he  dofcitod  the  Dane?  it  Jas 
ffiund  on  the  jsland  of  Eu^n  In  18b7  he 
beoame  cliief  of  the  muuHtr*  of  mtnne  and 
in  1868  vice  admiral,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  organizatinn  and  efheieney  of  the  ser 
vice  Dunng  the  Franu)  German  wir  (1870- 
'71)  he  was  commander  m  chief  of  the  Baltic 
fleet  and  on  Dec  31,  1971,  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  iinpenal  navy 

JACB^  ff.  W.  county  of  Texas,  intersected 
by  the  W.  fork  of  Trinity  river :  area,  870  so, 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  694,  of  whom  73  were 
colored.  It  lies  chiefly  in  the  "cross timbers," 
and  has  great  diversity  of  snrfaxie  and  soil. 
Stock  raising  is  the  chief  industry,  thongh 
there  is  some  excellent  farming  land.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  6,750  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  3,630  of  oat?,  and  176  tons  of 
hay.  The  value  of  live  stock  was  $15,925. 
Capita],  Jacksboro, 

JICKJL,  a  species  of  wDd  dog,  living  in  troops 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  gener- 
ally placed  in  the  genns  carats  of  authors,  but 
raised  to  a  genus  of  its  own  {lacaliui)  by 
Hamilton  Smith.  These  animals  live  under 
great  varieties  of  climate,  in  the  moist  jungles 
of  Asia,  the  dry  deserts  of  northern  Africa,  in 
forest  and  plan,  and  wherever  the  warmth  is 
sufBeient ;  like  other  dogs,  they  are  voracious, 
feeding  with  avidity  even  on  decomposing  mat- 
ter, and  in  this  way,  with  the  hyiena  and  vul- 
ture, are  of  considerable  advantage  to  man  in 
hot  climates.  They  are  generally  harmless,  but 
make  night  hideous  by  tiieir  dismal  howlinga; 
they  dwell  in  burrows  which  they  excavate 
themselves,  and  in  caves ;  they  are  said  to  dis- 
inter dead  bodies,  and  occasionally  when  pressed 
by  hunger  to  attack  man.  Though  exceedingly 
timid,  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  rarely  snarl 
at  the  hand  which  caresses  them ;  this  character 
^ves  great  probability  to  the  opmion  that  the 
jackal  has  mingled  its  blood  in  many  of  the 
races  of  onr  domestic  dog,  though  perhaps  not 
to  the  assertion  of  Pallas  that  it  is  the  chief 
original  of  this  useful  aaimaL  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  jackal  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
the  dog,  and  the  habits  of  di^ng,  living  and 
huntii^  in  troops,  and  feeding  on  carcasses  are 
the  same  in  both  in  the  wild  state ;  the  former, 
at  least  in  some  of  the  species,  possesses  a  dis- 
agreeable odor  from  which  the  latter  is  free. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  round,  as  in  the  diumd 
canines ;  the  nostrils  open  on  the  end  of  the 
mnzzle ;  the  ears  are  pointed,  with  a  tubercle 
on  the  external  edge ;  the  tongue  is  very  soft, 
and  the  npper  lip  and  ddes  of  face  provided 
with  bristly  whiskers ;  the  feet  are  four-toed, 
with  a  rudiment  of  a  fifth  on  the  anterior  on 
the  inner  side,  and  the  nails  are  short  and 
thick ;  the  dentition,  habits,  movements,  and 
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instincts  are  those  of  the  dog;  the  hair  is  thick, 
the  t«l  being  nearly  as  busby  as  that  of  a  fox. 
The  jackal  is  often  seen  in  attendance  on  the 
lion,  and  has  been  supposed  to  run  down 
animals  for  him,  contented  with  a  small  share 
for  itself    but  it  follows  for  the  sake  of  the 
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pickings  and  stealings  in  the  train  of  the  lion, 
who  perhaps  is  often  led  to  his  prey  by  the 
howlings  of  a  troop  of  jackals  hunting  for 
themselves.  The  common  jackal  or  jungle 
koola  of  India  (cimit  aureus,  Linn.)  is  of  the 
size  of  a  small  dog,  reddish  gray  above,  darkest 
on  the  back,  and  Ughter  beneath;  the  tail  is 
bushy  and  dark  at  the  end.  It  inhabits  the 
warmer  parts  of  B.  Asia,  N",  Africa,  and  8.  E. 
Europe,  The  African  jackal  or  dieb  {O.anthua, 
F.  Cnv.)  is  of  a  yellowish  gray  above,  lighter 
beneath ;  the  tail  yehow,  with  a  lonptudinal 
black  line  at  the  base,  and  some  black  hairs  at 
the  tap.  It  is  found  in  Egypt,  Nnbia,  Senegal, 
and  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  average  height 
of  the  jackal  is  abont  15  in.,  the  length  of  the 
body  H  in.,  and  of  the  tail  about  10  in.  The 
above  species  have  been  known  to  breed  to- 
gether, producing  live  young  after  a  gestation 
of  about  60  days ;  and  they  will  also  intermix 
with  domesticated  dogs ;  in  fact,  the  agency  of 
the  jackal  in  the  production  of  the  southern 
dogs  can  no  more  l>e  doubted  than  that  of  the 
wolf  in  the  case  of  the  northern,  and  the  cross- 
ings of  these  jackal  dogs  and  wolf  dogs,  either 
by  accident  or  design,  would  espimn  satisfac- 
torily a  great  number  of  our  domestic  varieties. 
(See  Doo.) 

JACKDAW,  a  European  conirostral  bird  of  the 
crow  family,  and  genus  ccnmt  ((7.  monedulaf 
linn.).  The  form  is  more  compact  and  grace- 
ful than  that  of  any  other  British  corvine  bird ; 
of  about  the  size  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  with 
large  head,  short  neck,  ovate  body,  and  mod- 
erate wings,  tail,  and  feet;  the  bill  is  shorter 
than  the  head,  stout  and  conical,  slightly  arch- 
ed, and  sharp-edged;  the  gape  almost  straight; 
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tJie  plumage  full  and  soft ;  the  tail  straight,  of 
12  broad,  rounded  feathers ;  claws  arched  and 
strong.  The  length  is  abont  15  in.,  the  hill  1^, 
and  the  alar  extent  30  in. ;  the  female  is  slightly 
smaller.  The  hill  and  feet  are  black,  irides 
grayish  white,  upper  and  fore  pai't  of  the  head 


Jaokduw  (Cocvus  monednla) 

block  with  bluish  purple  reflections  ;  grajisli 
black  abont  the  eyes  and  throat ;  baSk  and 
sides  of  neck  bluish  gray ;  rest  of  plumage  gray- 
ish black,  approaching  leaden  gray  on  the  under 
parts ;  wings  and  tail  black,  the  latter  with  the 
primaries  ^ossed  with  green,  and  the  seconda- 
ries with  pnrple.  In  rare  instances,  individuals 
have  been  fonnd  variegated  with  white.  It  is 
a  very  active,  impertinent,  playful,  and  loqua- 
cious bird,  altc^ther  the  most  agreeable  and 
sociable  <A  the  orows.  The  fl^t  is  rapid, 
very  irregular,  and  generally  accompanied  with 
frequent  cries.  It  dwells  in  ruined  buildings, 
towers,  steeples,  and  retreats  in  high  rocks, 
and  is  often  found  in  the  heart  of  large  cities ; 
it  nestles  in  the  same  places,  and  occasionally 
in  chimneys,  making  a  targe  nest,  and  laying 
about  five  bluish  white  eggs  with  brown  or 
pale  purple  spots  at  the  larger  end',  U  hy  1  in. ; 
the  eggs  are  laid  in  May,  and  the  yonng  are 
abroad  by  the  end  of  June.  Sallying  from  their 
retreata  at  early  dawn,  they  betake  themselves 
to  the  fields  in  search  of  worms,  .larvte,  and  in- 
sects, walking  about  grac«fully,  but  frequently 
quarrelling ;  they  also  eat  mollusks,  Crustacea, 
fishes,  and  even  carrion ;  when  feeding,  they 
are  very  vigilant;  they  pick  np  food  from  the 
streets  with  the  rooks  and  pigeons,  and  possess 
the  corvine  propensity  to  carry  to  their  nests 
all  kinds  of  objects  which  can  serve  for  their 
structures,  and  to  steal  shining  articles  of  value ; 
they  may  he  taught  many  tricks,  and  to  pro- 
nonnoe  words.  They  inhabit  Great  Britain 
and  most  pari;s  of  the  Earopean  continent; 
species  in  Asia  are  very  nearly  allied  to  this, 
both  in  appearance  and  habits. 

JlCESOlf,  the   name  of  30  counties  in  the 
United  States.    I.  A  "W".  county  of  West  Vir- 


pnia,  separated  from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river, 
and  drained  by  Sandy  and  Big  Mill  creeks; 
area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 10,300,  of  whom 
58  were  colored.  It  has  a  diversified  surface ; 
the  soil  near  the  fivers  is  fertile,  and  elsewhere 
well  adapted  to  grazing.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  59,845  bushels  of  wheat, 
273,044  of  Indian  com,  48,524  of  oats,  60,397 
of  potatoes,  96,265  lbs.  of  tobacco,  39,8S0  of 
wool,  87,062  of  butter,  and  2,884  tone  of  hay. 
There  were  3,558  horses,  3,289  milch  cows, 
3,644  other  cattle,  18,610  sheep,  and  8,821 
sn'ine;  2  manufactories  of  woollen  goods,  I  of 
boats,  7  of  cooperage,  8  flour  mUls,  and  7  saw 
niUls.  Capital,  Bipley.  11>  A  8.  W.  county 
of  North  Carolina,  bordermg  on  South  Caro- 
lina, and  drained  by  head  waters  of  the  Tennes- 
see and  Savannah  rivers ;  ax-ea,  about  760  sq, 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,688,  of  whom  274  were 
colored.  The  Bine  Ridge  occupies  its  S.  E. 
frontier,  and  the  surface  is  generally  moun- 
tainous. Since  the  census  a  portion  has  been 
taken  to  form  Swain  co.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  13,560  bushels  of  wheat,  9,187 
of  rye,  166  050  of  Indian  com,  10,668  of  oats, 
13,285  of  Irish  and  7,116  of  sweet  potatoes, 
11,697  lbs.  of  tobacco,  10,634  of  wool,  64,033 
of  butter,  and  11,671  of  honey.  There  were 
1,022  horses,  2,136  milch  cows,  8,433  other 
cattle,  5,028  sheep,  and  8,152  swine.  Capital, 
Webster.  IIL  A  N.  county  of  Georpa,  drained 
by  the  head  waters  of  Oeonee  river ;  area,  4S2 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  11,181,  of  whom  3,710 
were  colored.  It  is  a  hilly  and  not  very  fertile 
district,  abounding  in  granite  and  quai'tz,  and 
'  '  '  ■  The  chief  produc- 

bushels  of  wheat, 
,  ,990  of  oats,  10,656 
of  sweet  pota,toes,  56,115  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
1,835  hales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,148  horses, 
663  mules  and  asses,  1,904  milch  cows,  8,028 
other  cattle,  6,379  sheep,  and  8,141  awine. 
Capital,  Jefferson.  IV.  A  N.  W.  county  of 
Florida,  bordering  on  Geoi^a,  and  separated 
from  Alabama  on  the  E.  hy  the  Chattahoochee 
river,  which  unites  with  the  Flint  to  form  the 
Appalachicola  on  the  8.  E.  border;  area,  1,040 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,528,  of  whom  5,598 
were  colorM.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chipola 
river,  and  has  a  level  surface,  partly  covered 
with  pine  forests.  The  soil  near  the  streams 
is  very  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  150,780  bushels  of  Indian  com,  25,005 
of  sweet  potatoes,  27,973  gallons  of  molasses, 
39,380  lbs.  of  rice,  and  8,891  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  440  horses,  616  mules  and  asses, 
1,974  milch  cows,  4j340  other  cattle,  1,439 
sheep,  and  6,097  swme.  Capital,  Marianna. 
T.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Alabama,  bordering  on 
Tennessee,  and  intersected  by  Tennessee  river; 
area  estimated  at  975  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
19,410,  of  whom  8,060  were  colored.  It  is 
mountainous,  and  the  soil,  drained  by  numer- 
ous streams,  is  generally  fertfle.  The  Nash- 
ville and  Chattanooga  and  Jasper  branch,  and 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroads  traverse 
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it.  The  chief  produotioufi  in  1870  were  50,925 
bushels  of  wheat,  608,777  of  Indiaji  corn,  26,- 
962  of  oats,  11,107  lbs.  of  tobacco,  16,800  of 
■wool,  131,075  of  butter,  24,547  of  honey,  and 
^,339  bdea  of  cotton.  There  were  3,541  hor- 
ses, 8,7S7  miloh  oowa,  2,062  working  oxen, 
6,146  other  cattle,  9,745  aheep,  and  25,837 
swine ;  3  floor  miUa,  6  tanning  and  ourrjing  es- 
tablishments, and  S  saw  mills.  Capita  Beile- 
fonte,  VI.  A  S.  E.  county  of  Misaisaippi,  bor- 
dering on  Alabama  and  Ihe  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
intersected  by  Pascagoula  river;  area,  1,175 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  4,362,  of  whom  1,194 
were  colored.  The  soil  is  aandy  and  not  fer- 
tile, and  pme  forests  cover  a  large  part  of  the 
surface.  The  New  Orleana,  Mobile,  and  Tesaa 
railroad  crosses  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  5,877  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  9,460 
of  sweet  potatoes,  11,058  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
18,970  of  rice.    The  value  of  live  stock  was 


itft  and  Little  rivers ;  area,  550  sq. 
1870,  7,646,  of  whom  3,443  were  colored?  It 
baa  a  moderately  uneven  surface,  and  a  soil 
generally  of  good  quality.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  132,2B4  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  29,603  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  4,097  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  912  horsea,  729  mules 
and  asaes,  1,955  milch  cows,  5,764  other  cat- 
tle, 8,182  sheep,  and  12,370  awine.  Capital, 
Vernon.  Till.  A  8.  county  of  Texas,  border- 
ing on  Lavaca  bay,  and  drained  by  Lavaca 
river  and  other  streams;  area,  852  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  2,278,  of  whom  1,164  were  colored. 
The  surface  ia  level  and  occupied  chiefly  by 
prairies,  although  there  are  undulating  timber 
lands  near  the  rivera.  The  soil  ia  fertile  and 
suited  to  sugar  cane.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  36,125  bushels  of  Indian  com,  6,770 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  595  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  956  horaea,  708  milch  cowa,  13,846 
other  cattle,  977  sheep,  and  2,694  swine.  Cap- 
ital, Texana.  IX.  A  N,  E.  county  of  Arkansas, 
bounded  V.  by  Black  and  White  rivers;  area, 
about  600  sq.  la. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,268,  of  whom 
1,612  were  colored.  It  has  a  level  surface, 
covered  in  many  places  with  valuable  ash  and 
cypress  timber,  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  Cairo 
ana  Fulton  railroad  passes  through  it.  Tlie 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  115,215  busheia 
of  Indian  com,  50,395  lbs.  of  butter,  and  3,996 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  890  horsea,  1,386 
milch  cows,  2,853  other  cattle,  and  7,043  swine. 
Capital,  Jacksonport.  X.  A  H.  county  of  Ten- 
nessee, bordering  on  Kentucky,  and  intersected 
by  Cumberland  river;  area,  660  sq.  m.;  pop, 
in  1870, 12,683,  of  whom  767  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  much  diversified.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  88,046  busheia  of 
wheat,  530,270  of  Indian  corn,  54,314  of  oafs, 
713,578  lbs.  of  tobacco,  26,311  of  wool,  88,542 
of  butter,  eni  4,213  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
2,984  horses,  3,780  milch  cows,  2,040  working 
oxen,  8,751  other  cattle,  15,328  sheep,  and  29,- 
120  swine.    Capital,  Gainesborough.     XI.    A 


S.  E.  central  county  of  Kentucky,  drained  by 
the  sources  of  Rock  Castle  river  and  by  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Kentucky ;  area,  about  425  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  4,547,  of  whom  51  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  hilly.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  4,537  bushels  of  wheat,  187,181  of 
Indian  com,  14,361  of  oats,  1M41  of  potatoes, 
and  51,640  lbs,  of  butter.  There  were  774 
horses,  1,124  milch  cows,  1,679  other  cattle, 
6,780  sheep,  and  6,748  swine.  Capital,  McKee. 
Xll.  A  8.  county  of  Ohio,  drained  by  Little 
Scioto  river;  area,  400sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
31,759.  It  ia  rich  in  coal,  iron,  marble,  and 
salt.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  iter- 
tile.  The  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  railroad  and 
Portsmouth  branch  pass  through  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  90,127  bushels  of 
wheat,  469,920  of  Indian  com,  119,534  of  oats, 
53,637  of  potatoes,  69,162  lbs.  of  wool,  390,898 
of  butter,  and  15,879  tons  of  hay.  There  wore 
4,294  horses,  4,490  milch  cows,  9,698  other 
cattle,  24,489  sheep,  and  11,692  swine ;  4  man- 
ufactories of  charcoal,  18  of  pig  iron,  1  of 
woollen  goods,  5  flonr  mills,  and  7  saw  mills. 
Capital,- Jackson.  XIII.  A  S.  county  of  Indi- 
ana, drained  by  the  E.  fork  of  White  river; 
area,  544  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 18,974,  It  has 
a  level  or  undulating  surface,  and  cont^na  beda 
of  iron  ore.  The  soils  are  of  various  qualities, 
some  parts  of  the  country  being  very  fertile. 
The  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  the  Jefferson- 
yille,  Madison,  and  Indianapolis  railroads  pass 
through  it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  191,477  bushels  of  wheat,  861,630  of  In- 
dian corn,  148,787  of  oats,  66,894  of  potatoes, 
47,648  lbs.  of  wool,  259,181  of  butter,  and  8,307 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  5,842  horses,  944 
mules  and  asses,  4,821  milch  cows,  6,918  other 
cattle,  16,604  sheep,  and  34,733  swine ;  13  car- 
riage factories,  2  woollen  factories,  9  tanneries, 
8currying  establishments,  5  flour  mills,  2  planing 
mills,  and  24  saw  mills.  Capital,  Brownstuwn. 
XIV.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Blinois,  separated  from 
Missouri  by  the  Missisrippi  river,  and  drained 
by  Big  Muddy  river ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  19,634.  It  contains  extensive  coal 
beds  and  several  salt  springe.  The  surface  is 
uneven,  and  divemfled  by  prairies  and  timber 
lands.  The  Illinois  Central,  the  Grand  Tower 
and  Carbondale,  and  the  Carhondale  and  Shaw- 
neetown  rmlroads  traverse  it  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  829,936  bushels  of  wheat, 
011,951  of  Indian  com,  149,981  of  oats,  68,481 
of  potatoes,  61,717  lbs:  of  tobacco,  20,826  of 
wool,  167,334  of  butter,  134  bales  of  cotton, 
and  4,363  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4,429 
horses,  l,034mules  and  asses,  3,230  milch  cows, 
4,631  other  cattle,  9,011  sheep,  and  26,488 
swine ;  2  manufactories  of  boxes,  3  of  brick, 
1  of  cars,  1  of  iron  castings,  3  of  tin,  copper, 
and  sheet-iron  ware,  1  of  patterns  and  models, 
1  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  1  woollen  factory, 
1  railroad  repair  shop,  4  flonr  mills,  and  9  saw 
mills.  Capital,  Murphysborough.  XV.  A  8. 
connty  of  Michigan,  (franed  by  the  headwaters 
of  Grand,  Kalamazoo,  and  Ttaisin  rivers ;  area, 
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720  80.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  86,047.  The  surface 
is  tmanlating  and  diveraifled  by  maay  small 
lakes.  The  soil  is  a  good  sandy  loam.  It  eon- 
tains  MtuminoTis  ooal,  iron,  limestone,  and  aand- 
Btone.  The  Michigan  Central  railroad  and  the 
Jackson,  Lansing,  and  Saginaw,  the  Grand  Eiver 
Valley,  and  the  Air-Line  divisions  of  the  same, 
the  Jackson  branch  of  the  Michigan  Southern 
railroad,  the  Fort  Wayne,  Jackson,  and  Sa^- 
naw,  and  the  Detroit,  Hillsdale,  and  Indiana 
rmlroads  traverse  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  835,505  bushels  of  Trheat,  759,146 
of  Indian  com,  389,031  of  oata,  63,S46  of  bar- 
ley, 401,558  of  potatoes,  616,238  lbs.  of  wool, 
1,021,881  of  butter,  82,965  of 'cheese,  and  63,- 
090  tons  of  hay.  There  were  10,201  horses, 
8,048  miloh  cows,  10,623  other  cattle,  180,389 
sheep,  and  15,879  swine ;  6  mannfactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  4  of  boots  and  shoes, 

6  of  brick,  14  of  carriages,  18  of  clothing,  8  of 
cooperage,  1  of  drain  pipe,  1  of  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals, 6  of  furniture,  5  of  iron  castings,  3  of  car- 
ried leather,  1  of  morocco,  1  of  engines  and 
boilers,  9  of  saddlery  and  harness,  5  of  sash, 
doors,  and  blinds,  3  of  stone  and  earthenware, 

7  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  3  planing 
mills,  4  saw  mills,  and  11  flour  mills.  Capital, 
Jackson.  XVL  A  8.  W.  county  of  Mianesota, 
bordering  on  Iowa,  intersected  by  the  Des 
Moines  rirer,  and  drained  by  the  Changuska, 
an  affluent  of  the  Blue  Earth ;  area,  730  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870, 1,835.  It  contains  several  lakes, 
the  largest  of  which  is  Heron  lake.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
Sioux  Oity  and  St.  Paul  railroad  crosses  the 
N,  W,  part.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  24,150  bushels  of  wheat,  6,405  of  In- 
dian com,  24,366  of  oata,  7,637  of  potatoes, 
35,510  lbs.  of  butter,  and  4,263  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  237  horses,  469  mileh  cows,  740 
Other  cattle,  413  sheep,  and  251  swine.  Capi- 
tal, Jackson.  XVU.  An  E.  county  of  Iowa, 
separated  from  Illinois  by  the  Mississippi  river ; ' 
area,  638  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  33,619.  It  con- 
tains valaable  mines  of  lead  and  iron,  is  well 
watered,  fertile,  and  well  timbered,  and  has  an 
uneven  surface.  The  Sabnla,  Aokley,  and  Da- 
koto  railroad  stirto  the  8.  border,  and  the  Ma- 
t^uoketa  branch  of  the  Davenport  and  St.  Paul 
hne  terminates  in  it.  The  cMef  productions 
ml870were439,615bTishels  of  wheat,  1,485,350 
of  Indian  com,  807,511  of  oats,  168,701  of  po- 
tatoes, 43,060  lbs.  of  wool,  724,866  of  butter, 
77,750  of  cherae,  and  33;743  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  8,043  horses,  9,991  milch  cows,  16,654 
other  cattle,  10,672  sheep,  and  34,667  swine ; 
34  manufactories  of  carriages,  8  of  furniture, 
24  of  cooperage,  13  of  sadiery  and  harness,  4 
of  woollen  goods,  1  pork-packing  eatoblishment, 
3  breweries,  14  saw  mills,  and  9  flour  mills. 
Capital,  BeUevue,  XVIU.  A  W.  county  of  Mis- 
souri, bordering  on  Kansas,  and  bounded  N. 
by  the  Missouri  river,  which  receives  the  Kan- 
sas at  ita  IT.  W.  extremity ;  area,  625  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  55,041,  of  whom  5,223  were  col- 
ored. The  surf  ace  is  moderately  uneven.  Lime- 


stone is  the  principal  rock.  The  soil  is  well 
watered  and  very  fertile.  The  Pacific  railroad 
of  Missouri  crosses  it,  and  several  other  lines 
terminate  at  Kansas  City  within  ita  limits. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  313,084 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,504,489  of  Indian  corn, 
173,329  of  oats,  91,419  of  potatoes,  70,313  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  337,633  of  butter,  and  2,373  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  6,961  horses,  1,703  mules 
and  asses,  5,394  milch  cows,  9,163  other  cattle, 
11,016  sheep,  and  80,237  swine;  9  manufac- 
tories of  boots  and  shoes,  7  of  brick,  34  of  car- 
riages, 28  of  clothing,  4  of  confectionery,  17 
of  furniture,  1  of  hosiery,  3  of  iron  castings, 
1  of  machinery,  9  of  marble  and  stone  work, 
17  of  saddlery  and  harness,  4  of  sash,  doors, 
and  bUnds,  1  of  scales,  25  of  tin,  copper,  and 
sheet-iron  ware,  4  ^f  tobacco  and  snnfE,  14  of 
cigars,  7  of  upholstery,  5  breweries,  14  flour 
mills,  4  saw  mills,  4  establishments  for  packing 
beef,  and  4  for  packing  pork.  Capital,  Inde- 
pendence. XIX.  A  N.  £.  county  of  Kansas, 
drained  by  Grasshopper  river.  Soldier  creek, 
and  other  afBuents  of  the  Kansas ;  area,  556  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,058.  The  surface  is  diver- 
sified, tie  soil  fertile.  The  Central  branch  of 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  it. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  51,588 
bushels  of  wheat,  486,940  of  Indian  corn, 
137,894  of  oats,  53,497  of  potatoes,  146,698  lbs. 
of  butter,'  and  16,373  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
8,484  horses,  3,849  milch  cows,  5,826  other 
cattle,  3,857  sheep,  and  4,623  swine.  Capital, 
Holton.  XX.  A  8.  county  of  Oregon,  bounded 
S,  by  California,  and  traversed  by  the  Cascade 
mountwns;  area,  11,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
4,778,  of  whom  634  were  Chinese.  Eogue 
river  d«uns  the  W.  portion ;  E.  of  the  Cascade 
range  are  numerous  lakes,  containing  the  head 
waters  of  Klamath  river.  The  soil  in  the  west 
is  fertile ;  much  of  the  E.  portion  is  desert. 
The  surface  is  much  diversified,  and  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  climate.  Water  power  is  abun- 
dant. Gold  has  been  found  on  Jackson  creek. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  15,326  bush- 
els of  wheat,  6,000  of  Indian  corn,  47,800  of 
oats,  8,020  of  bariey,  and  1,814  tons  of  hay. 
Thei-e  were  1,404  horses,  1,007  milch  cows, 
3,509  other  cattle,  2,108  sheep,  and  5,773  swine; 
3  flour  mills,  and  1  woollen  factory.  Capital, 
Jacksonville. 

JACfiSON,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Jack- 
son CO.,  Michigan,  on  both  banks  of  Grand 
river,  near  its  source,  74  m.  W.  of  Detroit  and 
36m.S.  by  E.  of  Lansing;  pop.  in  1850,3,363; 
in  1860, 4,799 ;  in  1870, 11,447,  of  whom  3,448 
were  foreigners.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
has  paved  streets,  water  works  on  the  Holly 
systOTi,  and  an  efficient  police  force.  There  are 
two  fine  hotels  and  many  escellent  business 
Structures.  Several  of  the  churches  are  hand- 
some edifices,  and  the  two  union  school  houses 
are  large  and  well  arranged.  An  iron  bridge 
has  recently  been  bnilt  across  the  river.  The 
Michigan  state  penitentiary,  the  buildings  and 
walls  of  whicli  are  of  stone,  is  situated  here. 
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It  oenupies  an  enclosed  area  of  eight  aerea. 
The  mdn  building  ia  600  ft.  long,  67  broad, 
and  44  high.  The  city  derives  its  chief  im- 
porhmee  from  its  position  at  the  intersection 
of  six  railroada,  tiz.  :  the  Michigan  Central 
(main  line) ;  the  Jackson  branch  of  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern ;  the  Fort  Wayne, 
Jackson,  and  Saginaw ;  and  the  Jackson,  Lan- 
sing, and  Sa^naw,  the  Grand  River  Valley, 
aad  the  Air-Line  divisions  of  the  Michigan 
Central.  The  last  named  company  has  lately 
erected  here  the  finest  passenger  depot  in  the 
state ;  the  building  is  of  brick  and  stone,  294 
ft.  by  40,  and  is  finely  fitted  up.  The  company 
has  also  extensive  machine  shops  and  other 
structures  here.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  city 
are  two  mines  of  hituminous  coal,  and  a  third 
2  or  3  m.  beyond  the  city  limits,  which  yield  a 
valnabie  product.  The  river  furnishes  good 
water  power,  and  there  are  manufactories  of 
chemicals,  bricks,  drain  pipe,  fire  bricks,  agri- 
cultural implements,  wagons,  and  furniture, 
fonnderie^  machine  shops,  a  large  rolling  mill 
and  nut,  bolt,  and  spike  factory,  breweries, 
flonr  mills,  planing  mills,  potteries,  &c  The 
valne  of  manufactures  in  1872  was  ahont 
$8,000,000.  The  sales  of  merchandise  amount- 
ed t«  $8,230,500.  There  are  four  banks  with 
an  t^gregate  capital  of  |850,000.  Besides  tlie 
nnion  swioob  there  are  eight  ward  school 
houses.  The  schools  are  graded,  and  in  IST2 
included  two  high,  five  grammar,  and  seven 
primary  schools,  with  40  teachers  and  2,000 
pupils.  There  are  also  a  business  college,  a 
Gtrraan  Lutheran  school,  a  young  men's  libra- 
ry of  2,500  volumes,  two  d^y  and  two  week- 
ly newspapers,  and  13  churches.  Jackson  be- 
came a  city  in  185T. 

JACKSON.  I.  A  t«wn  of  Kinds  cc,  Missis- 
sippi, capital  of  the  state,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
Pear!  river,  at  the  intersection  of  the  New  Or- 
leans, Jackson,  and  Great  Northern  and  the 
Vickabnrg  and  Meridian  railroads,  183  m.  by 
rail  N.  of  New  Orleans,  and  45  ra,  E.  of  Vicks- 
bnrg;  lat.  32°  23'  N.,  Ion.  90°  8'  W. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  1,881 ;  In  1860,  8,191 ;  in  1870,  4,234,  of 
whom  1,964  were  colored;  in  1874,  abont 
6,000.  It  is  regularly  built  on  nndulating 
ground.  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  state  bouse,  executive  manmon,  state  lu- 
natic asylnm,  the  state  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  blind,  and  the  city  hall,  in 
which  the  United  States  courts  and  the  courts 
for  the  first  judicial  district  of  the  county  are 
held.  The  state  penitentiary,  a  large  and  hand- 
some edifice,  was  nearly  destroyed  during  the 
civil  war,  bnt  it  is  soon  to  be  rebuilt.  The 
state  house  is  an  elegant  bnilding,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $600,000,  and  in  it  the  sessions  of  tie 
supreme  conrt  of  the  state  are  held.  Consid- 
erable quantities  of  cotton  are  shipped  from 
Jackson,  and  there  are  two  fonnderies,  a  sash 
and  blind  factory,  about  60  stores,  several  ho- 
tels, two  banks,  several  .pnblie  and  private 
schools,  three  weekly  newspapers  (one  of  which 
also  issues  a  daily  edition  during  the  session  of 


the  legislature),  and  ten  churches.  The  state 
library  contains  16,000  volumes.  Jackson  was 
occupied  by  the  federal  forces  on  May  14, 1863, 
when  the  railroad  depots,  bridges,  arsenals, 
workshops,  storehouses,  and  many  residences 
were  destroyed ;  and  on  two  subsequent  occa- 
sions during  the  war  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Union  troops.  IL  A  town  of  East  Fe- 
liciana parish,  Louisiana,  80  m.  N.  of  Baton 
Bonge;  pop.  in  1870,  934,  of  whom  218  were 
colored.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  state  asylum  for 
the  insane,  founded  in  1848,  and  of  Centenary 
college,  under  the  char^  of  the  Methodists, 
fonnded  in  1825,  and  having  in  1872  4.  profes- 
sors, 83  students,  and  a  library  of  3,000  vol- 
umes. A  weekly  newspaper  is  published.  IIL 
A  city  and  the  capital  of  Madison  co,,  Tennes- 
see, on  the  Forked  Deer  river,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Mississip- 
pi Central  rwlroads,  117  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Nash- 
ville and  72  m.  H".  E.  of  Memphis ;  pop.  in  1850, 
1,006;  in  1860,2,407;  in  1870  4,119,  of  whom 
1,600  were  colored ;  in  1874  estimated  by  local 
anthorities  at  10,000.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  region,  and  has  a  large 
and  growing  trade,  more  than  20,000  bales  of 
cotton  having  been  shipped  from  this  point  in 
1873-'4.  The  city  eontwais  three  planing  mills, 
a  fonndery,  two  soda  water  manufactories,  a 
brewery,  a  cooperage  establishment,  and  the 
machine  shops  of  Uie  Mobile  and  Ohio  rail- 
road. A  cotton  factory  is  to  be  erected,  and 
the  shops  of  the  Mississippi  Central  railroad 
are  soon  to  be  established  here.  There  are  a 
national  and  a  savings  bank,  a  daily  and  two 
weekly  newspapers,  a  monthly  periodical,  two 
pnblie  and  several  other  schools,  including  a 
female  institute  nnder  the  management  of  the 
Memphis  Methodist  Episcopal  conference,  and 
11  ohnrches,  Jackson  is  the  seat  of  West  Ten- 
nessee college,  which  in  1871-'3  had  4  profes- 
sors and  162  students. 

JiCKSON,  Antow,  seventh  president  of  the 
United  States,  bom  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement, 
N.C.,  March  15,  1767,  died  at  the  "Hermit 
age,"  near  Nashville,  Term.,  June  S,  1846.  His 
parents,  who  were  Scotch-Irish,  emigrated  from 
Oarrickifergus,  Ireland,  in  1765,  ana  settled  on 
Twelve-mile  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Catawba 
river.  They  had  been  very  poor  at  home,  the 
father  tilling  a  few  acres,  while  his  wife,  Hiza- 
beth  Hutchinson,  belonged  to  a  bwd-working 
and  scantily  paid  family  of  linen  weavers.  Mr, 
Jackson  never  owned  any  land  in  America,  and 
after  his  death,  early  in  the  spring  of  1767,  his 
widow  removed  to  Waxhaw  creek,  where  her 
relatives  resided.  It  was  in  the  house  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Geoi^e  McKemey,  that  the  fu- 
ture president  was  born,  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  Shortly  afterward  Mrs. 
Jackson  remoTed  to  the  house  of  another 
bwlher-in-law,  Mr.  Crawford,  whose  house- 
keeper she  became,  because  of  the  illness  of  bis 
wife.  Little  is  known  of  Andrew's  childhood. 
He  is  described  as  a  frolicsome,  mischievous 
generons,   brave,   and    resolute   boy,   passion- 
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ately  fond  of  atliletic  sports,  in  whicli  he  was 
excelled  tiy  no  one  of  Lis  yeara.  He  was  not 
addicted  to  books,  and  his  education  was  lim- 
ited, though  it  is  said  his  mother  wished  to 
train  him  for  the  pulpit.  At  an  early  age  he 
toolt  up  arms,  and  waa  a  witness  of  the  defeat 
of  Sumter  at  Hanging  Eoclt  in  1780.  He  had 
meviously  seen  the  dead  and  wounded  of  the 
W  ashaw  militia,  after  the  massacre  by  Tarle- . 
ton,  and  had  assisted  his  mother  and  his 
brother  Robert  in  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  the  disabled  Americans.  The  two  brothers 
were  active  whiga,  and  were  captured  by  the 
enemy  in  1781.  The  British  coinnwnder  or- 
dered Andrew  to  clean  hia  boots,  and  on  the 
boy's  refusal  struck  him  on  the  head  and  arm 
with  his  sword,  inflicting  two  wonnda.  Robert, 
who  displayed  eqnal  spirit,  was  knocked  down 
and  disabled.  Imprisoned  at  Camden,  Jackson 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Greene 
at  Hobkivk's  Hill.  While  the  brothers  were 
suffering  from  the  smallpox,  in  prison,  their 
mother  effected  their  escliange,  and  toolt  them 
back  to  Waxhaw,  where  Robert  died ;  .and  it 
was  many  months  before  Andrew's  health 
was  restored.  His  mother  then  proceeded  to 
Charleston  to  aid  the  imprisoned  Americans, 
and  soon  died  of  ship  fever.  I,eft  utterly 
destitute,  Jackson  had  to  labor  hard  for  sub- 
sistence. He  worked  for  a  time  in  a  saddler's 
shop  kept  by  one  of  his  relatives,  and  taught 
BchooL  Before  he  had  completed  his  ISth 
year  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Salis- 
bury, N.  0.,  in  the  office,  of  Mr.  Spence  McKay. 
He  did  not  neglect  his  studies  altogether,  but 
paid  more  attention  to  horae  racing,  foot  ra- 
cing, cock  fighting,  and  similar  amusements 
common  at  that  time,  than  to  the  law.  Finish- 
ing his  studies  in  the  office  of  Ool.  Stokes,  he 
was  licensed  to  practise  before  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  30.  In  1788  he  was  appointed  soh- 
citor  or  public  prosecutor  of  the  western  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina,  embracing  what  is 
now  the  state  of  Tennessee.  He  arrived  at 
Nashville  in  the  autumn,  and  entered  imme- 
diately upon  an  active  career.  His  practice 
was  large.  He  had  to  travel  much,  maidng  22 
joameys  in  seven  years  between  Nashville 
and  Jonesborongh,  380  m.,  always  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  owing  to  the  numbers  and  hostility 
of  the  Indiana.  In  the  summer  of  1791  he 
married  Mrs,  Eachel  Robards,  a  daughter  of  Col. 
John  Donelson  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  Tennessee.  Her  first  husband  was 
Mr.  Lewis  Robards  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robards  were  boarding  with  Mrs,  Donelson, 
then  a  widow,  when  Jackson  arrived  at  Nash- 
ville, and  took  np  his  residence  in  the  same 
family.  In  1790-'91  Mr.  Robards  applied  to 
the  ie^slature  of  Virginia  for  an  act  prelimi- 
nary to  a  divorce,  stating  that  his  wife  was  liv- 
ing in  adultery  with  Andrew  Jackson.  The 
act  was  passed,  nnder  it  a  jury  was  summoned 
late  in  1793,  and  the  court  of  Mercer  co.,  Ky., 
declared  the  marrit^  between  Lewis  Robards 
and  Bacbel  Bobm'ds  dissolved.    JaclcBoa  and 


Mrs.  Robards  believed  the  act  passed  by  tha 
legislature  was  itself  a  divorce,  and  they  were 
married  at  Natchez  two  years  before  the  action 
of  the  conrt.  At  the  suggestion  of  their  friend 
Judge  Overton,  who  also  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  act  of  the  legislature  had  not  divorced 
Capt.  Robards,  they  procured  a  license  in  Jan- 
nary,  1794,  and  had  the  ceremony  performed 
agedn.  When  Gen.  Jackson  had  become  the 
chief  of  a  great  party,  the  circumstances  of  this 
marrii^  led  to  very  serious  misrepresenta- 
tions. Mr,  Robards  was  prone  to  jealousy 
without  cause,  and  Jackson  was  not  the  first 
man  of  whom  he  waa  jealous,  Hia  statement 
to  the  l^islature  of  Virginia  is  believed  to  have 
been  wholly  unfounded.  His  relatives  all  sided 
with  his  wife,  and  never  supposed  her  to  be 
guilty  of  even  an  act  of  impropriety.  In  all 
his  relations  with  women  Jackson's  conduct 
was  singulariy  pure.  Thomas  II.  Benton,  who 
knew  the  parties  intimately  many  years,  says ; 
"There  was  an  innate,  unvarying,  self-acting 
delicacyin  his  intercourse  with  the  female  sex, 
including  all  womankind;  and  on  that  point 
my  personal  observation  (and  my  opportunities 
for  observation  were  both  lai^  and  vai'ious) 
enables  me  to  join  in  the  declaration  of  the  be- 
lief expressed  by  his  eaiJiest  friend  and  most 
intimate  associate,  the  late  Judge  Overton  of 
Tennessee.  The  Roman  general  won  an  im- 
mortality of  honor  by  one  act  of  cifntiuence; 
what  praise  is  due  to  Jackson,  whose  whole  life 
was  continent!  I  repeat,  if  he  had  been  bora 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  he  would  have  been 
a  Puritan.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness 
and  affection  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  always  increas- 
ing in  proportion  as  his  elevation  and  culmina- 
ting fortunes  drew  cruel  attacks  upon  her," 
Jackson  became  district  attorney  of  Tennessee 
when  that  country  was  made  a  federal  terri- 
tory ;  and  when  the  territory  became  a  state, 
in  1796,  he  was  a  man  of  some  wealth,  owning 
much  land.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  five 
members  from  Davidson  CO.  of  the  convention 
which  met  at  Knoxville,  Jan.  11, 1796,  to  make 
a  constitution  for  the  new  state,  and  he  was 
appointed  on  the  committee  which  drafted 
that  instrnment.  In  the  antumn  of  1796  he 
was  elected  to  represent  the  state  in  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  congress.  He  entered  the  nouse 
Dec  5,  1796,  when  Washington  was  on  the 
eve  of  retirement.  Jackson  belonged  to  the 
republican  {afterward  democratic)  party,  then 
forming  under  the  lead  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  had  just  been  elected  vice  pre^dent.  He 
was  one  of  the  twelve  representatives  who 
voted  against  the  adoption  of  an  address  to 
Preadent  Washington,  in  reply  to  his  last  an- 
nual address  to  congress,  as  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously approve  of  all  the  acts  of  the  ad- 
ministration. His  first  speech  waa  made  on 
Dec.  29,  in  support  of  cliums  for  services 
against  the  Indians.  He  pushed  the  question 
with  his  usual  earnestness,  speaking  more  than 
once,  and  succeeding  in  his  purpose.  During 
the  session  he  voted  in  favor  of  laying  tasea 
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on  slayes,  of  completing  three  frigates,  against 
buying  peace  of  tlie  Al^erines,  againat  a  large 
appropriation  for  fnmiBhing  the  president's 
house,  and  agMnst  the  removal  of  Uie  restric- 
tion confining  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
to  the  specific  objects  for  which  each  sum  was 
appropriated.  His  course  was  highly  approved 
by  hia  constituents :  and  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate,  in  which  he  took  his  seat 
Nov.  22, 17ST.  Nothing  is  known  of  hia  sena- 
torial career.  So  far  as  appears,  he  never  made 
a  remark  or  oast  a  vote  as  a  senator.  In  April, 
1T08,  he  returned  to  Tennessee  on  leave,  and 
resigned  his  seat  He  was  elected  a  justiee  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  by  the  legis- 
lature, at  a  salary  of  $600  a  year,  and  held 
courts  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  None  of 
Lis  decisions  remain.  While  he  was  on  the 
bench  he  was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Gov. 
Sevier,  whidi  came  to  a  crisis  in  1801,  when 
Jackson  was  elected  a  major  general  of  militia 
over  Sevier.  Jackson  sus^ted  Sevier  of  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  certain  land  frauds.  An 
informal  duel  at  KnosviJIe,  in  1804,  was  pre- 
vented at  the  last  moment  by  the  interference 
of  friends.  In  1798  he  had  sold  lands  to  a 
Philadelphian,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  notes 
he  received  bought  goods  for  the  Tennessee 
market;  hut  the  failure  of  the  Phiiadelphian 
threw  him  iato  difficnlties,  and.  in  order  to 
clear  them  off  he  resigned  his  judgeship,  July 
24,  1804,  sold  a  large  araoniit  of  property,  and 
relieved  himseli  from  debt.  He  removed  to 
what  subsequently  became  known  as  the  "Her- 
mitage," with  his  slaves,  and  dwelt  in  a  log 
house.  Hb  estended  his  business,  being  chief 
of  the  trading  firm  of  Jackson,  Coflee,  and 
Hutohings,  and  raised  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
horses,  cows,  and  mules.  He  had  a  cotton  ^n, 
then  a  rarity.  The  firm  traded  to  New  Or-, 
leans,  and  built  boats  for  other  traders ;  but  it 
lost  much  money,  and  came  to  an  end.  Jack- 
son was  an  exact  and  judicious  business  man, 
and  succeeded  in  all  undertakings  manned  by 
himself.  His  commercial  failure  grew  out  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  firm  during  his  absence. 
In  the  opening  days  of  1806  commenced  a 
quarrel  which  led  to  a  duel  between  Gen.  Jack- 
son and  Charles  Dickinson,  and  to  the  latter's 
death.  Mr.  Dickinson  had  previously  used 
disparaging  words  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  which  he 
had  explained  away;  but  he  repeated  them, 
whereupon  Jackson  remonstrated  with  his 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Ervin,  saying:  "I  wish  no 

Suarrel  with  him ;  he  is  used  by  my  enemies  in 
rashville,  who  are  urging  him  on  to  pick  a 
Quarrel  with  me.  Advise  him  to  stop  in  time." 
lecoming  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  a  Mr. 
Swann  relative  to  the  terms  of  a  horse  race, 
Jackson  found  the  name  of  Dickinson  offensive- 
ly introduced  into  the  letters  written  by  Swann, 
which  drew  from  him  certam  characteristic 
comments,  and  these  were  carried  to  their  sub- 
ject, aa  was  the  intention  of  their  writer. 
Dickinson,  on  Jan.  10,  just  before  starting  for 
New  Orleans  in  a  flat-boat,  wrote  to  Jackson, 


charging  him  with  equivocatioi 
and  cowardice.  During  his  absence  the  con- 
troversy between  Jackson  and  Swann  was  con- 
tinued, and  led  to  a  tevern  fight,  begun  by  the 
former.  Dickinson  returned  to  Naahville  on 
May  20,  and  on  the  21st  he  published  a  severe 
attack  on  Jackson,  provoked  in  part  by  tlie 
language  of  the  latter  in  the  Swann  quarrel. 
Jackson  challet^d  him,  and  the  parties  met 
ou  the  banks  of  the  Red  river,  in  Logan  eo,, 
Ky.,  early  in  the  morning  of  May  30.  The 
place  is  a  long  day's  journey  from  Nashville, 
and  the  duellists  bad  to  leave  their  homes  early 
on  the  30th.  Dickinson  was  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  his  associates,  as  he  was  very  popu- 
lar, and  stood  high  in  the  society  of  Nashville, 
His  second  was  Dr.  Catlet,  and  Jackson's  was 
Gen.  Overton.  The  distance  was  eight  paces, 
and  Overton  won  the  right  to  give-the  word, 
Dickinson  flred  at  the  word,  breaking  a  rib, 
and  raking  the  breast  bone ;  but  Jackson  gave 
no  sign  of  being  hit,  and  his  antagonist,  who 
had  made  sure  of  killing  bira,  excldmed: 
"Good  God!  have  I  missed  him?"  Jackson 
then  fired,  and  Dickinson  fell  mortally  wound- 
ed. He  died  that  n^ht,  not  even  knowing 
that  his  ball  had  hit  Jackson,  vrith  whom  it 
was  a  point  of  pride  not  to  let  him  know  that 
his  aim  had  been  effectual.  His  reason  for 
concealii^  his  wound,  as  be  once  said  to  a 
friend,  was,  "that  as  Dickinson  considered 
himself  the  best  shot  in  the  world,  and  was 
certdn  of  killing  him  at  the  first  fire,  he  did 
not  want  him  to  have  the  gi-atiflcation  even  of 
knowing  that  he  had  touched  him."  But,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Parton,  his  "wound  proved  to 
be  more  severe  and  troublesome  than  was  at 
first  anticipated.  It  was  nearly  a  month  be- 
fore he  could  move  about  without  inconve- 
nience, and  when  the  wound  healed,  it  healed 
falsely ;  that  is,  some  of  the  viscera  were  slight- 
ly displaced,  and  so  remained."  This  duel 
made  Jackson  unpopular  in  Tennessee,  until 
his  military  exploits  had  withdrawn  public  at- 
tention fi'om  it.  In  1805,  when  Aaron  Bnrr 
made  his  first  visit  to  the  west,  he  twice  be- 
came the  guest  of  Jackson.  The  western  peo- 
ple were  anxious  for  a  war  with  Spain,  and 
Burr  waa  popular  with  them,  because  he  was 
believed  to  represent  and  support  their  opin- 
ions. Jackson  was  of  the  wax  party.  After 
Burr's  return  to  the  east  he  and  Jackson  cor- 
responded, the  latter  even  making  out  the  lists 
of  officers  for  two  regiments  which  the  former 
suggested  might  be  raised  in  Tennessee.  Burr 
arrived  at  the  Hermitage  in  September,  1806, 
and  was  warmly  received ;  and  at  the  instance 
of  his  host  ft  public  ball  was  given  in  his  honor 
at  Nashville,  though  rumors  adverse  to  him 
and  bis  doings  were  then  current.  Jackson,  in 
military  costume,  led  Burr  into  the  room,  and 
introduced  him.  In  November  Burr  sent  an 
order  to  Jackson  for  boats  and  provisions, 
which  was  fulfilled.  Aweek  later  (Nov.  10) 
Jackson  received  intelligence  that  led  him  to 
doubt  Burr's  integrity;  he  directed  that  no 
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further  engagements  stould  be  made  with 
Burr,  and  wrote  to  him,  demanding  to  know 
tlie  truth.  He  also  wrote  a  wamic^  letter  to 
Governor  Claihorne  of  Orleans  territory,  and 
another  to  President  JeHerson,  tendering  the 
services  of  his  militia  division  to  the  general 
goverament.  Burr  arrived  at  Nashville  Deo. 
14,  and  sought  Jackaon,  whom  he  assured  of 
the  falsity  of  the  charges  against  him.  They 
had  a  peonniary  settlement,  and  Burr  departed, 
taking  hnt  two  of  the  eight  boats  for  which  he 
had  ootttracted.  Shortly  after  his  departure 
the  president's  proclamation  denouncing  him 
arrived,  and  he  was  humed  in  effigy.  On 
Jan.  1,  1807,  Gen.  Jackson  received  orders 
from  the  government  at  Washington  to  hold 
his  command  in  readiness  to  act.  The  revoln- 
tionary  veterans  in  Nashville  tendered  their 
Bervices  to  Jackson,  who  accepted  them.  He 
exerted  himself  with  his  usnal  energy;  but 
his  active  loyalty  did  not  save  him  from  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  leagued  with  Burr. 
Summoned  to  Eichmoad  as  a  witness  in  the 
trial  of  Burr,  he  acted  as  one  of  Burr's  most 
zealous  partisans.  "  There  he  harangued  the 
crowd  in  the  capitol  square,"  says  Mr.  Par- 
ton,  "defending  Burr,  and  angrily  denoun- 
cing Jefferson  as  a  persecutor.  There  are 
those  living  (1859)  who  heard  him  do  this.  He 
made  himself  so  conspicuous  as  Burr's  cham- 
pion at  Richmond,  that  Mr.  Madison,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  took  deep  offence  at  it,  and  re- 
membered it  to  Jackson's  disadvantage  five 
years  later  when  he  was  president  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  war  on  his  hands.  For  the  same 
reason,  I  presume,  it  was  liiat  Jackson  was  not 
called  upon  to  give  testimony  upon  the  trial." 
Jackson  at  this  time  belonged  to  that  portion 
of  the  democratic  party  which  sought  to  have 
Mr.  Monroe  nominated  as  President  Jefferson's 
successor,  the  president  himself  preferring  Mr, 
Madison.  For  some  years  he  hold  no  office,  liv- 
ing at  the  Hermitage,  and  devoting  himself  to 
agriculture.  His  life  was  not  altogether  quiet, 
however,  as,  besides  leaser  disputes,  he  had  an  an- 
imated quarrel  with  Mr.  Dinsmore,  agent  of  the 
Choctaw  Indians. — When,  in  1813,  war  was  de- 
clared i^ost  England,  Oen.  Jackson  promptly 
tendered  his  services,  and  those  of  3,500  men 
of  his  division  of  Tennessee  militia,  to  the  na- 
tional government,  and  the  offer  was  as  prompt- 
ly accepted ;  but  it  was  not  until  Oct  31  that 
the  government  requested  Gov.  Blount  to  send 
1,500  men  to  New  Orleans.  Jackson  appoint- 
ed Dec  10  for  the  meeting  of  the  troops  at 
Nashville.  A  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
2,070  strong,  was  organized,  and  on  Jan.  7, 
1813,  the  infantry  embarked,  while  the  cavalry 
marched  across  the  country.  On  Peb.  15  the 
little  army  assembled  at  Natchez,  where  it  re- 
mained by  direction  of  Gen.  Wilkinson.  At 
the  close  of  March  Jackson  received  an  order 
from  the  secretary  of  war  to  dismiss  his  corps, 
but  he  conducted  his  force  back  to  Tennessee 
before  disbanding  it.  It  was  on  this  march 
that  the  soldiers  gave  him  the  name  of  "Hick- 


ory," because  of-  his  toughness,  and  in  time 
this  was  changed  into  "Old  Hickory."  He 
tendered  his  corps  for  an  invasion  of  Canada, 
but  no  answer  came  from  Washington,  and  on 
May  32,. at  Nashville,  the  men  were  dismissed. 
Government  allowed  his  ti'ansportation  di'afts 
to  be  protested,  and  his  private  fortune  would 
have  been  irretrievably  ruined  had  not  his 
friend  Ool.  Benton  made  "  an  appeal  from  the 
iustioe  to  the  fears  of  the  administration." 
When  the  administi'ation  found  that  the  state 
of  Tennessee  would  be  lost  to  it  if  this  scanda- 
lous act  were  persisted  in,  justice  was  done. 
In  1813  Jackson's  friend  William  (afterward 
Gen.)  Carroll  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Jesse  Benton,  a  brother  of  Ool.  T.  H.  Ben- 
ton, and  challenged  him.  Carroll  asked  Jackson 
to  be  bis  second,  which  he  declined,  until  Carroll 
told  him  there  was  a  conspiracy  "to  run  him 
(Carroll)  out  of  the  country,"  when  he  resolved 
to  interfere.  At  first  he  was  successful  in  his 
remonstrances  with  Benton,  but  the  latter 
finally  resolved  that  tho  duel  should  go  on. 
Jackson  acted  as  Carroll's  second.  Benton  sent 
an  offensive  account  of  the  affair  to  his  brother, 
who  was  then  serving  Jackson  so  well  at  Wash- 
ington. Other  enemies  of  Jackson  sent  him 
similar  aocounts.  This  led  to  an  angry  corre- 
ffl>ondence  between  Gen.  Jackson  and  Ool. 
Benton,  and  .the  latter  made  use  of  the  harsh- 
est language  in  speaking  of  the  former,  all  of 
which  was  reported  to  the  general,  who  threat- 
ened to  horsewhip  the  colonel  the  first  time 
they  should  meet.  On  Sept.  4  Jackson,  accom- 
panied by  Col.  Coffee,  met  the  Beutons  in  the 
streets  of  Nashville.  Bidding  him  defend  him- 
self, and  avowing  his  purpose,  Jackson  ad- 
vanced upon  Col.  Benton,  wno  sought  to  draw 
a  pistol,,  but  was  anticipated  by  his  antagonist, 
who  drew  one  and  aimed  at  him.  Benton  re- 
treated, and  Jackson  followed  him,  nntil  they 
reached  the  back  door  of  the  city  hotel,  when 
Jesse  Benton  fired  at  Jackson,  shattering  his 
left  shoulder,  the  pistol  being  charged  with 
two  balls  and  a  slug.  Jackson  fell;  and  Cof- 
fee, who  entered  on  hearing  the  report,  fired 
at  OoL  Benton,  but  missed  his  aim.  He  was 
then  about  to  strike  down  the  colonel,  when 
the  latter  stumbled  down  a  staircase.  Meantime 
Mr.  S.  Hays,  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  who 
knew  that  it  was  Jesse  Benton  that  fired  at 
the  general,  volunteered  in  his  relative's  aid, 
and  a  fierce  conflict  ensued  between  him  and 
Jesse,  he  making  use  of  a  sword  cane  first, 
and  then  of  a  dirk,  and  throwing  him  down. 
Benton  was  wounded  in  several  places,  and 
would  have  been  killed  had  not  a  bystander 
caught  Hays's  hand.  Nothing  but  Jackson's 
own  resolution  prevented  the  loss  of  his  left 
arm,  as  all  the  doctors  but  one  recommended 
amputation. — The  massacre  of  Fort  Mimms  by 
the  Creek  Indians,  Aug.  80,  1813,  created 
an  extraordinary  excitement  throughout  the 
southwest.  Jackson  addressed  the  volunteers, 
and  appointed  Fort  St.  Stephen  as  the  rendez- 
vous for  all  who  would  arra  themselves  to 
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take  part  in  a  war  of  Indian 
On  Sept.  25  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  called 
8,600  volunteers  intiO  the  field,  besides  the 
1,500  that  were  in  the  national  service.  Jack- 
sou,  though  too  feeble  to  leave  his  bed,  issued 
addresses,  and  aided  in  the  organization  of  the 
troops.  Still  suffering  from  his  wounds,  he 
was  at  Fajetteville  with  his  division  on  Oct.  7. 
On  the  11th  his  force  moved,  andissaid  toLave 
marched  32  m.  in  sis  hours,  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  the  Indians.  Operations  were  delay- 
ed by  a  defective  commissariat.  Oa  Nov.  3 
Ool.  Coffee,  who  had  been  sent  out  with  a 
cavalry  force,  defeated  the  Creeks  at  the  town 
of  Tallushatehee,  inflicting  heavy  loss,  and 
destroying  the  place.  On  Nov.  9  Jackson  de- 
feated the  Creeks  at  Talladega,  where  hun- 
dreds of  them  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 
want  of  food  prevented  these  victories  from 
being  very  nsefnl.  The  troops  were  starving 
and  mutinous.  A  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
term  of  service  of  the  volunteers  occurred  be- 
tween them  and  their  commander.  With  few- 
er than  1,000  newly  raised  men,  besides  Indi- 
ans, he  entered  the  enemy's  country  in  January, 
1814.  He  defeated  the  Indians  at  Emuckfan 
and  Enotochopco,  Jan.  22  and  24,  and  these 
were  among  the  severest  reverses  they  ever 
experienced.  The  details  of  the  battle  showed 
much  skill  on  the  side  of  the  victors,  Jack- 
son's energy  and  bravery  being  very  conspic- 
uous. The  troops  were  then  dismissed,  hut  a 
new  force  was  speedily  formed,  composed  in 
part  of  regulars.  In  February  Jaclraon  was  at 
the  head  of  5,000  men.  The  Creeks  made  a 
final  stand  at  Tohopeka,  or  the  Horseshoe,  a 
peninsula  in  tlie  Tallapoosa  river ;  and  their 
position  was  very  stroi^,  though  defended  by 
inadequate  numbers.  Jackson  arrived  before 
this  post,  March  37,  1814,  with  2,000  troops, 
and  attacked  it  the  same  day.  It  was  taken, 
and  of  its  SOO  defenders  750  were  killed  or 
drowned,  the  victors  losing  201  men.  This 
victory  ended  not  merely  the  Creek  war,  but 
the  power  of  the  Indian  race  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Jackson's  victories  settled  for  ever  the 
long  quM'rel  between  tie  white  man  and  the 
red  man.  Weathersford,  the  principal  Cieek 
chief,  surrendered  to  him,  and  was  protected. 
Some  of  the  Indians  fled  to  Florida,  but  most 
of  them  obeyed  Jackson's  order  to  retire  to 
the  north.'  In  the  summer  of  1814  Gen.  Jack- 
son and  Col.  Hawkins  made  with  them  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  the  f«rms  of  which 
were  as  moderate  as  regard  for  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  white  settlers  allowed.  The 
chiefs  gave  Jackson  three  miles  square  of  land, 
and  Preadent  Madison  was  deuroas  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  accept  the  gift,  in  which 
view  congress  could  never  be  brought  to  con- 
cur.— Gen.  Jackson  had  now  obtained  a  na- 
tional reputation,  and  on  May  81  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  m^or  general  in  the  United  States 
army  was  officially  announced.  Thus  in  the 
national  service,  he  became  the  acknowledged 
military  leader  of  the  sonthwesteru  part  of  the 


Union,  various  circumstances  having  placed 
him  in  a  position  to  which  sis  otiier  generals 
had  claims.  The  English  were  preparing  a 
grand  attack  on  the  southwest,  and  in  July, 
1814,  Jackson  left  his  home  for  Mobile,  against 
which  the  flrst  blow  of  the  enemy  was  to  be 
delivered.  Florida  was  then  a  Spanish  prov- 
ince, but  the  English  used  it  as  if  it  were  tlieir 
own ;  and  from  Pensacola,  the  best  harbor  on 
the  gulf,  they  organized  expeditions  against  the 
United  States,  and  aided  the  Indians.  It  was 
now  the  rendezvous  of  their  forces,  and  the 
Spaniards  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  dis- 
position to  prevent  this  abuse  of  neutral  terri- 
tory. The  headquarters  of  the  British  com- 
mander were  in  the  house  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor, Manrequez.  When  Jackson  arrived  at 
Mobile,  he  found  but  a  small  force  at  his  com- 
mand, yet  he  resolved  to  seize  Pensacola.  He 
wrote  to  the  seoretaiy  of  war,  asking  permis- 
sion to  attack  that  place,  but  the  secretary's  re- 
ply reached  him  only  at  the  end  of  sis  months. 
He  opened  a  oori'espondence  with  Manrequez, 
which  led  to  no  change  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Spaniards,  Ool.  Nichols,  the  English  com- 
mander, continuing  his  preparations  at  Pensa- 
cola for  an  attack  on  MobOe.  Assuming  the  re- , 
sponsihility,  as  was  bis  custom  both  in  politics 
and  in  war,  Jackson  determined  to  act  without 
orders.  He  gave  direction  that  the  Tennessee 
levies  should  march  upon  Mobile,  The  call  he 
made  upon  his  old  comrades  waa  so  well  obey- 
ed, that  men  pmd  large  sums  for  the  privilege 
of  fltling  vacancies  in  the  corps  that  had  been 
mustered  into  the  service.  Meantime  he  threw 
a  small  force  into  Fort  Bowyer,  on  Mobile 
point,  commanded  by  Major  Lawrence.  This 
fort^  which  was  incomplete,  was  assailed,  Sept. 
15,  by  a  British  fleel^  aded  by  a  combined  force 
of  Indians  and  maiines.  The  enemy  were  re- 
pulsed, losing  one  of  their  ships  and  72  men. 
A  mutiny  in  the  ranks  of  the  Tennessee  troops 
delayed  the  arrival  of  the  force  under  Gen. 
Coffee,  and  it  was  not  tiU  Oct.  26  that  Jackson 
found  himself  at  their  head,  his  entire  force 
consisting  of  4,000  men,  1,000  of  whom  were 
regulai-H  and  1,500  mounted  volunteers.  He 
hung  ^5  of  the  mutineers,  and  his  conduct 
waa  the  subject  of  much  hostile  discussion  at 
a  later  period.  He  marched  immediately  upon 
Pensacola,  at  the  head  of  3,000  men.  Nego- 
tiations failing,  he  seized  the  town  by  force, 
Nov.,6;  and  the  British  blew  up  the  fort  that 
commanded  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  their 
seven  vessels  leaving  the  hay.  On  Nov.  11 
Jackson  was  again' at  Mobile,  where  he  re- 
mained tjll  the  2Sd  to  meet  an  expected  at- 
tack, and  whence  he  sent  a  force  that  e:£pelled 
Nichols  and  his  Indians  from  Florida.  He 
sent  the  mass  of  his  troops  to  New  Orleans, 
and  reached  that  place  himself  Deo.  2,  1814. 
The  city  was  miserably  defended,  and  had  the 
English  moved  with  ordinary  rapidity  it  must 
have  fallen  into  their  hands.  Jackson  imme- 
diately prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.  On  Dec, 
14  a  powerful  British  naval  force  captured  five 
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American  gunboats  and  a  schooner,  which  gave 
the  enemy  command  of  the  route  to  Now  Or- 
leans, had  they  known  how  to  use  it.  The 
next  day  Jackson  declared  martial  law,  having 
already  called  out  the  whole  of  the  state  mili- 
tia. The  forces  ander  his  orders  consisted  of 
Tennessee,  Eeatueky,  Louiaana,  and  Missis- 
sippi militia,  a  few  regulars,  Baratarian  pri- 
vateersmen,  and  a  batKdion  of  colored  men. 
The  vanguard  of  the  British  army,  under  Gen. 
Keane,  was  landed  on  Deo.  16,  and  marched  to 
within  9  m.  of  New  Orleans  on  the  morning 
o(  the  23d.  Jactson  heard  of  their  arrival  be- 
fore 2  P.  M.,  assembled  a  metiey  force  2,181 
strong,  of  whom  only  about  1,800  were  en- 
gaged, and,  aided  by  Lieut,  Henley  in  the 
schooner  Carolina,  attacked  the  enemy.  A 
very  hot  action  was  fought,  with  decided  ad- 
vantage to  the  Americans,  as  it  prevented 
■  the  enemy's  advance  npon  the  city ;  and  the 
victory  might  have  been  made  complete  had 
not  large  British  reenforcements  arrived  du- 
ring the  night.  New  Orleans  was  really  saved 
on  the  nigtt  of  Dec.  33,  as  the  enemy  were 
made  over-cau1»ous  by  the  result  of  that  bat- 
tle. Jackson  fell  back  to  a  canal  4  m.  from 
the  city,  where  his  famons  line  was  construct- 
ed, and  provided  against  attacks  from  other 
directions.  Sir  E.  Pakenham  arrived  on  the 
35th,  and  made  new, arrangements  in  the  Brit- 
ish army.  The  Carolina  was  destroyed  by  his 
batteries  that  evening.  He  attacked  Jackson 
on  the  38th,  and  was  repulsed.  On  Jan.  1, 
1815,  another  attack  was  made,  prineipslly  with 
artillery,  and  i^ain  the  enemy  were  signally 
beaten.  These  results  were  owing  to  the  skil- 
ful manner  in  which  Jackson  managed  the  re- 
sources at  his  command,  and  to  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  had  inspired  his  inesperienoed 
troops.  He  caused  the  invaders  to  be  con- 
stantly harassed  by  night  attacks.  On  Jan.  1 
he  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  2,250  Ken- 
tucky miUtia,  mostly  unarmed,  the  arras  that 
had  been  ordered  from  Pittsbargh  to  New  Or- 
leans having  failed  to  reach  that  place.  Eeen- 
forced  on  Jan.  6,  the  entire  British  army,  in- 
clodu^  seamen  and  marines,  probably  consist- 
ed of  14,000  effective  men ;  but  British  authori- 
ties place  it  as  low  as  8,000,  and  greatly  ex- 
aggerate Jackson's  numbers,  placing  them  as 
high  as  35,000.  His  line  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  was  about  a  mile  long,  with  13 
guns,  and  was  defended  by  only  8,300  men, 
while  800  more  were  distributed  in  positions 
hard  by.  It  was  a  strong  position ;  the  can- 
non were  well  served  by  iJeuL  (afterward 
Gen.)  Armstrong,  and  by  the  Baratarians; 
and  so  ahppery  was  the  soil  that,  according  to 
Major  Latbur,  an  eye-witness,  a  man  unincum- 
bered and  unopposed  would  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  mount  the  breastwork  at  leisure  and 
carefully.  Its  weakness  was,  that  it  was  com- 
manded from  the  right  bank,  where  were 
American  batteries,  manned  by  seamen,  and 
supported  by  Kentucky  militia.  The  English 
emarged  the  Viller6  canal,  and  prepared  to 


throw  a  force  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  to  storm  the  American  poation  there 
Iwfore  commencing  their  attack  on  Jackson's 
line.  Col.  Thornton  was  despatched,  at  the 
head  of  two  regiments  and  600  marines  and 
seamen,  across  ttie  river,  on  the  night  of  the 
7th ;  but  delays  were  experienced,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  event  of  the  campaign  had  been 
decided  on  the  left  bank  that  he  was  able  to 
advance.  Meantime,  on  the  left  bank  the  Brit- 
ish columns  were  directed  against  the  Ameri- 
can line;  bnt  they  were  received  with  a  severe 
Are  and  beaten  back.  Gen.  Pakenham  being 
killed.  Gen.  Gibbs  mortally  wounded,  and  Gen. 
Keane  severely  wounded.  The  attack  was  re- 
peated, but  with  no  success.  The  weight  and 
precision  of  the  American  fire  wei-e  irreastible. 
A  small  British  force  succeeded  in  carrying 
a  battery  near  the  river,  after  losing  liree 
fourths  of  its  number,  but  abandoned  it.  One 
re^ment,  tlie  93d  highlauders,  distinguished 
for  its  services  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
lost  more  than  half  its  men,  having  been 
brought  to  a  point  where  it  could  do  no  good, 
but  where  it  cottld  he  most  effectually  ope- 
rated upon  by  the  Americans.  The  British 
troops  never  behaved  better,  but  they  were 
badly  handled ;  and  it  is  the  evidence  of  one 
of  their  own  officers  that  Sir  E.  Pakenham's 
impatience  in  ^ving  the  signal  of  attack  too 
soon,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  development 
of  Thornton's  movement,  was  the  cause  of  his 
severe  loss.  The  merit  of  Jackson  consisted 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  he  adapted  his  means 
of  defence  most  shrewdly  to  the  character  of 
his  own  forces  no  less  than  to  that  of  the  ene- 
my. His  opponents  have  never  hesitated  to 
admit  his  merits  in  the  strongest  language. 
The  number  of  the  British  engaged  on  the 
left  bank  is  variously  stated,  the  lowest  figure 
on  the  British  side  being  fl,195.  On  the  right 
bank  Col.  Thornton's  attack  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful, owing  to  one  of  Gen.  Moi^n's  dds 
having  directed  a  retreat  that  was  rapidly  con- 
verted into  a  flight.  The  seamen,  under  Capt. 
Patterson  and  Lieut.  Henley,  who  served  a 
h.eavy  battery  on  the  right  bank,  though  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it,  spiked  their  guns  and 
threw  their  ammunition  into  the  river.  Their 
success  on  tiat  side  gave  the  British  virtual 
command  of  the  left  bank  and  of  New  Or- 
leans; but  they  had  been  so  roughly  handled 
before  Jackson's  line  that  they  had  no  heart 
to  pursue  the  signal  advantage  they  had  gain- 
ed over  his  lieutenant.  Gen.  Lambert,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  British 
army,  proposed  an  armistice.  Jackson  con- 
sented, on  condition  that  while  hostilities 
should  be  suspended  on  the  left  bank,  they 
should  not  be  so  on  the  right  bank,  and 
that  neither  party  should  send  reinforcements 
there.  Gen.  Lambert  ordered  Col.  Thornton 
to  return  to  the  left  bank,  and  the  British 
gave  np  their  solitary  advantage.  The  ene- 
my's loss  on  the  left  bank  was  about  2,000  in 
killed,  wounded, "and  prisoners;  the  American 
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loss  ■-  lillel  anl  f  wtimled  On  the  right 
bank  ntithcr  party  sufitred  mut,l  but  even 
there  the  loss  is  as  mostly  on  the  side  of  the 
enemT  Jacksc  n  watched  the  enemy  nnlil  the 
18th  ■nheu  they  retieated.  dbandunine  their 
guns  and  learmg  80  wounded  men  to  the  care 
of  tho  Amenc-ms  Jaeltson  was  involved  in 
much  trouble  by  the  conduct  of  many  civil- 
ians during  the  campaign,  who  forgot  that  a 
dictatorship  alone  could  nxve  the  &t  te,  which 
the  enemj,  had  they  been  victoritua,  would 
possibly  have  tried  to  retain,  in  spite  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty 
of  1803,  by  which  France  had  ceded  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States,  was  void,  because  she  had 
no  claim  to  the  territory,  A  Frenchman,  M, 
Loutullier,  a  member  of  the  le^lature  of  Lou- 
isiana, was  eonapicnous  among  the  general's  ene- 
mies, and  Jackson  had  iiim  arrested  on  March 
5.  Judge  Hall,  of  the  United  States  district 
court,  gi-ant«d  Lonaillier's  petition  for  a  writ 
of  habeai  corpus,  and  was  himself  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  and  then  banished  from  the  city. 
On  Maroh  13  martial  law  was  abrogated  by 
Jackson's  order,  and  Hall  returned.  Jackson 
was  then  arrested  on  a  charge  of  cont«mpt  of 
court,  and  fined  $1,000.  He  refused  the  offers 
that  were  made  from  all  sides  to  pay  the  Sno, 
and  paid  it  himself,  protecting  the  court,  which 
could  not  have  stood  a  moment  against  his  op- 
position. After  his  retirement  from  public  life 
some  of  his  friends  requested  congress  to  re- 
fund the  amount.  After  considerable  opposi- 
tion, the  bill  refunding  tie  money,  prindpal 
and  interest,  was  passed  in  Februar;r,  1844. — 
The  brilliant  successes  of  the  Louisiana  cam- 
piugn  made  Jackson  very  popular  thronghout 
the  coimtry.  He  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  southern  division  of  the  United 
States  in  April,  1815,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  congress.  •  Even  at  that  early  day  he  was 
thought  of  aa  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
and  his  political  prospects  were  not  injured 
when  it  was  known  that  he  advised  President 
Monroe  to  pursue  a  liberal  course  toward  the 
federalists,  whose  politacal  importance  had  van- 
ished, and  to  select  his  cabinet  without  regard 
to  party.  Toward  the  close  of  1817  a  war 
with  the  Seminoles  was  commenced,  and  Jack- 
son was  ordered  to  take  the  field  in  person. 
He  formed  a  large  force,  consisting  of  regulai" 
troops,  militia  from  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 
and  Creek  Indians.    He  was  successful,  and 


man  named  Arbnthnot;  and  at  the  Indian 
town  of  Suwanee  he  captured  one  Amhriater, 
a  native  of  the  Bahamas.    These  British  sub- 

S'  3cts  were  tried  before  courts  martia],  and  con- 
emned  on  the  charges  of  having  stirred  up 
the  Indians  against  the  United  States,  and  of 
sitpplying  them  with  the  means  of  war;  and 
they  were  executed.  The  conrt  softened  Am- 
brister's  sentence  to  whipping^  and  imprison- 
ment, but  Gen.  Jackson  hung  him  nevertheless. 
Two  Indian  chiefs,  o^o  of  them  the  prophet 


Francis,  were  promptly  hanged  by  his  orders. 
He  then  marched  npon  Pensacoia,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Spaniards,  seized  it. 
These  proceedings  created  great  sensation. 
The  execution  of  Arbnthnot  and  Anibrister 
was  the  cause  of  much  initafion  in  England, 
and  Lord  Castlereagh,  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  told  Mr.  Rush,  the  American 
minister,  that  he  could  have  had  war  with 
the  United  States  merely  by  holding  up  his 
hand.  The  administration  of  President  Mon- 
roe was  divided  on  the  subject  J.  Q.  Adams, 
secretary  of  state,  ably  defended  the  course  of 
Jackson  in  his  correspondence  with  tie  Span- 
ish minister,  who  had  demanded  an  apology 
and  an  indemnity  for  the  seizure  of. the  two 
places  in  Florida,  and  in  the  cabinet  against 
Mr.  Calhonn,  secretary  of  war,  who  was  in 
favor  of  putting  him  on  his  trial ;  which  last 
fact  was  unknown  to  Jackson,  who  believed 
that  Caihonn  had  acted  with  Adams,  and  that 
Mr.  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was 
his  enemy.  In  congress  his  conduct  was  the 
subject  of  vehement  debates,  but  resolutions 
of  censure  and  condemnation  were  rejected 
by  the  house  of  representatives,  and  the  sen- 
ate did  not  come  to  any  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  report  made  to  the  senate,  by  Mr. 
Lacock  of  Pennsylvania,  was  very  full  and 
very  severe,  but  was  never  acted  upon.  So 
offensive  was  it  to  Jackson  that,  it  is  said,  he 
threatened  to  cut  off  the  ears  of  certain  sen- 
ators. His  anger  was  caused  by  his  belief  that 
he  had  acted  in  strict  conformity  to  the  wishes 
of  the  administration ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  did  not.  In  181S  he  made  a 
visit  to  the  north,  proceeding  as  far  as  Hew 
Tort,  and  was  everywhere  well  received.  T^e 
government  of  New  Tork  city  employed  Van- 
deriyn  to  pdnt  his  portrait.  "When  Spain  ce- 
ded Florida  to  the  United  States,  Jackson  was 
appointed  governor  of  that  territory,  March  10, 
18^1,  and  took  possession  of  it  July  18.  He 
held  the  office  only  a  few  months,  but  during 
that  time  he  had  a  dispnte  with  CoL  Callava, 
late  Spanish  governor  of  Florida,  relative  to 
certain  judicial  papers  which  the  latter  was  en- 
deavoring to  carry  out  of  the  country.  Callava 
was  imprisoned,  but  released  on  the  seizure  of 
the  papers.  Judge  Fremontin  granted  him  a 
liabeas  eorpvt,  which  Gov.  Jackson  disregai'd- 
ed,  and  summoned  the  judge  before  him.  The 
judge  did  not  obey  the  summons,  and  the  gov- 
ernor's course  was  condemned  by  some  mem- 
bers of  congress,  in  debate ;  but  they  failed  to 
obtain  a  formal  censure.  President  Monroe 
offered  the  post  of  minister  to  Mesico  to  Gen. 
Jackson,  wnidi  he  would  not  accept. — In  1828 
the  Tennessee  le^slature  elected  him  a  United 
States  senator,  end  nominated  him  for  the 
presidency,  "At  first,"  says  Mr.  Tucker,  "this 
nomination  afforded  matter  of  jest  and  merri- 
ment rather  than  of  serious  animadversion  in 
other  states,  since,  nnqnestionable  as  were  Gen. 
Jackson's  miUtary  qualifications,  he  was  not 
thought  to  possess  the  information,  or  respect 
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for  the  civil  autboritj,  or  temper,  deemed  requi- 
site in  the  office  of  president ;  and  very  few  be- 
Ueved  that  the  favor  which  his  military  ancoessea 
had  produced  for  him  in  his  own  state  would 
find  mnch  support  in  other  parts  of  the  Union." 
Bnt  in  the  eusaing  preaidentJal  election  of  1^34 
Jackson  received  99  electoral  votes,  84  being 
cast  for  John  Quincy  Adama,  41  for  William 
H,  Crawford,  and  37  for  Henry  Olay.  No 
candidate  baring  received  a  majority,  the 
choice  devolved  upon  the  house  of  repreaenta- 
tives,  and  Adams  waa  elected.  Jackson  then 
apparently  retired  from  public  life ;  bnt  the 
entire  opposition  to  the  administration  of 
Adsms  snpported  him  for  the  presidency  in 
1838,  and  he  was  elected,  receiving  IY8  elec- 
toral Totes,  while  only  83  were  cast  for  Adams, 
The  contest  which  thus  resulted  was  among 
the  most  bitter  in  American  history.  Jack- 
son's whole  pubUc  career  was  severely  assailed, 
and  his  private  life  was  not  spared.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  marriage  were  grossly  mis- 
represented, and  it  is  said  with  fatal  effect 
on  Mrs.  Jackson,  who  died  only  a  few  days 
after  it  was  known  that  her  husband  had  been 
chosen  president.  Assuming  the  presidential 
office,  March  4,  1839,  he  commenced  a  course 
of  vigorous  government,  which  he  maintained 
for  eight  years.  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  been 
vice  president  under  Adams,  and  reelected 
when  Jackson  was  chosen  president,  headed  an 
influential  section  of  tie  democratic  party,  and 
expected  to  succeed  his  chief,  who  had  avowed 
his  intention  not -to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. The  president  was  personally  alien- 
ated from  Calhoun  on  being  informed  that  he 
had  been  his  enemy  in  the  Monroe  cabinet  at 
the  time  of  the  Seminole  war,  and  became  po- 
litically hostile  in  consequence  of  C^oun's 
assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  nullification.  The 
democratic  party,  outside  of  South  Carolina, 
supported  the  president;  and  in  1831  a  new 
cabinet  was  appointed.  Mr.  Ingham,  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  and  a  friend  of  Calhoun,  made 
way  for  Mr.  McLane;  Mr.  Branch,  another 
friend  of  Calhoun,  left  the  navy  department, 
which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Woodbury ;  and  Mr. 
Berrien,  attorney  eeneral,  fras  succeeded  by 
Mr,  Taney.  Mr.  'Van  Buren  gave  np  the  state 
department  to  Mr.  Livingston,  and  was  appoint- 
ed minister  to  England ;  and  Mr.  Eaton  retired 
from  the  war  department,  which  was  taken  by 
Gen.  Cass.  Scandal  attributed  these  changes, 
and  the  rupture  that  had  preceded  them,  to  the 
influence  of  Mrs.  Eaton,  wife  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  with  whom  the  wives  of  the  Calhoun 
leaders,  as  well  as  raany  other  ladies,  refnsed 
to  associate.  Her  husband  was  an  old  and  in- 
timate friend  of  the  president,  who  zealously 
esponsed  Mrs.  Eaton's  side  of  the  quarrd. 
When  the  question  of  Mr,  Van  Buren's  confir- 
mation came  before  the  senate,  in  1832,  it  was 
decided  in  the  negative  by  the  casting  vote  of 
Calhoun.  When  congress  in  1883  rechartered 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  President  Jackson 
vetoed  the  bill,  July  10.    His  course  relarive 


to  appointments  gave  much  oSence,  as  numer- 
ous removals  were  made  on  political  grounds 
alone,  and  the  vacancies  were  filled  by  the  selec- 
tion of  ardent  partisans;  and  this  proceeding 
was  the  more  censured,  because  the  president 
had  advised  Monroe  to  disregard  party  in  ma- 
king appointments  to  office.  The  foDowers 
of  Calhonn  had  now  become  "nuUifiers,"  and 
threatened  open  resistance  to  the  government. 
They  demanded  the  reduction  of  duties  to  the 
extent  of  the  disavowal  of  the  protective  prin- 
ciple, threatening  that  South  Carolina  would 
nullify  the  revenue  laws  if  they  should  not  be 
repealed.  A  state  convention  of  South  Caroh- 
na  was  held  at  Columbia  in  1833,  which  took 
measures  for  resisting  the  tariff  laws.  Jackson 
was  opposed  to  a  high  tariff,  and  was  ready  to 
continue  his  constitutional  ezertions  in  behalf 
of  such  mbdiflcations  of  existing  laws  as  would 
leave  no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  on 
the  part  of  Sonth  Carolina ;  but  while  the  tariflf 
laws  endnred,  he  was  determined  that  they 
should  be  rigidly  enforced ;  and  he  early  let  it 
be  understood  that  he  would  show  no  quarter 
to  active  disunionists.  The  presidential  Sec- 
tion of  1832  came  on  while  the  troubles  con- 
cemii^  the  United  States  bank,  nullification, 
and  removals  from  office  were  at  their  height, 
Jackson  had  reconsidered  his  intention  not  to 
be  a  candidate,  and  was  formally  nominated. 
Van  Bnren  being  the  democratic  candidal*  for 
rice  president.  His  chief  opponent  was  Mr. 
Clay,  who  represented  the  interests  of  the 
friends  of  the  national  bank  and  of  protec- 
tion. Mr.  Wirt  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency by  the  anti-masonic  party.  The  con- 
test, though  vigorous,  was  less  personal  than 
that  of  1838.  When  the  election  was  over, 
it  was  found  that  Jackson  had  been  support- 
ed by  every  state  but  seven.  Clay  receiring 
the  votes  of  six  states,  and  Wirt  those  of  Ver- 
mont, only.  The  nullification  crisis  occurred, 
in  the  interval  between  the  decision  of  the  con- 
test of  1833  and  Jackson's  second  inaugnration. 
The  president  issued  his  proclamation  against 
the  nullifiers  on  Dec.  10, 1883 ;  and  the  "  force 
bill,"  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  the  laws,  was  passed.  Fortunately,  a  com- 
promise was  eft'eeted,  under  the  lead  and  influ- 
ence of  Olay,  by  which  the  tariff  was  essen- 
tially modified,  and  an  excuse  for  not  proceed- 
ing to  extremities  was  afl!orded  to  South  Caro- 
lina, Jackson's  second  term  of  serrice  was 
even  a  more  exciting  period  than  his  firet.  The 
"bank  war"  was  renewed  with  rigor.  He 
recommended  in  his  annual  message  of  I8S3 
that  the  stock  in  the  bank  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  sold ;  and  though  the  house 
of  representatives  had  declared  in  favor  of 
continuing  the  deporits  of  the  public  money  in 
the  bank,  the  president  resolved  upon  their  re- 
moval. This  was  effected  on  Sept,  33,  1833, 
when  an  order  was  issued  by  Mr.  Taney,  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  directing  the  collectors  to 
ceaae  making  deposits  in  the  bank,  as  no  re- 
moval of  money  actually  on  deposit  was  con- 
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templftted  by  the  president, 
the  proaident's  own.  Ho  called  a  cabinet  conn- 
cil  on  Sept.  10,  at  which  he  read  a  paper  in  sun- 
port  of  it,  bat  found  few  of  Mb  advisers  ready 
to  agree  with  him.  Mr.  KcLane  having  b«eii 
appointed  to  the  state  department,  Mr.  Duane 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  eseoutii^  the  intention  of  the  pres- 
ident i  hut  as  he  refused  to  act,  he  was  eum- 
marily  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Taney,  who  snoceed- 
ed  him,  carried  out  the  measure,  whereupon 
the  senate  refused  to  confirm  his  appointment. 
The  senate  also  rejected  four  of  the  persons 
appointed  government  direotflrs,  and  insisted 
upon  its  rejection  when  they  were  a  second 
time  nominated.  That  iKidy  made  a  call 
upon  the  president  for  a  copy  of  the  paper 
read  to  the  cabinet  on  Sept.  10,  1833;  hut  be 
refased  to  furnish  it.  A  formidable  combina- 
tion against  the  president  was  effected  in  the 
senate,  headed  by  Oalhotin,  Clay,  and  Webster, 
md  a  resolution  condemning  his  course  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  26  to  20.  The  president 
sent  in  a  protest,  which  the  senate  voted  a 
breach  of  its  privileges.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives sustained  the  president.  A  panic 
existed  for  some  time,  and  the  opposition  was 
snpported  by  a  powerful  popular  party.  The 
gold  currency  was  revived,  and  gradutdly  con- 
fidence was  restored ;  and  in  1837,  just  before 
the  expiration  of  bis  pnblio  life,  the  censure 
passed  upon  President  Jackson  was  expunged 
by  the  senate,  2i  to  19,  The  foreign  diplo- 
macy of  President  Jackson  was  very  success- 
ful. Useful  commercial  treaties  were  made 
with  several  countries,  and  were  renewed  with 
others.  Indemnities  for  spoliations  on  Ameri- 
can commerce  were  obtained  from  France, 
Spain,  Naples,  and  Portugal,  and  the  most 
amicable  relations  were  sustained  with  Eng- 
land, During  his  second  term  the  national 
debt  was  extingnished,  the  Cherokees  were  re- 
moved from  Georgia  and  tho  Greeks  from 
Florida,  the  original  number  of  the  states  was 
doubled  by  the  admission  of  Arkansas  and 
Michigan  into  the  Union,  and  the  gold  cur- 
rency was  greatly  increased.  On  the  other 
ade,  the  aviation  of  the  slavery  question  was 
then  renewed  with  more  vigor  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  the  Seminole  war  was  recommenced. 
He  issued  a  faj'ewell  address  to  his  country- 
men, and  on  March  4,  1837,' retired  from  pub- 
lic life.  Leaving  Washington  on  the  6th,  he 
returned  to  the  Hermitage,  where  he  resided 
until  Iiis  death,  ever  taking  a  lively  interest  in 
politics,  and  especially  in  the  welfare  of  his 
party.  The  immediate  occasion  of  his  death 
was  dropsy,  but  throughout  most  of  his  life  he 
had  suffered  severely  from  various  diseases; 
and  some  of  those  actions  of  his  which  have 
been  most  warmly  condemned  were  largely 
owing  to  the  irritation  of  illness.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  honest  man,  aa  straightforward  in 
action  as  his  thoughts  were  unsophisticated. 
His  charities  were  frequent  and  unostentatious ; 
and  in  his  last  days  he  made  an  open  profes- 


sion of  those  religious  sentiments  which  he  had 
always  entertained.  His  chief  intellectual  gifts 
were  energy  and  intuitive  judgment.  In  pri- 
vat*  life  at  the  Hermitage  he  is  described  by 
Benton  as  a  careful  farmer,  overlooking  every- 
thing himself,  seeing  that  the  fields  and  fences 
were  in  good  order,  the  stock  well  attended, 
and  the  servants  comfortably  .provided  for, 
"  But  he  needed  some  excitement  beyond  that 
which  a  farming  life  can  afford,  and  found  it 
for  some  years  in  the  animating  sporta  of  the 
tnrf .  ,  .  .  Hie  temper  was  placable  as  well  as 
irascible,  and  his  reconciliations  were  cordial 
and  sincere." — The  following  are  the  most 
noted  biographies  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
works  relating  to  his  career :  "  Life  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  Major  Oenetal  in  the  Service  of  the 
United  States,"  by  John  Henry  Eaton  (Philadel- 
phia, 1824;  Isted.  about  1818);  "Life  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,"  by  William  Cobbett,  M.  P.  (New 
York,  1834) ;  "  A  Narrative  of  Events  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  of  the  Attack  on  New  Or- 
leans, in  1814  and  1816,"  by  Oapt.  John  Henry 
Cooke  (London,  1885);  "Tlie  Campaign  of  the 
British  Army  at  Washington  and  New  Orleans, 
in  the  years  1814  and  1815,"  by  the  author  of 
"The  Subaltern"  (London,  1837);  "Life  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  ftivate.  Military,  and  Oivil," 
by  Amos  Kendall  (New  York,  1844);  "Thirty 
Years'  View,  or  a  History  of  the  Workings  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  30  Years, 
from  1820  to  1850,"  by  Thomas  H.  Benton 
(3  vols.,  New  York,  1854-'6);  "Jackson  and 
New  Orleans,"  by  Alexander  Walker  (New 
York,  1856);  and  "Life  of  Andrew  Jackson," 
by  James  Parton  (3  vols..  New  York,  1860). 

JACKSOHr.  L  Charkis,  an  American  Jurist, 
born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  May  31,  1775, 
died  in  Boston,  Dec.  13,  1855.  He  was  the 
son  of  Jonathan  Jackson,  a  merchant  greatly 
respected  for  his  virtues  and  intelligence.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1793,  studied 
law  three  years  with  Theophilus  Parsons,  then 
of  Newburyport,  established  himself  there  as 
a  lawyer,  and  rose  rapidly  into  practice.  In 
1803  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  for  ten  years 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  Suffolk  bar.  He 
entered  into  partnership  with  Judge  Samuel 
Hubbard,  and  the  business  of  their  office  be- 
came more  Inorative  probably  than  that  of  any 
other  in  New  England  had  been  up  to  that 
time.  In  1813  he  was  chosen  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  which  ofiice 
he  resigned  at  the  end  of  ten  years  on  account 
of  ill  health.  He  was  an  influential  member 
of  the  convention  of  1820  for  amending  the 
state  constitution.  In  1882  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  general 
statutes  of  the  state,  and  drew  up  the  second 
part  of  the  "Revised  Statutes."  In  1838  he 
published  a  "Treatise  on  the  Pleadings  and 
Practice  in  Beal  Actions."  1I>  James,  an  Amer- 
ican physician,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Newburyport,  Oct,  3, 1777,  died  in  Boston, 
Aug.  27,  1867.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  eol- 
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lege  in  1796,  and  in  Decombor,  1T97,  became  a 
pupU  of  Dr.  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke  of  Sa- 
lem, with  whom  he  studied  nearly  two  years. 
He  then  went  to  London,  where  he  was  a 
"dresser"  in  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  and  at- 
tended leotares  at  that  and  at  Goy'a  hospit»L 
After  his  retnm  he  practised  in  Boston.  In 
1810,  in  connection  with  Di'.  John  0.  Warren, 
he  broHght  before  the  community  a  proposition 
for  establishing  a  hospital  in  Boston.  The  re- 
suit  waa  the  organization  of  the  asylum  for 
the  insane  at  Somerville,  and  afterward  of  the 
Massaohnsetts  general  hospital  in  Boston,  of 
which  Dr.  Jactson  was  the  first  physician. 
In  1810  he  was  chosen  professor  of  clinioiJ 
medicine  in  Harvard  ooUege,  and  two  years  af- 
terward professor  of  theory  and  practice.  In 
1835  he  resigned  his  place  as  phyaeian  to  the 
hospital  and  his  office  in  the  medical  school. 
He  was  severiU  times  chosen  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  medical  society.  His  principal 
publications  are :  "  On  the  Brunonian  System  " 
(180S);  "Eemarks  on  the  Medical  Effects  of 
Dentition,"  in  the  "  New  England  Medical  and 
Snrgical  Journal"  (1813);  varions  articles  in 
the  "Transactions  of  the  Massachasetta  Med- 
ical Society,"  inoliiding  some  reports  drawn  up 
principaCy  or  entirely  by  him,  viz. ;  "  On  Oow 
Pox  and  Smtdl  Pox,"  "  On  Spotted  Fever," 
and  "On  Spasmodic  Cholera;"  "Enlogy  on 
Dr.  John  Warren"  (181S);  "Syllabus  of  Lec- 
tures "  (1816),  and  "Text  Book  of  Lectures " 
(1825-'7>,  for  the  use  of  the  medical  class;  a 
memoir  of  his  soil  James  Jackson,  jr.  (1835) ; 
"Letters  to  a  Young  Physician"  (1855);  and 
"  Another  Letter  to  a  Young  Physician  "  (1861). 
IIL  FatriekTncy,  an  American  merchant,  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Newburyport,  Aug. 
14, 1780,  died  in  Beverly,  Sept.  13, 184T.  At  the 
age  of  15  he  was  apprenticed  to  William  Bartlett, 
a  merchant  of  Newburyport,  and  subsequently 
establislied  himself  in  Boston  in  the  India  trade, 
in  which  he  acquired  a  handsome  fortune.  In 
1813,  at  the  invitation  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Francis  C.  Lowell  of  Boston,  who  had  recently 
examined  the  process  of  tlie  cotton  manufac- 
ture in  England,  he  engaged  in  a  project  to  in- 
troduce the  power  loom,  then  newly  invented, 
and  the  mode  of  constructing  which  was  kept 
secret,  into  the  United  States.  As  the  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England  prevent- 
ed communication  with  the  latter  country, 
they  were  forced  to  invent  a  power  loom  them- 
selves, and,  after  repeated  faUnres,  succeeded 
in  the  latter  part  of  1812  in  producing  a  model 
from  which  a  machine  was  constructed  by  Paul 
Moody.  In  1813  they  built  their  lirst  mill  at 
Waltham,  near  Boston,  which  is  sdd  to  have 
been  the  first  in  the  world  that  combined  all 
the  operations  for  converting  the  raw  cotton 
into  finished  cloth.  In  1821  Mr.  Jaokson  made 
Jarge  purchases  of  land  on  the  Men-imaok 
river  near  the  Pawtnoket  canal,  on  which  a 
number  of  mills  were  oonstnioted  by  the  Mer- 
rimack manufacturing  company,  organized  un- 
der his  auspices.    This  settlement  fonned  the 


germ  of  tho  city  of  Lowell.  After  superin- 
tending the  formation  of  another  company  in 
the  same  place,  he  procured  in  1830  a  charter 
for  a  railroad  between  Lowell  and  Boston,  the 
oonstmotion  of  which  he  directed  until  its 
completion  in  1835.  It  was  then  probably  the 
finest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Pecu- 
niary reverses  having  overtaken  him  in  1837, 
he  asanraed  the  charge  of  the  locks  and  canals 
company  of  Lowell,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Great  Falls  manufacturing  company  at  Somers- 
worth,  N.  H.,  managing  both  with  complete 
success.  He  labored  zedously  to  promote  the 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
operatives  in  his  mills. — See  memoir  of  P.  T. 
Jackson,  by  John  A.  Lowell,  in  Hunt's  "Lives 
of  American  Merchants  "  (New  York,  1856-8). 
JA€KSOiT,  Charles  Thomas,  an  American  phys- 
icist, born  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Jane  21,  1805. 
He  devoted  much  attention  to  science  in  his 
youth,  studied  medicine  under  Drs.  James 
Jackson  and  Walter  Ohanning,  and  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Harvard  university 
in  1828.  In  1827  and  1829  he  made,  in  com- 
pany with  Francis  Alger  of  Boston,  a  miner- 
alo^cal  and  geolo^cal  survey  of  Nova  Scotia, 
an  account  of  which  waa  published  by  them, 
together  with  a  geological  map  of  the  province, 
in  the  "  Memoirs  of  tius  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences."  In  the  antnmn  of  1839 
he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  studying  in  Paris.  In  1831  he  made 
a  pedestrian  tour  tlirough  Switzerland,  Hed- 
mont,  Lombardy,  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  Austria, 
He  afterward  visited  the  principal  cities  of 
Italy,  and  made  a  geological  tour  of  Sicily  and 
of  Auvergne  in  France.  In  October,  1833,  he 
embarked  for  New  York  in  the  packet  sliip 
Snlly,  taking  with  him  an  electro-magnet,  two 
galvanic  batteries,  and  other  phUosophioi  ap- 
paratus. During  the  voyage  a  discussion  arose 
among  the  passengers,  of  whom  Prof.  8.  F.  B. 
Morse  was  one,  on  the  subject  of  electro-mag- 
netic esperiments,  and  their  appMcability  to 
telegraphic  use.  Dr.  Jackson  asserts  that  du- 
ring this  disenasion  he  pointed  out  the  posaifiil- 
ity  of  correspondence  by  means  of  electricity, 
and  sn^est«d  several  ways  of  accompHshing  it. 
His  plan  as  then  developed  in  conversation,  he 
declares,  embraced  the  essential  and  peculiar 
features  of  the  American  telegraph  patented  in 
1840  by  Prof.  Morse.  Dr.  Jackson  also  asserts 
that  in  the  spring  of  1834  he  constmisted  and 
successfully  worked,  and  exhibited  to  Francis 
Alger  and  other  friends,  a  telegraph  combining 
the  peculiar  features  of  that  which  he  had  in- 
vented on  board  the  Sully,  though  he  did  not 
think  it  could  be  profitably  brought  into  public 
use  till  the  invention  of  the  sustaining  battery 
by  Daniell  in  1887  furnished  the  means  of  ob- 
taining a  long  continued  voltaic  current  of  uni- 
form strengUi.  A  controversy  arose  in  1837 
between  Morse  and  Jackson  upon  their  respec- 
tive claims,  the  evidence  in  regai-d  to  which 
was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  court  and  coun- 
se]  in  subsequent  trials  of  telegraph  causes.  In 
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1883  Dr.  Jaokaon  settled  in  Boston,  and  entered 
upon  the  prsictice  of  medicine,  but  in  a  few 
years  he  abandoned  it  to  dcYote  himself  to 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  In  1836 
he  was  appointed  geologist  of  Maine,  and  di- 
rected to  survey  that  state ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  commissioned  by  Massachusetts 
surveyor  of  her  public  lands  in  Maine.  In  1889 
he  waa  appointed  geologist  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  in  1840  of  New  Hampshire.  His  surveys 
of  these  three  states  occupied  respectively 
three,  one,  and  three  years,  and  his  reports  to 
the  legislatures  were  published  by  them,  with 
plates.  Meanwhile  he  drew  up  a  plan  for  a 
geolc^cal  survey  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
which  was  adopted.  In  1844  he  explored  the 
then  unbroken  wilderness  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  made  known  its 
mineral  resources.  In  1845  he  again  visited 
Lake  Superior  and  opened  mines  of  copper  and 
discovered  mountains  of  iron  ore,  which  were 
explored  by  his  assistants,  and  are  now  ex- 
tensively wrought  In  184T  Dr.  Jackson  was 
appointed  to  superintend  a  geolo^cal  survey 
of  the  mineral  lands  of  the  Unit^  States  in 
Michigan,  and  he  was  thus  engaged  for  two 
years,  when,  on  a  change  of  admiui  strati  on  at 
Washington,  the  superintendence  was  trans- 
ferred to  another.  His  report  of  these  labors 
was  published  in  1850,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  Dr. 
Jackson  is  one  of  the  olidmants  of  the  discov- 
ery of  anseathetics.  His  claims  are  substantial- 
ly as  follows:  lu  1834  he  discovered  that  an 
dcoholic  solution  of  oliloroforra,  when  niado 
to  act  locally  on  a  nerve,  renders  it  insensible 
to  pain ;  and  that  if  a  piece  of  liut  saturated 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  chloroform  and 
three  parts  of  alcohol  is  inserted  into  the  cav- 
ity of  a  pdnful  tooth,  it  allays  the  pain  at  once, 
and  by  repeated  applications  completely  de- 
stroys the  sensibility  of  the  nerves.  Having 
long  before  experimented  with  exhilarating  gas 
or  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  he  resumed  in  1887 
his  experiments  with  that  gas  in  order  to  test 
the  comparative  effects  of  different  modes  of 
administering  it;  but  the  only  new  result  he 
obtained  was  to  satisfy  himself  tbat  the  tempo- 
ratT  insensibility  which  it  sometimes  produces 
is  due  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  partial  as- 
phyxia. SuDseqnently,  hut  previous  to  the  win- 
ter of  1841-'2,  having  received  acme  perfectly 
Sure  sulphuric  ether,  he  tried  its  effects  upon 
imself,  administering  it  with  a  mixture  of  at- 
mospheric air,  and  inhaled  it  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  lose  all  consciousness,  without  suffering 
any  of  the  dangerous  or  disagreeable  conse- 
<^uence^  that  had  hitherto  attended  the  inhala- 
tion of  impure  sulphuric  ether  unmingled  with 
atmospheric  dr.  In  the  winter  of  1841-'3  he 
inhaled  ether  vapor  for  relief  from  the  very  se- 
vere pain  occasioned  by  the  accidental  inhala- 
tion of  chlorine.  The  relief  he  experienced  led 
him  to  infer  "  that  a  surgical  operation  could 
be  performed  on  a  patient  under  the  full  influ- 
ence of  sulphuric  ether,  without  giving  him  any 
pain."  Dr.  Jackson's  claims  to  the  discovery 
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of  anicsthetics,  disputed  by  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Mor- 
ton and  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  gave  rise  to  a  long 
controversy.  In  1853  a  memorial  was  present- 
ed to  congress,  signed  by  148  physicians  of 
Boston  and  its  vicinity,  ascribing  the  discovery 
exclusively  to  Dr.  Jackson.  About  the  aame 
time  the  question  was  investigated  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  French  academy  of  sciences,  and 
on  their  report  the  academy  decreed  a  prize  of 
3,600  francs  to  Dr.  Jackson,  and  another  of 
2,500  francs  to  Dr.  Morton.  M.  £lie  de  Beau- 
mont remarked  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Jackson, 
dated  May  17,  1852:  "In  point  of  fact,  the 
academy  of  sciences  decreed  one  of  the  Mon- 
tyon  prizes  of  2,500  francs  to  you  for  the  dis- 
covery of  etherization,  and  it  has  decreed  a 
prize  of  2,600  francs  to  M.  Morton  for  the  ap- 
plication of  this  diacflvery  to  sui^cal  opera- 
tions." Dr.  Jackson  has  received  orders  and 
decorations  from  the  governments  of  France, 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Turkey,  and  Sardinia.  His 
scientific  ^scoveries  have  been  very  numerous. 
Besides  the  geological  reports  above  mentioned, 
he  has  furnished  many  scientific  communica- 
tions to  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts,"  to  the  French  Comptea  rendtis,  and  to 
the  Bulletin  de  la  aocUU  giologicaU  de  France. 
He  has 'also  published  the  results  of  chemical 
researches  on  the  cotton  plant,  the  tobacco 
plant,  on  Indian  corn,  and  on  88  varieties  of 
American  grapes  in  the  United  States  patent 
oflioe  reports,  and  a  "Manual  of  Etheriaatjon, 
with  a  History  of  the  Discovery"  (1868). 

JiCKSON,  John,  an  English  painter,  bom  at 
Lastingham,  Torkshira  in  1778,  died  in  Lon- 
don, June  1,  1831.  He  was  assisted  in  his 
youth  by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  acquired 
reputation  as  a  portrait  painter.  He  was  re- 
markable for  rapidity,  having  on  one  occasion 
for  a  wager  painted  the  portrMts  of  five  gen- 
tlemen in  a  single  day,  for  each  of  which  he 
received  25  guineas.  He  was  a  royal  academi- 
cian, and  painted  many  of  his  associates. 

JICKSON,  Sumel,  an  American  physician, 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  died  there,  April 
5,  1873.  He  was  for  28  years  professor  of  the 
institutes  of  medicine  in  the  univemty  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  occupied  for  a  long  time  a 
leading  position  as  a  physician  and  surgeon. 
He  was  also  popular  as  a  lecturer,  and  distin- 
guished as  a  writer.  His  most  important 
work  is  "  The  Principles  of  Medicine  "  Phil- 
adelphia, 1882). 

JidLSOIf,  Thomas,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
at  Sancton,  Yorkshire,  Dec.  13,  1783,  died  in 
Richmond,  March  11,  1873.  He  was  early  ap- 
prenticed to  a  carpenter,  but  entered  the  itine- 
rant ministry  of  the  Wesleyan  connecticBi  in 
1804.  After  30  years  of  labor  in  this  profes- 
sion in  Lincolnshire,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
and  London,  in  1824  he  was  chosen  by  the 
British  conference  "connectional  editor"  of 
the  Wesleyan  church.  He  continued  his  edito- 
rial service  for  19  years,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed tutor  in  the  Eiohmond  theological  institu- 
tion.   This  post  he- held  till  1861,  when  here- 
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tired  on  acconnt  of  age.  Among  his  chief  lit- 
erary labors  are :  "  Centeaary  of  Methodism  " 
(1839);  "LibraryofChriBtian  Biography"  (12 
vols.,  183T-'S0) ;  "  Life  of  Charles  Wesley  and 
Contemporary  Events"  (2  vols.'Svo,  1841); 
"Journal  of  Rev.  Charlea  Wesley"  (3  vols., 
1849);  "Lives  of  Early  Methodists "  (3  yoK 
12mo,  1849) ;  " Duties  of  Christianity"  (1857) ; 
"Providence  of  God  viewed  in,  the  Light  of 
Scripture"  (1863);  and  " Curiosities  of  Pulpit 
^literature  "  (1888).  He  also  wrote  the  preface 
to  the  11th  edition  of  the  complete  works  of 
John  Wesley  (15  vols.  ISmo,  1856-'T). 

JICSSON,  Tbsmas  JanaUiao,  an  American  sol- 
dier, boniatClarkahurg,Va.,  Jan.  21, 1824,  died 
at  Guinea's  station,  near  Fredericksbnrg,  May 
10, 1863.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846, 
and  served  in  the  war  witt  Mexico,  in  wMcn 
he  was  successively  brevett«d  aa  captain  and 
major  for  gallant  and  meritorions  conduct  at 
Contreras,  Churubusco,  and  Chapultepoc.  He 
subsequently  served  on  garrison  duty  in  the 
fortifications  in  New  York  harbor,  and  in 
Florida  during  the  Seminole  war.  In  Februa- 
ry, 1852,  he  resigned  bis  commission  in  the 
army,  and  was  chosen  professor  of  natural  and 
esperimental  philosophy  and  instructor  in  artil- 
lery tactics  in  the  Virginia  military  academy  at 
Lexington.  He  also  became  &  deacon  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  was  somewhat  not«d 
for  his  estreme  shyness  and  eccentricities  of 
habit ;  he  was  indeed  rather  a  langhing-stock 
for  the  students  of  the  academy.  On  the  open- 
ing of  the  civil  war  he  entered  the  confeder- 


t  his  demeanor  underwent  a  sud- 
den change.  He  had  before  hesitated  to  load 
in  prayer  at  the  meetings  of  his  church,  and 
was  wont  to  tjike  his  food  only  in  measured 
quantities.  He  now  seemed  inspired  with  the 
genipsof  command,  and  bore  without  a  thou^t 
tlie  eztremest  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life.  He 
was  soon  made  a  brigadier  general,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Bun 
(Jnly  21,  1861).  Here,  at  a  moment  when  the 
day  was  apparently  lost,  his  bri^ide  made  so 
firm  a  stand  that  some  one  cried  out,  "  Here 
is  Jackson,  standing  Ute  a  stone  wall;"  and 
thenceforth  "Stonewall  Jackson"  became  his 
sobriquet.  In  the  spring  of  1862  Jackson  was 
in  command  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  where 
by  bis  celerity  aJid  skill  he  foiled  greatly  snperi- 
or  Union  forces  under  Banks,  Fremont,  Shields, 
and  McDowell.  (See  Cnoaa  Kets.)  At  the 
commencement  of  the  seven  days'  battles  on 
the  peninsula  he  joined  the  army  of  Lee,  and 
his  command  took  a  leading  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Cold  Harbor  (June  27),  and  a  leaa  im- 
portant one  in  that  of  Malvern  Hill  (July  1). 
In  the  ensuing  operations  ^lunst  Gen.  Pope, 
Jackson's  corps  was  first  sent  northward,  and 
fought  the  indecisive  action  at  Cedar  Monnttun 
(Aug.  9).  Not  long  after,  having  been  made  a 
major  general,  he  was  placed  in  immediate 
d  of  nearly  half  of  Lee's  army,  with 
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which  ho  made  a  rapid  march  and  gained 
Pope's  rear,  whence  resulted  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Eun  (Ang.  29,  30),  fought  almost  on 
the  same  ground  aa  the  former  one.  In  the 
Antietam  campaign,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, Jaiskson,  by  a  rapid  movement,  captured 
a  Union  force  of  about  11,000  men  at  Harper's 
Ferry  (Smt.  15),  and  then  by  a  forced  march 
rejoined  Lee,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
batfle  of  Antietam  (Sept  17).  His  corps  was 
actively  engaged  at  the  battie  of  Fredericks- 
burg (Dec  13),  and  he  was  made  lieutenant 
general.  At  Ohaneellorsville  (May  3,  1863), 
at  the  head  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  eon- 
federate  force,  he  made  a  march  of  15  miles, 
mostly  by  forest  roads,  and  turned  Hooker's 
right,  upon  which  he  fell  by  surprise,  driving 
it  in  rout  npon  the  main  body.  The  engage- 
ment being  apparently  over,  he  rode  into  Oie 
woods  to  reconnoitre,  having  with  him  only  a 
small  escort.  Returning,  his  companions  were 
mistaken  for  Union  scouts  and  flred  upon  by 
his  own  men.  Several  of  the  escort  were 
killed,  and  Jackson  received  three  balls,  one 
through  each  hand,  and  another  which  shat- 
tered hia  left  shoulder.  He  was  placed,  npon  a 
litter ;  but  one  of  the  bearers  stumbled,  and  he 
fell  to  the  gronnd,  striking  upon  bis  broken 
shoulder.  He  was  at  length  carried  to  the 
rear,  where  his    arm  was  amputated.     But 

Sneumonia  aoon  set  in,  which  was  the  imme- 
iate  cause  of  his  death.  Stonewall  Jackson  is 
considered  by  the  confederates  to  have  been 
their  most  brilliant  commander,  at  least  of 
forces  actually  engaged  in  the  field.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  M.  Adday  (New  York, 
1883)  and  John  Esten  Cooke  (New  York,  1868). 
JACKSON,  Vnmtm,  an  English  composer,  born 
in  Esetcr  in  1730,  died  in  1803.  He  pursued 
his  musical  studies  in  London,  under  Travers, 
and  in  1777  became  organist  of  Exeter  cathe- 
dral. He  is  celebrated  in  England  for  his 
songs,  canzonets,  and  trios,  which  display  re- 
markable tenderness  and  grace.    As  a  compo- 

ful.  He  wrote  "Thirty  Letters  on  Various 
Subjects,"  and  "Four  Agea,  together  with 
Essays."    He  was  also  a  painter. 

JACKSONVILLE.  I.  The  county  seat  of  Duval 
CO.,  Florida,  port  of  entry  of  the  district  of  St. 
John's,  and  tho  largest  city  of  the  state,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  St.  John's  river,  25 
m.  from  its  mouth,  and  at  the  terminus  of  the 


of  Savannah;  pop.  in  1850,  1,045;  in  1860, 
3,118;  in  1670,  6,913,  of  whom  3,989  were  col- 
ored. The  population  in  1874,  including  the 
suburbs,  was  estimated  by  local  authorities  at 
13,000.  The  city  is  regulai'ly  laid  out,  with 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  and 
shaded  with  trees.  On  the  S.  W.  and  N.  E.  are 
picturesque  bluffs,  covered  with  fine  residences, 
and  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river. 
There  are  several  suburban  villages,  which  are 
connected  with  the  city  by  feri-y.    The  com- 
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meree  of  Jacksonville  is  important.  Tho  chief 
business  ia  the  cutting  and  shipping  of  iamber. 
There  are  severfll  krge  saw  mJlIa,  and  the  ship- 
ments amoiint  to  ahont  5D,000,000  feet  an- 
nnaily;  cotton,  sugar,  fruit,  flah,  and  early 
vegetahlea  are  also  shipped  to  northern  and 
foreign  ports.  The  value  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1873,  was 
$91,162,  chiefly  exports.  The  entrances  were 
26  vessels  of  3,466  tons,  and  the  clearances  40 
vesaela  of  6,455  tons.  In  the  coastwise  trade 
the  entrances  were  100  steamers  of  69,123 
tons,  and  345  sailing  vessels  of  66,963  tons; 
clearanoea,  101  steamera  of  69,439  tons,  and 
883  saUing  vessels  of  78,089  tons.  There  were 
12  steamers  of  1,442  tons  and  SO  sailing  vessels 
of  3,213  tons  belonging  to  the  port  A  semi- 
weekly  line  of  steamers  runs  to  Savannah  and 
Charleston,  and  the  river  steamers  furnish  dmly 
oommnnication  with  St.  Augustine  via  Tocoi 
and  the  St  John's  railroad  and  with  Palatka, 
and  tri-weekly  with  Enterprise,  205  m.  above 
Jacksonville.  The  city  is  much  resorted  to  by 
invalids  on  account  of  its  mild  and  salnbriona 
climate.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a 
board  of  eight  aldermen,  and  contains  a  branch 
of  the  Freedmen's  Barings  bank  and  trust 
company,  fl  hotels,  3  public  schools  (one  white 
and  one  colored),  a  Catholic  female  seminwy, 
several  private  schools,  3  tri-weekly  and  4 
weekly  newspapers,  and  10  churches,  viz. :  3 
Baptist  (2  colored),  I  Episcopal,  4  Methodist 
(2  color^),  and  2  Presbyterian.  Of  the  Meth- 
odist (white)  and  Presbyterian  churches,  one 
each  belongs  to  the  northern  and  one  to  the 
southern  branch.  The  Roman  Catholic  church, 
which  was  burned  durii^  the  civil  war,  is 
now  nearly  rebuilt,  A  sssion  of  the  TIniited 
States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  the  N. 
district  of  Florida  is  held  here  annually,  II. 
A  city  and  the  capital  of  Morgan  co.,  ifiinois, 
situated  near  Mauvdseterre  creek,  an  affluent 
of  the  Illinois  river,  80  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Spring- 
field, and  200  m.  S.  S,  W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  in 
1850,  2,745;  in  1860,  5,528;  in  18T0,  0,203,  of 
whom  2,098  were  foreigners.  It  is  pleasantly 
built  in  the  midst  of  an  undulatiiw  and  fertile 

Srairie,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Jacksonville 
iri^on  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroad 
with  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western,  the 
Peoria,  Fekin,  and  Jacksonville,  and  the  Jack- 
sonville, Northwestern,  and  Southeastern  rail- 
roads. The  streets  are  wide  and  adorned  with 
shade  trees;  the  houses  are  partly  of  wood 
and  partly  of  brick,  and  surrounded  with  flower 
gardens  and  shrubbery.  The  principal  manu- 
factories are  a  woollen  miU,  a  machine  shop, 
four  flour  mills,  two  planing  mills,  two  soap 
factories,  an  iron  foundery,  gas  works,  and  a 
oar  shop.  There  are  two  national  banks,  with 
$400,000  capital,  and  a  sarings  bank.  Jack- 
sonville is  the  seat  of  the  state  institution  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  of  the 
state  institution  for  the  blind ;  of  a  state  hos- 
pital for  the  insane;  of  the  state  institution 
for  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children ; 
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and  of  a  private  insane  asylum.  Illinois  col- 
lege (Congregational),  organized  in  1830,  in 
1874  had  13  professoM  and  instructors,  150 
students  (50  colle^ate),  and  a  library  of  10,000 
volumes.  Illinois  female  college  (Methodist), 
organized  in  1847,  had  10  instructors,  173 
students  (81  collegiate),  and  a  librai'y  of  3,000 
volumes.  Jacksonville  female  academy  had 
11  instructors  and  218  students  (138  colle- 
giate). There  are  another  female  college,  an 
academy  and  commercial  college  combined,  an 
orphan  asylum,  seven  public  school  houses 
with  a  system  of  graded  achoola,  including  S, 
high  school,  a  daily  and  three  weekly  news- 
papers, a  free  reading  room,  a  free  public  li- 
brary of  1,600  volumes,  and  30  churches. 

JlCmX,  a  seaport  town  of  Hayti,  at  the 
head  of  a  hay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  S. 
coast,  30  m.  S.  W.  of  Port-au-Prince;  pop. 
about  6,000,  It  ia  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  town,  the  former  being  commonly  called 
Beldr ;  the  streets  are  very  narrow  in  the  lower 
town,  and  the  houses  in  both  are  chiefly  of 
wood.  The  harbor  is  commodious,  and  has 
good  anchoring  ground  for  vessels  of  any  size, 
but  is  exposed  to  the  8.  winds  and  to  a  heavy 
sea  setting  in  toward  the  shore.  It  is  well 
frequented  by  shipping,  mostly  from  the  United 
States,  and  is  a  station  for  the  West  India  mail 
steamers.     The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy. 

JACOB,  the  tliird  and  last  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs,  son  of  Isaac  and  Bebekah,  and 
younger  twin  brother  of  I^u.  Even  in  his 
mother's  womb  he  and  Esau  struggled  together, 
and  he  waa  called  Jacob  (Ya^akoi,  heel-hold- 
er) because  his  hand  took  hold  on  his  brother's 
heel  at  their  birth.  Esau  was  a  hunter  and 
the  favorite  of  Isaac,  but  Eebekah  loved  the 
gentler  Jacob,  In  his  youth  Jacob  purchased 
his  elder  brother's  birthright  for  some  bread 
and  pottage  of  lentiles,  which  he  gave  to 
Esau  when  he  waa  famishing.  At  the  insttga- 
tion  of  his  mother  he  obtained  by  fraud  from 
his  blind  father  the  blessing  of  the  first  bom. 
Obliged  to  flee  from  his  brother's  wrath,  he 
went  at  the  command  of  his  father  to  take  a 
wife  from  the  daughters  of  Laban,  his  mother's 
brother.  On  his  way  he  gaw  in  a  dream  the 
vision  of  a  ladder  reaching  to  heaven,  which 
established  him  in  the  belief  that  he  was  the 
heir  of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  He 
served  seven  years  for  the  love  of  Laban's 
daughter  Eaehel,  and  was  then  disappointed 
by  finding  in  his  veiled  bride  her  elder  sister 
Leah.  He  served  another  seven  years  for  Ra- 
chel, and  six  years  longer  for  a  herd,  which  he 
greatly  increased  by  an  artifice,  and  then  de- 
parted with  his  wives,  children,  and  possessions 
for  the  land  of  Canaan,  On  his  way  he  met 
and  waa  reconciled  with  Eaan,  immediately 
preceding  which  "there  wrestled  a  man  with 
him  until  the  breaking  of  the  day.  And  when 
he  saw  that  he  prevailed  not  against  him,  he 
touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh,  and  the  hollow 
of  Jacob's  thigh  waa  out  of  joint,  as  he  wrestled 
with  him.  .  .  .  And  he  said,  Thy  name  shall 
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no  more  be  called  Jacob,  but  Israel ;  for  as  a 
prince  hast  tbon  power  with  God  and  with 
men,  and  hast  prevailed."  He  tarried  aue- 
cesdvely  at  Snccoth,  Shechem,  and  Bethel, 
■where  the  Abrahamic  covenant  was  renewed 
to  him.  While  journeying  toward  the  resi- 
dence ot  his  father  at  Mamre,  Eachel  died  in 
giving  birth  to  Benjamin.  Among  Ms  domes- 
tic troubles  was  the  loss  of  his  favorite  son 
Joseph,  sold  by  his  brethren  and  carried  to 
Egypt,  where  he  became  the  highest  officer  at 
court.  In  a  famine  which  followed,  Joseph 
established  his  father  and  brethren  in  Egypt 
under  his  protection,  and  Israel  lived  17  years 
in  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  147.  At  his  own  command  he  was 
bnried  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  near  Mamre. 
He  was  the  father  of  Eenben,  Simeon,  Levi, 
Judah,  lasachar,  and  Zebniun  by  Leah;  of 
Joseph  and  Benjamin  by  Rachel ;  of  Dan  and 
Naphthali  by  Bilhah,  Rochel's  haidmaid ;  and 
of  Gad  and  Asher  by  Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid; 
also  of  a  daughter,  Dinah,  by  Leah.  The.se  13 
Bona  became  the  heads  of  the  12  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  before  his  death  he  assembled  them  and 
gave  liiem  his  parting  words. 

JiCOBGAN  LILT  (amarylUg  foTmoaimima),  a 
hulbons-rooted  plant  from  tropical  America- 
Its  large  bulb  is  covered  with  a  dark  skin  and 
has  a  long  flattened  neck ;  planted  oat  in  the 
flower  border  in  May,  it  throws  np  its  flower 
stalks  before  the  leaves  appear ;  a  bulb  usually 
produces  but  olie,  sometimes  two  flower  stalks, 
each  of  which  produces  a  large  irregular  flow- 
er, of  a  most  brilliant  dark  crimson  color,  which 
appears  two-lipped  fi-om  the  bending  down  of 
three  of  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  (petals), 
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which  at  the  baao  are  involute  around  the  low- 
er part  of  the  deflexed  stamens  and  style.  Af- 
ter the  flowers  open  the  leaves  appear,  which 
should  be  allowwl  to  grow  until  the  approach 
of  frost,  when  the  bulbs  are  to  be  taken 
and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  secure  from  frost, 
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til  the  following  spring.  The  plant  may  also 
be  cultivated  in  pota  in  the  manner  given  for 
the  hyacinth. — The  original  genus  amaryllis 
has  been  much  subdivided  by  botanists,  some 
of  whom  place  the  plant  in  question  in  the  ge- 


JACOB,  BlWiophne.    See  Lionoix,  Paul. 

JICOBI,  Abrahiuii,  an  American  physician, 
born  at  Hartum,  Westphalia,  May  6,  1830. 
He  graduated  at  the  university  of  Bonn  in 
1861,  and  was  a  pohtical  prisoner  for  nearly 
two  years,  after  which  he  went  to  London, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1853  to  New  York, 
Here  he  acquired  reputation  in  obstetrics  and 
diseases  of  women  and  children,  and  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  New  York  medical  college  from 
1860  to  1869,  and  subsequently  at  the  college 
of  physicians  and  surgeons.  He  has  published 
"Dentition  and  il«  Derangements  "  (New  York, 
1863),  "The  Raising  and  Education  of  Aban- 
doned Children  in  Europe  "  (1870),  &c. ;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  "  Contributions  to 
Midwifery,"  ifec.  (185S),  and  from  1868  to  1871 
an  editor  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  Obstet- 
rics an^  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children." 


died  in  Muiuch,  March  10,  1819.  In  his  18tli 
year  he  was  sent  to  Geneva  to  complete  his 
mercantile  apprenticeship,  and  during  a  resi- 
dence there  of  three  years  studied  mathemaiacs, 
medicine,  and  philosophy.  On  his  return  to 
Dnsseldorf  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  hb 
father's  mercantile  establishment,  and  soon 
after  married ;  but  in  1770  he  renounced  com- 
merce, being  appointed  councillor  of  finance 
for  the  duchies  of  Berg  and  Jiilieh.  This  office 
allowed  him  to  indulge  his  tastes  for  literature 
and  philosophy,  and  he  was  soon  associated  or 
in  coiTespondence  with  Wieland,  Goethe,  Her- 
der, Leasing,  Hamann,  Lavater,  Eichter,  Kant, 
Fichte,  Eeinhotd,  and  other  leading  thinkers. 
His  country  seat  at  Pempelfort,  near  Dflssel- 
dorf,  was  after  Weimar  and  the  university 
towns  the  most  remarkable  literary  centre  in 
Germany.  On  the  French  invasion  in  1794  he 
took  refuge  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
passed  ten  years  in  Wandsbeek,  Hamburg,  and 
Eulin,  engaged  in  hterary  and  philosophical 
stndies,  till  in  1804  he  was  called  to  Munich  as 
a  member  of  the  newly  formed  academy  of 
sciences,  of  which  he  became  president  in  1807. 
He  resigned  in  1813,  but  the  title  and  salary 
were  continued  to  him  till  his  death.  In  youth 
Jaeobi  had  been  led  to  singolarly  intense  re- 
ligions and  philosophical  meditations.  At  the 
^e  of  eight  the  idea  of  eternity  struck  )iim  so 
clearly  and  forcibly  that  he  fell  fainting  with  a 
shriek.  The  thought  of  annihilation  and  the 
perspective  of  an  infinite  duration  long  weighed 
eqnally  upon  his  mind  as  terrible  and  insup- 
portable conceptions.  The  pernsal  of  Kant's 
tractate  on  the  proofs  for  the  being  of  a  God 
produced  on  him  the  moat  violent  palpitation 
of  the  heart.  He  at  length  was  able  to  check 
this  susceptibility,  but  even  in  1787  he  affirmed 
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his  belief  "that,  if  he  sliould  yield  to  it,  a  few 
suficessive  shocks  would  kill  bira.  His  first 
works  were  the  philoaopMcal  romancea  Wolde- 
mar  (Flensburg,  17TS)  and  Edua/rd  All-mWs 
Briefgammlung  (Konigsherg,  1781),  the  former 
of  which  reveals  his  ethical  system,  making 
morality  a  matter  of  instinctive  sentiment, 
rational  intuition,  or  diTine  impnbe.  It  was 
never  his  pni^ose  to  develop  any  connected 
system,  and  his  philosophical  writings  are  all 
brief.  The  first  was  TTeber  die  Lehre  dm  Spi- 
noza, in  Bri^en  an  Mendelssohn  (Breslau, 
1T85),  in  which  he  assails  Spinozism  as  a  type 
of  all  formal,  rationalistic,  demonstration-seek- 
ing systems.  His  doctrine  is  more  fully  devel- 
Zed  in  his  dialogue  entitled  Havid  Mwme  Hier 
1  Olauhen,  oder  JdealUmus  vnd  Eealimrna 
(Breslau,  1787).  His  relation  to  the  Kantian 
critical  philosophy  appeared  in  his  ^say  Ueber 
dot  Vntemehmen  des  Kritieiimus,  die  Verminji 
eu  VeratawU  zu  bringen  (1802).  His  principal 
works,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are 
SenAschreilm  an  Fiehie  (Hamburg,  1798),  and 
Yon,  den  gdttliehen  Dingen  und  ihrer  i^en- 
Imru-ng  (Leiprfc,  1811),  which  occasioned  a 
controversy  with  ScheUing.  His  collected 
works  were  published  at  Leipsic  (6  vols., 
1812-'24),  to  which  his  letters  were  added  (2 
vols.,  1825-'T).  !!•  Jshann  Geoi^,  a  GeiTnan 
poet,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Dusael- 
dorf,  Dec  2,  1740,  died  in  Preibura,  Baden, 
Jan.  4,  1814.  After  studying  theology  and 
literature  at  GSttingen,  he  was  appointed  in 
1765  professor  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  at 
Hallo,  became  soon  after  intimately  associated 
with  Glenn,  in  1789  received  a  canonry  at 
Halberstadt,  and  devoted  himself  to  poetry 
till  in  1784  he  became  professor  of  belles- 
lettres  at  Freiburg,  His  poems  are  marked 
especially  by  grace  and  purity  of  diction.  His 
complete  works  were  published  at  Ziirich  (7 
vols.,   1807-'32).     111.    naimUiaD,  a  German 

Shysician,  son  of  F.  H.  Jacobi,  bom  in  Dtlssel- 
orf,  April  10,  1775,  died  at  Siegburg,  near 
Bonn,  Stay  18,  1868.  He  studied  at  Jena, 
Gettingen,  Edinbnt^h,  and  Erfurt,  was  for  a 
time  assistant  in  a  London  hospital,  and  after- 
ward director  of  an  insane  asylum  at  Salz- 
burg. He  early  embraced  the  views  of  Pinel 
and  Tuke  on  the  subject  of  non-restraint,  and 
soi^ht  to  introduce  them  throughout  Ger- 
many. About  1830  he  was  selected  to  take 
charge  of  the  insane  hospital  at  Si^bni^,  He 
pnblished  several  essays  on  the  treatment  of 
the  insane,  and  a  work  on  "Construction  and 
Management  of  Lnnatio  Hospitals  "  (18S4),  and 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Allgemeine 
ZeiUchrift  Jut  Pgffchiatrie.  On  tl»e  60th  an- 
niversary of  his  doctorate  (1857)  a  festival  was 
held  in  his  honor,  attended  by  distinguished 
men  from  England  and  France  as  well  as  from 
every  part  of  Germany.  At  this  festival  an 
association  was  organized  called  the  Jacobi 
foundation,  for  the  improvement  of  physicians, 
officers,  nurses,  and  attendants  in  the  care  of 
the  insane. 
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JiCOBI.  I.  Earl  Gnstav  Jakob,  a  German 
mathematician,  bom  in  Potsdam,  Dee.  10, 1804, 
died  in  Berhn,  Feb.  18,  1851.  In  1825,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Hegel,  he  was  sent  to  EO- 
nigsberg  as  instructor  in  mathematics,  and  in 
182T  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
there.  In  1842  he  made  a  journey  to  England, 
but  on  his  return  was  oWiged  by  ill  health  to 
resign  his  professorship,  and  after  visiting  Italy 
resided  in  Berlin.  His  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  mathematics  is  chiefly  dne  to  his  dis- 
coveries in  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions,  and 
his  principal  work  is  the  Ikmdamenta  Jfoea 
Theorim  Funetioitum  EUwUearam  (Kenigs- 
berg,  1839),  besides  which  he  wi;ote  many  spe- 
cial memoirs.  Under  him,  Bessel,  and  Neu- 
mann, the  university  of  Kfinigsberg  enjoy- 
ed a  reputation  as  a  school  of  maUiematics 
surpassed  by  none  in  Europe.  II.  flfillz  Her- 
mun,  a  German  savant  resident  in  Russia, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Potsdam, 
Sept.  21,  1801,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Mai-ch 
10,  1874.  At  the  age  of  38  he  went  to  Russia 
to  seek  his  fortune,  and  soon  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  researches  in  physics.  In  1830  he 
constructed  a  short  electric  telegraph  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  in  1832  one  of  18  miles  be- 
tween two  of  the  imperial  residences,  on  which 
he  made  many  experiments,  and  the  important 
discovery  that  the  earth  could  be  used  to  com- 
plete the  electric  circuit.  In  1887,  simultane- 
ously with  Thomas  Spencer  of  Ijverpool,  he 
invented  the  process  of  electrotyping ;  and  in 
1840  he  pnblished  Die  Cfainanoplastih,  which 
gained  him  admittance  into  the  imperial  acad- 
emy of  St.  Petershni^.  He  soon  after  pro- 
posed to  the  czar  the  formation  of  a  regiment 
of  galvanic  sappers,  to  be  trained  in  the  man- 
deotricity.  An  immense  battery 
eonstracted  for  him,  and  he  received  the 
title  of  colonel  in  the  galvanic  regiment.  He 
published  many  memoirs  on  the  applications 
of  electro-magnetism  in  the  collections  of  the 
academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 

JACOBINS,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  clubs 
of  the  first  French  revolntion.  Its  origin  is 
traced  to  a  society  established  a  few  days  after 
the  opening  of  the  states  general  at  Versailles, 
in  May,  1789,  by  the  deputies  from  Brittany, 
called  the  eliti  Bretcn.  On  the  removal  of 
the  constituent  assembly  from  Versailles  to 
Paris,  this  club  established  itself  there  in  the 
oid  convent  of  Dominican  friars  of  St.  James, 
or  Jacobins,  in  the  nie  St.  Honor^  admitted 
any  citizen  who  was  presented  by  four  mem- 
bers, and  assumed  the  name  of  societe  dea  amis 
de  la  wnstitntion,  but  was  also,  from  its  place 
of  meeting,  styled  Jacobins.  It  soon  became 
verj"  numerous,  not  only  deputies,  but  all  who 
aspired  to  political  influence,  seeking  admission 
to  it^  Every  political  question  and  every  mo- 
tion was  here. debated  before  being  presented 
to  the  national  assembly ;  the  most  popular 
orators  participated  in  the  debates,  and  were 
anxious  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  majority; 
the  club  became  the  controlling  power  of  the 
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revoltttioE..  Extreme  opiniona  gaining  the  as- 
cendancy in  it,  its  original  founders  abandoned 
it,  and  established  the  lociete  de  1T89  or  dea 
FeuillanU,  where  more  moderate  notions  were 
entertjuued.  The  only  resalt  was  to  malie  the 
Jaeobina  more  radical  and  boisterous.  They 
extended  tlieir  influence  all  over  France,  1,300 
branch  societies  being  established  previous  to 
1791,  and  this  number  increasing  in  the  follow- 
ing years.  All  the  affiliated  societies  obeyed 
orders  from  the  headquarters  in  Paris.  The 
Journal  de  la  soeUU  det  amu  de  la  eomti- 
ttttion  waa  added  to  the  ordinary  means  of 
correspondence  in  May,  1791,  and  conveyed 
revolutionary  principles  to  every  comer  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Jacobins  were  foremost  in 
the  insurrectionary  movements  of  Jnne  30  and 
Aug.  10, 1793;  they  orifflnated  the  revolntion- 
exj  commune  de  P(M^  which  became  a  formida- 
ble power,  and  changed  their  former  name  to 
let  amis  de  la  liberU  et  de  Vegalite.  From  tiiis 
time  they  ruled  supreme,  and  for  a  while  tlie 
convention  itself  was  bnt  their  tool.  Eobes- 
pierre  was  indebted  for  his  political  supremacy 
to  the  popularity  he  had  secured  among  them. 
The  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  which 
overthrew  him,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Jaco- 
bins; the  terror  they  had  inspired  gradually 
vanished;  the  reactionary  afBiiation  styled  la 
ieuneise  dorie  went  in  force  to  attack  their 
headqnarterH,  and  the  convention  issued  de- 
crees for  the  suspension  of  their  meetings  and 
the  closing  of  their  hall  (ITovembpr,  1794). 
The  scattered  remains  of  the  party  attempted 
to  regain  inflaence  by  establishing  the  club  du 
manige,  and  then  the  club  de  la  rue  du  Bae, 
but  in  vain. 

JlCOBlTiS.  L  A  Christian  sect  in  the  East, 
particularly  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  They 
derive  their  name  from  Jacobus  Barad^ns, 
bishop  of  Edessa,  who  in  the  6th  century  es- 
tablished a  permanent  ecclesiastical  oi^aniza- 
tion  among  the  Monophysites,  or  those  who 
maintained  that  the  divine  and  human  natures 
in  Jesas  Christ  were  so  united  as  to  form  oniy 
one  nature.  At  the  death  of  Baradteus  in  578, 
this  sect  was  vwy  numerous  in  Syria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Armenia,  Egypt,  Nnbia,  and  Abyssinia. 
The  Egyptian  Jacobites  in  the  course  of  ages 
separated  from  their  Asiatic  brethren,  and 
formed  the  Coptic  church.  (See  Copts.)  At 
the  head  of  the  Jacobites  is  a  patriarch,  who 
now  resides  in  a  monastery  near  Mardin.  Next 
to  the  patriarch  is  the  maphrian^  who  was  for- 
merly tlie  head  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Jacobites  and  had  power  equal  to  that  of  the 
patriarch.  At  present  he  has  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  bishop,  retaining  of  his  former  prer<^- 
tives  only  the  title.  .  He  resides  in  a  monastery 
near  Mosul.  Formerly  there  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  20  metropolitans 
and  103  bishops ;  but  this  number  has  been  re- 
duced to  8  metropohtans  and  3  bishops.  The 
Jacobites  are  reported  to  number  about  34,000 
families.  In  their  church  service  they  use  the 
Syriae  language,  which  is  no  longer  understood 
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by  the  people.  Those  Jacobites  jfl^ho  have 
joined  the  Koman  Catholic  communion  are 
called  United  Syrians.  They  have  a  patriarch, 
who  has  the  title  of  patriarch  of  Antioch,  4 
archbishops,  and  8  bishops.  The  entire  popu- 
lation connected  with  the  chnrch  is  estimated 
at  30,000.  U.  A  party  in  Great  Britain  (so 
caUed  from  Lat.  Jaeobue^  James)  who  after  the 
revolution  of  1688  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the 
dethroned  King  James  II.  and  his  descendants. 
They  were  numerous  and  powerful  in  Soot- 
land,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  contin- 
ued to  conspire  for  the  restoration  of  the  ex- 
iled house  of  Stuart.  They  rose  in  nnsuccesa- 
fal  revolt  in  1716,  and  again  in  174S.  Their 
final  extincfiOD  as  a  party  may  be  dated  from 
the  death  of  the  pretender  Charles  Edward  in 
1788,  though  they  had  long  before  ceased  to 
be  formidable  to  the  established  government. 

JACOBS.  I.  GbrisHMi  Frledriek  WUheliii,  a  Ger- 
man author,  bom  in  Gotha,  Oct.  6,  17f)4,  died 
there,  March  80,  I84T.  He  waa  for  many  years 
in  charge  of  the  library  and  numismatic  cabi- 
net at  Gotha,  and  from  1831  to  1843  of  all  tlie 
art  collections  in  that  town.  He  published 
over  50  volumes,  the  principal  of  which  are 
his  editions  and  translations  of  the  classics  and 
his  Elemento/rhuch  der  griechuohen  ^rache 
(4  vols.,  Jena,  1805),  11.  PinI  EnU,  a  German 
painter,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Gotha 
in  1803,  died  Jan.  6, 1866.  From  1818  to  1835 
he  studied  in  the  academy  at  Munich,  where  he 
acgiuired  reputation  by  his  paintings  of  "  The 
Flight  into  the  Wilderness  and  "Adam  and 
Eve  finding  the  Dead  Body  of  Abel."  He 
went  to  Rome  in  1825,  where  he  produced 
several  pictures  in  the  manner  of  Raphael, 
among  which  ai-e  the  "Resurrection  of  Laza- 
ras  "  and  the  "  Rape  of  Proserpine."  In  1828 
he  returned  to  Germany,  and  m  1880  went  to 
St.  Petersbm^,  where  he  remained  till  1834, 
pdntii^  "General  Diebitsch  in  the  Camp  at 
Adrianople,"  and  an  altarpiece.  Retuvnii^  to  . 
Germany,  he  decorated  in  fresco  a  hall  in  the 
royal  castle  at  Hanover.  In  1840  he  went  to 
Gotha,  where  he  became  court  painter  to  the 
grand  duke,  and  produced  several  snocessfu! 
paintings,  among  the  best  of  which  is  "  The 
Snitan  and  Scheherazade."  His  "Judith  and 
Holofernes"  and  "Samson  and  Delilah"  re- 
ceived prizes  in  Philadelphia  in  1850. 

JICOBS,  Jae^nes  Alkcrt  lUehcl,  known  also  as 
Jacobs  Jacobs,  a  Bel^an  painter,  born  in  Ant- 
werp in  1813.  He  studied  in  Antwerp,  trav- 
elled in  the  East,  and  produced  many  marine 
pieces,  landscapes,  and  views  of  towns.  His 
"Shipwreck  of  the  Florida"  and  "View  of 
Constantinople"  are  at  Monieh. 

JACOBS,  Plerrt  Frufols,  a  Belgian  painter, 
born  in  Brussels  about  1780,  died  in  Rome  in 
1808.  He  repeatedly  won  prizes  while  a  stu- 
dent at  the  academy  of  Brussels,  and  became 
famous  by  his  picture  of  "  The  Head  of  Pom- 
pey  presented  to  O^sar,"  executed  in  Rome. 

JACOBSON,  WlHIun,  an  English  bishop,  bom 
in  Norfolk  in  1803.    He  graduated  at  Lincoln 
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college,  Osford,  in  1827.  In  1829  he  was 
elected,  fellow  of  Exeter  eoilege,  and  in  1833 
was  chosen  vice  principal  of  M^daleii  hall, 
whieh  post  he  occupied  till  1848,  when  he  was 
appointed  tegins  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
nniversity.  At  tie  Bame  time  he  became  canon 
of  Christ  church  and  rector  of  Ewelme,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D,  D,  He  was  also  select 
preacher  and  public  orator  for  several  years, 
and  edited  a  number  of  valuable  works  for  the 
nniversity  press.  In  1865  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Cheater.  He  has  edited  Patres  Apogtolid 
(3  vols,  with  notes,  apparatus,  &e.,  1840;  3d 
ed.,  1847),  "Nowell's  Catechism"  (1844),  the 
"CoUeeted  Works  of  Bishop  Sanderson"  (6 
vols.,  i8o4),  &c.,  and  published  two  volumes 
of  sermons  {1840,  1846). 

JACOBI,  Johami,  a  German  pnblicist  of  Jew- 
ish descent,  born  in  KOnigsberg,  May  1,  1805. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Konigsberg,  Berlin, 
and  Heidelberg,  and  became  a  distinguished 
physician  in  his  native  city.  At  the  same  time 
he  came  forward  as  a  politician,  and  waa  un- 
der arrest  in  1841-'8  for  having  keenly  criti- 
cised the  government  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Tier  Fragen, ;  and  other  publications  resulted 
in  his  being  sentenced  in  1845  to  a  long  term 
of  imprisonment,  hut  he  waa  acquitted  on  ap- 
peal to  a  superior  conrt.  In  1848  he  was 
prominent  in  the  provisional  parliament  of 
Frankfort,  and  subsequently  in  the  Prussian 
national  assembly  as  the  chief  leader  of  the 
democratic  party.  After  atting  in  the  second 
Prussian  chamber  during  ite  brief  existence  in 
the  early  part  of  1849,  he  succeeded  the  his- 
torian Eanmer  in  the  (Jerman  parUament  at 
Frankfort,  soon  retiring  with  that  assembly  to 
Stuttgart.  Once  more  accused  of  treason,  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  authorities  at  Ko- 
nigsberg, but  was  acquitted,  Dec  8,  1849.  In 
the  same  year  he  declined  a  sesrejn  the  Prussian 
first  chamber,  and  in  1863  one  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  but  occupied  one  in  the  latter  in 
1864-'5.  His  sympathy  with  democracy  and 
socialism,  and  his  opposition  to  monarchy  as 
the  promoter  of  Gennan  natJonality,  caused 
him  to  be  arrested  in  1866  for  obnoxious  pas- 
sages in  one  of  his  electoral  addresses,  and  for 
allusions  in  the  biography  of  Heinrioh  Simon 
which  he  had  published  in  1865 ;  and  as  he 
continued  his  a^tatJona  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  ifence,  he  waa  again  placed  for 
Bome  time  under  arrest  in  1870.  The  next 
year  he  declined  a  reelection  by  the  radicals. 
Elected  a  member  of  the  imperial  Reichstag  in 
1874,  he  renounced  his  seat,  declaring  in  alet- 
ter  to  his  constituents  his  conviction  of  the 
impossibility  of  transforming  a  military  state 
into  a  popular  state  in  a  parliamentary  way. 
His  writings,  some  of  which  are  medical,  in- 
clude Die  GrundsStM  der  pre-ustwchen  Bemo- 
eratie  (Berlin,  1859). 

JICOBY,  Lndwig  Slgtenniid,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  in  Alt  Strelitz,  Mecklenburg,  Oct. 
31,  1811.  His  parents  were  Jews,  hut  he  was 
baptized  when  31  years  old,  and  joined  the  Lu- 
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theran  cliuwh.  A  few  years  later  he  emigrated 
to  America,  and  l>ecame  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church.  About  1840  he  entered 
the  mmistry,  and  in  1841  was  stationed  at  St. 
Louis.  In  1844  he  was  presiding  elder  of  the 
first  German  district  of  the  far  west.  In  1849 
he  returned  to  Germany  to  establish  a  misaion 
of  the  Methodist  church  there.  Chiefly  tJirough 
his  instrumentality,  missions  were  founded  in 
Germany  and  in  Switzerland,  and  a  publishing 
house  and  a  theological  seminary  were  estab- 
lished at  Bremen.  For  many  years  he  edited 
and  published  religious  and  educational  works, 
and  acted  as  a  professor  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary. To  him  was  intmsted  the  superinten- 
dence of  all  the  missions  of  his  church  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  until  his  retura  to  Amer- 
ica in  1873.  In  1874  he  was  pastor  of  a  church 
in  St,  Louis,  Mo,  He  has  prepared  a  "  Con- 
cordance of  the  Bible,"  and  a  "History  of 
Methodism  in  the  Whole  World  down  to  1869." 

JACOTOT,  Joseph,  a  French  educator,  born  in 
Dijon,  March  4,  1770,  died  in  Paris,  July  30, 
1840.  When  scarcely  19  he  became  professor 
of  Latin  and  Greek  literature  at  Dijon.  He 
enlisted  in  1792,  was  elected  captain  of  artil- 
lery, participated  in  the  campaign  of  Belgium, 
and  was  called  to  Paris  to  assist  in  the  central 
board  for  the  manufacture  and  improvement 
of  gunpowder.  He  afterward  returned  to  Di- 
jon, where  he  was  successively  professor  of 
mathematics  and  of  Roman  law.  During  the 
hundred  days  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  favored  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  and 
was  consequently  compelled  to  leave  France. 
He  took  refuge  in  Belgium,  where  he  first  made 
a  hving  by  private  teaching;  in  1818  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  the  French  langiiage  and 
literature  in  the  university  of  Louvain,  and  a 
little  later  director  of  the  military  school  of 
Belginm.  He  now  brought  forward  his  new 
system  of  intellectual  emancipation,  designed 
to  enable  every  one  to  learn  without  a  teacher. 
In  1830  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  lived 
seven  years  in  Valenciennes,  and  then  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  spent  his  last  years  in  com- 
parative obscurity.  He  published  Ensdgne- 
ment  unvoersel:  Langue  matemelle  (Louvain, 
1833);  Lanffueitraw/ire(162S)\  Munqm^dea- 
sin  etpeinture  (1824);  MathimaUgueg  (1898) ; 
Droit  etpMUsophiepanicasUqiiet(P&Tm,  1887); 
and  numerous  articles  in  the  <7(iMTOai<i!er£mffln- 
cipaUon  intellectuelle,  which  he  had  eatablished 
for  tlie  diffuMon  of  his  doctrine. 

JlCQriND,  Cbndigs^  a  French  painter,  bom 
in  Lyons  in  1805.  He  early  became  known  by 
historical  and  genre  pictures,  and  setfled  in 
Paris  in  1838,  where  he  married  a  daughter  ci 
Count  de  Forbin-Janson.  Among  his  princi- 
pal works  are  "  Charlemagne  crowned  as 
King  of  Italy,"  "  The  Chapter  of  Rhodes,"  and 
others  in  the  museum  of  Versailles.  His  fine 
picture  of  "The  Mayor  of  Boulogne  refusing 
the  Capitulation  of  Heni-y  VIIL"  is  in  the  town 
hall  of  that  city;  and  another  of  his  most  re- 
markable works,  representing  "  St.  Bonaven- 
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tiira  declining  a  Cardind'a  Hat,'!  ia  in  the 
Lusemboui^.  Hia  latest  productions  include 
"Dante  at  Eorae"  and  "Gay  of  Arezzo  and 
hia  Pupila"  (1868). 

JICQCIBD,  Joseph  Harie,  a  Fi-ench  mechani- 
cian, horn  m  Lyona,  July  7,  1753,  died  at 
OnllinB,  Aug.  7,  1834.  His  parents  were 
weavora,  and  Ma  father,  having  hecome  the 
proprietor  of  a  loom,  was  enahled  to  give  him 
a  few  months'  achooling,  the  only  education  he 
ever  received.  "When  12  years  old  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  bookbinder,  and  suhaeqnently  in 
snocession  to  a  cutler  and  a  type-founder,  in 
which  occupations  he  produced  a  variety  of 
models  and  inventions.  At  about  the  age  of 
20  he  succeeded,  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
to  a  email  workshop  containing  two  looms, 
and  commenced  busineaa  aa  a  weaver.  Ab- 
sorbed in  plana  for  improving  looms,  and  in  a 
variety  of  other  mechanical  schemes,  he  neg- 
lected his  basiness,  and  not  only  exhausted  his 
father's  savings,  but  was  obliged  to  sell  his 
workshop  and  fixtures  to  pay  his  debts.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  an  armorer,  topii^g 
with  the  Md  of  her  dowry  to  retrieve  his 
fortunes;  but  was  disappointed,  and  finally 
obliged  to  aeek  employment  with  a  lime  bnftier 
in  Bresse,  while  his  wife  gained  a  scanty  Uving 
for  herself  and  her  son  in  Lyons  by  mating 
straw  bonnets.  From  about  1777  to  1793 
there  is  no  account  of  his  life.  In  the  latter 
year  he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  revolution, 
but  in  1793  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Lyons 
against  the  army  of  the  convention.  After 
the  reduction  of  the  city  he  fled  with  his  aon, 
aboyof  16;  and  both  were  soon  afterenroUed 
in  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  They  fought  side 
by  side  in  several  engagements;  but  siter  the 
death  of  his  eon  in  battle  Jacquard  returned 
to  Lyons,  and  Joined  his  wife  in  straw  weaving. 
When  Lyona  began  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  tho  siege,  he  found  employment  with  a 
wealthy  and  intelligent  silk  manufacturer,  who 
encouraged  his  schemes  for  tbe  improvement 
of  pattern-weaving  machinery.  With  a  view 
of  substituting  mechanical  action  for  that  of  a 
numerous  class  of  workmen,  who  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  employment  were  doomed  to  a 
premature  death,  be  produced  in  18CH)  the  first 
model  of  his  apparatus  for  superseding  the  use 
of  draw-boys  in  weaving  figured  goods,  the 
idea  of  which  had  occurred  to  him,  it  is  aaid, 
aa  early  m  1790.  In  addition  to  economy  of 
labor,  the  apparatus  greatly  simpUfled  the 
weaving  of  ridi  designs,  and  could  be  readily 
applied  at  slight  expense  to  any  loom.  He  es- 
hibited  hia  invention  in  the  exposition  of  na- 
tional industry  in  1601,  and  obtained  a  bronze 


which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  prefect  of 
police,  before  whom  the  inventor  was  sum- 
moned to  appear.  Subsequently  he  and  his 
machine  were  conveyed  to  Paris  and  under- 
went an  esamination  by  Napoleon  and  Oamot, 
the  latter  of  whom  a^ed  Jacquard  if  he 
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lie  man  who  pretended  to  do  the  impossible, 
'.  e.,  to  tie  a  knot  in  a  stretched  string.  Bo 
^atisfactol'y  did  the  explanation  prove  that  Jao- 
juard  received  a  gold  medal,  and  was  commis- 
sioned to  examine  and  repair  the  machines  and 
models  in  the  conservatoire  (fe«  arts  et  metiers, 
among  which  was  a  loom  invented  by  Vaucan- 
son,  which  is  said  to  have  suggeated  to  him 
the  principal  iraprovementa  embraced  in  his 
own.  Thia,  however,  is  believed  to  be  erro- 
neous. In  1804  he  returned  to  Lyons  to  find 
himaeU  assailed  with  abuse  and  open  violence 
by  those  whom  tlie  introduction  of  his  appa- 
ratua  bad  temporarily  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. He  was  denounced  as  the  man  who 
was  reducing  families  to  ruin  and  starvation ; 
his  house  was  entered  by  a  mob,  who  broke 
one  of  his  looms  in  pieces;  and  on  several 
occasions  he  barely  escaped  from  their  rage 
with  his  life.  These  scenes,  however,  soon 
gave  place  to  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  in- 
vention, which  waa  purchased  by  government 
in  accordance  with  an  imperial  decree,  dated 
Berlin,  Oct.  27, 1806,  and  made  public  property. 
Snob  was  the  increased  production  of  woven 
fabrics  in  Lyons,  and  its  consequent  rwid 
growth,  that  Jacquard  came  to  be  as  highly 
esteemed  as  he  had  formerly  been  detested. 
Although  sti'Ongly  urged  to  settle  in  England, 
he  preferred  to  devote  himself  to  perfecting 
his  invention  in  his  native  city,  where  he  lived 
until  the  death  of  his  wife.  He  passed  his 
latter  years  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Oul- 
lins.  During  hia  life  he  received  tne  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  and  in  1840  a  statue  of 
hill  waa  erected  in  Lyons.    (See  Weaving.) 

JlCQDELDni:  OF  BATIRU,  countess  of  H^- 
naut,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  born  in 
1400,  died  in  1436.  She  was  the  only  daughter 
and  heir  of  William  VI.  of  Bavaria,  count  of 
Holland  and  H^fcaut,  and  of  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy. At  the  age  of  five  years  ahe  was,  by 
a  treaty  between  her  father  and  Charles  VL 
of  France,  betrothed  to  Prince  John,  brother 
of  the  dauphin,  himself  a  child.  In  1415, 
upon  the  death  of  his  brotlier,  John  became 
dauphin,  but  continued  to  reside  with  his 
father-in-law.  In  1417  he  returned  to  France, 
but  three  days  after  bis  arrival  there  was  killed 
by  poison.  The  same  year  Jacqueline  succeeded 
to  her  father's  estates  and  dignities.  Henry 
V.  of  England  solicited  her  hand  for  his  broth- 
er the  duke  of  Bedford,  bat  she  married  her 
cousin  german  John  IV.,  duke  of  Brabant,  a 
boy  in  his  I6th  year.  She  soon  left  him,  and 
lived  at  first  at  Valenciennes  with  her  mother. 
In  1420  she  went  to  England,  where  Henry  V. 
welcomed  her  and  gave  her  a  pension  of  £100 
a  month,  and  Humphrey  dake  of  Gloucester, 
the  king's  brother,  sought  to  marry  her,  treat- 
ing her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Brabant  aa 
invalid.  Their  marriage  was  delayed  by  King 
Henr/,  lest  it  should  interrupt  his  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  his  cousin  John  of  Brabant 
After  the  death  of  Henry  V.  the  antipope  Bene- 
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diet  XIII.  annulled  her  former  marriage,  and  in 
1423  she  married  'Gloucester,  who  at  once  de- 
manded her  estates,  and  entered  Hainaut  with 
her  with  5,000  troops  to  reclaim  them.  A 
challenge  passed  between  the  diikea  of  GIoq- 
cester  and  Burgundy,  and  they  agreed  to  settle 
tlie  dispute  bj  angle  combat.  Both  withdrew 
their  troops,  and  Gloucester  returned  to  Eng- 
land, leaying  Jacqueline,  at  the  entreaty  of  the 
citizens,  in  Mons.  The  dnel  was  forbidden  by 
the  pope,  and  the  dnke  of  Brabant  resuming 
the  war,  Jacqueline  was  treacherously  given 
up  by  the  citizens  to  her  enemies.  She  was 
imprisoned  in  Ghent,  but  escaped  in  male  attire 
on  horseback  by  n^ht,  and  fled  to  Holland, 
where  she  was  welcomed,  and  sustained  agdnst 
the  Burgundians  in  a  war  of  two  years.  In  1426 
the  duke  of  Brabant  died,  and  she  resumed 
the  title  of  duchess  of  Gloucester;  but  Glou- 
cester helped  her  Uttle,  and  at  length  she  made 
a  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  making 
him  her  heir  and  guardian  of  her  fortresses, 
and  agreed  not  to  marry  without  his  consent, 
thus  virtually  disavowing  her  marriage  with 
Gloucester,  who  soon  publicly  married  Eleanor 
Oobham.  In  disr^ard  of  this  treaty  Jacque- 
line married  in  1432  a  private  gentlemmi  named 
Francis  of  Borselen,  governor  of  Zealand.  The 
dnke  of  Burgundy  arrested  and  imprisoned 
Borselen,  and  Jacqueline  purchased  his  libera- 
tion by  surrendenng  to  Burgundy  all  her  es- 
tates, reserving  to  herseH  only  a  small  annuity. 
She  died  three  years  later  without  issue. 

JiUJCEllUKT,  Albert,  a  Prench  author,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1808.  At  an  early  age  he  became 
a  clerk  in  the  ministry  of  finance,  and  in  1865 
was  made  chief  of  bureau  in  the  custom-house 
department  He  was  prominently  connected 
with  the  universal  esposition  of  1887.  His 
works  include  Hktoire  antique,  industrielle  et 
commerciale  de  la  ptfrcelaine  (Lyons,  1861-'2), 
and  Histowe  de  la  eiramique  (Paris,  1873; 
English  translation  by  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser, 
"The  History  of  Ceramic  Art,"  with  1,000 
illustrations,  London,  1873).— His  son  Jdles 
Feedinakd,  bora  in  1837,  excels  as  aii  engi- 
neer, and  has  prepared  many  designs  for  some 
of  his  father's  works. 

JimCEnoNT,  VIeter,  a  French  traveller  and 
naturJist,  bora  in  Paris,  Aug.  8,  1801,  died  in 
Bombay,  Deo.  7,  1832.  After  studying  botany 
under  Adrien  de  Jussieu,  be  visited  North 
America  and  Hayfi,  While  in  Hayti  be 
planned  a  scientific  voyage  to  the  East  Indies, 
and,  laying  his  project  before  the  directors  of 
the  museum  of  natural  history,  i-eceived  the 
appointment  of  naturalist  and  traveller  to  that 
institution.  Eetnming  to  France,  and  after- 
ward visiting  England,  he  was  elected  fellow 
of  the  Asiatio  society,  and  finally  sailed  from 
Brest  in  August,  1828,  He  arrived  at  Calcutta 
May  5, 1829,  and,  having  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  Indian  languages,  started  on  his  trav- 
els by  land,  Nov.  20.  After  visiting  some  of 
the  English  provinces,  he  explored  the  Hima- 
laya mountains  toward  Thibet,  and 
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as  far  as  Chinese  Tartary.  Returning,  he  was 
invited  by  Gen.  Allard  to  the  kingdom  of  La- 
hore, where  Kunieet  Singh  received  him  with 
marked  favor,  and  offered  him  the  viceroyalty 
of  Cashmere,  but  Jacquemont  preferred  to  con- 
tinue his  travels.  He  died  of  a  disease  con- 
tracted in  his  ramblings  through  the  pestilen- 
tial forests  of  Salsette  island.  His  Correspon- 
dance  withhisfriends  and  relatives  (2  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  18S4)  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
original  books  of  travel  ever  published;  and 
the  diary  of  his  Voyage  dam  I'lnde  pendant 
lea  annem  1828  A  1832  (6  vols.  4fo),  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  French  government,  em- 
bodies a  large  amount  of  valuable  zoological 
and  botanicid  observations. 

JICQCEKIE,  a  French  servile  insuri'ection  of 
the  14tii  century,  called  after  its  leader,  Guil- 
lanme  Oaillet,  or  Charlet,  of  Clermont,  who 
assumed  the  name  Jafcques  Bonhomme,  which 
the  barons  had  long  derisively  applied  to  the 
peasants  on  account  of  their  meek  submission 
to  oppression.  Smarting  tinder  the  insolence 
and  rapacity  of  the  nobles  and  driven  to  de- 
spair by  the  burdens  and  viwsaitudes  of  the  war 
with  England,  and  particnlarly  by  the  disas- 
ti'ous  battle  of  Poitiers,  the  peasants  rose  in 
the  vicinity  of  Beauvais,  May  21,  1358,  and 
tlie  insurgents  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
speedily  numbered  more  than  100,000,  com- 
prising besides  the  poor  peasantry  some  of  the 
well-to-do  middle  classes.  They  destroyed 
over  200  castles  and  mansions,  and  spread  ter- 
ror far  and  wide.  The  duchess  of  Orleans  and 
800  other  ladies  sought  refuge  in  Means.  Here 
the  insurgents  were  overwhelmed  early  in 
June  by  the  troops  of  the  nobles,  who  massa- 
cred their  force  of  9,000  men,  and  put  to  death 
the  mayor  of  Means,  who  had  enabled  them 
to  enter  the  town.  The  peasants  never  recov- 
ered from  this  disaster.  Many  of  them  surren- 
dered, and  Jacques  Bonhomme  and  his  com- 
panions were  treacherously  tortured  and  slain 
by  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  who 
routed  the  rest  of  their  foUowers.  The  insur- 
rection, though  lasting  barely  three  weeks, 
was  attended  with  great  horrors,  upward  of 
20,000  peasants  being  kUled,  and  for  a  long 
time  they  continued  to  he  persecuted. — See 
L'Sistoire  viHtable  de  Jaeque»  Bonhomme,  by 
A.  Thierry  (published  in  the  Cenaeur  europien, 
Paris,  1820) ;  La  Jacquerie,  scenes  Jeodaleg,  by 
Prosper  MSrimSe  (1828);  and  Hiatoire  de  la 
Jacqvevie,  by  Simeon  Luce  (1860). 

JACQUES  CiRTIEl,  a  county  of  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, oecupyii^  the  W,  portion  of  Montreal 
island;  area,  87i  sq.  m.;jiop.  in  1871,  11,179, 
of  whom  0,766  were  of  Ijencb  descent.  It  is 
mostly  level,  with  a  fertile  and  weU  cultivated 
soil.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  rail- 
way.   Capital,  Pointe  Clmre. 

JICQUIEB,  HMtK,  a  French  orthopedist,  horn 
at  Troyes  in  1790,  died  at  Ervy,  department  of 
Anbe,  Oct,  13,  1859,  He  graduated  at  Paris 
in  1813,  and  became  military  surgeon  in  the 
of  1814.    Subsequently  ho  resided 
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ot  Erry,  and  acquired  fame  in  orthopedics  by 
his  work  De  Vemploi  dm  •moyena  •nteccmiques  et 
fft/Tntiastiquea  dam  le  traitement  des  difformi- 
th  du  st/etime  osaeux  (4  vola.,  Paris,  183I-'5), 
substituting  pressnre  for  extension,  and  by 
other  kindred  writings. 

JACQVIN,  Nlcolis  Joseph  TOn,  baron,  an  Aus- 
trian botanist,  bom  in  Leyden,  Feb.  16,  1727, 
died  in  Vienna,  Oct,  24,  1817,  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  French  family  who  had  emi- 
grated to  Holland,  was  a  friend  of  Grouovius, 
and  completed  his  studies  in  Paiis  under  Jus- 
sten,  ana  in  Vienna,  where  te  settled.  In 
1753  the  emperor  Francis  I.  commissioned  him 
to  lay  oat  the  garden  at  Sohonbrunn ;  and  from 
1764  to  17B9  he  travelled  in  the  "West  Indies 
and  South  America  to  eoUeot  new  plants  for 
it  and  for  the  imperial  garden  at  Vienna,  After 
his  return  he  became  professor  m  a  provincial 
town,  and  subsequently  he  was  professor  of 
botany  and  chemistry  at  the  university  of  Vien- 
na, and  was  raised  to  the  nobility  in  1S06.  He 
discovered  about  50  new  genera  of  plants, 
some  of  which  be»  bis  name.  His  principal 
works  are:  Seleetamm  Stirpium  AmerUana- 
rum  Hutoria  (foL,  with  183  colored  plates, 
Vienna,  1788  and  1781,  and  Mannheim,  1788); 
Bortus  Botanieus  TmdobonemU  (fol.,  1771,' 
with  300  plates) ;  Flora  Ausiriacas  (fol.,  1773- 
'7,  with  500  platfis) ;  Plantarum,  rariorum 
Horti  CtBaarei  Sehmnirunnttmi  Bescriptwries 
et  leone*  (9  vols,  fol.,  1797-1804);  and  Geni- 
talia Aiclepiadearum  Oontroversa,  published  in 
1811  in  his  84th  year. — His  son  Joseph  Feasz 
p767-1839)  was  professor  of  Iwtany  and  chem- 
istry, and  directoi-  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
Vienna,  and  the  anthor  of  a  manual  of  medi- 
cal chemistry  which  had  several  editions. 

JADE,  or  HMt,  a  small  navigable  river  of 
Germtmy,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
which  falla  into  Jade  bay  8.  W.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Weser.  This  bay,  which  covers  an  area 
of  74  sg.  m,,  was  formed  in  1511  by  a  tempest 
which  inundated  five  parishes.  A  tract  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  month  of  the  Jade  was  pur- 
chased by  Prussia  from  Oldenburg  in  1858  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  war  port,  which 
in  1869  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  of  Prnssia.  (See  Wilbblmshayes.)  The 
"  Territory  of  Jade,"  which  had  an  area  of  1-81 
sq.  m.  and  in  1871  a  population  of  3,789,  was 
administered  by  the  Prussian  admiralty  till 
March  28, 1873,  when  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  Aurioh  district  of  the  province  of  Hanover. 

JIDE  NEPHRITE,  a  mineral  of  variable  com- 
position, chiefly  consisting  of  silica,  magnesia, 
and  Kme,  used  as  an  ornamental  stone,  for 
which  it  is  adapted  by  its  close  texture  and 
Buaoeptibihty  of  taking  a  fine  polish.  It  is 
tough,  translucent,  of  about  the  hardness  of 
quartz,  specific  gravity  8,  and  of  bluish,  light 
green,  or  flesh  color.  It  fuses  with  great  d3fi- 
cnlty  into  a  white  enameL  It  is  found  with 
the  metomorphic  slates  and  limestones. 

JADIN,  Lonls  Emuniwl,  a  French  composer, 
born  at  Versailles,  Sept.  31,  1768,  died  in  Paris 
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in  July,  1853.  He  received  instruction  in  mu- 
sic from  his  father  and  brother,  and  in  1802 
became  a  professor  at  the  Paris  conservatory, 
and  in  1814  governor  of  the  king's  musical 
pages.  His  compositions  are  very  numerous, 
inmuding  39  operas  and  operettas,  many  pieces 
for  military  orchestra,  a  great  variety  of  cham- 
ber music  for  reed  and  stringed  instmments, 
and  compositions  for  piano  alone.  The  whole 
number  of  his  worts  was  74,  Though  popular 
in  their  day,  they  have  fallen  into  oblivion. 

JADIN,  L»iis  fiodtfrsjr,  a  French  painter,  bora 
in  Paris  in  1805,  He  first  produced  genre  and 
historical  pictures,  but  his  reputation  rests  on 
his  hunting  pieces.  His  numerous  representa- 
tions of  packs  of  hounds  are  celebrated. 

JAHjL,  Alfred,  a  German  pianist,  born  in  Tri- 
este, March  5, 1832,  His  father  was  a  violinist, 
and  gave  him  his  first  instruction.  At  11  years 
of  age  he  was  able  to  undertake  a  concert  tour, 
appearing  first  in  Italy  and  afterward  in  France, 
In  1848  he  came  to  America,  and  dnring  a  rea- 
denee  of  several  years  in  the  United  States  ob- 
tained much  reputation.  Returning  to  Europe, 
he  passed  his  time  in  concert  giving  in  Ger- 
many, Russia,  France,  and  Holland,  and  was 
appointed  pianist  to  the  king  of  Hanover.  His 
compositions  for  piano  number  about  140,  and 
are  of  considerable  merit,  consisting  mainlf  of 
operatic  transcriptions.  Although  he  possesses 
great  executive  power  and  brilliancy,  he  is  es- 
teemed a  player  of  the  second  order. 

JAEN.  L  A  province  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
bordering  on  New  Castile,  Murcia,  Granada, 
and  Cordova ;  area,  5,184  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
892,100.  The  N.  part  is  entirely  filled  with  the 
ridges  of  the  Sierra  Morena;  the  central  is  an 
irregular  valley,  in  which  several  streams  unite 
to  form  the  Gnadalquivir.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
but  little  cultivated.  The  province  produces 
grdn,  wine,  fruits,  oil,  honey,  and  various  min- 
erals, and  abounds  in  cattle  and  fine  horses ; 
silkworms  are  bred  there.  The  trade,  how- 
ever, is  not  extensive.  Among  the  principal 
towns  are  Andnjar,  Alcalii  la  Beal,  Baylen, 
and  TTbeda.  !!•  A  fortified  city,  capital  of 
the  province,  on  the  river  Jaen,  40  m.  N",  of 
Granada ;  pop,  about  23,000,  The  new  town 
stretches  beyond  the  walls  into  the  plain  along 
the  river.  It  has  two  cathedrals,  the  principd 
of  which  occupies  the  site  of  a  Moorish  mosqne 
which  was  demolished  in  1493.  A  new^tea 
de  toroa  was  built  in  1847.  Jaen  has  been  a 
bishopric  since  the  13th  century,  when  the 
Moors  were  expelled  from  the  eity.  The  place 
is  poor  notwithstanding  its  fertile  environs. 
In  1808  it  was  sacked  by  the  French. 

JAFFA,  or  Tafii  (ane,  Joppa;  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  Japho),  a  town  and  port  of  Pales- 
tine, 35  m,  N,  W.  of  Jerusalem ;  pop.  about 
10,000;  of  whom  4,500  are  Moslems,  6,000 
Christians,  and  about  SOO  foreigners  and  Jews. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  little  rounded 
hill,  dipping  on  the  west  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  smTonnded  on  the  land  side  by  orchards ; 
the  oranges  are  the  finest  of  Syria.    The  town, 
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whioh  looks  well  from  a  distance,  is  a  labyrinth 
of  blind  alleys  and  dilapidated  lanes  and  streets. 
Regular  lines  of  Austrian,  French,  and  Russian 
steamers  ply  between  Jaffa  and  Enropean  and 
Turkish  porta.  English  and  Egyptian  steamers 
and  ft  considerable  number  of  sailing  vessels 
also  call  occasionally.  The  present  harbor  con- 
sists of  a  strip  of  water  nearly  100  yards  wide 
enclosed  by  a  reef  of  rocks  forming  a  kind  of 
natnral  breatwater  which  affordi  shelter  to 
boat*  and  small  vessels  Jafta,  being  the  port 
of  ITftblus  and  Jerusalem  and  of  the  whole 
countrv  south  as  far  as  biza,  is  a  place  of 
loramercja!  importance  The  chief  exports 
are  gr'jra  oils  soap  raisins  cotton  wool  colo- 
cynth  oranges,  and  lemons  imports,  manu* 
factured  goods,  nee  coffee  tea,  and  sugar 
There  are  several  insioTuflcjDt  m  qups  anl 
three  large  convent"  ind  tl    t  vn    nil  r  t  mi 
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some  of  its  ancient  fortifications ;  but  it  is  now 
chiefly  celebrated  as  a  landing  place  of  Euro- 
pean piigiims  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem, — 
Tradition  gives  to  Jaffa  an  antediluvian  esist- 
ence.  Among  tlie  maritime  towns  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan  we  find  the  name  of  Japho. 
It  was  the  port  at  which  the  cedar  and  pine 
from  Lebanon  for  the  bnildmg  of  the  temple 
of  Solomon  were  landed  Jcnah  embarked 
thence  for  Tarshish  Peter  the  apostle  resided 
m  the  house  of  bimon  the  tanner  A  house 
reputed  to  be  the  place  n  here  he  had  the  vision 
IS  still  pointed  out  to  pilgrims  The  town  suf 
fered  much  in  the  wars  of  the  Asmmems 
and  at  the  outbre'ik  of  the  wir  with  the  Ro 
mans  it  was  bnincd  by  Cestius  Gallus  ind 
R  000  of  the  mhabitants  were  slain  It  was 
■m  import  mt  station  dunng  the  crnaadcs  and 
n  1    titnili  t  k  □  ii  the  M  banimelans  from 


the  Christians  at  the  end  of  tlie  12th  century. 
Captured  by  ITapoleon  in  1799,  when  a  large 
part  of  the  garrison  were  massacred  at  his  com- 
mand, the  French  suffered  terribly  there  from 
an  attack  of  the  plague.  It  was  taken  by  Me- 
hemet  Ali  in  1832,  and  retaken  by  the  Turks 
in  1840.  In  1866  a  small  colony  of  Americans 
attempted  to  establish  a  settlement  there,  but 
fdled  on  account  of  internal  discord,  and  most 
of  them  returned  home.  They  were  sacceeded 
by  a  German  colony,  which  is  yearly  increasing. 
JiFFSlPATAH,  or  Jiltaa.  I.  A  peninsular 
district  of  Ceylon,  on  the  N.  W,  coast,  of 
irregular  shape ;  area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  abont 
220,000.  It  is  traversed  by  two  long  and 
narrow  lagoons,  and  the  surface  of  the  penin- 
sula is  unbroken  by  a  single  hill.  Large  fields 
of  madrepore  and  breccia  have  been  elevated 
near  the  shore  in  consequence  of  the  gradual 
upheaval  of  the  W.  coast,  and  have  formed 


shallow  estuaries  which  contain  large  deposits 
of  excellent  salt.  A  still  more  abundant  pro- 
duction is  the  palmyra,  200  trees  to  an  acre 
being  below  the  ordinary  rate,  and  the  number 
of  palms  is  estimated  at  nearly  7,000,000,  sup- 

E lying  food  for  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  popn- 
ition.  Water  is  scarce,  but  skilful  iirigation 
favors  the  rice  crops,  and  many  fruits  are 
raised  in  gardens  formed  of  artificial  mould. 
The  sheep  reared  on  the  dry  plains  of  the  dis- 
trict are  the  finest  of  Ceylon,  and  cattle  abound. 
The  staple  product  is  tobacco.  The  first  crop 
of  it  needs  high  preparation,  but  three  suljse- 
quent  crops  are  obtwned  without  additional 
manuring.  It  is  chiefly  sent  to  Travancore  for 
account  of  the  rajah  of  that  place.  IL  A  town, 
capital  of  the  district,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the 
peninsuJa,  in  lat.  9°  47'  N.  and  Ion.  80°  9'  E., 
about  200  m.  N.  of  Colombo ;  pop.  about  8,000. 
It  is  protected  by  a  fort,  the  beat  in  Oeyloc, 
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consisting  of  a  pentagon  built  of  blocks  oi 
white  coral  and  anrrounded  by  a  moat.  The 
streets  aro  broad  and  shaded  by  snrca  trees ;  the 
houses  are  of  only  one  story,  bnt  are  spacious 
and  have  fine  verandas,  and  most  of  tbem 
stand  detached  in  enclosed  gardens.  There 
are  many  tine  buildings,  including  a  chui'ch  in 
the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross  and  a  mansion  for 
the  English  commanding  officer.  The  whole 
place  resembles  a  Dutch  town  in  its  apparent 
cleanliness,  and  is  singularly  rich  in  flowers. 
Tamils  and  Moors  reside  in  the  native  part 
of  the  town,  and  are  intelligent  and  laborious 
tradesmen.  Cotton  cloth,  jeweh-y,  and  cocoa- 
nut  oil  are  manufactured,  and  there  is  mneh 
trade  carried  on  in  the  bazaars. 

JICELLON,  a  Polish  royal  family,  founded 
by  J^ello  or  Jagiello,  a  pagan  grand  duke  of 
Lithuania,  who  embraced  Christianity  and  be- 
came king  of  Poland  under  the  name  of  Ladis- 
Ifts  11.,  consequent  upon  his  marriage  in  1886 
with  the  Polish  qneen  Hedvig,  a  daughter  of 
Louis  the  Great,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland. 
He  reigned  till  his  death  in  1434,  and  his  dy- 
nasty, one  of  the  best  Poland  ever  had,  expired 
with  Sigismund  Augustus  in  1573 ;  bnt  the  fe- 
male line  was  perpetuated,  through  the  mar- 
riage of  the  sister  of  Sigismund  Augustus  with 
Sigismund  III.,  until  the  abdication  of  John  II. 
Gasimir,  son  of  the  latter  (1668).  Jagello's  son 
Ladislas  IIT.  became  king  of  Hungary  under 
the  name  of  Uladislaa  I.,  and  a  few  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  subsequently  ruled  over  that 
country  and  over  Bohemia,  while  intermfflriage 
with  the  hoQses  of  Brandenburg,  Sasony,  and 
Brunswick  established  an  estensive  relation- 
ship between  tie  Jagellons  and  many  other  dy- 
nasties. (See  HnuoiBY,  Ladislas  II.,  Ln'fiu- 
AHiA,  and  Poland.) 

JIGEDUVN,  Karollne,  a  German  actress,  born 
in  Weimar  in  17T8,  died  in  Dresden  in  1847. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Christian  Joseph  Jage- 
mann  (1735-1804),  a  translator  of  Italian 
works  into  German,  and  brother  of  the  painter 
Ferdinand  Jagemann  (1780-1830),  Her  father 
having  become  librarian  to  the  duchess  Amalie 
of  Weimar,  the  latter  had  her  carefully  edu- 
cated. Her  great  beaaty  and  histrionic  and 
vocal  talents  secured  her  success  in  opera  as 
well  as  in  the  drama,  and  made  her  a  favorite 
of  Goethe,  and  particularly  of  the  grand  duke 
Charles  Augustus,  who  presented  her  with  the 
domain  of  Heigendorf  and  raised  her  to  the 
nobility  under  that  name. 

jXfiEB,  Cistav,  a  German  painter,  born  in 
LeipMc,  July  12,  1808,  died  there,  April  29, 
1871,  He  studied  in  Dresden,  Mnnich,  and 
Rome,  assisted  his  former  master  Schnotr  in 
fresco  ptdntings  in  Mnnich,  and  executed  many 
works  of  the  kind  in  that  city  and  in  Weimar, 
In  1847  he  became  director  of  the  Leipsic  acad- 
emy of  fine  arta.  His  productions  include  "  The 
Death  of  Moses,"  "The  Interment  of  Christ," 
and  an  altai-piece  for  the  new  church  in  Len- 
genteld. 

iAQlElAA.    See  Jaobllon. 


JAGUAE 

JlfiUAK  (felis  onca,  Linn.),  the  largest  of  the 
American  carnivora;  from  its  size,  strength, 
and  ferocity  it  is  often  called  the  South  Ameri- 
can tiger.  It  inhabits  the  warmer  parts  of 
America,  from  Paraguay  as  far  north  as  Red 
river  in  Louisiana;  it  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  couguar,  and  but  little  inferior  to  the  tiger. 
There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  size  and 
markings,  the  height  at  the  shoulder  ranging 
from  2|^  to  3J  ft.,  and  the  ground  color  from 
brownish  to  ashy  yellow ;  the  sides  are  marked 
with  open  circles  of  black,  enclosing  a  light 
area  with  one  or  more  dark  spots ;  these  mark- 
ings, however,  vary  mnch  in  different  animals, 
Kd  even  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  animal ; 
3re  are  no  distinct  stripes,  and  the  lower  parts 
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are  white ;  the  tail  reaches  the  ground,  being 
shorter  than  in  the  leopard  and  panther.  The 
Jaguar  lives  solitary  in  thick  forests,  especially  . 
in  the  neighborhood  of  large  rivers,  but  is  oc- 
easionaUy  driven  by  hunger  into  the  cultivated 
districts;  it  is  an  escellent  climber  and  swim- 
mer, preying  upon  living  animals  and  fish ;  its 
strength  is  such  that  it  kills  and  drags  off  an 
OS  or  a  horse  with  ease ;  its  favorite  mode  of 
attack  is  to  leap  upon  the  victim's  hack,  and  by 
placing  one  paw  on  the  head  and  the  other  on 
the  muzzle  to  break  the  neck  by  a  single  effort ; 
it  is  said  to  stand  in  shallow  water  and  throw 
out  fish  on  the  shore  with  its  paws;  according 
to  Humboldt,  it  is  veiy  fond  of  turtles,  digging 
up  the  e^£a,  devouring  the  young,  and  clearing 
out  the  flesh  of  the  larger  ones  with  great 
skill ;  it  rarely  attacks  man  unless  pursued  or 

Sressed  by  hunger,  and  then  is  very  formidable, 
agnars  are  now  comparatively  rare,  but  Hum- 
boldt states  in  his  "  Personal  Narrative  "  that 
2,000  skins  were  exported  annually  from  Bnenos 
Ayres  alone,  in  which  vicinity  their  depreda- 
tions were  formerly  very  extensive ;  their  skins 
are  handsome,  and  are  esteemed  for  robes.  It 
is  occasionally  seen  in  menageries,  and,  when 
taken  young,  is  susceptible  of  partial  subjec- 
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tion.  It  is  sometimes  called,  ounce  (Port,  onfa), 
ft  name  properly  pertaining  to  an  Asiaflc  spe- 
cies.   (See  OnHoa.) 

JIHUB.     See  Jade. 

J1H\,  Frledrltb  Lidw^,  a  German  patriot,, 
born  at  Lanz,  Pmsaia,  Aug.  11,  1778,  died  in 
rreibarg,  Baden,  Oct  15,  1852.  In  1809  he 
went  to  Berlin,  became  a  teacher  at  the  Kel- 
nisches  gTmnasium,  and  published  BeuUcheg 
Volkatkum,  in  the  style  of  his  friend  Fioht^'s 
appeal  An  die  deuUehe  Nation.  From  patri- 
otic motives  he  established  gymnasia  where 
young  men  were  fitted  to  endure  the  fatigues 
of  war.  From  these  gymnasia,  which  spread 
over  Germany,  is  derived  the  Tunikwmt  or 
system  of  physical  culture.  In  1818  Jabn  re- 
ceived the  command  of  a  battalion  of  volnn- 
teers,  with  which  he  entered  Paris.  After  the 
peace  he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  deliv- 
ered a  series  of  lectures  distinguished  for  bold 
originality,  and  continued  to  labor  for  his 
gymnasia,  which  for  a  time  were  encouraged 
by  government  But  when  it  was  found  that 
he  aimed  at  establishing  a  united  Germany, 
and  that  his  Turner  schools  were  political 
and  liberal  clubs,  they  were  all  closed  in  1S19, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  successively  in  Span- 
dau,  Eiistrin,  and  Colbei^.  liberated  after 
five  years'  confinement,  he  went  to  Freiburg, 
where  he  was  a  professor  for  many  years. 
While  there  he  received  an  invitation  to  be- 
come professor  of  German  literature  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  which  he  declined,  saying  that 
"  deer  and  hares  loVe  to  live  where  they  are 
most  himtcd,"  In  1848  he  was  a  member  of 
the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort.  A  monn- 
ment  to  him,  on  the  Haasenheide,  near  Berlin, 
was  formally  unveiled  Aug.  2,  1672. 

JdHH,  Joliaim,  a  German  orientalist,  bom  at 
Taswita,,  Moravia,  June  18,  1750,  died  in  Vi- 
enna, Aug.  le,  1816.  From  his  youth  he  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  eastern  languages. 
Having  removed  to  Tienna,  he  was  appointed 

firofessor  of  dogmatic  theoli^y  and  of  oriental 
iterature  in  the  imperial  tmiversity;  but  in 
1806  he  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of 
his  heterodox  opinions,  and  was  appointed  can- 
on of  the  metropolitan  diurch  of  St.  Stephen. 
He  was  the  author  of  various  philological  and 
theolo^cal  works,  tbe  most  important  of 
which  are  his  Chaldean,  Arabic,  Syrian,  and 
Hebrew  grammars ;  his  Jntroduetio  in  Lihroa 
Saeros  Yeteria  Teatamenti  (1804;  Sd  ed.,  1825; 
translated  into  English  by  Drs.  Turner  and 
Whittingham,  New  York,  182'i^;  and  his  Bir 
ilische  AreMohgie  (S  vols.,  1797-1800 ;  trans- 
lated by  Prof.  Upham,  Andover,  1839). , 

JAHS,  Ottfl,  a  German  philolopst,  bom  in 
Kiel,  June  16,  1813,  died  in  GOttingen,  Sept. 
9,  1869.  He  studied  in  Kiel,  Leipsio,  Berlin, 
Paris,  and  Eome,  and  was  successively  profes- 
sor at  Kiel,  Greifswald,  and  Leipsic  till  1851, 
when  he  was  suspended  on  account  of  his 
liberalism  in  1848-'9.  In  1855  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bonn.  He  was  eminent  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  classical  archteology  and  philology. 
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Among  his  numerous  works  are  valuable  edi- 
tions of  Latin  classics,  instructive  works  re- 
lating to  ancient  Gi-eek  and  Roman  art,  and 
a  celebrated  biography  of  Mozart  (4  vols.,  Leip- 
sic, 1858-'9;  2d  revised  ed.,  1867).  He  wrote 
an  essay  on  Goethe's  Iphigenia,  edited  Goethe's 
letters  to  his  Leix«ic  friends,  and  published 
Ludwig  UlilanA  (1863),  Gesammelte  AiffaHtee 
JtSer  Muaik  (1886),  Siograpkiiche  Aitfeatge 
(1867),  and  J.jm  der  Alterthumawiaaenachaft 
(Bonn,  1868). 

JAHR,  Georges  Henri  Gottlieb,  a  French  physi- 
cian, bom  in  Gotha,  Germany,  Jan.  30,  1801. 
After  studying  under  Hahnemann,  he  took  his 
degree  of  M.D.  in  Paris  in  1840,  and  became  a 
permanent  resident  of  that  city.  Many  of  his 
numerous  works  have  been  published  both  in 
French  and  German,  and  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Hempel  and  others.  Among  them 
are  treatises  on  the  homcaopathic  treatment 
of  cholera,  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  &c.,  and  a  "  Horaceopatliic 
Pharmacopccia. " 

JAIM,  or  J^as,  a  religions  sect  of  India, 
once  dominant  in  the  Decoan,  now  scattered 
over  the  whole  peninsula.  Their  faith  is  a  mix- 
ture of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  and  vari- 


given  of  its  origin.  Some 
suppose  that  it  preceded  the  rise  of  Buddhism, 
but  its  history  can  hardly  be  traced  to  the  2d 
century  A.  D.  On  the  Ooromandel  coast  it 
was  introduced  in  the  8th  or  Stli  century,  in 
the  reign  of  Amogbversha,  king  of  Tonda 
Mundalam.  The  compUer  of  tlie  Jain  Pur^nas 
of  the  Deccan  is  said  to  have  written  at  the 
end  of  tlie  9th  century.  Hema  Chandra,  one  of 
the  greatest  scribes  of  the  Jains,  flourished  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  12th.  century,  to  which 
time  also  the  composition  of  the  Kalpa  Sutra 
must  be  assigned.  About  1174  the  Jmn  faith 
became  that  of  the  ruling  dynasty  of  western 
Marwarand  the  territory  subject  to  the  princes 
of  Guzerat,  Numerous  temples,  caves,  and  in- 
scriptions of  ancient  date  ai'e  ascribed  to  the 
Jains,  bnt  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine 
their  age  and  nature.  True  Jaina  caves  occur 
at  Khanda^ri  in  Cuttack,  and  especially  in 
the  southern  parts  of  India.  A  number  of 
colossal  figures,  80  to  40  ft.  high,  cut  in  the 
rocks  of  Gwalior  Fort,  are  by  some  supposed 
to  date  from  about  the  10th  or  12th  century 
B.  0.,  which  is  of  course  a  matter  of  great 
doubt.  Five  Jain  images  in  marble  have  oeen 
dug  up  at  Ajmeer,  with  a  Prakrit  inscription 
and  a  date  correspondiiw;  to  A.  D.  1182  on  one 
of  tliem.  The  principd  seats  of  the  Jains  at 
present  are  the  mountains  Aboo  and  Gimar 
in  Gnzerat.  At  the  latter  place  are  the  most 
ancient  of  their  temples,  some  of  them  mag- 
nificent in  struotnre;  and  at  Mount  Aboo  is 
their  most  sacred  shrine  in  Gnzerat  The  li- 
braries of  Jessulmeer,  Anbulwarra,  Cambay, 
and  other  places  contain  thousands  of  volumes 
of  Jain  literature.  The  Oswal  tribe,  so  called 
from  Ossi,  their  first  settlement,  professing  the 
Jain  tenets,  are  one  of  the  most  intiuential 
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mercantile  classes  of  India-  The  sect  is  said  to 
be  very  numerous,. and  most  of  the  officers  of 
stat«  and  revenne  are  from  the  Jain  laity. — The 
points  in  which  the  doctrlces  of  the  Jains  differ 
from  Brahmanism  are,  according  to  Wnrm :  1, 
the  rejection  of  the  Vedas  as  an  infallible  guide 
of  faith,  and  the  subatitntion  of  their  own 
religions  Uterature,  consisting  of  fonr  Togas, 
several  Siddhantas,  a  nnmher  of  Agamaa,  a 
few  Angaa  and  Upangas,  and  34  PurSnaa,  le- 
gends of  the  saints;  2,  the  adoration  of  24 
mortal  saints,  TJrthankaras,  whose  aaoetio  life 
raised  them  abore  the  gods;  and  3,  the  ahinsS, 
or  prohibition  against  killing  living  beings. 
While  in  these  respects  there  is  an  approach 
to  Buddhism,  there  are  others  which  remove 
the  Jain  religion  from  it.  Atheism  is  not 
its  starting  point,  but  rather  an  attempt  at 
monotheism.  There  is  a  god  called  Arugan  or 
Jinan,  from  whom  it  is  supposed  that  the  Jains 
derive  their  name,  and  to  whom  1,008  various 
appellations  are  pven.  His  worship  is  believed 
to  be  that  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  heavens. 
i^See  India,  Eeuoions  and  'RELusiave  Liteba- 
TCER  or.)  He  is  omniscient,  and  in  his  grace 
he  communicates  his  thoughts  to  all  creatures 
without  the  aid  of  their  mind,  woi'd,  or  body. 
Nevertheless  he  is  no  creator,  though  himself 
uncreated  and  immortal.  He  says  tiiere  is  no 
god  besides  hiin ;  blessed  are  those  who  adore 
him;  and  all  are  rewarded  according  to  their 
deeds.  There  is  a  hell,  and  there  is  a  place 
where  the  gods  dwell.  "Whoever  is  good  and 
bad  in  an.  equal  measure  will  be  reborn  as  a 
human  being ;  he  who  is  rather  bad  than  good 
will  be  an  unreasoning  animal ;  and  he  who  is 
either  predominantly  bad  or  good  will  go  ac- 
cordingly either  to  the  infernal  or  divine  abode. 
Arugan  has  24  attributes,  which  are  ascribed 
to  the  24  TJrthankaras  as  incarnations  of  divine 
apprehensions,  and  who  are  worshipped  in  im- 
ages and  at  temples  and  feasts.  There  is  no 
destruction  and  no  renewing  of  the  world ;  it 
is  eternal  and  uncreated.  Time  is  divided  int« 
yugia,  each  of  which  has  an  ascending  or  «i«ar- 
pini  and  a  descending  or  wooiarpini  period. 
There  are  also  maTwanta/ras,  and  the  present 
Manu,  Nabi  M4kr4ja,  is  sometimes  called  Brah- 
mk.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  34  "Hrthanka- 
ras  were  born,  and  Vrishabha  was  the  first. 
They  attidned  unto  knowledge  and  blessedness 
without  the  aid  of  a  gum,  and  they  are  the 
true  mdmU  or  equals  of  Arugan.  Jain  priests 
are  either  »adku$,  pious,  or  yatU,  self-restrain- 
ed, and  digamiaraa,  naked,  or  atetambarag,  oJad 
in  white.  The  Jains  are  opposed  to  the  ancient 
system  of  castes,  and  allow  it  only  as  a  distinc- 
tion of  occupations.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
about  50  families  of  Jain-Brahmans  in  Mysore, 
but  on  the  whole  it  seems  that  the  sect  has 
found  the  largest  number  of  votaries  among 
the  ancient  Vaisyas.  Jain  priests  never  marry, 
but  lead  a  aadkv  or  pure  ascetic  life.  Widows 
never  remarry.  The  men  are  generally  well 
educated,  bnt  the  women  are  kept  in  igno- 
rance.   Young  widows,  however,  commonly  de- 
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vote  themselves  to  the  priests,  with  whom  they 
live,  and  from  whom  they  learn  to  read  the  sor 
cred  books  of  their  religion,  whereby  they  be- 
come in  fact  like  priestesses.  The  priests  and 
strict  Jains  are  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid 
destruction  of  animal  life.  They  move  about 
with  a  cloth  over  their  mouths  to  prevent  in- 
sects from  entering;  they  use  constantly  a 
small  brush  or  broom  to  sweep  aside  all  living 
creatures;  and  they  never  partake  of  stale 
food,  lest  in  the  interval  since  its  cooking  ani- 
malcules may  have  formed  in  it. — See  Elliot, 
"On  the  Characteristics  of  the  Population  of 
India"  (London,  1869),  and  Wunn,  J)ie  Ge- 
acMchte  der  Indmhen  Eeligion  (Basel,  1874). 

JAKOB,  Lodnig  Hdnridi  tod,  a  German  au- 
thor, born  atWettin,  near  Halle,  Feb.  36,  IVS9, 
died  at  Lauchstadt,  July  22,  1827.  In  1780  he 
was  appointed  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  in 
HaUe,  and  in  1791  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  university.  He  was  very  popular  as  a 
lecturer  on  metaphysics,  but  after  1800  turned 
his  attention  especially  to  political  economy. 
When  the  university  of  Halle  was  broken  up 
by  Napoleon,  he  went  to  Kharkov  in  Russia 
as  professor  of  political  sciences.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  member  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  suggest  reforms  in  the  finances 
of  the  empire,  and  received  various  tokens  of 
regard  from  Alexander  I.  He  was  soon  after 
appointed  chief  reviser  of  the  criminal  laws, 
and  received  a  place  in  the  department  of 
finance.  In  1816  he  returned  to  Halle  as  pro- 
fessor of  political  science.  A  fourth  edition 
of  his  Orundrias  der  dUgemeinen  Logik  ap- 
peared in  1800 ;  of  his  GnmdTui  der  Erfakr- 
yngseeelenlehre  in  1810 ;  and  a  tlrird  edition 
of  his  Leh^hueh  der  NattonalohmomieialSiS. 
Prof.  Jakob  was  the  father  of  "Talvj,"  the 
wife  of  the  late  Prof.  Edward  Eobinson, 

JAL,  Angiste,  a  French  author,  bora  in  Ly- 
ons, April  13,  1795.  He  became  known  as  the  . 
author  of  numerous  works  on  art,  and  especial- 
ly on  mai'itime  arohieology,  including  Ss^n^  de 
la  me  mOfriUme  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1832) ;  ArehS- 
ologie  fiavale  (2  vols.,  1839) ;  Gloseaire  na/u- 
Uque,  which  obtained  the  second  Gobert  prize 
(1848) ;  and  La  flotu  de  Cesar  (1861).  He 
published  in  ISM  BieUoniiavre  critique  de  iia- 
graphie  et  d'Autoire,  with  the  view  of  revising 
errors  and  of  filling  up  gaps  in  cyclopaadias. 

JALABERT,  Cbuhs  Fnnf^  a  French  paints 
er,  bom  in  Nlmes  in  1819.  He  studied  under 
Paul  Delaroche  and  in  Italy,  executing  there 
his  famous  picture  of  "Virgil  reading  his 
Georgics  to  ilseenas  in  presence  of  Horace 
and  Varus,"  which  he  eshibited  in  1847,  and 
which  is  in  the  Lusembourg.  His  "  St^  Luke  " 
(1853)  is  at  Sevres,  and  his  "Annunciation" 
(1853)  is  in  the  ministry  of  state.  He  excels 
both  as  a  religious  and  as  a  genre  and  land- 
scape painter.  His  works  include  "The  Eare- 
well  of  Eomeo  and  Juliet,"  "Eaphael  at  work 
on  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,"  "  Christ  walk- 
ing on  the  Sea,"  "  Villanella"  (a  Roman  land- 
scape), and  many  female  portraits. 
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JALIP,  a  well  known  purgative  drug,  first 
introduced  into  Eagiand  from  Mexico  in  1809. 
The  plant  grows  wild  near  tlie  city  of  Jaiapa, 
and  was  known  to  ttie  Mesicans  as  purga  As 
Jaiapa;  that  city  being  the  point  of  export, 
the  drug  retains  its  name,  being  known  in  the 
pharmacopeias  as  ja^fS  sud  'i  commei'ce  and 
popiilarly  aa  jalap.  ITie  drug  was  in  use  for 
over  two  centuries  before  the  plant  which  fur- 
nishes it  was  known ;  at  one  time  it  was  sup- 
posed to  he  the  root  of  a  species  of  inirabilis, 
now  common  in  our  gardens  aa  the  four-o'clock, 
and  this  was  called  M.  Jaiapa,  a  name  which 
it  yet  retains.  The  true  jalap  plant  was  first 
described  by  Nuttall  in  the  "American  Jour- 
nal of  Medical  Sciences  "  for  February,  1830 ; 
he  determined  it  to  belong  to  the  convolvulus 
family,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  ipomtea  Jaiapa. 
Aa  botanists  have  taken  different  views  of  the 
genera  of  cotmolvulaeem,  this  plant  has  been 
Stematcly  called  ipomaa  and  convohulua,  but 
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has  apparently  found  a  resting  place  in  exogo- 
mum,  a  genus  closely  related  to  both  of  these, 
and  is  the  B.  purgaoi  Bentham.  The  habit 
of  the  plant,  with  long  twining  stems,  is  much 
like  that  of  some  of  gard  n  p  a  of  ipo- 
inma  or  morning  gl  y  bnt,  as  w  )I  be  seen 
from  the  engraving  t  d  ft  rs  n  t  salvei- 
shaped  corolla  and  p  d  g  am  ns ;  the 
flowers  are  purplish  n  I  m  m  nt.  1  tbe  root 
is  perennial,  and,  ace  d  ng  t  th  e  of  the 
plflut,  differs  in  size  f  m  th  t  f  n  t  to  that 
of  an  orange ;  it  is  m  h  t  p  haped  or 
oval,  estemaUy  brownish  and  white  within. 
The  plant  is  found  in  the  elevated  portions  of 
Mexico,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Jaiapa,  at 
an  altitude  of  about  6,CM)0  ft.  above  the  sea ; 
it  is  quite  hardy  in  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  might  without  doubt  be 
cultivated  in  the  aouUiem  portions  of  the  TTni- 
ted  States ;  but  as  medicinal  plants  are  affect- 
ed in  a  marked  degree  by  locality,  experiment 
only  could  decide  if  the  drug  would  be  equally 
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valuable  with  that  grown  in  its  native  habitat. 
Tlie  dried  root  is  the  drug  of  commerce,  and  it 
undergoes  no  other  prepai'ation  than  digging 
and  drying ;  the  smaller  roots  are  dried  entire ; 
the  largest  are  divided  longitudinally  or  trans- 
versely, Bometiraea  cut  in  dices,  while  those  of 
intermediate  size  are  gashed  with  vertical  or 
crosswire  inciaons,  evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  accelerating  the  drying.  The  dried  roots 
are  hard  and  heavy,  and,  if  of  good  quality, 
show  when  broken  an  nndulated  resinous  frac- 
ture, with  concentric  circles  of  yellowish  gray 
and  dark  brown  portions.  A  whitish,  mealy 
fi'acture  may  indicate  that  the  root  was  collect- 
ed at  an  improper  season,  or  that  a  spurious 
root  has  been  substituted.  Jalap  has  a  heavy, 
rather  sweetish  odor,  and  on  acnd  disagreeable 
taste ;  it  forms  a  yellowish  gray  powder,  which 
is  irritating  when  inhaled  and  produces  sneez- 
ing and  coughing.  The  roots  are  often  worm- 
eaten,  but  aa  their  activity  depends  upon  a  res- 
in which  the  worms  leave  nntonched,  their 
value  for  making  extract  is  not  impdred, 
though  if  such  roots  were  used  for  powdering 
the  activity  of  the  drug  might  be  unduly  in- 
creased.— Jalap  when  treated  with  alcohol 
yields  about  17  per  cent,  of  resin,  which  is 
found  to  consist  of  two  distinct  resins ;  one  of 
these,  to  which  the  name  of  jalapine  has  been 
given,  is  hard  and  insoluble  in  ether;  the  oth- 
er, jalapic  acid,  is  soluble  in  ether,  is  soft,  and 
has  the  peculiar  odor  of  jalap.  Besides  these 
resins,  tiie  drug  oontains  sugar,  a  brown  ex- 
tractive soluble  in  water,  gum,  starch,  and 
other  inert  matters.  In  the  powdering  of  this, 
as  of  other  drugs,  there  is  an  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  adulteration,  and  those  who  purchase 
the  ordinary  powdered  jalap  of  commerce  get 
a  large  proportion  of  sawdust,  old  ship  bread, 
and  the  like ;  and  what  is  known  as  "  over- 
grown jalap"  or  "male  jalap,"  the  root  of 
ipotnma  Orizahemu,  a  very  feebly  active  purge, 
is  often  sold  for  grinding.  Hassall  found  that 
nearly  half  the  samples  sold  in  London  were 
thus  adulterated.  The  extract  of  jalap  is  pre- 
pared by  first  exhausting  the  root  with  alco- 
hol, and  then  with  water ;  after  distilling  off 
the  alcohol  from  the  tincture,  and  evaporating 
the  watery  infusion,  the  two  are  mixed  and 
evaporated  to  form  an  extract ;  this  has  all  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  root,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  half  the  dose.  The  resin  of  jalap  is 
obtained  by  exhausting  the  root  with  alcohol 
by  percolation,  distilling  off  the  greater  part 
of  me  alcohol,  and  dropping  the  concentrated 
tincture  thus  obtained  into  water,  to  precipi- 
tate the  resin,  which  is  afterward  dried  and 
powdered.  This  preparation  is  very  active, 
and  its  dose  is  one  fifth  or  less  of  that  of  the 
powdered  drug.  From  its  action  as  a  hydro- 
gogue  the  drug  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
treatment  of  dropsy,  and  is  commonly  com- 
bined, when  thus  exhibited,  with  bitartrate  of 
potassa.  In  the  form  of  a  powder  and  mixed 
with  calomel,  it  has  been  a  popniar  prescrip- 
tion in  the  United  States  in  bilious  fever  and 
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congestion  of  the  liver,  tho  usual  doae  being 
about  10  grains'of  each,  thongh  in  the  southern 
States  double  this  quantity  is  often  giren. 

JAUPl,  a  town 'of  Mexico,  in  l£e  state  of 
Vera  Cruz,  140  m.  E.  of  the  city  of  Mexico ; 
pop.  about  10,000.  It  is  sitnated  on  the  slope 
of  the  Cerro  Maouiltepec,  4,DO0  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  many  of  the  streets  are  very  steep. 
The  houses  are  substantially  built,  frequently 
of  two  stories.  There  are  several  ohurcbes 
and  convents,  one  of  the  latter  dating  from 
the  time  of  Oortes.  The  hospital  of  &m  Juan 
de  Dios  is  oae  of  the  oldest  Spanish  structures 
in  the  country.  There  is  a  home  for  indigent 
females,  and  a  number  of  pnblic  and  private 
schocis  Among  the  productions  of  the  snr 
roundup  country  is  the  oogonium  Jalapa  or 
jalap  plant  The^reit  staples  are  lone\  and 
wm  the  hitter  tenf,  here  ehl  r  1  t  r  t 
perfect  on      The    silkworm  1 


ducel  with  mi&h  •<i<icefl9  and  t<i I aoco  little 
infcnor  to  tbi.  finest  Cuban  is  extonsivelv 
grown  There  are  numerous  pottenes  and 
several  tanneries  and  cigar  factories  Jalapa, 
with  a  mild  and  salubrious  climate,  far  above 
tiie  yellow  fever  region,  is  the  favorite  resort 
of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  coast.  ■ 

JILEI,  Jean  Lonls  HiMhs,  a  French  sculptor, 
bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  S7,  1803,  died  there  in 
1886.  Ho  was  a  pupil  of  Pierre  Oartillier,  and 
obtained  in  1837  the  highest  academical  prize 
for  his  bust  of  Mucins  Scsevola,  enabling  him 
to  Btndy  MX  years  in  Italy.  After  his  return 
to  Paris  he  eseouted  many  works  for  the  Ver- 
sailles museum  and  the  Luxembourg.  Among 
his  best  statnes  are  those  representing  ''Pu- 
dor"  and  "Prayer."  He  succeeded  David 
d'Angers  in  1856  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts, 
and  shortly  before  his  death  he  was  employed 
upon  statuary  for  the  new  palace  of  justice. 

JALISCO,  a  maritime  state  of  Mexico,  border- 
ing on  Sinaloa,  Durango,  Zacatccas,  Guanajua- 


to, Michoacan,  Colima,  and  the  Pacific ;  area, 
48,967  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869,  924,580.  This 
state,  which  in  colonial  times  was  known  as 
the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galieia,  is  divided  into 


The  face  of  the  country  is  irr^ular,  being 
traversed  from  S.  to  N".  by  the  chain'  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  the  principal  mountains  beii^ 
those  of  Tapalpa  and  Tigre  in  Sayula,  and  in 
the  south  the  Nevado  and  the  Volcan  de  Colima, 
which  last  has  an  elevation  of  about  12,000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Deep  and  vast  ravines  abound 
in  the  mountainous  portions.  On  either  side 
of  the  'Sierra  Madre  are  beautiful  valleys 
watered  by  numerous  nvei's,  the  largest  of 
wl  ich  the  Lerma  or  Eio  Grande  de  Santiago, 
II  wi  M"  W  fron  Like  Chapala  to  the  sea; 
i  ut  it  rise's  in  Ldko  LuTma  m  the  state  of  Mex- 
ico and  has  a  length  of 
too  m.  There  are  nu- 
merous cascades  in  its 
course,  many  of  which 
are  very  picturesque. 
Other  rivers  are  the 
Verde,  Lagos,  Ameca, 
Ayuguila,  San  Pedro, 
Tepc,  Acaponeta,  Je- 
rez and  Caflas.  Of  the 
lakes,  tbat  of  Ohapala, 
9  )  m.  long  and  10  to  85 
m  wide,  is  the  largest ; 
•^ajula  and  Magdalena, 
though  smaller,  are  no- 
table for  the  quantity 
f  delicious  flsh  which 
they  contain ;  Mesoalti- 
t<in  little  inferior  in  size 
to  Cliapala,  is  rather  an 
irm  of  the  sea  than  a 
1  ike  The  climate  is  in , 
i:;eneral  cold  in  Lagos, 
Li  Barca,  and  Colotlan, 
mil  1  m  Guad  daj  vk  and  Etzatlan,  and  extreme- 
ly hot  and  unhealthv  m  the  coast  re^on.  Tlie 
sod  IS  fertile  the  arboreal  \  egetation  luxuriant, 
and  the  \  aneties  of  useful  and  precious  timbers 
very  great.  Wheat  and  barley  are  abundantly 
produced,  as  are  also  maize,  the  beans  called 
frijoles,  capsicum,  and  garbanzos;  and  cotton, 
the  sugar  cane,  cacao,  and  tobacco  thrive  welL 
The  fruits  include  those  of  the  torrid  and  tem- 
perate zones.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  mercury,  and 
copper  are  found.  Many  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  are  now  abandoned.  Education  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition'  there  is  a  univei-sity  in 
the  capital,  and  schools  in  all  the  other  towns. 
JIHAICA  (Indian  Xaimaca,  island  of  springs), 
one  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  and  the  largest  and 
richest  of  the  British  West  India  islands,  in 
the  Caribbean  sea,  89  m.  8.  of  Cuba,  118  W. 
8.  W.  of  Hayti,  and  570  H".  by  E.  of  the  isth- 
mus of  Panama,  between  lat.  17"  46'  and  18° 
30'  N.,  and  Ion.  78°  13'  and  78°  30'  W.  Its 
lecgth,  from  Morant  Point  E.  to 
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South  Negril  W.,  is  145  m. ;  ani! 
breadth,  from  Riobueno  H".  to  Portland  Point 
S.,  68  m.  It  has  an  area  of  4,260  sq.  m.,  or 
with  the  Caicoa  and  Turks  islands  (annexed 
to  Jamaica  by  act  of  parliament  in  1873), 
4,473  sq.  m.  The  population  in  1871  was 
609,164,  of  whom  13,101  were  white,  101,346 
colored,  and  391,707  black,  the  last  being 
mostly  liberated  slaves  and  tlieir  descendants. 
Some  thousands  of  coolies  have  been  imported 
from  Calcutta.  The  coast  is  deeply  indented 
in  many  parts,  especially  at  the  eastern  end, 
forming  from  50  to  eO  bays  and  creeks,  which 
afford  more  or  less  shelter  to  shipping,  and 
abont  30  harbors.  The  principal  ports  are 
Kingston  (the  lat^est),  at  the  head  of  a  fine  and 
narrow  bay,  defended  by  two  forts,  but  the 
entrance  to  which  ia  considerably  narrowed 
by  sand  banks ;  Korant,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  also  a  good  port,  but  having  a  still  nar- 
rower channS  than  Kington,  and  being  ex- 
posed to  the  S.  and  V.  winds,  here  sometimes 
very  violent ;  Port  Boyal,  on  the  extremity  of 
a  tongue  of  land  bordering  Kingston  hay,  with 
a  naval  arsenal  and  hospital,  and  bemg  the 
station  for  British  ships  of  war ;  Black  Eiver 
and  Savana-la-Maiv  on  Bluefields  bay,  all  of 
which  are  on  the  S.  coast;  and  Montego  bay, 
Falmouth,  St.  Ann,  Port  Maria,  and  Annotto 
bay,  and  Port  Antonio,  on  the  K.  coast.  All 
the  porta  here  mentioned  are  free.  8.  E.  of 
Jamaica  are  the  Morant  keys,  and  due  8.,  at 
a  distance  of  some  40  m.,  are  other  keys,  and 
Pedro  hank,  little  inferior  in  length  and  area, 
and  parallel  to  the  island. — Although  the  sur- 
face ia  extremely  irregular,  only  the  E.  por- 
tion of  the  island  can  he  called  mountainous. 
Three  small  ridges  of  monntdns  from  a  com- 
mon knot  in  the  west  trend  divei^ntly  east- 
ward to  about  the  middle  of  the  islmd,  beyond 
which  point  the  middle  ridge  alone  extends  to 
the  extreme  east,  rising  to  an  average  eleva- 
tion of  6,000  fL,  and  ramifying  to  sudi  at  ex- 
tent as  to  cover  almost  the  whole  of  this  end, 
being  collectively  designated  as  the  Bine  moun- 
tains; the  culminating  point  atttuns  a  height 
of  nearly  8,000  ft.  The  middle  range  is  re- 
markable for  the  edge-like  form  of  its  i3rest, 
rarely  exceeding  three  to  four  yards  in  width, 
and  the  sections  of  conntry  it  separates  present 
very  different  aspects.  That  to  the  north,  with 
a  surface  gradually  rising  from  the  coast,  ia 
intersected  by  low  hills  clothed  with  pimento 
groves,  and  beautiful  valleys  watered  by  num- 
berless streams ;  while  to  tiie  south  the  moun- 
tdns  in  many  places  reach  down  to  the  very 
coast  in  frowning  and  inaccessible  cliffs,  by 
which  shipping  is  more  thoroughly  sheltered 
here  tlian  in  the  ports  on  the  N.  coast.  The 
valleys,  thou^  numerous,  are  of  inconsiderable 
extent,  and  occupy  little  more  than  one  tenth 
of  the  area  of  the  island.  The  largest  is  the 
plain  of  Lignanea,  80  m,  long  by  5  m,  wide, 
extending  on  the  S,  side  from  a  few  mQes  E. 
of  Kingston  to  some  distance  W.  of  Old  Har- 
bor,   Other  plains  are  those  of  Vere  and  Mile 
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Gully  on  the  same  side,  mostly  devott'd  to  pas- 
ture grounds.  To  the  nortli  and  east  are  the 
fertile  plains  of  Thomas  in  tlie  Yale  and  the 
Vale  of  Bath,  both  covered  with  sugar  planta- 
tions. In  the  west  are  the  plains  of  Savana- 
la-Mar,  Pedro,  and  others,  chiefly  swampy; 
but  those  of  the  northwest  are  dry  and  fertile, 
and  bordered  by  low  hills  clothed  with  a  luxu- 
riant forest  vegetation.  Large  caverns  occur 
in  various  localities.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Black  and  the  Minho,  both  on  the  S.  side ;  the 
former  is  navigable  by  small  flat-bottomed 
craft  and  canoes  some  80  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Numerous  other  sti-eams  descend  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea  on  all  sides,  many  of 
which  form  fine  cascades;  and  not  a  few  are 
■utilized  for  irrigation  and  to  furnish  motive 
power  for  a  large  number  of  mills.— Limestone, 
containing  numerous  shells,  is  the  pcedominant 
geological  formation  of  the  island,  although 
quartz,  rook  spar,  and  micaceous  schist  occur 
in  several  directions.  There  are  records  of  the 
Spaniards  havii^  in  early  times  worked  silver 
and  copper  miaea ;  hut  mining  is  at  present 
entirely  neglected,  although  lead  is  known  to 
exist  in  large  quantities,  with  perhaps  some 
iron  and  antimony  ores, — The  climate  in  the 
low  re^ons  is  essentially  tropical,  the  average 
temperature  being  72°  F,,  and  the  maximum 
100  ;  but  the  sea  breeze  (called  "  the  doctor  ") 
during  the  day,  and  the  land  breeze  at  night, 
temper  to  a  considerable  d^ree  the  excesaive 
heat  In  the  elevated  districts  the  thermome- 
ter ranges  from  46°  to  70°,  and  the  atmosphere 
is  mild  and  agreeable.  In  few  parts  of  the 
world  does  so  slight  an  elevation  produce  so 
great  a  modifying  effect  upon  the  heat  as  in 
Jamaica ;  at  about  2,600  ft.  above  the  sea,  the 
fevers,  dysenteries,  and  other  maladies  which 
usually  prevail  along  the  coast  are  unknown. 
The  rainy  seasons,  comprising  the  months  of 
April,  May,  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber, are  usually  preceded  by  the  cessation  of  the 
day  and  night  breezes,  when  the  atmosphere 
becomes  oppressive,  and  almost  insupportable 
for  Europeans.  Heavy  rain  falls  every  day 
during  these  seasons,  and  is  often  accompanied 
by  terrific  thunder  and  lightning,  and  violent 
gusts  of  wind  from  the  north.  The  annual 
rainfall  is  about  50  inches,  though  the  aver- 
age ia  becoming  gradually  less  as  the  work 
of  felling  the  forests  advances.  Yellow  fever, 
smallpox,  cholera,  end  typhus  fever  are  par- 
ticularly fatal  on  the  coaste,  and  in  the  low 
grounds  generally,  the  first  returning  every 
year.  Hurricanes,  in  the  summer  months,  be- 
tween the  rMuy  seasons,  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  commonly  of  great  violence.  Not^ 
withstanding  the  absence  of  volcanoes,  although 
there  are  some  signs  of  their  former  existence, 
Jamaica  has  been  visited  several  times  by  tre- 
mendous earthquakes,  one  of  which,  in  1693, 
expended  over  the  whole  island,  rending  the 
surface  and  swdlowing  up  large  numbers  of 
people,  and  engulfing  many  of  the  houses  o£ 
Port  Royal  with  their  inmates  to  a  depth  of  60. 
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ft  in  the  sea.  The  bnildings,  still  standing  as 
they  had  sunk,  were  visible  in  clear  weather 
as  late  as  188S,  The  town  ot  Savana-ia-Mar 
was  also  completely  destroyed  in  1780  by  a 
hurricane,  which  swept  most  of  the  honaea 
with  their  occupants  into  the  sea. — The  soil  is 
not  ao  fertile  as  that  of  most  of  the  other  West 
India  islands.  In  the  north  a  chalky  marl  is 
the  preyaiiii^  character ;  while  to  the  weat  and 
sontn  the  so-oalled  Jamaica  brick  mould  pre- 
dominates, analogons  to  the  warm  yellow 
mould  of  Cuba,  ao  favorable  to  the  production 
of  the  sugar  cane.  Wberever  this  aoil  exists 
sugar  plantations  abound,  but  both  labor  and 
manure  are  easential  to  their  productiTeness, 
Kext  in  importance  to  sugar  culture  ia  that 
of  pimento,  to  which  eitensive  tracts  are  <i»- 
voted ;  the  coifee  yield  is  on  the  increase ;  ca- 
cao, arrowroot,  indigo,  ginger,  and  turmeric 
are  likewise  cultivated,  but  the  last  only  in 
small  quantities  by  the  negroes  for  their  own 
use.  Kaize  yields  abundant  harvests  twice  and 
even  thrice  3  year  in  all  parts  of  the  island; 
and  Guinea  corn  is  grown  in  several  districts. 
Yams,  cassava,  batatas  or  sweet  potatoes,  and 
other  articles  designated  as  "  gronnd  fruit,"  are 
plentiful.  In  the  higher  districts  grow  cala- 
vances  (a  species  of  pea  used  by  the  negroes), 
and  several  species  of  European  garden  vege- 
tables. The  fruits  include  nearly  all  the  tropi- 
cal varieties,  especially  the  plantain,  which 
forms  an  important  element  of  food  for  the 
colored  classes.  Of  European  fruits,  the  orange, 
lime,  lemon,  and  vine  were  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards ;  but  only  the  last  thrives  here.  Re- 
peated attempts  to  introduce  cotton  cvdture 
have  proved  unsnccessful,  owing  in  part  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  bnt  chiefly  to  the 
scarcity  and  the  enhanced  price  of  labor, 
which  two  ciroumstancea  render  abortive  all 
undertakings  requiring  the  immediate  applica- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  hands.  The  cinchona 
tree,  acclimated  of  late  years,  is  now  cultivated 
with  much  profit;  and  the  same  maybe  add 
of  cinnamon.  Among  the  most  precious  forest 
productions  are  the  breadfruit  tree,  mahogany, 
cedar,  ironwood,  greenheart,  and  other  cabinet 
woods;  the  principal  palms  are  the  cabbf^ 
palm  and  the  cocoanut  tree ;  the  lignumvitie  or 
gudacam  abounds ;  the  cotton  tree  attains  im- 
menae  proportions,  and  is  used  for  making  ca- 
noes; the  bamboo  grows  wild  and  is  cultiva- 
ted;- fustic,  Brazil  wood,  logwood,  and  some 
kindred  species  ai'c  likewise  plentifuL  Guinea 
grass  here  grows  with  great  luxuriance,  and 
most  of  the  grazing  farms  are  covered  with  it. 
Nnraerona  herds  of  cattle  and  droves  of  mnlea 
are  reared;  the  latter  and  osen  are  esclnsively 
devoted  to  labor  on  the  farms,  for  the  horsea, 
reaembling  the  other  hardy  breeds  of  the  W^t 
Indies,  are  mostly  kept  for  saddle  and  harness 
use.  Sheep  and  swine  are  numerons ;  and  the 
various  barnyard  fowls  and  pigeons  are  very 
ion.  Of  the  many  wild  animals  which 
peopled  the  Jamaica  forests,  the  agouti 
ame  species  of  monkey  alone  remain,  with 


one  or  two  varieties  of  rata,  which  are  ex- 
tremely nnmeroua  in  every  part  of  the  ialand, 
and  destructive  of  the  sugar  cane.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  lizards,  the  largest  of  which, 
the  iguana,  is  commonly  eaten  by  the  lower 
classes.  Alligatora  abound  in  every  stream. 
The  land  crab,  here  very  common,  coming 
down  in  myriada  from  the  mountdna  to  the 
seacoast  in  the  autumn  montha,  ia  esteemed  as 
a  delicacy.  The  wild  birds  include  ringdoves, 
parrots,  and  others  of  brilliant  plumage;  and. 
the  rice  bird  visits  the  island  every  year  in  pro- 
digious numbers. — The  chief  induatriea  are  ag- 
riculture and  the  manufacture  of  rum,  cotton 
fabrics,  candles,  and  other  commodities.  The 
chief  trade  of  the  ialand  ia  with  England.  The 
staples  of  export  are  augar,  ram,  coflee,  apicea, 
and  dyestufEs.  The  total  vdue  of  the  imports 
in  1871  amounted  to  $6,655,000,  and  that  of  the 
exports  to  $6,245,000.  Tlie  sugar  exported  in 
1870  was  80,747  hogsheads,  valued  at  $3,461.- 
040;  rum,  360  puncheons,  $1,182,790;  coffee, 
7,671,564  lbs.,  $1,189,950;  pimento,  6,243,- 
109  lbs.,  $148,420.  Next  in  order  of  impor- 
tance among  the  exports  stand  ginger,  rice, 
cotton  manufactures,  cocoannts,  cacao,  and 
beeswax.  Honey  to  the  value  of  over  $30,000 
was  exported  in  1870  to  the  United  States  and 
England.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  dl 
the  ports  of  the  ialand  in  1870  was  509  (of 
which  S53  were  British),  of  218,283  tons ;  the 
number  of  vessels  cleared  in  the  same  year  was 
580  (386  being  British),  of  215,759  tons.-^ra- 
maica  is  divided  into  three  counties:  Surrey 
on  the  east,  Comwdl  on  the  west,  and  Mid- 
dlesex, occupyii^  the  central  and  by  far  the 
largest  portion.  The  capitd  is  now  Kingston, 
having  replaced  aa  auch  the  neighboring  8pan- 
iah  Town,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail. 
The  government  is  administered  by  a  cap- 
tain general  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the 
legislative  power  ia  vested  in  a  house  of  aa- 
seiflbly  composed  of  47  members.  Tlie  revenue 
of  the  ialand  in  1871  amounted  to  $3,175,000, 
and  the  expenditures  to  |2,110,000.  The  cost 
of  the  Colony  to  the  mother  country  in  1867- 
'8  was  $724,750,  an  expense  which,  however, 
appears  to  diminish  from  year  to  year.  The 
cost  of  the  military  station  in  1872-'S  amoimt- 
ed  to  $389,356,  the  number  of  troops  being 
nanally  2,000,  eiclnaive  of  the  insular  militia, 
which  latter  is  at  present  not  very  numerous. 
The  pnbho  debt  of  the  island  in  1871  was 
$388,000.  Education  has  ever  been  a  subject 
of  interest  in  Jamdoa,  and  the  number  of  pub- 
lic schools  is  increased  dmost  every  year,  the 


._approximatelyasfollows:  Church  of  England, 
95 ;  "Wealeyan  Methodist,  80 ;  United  Methodist 
free  church,  18;  Jamdoa  Baptist  nnion,  60; 
Jamdca  Wesleyan  Methodist  association,  13; 
London  mission  society,  17;  Moravian  mission, 
15;  Roman  Catholic,  8;  United  Presbyterian, 
30;  American  mission,  5;  Jewish,  1.  The 
number  of  Epiacopaliana  is  about  40,000 ;  Wes- 
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leyans,  85,000 ;  Jamaica  Baptists,  30,000 ;  the 
other  aecte  being  mnch  inferior  in  numberi.— 
Jamjuca  was  discovered  on  May  3,  1494,  bj 
Oolambua,  who  named  it  St.  Jago  or  Santiago, 
in  honor  of  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  The 
first  Spanish  settlement  was  made  by  Juan  de 
Eaquibal  in  1509 ;  bat  the  colony  was  captured 
Jan.  29, 1597,  bj  an  English  sqaadron  under 
Sir  Anthony  Shirley.  After  having  been  re- 
gained by  the  Spaniards,  it  was  again  wrested 
from  them  by  the  English  under  Admiral  Penn 
and  Gen.  Venables,  May  3, 1655;  since  which 
time  it  haa  belonged  to  England.  The  island 
■was  placed  in  1681  under  a  governor  and  a 
connoil  of  12  appointed  by  lie  crown;  and 
Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  July  18,  1670, 
reeognized  tlie  right  of  Great  Britain  to  Ja- 
maica. Four  years  later  the  population  was 
augmented  by  the  advent  of  1,200  colonists 
from  Sui'inam.  In  1728  the  constitution  of 
Jamaica  was  passed.  In  17i5  a  conspiracy  of 
900  slaves  for  the  total  destruction  of  tiie  whit* 
inhabitants  was  discovered  in  time  to  prevent 
slaughter,  and  the  conspirators  were  punished 
with  mnch  severity.  A  tribe  of  the  Maroons 
(fugitive  slaves),  having  been  permitted  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  the  northern  part,  rose 
in  revolt  in  1795,  but  were  finally  brought  un- 
der subjection  in  the  follovring  year.  In  1807 
the  slave  trade  was  abolished,  and  the  act  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  was  passed  in  1833. 
After  the  latter  event,  the  blacks,  who  had 
formerly  been  provided  with  lodgings  and  a 
piece  of  ground  rent  free,  were  compelled  to 
pay  rent,  the  enhanced  rate  of  which  as  well  aa 
the  means  used  for  ita  collection  caused  great 
dissatisfaction  among  the  African  population, 
who  now  grew  inattentive  and  unwilling  to 
cultivate  the  land  of  the  proprietors.  Revolts 
were  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  it  is  .estima- 
ted that  no  fewer  than  653  sugar  and  456 
coffee  estates  were  abandoned  and  the  works 
entirely  suspended  from  1838  to  1841.  Aflairs 
continued  in  this  disturbed  and  unsettled  state 
til]  October,  1865,  when  a  general  uprising  of 
the  natives  occurred,  in  which  tie  most  fear- 
ful atrocities  were  perpetrated.  The  rebellion 
was  suppressed  with  much  bloodshed.  A 
wealthy  mulatto  and  Baptist  preacher  named 
Gordon  was  tried  by  court  martial  for  com- 
plicity in  the  revolution,  and  promptly  execu- 
ted; and  numbers  were  taken  in  flight,  sum- 
marily tried  and  hanged,  or  shot  by  the  pur- 
suing troops.  Governor  Eyre  was  recced, 
Dec  11;  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  distui'bance,  A 
charge  of  murder  was  brought  by  an  associa- 
tion against  the  ex-governor  and  two  military 
officers  who  had  been  stationed  under  him  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak;  but  the  bill  of  in- 
dictment was  immediately  thrown  oat  by  the 
grand  jury.— See  "  History  of  Jamaica,  from 
its  Discovery  to  the  Present  Time,"  by  W.  J, 
Gardner  (London,  1878). 

JiMAICi,  a  town  of  Queens  oo..  New  York, 
on  Jamdca  bay,  an  inlet  on  the  S.  side  of  Long 
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Island,  including  the  village  and  county  seat  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  South  Side  and  Long 
Island  rdlroadfl,  about  10  m,  E.  of  Brooklyn 
city  hall ;  pop.  of  the  town  in  1870,  7,745 ;  of 
the  village,  3,791.  The  village  was  incorpora- 
ted in  1814.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  a  fire 
department,  and  is  the  residence  of  many  per- 
sons doing  business  in  New  York.  It  contains 
a  large  town  hall,  several  hotels,  two  academies, 
four  weekly  newspapers  (one  German),  and  six 
churches. 

JdHlLTICAi  a  collection  of  ruins  in  Hondu- 
ras, 20  m.  F.  of  Oomayagua.  They  consist  of 
a  series  of  reotangnlar  tumuli  faced  with  stones, 
and  ascended  by  flights  of  steps,  supporting  the 
remains  of  what  appear  to  have  been  ancient 
edifices.  The  principal  tumulus  stands  on  a 
broad  terrace  paved  with  stones,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  smaller  mounds  regularly  placed. 
The  adjacent  valley  is  fall  of  remains,  ana  many 
vases  skilfully  wrought  and  beautituliy  painted, 
besides  various  articles  of  sculpture  well  execu- 
ted, are  found  in  making  excavations.  Both 
ruins  and  vases  resemble  those  found  at  Oopan. 

JAIIIE&  a  S.  E.  county  of  Tennessee,  border- 
ing on  Georgia,  and  bounded  N.  W.  by  the 
Tennessee  river,  formed  since  the  census  of 
1870;  area,  about  200  bc[.  m.  The  surface  is 
somewhat  mountainous;  the  soil  is  generally 
fertile.  Coal  and  iron  are  found.  Tlie  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  railroad 
crosses  it.  The  assessed  value  of  property  in 
1871  was  $801,093.    Capital,  Ooltewah. 

JAHES  I>,  king  of  Scotland,  and  third  mon- 
arch of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  bom  in  Dunferm- 
line about  1394,  assassinated  in  Perth,  Feb.  21, 
1487.  He  was  the  son  of  Eobert  III.  and  An- 
nabella  Drummond.  He  became  heir  to  the 
crown  on  the  murder  of  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  Rothsay.  His  education  was  intrusted  to 
the  bishop  of  St  Andrews ;  but  in  1405  it  was 
determined  to  send  him  to  France,  and  on  his 
way  there  the  ship  was  taken  by  an  English 
man-of-war.  He  was  detained  in  captivity  19 
years,  chiefly  in  Windsor  caaUe,  but  both  Henry 
IV.  and  Henry  V.  treated  him  well.  The  for- 
mer attended  liberally  to  his  education,  and 
the  latter  took  him  with  him  in  his  French 
campaigns.  In  a  political  sense  James's  edu- 
cation was  the  consequence  of  circumstances, 
and  he  could  not  have  passed  Jiis  youth  in  a 
better  school  for  a  monarch ;  but  he  was  de- 
tained too  long  from  his  kingdom  to  allow  of 
his  abilities  ana  knowledge  proving  greatly  use- 
ful to  his  subjects.  He  showed  poetical  powers 
of  no  mean  order,  and  his  writings  are  yet 
admired.  "The  King's  Quhair,"  or  "Book," 
was  written  while  he  resided  in  England ;  after 
his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  too  actively  en- 
gaged to  devote  much  time  to  poetryl  Robert 
III.  dying  in  1406,  his  captive  son  was  pro- 
cldm(^  king,  and  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Albany 
was  made  regent,  holding  the  office  until  his 
death  in  1419.  But  for  Albany's  intrigues 
James  would  have  been  sooner  restored  to  his 
throne.     Albany  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
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Murdoch,  who  might  hflve  transferred  the 
crown  to  his  branoh  of  the  Stuart  line  had  he 
possessed,  his  father's  talenta  and  nnscrupulous- 
ness.  The  Scotch  wore  then  the  allies  of  the 
French,  and  Henry  V.  took  James  to  France 
in  1417,  agreeing  to  restore  him  to  freedom  if 
he  should  prcTail  upon  those  of  his  subjects 
■who  were  in  France  b>  abstain  from  hostilities ; 
but  the  Scotch  refused  to  obey  a  king  who  was 
in  durance.  On  the  death  of  Heni^  V,  the 
new  government  of  England  resolyed  to  ^ye 
James  his  freedom,  on  condition  of  his  pajing 
£40,000  as  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  in  Eng- 
land. He  married  Joanna  Beaufort,  grand- 
daughter of  John  of  Gaunt  through  Oatliarine 
Swjnford,  and  niece  of  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
who,  seen  from  his  window  during  his  captivi- 
ty, had  inspired  the  "Quhair,"  He  reached 
Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of  li34,  and  immedi- 
ately commenced  that  vigorous  administration 
■which  had  become  necessary  through  the  bad 
government  of  his  predecessors.  Many  impor- 
tant legislative  acts  were  adopted.  He  perse- 
cuted die  Lollards,  and  proceeded  with  energy 
against  the  nobles,  whose  lawless  conduct  de- 
manded punishment.  Albany  and  two  of  his 
sons,  and  the  earl  of  Lennox,  were  executed ; 
and  soon  after  other  esecutiona  took  place,  of 
the  most  cruel  nature,  the  victims  being  mere- 
ly retainers,  who  believed  they  were  bound  to 
obey  their  fendal  superiors.  The  family  of 
Albany  was  popular,  and  their  deaths  made 
■  the  king  unpopular.  James  I.  revived  the 
connection  of  his  kingdom  ■with  France,  en- 
couraged the  clergy  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
nobility,  legidated  in  favor  of  trade,  labored 
for  the  restoration  of  order,  provided  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  maintained  the 
dignity  of  Scotland  against  the  designs  of  Eng- 
land. An  expedition  against  the  islemen  proved 
saceessful,  and  30O  robbera  were  executed.  Ho 
stripped  the  earl  of  March  of  his  earldom  and 
property,  which  alarmed  (he  nobility.  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him,  the  head  of 
which  was  Sir  Robert  Graham,  who  ■was  ac- 
tuated partly  by  personal  and  partly  by  political 
motives.  Sot  being  well  supported  by  his  as- 
sociates, he  was  baffled,  imj)risoned,  and  ban- 
ished, and  his  estates  were  seized.  In  the  high- 
lands, whither  he  had  fled,  he  formed  his  plans. 
His  only  associates  of  eminence  were  the  earl 
of  Athol  and  his  grandson.  Sir  Robert  Stew- 
art, the  latter  bang  the  king's  chamberlain. 
Through  tte  assistance  of  Stewart,  Graham  ob- 
tdned  access  to  the  king's  apartments,  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Dominicans  at  Perth,  and 
slew  him  ■with  his  own  hands,  but  not  until 
James  had  made  a  heroic  reastance,  though 
at  last  he  begged  his  hfe  of  the  assassin. 

JUnES  U^  king  of  Scotland,  only  son  of  the 
preceding  and  of  Joanna  Beaufort,  born  in 
1480,  killed  in  1400.  Being  but  a  child  when 
he  became  king,  his  mother  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  his  person  during  his  minority, 
and  the  earl  of  Douglas  lientenant  general  of 
the  kingdom.     The  government  was  really  in 


the  hands  of  Sir  William  Crichton,  who  had 
been  made  chancellor  by  James  I. ;  and  next 
to  him  was  Sir  Alexander  Livingston,  another 
of  the  late  king's  statesmen.  These  two  were 
rivals,  and  their  qnarrels  added  to  the  troubles 
of  the  country,  Archibald  of  Douglas  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Earl  William, 
an  arrogant  youth,  who  allowed  his  followers 
great  license;  and  he  and  his  brother  David 
were  put  to  death  by  Oriohton's  ordera.  The 
power  of  Crichton  and  Livingston  was  final- 
ly ended  through  the  successes  of  anottier  earl 
of  Douglas  in  144G,  the  king  having  assumed 
supreme  power  in  1444.  The  internal  condi- 
tion of  the  country  was  very  bad,  tlirongh  the 
feuds  of  the  nobles;  but  Douglas  upheld  its 
dignity  in  the  wars  with  England.  A  truce 
for  nine  years  had  been  made  with  England, 
Isut  in  1448  the  English  entered  Scotland,  and 
were  defeated  by  Douglas,  whose  brother  Or- 
mond  soon  after  won  Uie  battle  of  Sark.  The 
truce  was  then  renewed.  The  power  of  Doug- 
las was  now  on  the  decline,  "nie  king,  whose 
intellect  matured  early,  was  jealous  of  him, 
and,  luded  by  Crichton  and  by  Kenne'dy,  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  he  asserted  his  authori- 
ty with  extraordinary  vigor,  punishing  many 
of  the  nobles  and  Uieir  adherents.  In  1449 
James  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Gueldres.  Douglas  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Eome, 
and  during  his  absence  the  king  took  meaaures 
for  the  curtailment  of  his  power,  but  on  his 
return  he  received  marks  of  royal  favor.  He 
soon  left  the  court,  and  lived  as  an  independent 
sovereign  In  his  own  territories,  perpetrating 
many  acts  of  lawless  cruelty,  and  setting  the 
royal  authority  at  defiance.  Too  powerSil  to 
be  encountered  openly,  Douglas  now  became 
the  object  of  conspiracy.  A  reconciliation 
was  efteoted,  and  the  earl  visited  Stirling  cas- 
tle, where,  in  spite  of  his  safe-conduct,  he  was 
stabbed  by  Jomes,  and  then  slain  by  the  roytd 
attendMita.  In  the  wars  that  followed  the 
king  triumphed,  though  not  without  encoun- 
tering great  resistance,  and  the  main  branch 
of  the  Douglas  family  was  destroyed.  The 
king  sought  to  improve  the  eonditiom  of  the 
people,  and  the  legialarive  measures  of  his  reign 
were  often  as  liberal  as  the  cWaoter  of  the 
age  would  allow.  The  disputes  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  in  England, 
which  had  now  openly'  commenced,  affected 
Scotland.  In  3459,  in  a  treaty  between  James 
n.  and  Henry  YL,  the  former  agreed  to  sup- 
port the  Lancastrians,  in  consideration  of  re- 
ceiving in  return  portions  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, including  Durham  and  Narthumberland. 
James  entered  England  at  the  head  of  60,000 
men,  but  his  array  committed  such  ravages 
that  Henry  prevailed  upon  him  to  withdraw. 
In  1460  he  renewed  the  war,  not  with  Eng- 
land, but  with  the  Yorkists,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  frontier  fortress  of  Roxburgh,  which  the 
English  had  held  since  the  defeat  of  David 
Bruce  at  Durham.  While  the  king  was  ex- 
amining a  battery,  one  of  the  guns  burst,  and 
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a  fragment  struok  him-  in  the  groin,  canaing 
immediate  death.  This  event  occasioned  great 
grief,  and  the  aoldiers,  listening  to  the  appeal 
of  Ilia  widow,  persevered  in  tlie  aiege,  carried 
Eoxburgh  by  assault,  and  razed  it  to  tlie  ground. 
JIHES  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  of  Mary  of  Gueldres,  born  in  1153, 
murdered  in  1488.  He  was  crowned  at  Kelso 
monastery,  and  as  his  mother  was  a  woman  of 
vigorona  capacity,  it  was  hoped  that  his  minor- 
ity would  not  prove  so  disastrous  as  that  of  his 
father  had  been;  but  a  variety  of  circomstances 
overclouded  the  fair  i>epnning  of  this  reign, 
and  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
in  Scotch  history.  The  triumph  of  the  York- 
ists in  England  was  adverse  to  Scotch  interests, 
as  they  were  identified  with  those  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  Henry  VI.  and  his  family  took 
refuge  in  Scotland  after  the  battle  of  Towton 
had  confirmed  Edward  IV.  in  possession  of  the 
English  crown.  Edward  showed  a  desire  to 
be  on  friendly  temis  with  Scotland,  but  the 
Scotch  adhered  to  the  Lancastrians.  In  1462 
the  English  king  made  a  treaty  with  the  earl 
of  Boss  and  the  lord  of  the  isles,  and  the  ban- 
ished Douglases,  for  the  conquest  and  partition 
of  Scotland.  All  of  it  north  of  the  Forth  was 
to  be  divided  between  Doi^las,  Koss,  and  the 
lord  of  the  isles ;  and  Douglas  was  to  receive 
the  old  estates  of  his  house  in  the  south.  The 
lord  of  the  isles  was  to  become  Edward's  vas- 
sal. This  formidable  treaty  led  to  nothing. 
Boss  alone  acted  under  it.  He  called  himsdf 
king  of  the  Hebrides,  and  committed  some 
depredations,  hut  was  soon  assassinated.  "^ ' 
Scotch  nobility  were  now  divided  into 
parties,  the  old  lords  and  the  young  lords,  the 
former  favoring  the  house  of  Lancaster,  while 
the  otier  was  desirous  of  peace  with  England, 
which  implied  abandonment  of  Henry  VI.  The 
peace  party  triumphed,  the  Scotch  covenanting 
to  give  no  assistance  to  Henry  or  his  party. 
The  queen  mother  died  in  1463.  The  family 
of  Boyd  then  rose  to  power,  and  the  aristo- 
eratical  struggles  were  renewed.  Bishop  Ken- 
nedy, the  ablest  Scotch  statesman  of  that  age, 
who  had  long  been  in  the  service  of  the  crown, 
died  in  1466.  In  1469  James  married  the  prin- 
cess Margaret  of  Denmark,  through  which  al- 
liance the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  became 
permanent  possessions  of  Scotland.  The  Boyds 
fell  the  same  year,  their  estates  were  annexed 
to  the  crown,  and  the  Hamilton  family  rose. 
James  HI.  has  been  represented  as  weak  and 
vicious;  but  his  forei^  policy  and  internal 
le^slation  show  that  he  had  high  capacity  and 
sound  views.  Domestic  peace  and  an  alliance 
with  England,  the  two  things  most  desirable 
for  Scotland,  were  his  aims.  For  some  time 
after  he  assumed  power  he  was  successful,  hut 
the  warlike  and  ilUterate  aristocracy  hated  him 
for  his  love  of  peace  and  fondness  for  letters 
and  art.  The  king's  brothers,  Albany  and  Mar, 
headed  the  aristocracy,  hut  at  first  were  not 
hostile  to  the  monarch ;  but  Cochrane,  an  ar- 
chitect, one  of  the  king's  favorites,  caused  a 
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breach  between  him  and  his  brothers.  Albany 
fled  to  France,  and  Mar  lost  his  life,  in  what 
manner  is  not  known.  Troubles  occurred  with 
Ehglalid,  and  Albany  joined  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  who  promised  to  make  him  king  of 
Scotland,  for  which  he  was  to  render  homage. 
The  Scotch  aristocracy  took  advantage  of  the 
assemblage  of  a  great  feudal  army  against  the 
English,  seized  the  king  and  his  favorites,  and 
hung  the  latter,  including  Cochrane,  who  had 
been  made  earl  of  Mar,  without  trial.  The 
king  was  placed  in  Edinburgh  castle.  Albany 
was  reconciled  to  the  king,  and  became  lieu- 
tenant general.  The  struggle  was  i-epeatedly 
renewed,  the  king  being  often  successful.  The 
aristocracy,  fearful  of  the  result  of  the  contest, 
prevailed  upon  the  heir  apparent  Prince  James, 
then,  but  15  years  old,  to  j'oin  them.  In  1488 
the  royal  party  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Sauchie-bnrn,  near  Bannockbum,  and  the  king 
was  killed  in  his  flight  by  an  unknown  hand. 

JAMES  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  tlie 
preceding  and  of  Margaret  of  Denmark,  born 
March  17,  1472,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Elodden, 
Sept.  9, 161S.  He  was  crowned  at  Scone,  June 
26,  1488.  His  government  was  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  that  Scotland  ever  knew.  Un- 
like his  predecessors,  he  determined  to  rule  by 
the  aid  of  the  nobility,  and  not  to  seek  their 
humiliation.  Attempte  at  insurrection  were 
p-ut  down.  Aided  by  parhament,  the  king  car- 
ried many  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  country,  concerning  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. When  he  found  his  power  firmly  es- 
tablished he  withdrew  his  favor  from  the  men 
who  had  acted  with  him  against  his  father. 
Peace  was  made  with  England.  The  encroach- 
ments of  Rome  were  restrained.  Justice  was 
regularly  administered  in  the  lowlands;  and 
the  king  determined  that  the  highlands  should 
be  made  subject  to  law.  He  made  several  Jour- 
neys thither  and  to  the  isles,  successfully  as- 
serting the  royal  antliorify.  The  lord  of  the 
isles  endeavored  to  resist,  hut  was  stripped  of 
power  and  possessions.  When  Perkin  Warheck 
appearedj  claiming  to  be  the  second  son  of  Ed- 
ward rv.  of  Enpand,  James  supported  him, 
and  he  is  believed  to  have  been  an  original 
party  to  the  plot  that  brought  him  upon  the 
stage.  "Warbeok  visited  Scotland  in  1495,  aud 
was  royally  received.  James  gave  him  for  a 
wife  a  daughter  of  the  eari  of  Huntly,  a  near 
rdative  of  his  own.  He  invaded  England,  but 
this  was  injurious  to  Warbeek's  plans,  because 
of  the  hatred  felt  by  the  English  for  the  Scotch. 
The  latter  returned  home,  but  the  war  con- 
tinued. Henry  VH,  renewed  his  offer  to  give 
the  hani  of  his  daughter  Margaret  to  James, 
and  in  1497  Warbeck  left  Scotland,  when  a 
seven  years'  truce  was  agreed  upon.  James 
now  proceeded  to  complete  his  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  Scotland.  Commerce  aud  a 
navy  received  much  of  his  attention,  and  pros- 

Eered.  He  again  visited  the  north,  and  en- 
orced  the  law  in  the  highlands.  Learning  was 
favored  by  him,  and  literature  flourished.    In 
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deference  to  tlie  nobility,  is  married  tho  prin- 
cess Margaret  of  England,  Aug.  8,  160B.  The 
relations  between  Franc*  and  Scotland  became 
very  close,  which  offended  Henry  VII.  Print- 
ing was  introduced  into  Scotland  in  1507,  by 
Walter  Chapman,  one  of  the  king's  servants. 
Aft«r  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII,  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne  troubles  began,  which  ended  in  war 
in  1S13,  when  James  invaded  England,  and 
was  defeated  by  the  ear!  of  Surrey  at  Flodden. 
The  loss  of  the  battle  was  due  to  the  conduct 
of  the  king,  who,  from  exaggerated  notions  of 
chivalry,  gave  up  gi-eat  advantages  of  position, 
for  which  be  paid  with  his  life.  He  showed 
eminent  valor,  but  no  generalship. 

JIHES  v.,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  of  Margaret  Tudor,  bom  in  Lin- 
lithgow, April  10,  1512,  died  in  Falkland,  Deo. 
18, 1543.  He  waa  crowned  at  Scone,  and  his 
mother  became  regent.  Hia  minority  waa  a 
period  of  great  trouble,  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  his  mother,  ihe  rivalry  of  pai'ties,  the 
venality  and  violence  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  attempts  of  the  English  to  obtain  ascen- 
dancy. In  hia  17th  year  he  escaped  from  the 
Douglases,  who  then  had  possession  of  his  per- 
son, and  became  king  in  fact.  He  showed 
much  energy  in  repressing  the  troubles  on  the 
borders,  where  he  sent  several  chiefs  to  the 
gallows,  among  them  the  famons  John  Arm- 
strong. A  rebellion  in  the  Orkneys  was 
promptly  quelled ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  West- 
em  isles  were  induced  to  submit  to  the  king's 
authority  by  his  Arm  but  conciliatory  action. 
Other  measures  to  promote  tranquillity  were 
adopted ;  but  the  nobles  had  become  lawless 
and  licentious  during  the  regency,  so  that 
James  met  with  great  difficulties  in  his  en- 
deavors to  restore  peace  at  home,  and  some  of 
their  leaders  were  treated  with  severity.  The 
clergy  were  much  eatflcmed  by  him,  and  held 
the  principal  offices  of  state ;  facts  of  not  a  little 
consequence,  as  the  reformation  was  then  go- 
ing forward,  and  Scotland  was  affected  by  it. 
The  college  of  justice  was  established  in  1682, 
supposed  to  have  baon  modelled  on  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  and  sn^csted  by  the  advice  of 
.Gavin  Dunbar,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who 
had  been  the  king's  preceptor,  and  was  now 
chancellor ;  its  object  waa  to  remove  the  means 
of  oppression  from  the  hands  of  the  nobles. 
James  was  courted  by  foreign  powers.  Henry 
Vni.  wished  him  to  marry  his  daughter  Mary. 
Charles  V.  offered  him  his  sister,  the  late  qneen 
of  Hungary,  or  bis  niec«,  a  princess  of  Denmark. 
Francis  I.  favored  the  Ei^lish  alliance,  as  he 
and  Henry  were  at  tjiat  time  friends.  Border 
hostilities  made  it  difficult  for  England  and 
Scotiand  to  be  allies.  Henry  encouraged  Scotch 
rebels,  and  James  fdded  the  disaffected  Irish. 
In  1533,  under  French  mediation,  a  truce  was 
made,  which  was  converted  into  a  treaty  of 

Jaace  the  next  year.  Henry  made  James  a 
night  of  the  garter,  Francis  conferred  upon 
him  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  the  emperor 
that    of   the   golden   fleece,      Charles  made 
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another  futile  effort  to  marry  him  to  one  of 
his  nieces,  though  James  avowed  his  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  which  the  emperor  was 
chief.  He  persecuted  the  reformers,  burning 
some,  while  others  were  compelled  to  fly. 
Henry  VIII.  urged  his  nepheji'  to  side  with 
him  in  his  contest  witii  Eome,  and  again  offered 
him  the  hand  of  the  princess  Mai'y ;  but  he  failed, 
and  the  pope's  attentions  and  exertions  bound 
James  to  the  papal  cause.  Panl  III.  addressed 
him  as  "defender  of  the  faith,"  against  which 
Henry  remonstrated.  James  visited  France  in 
1536,  where  he  married  Madeleine,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  I.  She  died  soon  after,  where- 
upon James  married  the  dnoheas  of  Longue- 
ville,  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  had 
been  sought  by  Henry  VHL  These  marriages 
caused  the  king  to  become  still  more  attached 
to  the  party  in  Europe  that  was  hostile  to  the 
reformation,  and  under  the  influence  of  Car- 
dinal Beaton  persecution  M^d,  while  Henry 
VIII.  exerted  nimself  to  diange  the  policy  of 
Scotland.  In  1540  James  led  a  successful  ex- 
pedition to  the  Western  isles.  The  Hebrides, 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles,  and  portions  of 
territory  in  Scotland  that  had  belonged  to  re- 
bellious barons,  were  annexed  to  the  crown. 
The  king  paid  mnch  attention  to  industrial 
development,  inviting  skilful  f.oreign  artisans 
to  settle  in  Scotland.  Henry  VHI.  sought  an 
interview  with  his  nephew  in  1B41,  going  for 
that  purpose  to  Tort;  but  James  would  not 
visit  him.  War  followed,  and  James  made 
great  preparations  to  meet  the  English.;  but 
his  fendal  array  could  not  be  relied  upon,  the 
nobility  beii^  thoroughly  discontented.  At 
Fala  Muir  and  Solway  Moss  they  openly  defied 
his  commands,  and  would  not  resist  the  ene- 
my. James  fell  into  despair,  and  died  in  a  few 
days.  When  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Mary 
was  announced  to  him,  he  said :  "  It  [the 
crown]  came  with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go  with  a 
laaa."    These  were  among  his  last  words. 

JIH^  I.  of  England,  and  VI.  of  Scotiand, 
Bon  of  Henry,  Lord  Damley,  and  Mary,  queen 
of  Soots,  bom  in  Edinburgh  castle,  June  19, 
1566,  died  in  the  palace  of  Theobalds,  March 
37,  1635.  His  reign  began  in  July,  1567, 
when  his  mother,  qneen  regnant  of  Scotland, 
waa  dethroned,  and  power  passed  finally  into 
the  hands  of  the  Protestant  party.  He  resided 
at  Stirling  castle,  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  earl  of  Mar,  and  his  preceptor  was  the 
learned  Geoi^  Buchanan,  who,  on  being  re- 
proached with  having  made  the  king  a  pedant, 
declared  that  it  was  the  best  he  could  make  of 
him.  During  his  minority  the  contest  between 
kingsmen  and  queensmen  was  bitterly  waged, 
and  the  earls  of  Murray,  Lennox,  Mar,  and 
Morton  were  successively  regents.  In  1577, 
on  the  overthrow  of  Morton,  James  assumed 
power,  and  the  next  year  this  assumption  was 
confirmed  by  parliament.  He  early  exhibited 
that  fondness  for  masculine  favorites  which 
has  left  a  cloud  on  his  name.  He  was  seized 
by  some  of  the  nobility  in  1583,  but  recovered 
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his  liberty  ftnd  power,  and  banisled  his  ene- 
mies. The  hitter  returned  in  1585,  and  forced 
the  king  to  capitulate.  He  formed  an  alliance 
with  Elizabeth  in  behalf  of  Protestantism,  then 
threatened  by  the  great  Catholic  powers,  and 
wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  the  pope  was  Anti- 
christ. He  Bongnt,  but  ineffectually,  to  save 
his  mother's  hfe,  when  she  had  been  sentenced 
to  dealJi  in  England.  He  adhered  to  England 
during  the  expedition  of  the  armada,  knowing 
that  Philip  IL  wonld  not  conquer  it  for  him. 
In  1589  he  made  a  voyage  to  Denmark,  and 
married  Anne,  second  daughter  of  Frederick  II. 
His  leign  was  much  disturbed  by  internal  trou- 
bles caused  by  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the 
citizens  of  Ediuburgh.  His  BasiUcon  Boron, 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Henry, 
waa  published  in  15&9,  He  endeavored  to  re- 
store episcopacy,  hut  with  no  success.  On 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  March  24,  1603,  James 
was  proclaimed  king  of  England  by  the  queen's 
council,  in  violation  of  the  will  of  Henry  VIII. 
Hia  right,  however,  had  been  recognised  by 
Elizabeth,'  and  rested  upon  hia  descent  from 
Henry  VH.  through  his  great^grandmother 
Margaret.  He  left  Edinburgh  April  6,  and 
journeyed  to  London,  his  clumsy  person  and 
gross  manners  making  a  most  unfavorable  im- 
pression on  his  new  subjects.  Cecil  monopo- 
li;ted  power.  Baleigh  was  tried  and  condemned 
for  treason,  and  was  kept  for  18  years  in  prison. 
A  disgraceful  peace  was  made  with  Spain  in 
1604.  Arbitrary  sentiments  prevailed  at  court, 
and  the  king  had  trouble  with  his  parliaments. 
The  gunpowder  plot,  in  1805,  was  caused  by 
the  disappointment  of  some  Oathohes,  whom 
he  had  encouraged  to  hope  for  the  mitigation 
of  the  penal  laws  under  which  they  suffered. 
In  1612  two  heretics  were  burned  at  Smitli- 
field,  the  last  esecutions  of  the  kind  in  England. 
Henry,  priuee  of  Wales,  died  the  same  year, 
under  suspicious  circumstances.  The  princess 
Elizabeth,  ancestress  of  the  present  English 
dynasty,  was  married  to  the  elector  palatine, 
Feb.  14,  1613.  The  "grand  oyer  of  poison- 
ing" took  place  in  1615-16  (see  OTEEnrBT, 
Sib  Thomas),  ending  in  the  disgrace  of  the  earl 
of  Somerset,  who  had  been  a  royal  favorite, 
thoi^h  now  supei-seded  by  George  VUli^,  first 
duke  of  Buckingham  of  that  naine.  Baleigh 
was  released,  and  allowed  to  make  his  voy^je 
to  Guiana,  but  was  put  to  death  on  his  return, 
to  gratify  the  Spanish  government.  James's 
foreign  policy  was  shameful,  and  the  English 
felt  the  disgrace  all  the  more  because  of  the 
contrastitmade  with  that  of  Elizabeth.  When 
the  thirty  years'  war  broke  out,  though  it 
involved  the  fate  of  his  daughter  and  son-in- 
law,  and  they  lost  their  dominions  and  became 
exiles  and  beggars,  he  would  do  nothing  for 
them.  A  leading  object  with  him  was  to  con- 
ciliate Spain,  and  obtain  the  hand  of  a  Spanish 
princess  for  his  eldest  son.  Other  means  hav- 
ing fmled,  Buckingham,  who  now  i-nled  both 
kin^  and  prince,  persuaded  Charles  to  go  to 
Spam,  to  urge  hia  suit  for  the  infanta.     Thi= 
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ioumey  led  Only  to  disappointment.  Bucking- 
taking  offence,  and,  it  is  said,  eaudng  the 
maiTJage  to  be  broken  off.  " 
lord  chancellor  and  a  ^eer, 
1621,  on  account  of  his  i 
was  declared  agidnst  Spain 
ment  was  di^olved  the  saa  , 
of  the  princess  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  now  sought  for 
Charles,  and  an  alliance  with  that  country 
against  the  hous&of  Austria  was  contemplated. 
A  small  force  was  seijt  to  the  continent,  to 
help  the  Protestant  cause,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  larger  one;  but  the  first  accom- 
plished nothing,  and  of  the  second  one  half  the 
men  perished  on  board  their  ships,  France  and 
Holland  not  allowing  them  to  land.  Bucking- 
ham's favor  with  l£e  king  was  now  lost,  but 
he  had  great  influence  over  the  prince  of 
Wales ;  and  the  king  falUng  sick,  the  duke  and 
his  mother  were  suspected  of  having  poisoned 
him.  His  death  was  really  caused  by  a  tertian 
ague,  acting  on  a  constitution  undermined  by 
intemperance,  chagrin,  and  mortification.  The 
most  remarkable  event  of  James's  reign  was 
the  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
English,  which  was  done  under  his  patronage 
and  by  his  direction.  James  was  a  man  of 
considerable  learnii^,  but  his  scholarship  waa 
deformed  by  the  most  offensive  pedantry,  as 
his  writings  were  by  the  grossest  superstition, 
witohes  being  the  especial  objects  of  his  fear, 
hatred,  and  persecution. 

JiHES  IL  of  England,  and  VII.  of  Scotland, 
second  surviving  son  of  diaries  I.  and  Henri- 
etta Maria,  boru  at  the  jialace  of  St.  James, 
Oct  IB,  1633,  died  at  St.  Gei-main,  France, 
Sept.  16,  ITOl.  He  was  called  duke  of  York 
at  once,  but  net  by  patent  until  1643.  He  was 
about  nine  years  old  when  tlie  civil  war  broke 
out,  and  was  au  eye-witness  of  the  battle  of 
Edgehill,  where  he  came  near  losing  his  life. 
He  was  present  at  the  dege  of  Bristol  in  1648. 
When  Osfoi-d  was  captured  in  1646,  James  be- 
came prisoner  to  Fwrfas.  At  a  ceremonious 
visit  of  the  chiefs  of  the  parhamentary  ai'my, 
Cromwell  waa  the  only  man  who  knelt  to  him. 
The  prince  was  well  U-eated,  and  allowed  fre- 
quent interviews  with  his 'father,  living  most 
of  the  time  in  company  with  his  brother  Glou- 
cester and  MSter  Ehzabeth,  at  St.  James's,  under 
the  guardianship  of  tlie  earl  of  Northumber- 
land. He  escaped  in  1648,  and  fled  to  tha 
Netherlands,  whence,  after  a  residence  in  Flan- 
ders, he  went  to  Paris  in  1649.  The  same  year 
he  accompanied  his  brother  Charles  to  the 
island  of  Jersey,  residing  there  four  montlis. 
Returning  to  the  continent,  he  visited  Brussels, 
Eheenen,  the  Hague,  and  Breda.  After  the 
triumph  of  tJie  enemies  of  the  Stuarts  in  1651, 
he  entered  the  French  service,  distii^ishing 
himself  under  Turenne.  When,  in  1655,  the 
relations  between  England  and  France  became 
close,  James  was  forced  to  depart,  and  he  en- 
tered the  Spanish  army,  where  he  fouglit 
agiiinst  the  English  aad  French.    He  was  treat- 
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od  with  much  consideration  by  tho  SpaniarcU.  | 
He  shared  in  the  benefits  of  the  restoration  of  \ 
Ms  family  to  the  Britiah  throne  in  1660 ;  ant 
on  Sept.  3  of  that  year  he  was  married  to  Anni 
Hyde,  danghter  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
whom  he  had  contracted  himself  the  prect  ' 
November.  She  died  in  1671,  and  James 
riedin  1673  Maria  Beatrice  Eleonora,  a  prin- 
oeas  of  the  house  of  Este  of  Uodena,  his  junior 
by  25  yeara.  He  had  become  a  Catholic  while 
in  exile,  bat  did  not  avow  his  religion  until 
some  years  alter  the  restoration  (1671).  In  the 
wars  with  Holland  he  distingui^ed  himaeU  in 
command  of  the  English  fleet  The  passage  of 
the  test  act  in  1673  oaneed  him  to  relinquish 
all  his  employments.  He  incurred  great  dan- 
ger dming  the  time  of  the  popish  plot,  and 
when  the  parliamentary  test  was  adopted  in 
1678,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  maintained 
an  exceptional  privilege  to  retain  his  scat  m  the 
honse  of  peers.  An  efiort  was  made  to  ex- 
clude him  from  the  snccession,  and  Shaftes- 
bury endeavored  to  prevail  upon  the  grand 
jury  of  Middlesex  to  indict  him.  The  com- 
mons passed  the  exclusion  biU,  but  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  peers;  it  had  passed  the  com- 
mons in  the  preceding  parliament,  but  through 
a  dissolution  failed  to  reach  the  upper  house. 
James  retired  to  Brussels  in  1679,  but  returned 
when  the  king  was  attacked  by  illness.  He 
was  sent  to  Scotland,  as  head  of  the  admin- 
istration there,  and  treated  the  Covenanters 
with  great  cruelty.  The  Oxford  parliament, 
which  would  have  passed  the  exclusion  bill,  was 
dissolved  at  the  commencement  of  1681.  A 
reaction  now  began.  James  soon  returned  to 
England,  had  mach  influence  at  court  and 
in  the  country,  and  upheld  all  those  severe 
measures  by  which  the  tory  party  sought  to 
exterminate  the  whigs.  When  Charles  11.  died, 
Feb.  6,  1685,  James  succeeded  him.  His  oon- 
duot  was  arbitrary  from  the  beginning.  Mid 
the  parliament  he  called  was  the  most  servile 
in  English  history.  Argyll's  invasion  of  Scot- 
land and  Monmouth's  invasion  of  England 
were  subdued  with  little  difficulty,  and  were 
followed  by  unparalleled  punishments.  He 
soon  broke  with  his  obsequious  parliament,  as 
he  required  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  habeas 
corpus  acts,  which  were  as  dear  to  the  tories 
as  to  all  other  of  his  subjects  except  the  Catho- 
lics. He  prorogued  the  parliament  from  time 
to  time,  and  ultimately  it  waa  dissolved.  He 
set  himself  systematically  to  work  to  effect 
two  ends :  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional 
system  of  England,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Catholic  reiigion.  At  first  he  attempted  to 
use  the  established  diurch  gainst  the  dis- 
senters; but  finding  the  Episcopalians  would 
not  give  him  their  aid,  he  sought  to  gain  the 
dissenters.  A  great  number  of  illegal  measures 
were  adopted.  A  new  coTurt  of  ecclesiastical 
commission  was  erected ;  a  great  standing  army 
was  created;  the  privileges  jsf  the  universities 
were  violated ;  the  test  act  became  a  dead  let- 
ter;  corporations  were  modelled  and  remod- 


elled, in  the  hope  that  a  parliament  might  be 
packed  that  would  give  to  the  king's  doings 
the  forms  of  law.  In  less  than  three  years  the 
king  had  aiTayed  aU  his  subjects  against  him, 
except  the  Catholics  and  a  few  of  tiie  dis- 
senters, the  greater  part  of  the  dissenting  in- 
terest siding  with  the  established  church,  and 
whigs  and  tories  coalescing.  All  offices  were 
in  the  hands  of  Catholics,  or  of  Protestants 
ready  to  do  the  work  of  Catholics.  The  foreign 
policy  of  the  country  was  made  subservient  to 
that  of  France,  because  the  support  of  that 
country  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  James's 
home  policy.  The  pope  and  the  governments 
of  Spain  and  Germany  were  hostile  to  James's 
course,  because  they  were  alarmed  at  the  en- 
croachments of  Louis  XIV.  Matters  were 
brought  to  a  crisis  in  June,  1688,  by  the  oppo- 
sition which  the  declaration  of  indulgence  en- 
countered. The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
six  bishops  were  sent  to  the  tower,  and  fried 
on  the  chai^  of  libel,  for  petitioning  the  king 
against  the  order  that  the  declaration  should 
be  read  in  the  churches.  They  were  acquitted, 
but  the  excitement  waa  without  a  parallel  in 
English  history  of  that  century.  On  June  10 
Queen  Mary  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  waa  af- 
terward known  as  the  pretender  (see  Jambs 
Fkarois  Edwabd  Stitart),  the  popular  opinion 
being  that  the  queen's  pregnancy  was  a  sIimq, 
and  that  the  child  was  spurious.  This  event 
hastened  the  revolution.  Men  had  been  re- 
strained from  action  by  the  belief  tiiat,  as  James 
had  no  male  children,  the  throne  must  soon 

S ass  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  wife  of  Wil- 
am,  prince  of  Orange,  who  waa  a  Pi'otestant ; 
but  the  birth  of  his  son  dispelled  their  hopes, 
and  on  June  30,  1688,  "William  was  invited  to 
invade  England,  the  invitation  being  signed  by 
the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  and  Dan- 
by,  Lord  Lumley,  Henry  Sidney,  Edward  Eus- 
soll,  and  Henry  Compton,  the  suspended  bishop  - 
of  London.  Though  James  was  warned  of  what 
was  going  on,  both  by  Louis  XIV.  and  by 
others,  he  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise  when 
"William  staled  from  Holland  with  an  army  of 
16,000  men.  The  invaders  landed  at  Torbay, 
Nov,  5,  and  James  waa  soon  abandoned  by 
nearly  every  one,  including  his  daughter  Anne. 
He  fled  from  England,  having  previously  sent 
away  his  wife  and  son,  but  was  detfdned,  and 
returned  to  London,  much  to  the  regret  of  his 
enemies.  Every  facility  for  flight  being  placed 
in  his  way,  he  fled  a  second  time,  and  reached 
France.  He  was  magnificently  received  by 
Louis  XIV,,  who  assigned  him  a  large  pension, 
and  the  palace  of  St.  Germain  as  a  residence. 
He  went  to  Ireland  in  1689,  in  which  country 
the  native  population  were  attached  to  his 
cause.  There  he  underwent  many  humilia- 
tions, and  was  defeated  at  the  decisive  battie 
of  the  Boyne,  July  1,  1690.  Eetarning  to 
France,  he  resided  there  until  his  death.  The 
battle  of  La  Hogue,  in  1693,  proved  fatal  t 
his  hope  of  a  successful  descent  on  "  ' 
though  the  idea  was  not  abandoned. 
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nffercd  the  candidature  for  tio  crown  of  Po- 
land in  1696,  but  would  not  accept  it.  TLe 
treaty  of  Eyswiok  in  1697,  bj  pving  peace  to 
France  and  England,  removed  all  prospect  of 
restoration;  bnt  the  ex-king  and  his  family 
continued  to  be  the  guests  of  Louis  XIV.  Bib 
health  declined,  and  on  Sept.  2,  1701,  he  was 
struck  with  apoplexy,  and  died  in  two  weeks. 

JIDIES,  EplsUe  oT,  one  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testamcntcanon,  which  has  bean  ascribed 
to  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  to  a  psendo- 
James  who  assumed  the  name  to  gain  author- 
ity, to  James  the  son  of  Alphens,  and  to  James 
the  brother  of  the  Lord.  Luther  doubted  its 
apostolic  ori^n,  and  called  it  an  "epistle  of 
straw;"  but  recent  Protestant  theolopans  are 
generally  in  favor  of  its  canonicity,  without 
being  able  to  agree  as  to  its  author.  The  en- 
tire recent  literature  on  the  epistle  is  reviewed, 
in  the  Studien  und  KritiJcen,  January,  1874,  by 
Prof.  Bersehlag,  who  believes  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  James  die  brother  of  the  Lord,  whom 
he  distinguishes  from  both  the  apostles  of  that 
name.  He  regards  it  as  the  oldest  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  reflecting  the  sentiments  of 
the  most  religious  portion  of  the  Jewish  people, 
in  which  Jesns  himself  and  his  brothers  were 
reared.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians of  Ada  Minor.  In  his  doctrine,  James 
lays  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  necesaty  of 
works,  in  distinction  from  Paul  and  John,  re- 
spectively the  preachers  of  fMth  and  love. 
That  his  doctrine  is  consistent  with  theirs,  ex- 
hibiting it  from  another  point  of  view,  has 
been  shown  by  Neander,  in  his  practical  expo- 
sition of  the  epistle.  Its  style  is  biglily  elo- 
quent and  poetical. 

JltDES,  fktiip  Payne  B^sford,  an  English 
novelist,  bom  in  London  in  1801,  died  in  Ven- 
ice, June  9,  1860.  He  was  educated  at  Green- 
wich, and  at  the  ^e  of  IB  was  sent  to  France, 
where  he  passed  several  years.  While  a  boy 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  small  pieces  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  became  an  anonymous 
contributor  to  the  magazines.  Strongly  en- 
couraged by  Waahington  Irving,  he  produced 
in  1822  a  life  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  the 
first  book  bearing  his  name.  When  but  17 
years  old  he  had  written  a  collection  of  eastern 
stories,  which  were  published  in  1833  under 
the  title  of  the  "String  of  Pearls."  His  first 
essay  as  a  noveUst,  "Eichelieu,"  written  in 
1825  and  published  in  1829,  met  with  consid- 
erable success,  and  was  followed  by  "  Damley  " 
and"DerOrme"  (1830),  "  Philip  Augustus  " 
(1831),  "Henry  Masterton"  (1833),  and  "Mary 
of  Burgundy"  (1884).  The  list  of  original 
works  of  all  descriptions  published  under  his 
name  amounts  to  more  than  80,  the  latest  being 
"The  Cavalier"  (1B59).  Among  these  are 
several  Tolumea  of  poetry,  and  many  of  history 
and  biography,  including  the  "  History  of  Chiv- 
alry," and  lives  of  Charlemagne,  Richard  C(Eur 
de  Lion,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  Louis  SIV. 
For  a  short  time  he  held  the  post  of  histori- 
ographer of  England  by  the  appointment  of 
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William  IV.  About  18S0  he  removed  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1853  was  appointed  Bril^ 
ish  consul  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he  remained 
until  his  appointment  in  1866  as  consul  at 
Venice.  Among  the  novels  sii^ested  by  his 
experiences  of  American  life  and  history  are 
"Ticonderoga"  (1854)  and  "The  Old  Do- 
minion" (1856).  "Adrian,  or  the  Clouds  of 
the  Mind  "  (New  York,  1862),  he  wrote  joint- 
ly with  Maunsell  B.  Field,  A  collected  edition 
of  his  works  has  been  published  in  London. 

JANES.  I.  Henry,  an  American  philosopher, 
bom  in  Albany,  N.  T.,  June  8,  1811.  He 
studied  for  some  time  in  Union  college  and  in 
the  Presbyterian  theolo^cal  seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, During  a  tour  in  Europe  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  views  of  Robert  Sandeman,  of 
whose  "Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspasio"  he 
prepared  an  edition  with  an  original  preface 
(New  York,  1839).  In  1840  he  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  Apostolic 
Gospels,"  in  which  he  maintained  the  alwolute 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  while  denying  the  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity.  In  another  visit  to  Eu- 
rope in  1848  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Swedenborg,  which  have  ever  dnce 
exercised  a  marked  influence  upon  his  opin- 
ions and  writings.  In  1840  he  published 
"  What  is  the  State!  "  a  lecture  delivered  in 
Albany,  and  in  1847  "A  Letter  to  a  Sweden- 
boi'gian,"  in  which,  while  asserting  the  doc- 
trines promulgated  by  Swedenborg,  he  argues 
against  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  church.  In  the  winter  of 
1849-'50  he  dehvered  in  New  York  a  course 
of  public  lectures,  which  were  collected  into 
a  volume  under  the  title  of  "Moralism  and 
Christianity"  (1852),  and  excited  much  atten- 
tion. The  leading  idea  of  this  volume  is  that 
there  is  a  radical  cBstinction  between  the  moral 
and  religions  Ufe  of  man ;  the  former  being 
mere  obedience  to  the  laws  of  human  society, 
while  the  latter  is  the  product  of  divine  Ufe 
and  love  flowing  into  the  soul ;  consequently 
the  one, is  outward,  formal,  and  tempoi-ary, 
while  the  other  is  inward,  spontaneous,  and 
permanent.  A  second  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered in  1851-'2,  enforcing  the  same  general 
views,  was  published,  together  with  several 
articles  written  for  magazines  and  reviews,  in 
a  volume  entitled  "  Lectures  and  Misoellnniea," 
in  1853.  This  was  followed  by  "  The  Ohnrch 
of  Christ  not  anEoclesiasticism"  (1854),  "The 
Nature  of  Evfl"  (1855),  "Christianity  the 
Logio  of  Creation"  (186T),  "Substance  and 
Shadow  "  (1806),  and  "  The  Secret  of  Sweden- 
borg "  (1869).  In  these  works  Mr.  James  advo- 
cates a  body  of  religions  philosophy  and  social 
doctrine  which  in  its  theological  affinities  is 
related  to  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg,  while 
its  hnmanitary  tendencies  accord  with  the  aims 
of  modem  socialism,  II.  Hmrj,  jr.,  an  Ameri- 
can author,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  New 
York,  April  16,  1848.  He  was  educated  part- 
ly in  New  York  and  partly  in  Europe,  where 
he  has  lived  for  several  years,  mostly  in  France 
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and  Italy.  He  lias  become  favorably  known 
aa  a  contributor  of  stories,  sketches  of  travel, 
and  literary  and  artistic  criticisms  to  various 
reviews  and  other  periodicals. 

JilllE8,_  Sir  Htmry,  an  English  engineer,  bom 
at  Eose-in-Tale,  near  St.  Agpes,  Oornivall,  in 
1803.  He  studied  at  Woolwich,  and  heeame 
lieutenant  of  engineers  in  1825,  director  of  the 
geological  survey  of  Ireland  in  1844,  and  of  the 
admiralty  engineering  works  at  Portsmouth  in 
1S46,  chief  of  the  ordnance  survey  of  the  United 
K-ingdom  in  1852,  and  of  the  topographical  and 
statistical  departments  of  the  ministry  in  ISST, 
which  lasttwoofficeshe  still  holds  (1874).  He 
wag  knighted  in  1860,  and  made  major  ^ener^ 
in  1868.  He  invented  a  new  photographic  pro- 
cess to  which  he  applied  the  name  of  photo- 
2dncography,  and  by  means  of  which  he  made 
facsimiles  of  the  "Domesday  Book"  in  33 
volumes,  and  of  "  National  Manuscripts  from 
William  I.  to  Queen  Anne  "  (3  vols,  fol.,  188^). 
His  other  works  comprise  "  Ordnance  SuiTey 
in  Ireland"  (1856),  "in  Scotland"  (3  vols., 
1861),  and  "in  England  and  Wales"  (3  vols., 
1861);  "On  Photozincography  and  other  Pho- 
too;raphic  Processes  "  (1863) ;  "  Account  of  the 
principal  TriangulatJon  of  the  United  King- 
dom "  (1864) ;  and  "  Record  of  the  Expedition 
to  Abyssinia"  (1870). 

JkMB,  J«hn  AnselL  an  Englisli  clergyman, 
born  at  Blandford,  June  6,  1T85,  died  in  Bir- 
mingham, Oct.  1, 1859.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
a  draper,  but  was  subsequently  placed  in  the 
dissenting  college  at  Gosport  to  be  educated  for 
the  ministry.  In  1804.  while  still  a  student,  he 
temporarily  supplied  the  pulpit  of  Carr's  lane 
chapel,  Birmingham,  and  was  unanimously,  re- 
quested to  become  the  pastor,  which  post  he 
held  till  the  end  of  his  life.  Soon  after  he 
was  ordained  he  issued  the  "  Sunday  School 
Teacher's  Guide,"  which  has  passed  throu^ 
many  editions ;  and  volumes,  tracts,  addresses, 
and  sermons  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. A  series  of  his  works,  including 
"The  Anxious  Inquirer,"  " The  Church  Mem- 
ber's Guide,"  "  The  Christian  Father's  Present 
to  his  Children,"  and  "  The  Christian  Profes- 
sor addressed  in  a  Series  of  Counsels,"  have 
been  circulated  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Qopies,  and  translated  into  10  or  13  languages. 
Among  his  numerous  other  writings  may  he 
mentioned  "  The  Ooui-se  of  Fdth,"  "  Christian 
Hope,"  "The  Family  Monitor,"  and  "The 
Church  in  Earnest"  He  possessed  the  love 
and  respect  of  persons  of  all  denominations,  and 
his  funeral  was  said  to  have  been  the  largest 
ever  known  in  Bii-mingham. — See  "John  An- 
geU  James :  a  Review  of  his  History,  Charac- 
ter, Eloquence,  and  literary  Labors,"  by  John 
Campbell,  D.  D.  (8vo,  London,  1860),  and  his 
"  Life  and  Letters,"  by  R.  W.  Dale  (1861). 

lJIMES,  Bobert,  an  Enghsh  physician,  born  at 
Kinverston,  StaffordsUre,  in'  1708,  died  in 
1776.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college, 
Osford,  studied  medicine,  and  after  practising 
in  Sheffield,  Lichfield,   and  Birmingham,  re- 


moved to  London.  He  is  principally  known 
as  the  inventor  of  the  fever  powder  called 
"James's  powder."  He  is  the  author  of  "A 
Medicinal  Dictionary"  (3  vols,  fol.,  London, 
1743-'5),  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson ;  of  a  posthu- 
mous publication  entitled  "Vindication  of  the 
Fever  Powder;"  and  of  treatises  on  the  prac- 
tice of  physic,  canine  madness,  &c.  The  prep- 
aration of-hia  powder  was  kept  a  seci-et  for 
many  years,  bnt  it  is  now  known  to  be  com- 
posed of  oxide  of  antimony  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  is  called  antimonial  powder. 

JAUES,  Salit  I.  Tke  IMer,  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  son  of  the  fisherman  Zebedee  and  Sa- 
lome, and  brother  of  the  evangelist  John,  died 
about  A.  D.  44.  With  his  brother  John  he 
followed  his  father's  occupation,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  Jesus,  and  to 
have  recognized  him  as  the  Messiah,  some  time 
before  their  call  to  attend  him.  It  was  prob- 
ably their  zeal  and  boldness  that  gained  them 
the  appellation  of  Boanerges,  or  sons  of  thun- 
der. They  witnessed  the  transfiguration,  the 
restoration  to  life  of  Jairus's  daughter,  the 
agony  in  the  garden  of  Oethsemane,  and  the 
ascension.  JamesprtiachedasanMiostlechietly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  Under  Herod 
Agrippa  he  sirHered  tiiartyrdom  hy  the  sword, 
and,  according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  his 
accuser  was  so  much  affected  hy  the  boldness 
of  his  confession  of  faith  that  he  at  once  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Christian,  and  was  beheaded 
immediately  after  him.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  he  went  to  Spain,  of  which  country  he  is 
the  patron  saint,  and  Santiago  de  Oompostela 
claims  the  possession  of  his  bones.  The  Gospel 
of  St.  James  which  was  discovered  in  1595  on 
a  mountain  in  Granada,  written  upon  letd, 
was  declared  bv  Pope  Innocent  XI.  m  1683  to 
he  spurious.  IL  The  htes,  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  sou  of  Cleophas  (or  Alpheus)  and 
Mary,  a  sister  of  the  virgin  Mary,  died  about 
A.  D.  62.  He  was  the  cousin  of  Jesus,  and 
was  sometimes  called  his  brother.  The  son  of 
Alpheus  and  the  brother  of  the  Lord  are  sup- 
posed by  some  critics  to  be  two  persons,  and 
Neander  pronounces  the  question  the  most  dif- 
ficult in  the  apostohe  history.  According  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  he  was  a  priest  and  a 
Nazarite  before  he  was  an  apostle.  After  the 
ascension  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  there,  in  the  first  apostolic  council, 
he  spoke  against  those  who  wished  to  make 
the  law  of  Moses  binding  upon  Christians. 
Tlie  progress  of  Christianity  under  him  alarmed 
the  Jews,  and  Ananua,  a  son  of  the  high  priest 
Annas,  accomplished  his  death.  The  apocry- 
phal "Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  "states 
that  he  was  first  precipitated  from  a  pinnacle 
of  the  temple,  and  afterward  stoned.  He  was 
noted  for  tlie  purity  and  holiness  of  his  life, 
and  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Jewish  pro- 
fessors of  the  Christian  faith. 

JIHES,  Thonus,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
in  Newport,  Isle  of  "Wight,  in  1571,  died  in 
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Oxford  ill  August,  1639.  He  was  educated  at 
WincJiester  b(*oo1  and  atNew  coU^e,  Oxford, 
of  wWci  he  became  fellow  in  1593  In  1602 
he  was  appointed  the  first  librarian  of  the  Bod- 
leian library,  a  post  which  he  oooupied  for 
nearly  30  years.  In  1614  he  became  sub-dean 
of  Wells,  and  not  long  after  rector  of  llon- 
geham,  Kent.  He  was  authoi  of  a  number 
of  learned  works,  mostly  eontroversial,  the 
principd  of  Tphioh  are ;  Bellum  Pnpale  ('4to, 
leOO,  1678),  and  "A  Treatise  of  the  Corrup- 
tion of  Scriptures,  Council  and  Fatliers,  by 
the  Prelates,  Pastors,  and  Pillars  of  the  Chnroh 
of  Eome  for  the  Mtuntenance  of  Popery" 
(4to,  1612,  1688;  new  ed.  by  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Cos,  1843).  His  "  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian 
Library"  (4to,  1605, 1620),  and  other wrifiogs, 
are  highly  esteemed  by  scholars. 

JAMES  CITT,  a  8.  E.  county  of  Vii^nia, 
bounded  K  E.  by  York  river,  S,  by  James 
river,  and  W.  by  the  Chiokahominy ;  area,  184 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  4,425,  of  whom  2,440 
were  colored.  It  has  a  rolling  surface,  well 
timbered  with  oak  and  pine.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  H),S60  bushels  of  wheat,  64,- 
128  of  Indian  com,  8,288  of  oats-  6,804  of  Irish 
and  5,071  of  sweet  potatees,  ami  11,809  lbs.  of 
butter.  There  were  298  horses,  497  mCch  cows, 
912  other  cattle,  and  2,485  swine;  1  flour  mill, 
and  2  saw  mills.    Capital,  Williamsbarg. 

JIHES  FBinClS  EDWARD  SItFAET,  called  the 
chevalier  of  St  George,  a  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  England,  son  of  James  II.,  bom  in 
London,  June  10, 1688,  died  in  Rome,  Jah.  2, 
1766.  His  legitimacy  was  suspected  even  be- 
fore his  birth,  many  believing  that  his  mother. 
Queen  Mary  of  Modena,  was  not'  really  preg- 
nant, but  that  it  was  intended  to  introduce 
fraudulently  a  pretended  Eoman  Catholic  heir. 
Though  this  charge  has  been  disproved,  it  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  infant  prince  was 
not  proclaimed  king  immediately  after  the  de- 
thronement of  his  father  in  1688.  His  childhood 
was  passed  at  St  Germain,  where  Louis  XIV. 
gave  an  asylum  to  the  exiled  family.  On  his 
father's  death  he  was  immediately  acknowl- 
edged king  of  Great  Britain  by  Louis  5IV. 
Tinder  the  title  of  James  III.  He  was  recog- 
nized also  by  the  king  of  Spain,  the  pope,  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  But  no  active  measures 
were  taken  in  his  behalf  till  March,  1708,  when 
he  sailed  from  Dunkirk  with  a  French  tieet  for 
the  invasion  of  Scotland.  The  expedition  re- 
turned without  having  effected  a  landing,  and 
the  prince  now  assumed  the  name  of  the  cheva- 
lier of  St.  George  and  joined  the  French  army 
in  Flanders.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Oudenarde  in  July,  1708;  and  in  that  of  Mal- 
plaquet  in  September,  1709,  he  charged  the  Eng- 
lish at  the  h«id  of  the  French  cavalry.  Mean- 
time the  English  parliament  set  a  price  of  100,- 
000  crowns  upon  his  head.  In  1718  he  was  se- 
cretly favored  by  Bolingbroke  and  other  min- 
isters of  Anne,  and  the  queen  herself  regai-ded 
him  with  predilection;  biit  ho  rejected  their 
uilvice  to  renounce,  or  pretend  to  renounce,  the 
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Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  sudden  death  of 
Anne  arrested  the  designs  of  Bolingbroke  and 
the  Jacobites;  and  Bishop  Atterbury,  who 
vainly  offered  to  head  a  procession  to  proclaim 
James  at  Charing  Cross,  is  aaid  to  have  ex- 
claimed with  indignation,  "There  is  the  best 
cause  in  Europe  lost  for  want  of  a  little  spirit" 
The  chevalier  hastened  to  the  court  of  Ter- 
sailles,  but  Louis,  unwiUing  to  give  England 
any  pretest  for  rupture,  ordered  him  to  leave 
France,  and  he  retired  to  Plombiferes,  where 
he  issued  a  manifesto  which  was  published  in 
England,  asserting  his  right  to  the  crown.  At 
Commercy  in  Lorraine  he  was  joined  by  Bo- 
lingbroke, who  sought  in  his  interest  to  indte 
the  French  government  to  war  .with  England. 
Tliis  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  Louis  SIV., 
and  the  hopes  of  the  chevalier  were  languish- 
ing when,  on  Aug.  27, 1715,  the  earl  of  Mar 
invited  the  principal  Jacobite  gentlemen  of 
Scotland  to  a  great  hunting  match,  took  with 
them  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  James  lU.,  and 
raised  tlie  standard  of  rebellion  in  the  high- 
lands. Encour^ed  by  vessels .  from  France 
with  arms  and  officers.  Mar  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  10,000  well  equipped  men,  made  him- 
self master  of  Eifeshire,  and  marched  to  Dun- 
blane. He  at  first  fell  back  before  the  duke 
of  Argyll,  commander-in-chief  of  the  English 
forces  in  Scotland,  but  being  reSnf orced  fought 
with  him  the  doubtful  battle  of  Dunblane 
(Nov.  13,  1715).  On  tlie  same  day  in  Eng- 
land the  Jacobites  were  obliged  to  surrender 
Preston,  with  many  prisoners,  and  news  was 
received  that  Lord  Lovat  had  delivered  up 
the  castle  of  Inverness,  though  hitherto  pro- 
fessing to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  chevalier. 
The  clans  soon  began  to  forsake  the  standard 
of  Mar,  whose  army  dwindled  to  half  its  origi- 
nal number.  Though  the  chevalier  had  been 
Eroclaimed  in  numerous  places  in  England  and 
cotland,  his  partisans  had  gained  no  formida- 
ble successes.  While  his  cause  bore  this  gloomy 
aspect,  he  himself  arrived  at  Peterhead,  Dec. 
22,  1715,  passed  incognito  through  Aberdeen, 
received  Mar  most  cordially  at  Fetteresso,  made 
his  public  entry  into  Dundee,  and  continued 
his  progress  to  the  royal  palace  of  Scone. 
Though  everywhere  received  with  acclamation, 
he  was  disappointed  to  find,  instead  of  a  large 
and  victorious  army,  only  a  discordant  multi- 
tude, without  money,  arms,  or  ammunition. 
He  had  not  the  energy  and  courage  to  struggle 
with  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  The  reso- 
lution to  retreat  was  taken  at  a  council  on 
Jan.  29,  and  at  Montrose  he  reembarked  for 
the  continent  with  every  appearance  of  deser- 
tion and  deceit.  It  has  been  asserted,  how- 
ever, that  he  yielded  only  to  the  argument  that 
his  followers  would  obtain  better  terms  from 
the  government  in  his  absence  than  if  he  re- 
mained. After  a  voyage  of  seven  days  he 
landed  at  Gravelines;  whence  he  proceeded  to 
St.  Germain.  The  triple  alliance  (1717)  obliged 
him  to  leave  France,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  received  with  regal  honors  at  Madrid, 
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and  was  one  of  the  pretexts  for  Alheroni's  ' 
preparations  for  an  inTasion  of  England.  In 
1719  he  married  tke  princess  Sobieski  of  Po- 
land ;  and  in  1720  his  eldest  sob,  Charles  Ed- 
ward, the  hero  of  the  enterprise  o(  1745,  was 
bom  at  Kome.  In  1733  he  issued  from  Lncca 
a  strange  manifesto,  proposing  that  if  George 
would  deliver  to  him  the  throne  of  his  fathers, 
he  wonld  bestow  upon  Gfeorge  the  title  of  king 
in  his  native  dominions  and  invite  all  other 
states  to  confirm  it.  In  1725  his  wife,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  unhappily,  retired  to  a  con- 
vent, and  during  his  latter  years  he  led  a  qniet 
and-pions  life  in  Rome. — See  J.  H.  Jesse,  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  Pretenders  and  their  Adherents." 
JAMESON,  Jbdi,  a  British  authoress,  born  in 
Dublin,  May  19,  1797,  died  in  London,  March 
17,  1860.  Her  father,  Mr,  Murphy,  waa  paint- 
er in  ordinary  to  the  princess  Charlotte,  and 
from  Tiini  she  derived  her  enthusiasm  for  art 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  technicali- 
ties. At  the  age  of  37  she  married  Mr.  Jame- 
son, a  barrister,  who  soon  after  received  a  gov- 
ernment appointment  in  Oanada,  The  mar- 
riage proved  unhappy,  and  was  soon  practical- 
ly if  not  legally  dissolved.  She  then  made  a 
tour  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and 
in  1828  pubhshed  anonymously  her  "  Diary  of 
an  Ennnjie,"  a  work  recording  her  experi- 
ences of  travel.  She  published  in  1829  "  Loves 
of  the  Poets  "  (2  vols.  8vo),  a  series  of  sketches 
showing  the  influence  which  women  have  ex- 
ercised on  poeljo  minds;  in  1831,  "Lives  of 
Celebrated  Female  Sovereigns  "  (3  vols.) ;  and 
in  1832,  "  Characteristics  of  Women  "  (3  vols.), 
containing  disquisitions  on  the  female  charac- 
ters in  Shakespeare's  phtys.  Her  next  work 
was  "Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.," 
consisting  of  letterpress  illustrations  of  engra- 
vings from  copies  of  the  original  piotnres  by  Sir 
Peter  lely,  made  by  her  father  at  the  desire 
of  the  princess  Charlotte.  It  was  followed  by 
'^Visits  and  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  a 
collection  of  miscellanies,  indudii^  a  new  edi' 
tion  of  her  "  Diary  of  an  Ennuyfie."  She  snb- 
seqaentlir  visited  Canada  and  a  portion  of  the 
United  States,  recording  her  experiences  in 
"  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in 
Canada  "  (8  vols.,  1886),  and  in  1840  published 
A  translation  entitled  "  Pictures  of  the  Social 
Life  of  Germany  "  (2  vols.),  as  represented  in 
the  dramas  of  her  friend  the  duchess  Amalie 
of  Saxony.  In  1840  the  series  of  works  on 
art,  by  which  she  gained  her  chief  literary 
honors,  properly  commences  with  a  translation 
of  a  work  on  the  life  and  genius  of  Bubens 
by  Dr.  Waagen.  It  was  followed  by  a  "  Hand- 
book to  the  Public  Galleries  of  Art  in  and  near 
London "(3  vols.,  1842),  and  a  "Companion 
to  the  Private  Galleries  of  Art  in  London  " 
(1844).  In  184S  appeared  her  "  Memoirs  of 
the  lirly  Italian  Painters,  and  of  the  ProOTiess 
of  PMnting  in  Italy  from  Oimabue  to  Bas- 
sano"  (2  vols.  18mo),  containing  80  biog- 
raphies, which  cover  a  period  of  about  three 
centuries.    A  new  edition  containing  addition- 
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al  biographies  and  other  matter  a.^ 
London  in  1859.  Her  nest  publication,  ' 
moirs  and  Essays  on  Art,  Literature,  and  So- 
cial Morals  "  (1846),  contains  a  paper  on  the 
works  and  genius  of  Washington  AUston.  A 
more  elaborate  work  than  any  of  the  preceding 
was  her  "  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art "  (2  vols. 
Svo,  1848),  which,  with  the  "  Legends  of  the 
Monastic  Orders  "  (1850),  and  "  Legends  of  the 
Madonna  "  (1853),  had  employed  her  for  many 
years.  In  this  series  she  sought  to  trace  the 
progress  of  sacred  art,  to  explain  the  symboli- 
cal form  in  which  the  old  masters  clothed 
their  ideas,  and  to  indicate  the  purity  and 
beauty  of  their  conceptions.  Her  numerous 
skilful  etchings  from  original  pictures,  illustra- 
ting her  subject,  combine  to  render  the  series 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
art.  Her  remaining  works  are :  a  "  Common- 
place Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories,  Fancies," 
&c.(1854);  "Sisters  of  Charity  Abroad  and 
at  Home"  (1855),  the  substance  of  a  lecture; 
and  "The  History  of  our  Lord  aa  exemplified 
in  Works  of  Art"  (vol  i,,  1860 ;  vol.  it.,  chief- 
ly by  Lady  Eastiake,  1884). 

JIHBSON,  Bohert,  a  Scottish  naturalist,  bom 
in  Leith,  July  11,  1774,  died  April  17,  1854. 
He  studied  medicine  in  ibe  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  after  some  mineralogical  explora- 
tions in  Scotland  went  in  1800  to  Freibei^, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Werner,  whose  geologi- 
cal dogmas  he  adopted  with  enthusiasm.  Re- 
turning to  Edinburgh  in  1804,  he  waa  soon 
aft«r  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in 
the  nniversity  of  that  city,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  his  death.  For  many  years  he  was 
an  active  advocate  of  the  Wernerian  theory, 
but  finally  adopted  and  tanght  that  of  Hutton. 
His  publications  are  purely  scientific,  and  in- 
clude manuals  of  instruction,  and  many  con- 
tributions to  scientific  journals.  His  most 
elaborate  works  are  his  "System  of  Mineralo- 
gy "(3  vols.,  1804-'8),  and  "Externa!  Char- 
acters of  Minerals  "  (1806).  In  1819  he  estab- 
lished tiie  "  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal," 
of  which  for  many  years  he  was  the  sole  edi- 
tor. He  is  also  the  author  of  the  articles  on 
"  Geology,"  "Mineralogy,"  and  "  Organic  Re- 
mains "  in  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica." 

JimSONE,  Georg«)  a  Scottish  painter,  bom 
in  Aberdeen  in  1688,  died  in  Edinburgh  in 
1644.  He  was  a  fellow  pupil  with  Vandyke  in 
the  studio  of  Rubens,  and  is  called  by  Walpole 
"  the  Vandyke  of  Scotland."  Little  is  known 
of  his  career,  save  that  it  was  prosperous.  His 
pictures  are  found  in  many  old  family  mansions 
in  Scotland,  and  among  his  sitters  was  Charles 
1.  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Edinburgh  in 
1833.  He  occasionally  painted  liistory  and 
landscape,  and  is  said  to  have  illuminated  a 
mannscript  on  the  life  of  Christ. 

JAHES  RltER,  the  largest  stream  which  has 
its  whole  course  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  It  is 
formed  near  the  W.  border  of  the  state,  on  the 
border  of  All^hany  and  Botetourt  cos.,  by  the 
union  of  Jackson  and  Cowpasture  rivers,  and 
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thence  flows  8.  E.  and  E.  to  the  Blue  Eidge,  at 
tte  foot  of  wliiuh  it  receives  Calfpasture  river 
on  the  left.  Breaking  through  the  Blue  Eidge 
ahont  IS  m.  N.  E.  of  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  it  re- 
sumes its  8.  E.  course  to  Lynchburg,  near 
which  town  it  bends  sharply  to  the  H".  E.  On 
reaching  the  boundary  between  Albemarle  and 
Buckingham  cos.,  it  takes  an  E.  8.  E,  direc- 
tion, which  it  retains  with  little  variation  until 
it  reaches  Eichmond,  where  it  turns  nearly  S. 
It  is  here  obstructed  by  rapids,  and  embraces 
a  number  of  small  islands.  Kear  the  S.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  Henrico  co.  it  ^ain  takes  a  S.  E. 
conrse,  after  some  tortnous  deviations,  and 
finally  flows  into  the  8.  part  of  Cheaapeake  bay, 
through  a  broad  estuary,  at  the  month  of  which, 
are  Hampton  roada.  Willonghby  point  and 
Old  Point  Comfort  are  on  either  side  of  its 
embonchure.  The  river  is  450  m.  long,  and 
navigable  by  vessels  of  180  tons  to  Richmond, 
at  the  head  of  tide  water,  160  m.  from  the  sea, 
whence  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  canal, 
completed  to  Buchanan  in  Botetonrt  co.,  passes 
along  its  upper  course.  The  principal  tribu- 
taries of  James  river  are  the  Appomattox  on 
the  right  and  the  Chickahominy  on  the  left. 
The  most  important  towns  on  its  banks  are 
Richmond  and  Lynchbni^. 

JinESTOWN,  ft  village  of  Chautauqua  co.. 
New  York,  at  the  outlet  of  Cliautauqua  lake 
and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and 
the  Dunkirk,  All^hany  Valley,  and  Pittsburgh 
railroads,  55  m.  S.  8.  W.  of  Buffalo;  pop.  in 
1870,  5,336.  It  is  connected  by  a  daily  line  of 
steamers  with  Mayville,  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  late,  and  contains  a  piano  factory,  several 
sash  and  blind  factories,  two  machine  shops 
and  fotinderiea,  an  edge-tool  factory,  a  targe 
alpaca  factory,  woollen  mills,  three  large  chair 
factories,  &c.  There  are  three  national  banks, 
four  hotels,  a  colle^te  instituf*,  two  daily 
and  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  eight  ehm'ch- 
es.  The  lake  is  becoming  a  favorito  summer 
resort.  Eight  hotels  and  many  cottages  have 
been  .erected  on  its  shores,  and  four  stfiamers 
and  numerous  yachts  ply  upon  it. 

JtiHESTOffH,  the  first  English  settlement  in 
the  United  8tates,  situated  within  the  present 
Kmita  of  James  City  co.,  Virginia,  on  a  point 
of  land  projecting  from  the  N,  bank  of  James 
river,  83  m.  above  its  month.  The  encroaoh- 
mente  of  the  river  have  converted  the  promon- 
tory into  an  island,  and  a  portion  of  the  site  of 
the  settlement  has  been  entirely  swept  away. 
A  part  of  the  old  church  tower,  with  some 
tombstones  standing  around  it,  is  now  the 
only  relic  of  the  andent  town.  There  is  a 
private  residence  on  the  island.  Jamestown 
was  founded  in  1607  by  105  colonists  sent  out 
by  the  London  company  under  command  of 
Christopher  Newport.  Capt.  John  Smith  and 
Bartholomew  Gosnold  were  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition.  Their  fleet,  consisting 
of  three  vessels,  entered  the  Chesapeake  April 
S6,  and  sailing  up  the  James  river,  which  they 
named  in  honor  of  the  reigning  king  of  Eng- 
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land,  anchored  off  a  beautiful  promontory, 
where  in  May  they  began  to  build  a  town. 
During  the  first  season  of  their  arrival  the 
colony  was  exposed  to  extreme  want  and  dan- 
ger, and  it  was  only  saved  from  speedy  de- 
struction by  the  energy  of  Capt.  Smith  and 
tiie  good  offices  of  Pocahontas.  The  first  colo- 
nial assembly  ever  convened  in  America  was 
held  at  Jamestown,  June  29,  1619.  On  March 
33,  1632,  several  hundred  colonists  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  Indians.  (See  Vieoibia.)  Na- 
thaniel Bacon,  during  the  rebellion  which  took 
its  name  from  him,  burned  the  town  in  1676. 

JiHl  (ABDKRiu.Htu.N  BGN  Armgd),  a  Persian 
poet,  born  A.  D.  1414,  died  in  1493.  .He  de- 
rived his  surname  Jami  from  Jam,  tiie  place  of 
his  birth  in  Khorasan.  After  eseeUing  in  other 
studies,  he  applied  himself  to  the  mystical  doc- 
trine of  the  Sufis  nnder  the  celebrated  sheik 
Saad  ed-Din  of  Eashgar,  and  was  judged  wor- 
thy to  succeed  that  master  in  his  school.  His 
eloqnence  and  amiable  character,  and  the  bean- 
ty  of  his  poems,  made  him  a  favorite  of  the 
vizier  All  Shir,  the  saltans  of  Herat,  Abu  Said 
and  Hussein  Mirza,  and  also  of  the  Ottoman 
snltans  Mohammed  II.  and  Bajazet  II.  He 
was  equally  esteemed  by  the  common  people, 
whom  he  instructed  beneath  the  portico  of  the 
mosque  of  Herat  in  the  principles  of  morals 
and  reli^on.  He  is  one  of  the  best,  moat 
learned,  and  most  voluminous  of  the  Persian 
poets,  and  composed  about  60  worts  in  prose 
and  vorse,  in  Arabic  and  Persian.  Among  the 
more  important  of  them  are  "  Yusuf  and  Zn- 
leika,"  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Law 
in  the  "Asiatic  Miscellanies,"  and  published  in 
German  with  the  ori^nal  text  by  Kosenzweig 
(Vienna,  1824) ;  the  "  Golden  Olwin,"  a  satiri- 
cal poem  against  two  heretical  sects,  edited  by 
F.  Falconer  fLondon,  1848) ;  "  Selman  and  Ab- 
sal,"  edited  by  Falconer  (London,  I860) ;  the 
"  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Alexander ;"  Behar- 
Utan  (tbe  "Abode  of  Spring") ;  and  the  prose 
work,  ITasakat  iil-in»  ("Breath  of  Man"),  a 
history  of  mysticism. 

JAHmSON,  Jtdu,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  bom 
in  Glasgow,  March  3, 1759,  died  in  Edinbui^h, 
July  13,  1338.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Secession 
minister  settled  in  Glasgow,  and  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  that  city.  At  the  age  of 
20  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  and  in  1781 
was  ordained  pastor  of  a  small  congregation  in 
Forfar,  where  he  remained  16  years  on  a  salary 
of  .£60.  During  this  time  he  published  "So- 
cinianism  Unmasked"  (1788),  "The  Sorrows 
of  Slavery,  a  Poem"  (1789),  "Sermons  on  the 
Heart"  (2  vols.  8vo,  17S9-'90),  and  "  A  Vmdi- 
cation  of  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  and  of  the 
Primitive  Faith  conceminc  the  Deity  of  Christ " 
&  vols.  8vo,  1794),  in  which  the  arguments  of 
Priestley  in  his  "History  of  Early  Opinions" 
are  ably  combated.  In  1797  he  was  settled 
over  ft  congregation  in  Edinburgh,  where  be 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  In  1803  ap- 
peared his  "Use  of  Sacred  History"  (3  vols. 
8to),  and  in  1808-9  hia  most  important  work. 
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"  Etymologiofd  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage "  (2  V0I3.  4to),  of  which  he  published  in 
1818  an  8vo  abridgment,  followed  in  1825  by 
a  supplement  to  the  large  edition  in  3  vols.  4to. 
Among  his  remaining  works  are;  "Hermes 
Scythicus,  or  Radical  Affinities  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Lai^ages  to  the  Gothic"  (8vo, 
1814);  "Historical  Acconnt  of  the  Ancient 
Culdees  of  lona"  (4to,  1811);  "  Grammar  of 
Rhetoric  and  Polite  Literature  "  (12mo,  1818) ; 
editions  of  Barbour's  "  Bruce  "  and  Harry  the 
Minstrd's  "  Sir  William  Wallace ;"  and  a  num- 
ber of  occasional  sei-mons  and  poems.  He  re- 
cdyed  the  degree  of  D,  D.  from  Princeton  col- 
lege, N,  J.,  and  during  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life  enjoyed  a  literary  pension  of  £100. 

JiNiVSCHEK,  Soar,  a  Bohemian  tra^o  ac- 
tress, born  in  Prague,  July  20,  1830.  Her  tal- 
ent was  developed  under  the  direction  of  Ben- 
edix  at  Cologne,  and  from  1848  to  1860  she 
was  a  favorite  at  the  Frankfort  theatre.  Sub- 
sequently she  appeared  in  Dresden  and  in  other 
German  cities.  From  1867  to  1871  she  per- 
formed in  the  United  States  in  German,  and 
after  a  visit  to  Germany  reappeared  here  in 
1878,  performing  successfully  in  English,  and 
winning  great  applause  by  her  tragic  genius. 
In  1874  she  went  again  to  Germany,  intending 
soon  to  return  for  a  farewell  tour. 

JANES,  Edmaod  Stoner,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  A^ril  27,  1807. 
His  early  life  was  mostly  spent  in  Salisbury, 
Conn.  From  1824  to  1880  he  was  employed 
in  teaching,  and  occupied  liis  leisure  m  the 
study  of  the  law,  intending  to  follow  that 
profession ;  hut  he  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  in  18S0 
joined  the  Philadelphia  conference.  From  this 
time  lie  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy, and  during  the  intervals  of  immediate  pas- 
toral labor  ho  also  read  extensively  in  medi- 
cine. In  May,  1840,  he  was  a]>pointed  financial 
secretary  of  the  American  Bible  society,  and 
remained  in  this  office  till  1844,  when  he  was 
elected  bishop.  During  the  80  years  of  his 
episcopal  labors  Bishop  Janes  has  beeu  in- 
trusted with  some  of  tie  most  grave  and  deli- 
cate dnties  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Methodist  church,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned his  appointment  as  delegate  to  the 
British  Wesleyan  conference  in  1864,  and  the 
supervision  and  inspection  of  the  Scandinavian, 
German,  and  Swiss  missions  in  Europe  from 
1864  to  1868.  In  18S5  he  visited  England  as 
delegate  of  the  American  Bible  society  to  the 
British  and  foreign  Bible  society ;  and  he  also 
attended  the  French  Wesleyan  conference  "' 
Paris  and  the  Irish  conference  at  Cork. 
Bremen  he  delivered  before  a  large  meeting 
an  address  on  the  death  of  President  Lincoln, 
which  was  widely  circulated  in  northern  Eu- 
rope, and  had  an  important  effect  on  public 
sentiment  there  at  a  critical  period.  His  resi- 
dence has  long  been  in  New;  York  city. 

JINESVILLE,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Rock  CO.,  Wisconsin,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  state, 
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situated  on  both  sides  of  Bock  river,  and  at  the 
interscetion  of  the  Wisconsin  division  of  the 
ago  and  Northwestern  railroad  with  the 
Prairie  du  Chien  division  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
ikee,  and  St.  Paul  line,  B5  m.  S.  E.  of 
Madison  and  71  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Milwaukee; 
in  1860,  7,703;  in  1870,  8,789.  The 
ground  on  which  the  city  is  built  rises  gradu- 
ally on  either  side  to  an  elevation  of  nearly 
100  ft.  at  the  summit.  The  court  house  occu- 
pies a  commanding  position  on  the  E.  rade  of 
the  river.  An  active  trade  is  carried  on  hy 
the  railroads,  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  is 
invested  in  manufactures.  Book  river  affording 
valuable  water  power.  The  principal  estab- 
lishments are  flour  mills,  saw  mills,  machine 
shops,  founderies,  woollen  factories,  carriage 
factories,  breweries,  &e.  There'  are  two  na- 
tional hanks,  with  a  capital  of  $325,000,  and 
a  savings  baiJi.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  state 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  sup- 
ported by  legislative  appropriations,  and  open 
to  pupils  from  Wisconsin  free  of  charge  except 
for  clothing.  This  institution  was  founded  in 
1850,  and  in  1873  had  77  pupils.  There  are  14 
public  schools,  including  a  high  school,  which 
in  1873  bad  28  teachers  and  1,150  pupils;  a 
daily,  a  semi-weetty,  and  three  weekly  news- 
papers, and  11  chui-cbes.  Janesville  was  found- 
ed about  1886,  made  the  county  seat  in  1839, 
and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1853. 

JANET,  PhhI,  a  French  author,  born  in  Paris 
in  April,  1833.  He  is  a  follower  of  Cousin,  and 
has  been  professor  at  Bourges  and  Strasbm^,. 
and  at  the  lyceum  of  Louis-Ie-Grand,  Paris. 
In  lS64  he  became  professor  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  a  member  of 
the  acwiemy  of  moral  and  political  sciences, 
which  institution  awarded  prizes  to  his  io 
famille  (Paris,  1856)  and  Histotre  de  la  phi- 
losopMe  dam  VantiquiU  et  dam  Im  tempa  mo- 
derm)  (3  vols.,  1858).  Among  his  more  re- 
cent works  are  Histoire  de  la  seienee  politique  • 
(1871),  and  ProhUmm  du  XIX'  siMe  (1872). 

JANBT-LANfiE,  iatoUe  L«i1s,  a  French  painter, 
born  inParis  about  1818,  died  therein  1872,  He 
studied  under  Collin,  Ingres,  and  Horace  Ver- 
net,  adopted  the  style  of  the  latter,  and  became 
distinguished  for  historical  and  military  pieces. 
Oonjomtly  with  Temet  he  executed  in  1843 
designs  illustrating  the  history  of  Napoleon  I. 
One  of  his  finest  works  represents  "  Nero  con- 
testing the  Prize  at  the  Chariot  Race  "  (1855), 
and  his  subsequent  productions  include  illustra- 
tions of  Solferino  (1861-3)  and  "An  Episode 
of  the  Siege  of  Puebla"  (1868). 

JININ,  Jnles  fiabriel,  a  French  author,  bom  of 
Jewish  parents  at  St.  fitienne,  Dec.  11,  1804, 
died  at  Passy,  June  30,  1874.  He  completed 
his  classical  studies  at  the  college  of  Louis-le- 
Grand  in  Paris,  studied  law,  and  made  a  liv- 
ing as  a  private  tutor;  hut  he  soon  became 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Figarc,  a 
sprightly  opposition  paper,  and  was  also  a 
regiSar  writer  for  the  royalist  journal,  the 
QuoUdimne,  until  the  accession  of  the  Po- 
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lignac  cabinet  in  August,  1839.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Journal  des  BihaU;  and  aft«r  writing  polit- 
icel  and  miscellaneous  articles,  he  took  change 
of  the  theatrical  notices.  His  arlicleB  were  less 
criticisms  than  abort  essays,  written  in  a  col- 
loquial and  gossiping  style.  Besides  niimeroas 
prefaces,  introductions,  and  articles  in  nearly 
every  Parisian  periodical  which  existed  du- 
ring his  career,  Janin  publiah^  several  nov- 
els, the  first  of  which  was  VAne  mart  et  U 
femme  guillotinee  (1829).  Among  his  sabse- 
qnent  writings  of  the  same  class  are  La  confm- 
iion  (1830),  Banutm  (18S1),  Le  chemin  de  tra- 
terie  (1836),  Un  cteurpouT  dews  amotirt  (183T), 
La  religieuse  de  Towlmm  (1850)  ind  Lee  qaiU» 
ehampetret  (1861)  He  prepared  an  abridi; 
ment  of  Richardson  s  Clarissa  Harlowe  witl 
an  £s8ai  Brhieetlairnj  tl  n 
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works,  esclnsive  of  several  illustrated  publica- 
tions to  which  he  did  little  more  than  lend  his 
name,  are:  Conies  fantastiqves  et  conUi  UtU- 
raireg  (1832) ;  ConUi  nouneaux  (1888) ;  Le& 
cataeomhes  (1839);  Le  voyage  d'un  homme 
heuTeux  (1840) ;  Let  vetiu  bonhewra  (1866) ; 
Les  gymphonies  de  Vkveer  (1857),  with  draw- 
ings by  Gavami ;  and  Rachel  et  la  tragedie,  a 
biographical  and  critical  work,  with  photo- 

nihio  illustrations  (1859).  His  Hutoire  de 
itterature  dramatique  en  France  (4  vols., 
1851-'6)  is  a  selection  of  his  weekly /eut&toras, 
remodelled  so  as  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  stage  and  dramatic  artists 
during  nearly  a  qnarter  of  a  century.  In  1870 
he  succeeded  Sainte  Benve  in  the  French  acad 
emy  H  a  latest  work  wis  P  isetlert  lies 
il  y  a  i-^  t  ans  ax'-i) 
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name  (pop.  400,000,  chiefly  Greeks),  on  a  small 
peninsnla  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  of  Janina, 
86  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Larissa ;  pop.  about  16,000, 
of. whom  9,S0O  are  Christians,  4,000  Mussul- 
mans, and  3,500  Jews.  The  population  has 
decreased  about  10,000  since  1861,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  emigration  and  military  con- 
scription. The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  most  of  the  houses  are  poor.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Greek  metropolitan,  and  contains  7 
churches,  18  mosques,  2  synagognes,  a  Greek 
college,  a  hbrary,  and  a  hospital.  Among  the 
manufactures  are  gold  lace  and  brocade,  moroc- 
co leather,  colored  linen,  and  silk  goods.  The 
adjoining  country  yields  grain,  fruits,  wine,  to- 
bacco, and  timber  in  alrtmdance,  and  is  rich  in 
pasture  lands,  sheep  and  goats  constitnting  a 
principal  sonrce  of  wealth.^Thc  site  of  Janina 


o  that  of  the  city  and  lake 
of  Eurffia  in  Epirus  mentioned  by  Proeopins. 
Jnstinian  built  a  fortress  at  Enrcea,  probably  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  citadel  of  Janina. 
In  the  later  period  of  the  Byzantine  empire  its 
territory  was  a  field  of  contention  between  the 
Greeks  and  Wallach  and  Slavic  settlers.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  11th  century  it  was  taken  by 
the  Normans,  who  defeated  Alexis  Oomnenns 
under  its  walls.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  centni-y  Janina 
enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  number- 
ing about  40,000  inhahitante,  possessing  an  ex- 
tensive trade  and  a  large  annual  fair,  and  rank- 
ing among  the  most  accomplished  and  indus- 
trious of  modem  Greeks.  But  the  despotic 
rule  of  Ali  Pasha,  governor  of  the  city,  led  to 
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its  ruin.  When  no  longer  able  to  defend  the 
city,  he  set  it  on  Are.  (See  Ali  Pabha.)  The 
mosques,  the  palaces,  and  the  two  academiea 
for  which  Janina  was  celebrated,  were  all  de- 
stroyed. Opposite  tbf!  oity  is  a  smdl  island 
with  a  fishing  villi^  and  a  oharch  tod  monas- 
tery.— The  lake  of  Janina  ia  about  6  m.  in  length, 
and  almost  3  ra.  in  its  greatest  breadth,  bound- 
ed K.  E.  by  the  Mitaikeli  mountains  (2,500  ft. 
high),  and  S.  W.  by  a  rooky  mountain  crowned 
with  the  roina  of  an  Epirote  city,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  ancient  Dodona.    The  IT.  W, 

K^;  of  the  lake  ia  commonly  called  the  take  of 
psista,  and  the  S.  £.  that  of  Janina.  The 
middle  resembles  a  marsh  rather  than  a  lake, 
and  is  traversed  by  two  long  channels  which 
connect  the  two  portions.  The  waters  of  both 
lakes  are  absorbed  by  subterranean  channels; 
that  which  communicates  with  the  river  Ka- 
lama  (the  Thyamis  of  the  ancient  Greeks)  is 
in  the  lake  of  Lapsista.  The  lake  of  Janina 
abounds  with  pike,  perch,  carp,  tench,  eels,  and 
other  fish.  Immense  numbers  of  wild  fowl 
breed  ia  the  covert  of  the  lofty  reeds  upon  its 
shores.  It  has  been  proposed  to  drain  the  Sake 
by  boring  a  tunnel  S  m,  long  through  a  lime- 
stone monntain. 

JMIZIRIES,  a  body  of  Turkish  infantry  now 
extinct.  The  name  ia  derived  from  yenisi^ri, 
or  yeni  and  aakan,  "  new  troops."  Tliey  were 
first  assembled  in  13S9  by  Sultan  Orkhan,  but 
were  not  regularly  organized  until  1862,  when 
Amnrath  I.,  after  conquering  the  southern 
Slavic  kingdoms,  claimed  one  fifth  of  the  cap- 
tives, including  the  able-bodied  youth,  to  be 
converted  to  Islamisra  and  educated  as  sol- 
diers. This  was  done  with  estraordumry  care, 
the  recruits  being  distribnted  at  first  among 
tie  peasantry  of  Asia  Minor,  that  they  might 
become  hardened  by  rural  life  and  familiar  with 
Mohammedanism.  They  manifested  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  proselytes ;  and  aa  this  spirit 
was  warmly  encouraged,  and  as  privilegea  were 
granted  them,  they  soon  became  a  formidable 
means  of  defence.  They  were  divided  at  first 
into  80,  afterward  into  163,  and  finally  into 
196  ortaa,  each  numbering  in  Constantinople 
nominally  100  men,  and  elsewhere  300  or  800, 
in  time  of  peace,  but  500  in  time  of  war.  Be- 
sides the  a^a,  or  commander-in-chief  of  the 
whole  body,  six  of&cers  were  attached  to  each 
OTta,  the  chief  being  called  the  orta-iasM. 
The  lowest  officer  was  the  cook,  who  also  per- 
formed various  other  duties,  and  for  whom 
the  soldiers  manifested  great  reverence.  They 
never  appeared  without  a  wooden  spoon  in 
their  tnrbans,  and  on  extraordinary  occasions 
always  assembled  around  their  soup  ketdes; 
their  revolts  were  proclaimed  by  reversing 
these  kettles,  and  to  lose  one  of  them  in  bat- 
tle was  looked  upon  as  a  di^-aee  equivalent 
to  the  loss  of  colors  in  other  armies.  Under 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  they  formed  the  best 
disciplined  force  in  Europe.  After  hia  deatJi, 
when  the  sultans  ceased  to  lead  their  armies 
in  person,  the  organization  fell  into  decay.     It 


«asno  longer  recru  tedi.xcli'.neh  from  yran^ 
Clinstian  prisoners  tf  war  or  from  luie*  on 
the  blavic  provincea  but  from  any  persons 
who  conid  obtam  appomtmenta  m  it  bv  in 
trigue  until  hndlj  it  consisted  in  a  great  mea 
sure  of  menials  and  va,jabonds  ioan\  of  whom 


followed  no  military 
mitted  to  engage  in  trade  or  mechanical  *and 
other  occupations.  But  they  still  supplied 
something  like  an  organization  to  the  turbulent 
mob  of  the  Turkish  cities,  and  were  long  really 
formidable  to  society  and  government  ifsel£ 
They  mutinied  repeatedly  i^nst  the  saltans, 
and  in  some  cases  deposed  them  or  put  them 
to  death.  They  frequently  pillaged  Uie  cities 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  guard.  In  1798 
Selim  III.  attempted  to  form  a  better  army 
by  instituting  the  nwam-jadid  or  disciplined 
troops.  This  caused  a  revolt,  the  abdication 
and  death  of  Selim  (July  28,  1808),  and  terri- 
ble outrages  in  CoQstantinople  (Nov.  14).  Mah- 
mond  n.  was  obliged  on  reaching  the  throne 
to  pardon  the  Janizaries;  but,  impressed  with 
the  danger  of  such  troops,  he  quietly  matured 
durii^  several  years  a  pW  for  ridding  himself 
of  them.  Having  gdned  over  some  of  their 
officers  and  the  Mohammedan  priesthood,  he 
resolved  to  esterminate  them,  and  on  May  29, 
1836,  published  a  decree  ordering  that  150 
janizaries  of  every  regiment  should  be  formed 
into  a  regularly  disciplined  mOitia.  This,  as  was 
expected,  led  to  a  revolt  (June  15,  1836),  the 
janizaries  committing  horrible  excesses.  The 
nest  day  ftey  assembled  and  reversed  their 
kettles.  But  the  mufti  displayii^  the  sacked 
standard  of  Mohammed,  all  the  better  class  of 
the  population  joined  the  regular  troops.  Ar- 
tillery had  been  long  prepared  in  anticipation 
of  this  events  and  great  numbers  of  galiongis 
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or  sailors,  and  ioatangis  or  imperial  private 
guards,  were  also  ready  for  attacking  the  jani- 
zaries. "Bnmod  alive  in  their  barracks,  can- 
nonaded in  the  At  Meidan,  where  they  made 
tlieir  most  desperate  defence,  massacred  singly 
in  the  streets  during  three  months,  the  re- 
mainder were  condemned  to  exile."  Aboat 
36,000  janizaries  were  thus  killed,  and  they 
have  never  been  reoi^anized. — See  Macfar- 
lane'a  "  Constantinople  in  1828,"  and  Friew 
historique  Ae  la  deetrueUan  du  corpi  dm  ja- 
nizairei,  translated  from  the  Turkish  by  Oaus- 
sin  de  Perceval  (Paris,  1833). 

JA5  JUTEIT,  a  volcanic  island  in  the  Arctic 
ocean,  situated  between  Iceland  and  Spitzber- 
gen,  about  300  m.  from  the  E.  coast  of  Green- 
land. It  contains  the  snow-dad  volcano  Bee- 
renborg,  nearly  7,000  ft.  high,  covered  by  large 
glaciers  and  frozen  waterfalls.  Another  active 
volcano,  the  Esk  (1,600  ft.  high),  was  discov- 
ered by  Scoresby  in  1817.  The  island  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Dntch  navigator  Jan  Mayen  in 
1611.  It  is  not  habitable,  abounds  in  bears, 
(osos,  and  sea  fowl,  and  is  described  by  Lord 
Dufferin  in  his  "  Letters  from  High  Latitudes." 

JiXNEqCIN,  Cl^nent,  a  French  musician  of 
the  16th  centary,  popularly  known  as  Clemeia 
non.  Papa.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
are  uncertain ;  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Francis 
I.  His  earlier  compositions  were  for  the  Cath- 
olic and  his  later  ones  for  the  Reformed 
chnrch.  Most  of  them  were  for  four  voices. 
They  were  full  of  originality  and  invention, 
and  many  of  them  of  great  difficulty. 

JIN  SUDB,  a  Hindoo  poetess,  born  at  Fur- 
rnckabad  in  1820.  She'  received  a  superior 
education,  and  became  proficient  in  letters,  in 
music,  and  in  the  Persian  language.  She  pub- 
lished in  1846  at  Lucknow,  where  she  resides, 
a  collection  of  poems  {JHvan),  which  are  great- 
ly admired  by  her  countrymen. 

JANSEinus  (JA14SEN),  ComellBS,  a  Dutch  theo- 
logian, bom  at  Akoi,  near  Leerdam,  Oct.  28, 
1585,  died  in  Tpres,  May  fi,  1638.  He  studied 
theology  at  the  university  of  Lonvain,  which 
nnwflveringly  adhered  to  the  Augustinian 
system  of  Bains  (died  1589),  though  76  prop- 
ositions of  it  had  been  condemned  in  1567  by 
the  see  of  Rome.  After  studying  and  teach- 
ii^  at  Paris  and  Bayonne,  he  became  in 
1617  president  of  the  Pulcheria  college  at 
Louvain,  where  he  lectured  on  theology,  and 
in  1630  profeiior  of  theology  at  the  univer- 
sity. In  1636  he  wis  madi-  bishop  of  Tjfres. 
The  writings  of  Augustme  against  the  Pela- 
gians he  read  SO  times,  and  his  other  writings 
10  times.  Like  Baius  he  adopted  the  Augi»- 
tinian  doctrine  of  grace  m  its  strictest  sense, 
and  was  therefore  opposed  to  the  theological 
views  of  the  Jesuits  whom  he  prevented  from 
lecturing  at  Louvain  on  philosophy.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Catholic  church  of  his  time 
had  in  this  and  in  other  pomjs  departed  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  old  church,  and  therefore 
in  1621  projected,  with  his  friend  Duvergier 
de  Hauranne,  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  the  plan  of 
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reformation,  Jansenius  taking  the  doctrine  and 
St.  Cyran  the  constitution  and  the  religious  life 
as  their  respective  fields  of  labor.  Irish  clergy- 
men of  high  standing  and  the  heads  of  the 
French  Oratorians  favored  this  plan.  In  spite 
of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  inquisition,  he  was  sustained  throughout 
his  controversies  by  the  Spanish  government ; 
and  he  confirmed  his  influence  at  Madrid  by 
twice  visiting  that  city  (1624-'5).  Jansenius 
commenced  his  work  on  the  doctrine  of  Augus- 
tine in  1627,  and  had  hardly  finished  it  when 
he  died.  On  his  deathbed  he  recommended 
to  his  friends  its  publication,  which  the  Jes- 
uits and  the  papal  nuncio  at  Cologne,  antici- 
pating the  renewal  of  a  violent  controversy, 
strove  to  prevent.  It  appeared  (3  vols,  fol.), 
nnder  the  auspices  of  the  nniversity,  and  the 
editorial  care  of  Liberus  Froidmont  and  Ea- 
len,  in  1640,  with  the  title  Augmtinvs,  sea 
Do«tHna  Augu»Hni  de  Huntanm  Nature  Sani- 
tate, .^Effriimdine  et  MedieincL,  adversui  Pela- 
guMioi  et  MastUienses,  and  was  soon  reprinted 
at  Paris  (1641)  and  Eonen  (1648).  The  work 
sets  forth  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  irre- 
sistible grace  and  absolut*  election  or  rejection, 
mostly  in  the  woi'ds  of  Augustine  j  it  rejects 
the  use  of  reason  in  religions  questions,  desig- 
nates philosophy  as  the  mother  of  all  heresy, 
defends  Baius,  and  accuses  the  Jesuits  in  gen- 
eral, and  in  particular  Fonseca,  Lessias,  MoUna, 
and  others,  of  semi-Polagianism.  The  Jesuits 
attacked  the  work  as  repeating  the  condemned 
propositions  of  Baius,  and  Urban  Till,  in 
1643  condemned  it  as  heretical  by  the  bull  In 
eminenti,  and  placed  it  on  the  prohibitory  in- 
dex.— The  name  Jahbenists  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  those  Christians  who,  in  France  par- 
ticularly, conadered  the  opinions  of  Jansenius 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church,  not- 
withstanding their  condemnation  by  all  the 
popes  since  1642.  In  Holland,  where  they  al- 
ways maintained  their  hierarchical  organiza- 
tion in  spite  of  the  censures  of  the  Roman  see, 
they  called  themselves  the  Old  Episcopal  or 
Old  Catholic  church,  a  deagnation  which  has 
recently  been  adopted  also  in  some  pai-ts  of 
Germany.  The  friends  of  Jansenius  in  the 
Netherlands,  among  whom  were  several  bish- 
ops and  nearly  all  the  professors  of  the  univer- 
Mties,  submitted  after  some  hesitation  to  the 
bull  /»  eminenti  in  1647.  A  greater  resistance 
was  made  in  France,  where  St.  Cyran,  An- 
toine  Amauld,  his  sister  Ang^lique,  the  abbess 
of  the  Cistercian  convent  of  Port  Royal,  Pas- 
cal, and  a  community  of  scholars  who  lived  in 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  anchorets  in  the 
vicinity  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs  {messieurs 
de  Port  Royal  de»  Champs),  took  their  stand 
in  favor  of  Jansenius.  When  Innocent  X.  in 
1653  denounced  five  propositions  in  the  works 
of  Jansenius  as  heretical,  a  majority  of  the 
Jansenists  denied  that  these  propositions  had 
been  understood  by  the  author  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  were  condemned.  Alexander  VII., 
however,  in  1666  demanded  of  the  French  clei^ 
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a  dedaratioa  by  which  they  should  reject  the 
eondemned  propositions  as  propositions  of 
JanBeniua.  This  raised  the  question,  whether 
the  pope's  admitted  infaUibilityin  matters  of 
faitli  estended  also  to  historical  facta.  Lonis 
XIV.  lent  his  support  to  the  execution  of 
tliia  as  well  as  other  measures  o£  the  popes 
against  Jansenisrai,  declaring  at  a  national  as- 
sembly of  the  French  clergy  in  1660  that  he 
regarded  it  as  his  religions  duty  to  exter- 
minate Jansenism.  Clement  IX.  in  16S8  en- 
deavored to  put  a  stop  to  the  controTersy  by 
a  decree  (Pate  Clemmtina),  which  demanded 
merely  a  rejection  of  the  five  propositions, 
without  ascribing  tliem  to  Jansenina.  {La 
paix  de  Clement  IX.,  Brussels,  1701.  The  au- 
thor, who  is  not  named  on  the  title  page,  was 
QuesneV  who  died  ia  1719.)  But  Clement 
XI.  and  Louis  XIV.  soon  had  recourse  to  se- 
Terer  measures ;  many  Jansenista  fled  to  the 
Ketherlands,  and  Port  Royal  was  suppressed  in 
1709.  The  eoatroversy  had  broken  out  with 
new  violeBce  oa  the  publioatioa  of  Quesnel's 
celebrated  work  on  the  New  Testament  {Le 
Hbuveau  Testament  m  fi-atifitis,  aeee  des  re- 
fiexioTis  morales).  Clement  XL,  by  the  consti- 
tution Phiy^rtifiM  (1713),  condemned  101  prop- 
ositions of  this  book  as  heretical,  dangerous, 
or  ofEensire  to  pious  ears.  A  large  portion  of 
the  French  clergy  and  people,  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  at 
their  head,  publicly  resisted  the  constitution, 
and  were  therefore  called  Antioonstitationaiists. 
A  papal  decree  of  Sept.  3,  1718,  threatened 
with  excommnnioation  all  who  would  not  sub- 
mit unconditionally.  Many  yielded,  amoi^ 
them  Cardinal  Noailles,  bat  four  bishops  (those 
of  Mirepois,  Montpellier,  Boulogne,  and  Senez) 
appealed  to  an  (ecumenical  council.  Those  who 
sustained  this  appeal,  among  whom  were  many 
opposed  to  Jansenism,  were  called  Appellants. 
The  parliament  perseveringly  resisted  the  de- 
crees against  Jansenism;  the  Sorbonne  wa- 
vered, and  when  pressed  generally  submitted 
to  the  papal  decrees.  Some  of  the  bishops 
continned  to  patronize  'it,  and  the  general  cliap- 
ter  of  the  Oratorians  resolved  in  1737  not  to 
accept  the  bull  Uhigenitus,  A  popular  saint, 
Francis  of  Paris,  died  with  the  appeal  in  his 
hand  (1727),  and  the  miracles  and  wild  convul- 
sions which  were  reported  to  have  taken  place 
at  his  grave  made  a  deep  impression  on  large 
classes  of  the  people.  But  when  the  constitu- 
tion by  an  act  of  royal  sovereignty  had  been 
enforced  as  a  law  of  the  kingdom  (1730),  the 
resistance  o(  the  Jansenists  was  gradually  over- 
come, and  the  Oratorians  accepted  the  bull  ia 
1746.  New  difficulties  arose  for  a  while  when 
Beaumont,  archbishop  of  Paris,  in  1753,  or- 
dered the  sacraments  to  be  refused  to  all  who 
liad  not  accepted  the  constitution ;  bat  in  1758 
peace  was  restored  by  means  of  a  mOd  pastoral 
letter  from  Benedict  XIV.  The  Jansenist  party 
remained  very  strong  among  the  French  clergy, 
and  most  of  the  clerical  deputies  in  the  states 
general  of  1789  belonged  to  it.    After  the  res- 
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toration  also  it  found  many  advocates  among 
the  clergy  and  Idty,  and  since  185i  has  had  an 
organ  in  the  religious  press  (L' Obsemateur  Oa- 
ihalique).  In  Italy  several  bishops  who  were 
in  favor  of  the  reforms  of  Leopold  I,  of  Tus- 
cany and  of  Napoleon,  as  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pia- 
toja,  and  Capece-Latro,  ai'chbisliop  of  Taranto, 
were  regarded  as  Jansenisla. — Whde  Jansenism 
remained  in  France  a  theological  school,  it  be- 
came in  the  Netherlands  an  independent  church. 
In  1704  Codde,  the  vicar  apostolic  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Utrecht,  was  deposed  by  the  pope 
for  holding  Jansenistic  views,  but  the  chapter 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  this  de- 
position, la  1733  the  chapter  chose  an  arch- 
bishop of  Utrecht,  who  was  consecrated  by  the 
bishop  of  Babylon,  aFrench  bishop  i/ii^ttrtiJus, 
who  lived  as  a  fugitive  at  Amsterdam.  The 
pope  was  informed  of  the  electioD,  but  an- 
swered by  a  condemnatory  brief.  The  arch- 
bishop appealed  from  the  condemnation  of  the 
pope  to  the  nest  general  council,  a  step  which 
has  since  been  taken  by  each  of  his  successors. 
The  next  archbishop,  Barchman  Wuytiora,  re- 
ceived letters  of  communion  from  many  bish- 
ops, more  than  100  of  wliich  are  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  church  of  Utrecht.  Aftei 
(he  death  of  the  bishop  of  Babylon,  Archbishop 
Meindaarts  (elected  in  1739)  restored  the  suf- 
fragan see  of  Haarlem  in  1742,  and  that  of  De- 

of  prelates.  In  1856  the  bishops  of  the  Jan- 
senist chm-cb  jointly  protested  against  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  immaculate  conception.  They  took 
an  active  intereat  in  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Old  Catholic  movement  in  Geimany.  B,' 
invitation  the  ai-ebbishop  of  Utrecht  in  1873  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  of  conflrmation  la  a 
number  of  Old  Oatholia  congregations  of  (Jer- 
many,  and  in  1873  the  bishop  of  Deventer,  ther 
the  only  surviving  bishop  of  the  Jansenists, 
eonsecmted  the  first  Old  Catholic  bishop  for 
Germany.  The  Jansenist  church  in  1878  hai 
25  con^egations  and  35  pastors,  all  ia  the 
dioceses  of  Utrecht  and  Haarlem,  the  diocese 
of  Deventer  having  no  congregation.  In  1874 
the  Jansenist  church  of  iJtreeht,  numbering 
about  6,000  members,  formally  joined  the  Old 
Catholics. — See  Leydeoker,  Historia  Jan»enumi 
(Utrecht,  1695);  Laccheaiai,  ^WoHa  Pofemsca 
Janaenismi  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1711) ;  Tregelles, 
"The  Jaaseaists"  (London,  1851);  wid  the 
Eev,  J.  M.  Neale,  "  Histoid  of  the  so-called 
Jansenist  Church  of  Hrfland"  (Oxford,  1858). 

JINSSENS,  Akrahin,  a  Flemish  painter,  bora 
in  Antwerp  in  1569,  ^ed  about  1631.  He  en- 
joyed the  highest  reputation  in  Antwerp  until 
Rubens  established  himself  there  after  hia  resi- 
dence in  Italy.  In  vigor  of  coloring  he  is  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  Rabena. 

JIMUBIIIS,  Saiit  (Ital.  San  Gennaro),  a 
Christian  la^jr,  patron  smnt  of  Naples,  bom 
in  Naples,  or  according  to  some  accounts  iq 
Benevento,  April  31)  373,  beheaded  at  Pozauoli, 
Sept.  19,  805.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Bene- 
vento about  303,  just  as  the  persecution  under 
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Diocletian  began.  During  a  Tisit  which  lie 
made  to  tlie  imprisoned  confessors  of  tlie  faith 
at  Kola,  he  was  arreBted  and  taken  before 
Timotheus,  the  governer  of  the  province.  Thia 
otBcer  is  said  to  have  condemned  him.  and  his 
companions  to  be  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre  at  Pozznoli ;  but  as  the  animals 
refused  to  harm  them,  they  were  all  beheaded. 
It  is  further  related  that  Januarius  was  buried 
at  Pozzuoii,  but  two  small  phials  filled  with  his 
blood  on  the  place  of  esecution  were  after- 
ward presented  to  Severns,  bishop  of  Naples. 
To  this  latter  city  the  remains  of  the  martjr 
were  transferred  about  the  year  400;  but  in 
817  they  were  carried  off  to  Benevento  by 
Sicon,  prince  of  that  city,  and  from  Benevento 
thoy  were  conveyed  in  1158  to  Monte  Vergine. 
On  Jan.  13, 1497,  they  were  once  more  brought 
back  to  Naples  with  great  pomp.  Many  mira- 
cles are  attributed  by  the  early  annajists  to  the 
exhibition  of  his  relics  on  Tarious  occasions, 
as  the  staying  of  the  plagne  and  of  eruptions 
of  Vesuvius.  It  has  long  been  customary  in 
Naples  to  espose  these  relics  to  the  public 
veneration  on  the  saint's  festival,  Sept.  19,  and 
also  on  the  flrat  Sunday  in  May  and  Dec.  16, 
as  well  as  in  seasons  o(  national  calamity.  The 
relics  are  exposed  amid  great  solemnity  on  the 
high  dtar  of  the  cathedral,  or  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Ohiara.  Then  takes  place  the  celebrated 
liquefaction  of  the  saint's  blood.  The  two  phials, 
contMning  what  appears  as  a  hard  substance, 
and  a  glass  case  enclosing  the  head,  are  brought 
separately  from  the  chapel  in  which  they  are 
preserved,  the  body  itself  reposing  in  the 
ehrine  beneath  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral. 
As  soon  as  the  head  is  brought  near  the  phials 
the  blood  is  seen  to  become  liquid,  to  bubble, 
rise  in  the  botties,  and  fall  again ;  the  alleged 
miracle  lasting  sometimes  eight  days.  On  such 
occasions  popular  enthn^asm  is  rdsed  to  il« 
height.  The  nature  of  this  phenomenon  has 
been  investigated  by  scientific  men  of  various 
creeds  and  nations,  and  several  hypotheses  have 
been  suggested  to  account  for  it.  Roman  Ca- 
tholics regard  it  as  a  miracle,  but  it  has  never 
received  the  sanction  of  the  church,  such  as  is 
granted  to  miracles  in  the  solemn  processes  of 
beatification  and  canonization. 

JASUIRT  (Lat.  Januarim'),  the  first  month 
of  the  year,  consisting  of  81  days.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  added  with  February  by  Numa 
to  the  Roman  year,  which  previously  had  but 
ten  months.  It  was  named  from  the  double- 
faced  god  Janus,  to  whom  its  first  day,  which 
looks  back  upon  the  past  year  and  forward 
upon  that  to  come,  was  sacred.  It  had  ori^' 
nally  but  29  days,  but  two  additional  days  wen 
riven  to  it  by  Jnliua  Cssar  when  he  reformed 
uie  calendar.  It  was  symbolized  in  Rome  by  a 
consul  in  consular  robes,  because  those  magis- 
trates were  installed  in  ofSce  on  its  first  day. 
It  corresponded  in  the  Athenian  calendar  with 
the  latter  half  of  Poseideon  and  the  first  half 
of  Gamelion.  Among  the  Scandinavians  il 
csalled  primitively  month  of  Thor,  and  later 
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Ice  month.  The  French  revolutionary  calen- 
dar merged  it  in  parts  of  Bivose  and  of  Plu- 
viose.  It  was  not  uniformly  the  be^nning  of 
the  year  among  Latin  Christian  nations  until 
the  18th  century, 

JlNliS  and  iilSk,  two  divinities  of  ancient 
Rome.  Their  names  are  believed  to  be  corrup- 
"tions  or  abbreviations  of  Dianus  and  Diana,  des- 
ignating the  sun  and  moon.  Janus  presided 
over  the  bepnning  of  everything,  and  was  there- 
fore invoked  on  every  occaaon  before  ail  other 
deities.  He  opened  the  year  and  the  seasons ; 
he  was  the  janitor  of  heaven,  and  on  earth  the 
guardian  god  of  gates  and  doors;  in  time  of 
war  he  went  out  to  battle  with  the  armies  of 
Rome  and  aided  them,  while  in  time  of  peace 
he  abode  in  his  temple  and  watched  over  the 
city.  At  the  dawn  of  every  day  the  people 
addressed  their  supplications  to  him,  and  on 
tlie  first  day  of  every  year  sacrifices  of  cakes, 
barley,  incense,  and  wine  were  offered  in  his 
honor  on  12  altars.  The  worship  of  Janus  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Rome  by 
Eomnlns.  Nnma  called  the  first  month  of  the 
Roman  year  after  him,  and  dedicated  a  covered 
passage  near  the  Forum  to  him.  This  passage, 
frequently  termed  a  temple,  contained  a  statue 
of  the  god,  and  had  two  entrances,  which  were 
always  kept  open  in  time  ot  war  and  closed  in 
time  of  peace.  They  were  closed  only  once 
during  the  republic,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  and  twice  by  Augustus.  Janus  was  some- 
times represented  with  two,  and  sometimes 
with  four  faces,  and  was  accordingly  styled 
Bj/ron)  and  Quadrifrons.  In  works  of  art  he 
frequently  has  a  staff  or  sceptre  in  his  right 
hand  and  a  key  in  his  left, 

JAPAN  (called  by  the  natives  Dai  Nippon  or 
Dai  Nikon),  an  empire  conasting  of  a  group  of 
islands  lying  off  the  E.  coast  of  Asia,  between 
lat,  23°  and  50°  N.,  and  Ion.  122°  and  153°  E, 
The  name  Japan  is  a  corruption  of  Marco  Po- 
lo's term  Zipangu,  which  represents  the  Chi- 
nese Shi-pen-kue,  meaning  "root of  day"  or 
"  sunrise  kingdom."  The  Japanese  empire  com- 
prises the  three  most  southerly  islands  of  the 
Kariles  chain ;  Karafto  or  Saghalien  8.  of 
the  Both  parallel,  Yezo  (Tesso),  the  main  isl- 
and, incorrectly  called  Niphon  by  Europeans; 
Shikoku  (Sikok),  Kiushiu  (Kiusiu),  and  the 
Riu  Kiu  or  IJu  Kin  (Loo  Choo)  islands.  Ka- 
rafto is  claimed  by  both  Japan  and  Russia, 
and  ia  jointiy  occupied  by  ihem.  The  entire 
number  of  islands  composing  Dai  Nippon  is 
ofiicially  stated  to  be  nearly  4,000,  though 
many  of  these  are  so  small  as  to  be  hardly 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  Japanese  have  no 
special  name  for  the  main  island,  and  the  for- 
eign name  Niphon  is  unwarrantable  and  con- 
fusing. It  is  about  800  m,  long,  and  its  area  is 
about  S0,000  sq.  m.  Yezo  contains  about  30,- 
000,  Shikoku  about  7,000,  and  Kiushiu  about 
15,C>00  sq.  m.  Japan  has  been  from  ancient 
times  divided  into  circuits  similar  to  our  terms 
eastern,-  middle,  southern,  and  western  states, 
and  territories,  a  system  of  division  still  kept 
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up  by  the  govemmeDt,  anil  taught  in  native 
geographies.  Kioto  (formerly  Heian  or  Heian- 
]'o,  Kioto  being  a  Chinese  word  aigni:^ng  capi- 
tal, of  which  flie  synonyme  miako  is  used  hf 
the  Japanese  chiefly  in  poetry  for  Kioto  or 
any  great  city,  and  not  aa  a  proper  noan)  was 
formerly  the  capital,  and  the  ifivia.ons  were 
named  m  reference  to  their  direction  from  it.  ■ 
They  were ;  the  Gokinai,  "  Ave  home  prov- 
inces,"  surrounding  Kioto ;  thcTokaido,  "east- 
ern-aea  circuit,"  15  provinces;  the  Tozando, 
"eastern  mountain  drcuit,"  8  provinces;  the 
Hoknrokudo,  "northern  land  circuit,"  7  prov- 
inces; the  Sanindo,  "mountain-hack  drcuit," 
15  provinces;  the  Sanyodo,  "mountain-front 
circuit,"  8  provinces;  the  Nankaido,  "south- 
ern-sea drcuit,"  6  provinces;  the  Saikaido, 
"weatern-sea  circuit,"  9  provinces;  the  Hok- 
kaido, "northern-sea drcuit,"  11  provinces;  in 
all,  84  provinces,  subdivided  into  717  districts 
or  shires.  All  these  provinces,  except  the 
eleven  of  the  Hokkaido  (Yezo,  Knriles,  Karaf- 
to,  &c),  and  the  seven  into  which  OsMu  and 
Dewa  have  been  divided  since  the  late  civil 
war,  have  each  two  names,  one  of  pnroly  na- 
tive derivation,  and  the  other  composed  of  the 
Ohineae  word  shiv,  added  to  the  Chinese  pro- 
nunciation of  the  character  with  which  the 
native  name  is  written;  thus,  Nagato  is  also 
called  Choshiu,  and  Satsuma,  Sasshin.  In 
many  places  the  pedantic  Chinese  name  has 
completely  superseded  the  original  Japanese  in 
the  mouths  of  the  people;  in  a  few  ooth  are 
used  concurrently ;  while  in  some  the  ori^al 
name  is  retained.  Almost  every  Japanese  word 
and  name  has  also  a  Chinese  synonyme  or 
counterpart,  which  leads  to  endlesa  confusion, 
and  this  is  made  greater  by  the  names  which 
foreigners  continnally  misapply  to  monntMns, 
rivers,  and  things  in  common  use.  For  gov- 
ernmental pra^oses  the  empire  is  further  divi- 
ded into  three  fv.  or  imperial  cities,  and  63  JeeR 
or  prefectures.  The  moat  noted  cities  of  Japan 
are  Tokio,  the  capital  (formerly  called  Yedo), 
Kioto,  Ozaka  (or  Osaka),  Nagoya,  Hiroshima, 
6f^^  Kagoshima,  Kanagawa,  and  Fnkaoka. 
These  are  cities  of  the  first  class,  each  reckoned 
to  contain  at  least  100,000  inhabitants.  Naga- 
saki, Kumamoto,  Fokui,  Kurume,  Yokohama, 
Gifu,  and  Yonezawa  rank  in  the  second  class, 
havingmore  than  50,000.  Hakodate  (Hakodadi), 
MatBumafijlIiigata,  and  Hiogo  have  from  20,000 
to  50,000  each.  There  are  probably  50  cities 
more,  conttuning  on  an  average  more  than  20,- 
000.  The  population  of  Japan  has  never  been 
properly  ascertdnei  the  Japanese  method  being 
merely  lo  connt  the  houses  and  average  five  per- 
sons to  one  boose.  Such  a  "  census  "  was  t^en 
in  1804,  and  gave  a  population  of  30,000,000.  A 
hasty  estimate  was  made  by  the  department  of 
education  in  1872,  and  about  33,000,000  souls 
were  reported.  Foreign  travellers  and  those 
who  have  long  redded  in  Japan  assign  20,000,- 
000  as  the  highest  and  15,000,000  as  the  low- 
est figures.  SHkotu,  Kinahiu,  and  the  central 
provinces  are  thickly  populated,  especially  along 


tlie  great  roads.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  main 
island  the  population  is  thin,  and  in  the  whole 
of  Yezo,  Karafto,  and  the  Japanese  Kuriles, 
according  to  the  native  estimate,  there  are  few- 
er than  60,000.  In  the  Riu  Kin  (Loo  Choo) 
islands  a  population  of  124,000  is  claimed. 
Tokio  (Yedo)  contains  800,000,  Kioto  667,334, 
and'Ozaka  530,885  souls. — The  coasts  of  Japan 
abound  with  promontories,  and  are  much  broken 
by  bays  and  inlets ;  but  there  are  many  good 
harbors,  of  which  the  Japan^e  number  56  large 
and  290  smaller  ones.  There  are  many  rocks 
along  the  coast,  but  the  Japanese  have  excel- 
lent charts  for  the  use  of  their  junks  and 
steamers,  and  the  long  continued  work  of  for- 
eign survey  parties  has  reduced  the  danger  of 
shipwreck  by  daylight  to  a  minimum,  while  at 
night  every  great  promontory  on  the  coast  is 
indicated  by  lighthouses  or  beacons  of  the  most 
approved  construction  and  equipment,  which 
have  been  erected  since  1869.  The  Japanese 
never  give  names  to  their  straits  or  bays ;  all 
such  names  have  been  given  by  foreigners. 
Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  main  island, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  others,  there  are  no 
very  large  rivers  in  Japan ;  most  of  them  are 
mountain  torrents,  with  short  and  rapid  conrses. 
Eaton  or  gawa  is  the  native  word  for  river. 
The  Tonegawa  is  the  longest  and  widest,  being 
172  m.  long.  The  Yodogawa,  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Biwa,  flows  past  Ozaka.  The  Kisogawa 
flows  into  the  bay  of  Owari.  The  Tenriugawa 
is  the  outlet  of  Lake  8uwa  in  Shinano.  The 
current  of  the  Oigawa  is  very  swift,  and  that 
of  the  Fujikawa  is  still  more  rapid.  The  8u- 
midagawa  flows  past  Tokio.  The  river  called 
Logo  by  foreigners  is  properly  named  Rokugo. 
The  chief  lakes  are  Eiwa,  Inawashiro,  Snwa, 
Hakone,  and  Chiuzenji.  The  three  latter  lie 
far  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lake  Biwa,  or 
Otau,  is  more  than  60  m.  long,  and  about  20 
m.  wide.— The  most  ertensive  plains  are  those 
of  the  Kuanto  or  plain  of  Yedo,  Echigo,  and 
the  north  of  Oshiu.  The  provinces  of  Mino, 
Mikawa,  and  Owari  are  also  very  fiat.  The 
table  land  of  Shinano  lies  about  2,500  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  general  trend  of  the  mountain 
ranges  is  from  U,  to  8.,  usually  presenting  a 
steep  face  to  the  E.  and  sloping  on  their  "W. 
side.  The  most  noted  peak  is  the  volcanic 
cone  Fusiyama  (properly  Fujiaan,  or  Fuiino- 
yama,  "Rich  Scholar  peak"),  14,000  ft.  high, 
in  the  province  of  Surnga,  70  ra.  8.  W.  of  To- 
kio. Thousands  of  pilgrims  ascend  it  annually. 
Its  craters  and  hollows  only  are  snow-covered 
in  summer.  Hakuzan  or  Shiroyama,  in  Kaga, 
is  9,000  ft.  high.  Gassan,  Mitake  in  Shinano, 
the  Nikko  range,  Omine  in  Yamato,  and  Ta- 
teyaraa  in  Etchiu,  are  also  well  known.  There 
are  some  active  volcanoes,  such  as  Asaraayama, 
Asoyama,  Kirishima,  and  Takeyama  in  Nambu. 
A  perpetual  pillar  of  steam  rises  from  Asama- 
yama ;  and  in  past  times  great  destruction  of 
life  and  property  has  been  caused  by  eruptions 
of  tins  and  other  volcanoes  in  Japan.  The  en- 
tire group  of  islands  is  volcanic,  and  eai'thiiuakes 
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s  many  as  87  in  one  day  ha^-ing 
been  .counted.  Scarcely  a  montli  passes  with- 
ont  greater  or  less  vibrations,  and  in  some 
cases  whole  towns  are  destroyed  by  them. 
Tliey  are  tlie  frequent  causes  of  fire  in  cities  by 
overturning  lights  and  hraaera.  An  eartli- 
quake  in  Yedo  in  1854  killed  several  thousand 
people,  and  threw  down  hundreds  of  honaes. 
In  general,  however,  the  shocks  are  hght,  and 
the  natives  and  resident  foreigners  care  little 
about  them.  The  houses  are  bnilt  with  refer- 
ence to  resisting  or  nentralizing  the  shocks, 
mostly  of  timber,  and  their  chief  enpports  are 
set  into  sockets  out  in  round  or  waterwom 
stones.  The  roof  is  constructed  of  massive 
logs  and  beams  covered  with  heavy  tiles.  The 
inertia  of  this  moss  secures  stability,  while  the 
force  of  the  shock  is  interrupted  in  its  conti- 
nuity, and  greatly  lessened  by  being  broken  at 
the  sockets.  Many  temples,  pagodas,  and  cas- 
tles have  thus  withstood  the  shocks  for  centn- 
ries.  The  eastern  half  of  the  main  island  is 
most  subject  to  earthquakes,  and  Shikoku  and 
Kiushiu  are  far  less  so.  Superstition  attributes 
the  cause  of  earthquakes  to  a  huge  catfish, 
whose  head  is  under  Oshiu  and  his  tail  under 
Kioto.  His  anger  and  struggles  cause  the  seis- 
mic throes, — The  surface  of  the  whole  empire  is 
almost  entirely  a  succession  of  hiHsand  valleys. 
The  soil  is  mdnly  diluvium  and  disintegrated 
lava,  though  every  kind  is  known.  It  is  in 
general  fertUe  and  well  cultivated,  bat  lai^ 
tracts  on  the  mainland  and  in  Tezo  lie  uncm- 
tivated,  being  either  not  urgently  needed,  or, 
as  In  many  cases,  being  nseless  from  lack  of 
scientific  methods  of  improvement  and  fertili- 
zation, Japan  conld  easDy  maintain  double 
its  present  population.  Bice  land  is  made 
wherever  possible,  and  after  centuries  of  pa- 
tient toil  tne  largest  part  of  the  fertile  land  is 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  irrigated  rice  fields.  In 
many  places  the  mountain  sides  are  terraced 
and  tilled.  The  area  under  cnltivatioa  is  not 
known,  bnt  is  assessed  at  81,620,000  hoku. 
koku  is5'13  bushels.  Eice  has  hitherto  been 
the  standard  of  value.  The  amount  which  a 
given  piece  of  land  will  produce  is  determined 
by  threshing  the  rice  grown  on  it  and  mei 
ing  the  grain.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  varies 
greatly  in  different  places,  but  rice  land 
worth  five  times  more  than  arable  land,  j 
moat  all  i^rionltural  labor  is  done  by  hand, 
and  with  the  rudest  tools. — The  climate  reaem- 
bles  that  of  onr  Atlantic  seacoast  states,  though 
not  so  changeable  aa  the  latter.  The  meteoro- 
lo^cal  records  of  one  year  (1864)  in  Yoko- 
hama were  as  follows,  in  monthly  averages; 
January,  36-60°;  Tebruary,  88-12°;  March, 
43-28'';  April,  57-36°;  May,  64-04°;  June, 
m-li° ;  July,  76-49'' ;  August,  79-65°  ;  Sep- 
tember, 70-44° ;  October,  62-55° ;  November, 
B2-09° ;  December,  44'30''.  Annual  mean 
range  of  temperature,  68-02°.  First  frost, 
Nov.  26 ;  first  ice,  Dec  14.  There  were  205 
fair,  61  clondy,  93  rainy,  and  8  snowy  days. 
In  1864  71-44  inches  of  rain  fell.    The  general 
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direction  of  the  wind  was  N.  in  wintc 
autumn,  and  S.  in  summer.     Eain  and 

1  rather  more  common  on  the  W.  coast  than 
the  E.  Eain  falls  abundantly  in  the  spring 
i  summer ;  Jane  is  considered  the  rainy 
month.  In  some  years  it  rains  constantly 
through  September  and  October,  Snow  rare- 
ly remains  on  the  ground  longer  than  24  hoars 
in  Tokio  or  S.  of  it.  In  the  provinces  N.  of 
Kioto,  on  the  W.  coast,  the  snow  lies  for  weeks 
at  the  depth  of  from  6  to  10  fti  Storms  with 
thunder  and  lightning  are  mach  more  rare 
than  in  the  United  States,  but  floods  of  rain 
and  high  winds  are  common:  At  least  once  if 
not  oftener  in  the  summer  or  early  fall  a  cy- 
clone or  tai-fun  (typhoon)  visits  the  country, 
dstroying  life  and  property  to  an  appalling 
extent.  One  which  passed  over  Kobe  July  4, 
1871,  dashed  scores  of  junks  and  ships  far  up 
on  land,  demolishing  houses,  and  killing  more 
than  200  persons.  In  Fukui  it  blew  down 
houses  and  damaged  nearly  every  fence  and 
roof  in  the  city,  lidal  waves  after  earthquakes 
are  also  to  be  looked  for,  and  one  on  Dec.  33, 
1855,  destroyed  part  of  the  town  of  Shimoda, 
swept  scores  of  the  people  into  the  sea,  ruined 
the  harbor  by  sweeping  all  the  mud  from  the 
rocks,  so  that  anchors  were  useless,  and  de- 
stroyed the  Rnssian  frigate  Diana  and  a  fleet 
of  native  junks. — Japan  is  rich  in  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  mercury,  tin,  coal,  sulphur,  and 
salt.  Iron  is  also  found  in  many  of  the  prov- 
inces, but  as  it  is  in  the  form  of  magnetic 
oaide,  the  cost  of  smelting  it  is  very  great; 
hence  Japan  will  not  be  able  to  produce  enough 
native  iron  to  supply  her  wants.  The  quality 
of  Japanese  iron,  however,  is  very  good,  and 
often  equal  to  the  best  Swedish.  Tin  is  no  w  more 
extensively  mined  than  formerly,  owing  to  the 
increasing  use  of  tinned  iron.  Copper  is  so  abun- 
dant that  it  was  formerly  of  the  same  valae  as 
iron.  Large  quantities  are  sti\!  exported  in  the 
form  of  bars  and  blocks,  old  bells,  idols,  &c. 
Gold  is  obtained  in  many  places,  both  bj  wash- 
ing the  eai-th  and  sands  of  rivers,  and  from  the 
ore.  Silver  is  extracted  from  its  ores,  bat 
chiefly  from  argentiferous  galena.  Sadoi^and, 
where  most  of  the  precious  metals  are  mined, 
has  a  population  of  3,000  native  miners.  The 
mines  are  worked  under  the  supervision  of 
two  English  miners,  who  have  the  most  ap- 
proved modem  machinery.  Many  of  the  old 
mines  throughoat  the  coanti'y  have  been  aban- 
doned, but  under  an  approved  system  of  mi- 
ning the  mineral  wealth  of  Japan  will  be  in- 
creased. Blasting,  introduced  by  Prof.  Pum- 
pelly,  is  now  generally  practised,  and  pump- 
ing, crushing,  and  washmg  are  done  by  ma- 
chmery.  Graphite  of  escelient  quality  is  mined 
in  Satsmna,  and  used  for  pencils  made  by  the 
natives.  Bituminouscoalof  an  inferior  quality 
is  dug  in  many  places,  bat  coal  is  largely  mined 
inYezo,  AmBkusa,Katatsa,  and  near  Nagasaki, 
and  sold  for  the  use  of  steamers.  Sulphur  is 
abundant  and  of  excellent  quality.  Petroleiun 
is  obtained  in  Echigo,  Saruga,  Yezo,  and  other 
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places,  and  used  in  tte  "  Yankee  lamps  "  now 
everywhere  prevalent.  Alum  and  green  and 
blue  vitriol  are  made  by  the  natives.  Granite, 
porphyry,  ohaidian,  syenite,  gneiss,  freestone, 
and  a  great  variety  of  the  softer  hnilding  stones 
are  obtained  in  almost  eve^y  province.  Agates, 
camelians,  and  jasper  of  great  size  and  beauty 
are  found.  Small  garnets  are  pleuUf  nl.  Pearls 
are  fished  up  along  the  coast,  and  the  pearl 
fisheries  may  yet  iwcome  a  very  importaat 
branch  of  industry.  The  rock  crystals  of 
Japan  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  great 
rize  and  clearness.  One  at  the  Vienna  expo- 
iition.  was  a  sphere,  perfectly  clear,  and  stwen 
inches  in  diameter.  The  Japanese  cut  them 
into  balls,  and  the  native  kpidaries  are  very 
skilful  in  tJieir  craft;  Salt  is  produced  by  re- 
peatedly saturating  sand  with  salt  water,  dry- 
ing it,  and  dissolving  out  the  salt.  Malachite 
and  cinnabar  are  well  known.  Petrifactions 
and  fossils  are  often  seen.  Sulphurous,  chalyb- 
eate, and  mineral  sprii^s,  the  waters  of  which 
are  variously  impr^ated,  are  very  numerous 
throughout  the  empire. — There  is  perhaps  no 
other  country  in  the  world  of  the  same  area 
that  produces  such  a  variety  of  conifers.  They 
are  everywhere  abundant,  the  main  roads  are 
lined  with  them,  and  clipped  hedges  of  lyryp- 
tcmeria,  retinoipora,  biota,  &c.,  are  very  gen- 
eral. Around  the  temples,  where  they  are 
never  cut  down,  they  attain  the  greatest  aze 
and  grandeur.  They  are  often  trained  to  spread 
out  over  bamboo  frames,  and  particular  limbs 
are  propped  up  and  grow  to  a  great  length. 
Timber  is  very  plentiful,  cheap,  and  of  great 
variety.  The  mulberry  tree  grows  wild,  but 
the  young  trees  that  are  reared  for  the  food  of 
the  silkworm  are  not  allowed  to  grow  more 
than  6  ft,  high.  The  varnish  tree  (rhus  vemi- 
cifera),  from  which  the  famed  lacquer  is  made, 
also  produces  oil  and  vegetable  tallow,  like  its 
near  ally  the  tAus  aucaedanea.  Large  quantities 
of  camphor  are  exported,  being  obtained  from 
the  camphor  trees  which  attain  great  age  and 
size  in  Japan.  The  chief  fruit  trees  are  the 
^ple,  pear,  plum,  apricot,  peach,  chestnut^ 
wtunnt,  persimmon,  pomegranate,  fig,  orange, 
lemon,  and  citron.  The  grape  is  the  best  fruit 
in  Japan.  Strawberries  grow  wild,  but  are 
nearly  tasteless,  Loquats  and  knmquats,  as  in 
China,  eve  common.    The  persimmons  are  often 


is  found  almost  everywhere  from  Ka- 
rafto  to  Eiu  Eiu,  and  is  put  to  an  astonishing 
number  of  uses.  The  bos  tree,  juniper,  ivy, 
palm,  elm,  and  a  black  wood  like  ebony  are 
also  found.  The  camellia  grows  wild,  often 
40  ft  high,  and  is  cultivated  everywhere  for 
the  beauty  of  its  blossoms,  an  immense  num- 
ber of  varieties  being  produced.  Beans,  peas, 
white  and  sweet  potatoes,  carrots,  lettuce, 
beets,  yams,  tomatoes,  ginger,  eggplant,  gourds, 
cuenmbei's,mushroom,lilies(theDnlbs of  which 
are  eaten),  bamboo  (the  young  sprouta  are 
eaten),  spinach,  leeks,  radishes,  garlic,  capsicum, 


endive,  fennel,  pumpkins,  squashes,  beets,  tur- 
nips, and  asparagus  are  the  principal  vegetables 
for  the  table.  Many  of  these  were  introduced 
by  the  Dutch,  and  some  by  Oom.  Perry.  The 
daikoTif  au  enormous  radish,  often  SO  in,  long 
and  4  thick,  is  a  staple  article  of  food  in  both 
the  fresh  and  pickled  state.  The  food  of  the 
people  is  maiijy  vegetables  and  fish.  Rice, 
millet,  and  buckwheat  are  eaten  in  great  qnautj- 
ties ;  maize  and  barley  are  also  rdsed.  Bape 
for  oil,  hemp  for  cordage  and  cloth,  cotton  for 
clothing,  indigo,  and  tobacco  which  is  very 
mild,  are  cultivated.  Many  specimens  of  the 
American  flora  are  now  common  in  Japan. — 
Tlie  poverty  of  the  Japanese  fauna  is  well 
known,  but,  like  the  flora,  it  corresponds  more 
closely  to  that  of  the  American  than  to  that  of 
the  Asiatic  continent.  In  the  woods  and  wilds 
are  bears,  wild  hoars,  w^olves,  deer,  badgers, 
foses,  ground  squirrels,  and  hares.  The  mon- 
keys are  so  numerous  as  to  be  troublesome  at 
times.  Weasels,  martens,  and  moles  are  very 
common.  Wild  ducks  and  geese,  pigeons, 
woodcocks,  snipes,  pheasants,  tea),  herons,  and 
storks  are  among  the  birds  used  for  food.  The 
hawk,  buzzard,  crow,  eagle,  cormorant,  gull, 
spaiTow,  red-billed  magpie,  and  ortolan,  are 
nnmerous.  The  canary  is  now  weD  domesti- 
cated in  Japan,  and  the  unguku  or  Japanese 
nightingale  is  noted  for  its  music.  Tame  ani- 
mals are  now  more  numerous  than  former- 
ly, owing  to  the  increasing  habit  of  eating 
meat.  "Venison,  wild  boar,  and  monkey  meat 
have  been  eaten  from  ancient  times ;  and  beef, 
pork,  and  mutton,  especially  the  first,  are  now 
eaten  in  all  the  large  cities.  Goats  are  found 
around  Nagasaki,  cows  and  bulls  in  every  prov- 
ince, hogs  in  many  places,  and  sheep  in  a  few. 
The  native  horses  are  small  and  active.  In 
Satsuma  they  are  woolly,  aod  in  Tosa  as  small 
as  Shetland  ponies.  D<^  are  very  numerous, 
but  of  gentle  dispositions;  and  the  highly 
prized  variety  of  spaniel  called  chin,  having  a 
snub  nose  and  silky  fur,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
original  of  the  English  variety  called  Prince 
Charles's  spaniel.  The  cats  are  generally  short- 
tdled;  on  the  W.  coast  long-tailed  cats  are 
found,  but  most  Japanese  cats  have  tails  from 
1  to  S  in.  long.  Rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  are 
common  pets.  Among  the  domestic  fowls, 
the  turkey,  peacock,  goose,  and  swan,  are  less 
common ;  but  the  bantam  fowls,  ordinary 
chickens,  ducks,  and  pigeons  are  reared  ex- 
tensively for  food.  Fish  is  the  staple  animal 
food,  and  the  great  variety  displayed  in  the 
markets,  from  river,  lake,  and  sea,  astonishes 
foreigners.  ,  The  Japanese  are  especially  fond 
of  raw  fish.  A  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation are  fishers.  Many  of  the  women  are 
eipert  divers,  often  remaining  for  hours  in  the 
water ;  they  can  swim  with  bags  full  of  heavy 
shell  fish  on  their  shonlders.  Fishing  is  carried 
on  with  nets,  hooks  and  lines,  spears,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  with  cormorants.  Whales  are 
pursued  and  killed  whenever  met  with.  Enor- 
mous squids  with  arms  25  ft.  long,  and  crabs 
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whose  outspread  claws  measure  14  ft.  from 
tip  to  tip,  are  occasionally  caught  in  the  bay 
of  Yedo.  Sea  otters  and  aeSs  are  shot  iu 
great  numbers  in  Karafto  and  the  Kuriles. 
The  salamander  ia  sometimes  seen  in  the 
lakes  and  rivers.  The  reptiles  and  insects  of 
Japan  are  varied  and  interesting. — The  Jap- 
anese people  are  of  middling  size,  in  general 
active  and  vigorous ;  and  in  their  mental  char- 
acteristics they  resemble  Europeans  more  than 
the  average  Asiatic  peoples.  Their  skins  range 
throngh  all  colors  from  white  to  light  brown, 
yellow  copper  color,  dirty  red,  and  almost 
black.  The  average  hue  is  a  pale  copper 
on  the  body,  and  shades  of  yellowish  brown 
in  the  face.  The  color  depends  greatly  upoif 
the  degree  of  exposure ;  the  ladies  of  the 
npper  dass,  who  rarely  go  out  of  the  house,  are 
often  perfecfiy  white  and  fair,  while  some  ef 
the  coolies  are  almost  aa  black  as  negroes. 
Their  eyes  are  oblong,  of  3  very  dark  brown, 
often  deeply  sunk  in  the  head,  and  not  so 
obliqne  as  those  of  the  Chinese.  The  upper  lid 
toward  the  no^e  is  folded  so  as  to  prevent  the 
eyes  from  opening  as  widely  aa  those  of  Oau- 
caaans.  Their  noses  are  flat,  tliick,  short,  de- 
pressed at  the  bridge,  and  round  and  open  in 
front,  instead  of  beneath.  Their  hair  ia  not  a 
true  blaclt,  but  of  a  very  dark  brown,  some- 
times distinctly  red.  Its  blackness  and  coarse- 
ness ate  promoted  by  the  universal  practice  of 
shaving  the  heads  of  the  children  from  their 
birth.  Usually  it  is  made  to  appear  very  black 
and  glossy  with  unguents  and  bandoline  made 
from  a  mucil^noua  plant.  Some  of  the 
moantaineera,  boatmen,  and  cooliea  are  tall  and 
muscular,  but  the  average  Japanese  is  flat- 
breaated,  underMzed,  and  weak  it 
compared  with  Caucasians.  Both 
small  hands  and  feet  The  women  are  usually 
small  and  dumpy,  though  often  very  beautiful, 
.and  exceedingly  neat  in  dress  and  coiflnre. 
pQople  of  every  age  and  sex  bathe  daily 
water.  In  the  public  bath  houses,  so  numerons 
in  every  street,  the  water  is  often  mtenaely  hot, 
which  the  bathei-a  delight  in,  at  the  cost  of 
half  a  cent  The  heat  of  the  water  and  the 
price  of  a  hath  are  now  regulated  by  govern- 
ment, which  has  also  of  late  years  prohibited 
the  practice  of  promiscuous '  bathing.  The 
married  women,  and  thoae  above  20  years  of 
age,  blacken  their  teeth  with  a  mixture  of  galls 
and  powdered  iron,  which  forms  a  jet-like 
black,  but  is  not  more  corrosive  than  common 
writing  ink.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is  now 
lost  in  obscurity.  Formerly  the  emperor  and 
conrt  nobles  blackened  their  teeth ;  they  ceased 
to  do  so  in  1868.  The  practice  is  now  dis- 
coursed, and  many  women  are  forsaking  it, 
following  the  example  of  the  empress.  Mar- 
ried women  formerly  shaved  off  their  eye- 
brows, a  custom  now  also  falling  into  disuse. 
The  Japanese  maiden,  wife,  or  widow  may  be 
distinguished  by  her  coifiure.  Among  the 
men,  the  old  percussion  gun-hammer  style  of 
topknot  or  sliaven  scalp  is  rapidly  giving  way 
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the  foreign  style  of  hair  dressing.  In  char- 
ier, the  people  are  lively  and  volatile,  quick 
of  apprehendon,  frank,  liberal,  and  hospitable. 
They  are  peculiarly  fond  of  military  life,  and 
make  excellent  soldiers  and  sailors.  They  ieam 
rapidly,  and  show  much  aptitnde  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  European  knowledge.  In  the 
schools  of  America  and  Europe  they  Lave  won 
the  highest  praise,  and  in  some  cases  honors, 
which  have  not  tended  to  decrease  their  natu- 
ral vanity.  Regard  for  truth  and  chastity,  or 
reverence  for  human  life,  cannot  be  said  to 
characterize  the  Japanese.  The  youth  seems 
to  be  a  model  of  all  that  is  frank,  noble,  im- 
n  ^^nlsive,  obedient,  grateful,  and  polite.  The 
iiT  same  individual  as  an  ofBcial  often  appears  the 


incarnation  of  deceit,  meanness,  ingratitude, 
and  untruth,  though  always  outwardly  politer 
The  people  are  very  industrious,  but  social  and 
pleasure-loving,  fond  of  feasts  and  frolics,  and 
nave  frequent  national  and  reli^ous  holidays. 
Music,  dsmcing,  and  the  theatre  are  the  favor- 
ite amusements  of  aU  classes.  Mountebanks, 
conjnrers,  jugglers,  tumblers,  and  strolhng 
players  and  musicians  were  formerly  often  seen 
in  the  streets,  and  were  highly  popular,  but  are 
now  much  less  so.  Japanese  jugglers  and  ac- 
robats have  appeared  in  America  and  Europe, 
and  have  fully  sustained  the  reputation  of  the 
people  in  these  matters.  Dancing  consists 
almost  entirely  in  posturing  and  quick  move- 
ments of  the  body,  our  idea  of  moving  about 
while  dancing  not  being  nndersfood.  Educa- 
tion, consiating  in  the  i^s  of  reading  and  wri- 
ting the  native  syllabary,  perusing  tiie  popular 
story  books,  and  reckoning  on  the  abacus,  is  very 
general,  but  not  so  much  so  as  former  accounts 
wonld  lead  one  to  suppose.  The  higher  classes 
can  read  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  classics, 
which  are  now  giving  place  to  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  and  books.  The  woftien  are 
carefully  educated  in  household  duties,  but  in 
the  lower  classes  receive  very  little  instruction 
in  hook  learning.  In  the  higher  classes  the 
yonng  ladies  spend  much  time  in  making  fancy 
work,  and  in  being  taught  the  various  booka 
relating  to  tiie  duties  of  a  wife,  mother,  and 
housekeeper.  The  "Woman's  Great  Study" 
ia  a  large  book  containing  minute  details  of 
woman'a  duty  and  culture.  The  three  great 
duties  of  a  woman  are ;  1,  obedience  to  her  pa- 
rents when  a  ehUd;  2,  obedience  to  her  hus- 
band, when  a  wife;  3,  obedience  to  her  eldest 
son,  when  a  widow.  Politeness  is  a  mational 
characteristic,  A  vast  and  minute  system  of 
etiquette  ia  the  life  study  of  the  higher  classes^ 
and  among  the  lowest  class  mutual  courtesy 
is  strictly  observed.  The  foreigner  in  Japan  is, 
surprised  to  hear  the  politest  phrases  and  tO' 
see  mutual  forbearance  among  the  commonest 
cooliea.  The  Japanese  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween politeness  and  morals.  They  say  that 
cheating,  lying,  &e.,  are  not  polite.  Pohteness 
is  goodness  and  virtue  in  their  eyes.  The  rules 
that  govern  social  intercourse  are  formed  into 
a  regular  system,  which  is  taught  in  schools. 
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Formerly  the  education  of  a  Japanese  was  on© 
half  in  books  of  etiquette,  and  one  half  reading 
and  writing.  In  the  Bchool  at  Fukui  in  Echi- 
zen,  over  the  foreign  department  of  which  tlie 
writer  presided,  the  course  of  native  studies  re- 
quired seven  years.  Five  of  these  were  devo- 
ted entirely  to  theoretical  and  practical  study 
of  etiquette,  the  reading  of  the  lives  of  illus- 
trious mea  and  women,  exhortations  to  duty, 
the  classics  of  Confucius,  the  histories  of  Japan 
and  China,  and  the  composition  of  private  and 
official  letters.  Such  schools  however  existed 
only  f(*  the  higher  classes.  Lower  schools  for 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and 
reckoiuDg  also  existed.  Even  tiie  language  is 
nnique  in  ita  oourtliness  of  expression,  which  is 
shown  in  its  very  atructnre.  The  people  are  in 
general  neat  and  clean,  in  their  houses,  persons, 
and  dress.  Tea  is  a  universal  beverage,  and  is 
served  on  all  occasions  in  caps  holding  about 
half  a  ^1,  which  are  drained  many  times  du- 
ring the  day.  Every  man  and  boy  carries  in 
his  ^rdle  a  pipe  with  a  tube  of  bamboo,  and 
mouthpiece  and  tiny  bowl  of  brass.  The  mild 
fine-cut  tobacco  is  used,  and  smoking  is  general 
among  men  and  women.  The  visitor  is  always 
served  with  tea,  sweetmeats  laid  on  white 
paper  on  a  tray,  and  a  little  bowl  with  a  live 
coal  in  it  to  light  his  pipe  with.  It  is  etiquette 
to  carry  away  the  remnants  of  the  cake  or  candy 
folded  up  in  the  paper  and  put  in  the  wide 
sleeve.  Chop  sticks  take  the  place  of  the  knife 
and  fork.  Meat,  venison,  poultry,  game,  and 
large  v^etables  are  cut  or  sliced  before  being 
brought  on  the  table.  Food  is  eaten  out  of 
lacquered  wooden  bowls  and  porcelain  cnps. 
A  feast  is  accompanied  by  music  and  dancing, 
and  the  last  of  the  many  courses  is  rice  and 
tea.  SahS,  or  rice  beer,  is  served  throughout 
the  feast ;  it  is  kept  in  tall  bottles,  which  ore 
first  set  in  boiling  water  to  heat  the  sak6,  which 
is  always  drunk  hot.  The  cups  used  at  a  feast 
are  very  small,  and  are  passed  around  or  thrown 
across  to  each  other  by  the  guests,  and  filled  by 
pretty  damsels  in  wailing.  At  a  banquet  any 
one  can  introduce  himself  to  another  person  by 
offering  the  cup ;  if  he  drinks  end  returns  the 
cupj  the  introducljon  is  made  and  acquaintance 
begins.  The  ordinary  dress  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ranks  is  somewhat  similar  ia  form,  differing 
chiefly  in  the  colors,  fineness,  and  value  of  the 
materials,  those  of  the  higher  orders  being  of 
nlk,  and  of  the  lower  orders  of  hemp  and  cot- 
ton cloA ;  it  consists  of  a  number  of  loose  wide 
gowns  worn  over  each  other,  and  fastened  by 
aprdle.  Every  class  of  the  people  is  distin- 
guished by  certMn  peculiarities  of  dress.  On 
the  back  and  breast  of  the  outer  garment  of 
the  higher  classes  a  family  or  elan  crest  is 
woven  or  worked.  The  sleeves  are  very  long 
and  wide,  and  serve  for  pockets.  The  Japanese 
display  very  good  taste  in  their  dress,-  but  the 
women  wear  brighter  colors  than  the  men,  and 
border  their  robes  with  gay  embroidery  and 
gold.  On  occasions  of  ceremony,  a  henlpen 
jaciet,   open   at  the  ades   and  projecting  in 


wings  at  the  shoulder,  and  wide  trousers  of  the 
same  material,  together  forming  the  kamishi- 
mo.  are  worn.  The  liahama  or  loose  trousers, 
kilt,  are  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
it  a  lamurai.  Within  doors  socks 
or  foot  mittens,  having  a  special  compartment 
for  the  great  toe,  are  worn.  For  outdoor  use, 
clogs,  heavy  blocks  of  wood,  or  straw  soles, 
having  a  double  thong  which  fits  between  the 
great  and  second  toe  and  binds  over  the  top 
and  side  of  the  foot,  are  worn.  Straw  sandals 
are  used  by  farmers,  coolies,  and  travellers. 
Usually  neither  men  nor  women  wear  head 
coverings,  except  broad  screens  to  shed  the 
rain  and  to  keep  off  the  sun.  In  cold  weather 
a  cloth  cap,  covering  all  but  the  eyes  and  nose, 
is  worn.  Rain  coats  made  of  oiled  paper,  and 
cloaks  made  of  straw  or  pieees  of  matting,  are 
common  in  rainy  weather.  Their  umbrellas 
are  very  large,  the  frames  of  bamboo,  and  the 
covering  of  oiled  paper.  The  fan  is  carried  by 
both  sexes.  Hitherto  the  custom  of  wearing 
two  swords,one  above  the  other  on  the  same 
ride  of  the  body,  was  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  samurai;  the  lower  classes  were  allowed 
to  carry  one  sword.  These  customs  are  now 
nearly  obsolete,  European  dress  is  becom- 
ing common  among  all  classes,  and  the  gov- 
ernment officials  ai'e  required  by  law  to  wear 
it.  Even  the  court  costume  has  been  laid  aside 
for  black  coats,  white  neckties  and  gloves, 
black  pantaloons,  and  boots.  The  houses  of 
the  Japanese  are  low,  and  built  of  a  frame  of 
wood,  with  wattling  of  reeds  or  bamboo,  the 
interstices  filled  with  mud  and  covered  with 
white  plaster.  The  eaves  are  very  broad,  and 
a  veranda  extends  around  the  house.  The 
windows  and  doors  are  frames  of  wood,  cov- 
ered with  paper,  and  sliding  in  grooves.  Most 
of  the  partitions  consist  of  sliding  paper  doors, 
which  can  be  removed  in  a  moment  and  a 
great  hall  extemporized.  Outer  shutters  oi» 
"  rain  doors  "  protect  the  paper  doors  at  night 
and  iu  stormy  weather.  Almost  every  house, 
rich  or  poor,  has  a  garden  attached,  which  is 
usually  a  miniature  landscape.  Fire-proof 
warehouses  are  made  by  coating  a  strong  frame 
of  timber  and  bamboo  with  layers  of  mud 
amounting  to  a  foot  in  thickness.  The  walls, 
doors,  and  windows  are  all  of  the  same  thick- 
ness and  material.  The  merchant  stores  his 
goods  and  families  put  their  valuables  in  these. 
Should  a  Are  occur  near  by,  a  mud  paste  ia 
quickly  made,  and  several  candles  are  lighted 
within  the  warehouse  to  convert  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  into  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  doors  and 
windows  are  then  closed,  and  the  mud  smeared 
over  the  cracks,  to  prevent  any  draft.  After 
a  fire  these  warehouses  stand  unharmed,  like 
islands  in  a  sea  of  ashes.  Fires  are  frequent 
and  terribly  destructive.  One  in  Tokio,  April 
3,  1873,  destroyed  3,117  houses  and  made  over 
30,000  people  homeless.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  entift  s^aas  of  the  city  is  burned  over 
every  seven  years. — Polygamy  is  not  allowed 
in  Japan,  but  concubinage  is  very  prevalent 
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Tha  emperor  is  allowed  12  concubines,  thougli 
he  rarely  has  so  many,  Usnally  a  man  does 
not  take  a  concubine  unless  his  wife  ia  un- 
fruitful ;  if  the  former  bears  a  child,  it  is 
treated  as  legitimate,  and  becomes  the  father's 
heir,  unless  a  child  is  bom  to  the  true  wife. 
Divorces  are  common.  Seven,  cansea  for  di- 
vorce are  enumerated  in  the  "  Woman'a  Great 
Study,"  viz. :  barrenness,  disobedience  to  hus- 
band or  mother-in-law,  gossiping,  lewdness, 
leprosy,  jealousy,  theft.  Prostitution  is  legal- 
ized, and  is  not  specialJy  diareputable.  In  the 
large  cities  the  y-ajomachi  or  prostitutes'  quar- 
ter is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  city.  Chil- 
dren are  no  longer  bred  to  the  trade  from 
their  infancy  as  formerli  but  young  giria 
may  loluntanly  choosi  to  be  courtesans  and 
bind  themselves  to  the  brothel  keepers  for  a 
term  of  years  They  are  taught  music  and 
several  other  aciomf  liniment's  and  often  mar- 
ry vsell  1  eing  better  educated,  than  the  mass 
of  the  women  In  the  afternoon,  at  the  I  roth- 
el  they  d  es'  paint  and  powder  themselves, 
put  on  splendid  robes,  and  t  >ward  evening  sit 
111  a  som  urcle  motionless  and  waiting  for  the 
(ho  ce  of  s  me  1  a-*er  ly  Tlie  front  of  the 
raised  room  m  which  thev  ait  la  open  to  the 
street,  or  separattd  only  by  latticework  for 
visitors  to  look  throngh  Prostitution  is  in 
the  citiei  tonfinel  to  partieiilar  quarters,  and 
IS  under  strict  governmental  inspection  Pros- 
titutes must  wear  a  certwa  kind  of  dress,  and 
tie  their  girdles  in  front  instead  of  behind. 
Suicide  is  very  common  in  Japan,  and  the  an- 
cient style  of  committing  hara-Hri  (TjeUy-cut) 
is  still  in  vogue,  though  evidently  becoming 
obsolete.  During  the  year  1872  at  least  20 
public  instances  of  ripping  up  the  belly  took 
place.  A  proposition  made  in  the  supreme 
council  to  abolish  the  custom  was  not  adopted. 
— The  ^ricuitare  of  the  Japanese  is  conducted 
with  diligence  and  skil!.  Irrigation  is  judi- 
ciously applied,  and  manure  of  all  kinds,  espe- 
cially human,  is  carefully  collected,  and  used 
in  the  production  of  generally  good  harvests. 
The  grain  principally  r^sed  is  rice,  which  is  of 
a  superior  quality,  and  is  now  an  article  of  ex- 
port. Next  to  rice  tea  ia  the  great  object  of 
cultivation.  Since  the  opening  of  the  country 
an  immense  number  of  new  tea  plantations 
have  been  set  out.  The  teas  of  TJji  and  Suruga 
are  considered  the  best.  Coarse  sugar  is  ob- 
tained from  Sateuma  and  universally  used  by 
the  people,  but  the  process  of  sugar  refining  is 
not  yet  fully  understood.  The  gardeners  of 
Japan  have  attained  the  art  of  dwarfing  as  well 
as  enlarging  vegetable  productions.  In  the 
miniature  gardens  and  at  the  flower  shows 
they  exhibit  full-grown  trees  of  various  kinds  3 
and  3  ft.  high.  .  Pine  trees  3  in.,  bamboo  2  in., 
and  blossoming  plum  trees  6  in.  high  are  com- 
mon. The  pine,  bamboo,  and  plum  are  usually 
planted  together  in  pots,  and  called  sftoeAtiiiiai, 
a  word  compounded  of  the  three  names.  '■  Trees 
and  plants  are  also  trdned  to  grow  so  as  to  ro- 
scmble  birds,  tortoises,  quadrupeils,  men,  ships. 
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mountains,  &c.  In  ornamental  gardening  the 
Japanese  possess  wonderful  skill,  and  every  kind 
of  landscape  ia  repreaented  in  their  gardena.-^ 
The  Japanese  are  admirable  workers  in  metals. 
Iron,  copper,  and  brass  are  wrought  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  swords  of  Japan 
have  long  been  fmions.  They  are  made  of  the 
finest  iron,  with  an  edge  of  steel.  The  orna- 
ments upon  their  hilts  and  handles,  made  "of 
copper,  silver,  or  gold,  with  inlaid  work  of 
various  metals,  are  not  only  curiosities,  but 
works  of  high  art,  often  representing  national 
heroes,  mytholtfgy,  &c.  In  alloying  and  color- 
ing metals  they  are  famous  experts.  They  are 
skilful  in  carving  wood  and  metal,  in  die-sink- 
ing, and  in  the  casting  of  metal  statues  used  for 
idols,  lanterns,  cannon,  &c.  A  copper  statue 
of  Buddha  (Jap.  Bat  Buiau)  at  Kamakura  is 
nearly  50  ft.  in  height,  and  is  a  fine  work  of 
art.  Their  bronzes,  which  embody  the  na- 
tional art,  and  express  in  meta!  their  legendary 
lore  and  symbolism,  have  won  admirers  in 
every  land,  being  sought  after  for  tljeir  chaste 
proportions,  exquisite  beauty,  excellence  of 
mechanism,  and  fineness  of  metal.  Their  lac- 
quering in  wood  excels  that  of  all  other  na- 
tibns.  At  the  Yienna  exhibition  in  1878,  not 
only  their  bronze  and  lacquer  work,  but  their 
wood  and  stone  carvings,  mosaics,  basket  work, 
tortoise  shell,  inlaid  and  ivory  work,  fans,  silk 
fiowers,  toys,  cut  crystal,  and  leather,  were 
greatly  admired  and  highly  praised.  The  manu- 
facture of  glass  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  Japan, 
and  only  the  simplest  articles  are  made,  and 
these  of  inferior  glass.  They  make  a  great 
variety  of  cotton  goods;  in  crapes,  camlets, 
brocade,  and  figured  silk  for  girdles,  they  ex- 
eel.  Paper,  which  is  applied  to  manifold  uses, 
even  for  napkins  and  handkerchiefs,  is  made 
from  the  paper  mulberry  (Brcumoneiia  papyri- 
fera),  and  is  noted  for  its  silkinesa,  lustre, 
tougliness,  and  softness.  It  is  very  abundant, 
and  of  all  qualities.  Paper  shops  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  Kioto,  Tokio,  and  Ozaka  are 
the  chief  seats  of  manufactures.  Kioto  is 
noted  for  its  damasks,  satins,  camlets,  crapes, 
silk  fabrics  of  every  sort,  lacquered  artides, 
screens,  fans,  paints,  grindstones,  porcelain,  and 
earthenware.  At  ToMo  nearly  every  kind  of 
manufacture  is  carried  on.  The  people  show 
the  greatest  eagerness  and  aptitude  for  imita- 
ting all  kinds  of  European  manufactures.  In 
nearly  every  house  of  the  samurai  class  is  seen 
a  map  or  globe,  thermometer,  barometer,  Yan- 
kee clock,  or  lamp.  Most  of  the  intelligent 
natives  who  can  afford  them  wear  watches. 
Telescopes,  microscopes,  knives,  and  spoona 
are  made  by  the  natives  from  European  models, 
at  a  cheap  rate.  In  all  the  cities  and  large 
towns  shops  filled  with  foreign  articles  are 
found,  where  looking  glasses,  clocks,  watehes, 
spoons,  notions,  boots  and,  shoes,  condensed 
milk,  beer,  colored  engravings,  fancy  soap, 
canned  fruit,  pickles,  brushes  and  combs,  panes 
of  glass,  wine  and  brandy,  rugs,  carpets,  un- 
derclothing, &c.,  are  sold.     All  these  things 
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are  rapidly  changing  the  niannerg,  customs, 
and  household  habits  of  the  Japanese  people. 
Very  good  iron  and  brass  cannon,  shot  and 
shell,  breecli-  and  mazzle-loading  rifles,  gun- 
powder, percussion  caps,  and  many  other 
articles  of  war  material,  are  now  made  by 
unassisted  natiye  workmen.  —  The  internal 
trade  of  Japan  is  brisk  and  constant.  The 
roads  are  good  and  kept  in  excellent  order, 
and  hotels,  warehouses,  ap.d  stables  for  the 
aoooramodation  of  man,  beast,  and  baggage 
are  abundant,  and  their  terms  reasonable. 
Many  of  the  merchants  become  rich,  but  there 
are  not  as  jet  five  millionaires  of  any  class  in 
Japan.  In  the  open  ports  there  are  probably 
a  few  score  merchants  who  may  each  be  worth 
$90,000,  but  this  is  a  large  sum  in  Japan. 
Goods  are  con^-eyed  on  land  by  pack  horses, 
oxen,  and  coolies.  The  principal  carriage  of 
merchandise  is  by  water;  for  although  the 
Japanese  junks  cannot  make  long  sea  voyages, 
they  are  well  fitted  to  navigate  the  rivers,  to 
ooast  from  port  to  port,  and  to  cross  from  isl- 
and to  island.  The  shores  of  the  Japanese 
group  afford  great  facilities  for  a  coasting 
trade,  from  the  abundance  of  harbors  and  shel- 
ters for  vessels  of  small  size,  and  these  facilities 
are  energetically  used  by  the  people,  who  keep 
afloat  a  vast  number  of  vessels,  from  fishing 
boats  to  junks  of  300  tons.  At  present  the 
great  bulk  of  the  coasting  trade  is  done  by  the 
steamers  of  the  Pacific  mail  steamship  com- 
pany. Japanese  trading  companies  also  own 
steamers,  which  ply  r^ularly  between ,  the 
large  ports.  Scores  of  small  river  and  lake 
steamers,  owned  and  manned  by  Japanese,  now 
ply  on  the  inland  waters  and  seacoast.  On 
Lake  Btwa  alone  there  are  seven  steamers. 
Commerce  is  comparatively  free  from  tolls 
and  duties,  though  the  government  seems 
to  have  a  chronic  tendency  to  meddle  with 
the  meithants,  and  privileged  corporations 
help  to  fetter  and  restrict  commerce.  The  in- 
land ti-ade  is  assisted  by  great  fairs  held  at 
Kioto  and  other  cities.  Until  the  summer  of 
1859,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  the  foreign 
commerce  had  been  limited  to  the  Dutch  and 
Chinese  at  Nagasaki.  The  Dutch  had  a  small 
factory  at  Deshima,  on  which  12  or  18  mer- 
chants lived,  closely  watched  by  the  Japanese, 
and  allowed  very  little  liberty.  Two  ships 
were  annually  sent  from  Batavia,  with  cargoes 
consisting  chiefly  of  sugar,  ivory,  bar  iron, 
tinned  iron,  fine  chintzes,  broadcloths,  shd- 
loons,  cloves,  tortoise  shell,  drugs,  spectacles, 
looking  glasses,  watches,  various  herbs  and 
roots,  and  Dutch  medicines.  The  wiiter  in  his 
travels  through  Japan  has  found  two  or  three 
popular  Dutch  medicines  advertised  in  Boman 
letters  in  nearly  all  the  large  towns  and  cities. 
The  words  in  use  among  the  natives  for  glass, 
tinned  iron,  table,  Sunday,  electricity,  landa- 
num,  and  many  other  things,  are  corruptions 
of  the  Dutch  names  for  the  same.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  by  the  Dutch  were  copper, 
camphor,  lacquer  ware,  porcelain,  and  rice. 


In  1854  American  diplomacy  succeeded  ii 
moving  the  barriers  against  foreign  comm 
and  many  ports  have  since  been  opened  to 
foreign  residence  and  trade.  The  articles  most 
in  demand  by  the  Japanese  are  tissues  of  all 
kinds,  cotton  prints,  calicoes,  flannels,  cotton 
and  woollen  yarn,  knit  goods,  chintz,  velvet, 
woollens,  blankets,  glass  ware,  mirfors,  drugs, 
ivory,  cheap  clocks,  watches,  petroleum  and 
lamps,  flonr,  rod  iron,  machinery,  sugar,  boots 
and  shoes,  hats,  wine,  spirits  and  beer,  rfnc, 
sail  doth,  soap,  leather,  and  tea  lead.  The 
most  profitable  exports  are  rice,  silk,  tea,  cam- 
phor, vegetable  oil  and  tallow,  was,  lacquered 
ware,  porcelain,  sulphur,  silkworms'  eg^,  and 
a  variety  of  snhdries  that  find  a  market  in 
China.  The  value  of  the  imports  into  Japan  du- 
ring the  year  1873  amounted  to  $36,188,441 : 
of  exports,  $24,294,532 ;  total  vdue  of  exports 
and  imports,  $50,482,973.  The  local  trade, 
imports  and  exports,  between  the  open  ports 
of  Japan  during  1871,  was  to  (he  value  of 
$4,438,589;  for  18T2  it  was  valued  at  $4,263,- 
233,  The  declared  value  of  imports  in  1873 
was  29,000,000  yens,  or  dollars,  and  the  de- 
clared value  of  the  exports,  $21,000,000.  The 
total  amount  of  duties  collected,  incliidii^  for 
exports,  imports,  rent  of  warehouse,  entrance 
and  clearance  fees,  fines  and  penalties,  and  mis- 
cellaneous, was  $1,735,000.  The  value  of  cot^ 
ton  manufactures  imported  into  Japan  in  1871 
was  $8,011,478,  and  in  18T3  $10,065,155.  Of 
woollen  manufactures,  the  value  in  1871  was 
$2,05S,T89,  and  in  1872  $6,385,014.  The  ex- 
port of  raw  silk  in  1871  was  $8,416,713,  in 
1872  $7,356,628  ;  silkworms'  e^s  in  18T1 
$2,184,688,  in  1872  $1,908,159 ;  tea  in  1871 
$4,651,292,  in  1872  $5,446,438;  rice  in  18T3 
$3,988,548;  copper  in  1873  $1,853,546.  In 
1872  the  shippmg  returned  at  all  the  open 
ports  was :  British,  81  mail  steamers,  861  ships, 
tonnage  204,077 ;  American,  393  mail  steam- 
ers, 69  ships,  tonnage  688,401 ;  other  nations, 
118  ships,  tonnage  73,024.  On  the  first  open- 
ing of  flie  ports  to  foreign  commerce,  the  chief 
obstacle  to  profitable  trade  was  the  peculiar 
ideas  of  the  Japanese  government  relating  to 
currency.  Little  trouble  is  now  experienced 
on  this  score,  as  the  mint  at  Ozaka  turns  out 
gold  and  silver  coins  of  satisfactory  weight  and 
fineness,  which  are  graded  in  value  according 
to  the  decimal  system. — In  science,  the  Japa- 
nese have  particularly  cultivated  medicine,  as- 
tronomy, and  mathematics.  The  European 
system  of  medicine  is  now  followed  by  nearly 
all  the  doctors  of  Japan,  and  dissection  is  open- 
ly practised  in  the  great  cities,  and  secretly  in 
tiie  smaller  by  private  individuals.'  A  great 
many  Dutch  books  on  therapenties,  mediiane, 
and  snrgery  have  been  translated  of  late  years 
and  diligently  studied.  The  native  doctors 
are  highly  respected  by  the  foreign  practition- 
ers, and  while  they  are  very  successful  with 
local  diseases,  they  do  not  heatate  to  attempt 
very  difficult  cases,  with  average  good  sncccss. 
Among  their  many  inventions  are  acupuncture 
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anJ  raos:i  (Jap.  mogima,  burning  grasi),  both  of 
whiGb,  though  now  generally  superseded,  were 
long  practised  in  Europe,  into  which  they  had 
been  introduced  from  Japan.  The  Japanese 
people  are  troubled  with  a  disease  which  is  not 
known  in  other  conntries,  called  iakke  (leg  hu- 
mor), which  baffles  the  skill  of  both  native  and 
foreign  physicians.  Its  diagnosis  is  aa  yet  very 
obscnre.  It  is  especially  prevalent  in  Tokao, 
and  the  summer  of  1878  was  noted  for  the 
mortality  caused  there  by  this  disease.    It  be- 

C'  a  in  the  feet;  the  legs  awell,  the  patient 
<  great  difficulty  in  walkii^,  and  has  to  re- 
main quiet;  the  legs  continue  to  swell,  and 
after  headache,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and 
escruciating  pains  in  the  small  intestines,  death 
ensues.  Their  so-called  "remarkable  medical 
discovery,"  the  dosha  powder,  which  Titsingh 
asserted  could  restore  flexibility  to  a  stiffened 
human  corpse,  and  cure  disease  in  the  living 
body,  refresh  the  spirits,  &c,,  is  and  always 
was  a  pious  fraud.  It  is  made  of  common 
quarts  sand,  drawn  from  certain  bubbling 
springs  in  the  provinces  of  Kii  and  Hitachi,  by 
priests  of  the  Buddhist  Shin  Gon  sect,  with 
Jong  prayers  to  Buddha  to  f^  ve  it  efficacy.  With 
this  a  few  grains  of  mica  are  mixed.  It  is  not 
now  believed  in  except  by  the  lowest  and  most 
ignorant  people.  In  chemistry,  botany,  and 
astronomy,  the  Japanese  have  gained  con- 
aderable  knowledge  by  means  of  translations 
from  the  Dutch  and  English.  In  the  fine  arts 
they  have  made  but  little  progress.  Their  mu- 
sic is  very  disagreeable  to  European  ears, 
thourfi  the  people  take  a  passionate  delight  in 
it.  The  Japanese  gamut  is  very  rude,  and 
most  of  the  music  is  in  the  minor  key.  They 
have  a  considerable  body  of  printed  music, 
among  which  is  a  collection  of  very  ancient 
classical  pieces  performed  on  public  occasions. 
The  bands  for  the  army  and  navy  are  now 
trained  by  European  instructors,  in  European 
style.  The  use  of  the  mmiaen  or  three-stringed 
banjo  is  always  a  part  of  female  education. 
The  h>to  and  fie  iiwo  are  the  principal  other 
stringed  instruments.  They  hove  a  lai^  va- 
riety of  wind  instruments,  and  several  kinds 
of  drums  and  cymbals.  In  the  arts  of  design 
and  painting  they  show  great  taste,  but  only  a 
resident  in  the  country  itself  can  fully  appre- 
ciate their  delineations.  There  are  several  dis- 
tinct styles  or  schools  of  drawing  and  painting, 
easily  recognized  by  a  connoisseur.  The  style 
.  used  on  fans,  battledoors,  story  books,  broad- 
^des,  caricatures,  &c.,  is  most  popular  and 
pleases  the  vulgar  eye.  Another  style  is  need 
on  the  hahemono  or  hanging  pictures  and  scrolls 
aeen  in  every  house ;  and  still  another  on  fold- 
ing screens  and  pictorial  scroll  books.  In  this 
last  style  the  coloring  is  very  rich,  and  the  detdls 
areminutelyportrayed.  In  the  second,  the  sa- 
lient points  are  emphasized,  but  the  pictures, 
while  very  suggestive,  leave  much  to  the  ima- 
^nation.    The  first  named  style  combines  the 

Jnalities  of  the  second  and  third.  Cultivated 
apanese  do  not  like  foreign  pictures,  on  ac- 
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count  of  their  intense  realism.  Their  delinea- 
tions of  birds,  flowers,  and  fruits  are  exquisite- 
ly beautiful.  Not  only  does  their  lacquered, 
porcelain,  and  inlaid  work  of  all  kinds  show 
this,  but  the  walls  of  the  palaces  in  Kioto  and 
Tokio,  and  the  tombs  at  Nikko  and  Shiba,  are 
renowned  for  the  remarkable  beauty  and  cor- 
rectness of  their  carvings  and  p^ntings.  They 
are  not  very  successful  in  portraying  the  hu- 
man form.  They  know  little  of  the  higher 
plastic  art,  and  have  scarcely  a  conception  of 
that  ideal  human  form  which  is  such  a  passion 
with  Europeans.  Their  best  sculptured  repre- 
sentations of  sacred  animals  are  fair  specimens 
of  clever  chisel  work  rather  than  of  ideals.  Prin- 
ters and  booksellers  are  numerous,  and  keep  the 
mai'ket  well  supplied  with  cheap  books,  many 
of  them  profusely  illustrated  with  woodcuts. 
They  print  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  using 
cut  wooden  blocks  for  type.  Kioto  was  for- 
merly the  chief  seat  of  the  book  trade,  and  was 
eminently  the  centre  of  literature,  the  fine  arts, 
and  religion,  Tokio  is  now  fast  robbing  it 
of  all  its  glories,  and  becoming  the  manufac- 
turing, fine-art,  literary,  and  religious,  as  well 
as  the  political  capital  of  the  empire.  All 
the  people  are  fond  of  reading,  and  circulating 
libraries,  carried  on  men's  backs  from  house  to 
house,  are  very  common.  Their  dramas,  of 
which  the  people  are  passionately  fond,  are 
nearly  always  founded  on  naHoniJ  history  or 
tradition,'  or  the  exploits,  lives,  or  adventures 
of  Japanese  heroes  and  gods.  Many  of  them 
are  designed  to  enforce  and  illusirate  mora! 
precepts.  Their  general  tendency  is  elevating, 
patriotic,  and  decorous,  though  some  of  them 
are  strongly  tainted  with  the  old  national  pas- 
aion  for  revenge,  and  have  horrible  exhibitions 
of  crael  punishments.  The  actor  is  most  es- 
teemed who  can  most  frequently  change  parts 
in  the  same  play.  The  female  parts  are  usually 
taken  by  men  or  boys,  though  women  are  now 
becoming  actresses.  The  best  actors  receive 
81,000  a  season,  which  is  a  high  salary  in 
Japan.  The  theatrical  stage  is  a  turn-table, 
which  can  be  turned  and  made  to  present  a 
new  scene  in  a  moment.  The  scenes  are  per- 
fectly true  to  Japanese  life  and  fact,  the  actual 
scene  of  the  play  being  always  laid  in  Japan. 
The  theatres  as  yet  are  very  rude  structures. 
The  playing  begins  in  the  morning  and  lasts  all 
day,  the  spectators  bringing  their  food  with 


them.    The  actors  are  looked 


upoi 
low  class. — The  two  great  religions  of  Japan 
are  Shinto  and  Buppo,  or  Shintoism  and  Buddh- 
ism. Shinto  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  ancient 
religion  of  Japai'.  Buddhism  was  brought 
from  Corea.  The  word  shinto  is  Chinese.  The 
Japanese  name  for  the  same  is  kami  ho  micM, 
"  the  way  of  the  gods."  Shin  means  god ;  (o, 
way,  doctrine,  cult.  The  essence  of  Shinto  is 
ancestral  worship  and  sacrifice  to  departed  he- 
roes. Mori  says:  "The  Shintos  believe  in  a 
past  life,  and  fiiey  live  in  fear  or  reverence  of 
the  spirits  of  the  dead."  The  number  of  Shinto 
deities  is  enormous,  and  variously  estimated,  but 
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the  reputoi  iliyino  aacestross  of  the  mikado  Ten 
ShoDai  Jin,  or  AmaTerasu  o  Migami,  "great 
goddess  of  the  oeleatial  efEuIgence,"  or  "the 
heavenly  illnminating  spirit,"  ia  the  chief  and 
supreme.  The  first  name  is  Chinese,  the  sec- 
ond pure  Japanese.  The  Shintoista  have  very 
obscure  notions  about  the  immortaUty  of  the 
sonl,  a  supreme  creator,  or  &  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  puniahraenla.  Their  chief  end,  in 
opposition  to  the  Buddhists,  is  happiness  in 
tJiis  life.  In  its  precepts  Shinto  lays  great 
stress  upon,  keeping  the  body  pure  with  water 
and  the  heart  by  prayer  to  the  kami  or  gods. 
Pilgrimages  to  sacred  places  and  attendance 
upon  the  religious  festivals  are  enjoined  as  du- 
ties. The  Mecca  of  the  Shintoists  is  the  collec- 
tion of  temples  in  Ise,  about  300  m.  S.  W.  of 
Tokio,  -which  are  visited  by  the  mikado,  the 
recognized  spiritual  head  of  the  Shinto  system, 
hence  called  tenno,  which  means  "heavenly 
king."  The  eating  of  flesh  was  formerly  an 
abomination,  but  modern  civilization,  a  knowl- 
edge of  physiology,  and  experience  of  the  taste 
of  well  cooked  steaks,  have  overcome  this 
prejudice,  and  the  most  devoted  Shintoists  now 
eat  beef  habitually.  The  great  end  and  aim  of 
Shintoiam  is  obedience  to  the  edicts  of  the 
government,  as  shown  in  the  sermons  of  the 
lecturers  and  priests.  The  three  great  com- 
mandments, issned  by  the  department  of  reli- 
gion in  1873,  intended  to  be  the  basis  of  a  re- 
formed Shinto  and  national  religion,  are  as 
follows:  "1.  Thou  shalt  honor  the  gods  and  love 
thy  country,  2.  Thoii  shalt  clearly  understand 
the  principles  of  heaven  and  the  duty  of  man. 
3.  Thoii  shalt  revere  the  emperor  as  thy  sov- 
ereign, and  obey  the  will  of  his  court."  In  its 
higher  forms  Shinto  is  a  cultured  and  intellec- 
tual deism;  in  its  lower  forms  it  consists  in 
blind  obedience  to  governmental  and  priestly 
dictates.  The  Shinto  temples  are  called  ■miyas, 
and  are  made  of  the  pare  wood  called  At  no  M, 
"  sun  wood."  In  a  perfectly  pure  Shinto  tem- 
ple there  is  neither  altar,  image,  nor  picture.  A 
mirror,  the  emblem  of  self-examination,  and 
Btdps  of  white  paper,  symbols  of  purity  of  life, 
are  always  seen,  but  nothing  else.  Around  or 
outside  of  the  temple  often  hang  votive  tablets, 
pictures  of  horses  and  of  ancient  heroes,  a 
stone  lavatory,  often  a  scnlptured  cow,  or  "two 
heavenly  dogs."  The  sun  is  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  0  Tento  Sama,  "lord  of  the  hea- 
venly path ;"  and  the  moon  under  the  title  of 
0  Tsuki  Sama.  The  Shinto  belief  supposes  the 
existence  of  an  infinite  number  of  spirits  who 
exercise  an  influence  over  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  who  are  to  be  propitiated  by  prayers 
and  the  observance  of  certain  rules  of  conduct, 
cleanliness  of  person,  and  parity  and  cheerful- 
ness of  heart.  The  inferior  spirits,  who  are 
very  numerous,  are  chiefly  heroes  canonized 
for  their  worthy  deeds  or  illustrious  qualities. 
The  most  prominent  and  popular  of  tliese  mi- 
nor ddties  is  Hachiman,  the  god  of  war,  who 
is  an  apotheosis  of  the  16th  emperor  of  Ja- 
pan.    The  worship  paid  to  the  spirits  resi- 


ding in  the  miyas  is  of  a  very  simple  charac- 
ter. The  devotee  approaches  under  the  sa- 
cred gateways  until  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  door.  He  then  stops,  flings  a  few  coins 
iu  the  boz  or  on  the  fioor,  folds  his  hands  in  a 
posture  of  reverence,  matters  his  prayers,  and 
departs.  The  Shinto  priests  are  called  hmituski, 
spiritual  teachers.  They  form  a  high  class  of 
society,  bnt  have  no  ordination  or  special  privi- 
leges. They  marry  and  have  families.  They 
lar  a  peculiar  costume  when  officiating.  It 
.  highly  probable  that  Shinto  never  became  a 
definite  system  of  religion  until  after  the  intro- 
dnction  of  Buddhism.  Many  of  its  legends  and 
even  tiflea  are  Chinese.  Buddliism  accepted  its 
deities  and  caused  them  to  be  worshipped  as 
Buddhist  deities ;  and  the  two  reli^ons  became 
gradually  so  mixed  together,  to  the  advantage 
of  Buddhism  and  the  loss  of  Shinto,  that  the 
existence  of  the  latter  has  been  little  more 
than  nominal  during  the  past  five  or  sis  centu- 
ries. On  the  accession  of  the  mikado  to  his 
ancient  supreme  power,  in  1968,  a  "purifica- 
tion" was  begun,  and  all  the  Shinto  temples 
throughout  the  empire  were  purged  of  Buddh- 
ist symbols,  images,  writings,  &c. ;  the  use  of 
Chinese  religions  names,  titles,  and  terms  was 
discouraged,  and  that  of  pure  Japanese  en- 
couraged, in  the  language  of  religion.  But  the 
attempts  made  by  the  government  to  proselyte 
all  the  people  to  the  Shinto  faith  and  to  abol- 
ish Buddhism  f^led,  and  Buddhism  is  still,  as 
it  has  been  for  more  than  ten  centuries,  the 
popular  religion  of  Japan.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  from  Oorea  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  Uie  Christian  era,  but  was  not  propa- 
gated extensively  until  the  year  BS2,  when 
the  king  of  Hakknsai,  a  district  of  Corea,  sent 
an  embassy  with  a  present  of  an  image  of 
Shaka  (Buddha)  and  a  set  of  Buddhist  books 
of  the  sacred  canon.  Though  at  first  violently 
opposed,  it  gradually  made  converts,  until  the 
son  of  the  emperor,  afterward  regent  of  the 
empire,  became  a  convert,  after  which  the  suc- 
cess of  Buddhism  in  Japan  was  assured.  Bands 
of  zealous  priests  continued  to  pour  into  the 
empire,  and,  not  content  with  thdr  success  in 
southern  Japan,  accompanied  ov  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  conquering  armies  north- 
ward, who  drove  the  aboriginal  Ainos  before 
them,  or  tranqnOlized  and  governed  them. 
Long  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
Buddhism  waa  thoroughly  established  wher- 
ever the  Japanese  language  was  spoken,  even  in 
the  Liu  Kiu  islands.  In  1869  there  were  168,- 
000  Buddhist  priests  and  460,244  tempiea  and 
monasteries.  There  were  originally  six  sects 
which  entered  Japan.  Now  there  are  seven 
lai^  and  "  orthodox  "  sects,  with  30  subdivi- 
sions or  offshoots,  and  13  "  irregular,"  "  eclec- 
tic," or  very  small  sects.  Probably  in  no  other 
country  has  there  been  a  richer  development 
of  Buddhism  than  in  Japan.  Here  the  latest 
phases  and  developments  of  the  wonderful 
doctrines  of  the  Indian  sage  are  found.  Its 
effects  on  the  civilization  of  Japan  have  been 
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as  marked  as  those  of  Mohammedanism  npon 
Turkey,  or  Chriatianity  upon  England.  The 
chief  deity  in  the  Buddhist  pantheon  in  Japan 
is  Amida  {Sanskrit  AmitahEa),  and  the  essen- 
tial x>art  of  the  worship  offered  to  Amida  is 
the  repetition  of  the  prayer  Ifamu  Amida 
BuUu,  "  Save  na,  eternal  Bnddha."  Next  to 
the  worslip  of  Amida  is  that  of  Knanon,  the 
goddess  of  mercy.  She  is  always  addressed 
by  those  who  are  in  sorrow  or  affliction  of  any 
kind.  The  most  astonishing  answers  to  prayers 
made  to  her  are  on  record,  and  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  series  of  remarkable  tabloaas  of  life- 
size  figures  at  the  great  temple  of  Asakusa  in 
Tokio.  There  are  83  celebrated  shrines  to  her 
honor,  and  pious  pilgrims  often  mate  the 
tour  of  the  empire,  visiting  and  praying  at 
every  one  of  them.  Temma  is  the  god  of  hell 
and  the  chief  judge  of  the  infernal  repons. 
Jizo  are  six  deities  whose  images  are  placed 
along  the  highways  of  the  empire,  and  who 
are  besought  by  those  who  suffer  from  the 
consequences  of  an  and  lust.  The  Oo-hiata- 
Tokan,  or  500  oi^nal  disciples  of  Shaka,  are 
found  in  many  temples  devoted  to  their  honor. 
Japan  is  a  country  of  wayside  shrines  and 
images,  and  of  temples  without  number.  Some 
of  the  great  temples  in  Kioto  are  enormous 
structures,  capable  of  seating  5,000  persons, 
and  some  contdn  as  many  as  8,000  life-sized 
gilt  images  of  sages,  saints,  and  deities.  Hon- 
flsteries  and  nunneries  are  numerous,  and  were 
formerly  well  filled;  but  Buddhism  has  been 
so  weakened  by  governmental  fines  and  confis- 
cations, and  by  the  decay  of  belief  incident 
to  the  study  of  foreign  science,  that  it  is  slowly 
but  snrely  decaying,  and  the  number  of  its 

Sriests  and  nuns  has  greatly  decreased.  The 
apanese  Buddhist  priests  are  called  iosa,  cor- 
rupted into  the  Engfish  word  bonze,  and  are 
often  very  learned  men.  Sanskrit  is  their  sa- 
cred language,  but  is  little  studied  in  Japan. 
A  large  body  of  Japanese,  especially  the  higher 
classes,  reject  idol  worship  entirely,  and  found 
their  rule  of  life  on  merely  philosophical  and 
abstract  notions.  They  are  followers  of  Con- 
fucius,, and  are  called  Jn-sha,  or  the  school  of 
pliilosophers.  There  is  very  little  hostility  be- 
tween the  various  forms  of  religion  in  Japan, 
and  many  profess  them  all.  The  Ju-sha  have 
no  shrine  or  ritual,  but  they  pay  supreme 
homage  to  Confucius,  to  whose  honor  there  is 
a  temple  bnilt  in  Tokio,  but  they  cannot  be 
Sffld  to  worship  liim.  They  religiously  vene- 
rate thdr  own  ancestors.  Indeed,  the  venera- 
tion, if  not  worship,  of  ancestors  is  common  to 
all  the  religions  of  Japan.  The  Tamahushi  sect 
of  mountebank  priests,  once  numerous,  have 
been  suppressed  by  the  government  since  1871. 
The  authorities  of  the  state  are  indifferent  to 
mere  doctiines,  so  long  as  the  public  peace  Is 
not  disturbed.  One  reason  why  the  several 
religions  are  tolerated  by  the  government,  and 
by  each  other,  ia  because  the  divinity  of  " 
niikado  fwhom  the  officials  call  tenno, 
beavenly  king)  is  dogmatically  taught  and  po- 


litically insisted  upon,  and  all  people  are  com- 
manded to  obey  and  reverence  him,  as  the  de- 
scendant, representative,  and  vicegerent  of  the 
gods.  The  cause  alleged  before  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  persecution  and  punishment 
of  the  Christians  of  Urakami  in  1868  and 
1869  was,  that  they  acknowledged  Christ  as 
the  Lord  of  heaven,  and  that  such  a  doctrine 
was  a  subversion  of  the  dogma  of  the  mikado's 
divinity,  on  which  the  government  of  Japan 
rests.  In  addition  to  those  which  have  been 
described,  the  worship  of  Inati,  the  deified 
introducer  of  rice  into  Japan,  and  the  pat- 
ron of  foxes,  is  common  throughout  the  em- 
pire. Inari  shrines  and  images  of  foxes,  which 
are  worshipped,  are  numerous  everywhere, 
often  alone,  but  usually  attached  to  Shinto 
temples.  Many  superstitions  in  regard  to  the 
fox  are  popularly  held.  He  deceives  people, 
injares  them,  transforms  himself  into  a  beau- 
timl  woman,  and  lures  men  away  by  bewitch- 
ing them  or  promising  them  sensuid  pleasure. 
He  is  also  believed  to  entei"  the  hearts  of  people 
and  make  them  wicked  and  devilish.  Some- 
times he  acta  benevolently.  Hence  the  people 
propitiate  him,  and  worship  Inari,  who  rules 
over  the  foxes,  and  whom  they  obey.  The 
worship  of  the  phallus,  which  must  once  have 
been  very  prevalent,  judging  from  the  immense 
nnmber  of  phalfio  symbols  and  even  shrines 
until  lately  seen  in  Japan,  has  now  faded  almost 
entirely  awayin  the  parts  visited  byforeigners, 
though  it  still  lingers  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
public  sale  of  the  phallic  emblems,  so  very  com- 
mon in  Yedo,  Ozaka,  KiotOj  and  other  cities, 
prior  to  1868,  has  been  prohibited  and  entirely 
suppressed  by  the  government. — The  govern- 
ment of  Japan  consists  of;  1,  the  emperor; 
3,  the  dai  jo  hian  or  supreme  executive,  con- 
sisting of  the  dai  jo  dai  jin,  or  premier,  and 
the  «  dai  jin  and  sa  dai  jin,  right  aad  left  ju- 
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chamber  of  the  council  of  state,  consisting  of 
se^ensanjior  high  eonnsellors,  and  the  uin  or 
right  chamber  of  the  council  of  state,  consists 
ing  of  dl  the  ministers  and  vice  ministers  who 
are  heads  of  departments,  nine  in  number. 
There  are  also  the  prefectures  of  the  fa  or  im- 
perial cities,  the  ien  or  districts,  formerly  prov- 
inces, and  the  emigration  department  having 
control  of  the  Hokkaido,  or  territory  north 
of  the  main  island,  which  are  under  the  dai  jo 
kaan,  or  supreme  government  of  Japan.  The 
departments  are  as  follows;  1,  guai  mv  iko, 
foreign  oflice ;  3,  o  leura,  ako,  treasury  depart- 
ment, having  nine  bnreans  or  subdivisions ;  8, 
r%ha  gun  tho,  war  department,  with  four  bu- 
reaus ;  4,  kai  gun  sAd,  navy  department,  with 
ton  bnreans ;  6,  mom  hu  »ho,  education  depart- 
ment ;  6,  Ito  hu  sha,  public  works  department, 
with  nine  bureaus ;  T,  kio  hu  eho,  department 
of  religion ;  8,  shi  ho  sfu>,  department  of  jus- 
tice, two  bureaus;  9,  hi  nai  elio,  department 
of  the  imperial  household,  three  bareaus.  At 
the  present  time  (18T4)  Japan  has  legations 
and  ministers  resident  in  the  United  States, 
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,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Italj",  and 
Prussia,  and  consuls  in  China  and  several 
other  countries.  It  has  a  foreign  debt  of  over 
$30,000,000,  a.  system  of  natiiSnal  hanks  based 
upon  that  of  the  national  banks  of  the  United 
States,  custom  houses  with  American  inspec- 
tors, and  paper  money  consisting  of  both  gov- 
'  omnient  and  national  bank  notes.  There  is  a 
mint  at  Ozaka,  built  and  equipped  in  modern 
style  Quder  English  supervision.  It  coined  in 
the  yeai-  ending  July  31, 1873,  $25,162,614,  and 
in  1872  tl4,48§,981  in  gold,  and  from  1871  to 
1873  110,213,598  in  silver.  All  the  old  gold 
and  silver  coinage  of  the  empire  has  been  c^Ied 
in,  and  the  new  round  milled  coins  substituted. 
The  new  copper  coinage  appeared  in  1874.  The 
money  system  of  the  Japanese  is  decimal,  the 
nnits  heing  the  yen,  equal  to  the  American  dol- 
1^,  and  the  gen,  eqaal  to  the  cent.  The  na- 
tional postal  service  is  under  the  control  of  the 
treaaary  department,  and  is  based  mtdnly  on 
the  American  system,  and  Japan  now  has  pos- 
tal treaties  with  the  chief  countries  of  the 
world.  The  national  revenue  in  1873  was 
$66,831,363,  of  wliich  $59,368,625  was  from 
land  taxes.  The  disbursements  for  the  same 
year  were  $62,371,574.  The  customs  duties 
amoanted  to  $1,191,171.  The  expenses  for 
feudal  commutations  amounted  to  nearly  $S4,- 
000,000.  The  army  is  organized  on  the  French 
model.  The  country  is  divided  into  sis  military 
districts,  in  which  are  camps  and  garrisons  as 
follows:  Tokio,  7,140;  Sendai,  4,460;  Nagoya, 
4,260;  Ozaka,  6,700;  Hiroshima,  4,340;  Ku- 
mamoto,  4,780;  total,  31,680  soldiers,  consti- 
tuting the  anny  on  a  peace  footing.  Of  these 
troops,  8  regiments  of  infantry  (6,456  men),  1 
squadron  of  cavalry  {96  men),  and  2  regi- 
ments of  artillery  {1,444  men)  constitute  the 
h>noye,  or  imperial  guard.  The  main  anny  is 
divided  into  14  regiments  of  infantry,  3  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  18  companies  of  artillery, 
and  10  companies  of  engineers.  The  estimates 
for  the  army  on  a  war  footing  are  not  yet  (Kay, 
1874)  made,  but  90,000  is  usually  regarded 
as  the  number  of  soldiers  that  could  easily  be 
sent  into  the  field  in  an  emergency.  The  navy 
is  organized  on  the  English  model,  and  consists 
of  2  ironclads,  10  men-of-war,  8  gunboats,  and 
4  transports.  On  these  ore  1,514  sailors  and 
officers;  298  boys  are  on  school  ships,  training 
to  be  officers,  and  there  are  nine  companies 
of  mai'ines.  Tlie  education  department  hae  in 
Tokio  a  medical  college  with  8  German  pro- 
fessors and  300  students.  The  imperial  uni- 
versity, consisting  of  the  three  departments 
English,  French,  and  German,  has  25  foreign 
professors  and  600  students.  The  national 
scheme  of  education  provides  for  8  nniversi- 
ties,  32  high  schools  or  academies,  356  gram- 
mar schools,  and  55,000  primary  schools.  For- 
eign langut^es  and  learning  are  to  be  pnrsned 
only  in  the  two  higher  schools,  but  the  method 
of  study  in  all  is  to  be  closely  modelled  on  the 
foreign  system.  In  1874  this  scheme  was  about 
one  sixth  fulfilled.      Chinese  learning  is  neg- 


lected, and  foreign  science 
precedence.  An  immense  number  of  foreign 
books,  many  of  them  of  a  high  character,  have 
been  translated.  The  depai-tment  of  religion 
takes  charge  of  t!ie  Shinto  shrines,  and  propa- 
gates the  dogmas  of  Shinto  and  the  three  com- 
mands of  the  government,  tlie  chief  of  which 
is,  "  Thon  shalt  revere  the  mikado,  and  obey 
the  will  of  his  court."  There  is  a  railway  18  m. 
long  from  Yokohama  to  Tokio,  completed  in 
October,  1872 ;  the  average  traflic  receipts  per 
week  in  1874  were  nearly  $10,000.  Tlie  road 
between  Kobe  and  Ozaka  was  finished  May  11, 
1874.  The  route  for  a  trunk  line  from  Kioto 
to  Tokio,  and  from  Ozaka,  tia  Kioto,  to  Tsuru- 
ga  in  Echizen,  has  been  surveyed.  A  system 
of  18  hghthouses  of  the  finest  kind,  with  buoys, 
beacons,  &c.,  under  the  care  of  trained  Euro- 
peans, with  native  assistants,  and  costing  over 
$1,000,000,  has  robbed  the  coast  of  Japan  of 
its  former  terrors  to  mariners.  There  is  a 
telegraph  Ime  from  Nagasaki  to  Toldo,  with 
branches,  and  the  capitfl  of  Japan  commani- 
cates  directly  with  San  Francisco,  tia  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  railway,  lighthouse,  telegraph, 
and  mining  bureaus  follow  the  English  system, 
and  have  British  assistants.  In  1872  there  were 
334  foreigners  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
government,  on  salaries  ranging  from  $480  to 
$16,000,  and  one  at  $86,000  per  annum.  Of 
these,  119  were  English,  50  French,  and  26 
American.  In  1874  Americans  held  the  high- 
est offices  given  to  foreigners,  in  the  treasury, 
emigraticm,  education,  and  state  departments. 
While  American  and  British  citizens  hold  the 
paramount  foreign  influence  in  Japan,  they 
are  ail,  except  one  American  in  the  state  de- 
partment, wlio  holds  a  commisMon  ae  officer 
of  the  second  rank,  and  one  English  officer,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  employees,  and 
have  neither  title,  rank,  nor  commission,  but 
render  sei'vice  by  contract.  The  emigration 
department  has  engaged  a  staff  of  American 
officials,  who  have  surveyed  and  explored  a 
great  part  of  Yezo,  built  roads,  and  introduced 
scientific  agriculture,  American  stock,  &c.  In 
1874  there  were  about  2,500  foreign  residents 
in  Japan,  exclusive  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  of 
whom  30O  were  in  Tokio.  Yokohama,  once  a 
wretched  fishing  vUlage,  is  now  a  splendid  city, 
with  most  of  the  institutions  of  civilized  cities 
in  Europe,  having  a  foreign  population  of  about 
1,500,  and  a  native  population  of  50,000.  Kobe 
is  a  simOar  instance  of  rapid  growth  and  trans- 
formation. The  British  residents  in  Japan  are 
rawnly  commercial  and  diplomatic,  the  Ameri- 
cans mostly  professional.  In  May,  1874,  there 
were  31  male  and  10  female  American  Prot- 
estant, 12  British,  3  Russian,  and  about  80 
French  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  Nearly 
tie  whole  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Japanese,  and  several  native  Chris- 
tian churches  have  been  established.  Since 
1864  Japanese  have  been  visiting  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  while  several  thousand  have  passed 
through  Europe  or  America,  about  400  have 
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remained,  chiefly  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  as  students,  during  periods  varjicg  from 
one  to  six  jears.  Among  the  reforms  carried 
out  by  the  mikado  and  his  government  are  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  life  of  seelasion,  and 
his  conformance  to  the  dress  and  public  man' 
ner  of  life  of  European  sovereigna ;  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Eta  or  pariah  clasa  to  dtizenship ; 
the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system ;  the  en- 
couragement of  a  native  press ;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  post ;  the  reorganization  of 
the  array  and  navy  on  European  models ;  the 
suppression  of  the  sale  of  obscene  pictures  and 
pWlie  symbols ;  the  adoption  of  foreign  dresa 
by  Japanese  officials ;  the  abolition  of  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  two  swords ;  reform  in  the 
marriage  laws;  the  reformation  of  the  penal 
code;  the  adoption  of  railways,  telegraphs, 
lighthouses,  steam  lines  of  transports,  arsenals, 
and  dockyanls ;  a  civil  service  of  foreign  em- 
ployees ;  the  abolition  of  the  lunar  and  adop- 
tion of  the  solar  calendar ;  the  establishment 
of  legations  in  foreign  countries ;  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Yezo  ;  the  annexation  of  the  Eiu  Kiu 
or  Loo  Choo  islands ;  and  the  planning  of  an 
educational  system  on  the  fore^  mod.el,  in 
which  science  has  a  high  place, — Tl:e  history 
of  Japan,  like  tliat  of  other  ancient  nations, 
begins  with  a  mythological  period.  According 
to  tbe  holy  books  of  Sbinto;  "la  the  bepn- 
ning  the  world  had  no  form,  but  was  Ute  unto 
an  egg.  The  clear  portion  (the  white)  became 
heaven,  and  the  heavy  portion  (the  yolk)  be- 
came earth."  Something  like  a  reed  then  ap- 
peared and  became  a  god,  or  kami;  he  was 
the  father  of  a  line  of  spiritual  beings,  who 
ruled  the  univei'se  as  it  then  was  for  milUons 
of  years,  ending  in  a  god  and  goddess  Izanagi 
and  Izanami  (evidently  the  equivalents  for  the 
Chinese  ying  and  yang,  the  male  and  female 
principles  that  pervade  all  creation).  From 
their  union  sprang  the  islands  of  Japan,  the 
mountains,  seas,  and  other  natural  objects 
therein.  Another  legend  is  that  Izana^,  ta- 
king his  heavenly  jewelled  spear,  stirred  up  the 
sea,  and  the  drops  which  fell  from  the  point 
of  it  congealed  and  becamfe  an  island,  upon 
which  tbe  two  gods  descended  and  took  up 
their  abode.  Subsequently  a  daughter  was 
bom,  whose  body  was  so  bright  that  she  as- 
cended to  heaven  and  became  the  sun,  and  was 
c^ed  Ten  Sho  Dai  Jin.  Another  daughter 
became  the  moon,  0  Tsuki  Sama.  These  di- 
vinities are  of  no  further  importance  in  his- 
tory than  as  serving  to  make  a  line  of  ances- 
try for  the  reigning  family.  At  the  time  when, 
according  to  tradition,  the  genealogy  merged 
into  mortal  men,  the  country  was  found  to  be 
peopled,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  show 
whence  these  people  came,  though  described 
as  hairy,  uncivilized,  and  living  in  the  open 
air.  What  seem  to  be  the  authentic  annals  of 
the  country  begin  about  660  B.  C,  though 
there  is  no  native  documentary  proof  of  this, 
and  the  Japanese  have  no  writings  that  ante- 
date the  7th  century.     At  the  time  when  Jimmu 
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Tenno,  who  is  called  the  first  emperor,  set  out 
upon  his  career,  the  people  of  the  country  are 
said  to  have  been  hairy  and  uncivilized,  living 
under  the  rule  of  a  head  man  in  each  village. 
The  Japanese  have  to  this  day  a  great  contempt 
for  the  people  of  Yezo,  who  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed, and  they  allege  that  similar  tribes  oc- 
cupied the  whole  of  ^e  islands,  and  tiiat  they 
were  gradually  driven  back  by  the  armies  of 
Jimmu.  It  is  more  likely  that  they  were  con- 
quered and  gradually  amalgamated  with  their 
conquerors,  by  the  intermarriago  of  these  with 
native  females,  and  that  in  this  way,  and  by 
the  effects  of  the  warm  climate  of  the  south, 
they  lost  that  hirsute  appearance  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  people  of  Yezo,  who  are 
called  Ainos.  There  are  two  strongly  marked 
varieties  of  feature  in  Japan,  whicn  are  stri- 
kingly portrayed  in  their  own  pictures ;  these 
are  the  broad  flat  face  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
the  high  nose  and  oval  face  of  the  higher.  The 
difference  is  so  marked  as  to  bo  some  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a  previous  miring  of  two 
different  races,  the  one  of  which  had  extended 
southward  from  the  Kurile  islands  and  Si- 
beria, hairy  and  broad-featured,  while  the  oth- 
er had  originated  from  the  south,  with  Indian 
features  and  smooth  skins.  Jimmu,  setting  out 
from  Hiuga,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  ot 
Kiushiu,  gradually  overran  that  island,  the  ad- 
joining one  of  Shikoku,  and  the  west  half  of 
the  main  island,  as  far  as  Mino.  His  capital  was 
a  place  near  Kioto,  which  was  finally  selected 
after  several  changes.  He  began  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  people,  and  established  laws  and  a 
settled  government.  For  many  centuries  his 
posterity  reigned  on  the  throne  he  had  founded, 
bearing  the  tiUe  of  raikado,  and  claiming  to 
rule  by  divine  right  and  inheritance.  They 
exercised  the  mort  absolute  power.  Women 
were  not  excluded  from  the  succession,  and  in 
ancient  Japanese  history  there  were  many  fa- 
mous empresses.  Jingo  Eogo,  tlie  empress 
regent,  conquered  Corea  and  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  who  succeeded  her.  At  his  death  he  was 
deified,  and  is  now  the  Japanese  god  of  war. 
A  social  revolution  in  Japan  followed  the  con- 
quest of  Corea,  Learned  Coreans  brought 
over  to  Japan  the  works  of  Confucius  and  oth- 
er Chinese  books,  and  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  China  became  the  study  of  the  higher 
classes.  In  A,  D.  563  a  Corean  prince  pre- 
sented the  emperor  with  Buddhist  idols  and 
books.  The  doctrines  of  Buddhism  won  their 
way  in  spite  of  all  oppoation.  On  the  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  the  empress  Suiko,  the 
first  female  sovereign,  in  5S3,  full  toleration 
was  declared  to  the  Buddhist  faith.  Written 
codes  and  ofBcial  grades  were  now  formed ; 
the  empire  was  resurveyed,  and  tiie  provincial 
boundaries  were  iiied  more  exactly.  The  in- 
vention of  native  syllabaries  or  alphabets  (the 
kiragana,  the  script  or  ninning  hand,  and  kata- 
Icana,  or  square  letters)  to  facilitate  the  read- 
ing, understanding,  and  pronunciation  of  Chi- 
nese, was  the  work  of  the  famous  priest  Kobo, 
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who  died  in  886,  The  abdication  of  the  em- 
perors after  short  reigns  began  at  this  time  or 
a  little  earlier  to  be  a  regular  custom ;  after 
abdication  they  would  become  priests.  Amoiig 
other  notable  events  in  Japan,  Yezo  was  in- 
vaded and  completely  sabdued  about  the  year 
658,  the  art  o£  brewing  sakfi  was  invented  in 
693,  and  gold  wasdiscoveredin  H9,  after  which 
money  was  coined  and  came  into  general  use. 
In  788  a  people  from  the  west,  sappoaed  to  be 
Mongols,  attempted  the  invasion  of  Japan,  but 
were  driven  away,  and  their  army  and  fleets 
nearly  annihilated  by  the  valor  of  the  natives 
and  the  fury  of  the  elements.  For  three  or 
four  centuries  the  history  of  the  empire  may 
be  written  in  the  successive  rise  to  power  of 
individuals  of  the  great  families  of  the  nobles, 
whose  names,  such  as  Faiiwara,  Taira,  Mina- 
moto,  and  Tachibana,  fill  the  pages  of  the  Jap- 
anese annals,  and  are  venerated  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  imperial  power  began  to  decay, 
and  the  throne  finally  became  the  toy  of  lead- 
ers and  the  prey  of  contending  factions.  The 
real  origin  of  the  decline  of  imperial  power  is 
found  in  the  basis  of  the  system  of  snccesaon. 
The  looseness  of  the  marriage  tie  produced 
weakness  in  the  social  structure  and  in  the  gov- 
ernment.' The  mikado  was  allowed  13  concu- 
bines and  one  wife,  bo  as  to  ir 
but  no  law  existed  defining  the 
a  legal  heirship,  or  tlie  rights  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne.  The  succession  did  not  depend  upon 
birth,  but  wholly  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
sovereign.  Every  member  of  the  imperial 
family  was,  under  these  circumstances,  left 
free  to  promote  his  ambitious  designs  npon  the 
throne  as  best  he  could.  The  natural  conse- 
quences o£  such  a  rude  system  of  inheritance 
are  obvious,  and  the  pa^s  of  Japanese  history 
for  nearly  four  centuries  refiect  the  story  of 
turbulence,  intrigue,  and  bloody  strife,  as  the 
different  clans  in  turn  got  possession  of  the 
throne;  and  at  one  time  there  were  two  em- 
perors. From  the  civil  custody  of  the  cour- 
tiers, the  throne  finally  became  the  bauble  of 
the  military  class,  Uke  the  throne  of  imperial 
Rome.  Meanwhile  the  vassal  princes  took 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  imperial 
government  to  strengthen  their  own  power, 
adding  to  the  national  confusion.  To  remedy 
these  evils,  the  oonrt  of  the  mikado  created 
the  office  of  shogun,  or  governor  generalissimo, 
and  appointed  Toritomo  to  it.     This  man, 

n  f  the  most  renowned  heroes  in  Japanese 
h  t  y  was  the  son  of  a  court  noble  of  the 
M  n  to  family  by  a  peasant  woman.  Alter 
q    11       the  turbulence  of  the  great  vassals, 

nd       toring  the  authority  of  the  throne,  ho 

g    d    !lv  concentrated  in  his  own  hands  the 

1  p  wer  of  the  government,  without  how- 

d  priving  the  mikado  of  his  nominal  rank, 

d  gn  t     and  reli^ous  supremacy.    The  office 

f    h  gnn  was  made  hereditary  in  the  family 

f  Y  tomo,  but  did  not  finally  remain  so. 
Abn  gating  official  titles  and  rank,  he  never- 
theless held  the  fulness  of  sovereignty.     lie 


chose  Kamakura,  about  35  m.  from  Yedo,  for 
his  capital,  and  made  the  court  of  the  first 
shogunate  one  of  great  magnificence  and  dig- 
nity. From  this  date,  1196,  the  shogun  yia» 
regarded  as  the  lord  of  the  land,  and  the  in- 
fluenoe  and  power  of  the  emperor  became 
nominal.  The  Mongols  having  invaded  China 
in  1260,  and  conquered  the  greater  part  of  it, 
their  leader  Kublai  Khan  sent  envoys  to  Japan 
in  1369,  and  again  in  1271  and  1373.  On  their 
arrival  at  Kamakura  the  first  envoys  were  in- 
sulted, and  those  who  came  later  were  arrested 
and  put  to  death.  In  1374  an  expedition  was 
sent  by  the  Mongol  conqueror,  which  was  de- 
feated. In  1381  an  immense  fleet  and  army 
were  despatched  to  Japan,  which  when  off 
the  coast  of  Chikuzen,  were  destroyed  in  a 
storm  and  by  Japanese  valor.  From  tliat  time 
Japan  has  not  been  molested  by  invaders. 
From  1331  to  1392  occurred  the  civil  wars  be- 
tween the  factions  of  the  northern  emperor 
and  the  southern  emperor,  both  of  whom 
claimed  the  throne.  The  period  from  1386 
to  1573  is  known  as  the  "epoch  of  war,"  and 
the  country  was  "ruled  by  13  shoguns  of  the 
Ashik^a  family.  About  this  time  there  rose 
into  notice  three  of  tlie  greatest  names  that 
adorn  the  pages  of  Japanese  history ;  they  are 
Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi,  and  lyeyasu.  Nobunaga 
conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  the  whole  em- 
pire under  his  sway;  and  reducing  first  the 
weak  clans,  he  gradually  overawed  the  great 
clans,  but  was  killed  by  a  traitor  before  he 
finished  his  work.  Hideyoshi  hastened  to  com- 
plete it,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  whole 
empire  under  his  absolute  rule.  Nobunaga 
hated  the  Buddhist  priestiood,  and  persecuted 
them  with  sword  and  fire.  Hideyoshi  likewise 
hated  them,  and  both  pretended  to  welcome 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  order  to  offset  them 
against  the  Buddhists  and  diminish  tlieir  power. 
Hideyoshi  is  usually  called  by  the  Jesuit  fathers 
Fasiba  (correctly  Hashiba),  a  name  choseft 
by  himself  in  a  trivial  mood,  and  made  up  of 
the  first  and  last  halves  of  two  different  men's 
names.  He  is  also  called  Taiko  Sama  bj 
foreigners,  but  this  was  merely  the  title  of  his 
office,  and  there  have  been  many  taikos. 
Hideyoslii  was  not  only  a  great  warrior,  but  a 
consummate  statesman  and  le^slator,  and  the 
"  laws  of  Taiko  "  have  been  venerated  for  cen- 
turies. Aspiring  to  conquer  the  vast  empire 
of  China,  he  sent  by  the  way  of  Corea  in  1592 
an  army  160,000  strong.  Corea  submitted,- 
being  eniarely  unprepared,  but  further  advance 
was  stopped  by  the  death  of  Hideyoshi,  and 
the  expedition  returned.  The  country  was 
now  distracted  by  two  parties,  one  led  by  the 
adherents  of  the  infant  son  of  Hideyoshi,  the 
other  by  Tokugawa  lyeyasu.  The  latter  tri- 
umphed, and  founded  the  shogunate  of  Toku- 
gawa, the  family  which  ruled  over  Japan  from 
1603  till  1867,  during  which  period  the  country 
enjoyed  profound  peace.  He  made  Yedo,  then 
a  small  town,  his  capital,  and  in  a  few  years  it 
became  a  great  city.    lyeyasu  is  regarded  as 
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the  greatest  character  in  Japanese  history. 
His  system  of  government  was  that  under 
which  Japan  continued  during  the  period  of 
her  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  which 
has  been  so  well  described  by  Kampfer,  Tit- 
aingh,  and  Klflproth,  and  which  so  long  excited 
the  wonder  of  other  nations.  It  was  a  normal 
outgrowth  of  peculiar  oii-cumstances.  Having 
no  foreign  enemiea,  the  feudal  condition  of  the 
country  necessitated  a  dual  government  and 
two  capitals:  a  divine  emperor,  the  fountain 
of  honors  and  titles,  to  be  venerated;  and  a 
strong  hand  of  power,  the  shogun,  with  castles, 
wealtSi,  and  armira  to  be  feared.  The  one  dwelt 
amid  a  semi-sacred  nobility  and  a  host  of  learned 
priests,  in  a  i^uiet  capital  filled  with  temples  and 
colleges;  and  the  other,  frpm  his  moated  castle 
ruling  the  turbulent  vassals  and  enforcing  mili- 
tary authority  in  every  part  of  the  land,  resided 
in  a  bustling  capital  filled  with  wealth,  luxury, 
and  all  the  circumstance  of  actual  power. 
Though  the  shogun  was  the  de  facto  ruler  of 
Japan,  the  mikado  was  by  no  means  the  empty 
shadow  that  Kampfer  and  his  copyists  make 
him  to  be.  Title  and  rank  in  Japan  have  a 
significance  even  greater  than  in  Europe,  and 
all  high  ranks  and  titles  had  to  be  obt^ned 
from  the  mikado.  He  was  the  true  sovereign 
of  Japan,  and  the  shogun  was  a  usurper,  and 
in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  king  or  emperor. 
Ho  was  but  a  military  governor,  a  oommander- 
in-cbjef.  Properly  he  was  a  senior  baron,  pri~ 
mua  inter  pares.  His  family  was  but  a  clan 
like  the  others,  which  had  obtained  its  su- 
premacy by  the  genius  and  labors  of  lyeyasu, 
and  which  held  it  by  force  and  superior  re- 
sources. Probably  no  greater  diplomatic  mis- 
take was  ever  made  in  flie  history  of  the  world 
than  that  of  the  foreign  nations  who  made 
treaties  with  Japan,  and  Bocepted  the  seal  of 
the  shogun  as  surety,  without  having  them 
ratified  by  the  mikado.  In  fact,  the  foreign 
natiuns  were  content  to  make  treaties  with  the 
iieutenant,  or  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  tlirough 
their  ignorance  of  the  facts,  while  the  em- 
peror's consent  was  actually  withheld.  The 
term  talhun  (or  tycoon)  ineena  "great  sov- 
ereign,'" and  was  an  absurd  title,  t-o  which  the 
shogun  had  no  right  whatever,  and  which  was 
invented  to  deceive  foreigners.  Wien  the 
foreign  ministers  in  Japan  fonnd  out  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  and  that  the  mikado  was  and 
had  always  been  de  ruTe  the  true  sovereign, 
they  insisted  upon  and  obtsuned  his  ratification 
of  the  treaties.  The  assumption  of  this  title 
by  the  shogun  helped  to  bring  on  the  civil  war 
of  1866-'9  which  reduced  his  power  to  that 
of  a  ddmio,  and  restored  the  emperor  to  his 
.'mcJent  power  and  rights.  There  never  were 
two  emperors  in  Japan,  and  the  loose  state- 
ments about  a  "  secular  "  and  an  "  ecclesiasti- 
cal" emperor  originated  in  deception. — The 
first  European  known  to  have  written  of 
Japan  is  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveller, 
who  visited  China,  and  in  his  narrative  speaks 
of  Zipangn,  a  modification  of  the  Chinese  n; 
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He  gave  anch  glowing  accounts  of  the  people 
and  the  wealth  of  the  land,  that  Columbus 
seems  evidently  to  have  had  the  quest  of  that 
country  in  micd  when  he  sMled  westward,  and 
on  first  landing  in  the  Bahamas  believed  him- 
self to  be  in  Zipangn.  After  the  circnmnavi- 
gation  of  Africa  by  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1407, 
the  Portuguese  rapidly  extended  their  discov- 
eries and  conquests  in  southern  Asia.  In  ISiS 
three  Portuguese  sailore  arrived  at  Tane- 
shima,  and  "breathed  into  the  Japanese  at^ 
mosphere  the  first  breath  of  Christianity." 
About  three  years  later  a  Portuguese  adven- 
turer, Fernam  Mendez  Pinto  (whose  name  for 
a  long  time  was  a  synonymo  for  liar,  bat  whose 
veracity  has  been  reestablished  by  modern 
criticism),  while  cruising  with  some  compan- 
ions of  his  own  nation  in  the  vessel  of  a  Chi- 
nese pirate,  was  driven  by  foul  weather  into  a 
harbor  in  one  of  the  smaller  Japan  islands.  He 
was  well  received,  and  carried  back  to  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  China  such  reports 
of  the  riches  and  magnificence  of  Japan,  that 
great  numbers  of  traders  and  adventurers 
flocked  thither,  and  an  active  commerce  sprang 
up.  Missionaries  speedily  followed  the  mer- 
chants, and  in  1549  Japan  was  visited  by  the 
celebrated  "  apostle  of  the  Indies,"  St.  Francis 
Savior.  Both  merchants  and  missionaries 
were  favorably  received,  and  while  the  one 
class  fonnd  a  ready  and  most  profitable  market 
for  their  goods,  the  other  rapidly  converted 
vast  numbers  of  the  natives  to  Christianity. 
Three  of  the  most  powerful  nobles,  tie  princes 
of  Bungo,  Harima,  and  Omura,  were  among 
the  converts.  In  1583  the  Japanese  Christians 
sent  an  embassy  with  letters  and  presents  to 
Rome  to  do  honor  to  the  pope,  and  assure  him 
of  their  submission  to  the  church.  In  the  two 
years  which  followed  their  return  (1591-'3),  it 
is  said  that  13,000  Japanese  were  converted 
and  baptized.  Tempted  by  the  success  of  the 
Portuguese,  the  Dutch  East  India  company  in 
1598  despatched  five  merchant  vessels  to  Japan, 
one  of  which  reached  it  in  1600.  In  1609 
other  Dutch  ships  arrived,  and  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Japanese,  who  conceded  to 
them  a  port  on  the  island  of  Hirado  (called  by 
them  Firando)  for  a  factory  or  settlement, 
witji  considerable  privileges.  Before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Dutch,  who  were  then  at  war  with 
Portngal,  the  Japanese  government  had  be- 
come distrustful  of  the  Portuguese,  whose  as- 
tonishing success  made  them  haughty  and  dis- 
dainful of  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the 
natives.  The  effects  of  the  missionaries'  labors 
had  scarcely  been  pMceived  during  the  an- 
archy into  which  the  country  was  plunged,  and 
ITobunaga  had  utilized  the  enthusmstic  energy 
of  the  new  converts  in  the  suppression  of  their 
nemy,  the  Buddhist  priesthood.  His 
. . .  Hideyoshi  found  the  native  Chris- 
disobedient  and  unyielding  under  his  rude 
and  arbitrary  orders.  He  is  said  to  have  asked 
a  subject  of  the  double  kingdom  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  how  his  king  had  managed  to  possess 
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tians,  and  the  eonqaest  is  easy,"  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  Hidejoshi.  The  vicious  hab- 
its and  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  Portuguese 
Ohriatians,  mostly  stdlors  and  traders,  the  wild 
and  offensive  beliaTior  of  tie  converts  toward 
ths  sacred  temples  of  the  Shinto  deities  and  of 
the  popnlar  reli^on  of  Buddha,  and  the  per- 
formance of  pretended  miracles  by  the  mission- 
aries, added  to  bis  political  jealonsj,  excited  the 
displeasure  of  Hideyoshi,  who  issued  an  edict 
for  the  banishment  of  the  missionaries.  The 
edict  was  renewed  by  his  successor  in  1596, 
and  in  1697  33  priests  were  put  to  death  in 
one  day  in  Nagasaki.  The  Christians  on  their 
part  took  no  measures  to  pacify  the  government, 
hnt  defied  it  and  began  to  overthrow  idols  and 
pnll  down  heathen  temples.  This  led  to  dread- 
ful persecutions  in  1612  and  1614,  when  many 
of  the  Japanese  converts  were  put  to  death, 
their  churches  and  schools  were  destroyed,  and 
their  faith  was  declared  infamous  and  rehel- 
lious.  The  Portuguese  traders  were  no  longer 
allowed  free  access  to  the  country,  but  were 
confined  to  the  island  of  Deshima,  at  Nagasaki. 
In  1622  a  frightful  massacre  of  Christians  took 

Slaoe  near  Nagasaki,  and  horrible  tortures,  en- 
ured with  heroic  constancy,  were  inflicted  on 
multitudes  in  the  vain  effort  to  make  them  re- 
cant. In  1637  it  was  discovered  by  the  Japa- 
nese government  that  the  native  Christians, 
driven  to  despair  by  their  persecution,  had  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  with  the  Portognese 
to  overthrow  the  imperial  throne.  The  perse- 
cutions were  renewed  with  increased  rigor. 
Edicts  were  issued  banishing  the  Portuguese 
for  ever  from  Japan,  and  pi-ohibiting  any 
Japanese  or  Japanese  ship  or  boat  from  leav- 
ing the  country,  under  the  severest  penalties. 
By  the  close  of  1639  the  PortHguese  were  en- 
tirely expelled,  and  their  trade  was  transferred 
to  the  Dutch,  who,  as  enemies  to  the  Portuguese 
and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ffuth,  were  not  in- 
volved by  the  Japanese  in  their  condemnation. 
In  1640  the  oppressed  Christians  rose  in  open 
rebellion  in  the  island  of  Amakasa,  crossed 
over  to  the  mainland,  seized  the  castle  of 
Shimabara,  and  made  a  long  and  gallant  stand 
against  the  shogun's  army.  The  Christians 
were  at  length  snbdiied  by  the  superior  miU- 
tary  skill  of  their  opponents,  who  brought  to 
their  aid  artillery,  which  the  Dutch  lent  them. 
The  Christian  stronghold  was  finally  carried 
by  storm,  and  all  witnJn  its  walls,  to  the  num- 
ber of  31,000,  were  put  to  the  sword.  In  the 
nest  year  the  Datoh  were  ordered  to  quit  their 
factory  at  Hirado,  and  take  up  their  residence 
under  very  strict  inspection  on  the  island  of  De- 
shima. 'Diere  they  remained  for  more  than  two 
centuries  in  undisturbed  monopoly  of  the  entire 
European  trade  of  Japan,  The  occasional  ef- 
forts of  the  Russians  and  Enghsh  to  obtdn  in- 
terconrse  with  the  secluded  empire  were  reso- 
lutely repulsed,  and  led  in  one  case  to  the  im- 


prisonment for  two  years  in  Japan  of  the  Ens- 
sian  Capt.  Golovnin  and  several  of  his  compan- 
ions. During  all  this  time  the  governmental 
system  inaugurated  by  lyeyasu,  and  perfected 
by  his  grandson  lyemitsn,  worked  smoothly 
and  gave  the  country  peace  and  prosperity. 
Under  this  dual  system,  the  emperor,  called 
the  mikado  (illustrious  gate,  or  sublune 
porte),  lived  in  Kioto,  surrounded  by  the  huge 
or  imperial  nobles  related  to  him.  lie  was 
the  centre  and  fountain  of  titles,  'honor,  and 
power.  The  shogun  never  aspired  to  be  mi- 
kado, but  from  his  capital  Yedo  ruled  the 
country  as  lieutenant  of  the  emperor.  The 
word  shogun  means  commander-in-chief,  and 
when  the  "barbarians"  (foreigners)  entered 
Japan,  after  Com.  Perry's  treaty,  the  mikado 
commanded  the  shogun  to  expel  them.  The 
foolish  stories  told  about  the  mikado,  who  was 
also  called  dairi,  by  KSmpfer  and  others, 
were  mainly  the  superstitions  beliefs  of  the 
vulgar  lower  classes,  though  all  Japanese  be- 
lieved him  to  be  of  divine  descent.  The  dai- 
mios,  or  territorial  nobles,  readed  in  Yedo, 
and  were  divided  into  four  classes :  1,  the 
kokuahhL,  lords  of  provinces,  princes;  2,  the 
4aOTon,  family  doors,  i.  e.,  relatives  of  the  sho- 
gun's femily ;  3,  the  Uzama,  landed  noblemen 
descended  from  those  who  assisted  lyeyasu; 
4,  the/uAij,  the  vassals  of  original  retainers 
of  lyeyasu.  In  1865  there  were  21  kofcushin, 
10  kamon,  30  tozama,  and  about  200  fudai. 
To  be  a  drimio  ("  great  name  "),  one  must  be- 
long to  one  of  these  four  classes,  and  have  a 
revenne  of  not  less  than  58,000  bushels  of  rice. 
The  annual  revenue  of  the  richest  daimio  was 
more  than  6,400,000  bushels  of  rice.  The 
shogun's  revenue  was  over  40,000,000  bush- 
els. Only  the  fudai  daimios  were  eligible  to 
office,  or  could  take  part  in  official  business; 
and  their  power  over  the  lai^  daimios  thus 
gi'ew  to  be  almost  absolute.  The  source  of 
ijie  d6  faeto  power  in  Japan  until  1866  lay 
in  the  two  councils  of  state  in  Yedo,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  called  respectively  toeki 
yori  and  isaka  dotAi  yori,  senior  senators  or 
elders  and  younger  senators.  The  daimios 
were  allowed  to  visit  their  palaces  only  at  cer- 
tain periods,  and  never  permitted  to  take  their 
wives  and  children  out  of  the  capital,  they  be- 
ing kept  as  hostages.  The  daimios  were  al- 
ways closely  watched  by  the  councils  of  state, 
by  means  of  spies  and  informers,  and  w  ere  al- 
ways kept  poor  by  heavy  contributions  levied 
upon  them,  and  by  thdr  lusunou'"  habits  fos- 
tered by  the  system  under  which  they  lived. 
They  were  so  harassed  by  surveillance  and  re- 
straint that  they  generally  sought  lelief  m  ab- 
dication of  their  troublesome  dignities  as  soon 
as  they  had  sons  of  proper  age  to  sncceed  them. 
To  prevent  opportunity  for  conspiracy,  they 
were  kept  in  constant  motion,  and  the  great 
princes  rai'ely  met  alone  with  each  other.  A 
most  cunmngly  devised  and  rigidly  executed 
system  of  espionage  held  every  one  in  dread 
and  suspicion,  from  the  most  powerful  daimio 
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to  the  meftneet  retainer.  The  ignoble  quality 
of  deception  became  to  a  large  extent  a  national 
characteristic,  wliicJi  still  clings  to  Japanese 
officials.  Every  Japanese  head  of  a  fainfiy  was 
personally  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his 
wife,  children,  servants,  and  guests.  Tlio  whole 
population  was  divided  into  groups  of  five  fam- 
ilies, every  member  of  which  was  responsible 
for  the  conduct  'of  the  others.  No  one  of  the 
common  people  could  change  his  residence 
without  obtaining  a  certificate  of  good  conduct 
from  the  neighbors  he  was  about  to  leave. 
Every  one  of  the  lower  classes  must  also  be 
re^stered  at  some  temple,  and  have  a  wood- 
en tablet  or  card  officially  certifying  his  name, 
occupation,  residence,  and  temple.  The  result 
of  this  organization,  which  in  a  great  measure 
slill  continues,  is  that  a  ci-iminal  has  almost  no 
hiding  place,  and  robberies  and  other  heinous 
crimes  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  Japa- 
nese xteople  were  formerly  divided  into  eight 
classes;  1,  the  hiige,  or  Kioto  nobility;  2,  the 
(ioimios,  or  Yedo  nobility;  3,  the  hatamoto,  or 
lower  daimio  class,  including  the  military  liter- 
ati, under  the  general  name  of  samurai;  4, 
the  priests,  inferior  officials,  physicians,  &o. ; 
5,  tlie  farmers  and  untitled  landholders ;  6,  ar- 
tisans ;  T,  merchants ;  8,  actors,  beggars,  &c. 
Beneath  these  were  the  eta,  or  tanners,  skin- 
ners, and  all  workers  in  leather,  who  were  the 
pariahs  of  Japan,  and  were  obliged  to  live  in 

auarters  separate  from  the  towns  or  villages; 
ley  were  never  allowed  to  touch  any  citizen,  and 
had  to  eseottfe  and  bury  criminals.  No  samu- 
rai coold  be  prosecuted  or  punished  for  killing 
one,  nor  would  any  help  be  offered  to  a  drown- 
ing or  starving  eta.  By  adecree  of  the  present 
emperor,  published  in  1871,  all  the  social  dis- 
abilities of  these  people  were  removed,  and 
they  are  now  citizens  of  the  empire.  Prosti- 
tutes and  brothel-keepers  were  considered  to 
be  on  the  same  social  level  as  beggars.  The 
first  four  classes  had  the  privilege  of  wearing 
two  swords,  the  others  but  one.  About  nine 
tenths  of  the  population  of  Japan  are  included 
within  the  four  lower  classes.  The  chief 
causes  for  the  recent  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan,  and  the  social  revolution 
among  the  whole  people,  are,  tirst,  the  rever- 
ence of  the  people  for  the  imperial  throne  and 
the  true  sovereign  authority  of  the  mikado ; 
and  second,  the  influence  of  western  civiliza- 
tion.— In  1853  tlie  United  States  government, 
in  consequence  of  complmnts  made  to  it  that 
American  salors  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ja- 
pan had  been  harshly  treated  by  the  anthoritJes 
of  that  country,  despatched  an  expedition  un- 
der the  command  of  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry, 
who  was  instructed  to  demand  protection  for 
Ameiican  seamen  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  if 
possible  to  effect  a  treaty  by  which  American 
vessels  should  be  allowed  to  enter  one  or  more 
jfcrts  to  obtain  supplies  and  for  purposes  of 
trade.  In  February,  1854,  Com.  Perry,  with 
a  squadron  of  seven  ships  of  war,  entered  the 
bay  of  Yeilo,  and  anchored  within  a  few  miles 
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of  the  city.  During  the  previous  year  he  had 
■ed  the  same  bay,  and  delivered  to  the  Jap- 
)  a  letter  to  the  shogun  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  proceedings 
of  Com.  Perry  were  characterized,  throughout 
the  difficult  task  of  dealing  properly  with  the 
Japanes^  by  consummate  tact  and  diplomatic 
skill,  and  were  finally  crowned  with  snceeas. 
By  a  treaty  dated  at  Kanagawa,  the  nearest 
large  town,  though  really  signed  at  Yokoha- 
ma, then  a  mere  fishing  village,  March  31, 1854, 
the  ports  of  Shimoda  and  Hakodate  (usually 
written  Uakodadi)  were  opened  as  harbors  of 
refuge,  supply,  trade,  and  consular  residence. 
In  September  a  British  squadron,  under  the 
command  of  Rear  Admiral  Sir  James  Stirling, 
entered  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  and  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Japan,  by  which  Hakodate  and 
Nagas^i  were  opened  to  foreign  commerce. 
The  Russians  made  a  similar  treaty  and  ob- 
tained similar  privileges,  and  were  followed  by 
the  Dutch.  On  June  17,  1857,  a  new  treaty 
was  negotiated  at  Shimoda  with  the  Japanese 
government  by  Mr.  Townaend  Harris,  United 
States  consul  general  to  Japan,  liy  which  the 
port  of  Nagasdii  was  also  opened  to  American 
trade.  In  1858,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  Mr. 
Harris  succeeded  in  reaching  Yedo,  where  he 
conciiided  a  still  more  favorable  treaty.  Du- 
ring the  same  year  a  British  squadron  conveyed 
Lord  Elgin  to  Yedo,  where  on  Aug.  36  a  new 
treaty  was  conelnded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  by  which  the  ports  of  Hakodate. 
Kanagawa,  and  Nagasaki  were  to  be  opened 
to  British  subjects  after  July  1, 1869 ;  Niigata, 
or  some  other  convenient  port  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  main  island,  after  Jan.  1,  1860;  and 
Hiogo  after  Jan.  1,  1868 ;  and  various  other 
commercial  privileges  were  granted  to  British 
merchants.  At  the  present  dat^  1874,  Japan 
haa  treaties  with  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Holland,  Prussia,  Portugal, 
France,  Spain,  Switzerland^  Italy,  Austria, 
Greece,  Denmai'k,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Ha- 
waii, Peru,  and  China,  which  are  similar  in 
most  respects.  In  1860  a  Japanese  embassy, 
the  first  ever  sent  from  tlie  country,  visited 
the  United  States,  and  another  embassy  visited 
Eni-ope  in  1861.  The  signing  of  the  treaties 
by  the  shogun,  who  was  wholly  unprepared 
for  the  advent  of  the  American  commodore, 
caused  an  intense  excitement  throughout  the 
country,  general  dissatisfaction,  and  deep  in- 
dignation at  the  imperial  court  in  Kioto,  The 
sympathy  of  many  daimios  was  excited  and  de- 
veloped in  behalf  of  the  emperor,  and  the  tide 
of  power  and  influence  began  to  set  toward 
Kioto  and  away  from  Yedo.  The  shogun 
having  died  in  1858,  the  premier  and  regent  at 
this  time,  an  insolent  anil  haughty  man,  disre- 
garding the  popular  choice,  selected  the  infant 
daimio  of  the  province  of  Kii,  and  by  execu- 
tion and  imprisonment  suppressed  all  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party  who  opposed  his  will.  On 
March  23,  1860,  the  regent,  who  had  des- 
patched the  embassy  to  the  United  States,  was 
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assassinated  in  tie  public  streets  of  Yodo  in 
broad  daylight.  After  hia  death  tlie  custom  of 
the  ahogun  making  personal  visits  to  the  sov- 
ereign at  Kioto  was  revived,  thus  showing 
where  the  supreme  power  lay.  Influences 
from  Kioto  now  became  so  strong  that  the 
families  of  the  daimios,  long  held  as  hostages, 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  custom  of  the  dai- 
mios visiting  Yedo  was  abolished.  From  this 
period  Kioto  became  superior  to  Yedo,  and 
wliiie  the  power  of  the  mikado  daily  increased, 
that  of  the  shogun  decreased,  until  the  Yedo 
government  was  despised  and  openly  defied. 
The  cry  of  all  the  conservative  and  "patriotic" 
Japanese  now  was,  "  Honor  the  mikado,  and 
expel  the  barbarians."  In  Jtily,  1863,  while 
the  shogun's  government  waa  eagageA  in  try- 
ing to  persuade  the  foreigners  to  close  the 
ports  and  leave  Japan,  the  forces  of  the  daimio 
of  Choshin  (STagato),  acting  upon  orders  from 
the  imperial  court  of  Kioto,  fired  on  the  ships 
ol  the  United  States,  Trance,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Ketherlands.  These  treaty  powers  after- 
ward sent  thrfr  ships  of  war  to  Shimonoseki, 
the  port  at  which  the  batteries  were  erected. 
A  complete  victory  of  the  foreigners  was  the 
resalt,  and  an  indemnity  of  8,000,000  Mexican 
dollars  was  demanded  and  obtained.  This 
victory  opened  the  eyes  of  the  anti-foreign 
party  to  the  power  and  resources  of  lie  "  ont- 
side  barbarians."  Choahiu  had  acted  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  express  command  of  the  sho- 
gun, who  had  obtained  a  rescission  of  the  order 
of  the  imperial  court  to  "espelthe  barbarians." 
The  shogun  made  an  expedition  against  Oho- 
shiu  to  punish  him  for  liia  disobedience,  and 
to  suppress  his  province.  He  set  out  with  a 
large  hut  motley  force,  equipped  in  the  old 
style  of  armor,  and  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  spears,  and  swords.  The  forces  of 
Chosbiu  were  well  drilled  in  foreign  style, 
armed  with  riiles,  and  lightly  and  tightly 
clothed.  A  most  decided  and  disastrous  de- 
feat of  the  shogun's  army  waa  the  result.  De- 
feat, mortification,  and  disease  together  carried 
off  the  shogun,  Sept.  19,  1866,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  new  shogun,  the  last  of  his  Une, 
Hitotsubashi.  Seven  of  the  most  influential 
ddmios  were  summoned  to  Kioto,  and  one, 
the  prince  of  Tosa,  boldly  proposed  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  shogunate,  and  suggested  the  uni- 
fication of  the  power  of  the  nation  in  the 
hands  of  the  emperor.  The  shogun  accepted 
the  ffltuation,  and  tendered  hia  reagnation. 
This  however  did  not  seriously  alter  the  form 
of  government,  and  left  the  machinery  of 
power  in  very  much  the  same  order  as  before, 
the  mikado  merely  taking  the  authority  of  the 
shogunate  to  himself.  In  the  winter  of  186T-'8 
the  party  in  favor  of  an  utter  abolition  ot  the 
shogunate,  and  a  return  to  the  ancient  imperial 
system  of  government,  formed  a,  conspiracy 
and  resolved  on  a  bold  coup  d'itaf.  Iwakura, 
now  junior  minister  and  chief  of  the  embassy 
to -the  United  States  and  Europe  in  1872,  was 
a  prominent  leader  as  well  aa  instrument  of 


the  conspiracy.  They  created  a  government, 
under  which  the  highest  offices  were  filled  by 
the  huge,  or  court  nobles  of  the  imperial  family, 
tiiose  next  in  order  by  daimios  and  courtiers, 
and  those  of  the  third  grade  by  able  men 
selected  from  the  iomurai  or  gentry.  All  the 
power  was  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a 
clique,  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  men 
of  the  four  clans  of  Satsuma,  Ohoshiu,  Tosa, 
and  Hizen.  These  proceedings  aroused  the  in- 
ition  of  the  es-shogun,  and  he  withdrew 
from  Kioto  to  Ozaka  with  his  followers.  Under 
their  influence,  and  by  their  persuaMon,  he 
undertook  to  reenter  Kioto,  with  the  view  of 
driving  out  his  opponents  and  of  punishing  the 
conspirators.  At  Fushimi,  neai"  Kioto,  his 
vai^uard  was  fired  on,  and  his  ormy,  number- 
ing nearly  30,000  men,  after  three  days'  fights 
ing,  were  defeated  by  the  opposing  forces, 
chiefly  from  Satsuma  and  Choahiu,  and  num- 
liering  but  6,500  men.  The  es-shogon  escaped 
to  Y^o  in  an  American  steamer,  and  on  his 
arrival,  although  surrounded  l)y  a  lai^e  army 
and  possessed  of  a  splendid  navy,  he  declared 
his  intention  never  to  oppose  the  mikado's 
will.  A  small  party  supported  him  in  this 
resolve,  but  the  daimios  of  tiie  northeast  enter- 
ed the  field  against  the  imperial  forces,  and 
gallantiy  maintajued  the  desperate  stru^le  for 
six  months.  The  commander  of  the  ex-sho- 
gun's  navy  took  the  island  of  Yezo,  and  setting 
up  an  aristocratic  republic  held  out  against  the 
imperial  forces  for  many  months,  when,  the 
greater  part  of  the  fleet  being  sunt  and  the 
forts  sUenced  bythe  ram  Stonewall,  supported 
by  a  large  land  force,  the  imperialists  obtMued 
a  complete  victory  and  the  submission  of  the 
enemy.  The  whole  country  was  now  at  peace. 
A  eomplet*  and  marvellous  change  took  place 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  mikado's  party. 
Hitherto  the  court  at  Kioto  had  been  the 
centre  of  the  anti-foreign  spirit,  and  the  motive 
and  grand  object  of  the  coalition  that  over- 
threw the  power  of  the  shogun  was  to  central- 
ize aU  power  in  the  imperial  throne,  strength- 
en the  empire,  and  then  to  sweep  away  the 
foreigners  from  the  country.  The  iromense 
superiority  of  foreign  arms,  war  material,  and 
discipline  first  opened  their  eyes,  and  since  all 
the  treaties  bore  the  signature  of  the  shogun 
they  were  afraid  lest  the  foreigners  should  wd 
him,  and,  regarding  them  as  rebels,  should 
seriously  endanger  their  future  course.  In 
their  extremity  they  invited  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives, then  temporarily  at  Eiogo,  to  a  con- 
ference and  an  imperial  audience  ia  the  very 
heart  of  the  old  anti-foreign  Kioto.  The  con- 
verMon  of  the  court  nobles  was  thorough  and 
instantaneous.  Many  of  them  had  never  seen  a 
foreigner.  The  men  from  the  western  nations 
werefoundto  be  neitherwild  beasts  nor  demons. 
From  this  point  the  mikado's  government  was 
known  and  recognized  by  all  foreigners  as  tha 
only  and  supreme  government  in  Japan.  In 
the  spring  of  1869  the  four  clans,  Satsuma, 
Chosliiu,  Tosa,  and  Hizen,  addressed  a  memo- 
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IS  private  property.  Other  dans  supported 
the  meiaorisL  The  imperial  court,  after  con- 
Bulting  the  general  opinion,  aholished  the  titles 
of  court  and  territorial  nohle  (huge  and  daimio), 
and  replaced  them  by  that  oi  "noble  families" 
(huatoM).    In  the  amnmer  of  1871  the  entu-e 

¥3wer  of  the  empire  was  centred  directly  in 
oKo  (Yedo),  which  had  received  its  new 
name  in  1868.  All  public  property  through- 
out the  empire  came  into  possession  of  the 
imperial  government,  and  the  former  daimios 
were  ^vea  the  alternative  of  travelling  abroad 
or  living  ia  Totio,  one  tenth  of  their  former 
revenue  being  allowed  them  for  support:  In 
December,  1871,  an  embassy  consisting  of  the 
aniboasador  and  junior  prime  minister  Iwa- 
kutfl,  and  the  vice  ambassador  Kido,  three 
ministers  of  the  cabinet,  and  inferior  officers 
and  secretaries,  numbering  49  persons  la  all, 
Bailed  from  Yokohama  to  visit  all  the  nations 
having  treaties  with  Japan.  They  spent  seven 
months  in  the  United  States,  and  abont  a  year 
in  Europe,  rwiching  Japan  on  their  return,  by 
way  of  Suez,  Sept.  13,  1873. — The  principal 
writers  on  Japan  are:  Kfimpfer,  " History  of 
Japan"  (2  vols,  fol.,  London,  1T27);  Golov- 
nin,  "  Memoirs  of  Captivity  in  Japan,"  trans- 
lated from  the  Russian  (3d  ed.,  8  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1824) ;  Meylan,  Japan  voorgeateld  in 
seheUen  (Amsterdam,  1830);  Doeff,  fferin- 
nerutt^muU  Japan {U&ax\ara,  183S);  Titsingh, 
Atmales  des  empereurs  de  Japon  (Paris,  1834) ; 
Siehold,  Nippon  (20  vols.,  Leyden,  1832-'5'i9 ; 
Mrs.  Busk,  "Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jap- 
anese," compiled  and  translated  from  Siebold 
and  other  Dutch  authorities  (London,  1841) ; 
Charles Maofarlane,  "Japan"  Hjondon,  1852); 
Richard  Hildreth,  "  Japan  as  It  Was  and  Is  " 
(Boston,  1855) ;  Frfmcis  L.  Hawks,  "  Narrative 
of  the  Japan  Expedition"  (3  vols.  4to,  Wash- 
ington, 1856);  Laurence  Oliphant,  "Narrative 
of  Lord  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Japan  " 
(3  vols.,  London,  1859);  Capt.  Sherard  Os- 
borne, "  A  Cruise  in  Japanese  Waters"  (Edin- 
burgh, 1859),  and  "  Japanese  Fragments " 
(London,  1861);  Robert  Fortune,  "Visits  to 
Japan  and  China"  (London,  1863);  Sir  Ruth- 
erford Alcock,  "The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon" 
(2  vols.,  London,  1883) ;  Walter  Dickson,  "  Ja- 
pan, a  Sketoh  of  the  History,  Government, 
and  OfBcers  of  the  Empire  "  (Edinburgh,  1869); 
A.  Berg,  Di4  pT^uasinehe  Expedition  naek  Ost- 
Aeien  (  4  vols.,  Berlin,  I864-'73,  the  first  two 
volumes  being  devoted  to  Japan) ;  LSon  Pag^s, 
Hittoire  de  la  religion  ehretienne  am  Japon  (3 
vols.,  Paris,  1809);  Aim6  Humbert,  £e  Japon 
ilhtatri  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1870 ;  English  toansla- 
tion,  London,  1873);  Charles  Lanman,  "The 
Japanese  in  America"  (New  Tork,  1872); 
Bayard  Taylor,  "  Japan,"  &e.,  compiled  from 
Humbert  Alcock,  and  others  (New  Tork, 
1872) ;  }jai  alte  iind  da»  -Mue  Japmh,  by  Steyer 
and  Wagner,  brought  down  to  the  present  time 
byEd.  HmtjzeCLeipsic,  1873);  A.Mori,  "Edu- 
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ition  in  Japan  "  (New  York,  1873) ;  Mossman, 
New  Japan"  (London,  1873);  Adams,  "His- 
tory of  Japan  "  (London,  1874  «t  seq.). 

JIPIK,  LangD^e  and  Utcntireor,  .  The  Japa- 
_3se  language  belongs  to  the  polysyllabic  branch 
of  the  ifiingolian  division.  In  a  narrower  sense, 
it  has  neither  common  descent  with  nor  family 

ionship  to  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  its  grammatical  structnre.  Like  other 
langnages,  it  has  undergone  important  changes, 

;ay  he  seen  upon  comparison  of  the  lan- 
^s  as  now  spoken  with  that  in  tlie  ancient 
books,  which  is  only  intelligible  to  those  who 
make  these  books  a  special  study.  The  native 
language  is  the  same  whether  written  or  spoken, 
though  the  colloquial  differs  in  several  respects 
from  the  best  literary  style ;  the  latter  is  more 
concise,  and  still  retains  some  of  the  archaic 
forms  of  the  verb  and  auxiliary  words.  The 
common  colloquial  abounds  in  interjectional 
and  onomatopoetic  words  and  particles,  uses  a 
more  simple  inflection  of  the  verb,  and  makes  a 
greater  use  of  honorific  and  pohte  terms.  The 
dialectical  variations  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  con^st  m^nly  in  the  different  pronun- 
ciation of  some  of  the  syllables,  and  in  the  use 
of  provincialisms.  The  dialects  of  some  of  the 
more  remote  regions,  as  Satsuma,  are  not  easily 
understood  by  the  people  of  Tokio  (Yedo) ;  but 
these  differences  are  not  greater  than  are  com- 
mon in  all  the,  languages  of  Europe,  and  are  by 
no  means  so  great  as  in  China. — The  Japanese 
vocabulary  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  en- 
riched by  the  introduction  of  Chinese  words, 
all  taken  from  the  Chinese  written  language, 
and  not  from  the  colloquial,  which  has  never 
been  spoken  in  Japan  except  by  a  few  inter- 
preters at  Nagasaki.  So  extensively  have  these 
words  been  introduced,  that  for  almost  every 
native  word  the  Japanese  have  an  equivalent 
Chinese  word.  But  in  common  usage  the  names 
of  things,  family  relationships,  and  the  words 
which  express  the  wants,  feelings,  and  concerns 
of  every-day  life,  are  for  the  most  part  native 
words;  while  the  technical,  philosophical,  and 
scientific  terms  ar'e  Chinese.  The  Chinese  words 
abound  most  in  the  higher  class  of  literary  com- 
position, in  letters,  governmental  documents, 
and  philosophical  works,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  higher  and  educated  classes ; 
while  native  words  are  more  current  in  the  lit- 
erature intended  for  the  common  people,  by 
whom,  and  especially  by  the  women,  the  native 
tongue  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity.  The 
.grammatical  structure  of  the  language  has  not 
been  affected  by  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
words.  Tlie  latter  retain  then-  integrity,  un- 
dergoing no  change  or  inflection  of  any  kind, 
but  are  woven  into  a  sentence  by  means  of  na- 
tive words,  or  auxiliary  words  and  particles, 
which  indicate  the  cases  of  the  nouns,  form  of 
the  adjective,  and  mooda  and  tenses  of  the 
verb.  The  Japanese  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve the  Chinese  sounds  of  the  characters; 
'  but,  as  in  transliterating  these  sounds  they  of 
I  necessity  used  their  own  syllables,  the  pronun- 
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oiation  has  in  many  oaaca  b«en  altered,  but 
with  no,  greater  variation  from  the  mandarin 
sounds  of  the  characters  than  in  many  of  tlie 
dialects  of  China.  Unfortunately  for  the  learn- 
er, three  systems  of  pronunciation  are  used. 
One,  called  the  Go-on  (from  that  state  in  China 
'Vrhioh  had  the  highest  political  influence  at  the 
time),  was  introduced  when  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage first  became  a  subject  of  study  by  the 
Japanese,  about  A.  D.  286.  Another,  called 
the  Kan-on,  was  introduced  in  the  7th  century ; 
and  another,  called  the  Te-on,  in  more  recent 
times.  The  Go-on  pronunciation  ia  moat  cur- 
rent unong  the  Buddhists  and  the  common 
people,  while  the  Kan-on  is  used  mainly  by  the 
Contueianists,  the  government,  and  the  literary 
classes.  The  Japanese  have  formed  or  invent- 
ed many  ideographs,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chineae,  to  designate  things  or  worda  in  their 
own  language  for  which  there  were  no  equiv- 
alent characters  in  the  Chinese.  They  also  at- 
tach meanings  to  many  of  the  characters  differ- 
ent from  the  Chinese,  and  use  them  in  a  differ- 
ent way  to  suit  the  grammatical  requirements 
of  their  native  tongue.  There  are  three  gene- 
ral styles  of  literary  composition  in  nse.  One  is 
pure  Chinese,  in  which  none  but  Chinese  char- 
acters are  employed,  and  the  grammatical  con- 
struction is  in  accordance  with  the  Chinese  id- 
iom. Frequently  in  this  style  marks  or  signs 
are  used  along  the  line  of  the  characters  to  des- 
ignate the  order  in  which  they  should  be  read  in 
translating  the  sentences  into  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage, or  to  suit  the  native  idiom.  Another, 
and  the  most  common,  is  that  in  which  the 
Chinese  characters  are  nsed  to  a  greater  or  lesa 
extent,  mised  with  native  worda  written  with 
their  own  letters,  and  where  the  structure  and 
idiom  are  purely  Japanese.  Most  of  the  liter- 
ature intended  for  the  unlearned  and  common 
reader  is  in  this  form.  There  is  still  another, 
written  dmost  entirely  in  the  native  character, 
with  little  or  no  admixture  of  Oliinese,  intend- 
ed for  the  use^jf  women  and  children  and  un- 
educated persons.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Japanese  possessed  letters  or 
characters  with  which  to  write  their  own  lan- 
guage previous  to  the  tim6  of  the  introduction 
of  the  study  of  Chinese  into  their  country. 
The  weight  of  evidence  as  well  as  of  author- 
ities is  against  the  statement  of  some  authors 
who  advocate  this  opinion,  and  even  produce 
an  ancient  alphabet,  which  however  is  too  ar- 
tificial in  its  form  and  structure  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  it  is  anything  more  than  the  inven- 
tion of  some  person  of  modem  times.  If  they 
ever  had  an  alphabet  or  syllabary  more  ancient 
than  the  present  one,  it  has  certainly  not  been 
used  for  many,  centuries,  and  there  are  no 
books  now  extant  written  in  this  character.  It 
was  after  the  Japanese  had  begun  to  study  and 
read  Chinese  books  that  the  syllabary  now  in 
use  was  formed,  and  when  we  may  also  be- 
beve  they  began  to  reduce  their  native  lan- 
guage to  writing.  This  syllabary  was  of  grad- 
ual growth,  and  not  the  invention  of  any  one 
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person.  In  tlieir  earliest  writings  the  Chinese 
characters  werensed,  in  the  same  composition, 
in  a  double  capacity :  phonetically,  to  express 
merely  Japanese  syllabic  sounds ;  and  signifi- 
cativeiy,  to  express  in  the  native  language  the 
idea  contained  in  the  character.  As  phonetics 
they  were  first  nsed  especially  to  write  the 
names  of  persons,  places,  postpositions,  and 
auxiliary  words  and  particles.  The  characters 
were  also  first  used  in  their  entire  form,  un- 
abridged ;  hut  being  found  too  cumbrous  and 
inconvenient,  they  were  simplitied  in  form, 
and  rendered  more  easy  to  read  and  more  ex- 
peditious in  writing,  in  two  ways ;  one,  called 
hh-a-kana,  by  writing  the  whole  character  in 
a  vvy  abridged  or  contracted  form  and  in  a 
cursive  style ;  the  -other,  called  Icata-leana,  by 
taking  a  part  only  of  the  character,  consisting 
generally  of  two  or  three  strokes,  to  express 
the  sound  of  the  whole.  These  two  forms 
have  no  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  hira- 
kana  is  the  kind  of  letter  commonly  used,  es- 
pecially in  books  intended  for  the  common 
people  and  the  uneducated  classes.  The  kata- 
kana  has  been  httle  used,  escept  in  dictionaries 
to  define  the  meaning  of  Chinese  charactei's, 
or  in  scientific  and  philosophical  works.  Ih 
the  hira-kana  there  are  also  several  ways  of 
writing  the  same  letter,  differing  in  being  more 
or  less  contracted,  as  well  as  several  different 
letters  to  express  the  same  syllabic  soiind, 
making  the  acquisition  of  tlie  written  lan- 
guage extremely  troublesome. — The  Japanese 
letters  are  48  in  number.  Each,  letter  repre- 
sents a  syllabic  sound,  excepting  the  last  or  n 
sound,  which  is  only  used  as  a  final  consonant, 
and  is  not  included  by  the  Japanese  in  their 
syllabary,  which  they  always  speak  of  as  con- 
tdning  47  syllables.  ■  The  syllabary  or  alpha- 
bet is  called  iroha,  from  the  first  three  letters ; 
and  this  ia  also  the  first  word  of  a  series  form- 
ing three  sentences  in  which  the  letters  have 
been  arranged  to  facilitate  their  acqui^tion. 
The  kata-kana  signs  of  the  iroha  are  derived 
from  Chinese  charactei-s,  the  latter,  which  are 
prefixed  in  the  following  table,  being  also  nsed 
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The  following  is  the  iroha  in  liira-kana,  with 
the  Chinese  characters  from  which  the  Japa- 
nese are  derived  prefixed ; 
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e  transcription  the  sounds  of  the  co 
are  the  same  as  in  English,  and  the  vowel 
s  as  in  Italian  (<t  as  in  father,  e  like      ' 
i  as  in  maekine,  ii  like  oo  in  indorC), 
a  the  syllables  tm,  en,  and  dsa,  where  the 
a  close  Bonnd,  like  the  French  u.    The 


syllabary  consists  in  fall  of  73  syllabic  sonnds, 
including  the  final  n;  but  excluding  this,  and 
several  otters  which,  though  having  diflerent 
letters  to  represent  theni,  are  really  the  same 
sound,  and  are  constantly  interchanged  with 
each  other  by  the  natives,  the  number  of  dis- 
tinct syllabic  sounds  is  reduced  to  68.  These 
are  divided  by  the  Japanese  into  44  pure 
(^ei^oTi),  and  2i  impnre  (daka-on)  syllables. 
The  latter  are  not  included  in  the  syllabary, 
and  arc  as  follows:  ha,  pa,  euphonic  changes 
of  ha;  bo,  po,  from  ho;  te,  pe,  from  he;  do, 
from  to;  ji,  from  chi  or  ehi;  go,  from  ha;  da, 
from  ta;  zo,  from  %o;  <foii,from  Uuoreu;  ffu, 
from  iu;  ge,  from  ke;  bu,  pu,  trorafa;  go, 
from  ko;  de,  from  te;  zd,  from  aa;  gi,  from 
hi;  hi,  pi,  from  hi;  ze,  from  »e.  The  impure 
syllables  are  represented  by  the  characters  for 
the  eorresponcUng  pure  ones,  with  diacritical 
marks  added :  thus  ha  is  written  by  the  letter 
Sa  with  two  dots  over  the  right  shoulder,  and 
pa  by  the  same  letter  with  a  small  circle  in 
the  same  place.  In  analyzing  the  Japanese 
syllables,  we  find  they  have  5  vowel,  a,  e,i,o,-a, 
and  19  consonantal  sounds,  6,  eh,  d,f,g,  h,j, 
k,  m,  n,  p,  T,  »,  sS,  (,  U,  M,  y,  and  t.  They 
have  not  the  sounds  of  I,  qu,  v,  tk,  or  a,  and  the 
people  find  it  very  difflcnlt  to  make  them.  AU 
the  syllables  of  the  native  words  end  in  a 
vowel,  except  the  future  tense  of  the  verb, 
which  now  ends  in  a  final  ti,  though  anciently 
it  was  written  with  tbo  character  for  trm,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  was  so  pronounced. 
In.  all  other  eases  the  final  n  is  only  used  in 
spelling  Chinese  words.  The  syllables  com- 
mencii^  with  the  weak  aspirates  h  and  f,  or 
with  y,  when  preceded  by  another  syllable,  (or 
the  most  part  lose  their  consonants,  and  their 
vowels  combine  with  the  vowel  of  the  prece- 
ding syllable,  sometimes  forming  a  diphthong ; 
thus  a-Ki  becomes  at,  pronounced  lik^  the  long 
English  i;  a-fu  becomes  an,  pronounced  like 
ow  in  coin.  Sometimes  the  sound  of  the  first 
vowel  is  reduplicated  or  lengthened ;  thus  nu- 
fu  becomes  wuu,  written  wa  ;  i-hi  becomes  ti  ; 
yo-fu  becomes  yd.  In  Chinese  words,  the 
vowel  of  the  first  syllable  and  the  consonant  of 
tbe  second  are  often  both  elided  in  pronuncia- 
tion; thus  chi'va  is  pronounced  cha;  shi-yo, 
»ho.  The  syllable  tm,  when  preceding  the  con- 
sonants i,  e,  p,  and  (,  is  elided,  and  the  conso- 
nant of  the  syllable  following  is  doubled ;  thus 
hataw-huH  is  pronounced  hahhtn;  raaUusugv, 
massugu.  Eu,  when  followed  by  ft  syllable  be- 
^nning  with  i,  loses  its  vowel;  thus  hahu-ka 
is  pronounced  hahha;  Jcoht-Jca,  hokha. — Tbe 
Japanese  language  has  no  article.  Tbe  noun 
has  no  inflections ;  case,  gender-  and  number 
are  de^nated  by  words  or  particles  either  pre- 
fixed or  affixed  to  the  noun.  The  case  is  desig- 
nated by  postpositions,  as  follows:  nomina- 
tive, aa  or  ga,  as  n«ho  wa,  a  cat;  genitive,  no 
or  ga,  as  neho  no,  of  a  cat;  dative,  ni,  ye,  ni 
oite,  as  neko  >ii,  to  a  cat;  accusative,  tea,  as 
neho  -wo,  a  cat;  vocative,  yo,  ya,  hana,  as  neko 
go,  0  cat;  ablaliTe,  hara,  yoH,  de,  nite,  wo 
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taotte;  as  neko  de,  by  a  cat  The  number  ia 
not  deagnated  except  wbea  it  is  emphatic. 
Wben  the  nonn  is  used  without  any  words  to 
mark  its  nnmber,  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  generic 
or  abstract  sense;  thus  itami  may  mean  one 
god  or  all  the  gods ;  tsuM^  one  month  or  many 
months.  If  the  nnmber  is  very  great  and  in- 
definite, it  ia  eipressed  by  tea,  1,000,  or  ban, 
10,000;  thus,  ian~kohu,  all  countries;  6aw- 
Taottu,  everything.  The  plnral  is  also  designa- 
ted by  so,  several,  and  aho,  many  or  all.  All 
these  are  Ohiaese.  The  plnral  is  iormed  by 
duplicating  the  word,  as  leare-teare,  we ;  Mto- 
hUo,  people ;  tokoro-Aokoro,  places ;  also  by 
the  words  iomo,  taehi,  ra,  nado.  naxo,  and 
for  Chinese  words  shv,  and  to,  following  the 
nouD.  Gender  is  de^gnat«d,  when  it  must 
be  expressed,  by  the  words  otoho,  male,  and 
ornna,  female;  as  otoko  w>  io,  &  male  child, 
boy;  onna-gami,  &  female  divinity,  goddess; 
also  in  Chinese  words  by««»,  niyo ;  as  mwi- 
thi,  a  boy,  niyo-ihi,  a  ^rl.  In  the  case  of 
animals  and  birds  the  gender  is  designated  by 
prefixing  me  and  o  (contractions  of  mem,  fe- 
male, and  ciu,  male),  aa  me-uahL  a  cow,  o-ushi, 
a  bull;  m&t-dori,  a  hen,  o-tori,  a  cook.  By 
prefixing  io  (a  child),  a  class  of  diminutive 
nouns  is  formed ;  as  Ho-hv/ne,  a  Uttle  boat ;  ko- 
uthi,  a  calf;  ko-ithi,  a  pebble.  Also  o  (a  con- 
traction of  oMi,  great,  big)  is  used  as  an  ampli- 
fying prefix ;  as  S-hujie,  a  large  boat,  o-kase,  a 
tornado ;  d-ame,  a  storm  of  rwn.  Nouns  ex- 
pressing abstract  qualities  are  formed  by  suffix- 
ing the  particle  ea  (a  contraction  of  soma,  state, 
condition)  to  the  root  form  of  the  adjective; 
as  ihiro,  white,  iMroga,  the  whiteness;  iaka, 
high,  tahisa,  the  height. — The  root  forms  of 
verbs  are  also  nouns ;  as  yorokobi,  joy ;  uramii, 
hatred.  The  word  te,  hand,  added  to  the  roots 
of  verbs,  denotes  the  agent  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb ;  as  kai-U,  the  buyer,  uri- 
ie,  the  seller.  Nouns  are  also  formed  by  add- 
ing the  word  kat/(,  side,  mode,  to  the  root 
form  of  verbs ;  as  shv-katO',  way  of  doing, 
h>ahi-kata,  the  past.  The  attributive  form  of 
the  adjective  is  often  treated  aa  a  noun.  Many 
compound  nouns  are  formed :  1,  by  joining  to- 
gether two  nouns,  as  karaau-heii,  a  black  snake 
OiteraUy,  crow-snake) ;  2,  by  an  adjective  and 
noun,  as  »^#f-p«n«,  white  metal,  silver;  3,  by  a 
noun  and  verb,  as  (W3-nfl,  momii^  sleep ;  and  4, 
by  a  verb  and  a  nonn,  as  Mhi-ami,  a  seine.  The 
Chinese  nouns  are  declined  or  t^e  the  post- 
positions in  the  same  way  as  the  native  words. 
— The  words  classed  or  used  as  pronouns  are 
numerous,  and  may  be  divided  into  personal, 
demonstrative,  interrogative,  reflexive,  indefi- 
nite, and  distributive.  There  are  no  relative 
pronouns;  where  in  English  a  relative  pronoun 
IS  used,  in  Japanese  the  person  or  thing  is  put 
in  direct  subjection  to  the  verb,  which  acts  as 
an  attributive  adjective;  as  tegami  ico  kaku 
hifo,  a  man  who  writes  letters  (literally,  letter- 
wriling-man).  In  conversation  aa  weU  as  in 
books  personal  pronouns  seem  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  in  this  respect  agreeing  with  the  cns- 
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tom  of  the  Chinese.  In  books  especially  it  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  speaker,  the 
peraon  spoken  of,  and  the  person  spoken  to. 
This  is  indicated  mainly  by  the  style  of  lan- 
guage employed,  which  varies  with  the  rank  or 
social  position  of  the  person  addressed  or  spo- 
ken of.  Most  of  the  words  used  aa  personal  pro- 
nouns are  such  as  express  hnmility  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker,  and  honor  the  person  addressed. 
— The  ancient  Japanese  cardinal  numbers  arc : 
•^H^fto,  A'lo,  one;  7»,/'ta,  two;  £,  mi, 
three ;  3,  yo,  fonr ;  -j  V,  iUu,  five ;  •<,  mu, 
muyu,  Mx;  ■4-N,  nana,  seven;  ^,  ya,  eight; 
3  ^/^,  fo*owo(Bii, nine ;  },5?,  iop,  once  ten; 
y,  ao,  termination  of  tens;  t"*^  moma,  hun- 
dred; fli,/o,  termination  of  hundreds;  'f-,fsi, 
thousand;  3  n  3*^  ywcifei*,  ten  thousand.  With 
the  exception  of  &ese,  the  Japanese  use  the 
Chinese  numerals,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  sys- 
tems of  weights,  measures,  and  notation  of 
time.  The  adjective  ia  not  inflected  to  indicate 
either  cas^  gender,  number,  or  comparison. 
But  in  order  to  express  its  relation  to  other 
words  as  an  attributive,  predicative,  or  adverb, 
it  takes  as  suffixes  to  its  root  form  the  syllables 
i  or  ki,  ahi,  and  ku;  thus,  the  form  samv, 
cold,  as  an  attributive  is  aamm  or  mmuM;  as 
a  predicative,  aamuahi;  and  as  an  adverb,  aa- 
muku.  In  the  colloquial  the  terminal  syllable 
i  is  used  also  to  express  the  predicative  form; 
as  fuya  ^a  lamut,  the  winter  is  cold.  The 
comparative  degree  is  denoted  by  means  of  the 
words  yori,  from,  and  nao,  more,  yet ;  as  yuki 
MK  kami  yori  »Mr<i»M,  enow  is  whiter  than 
paper,  or  nao  yoi,  better.  The  superlative  is 
expressed  by  the  aid  of  certain  adverbs :  rwt- 
tomo,  indeed;  itatte,  exceedingly;  gokv,  orsAi- 
goku,  superlatively;  hanahada,  ilo,  very;  dai- 
icAi-nfl,  or  ichi-ian,  number  one.  Chinese 
words  take  the  attributive  adjective  form  by 
means  of  the  auxiliary  words  narv.  and  na,  as 
kon-kiu  naru  hito,  a  poor  man ;  or  when  quali- 
fying another  Chinese  word,  merely  by  prece- 
ding it,  aa  guwai  koku,  a  foreign  country.  Ad- 
jectives are  formed  from  nouns  by  the  use  of 
the  postpoation  no  ;  as  mo  no  "hanaahi,  a  false 
story ;  i»M  no  iye,  a  stone  house ;  also  by  suf- 
fixing to  them  the  word  roMi  or  raahiki,  like, 
or  gamaghii ;  as  onna^aaMi,  womMtlike;  oto- 
ko-ra«hii,  manlike.  They  are  formed  from 
verbs  by  means  of  shU  (a  contraction  of  »hiM, 
to  spread) ;  thus  from  osore,  to  fear,  is  formed 
oioroahU,  fearful.  Several  forms  of  the  verb 
act  also  as  attributive  adjectives,  viz,,  the  in- 
dicative present  in  u  or  tu,  the  preterite  in  ta, 
taru,  and  siti,  and  the  negative  indicative  in 
TOM,  earn,  and  negative  preterite  in  ji.  Many 
adjectives  take  the  substantive  verb  aH  aa  a 
suffix  to  the  advorljial  form,  and  are  conjugated 
like  a  verb ;  thus  tamiiku,  the  adverbial  form 
of  aamu,  and  ari,  to  be,  becomes  gamukarji,  to 
be  cold;  preterite  samiikatta,  was  cold;  future 
or  dnbitative,  aamukaro;  negative-  present, 
aamiikaradnu,  is  not  cold;  negative  preterite, 
aamuhtjiakatta,  was  not  cold.  In  construction 
the  attributive-  adjective,  aod  also  the  adver- 
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bial  lorm,  always  precede  the  noun  and  the 
verb  whicli  thej  qualify. — The  verb  has  no  in- 
flection to  express  either  number  or  person ; 
bnt  in  polite  language,  by  the  uae  of  certain 
particles  or  aaxiliarj  words  prefixed  or  joined 
to  the  root  form,  the  personal  relations  of  the 
verb  may  be  distinguished,  as  well  as  by  the 
form  and  kind  of  verb  nsed.  The  verb  has 
transitive,  intransitive,  causative,  passive,  po- 
tential, negative,  and  desiderative  forms;  for 
example:  transitive,  age,  to  raise  or  lift  np; 
intransitive,  agari,  to  rise  of  itself  or  go  up 
(contraction  of  the  root  age  and  substantive 
verb  art) ;  causative,  agesaseru,  to  cause  an- 
other to  raise  (by  joining  »aieni,  the  causative 
form  of  lUTU,  to  do,  to  the  root  age) ;  passive 
or  potential,  agera/reru,  to  l>e  raised,  or  can  be 
raised  (from  root  age  and  pasave  of  substan- 
tive verb  areru,  which  is  also  a  contraction  of 
ari,  to  be,  and  yerv,  to  get,  thus  literally 
meaning,  get-to  he-raised);  negative,  agenn, 
not  raise  (from  age  and  n-u,  a  contraction  of 
nahu,  not  to  be);  desiderative,  agetai,  wish  to 
raise  (from  age  and  tdi,  desirous).  Tha  verbs 
are  divided  into  three  conjugations,  have  past, 
present,  and  future  tenses,  and  Indicative,  im- 
perative, conditional,  conjunctive,  and  conces- 
Mve  moods,  and  present  participles.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  verb  beoomea  Reciprocal  by  joining 
the  verb  au,  to  meet,  join,  to  the  root ;  as  uchi, 
to  strike,  uchi-ant,  to  atnke  each  other.  In 
compound  verbs,  which  are  numerous,  the 
first  element  takes  the  root  form  and  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  last,  expresang  the  manner  in 
■which  its  action  is  performed ;  as  nummi-toru, 
to  take  by  stealth ;  tobi-odmvro,  to  jump  down. 
In  a  sentence  the  subject  as  well  aa  the  object 
of  the  verb  always  precedes  it — Besides  the 
adverbial  form  of  the  adjective,  there  is  a  large 
cIms  of  adverbs  formed  from  nouns  by  the  use 
of  the  postpositions  rti  and  Ae,  or  by  duplica- 
ting the  wom;  asraieSt,  day,fljtfA«-iiieH,  ddily; 
toM,  hour,  toM-doki,  hourly  or  often.  The 
present  participle  is  frequently  used  adverbial- 
ly; as  hcmmete,  at  first;  he«sMU,  positively. 
The  adverb  and  an  adverbial  clause  precede  the 
verb  which  they  qualify.  What  are  called 
prepoations  in  English  should  in  the  Japanese 
be  classed  as  postposition«s  since  they  always 
follow  the  word  to  which  they  are  related ;  as 
¥ed«  ye  yvMta,  has  gone  to  Yedo.  This  rela- 
tion is  also  frequently  expressed  in  Japanese 
by  a  compound  verb;  aa  tdo  ni  tobi-iomv,,  to 
jump  into  a  well.  Oopalative  and  disjunctive 
conjunctions  are  numerous,  but  they  are  most- 
ly expressed  by  the  conjunctive,  conditional,  or 
concesave  moods'of  the  verb.  There  are  a  few 
verbs,  such  as  toro,  'keri,  shiku,  and  saH,  the 
moods  and  tenses  of  which  are  used  only  ae 
conjunctions.  ThecolloquialespeciallyaboundB 
with  interjectional,  emotional,  and  onomato- 
poctic  words,  which,  though  impossible  to  de- 
fine or  translate,  are  very  expressive  and  add 
grace  and  life  to  the  language. — The  most  ac- 
cessible Japanese  grammar  is  that  of  J.  J. 
Hoffmann  (Enghsh  ed.,  Leyden,  1868).— Lit- 


BRATORB.  No  means  exist  for  determining 
the  precise  age  of  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Japanese  literature,  bnt  there  is  little 
doubt  that  both  prose  and  poetical  composi- 
tions existed  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Chinese  method  of  writing.  This  is  as- 
serted to  have  taken  place  in  the  15th  year  of 
the  mikado  Ojin  (A.  D.  284)  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  Oorean  named  Ajiki,  who  gave 
some  instruction  to  the  heir  apparent.  The 
statement  occurs  in  the  Nihengi,  one  of  the 
earliest  historical  works  estant,  which  was 
composed  about  the  year  'r20.  The  Nihongi 
contains  so  much  that  is  evidently  fabalous, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  ages  of  the  per- 
sonages mentioned  in  it,  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
lied on  for  the  accuracy  of  its  dates ;  and  there 
is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Chinese  language  took  place 
considerably  later  than  is  usually  supposed.  It 
is  stated,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Japanese 
possessed  from  ancient  times  an  alphabet  of 
their  own,  which  they  abandoned  for  the  Chi- 
nese ideographic  writing;  but  this  assertion, 
absurd  enough  by  itself,  is  denied  by  the  best 
authorities.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  most 
ancient  compositions,  namely,  the  verses  of 
poetry  given  in  the  Kojiki  and  Ifihongi,  and 
the  norito  or  liturgies  read  at  the  festivals 
of  the  native  Shinto  gods,  were  handed  down 
orally.  It  happens  unfortunately  that  at  the 
period  when  tney  came  to  be  written  down  the 
Chinese  character  was  preferred  to  the  kana, 
only  recently  introduced,  and  the  real  text 
is  often  difficult  to  ascertain.  I.  Stakdjbd 
Histories.  Japanese  bibliographers  make  his- 
tory the  first  division  of  their  hterature. 
The  most  ancient  historical  work,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  the  earliest  written  document 
extant,  is  the  S'ajiki,  in  three  volumes,  com- 
posed at  the  command  of  the  mikado  in  A.  D. 
711-'13,  by  Yosumaro.  It  is  said  to  hare 
been  preceded  by  two  similar  works  which 
were  composed  respectively  in  620  and  681, 
bat  neither  of  these  has  been  preserved. 
The  book  called  Kujiki,  which  purports  to  be 
the  former  of  these,  and  the  work  therefore 
of  the  celebrated  Shotoku  Taishi  and  Soga  no 
Uraako,  Is  a  forgeryof  later  date,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  contains  passages  from  the 
Eogoshmi,  a  book  composed  in  808,  and  men- 
tions the  mikado  Saga  (809-843).  The  KojiU 
begins  by  relating  the  foundation  of  the  heavens 
and  earth,  and  the  first  volume  is  entirely  oc- 
cupied by  the  events  of  the  mytholo^cal  pe- 
riod. The  second  and  third  volumes  contian 
the  history  of  the  mikadosfrom  Jimmu  Tenno 
down  to  the  empress  Suiko  Tenno,  whose 
reign  ended  in  638.  It  is  written  with  Chinese 
characters,  some  of  which  represent  whole 
Japanese  words  (mann),  and  others  merely 
separate  sounds  of  the  syllabary  (kana),  and 
in  general  conformity  with  Japanese  idiom. 
Old  manuscripts  of  this  work  are  extremely 
rare,  and  the  earliest  printed  copy  is  dated 
Kuanyei  (1634^'42).      A  most  valuable  com- 
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inentary  on  it  wns  compiled  by  tlie  learned 
Motoori  Norinaga  toward  tLe  end  of  the  18th 
century,  under  the  title  of  Kojihi&en.  The 
next  most  ancient  work  of  the  kind  ia  the 
Sihcngi  or  NthomTioki,  which  was  also  com- 
posed at  the  command  of  the  reigning  mikado, 
and  completed  in  730,  by  a  oommission  pre- 
sided over  by  the  prince  Toneri  8himio.  It 
differs  very  much  from  the  Konki  in  being 
composed  in  a  purely  Chinese  idiom,  and  the 
poetry  which  oecnrs  here  and  there  is  all  that 
it  contains  of  Ja»anese.  This  fact  explains 
the  abondaaee  of  Chinese  philosophical  notions 
which  are  fonnd  in  it  tiiroughont,  but  notably 
at  the  very  commencement,  where  the  pure 
Japanese  tradition  of  the  creation  is  preceded 
by  one  of  Chinese  origin.  Still  this  book  has 
alw^s  been  much  more  read  than  the  KmiH, 
and  all  the  ordinary  histories  are  founded  on 
it.  The  first  two  volumes  contain  the  my  tholo- 
fflcal  period ;  the  remaining  bring  the  annals  of 
the  mikados  down  to  the  11th  year  of  the  em- 
press Jido  Tenno  (699).  It  is  somewhat  cu- 
rious that,  although  the  mythological  part  con- 
tains numerous  references  to  "other  docu- 
ments," the  remmnder  is  a  simple  unsupported 
narration.  The  iJftoiSMffiAon^,  in  20  volumes, 
contains  the  history  of  tlie  mikados  from  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Mommu  Tenno 
(eT3-686)  down  to  the  end  of  tlie  10th  year  of 
Kuammu  Tenno  (782-806),  a  period  of  120 
years.  It  was  composed  at  the  command  of 
the  mikado  Kuammu,  about  the  year  797,  by 
Sugano  no  Mamiehi,  Fuiiwara  no  Tsugunawa, 
and  others.  The  Nikon  Koki,  in  10  volumes,  was 
composed  in  841  by  Fujiwara  no  Fu;ri»tsn|!n, 
at  the  command  of  the  mikado  Mmmio  (83^ 
850),  and  contains  an  account  of  the  events 
between  the  years  792  and  823.  Abont  one 
half  of  it  has  been  lost.  The  Shohi  Nihon 
EoM  was  composed  about  869  by  Fujiwaro  no 
.Yoshifusa,  Harusumi,  and  Yoshinawa,  at  the 
command  of  the  mikado  Seiwa  Tenno;  it  is 
in  20  books,  and  contains  the  history  of  Nim- 
mio  Tenno's  reign.  The  Monfohu  JitsuroSni 
was  composed  about  879  by  Fuiiwara  no  Mo- 
totsane,  Urabe  no  Yoshika,  and  Sugawara  no 
Michizane,  and  contains  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  Montotu  Tenno  (850-858).  The 
Sandai  JiUuroku  was  compiled  about  901  by 
a  number  of  persons,  among  whom  was  Micht- 
zane,  by  command  of  the  reigning  mikado 
Ddgo  Tenno;  it  consists  of  20  volumea,  and 
narrates  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  Seiwa 
Tenno,  Yozei  Tenno,  and  Koko  Tenno  (858- 
876,  876-884,  and  884-887).  The  above  men- 
tioned sis  works  are  called  by  the  general 
name  of  the  Ri&kohashi,  or  "  Six  National 
Records."  They  Me  all  written  in  the  Chi- 
nese idiom,  and  contain  no  passages  in  Jap- 
anese, with  the  exception  of  the  speeches  as- 
cribed to  the  mikados,  some  of  whicnai-e,  how- 
ever, evidently  corrupt.  Sugawara  Michizane 
compiled  a  work  based  on  these  original  liisto- 
ries  called  Euijiu  Kohaiki,  in  200  books,  which 
has  never  been  printed,  and  the  greater  part  of 


which  has  been  lost.  Of  the  Eoncho  Seihi, 
another  history  which  contained  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Uda  Tenno  (887-897),  composed 
by  the  priest  Shinsai  Hoshi,  all  but  one  book 
has  been  lost  This  author  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century.  The  Fuao  Biakki 
is  a  history  commencing  with  the  reign  of 
Daigo  Tenno  (897-930)  and  concluding  with 
that  of  Go-Toba  Tenno  (1184^'98) ;  but  of  the 
whole  14  books  about  one  third  has  been  lost. 
The  iWAtm  Kiriaku  is  a  history  of  the  mikados 
from  884  to  1028,  but  the  reigns  of  Koko  Ten- 
no  and  Uda  Tenno  are  wanting.  It  is  more- 
over uncertain  who  were  the  authors  of  these 
last  two  works,  and  to  wliat  period  they  be- 
long. Hayashi  Kazan  (1583-1657),  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  son  Gaho  or  Shunsai,  compiled 
a  general  history  of  Japan  in  273  books  en- 
titled Soneho  Tsugan,  beginning  with  Jimmu 
Tenno  and  ending  with  the  34tli  year  of  Goyo- 
zei  Tenno.  A  supplement  to  this  work  was 
completed  in  170.?  by  tJie  great-gi-andson  of  Ea- 
zau ;  it  is  entitled'  KoJeuahi  Jitsuraha,  and 
forms  79  books.  Both  of  these  works  exist 
only  in  manuscript.  The  nest  historical  work 
was  the  Dai-Nilionshi,  in  243  boobs,  which  are 
bonnd  np  in  100  volumes.  The  first  73  books 
contwn  the  history  of  the  mikados  from  Jim- 
mu Tenno  to  Go-Komatsu  Tenno  (1393-1413) ; 
12  are  devoted  to  notices  of  their  wives  ahd 
concubines,  14  to  the  princes  of  the  imperial 
blood,  6  to  the  princesses,  73  to  biogrAphies 
of  high  officials  of  the  government  under  dif- 
ferent reigns,  8  to  the  ahogans  from  Yoritomo 
to  Ashik^a  Yoshimitsu,  5  to  the  relatives  of 
the  ahoguns,  23  to  fttainers  of  the  shognns,  5 
to  notices  of  scholars,  4  to  poets,  1  to  exam- 
ples of  filial  piety,  1  to  the  samurai  noted  for 
their  loyalty  and  conrage,  I  to  celebrated,  wo- 
men, 1  to  men  who  retired  from  the  world,  1 
to  artists,  3  to  rebels,  1  to  traitors,  and  the  last 
12  to  the  relations  of  Japan  with  other  Asiatic 
states,  such  as  various  Chinese  kingdoms,  down 
to  the  thne  of  the  Mongol  and  Ming  dynasties, 
Corea,  Mantchooria,  sontliem  India,  and  Loo 
Choo.  It  is  written  entirely  in  classical  Chi- 
nese, and  the  compositdon  is  said  to  have  been 
corrected  by  Chinese  scholars  who  fled  to  Ja- 
pan, during  the  troubles  in  their  own  coun- 
try in  the  17th  century.  The  list  of  works 
made  use  of  in  compiling  it  contains  663  titles. 
It  was  composed  by  a  number  of  Japanese 
scholars  engaged  for  that  purpose  by  the  sec- 
ond prince  of  Mito  (1622-1700),  who  was  in 
reality  the  founder  of  the  movement  which 
culminated  in  the  revolution  of  1868.  By  his 
express  wish  the  empress  Jingo  Kogo  was 
transferred  from  the  list  of  sovereigns  to  that 
of  the  mikados'  wives,  and  Prince  Otomo  was 

S laced  among  the  sovereigns.  He  further  vin- 
icated  the  cause  of  le^timacy  by  treating  the 
mikados  of  the  nancho  or  "  southern  court "  as 
the  genuine  sovereigns,  and  those  of  the  hohu- 
eio  or  ."northern  court"  as  usurpers.  It  was 
completed  about  1715,  but  was  fii-st  printed 
in  1851.    The  Nihon  Shunjiu  (in  Cliinese),  in 
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50  books,  by  the  Buddhist  priest  Nissho,  ia  a 
work  compiled  on  the  same  principles,  but  in 
somewhat  different  form,  the  same  materials 
as  those  wliicli  were  used  for  the  Dai-Nihon- 
shi  haying  been  worked  up  into  a  continuous 
narrative.  It  only  exists  in  manuscript,  and 
copies  are  extremely  rare.  Aral  Hakuseki 
(1657-1725)  was  the  author  of  two  valuable 
histoiical  works.  One  of  these  is  the  EoMUu, 
in  6  Tolnmes,  published  in  1716;  it  seeks  to 
explain  in  a  rationalistio  manner  the  legends 
contained  in  the  Kojihi^  Mhongi,  and  JCujiH. 
The  otlier  is  the  Tohmhi  Yoron^  in  12  volumes, 
completed  in  1724;  amost  valuable  philosophi- 
cal view  of  the  different  changes  which  have 
taken  place  at  various  times  in  the  distribution 
of  the  governing  power  in  Japan.  The  latest 
historical  works  of  importance  are  those  of 
Eai  Sanyo  (I780-I833).  The  Nikon-guaUM,  in 
22  volumes,  was  published  by  him  in  1827, 
after  20  years  of  eontinwous  labor.  It  com- 
iriences  with  the  rise  of  the  Taira  (Heike)  and 
Minamoto  (Genii)  families  in  the  12th  century, 
and  ends  with  tne  establishment  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  shogunate  in  the  17th  century.  The  plan 
adopted  is  to  narrate  the  history  of  each  of  the 
families  which  held  the  reins  of  power  in  suc- 
cession after  the  decay  of  the  authority  of  the 
mikados,  a  period  which  may  be  called  that  of 
the  domination  of  the  military  class.  Some  of 
these  families  pwsessed  not  more  than  a  fifth 
of  the  country  at  once,  but  others  extended 
their  sway  over  the  whole.  In  the  Seiki,  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  Rai  depicts  the  history 
of  Japan  from  the  commencement  of  Jimmn 
Tenno's  conquest  in  B.  0.  667  (an  uncertain 
date)  down  to  the  abdication  of  Goyozei  Tenno 
in  1506,  and  discusses  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  each  sovereign  in  turn.  Botli  works 
are  written  in  classical  Chinese.  A  pupil  of 
Bai's  has  also  published  a  supplement  to  the 
NihoJi^guaishi,  in  which  the  annals  of  vailous 
prominent  military  families  are  presented.  All 
three  of  these  are  extremely  useful  works,  and 
have  contributed  not  a  Httle  to  the  formation 
of  the  pohtical  opinions  which  were  current 
in  Japan  until  the  year  1868.  li.  MiscEiii- 
NEons  HisTOEioAL  WoEKs.  Most  of  these  are 
by  private  authors,  and  are  written  either  in 
hiragana,  or  in  a  mixture  of  Chinese  charac- 
ters and  katflkana  or  hiragana,  and  therefore 
in  the  Japanese  idiom.  The  earliest  of  these 
is  the  Oiagami,  in  8  books,  by  Fujiwara 
Tamchira,  a  court  noble  {iv^e)  who  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  It  contMns 
notices  of  occurrences  at  the  court  between 
the  years  850  and  1035.  The  .Midm-Jeagami, 
in  3  books,  by  Nakayama  Tadaohika  (1181- 
'85),  deals  with  the  period  between  the  acces 
sion  of  tlie  semi-mythical  Jimmu  Tenno  and 
the  reign  of  Nimmio  Tenno  (833-86^.  The 
Mmu-iaganti,  in  10  books,  by  Ichijo  Fuyuyo- 
shi  (1464^1514),  narrates  events  which  occurred 
at  the  court  between  1184  and  1338.  -  These 
three  works  are  called  by  the  general  title  of 
Mitau-kagami,  or  the  "Three  Mirrors."    Tlie 
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Teigaa  Monogatari,  m  41  books,  is  a  more  de- 
tailed work  of  the  same  kind,  extending  over 
the  period  from  889  to  1093.  The  name  of  its 
author  and  tJie  date  of  its  composition  are  both 
unknown,  but  it  probably  belongs  to  the  12tli 
century.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
classical  foiTQ  of  tlie  Japanese  language.  The 
subjects  treated  are  chiefly  detached  incidents 
in  uie  lives  of  the  mikados  and  members  of  the 
families  allied  to  them,  and  the  only  reason 
given  for  not  placing  the  collection  among  the 
monogatari  properly  so  called  is  that  the  stories 
related  ai'e  true.  The  Shohu,  Yotsugi,  in  10  vol- 
umes, is  a  history  of  the  doings  of  tlie  court 
between  the  years  1025  and  1170,  written  in 
pure  classical  Japanese.  Like  the  Yeigua  Mo- 
nogatwH,  it  contains  a  large  number  of  Japa- 
nese songs.  Another  name  for  it  is  the  Ima- 
Jeagwmi,  or  "  Mirror  of  the  Present."  The  Ho- 
gen  Monogatari  and  Sei^i  Monogatari,  each  in 
3  books,  relate  the  strife  between  the  Taira  and 
Minamoto  famUies  in  the  years  1157  and  1159, 
in  which  the  latter  were  entirely  defeated  and 
cnished  for  a  while.  The  authorship  of  these 
two  works  is  attributed  to  Hamuro  Tokinaga, 
who  must  have  lived  about  the  end  of  the  12th 
century.  They  were  originally  printed  in 
hir^ana,  bat  in  the  variorum  ^tions,  called 
Sanio  Sogen  Monogatari  and  Sanko  Beiji 
Momgatari,  the  Chinese  characters  with  kata- 
kana  have  been  used.  The  HoJien  TaiM,  in  3 
hooks,  is  a  narrative  of  the  wars  of  the  Taira 
and  Minamoto  famUies  between  1156  and  119S, 
by  Kuriyama  Gen  (1671-1786) ;  it  was  com- 
posed in  the  Chinese  classical  style,  about  the 
year  1689.  The  Gempei  SeiiuiM,  in  48  books, 
is  a  work  of  great  literary  merits  besides  being 
of  considerable  value  aa  a  history  of  the  times. 
As  the  title,  "  Glory  and  Fall  of  the  Minamoto 
and  Taira,"  indicates,  it  is  a  narrative  of  the 
stmggte  between  these  two  families.  It  ex- 
tends over  the  period  between  1161  and  1183. 
The  authorship  is  ascribed  to  Hamuro  Tokinaga. 
The  Heilce  Monogatari,  in  12  books,  is  based 
on  tlie  Gempei  SeisuiM  with  some  additions. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  a  certain 
Yukina^  in  the  reign  of  the  mikado  Go-Toba 
(1184-'98),  and  therefore  not  long  after  the 
events  narrated  in  it  It  is  written  chiefly  in 
the  hiragana,  with  a  small  proportion  of  Chi- 
nese characters;  but  the  style  is  rather  diffi- 
cult, as  the  rules  of  grannnar  are  disregarded 
in  order  to  adapt  the  composition  to  music. 
Several  different  tests  exist  The  only  anno- 
tated edition  is  the  Seil)e  Monogatari  Sho,  in 
13  volumes,  without  date ;  from  the  appear- 
ance of  liie  print  it  must  be  about  two  centu- 
ries old.  The  Adzuma-kagami,  in  52  volumes, 
is  a  valuable  mine  of  historical  information 
about  the  period  between  1180  and  1266.  It 
relates  the  history  of  Yoritomo  and  his  two 
sons  and  the  three  succeeding  shoguns,  and  of 
their  prime  ministers  the  Hojo.  ■  The  author's 
name  is  unknown,  and  the  probabUity  is  that 
it 'is  a  mere  compilation  from  the  records  of 
the  Kamakura  shoguns,  which  after  the  end  of 
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the  Hojo  (lyuasty  o£  ministers  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ujesugi,  who  were  ministers  un- 
der the  Ashiiaga.  It  is  written  in  very  had 
Chinese,  hut  contains  a  number  of  ofhci  il  doc 
nments  which  are  Qsefal  examples  of  the 


n  interlinear  Japanese  translation.  A  valua 
Die  work  for  comparison  with  the  Athuma 
kagami  is  the  Ouhiwn  Sho,  in  Y  hooka  hj  the 
Buddhist  priest  Jichin  Oaho.  It  cont-uns  no 
tices  of  the  mikados  from  Jimmu  to  Jantoku 
Tecno  (1311-'20),  and  much  information  with 
regard  to  the  existing  BnddList  monasteries 
and  the  affairs  of  the  Kamalsura  shogunite 
It  appears  to  have  been  written  abont  the  mid- 
dle of  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century.  The 
ShoMuM  is  a  record  of  the  rebelKon  of  Hojo 
Voshiteki,  in  1331,  against  the  ei-mikado  Go- 
Toba,  whom,  with  his  son  Tsuchi-mikado  and 
the  reigning  mikado  Jnntoku,  he  banished  to 
various  parts  of  Japan.  The  Horeki  Kanki,  in 
3  hooks,  is  an  account  of  events  which  took 
place  between  the  years  1156  and  1341,  by  an 
anonymous  author.  The  Jinko-thoto-H,  in  6 
hooks,  by  Kitabatake  Chikafusa  (1398-1859), 
contains  the  history  of  fie  mifeados  from  the 
commencement  of  the  mythological  period 
down  to  the  accession  of  Go-Murakami  Tenno 
in  1339,  which  is  the  date  also  of  its  composi- 
tion. It  was  written  to  prove  that  the  "  south- 
em  emperor"  was  the  legitimate  descendant 
of  Tenaho  Daizin,  and  his  rival,  the  nominee 
of  the  Ashikaga  family,  a  mere  usurper.  On 
this  account  it  is  very  highly  thought  of  by  Jap- 
anese, hut  in  point  of  literary  execution  it  is 
very  inferior,  and  shows  the  extent  to  which 
the  language  had  then  been  corrupted.  It  was 
tirst  printed  in  1649.  .There  is  a  supplement 
to  it  in  one  book,  which  continues  the  history 
down  to  the  reign  of  Go-Hanazono  (1439- 
'64).  Many  other  narratives  of  the  same  pe- 
riod exist,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
TaiheiM,  in  41  hooks,  containing  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  events  between  1818  and  1367. 
Various  authors  were  engaged  upon  it,  and  it 
was  composed  at  different  times  between  the 
years  1S34  and  1383.  Abont  the  end  of  tlie 
I4th  centnry  a  clean  copy  was  made  by  the  or- 
der of  the  shogun  Yoshimochi  for  some  Chi- 
nese officials  on  a  visit  to  Japan.  There  is  a 
variornm  edition  called  SanJco  Taihelhi,  by 
two  Mito  scholars,  Imai  Kosai  and  Naito  Toi- 
gen,  in  64  books,  Tho  most  complete  edition 
is  that  known  as  the  TaiheiM  Komoku,  pub- 
lished in  1668  in  60  volumes,  with  many  notes. 
It  contains  besides  the  nsuaj  text  a  list  of  the 
mikados  and  fheir  chief  ministers  from  Jimmn 
Tenno  to  Ogimachi  Tenno  (lS58-'87),  a  treatise 
on  the  ancient  court  dress,  notes  on  the  division 
of  the  provinces  at  various  periods,  treatises  on 
the  duties  of  civilians  and  military  men  by 
Tupfusa,  a  servant  of  Godaigo  Tenno  (1S19- 
'38),  a  treatise  on  war  by  Knsnnoki  Maaashige, 
and  a  volume  of  legends  relating  to  celebrated 
swords.     The  literary  style  of  the  Taiheiki  is 


no  better  than  that  of  the  Jinkoshoto-M ;  it 
is  wanting  in  unity  of  design,  and  is  overloaded 
with  references  to  Chinese  and  Indian  history. 
The  Meitokki,  in  3  hooka,  relates  the  history 
of  the  rebellion  of  Yamana  Ugikijo  and  Ya- 
mana  Mitsnjoshi  in  1390;  and  tho  OyeiM,  of 
the  rebellion  and  destruction  of  Onchi  Yoshihiro 
m  1899.  The  GhinyoM  is  an  account  of  the 
rai'iing  to  the  throne  of  Go-Hanazono  Tenno 
m  1439,  written  by  his  father,  the  prince  Dofcin 
Shmno.  The  Onin-H  is  an  account  of  the 
civil  war  waged  by  Ilosokawa  Katsnmoto  and 
Yamana  Sozen  for  tho  pofdtion  of  chief  minis- 
ter to  the  shognn  A^ikaga  Yoahimasa;  it 
raged  for  six  or  seven  years  (1467-'73),  and  only 
came  to  an  end  through  the  death  of  both  chiefs. 
The  Kamahuroi  Ozoshi  is  a  collection  of  his- 
torical papers  on  events  which  ocom'red  at 
Kamakura  between  1379  and  1479.  The  style 
marks  the  transition  from  the  pure  Japanese 
of  the  monogatofi  to  the  modern  language. 
The  author  is  unknown.  The  Odai  Ichwwni, 
in  7  volumes,  is  the  work  of  Hayashi  Shnnsai 
(1618-'80),  and  contfuns  the  history  of  the 
mikados  from  Jimmu  Tenno  down  to  Ogimachi 
Tenno  (155S-'a7).  It  was  written  abont  1652 
and  printed  in  1964.  The  style  of  composi- 
tion is  decidedly  inferior,  and  it  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice  but  for  the  fact  that  a  trans- 
lation of  it  into  French  was  published  in  1840 
by  Klaproth.  The  best  history  of  the  life  and 
achievements  of  Toyotorai  Hidcyoshi  (Taito- 
aama)  is  the  ratio-it!,  in  21  books  (11  volumes), 
composed  about  1625  by  an  unknown  author ; 
it  contains  a  number  of  contemporary  docn- 
raents  of  high  value  for  philology.  III.  Laws. 
Closely  connected  with  history  is  the  depart- 
ment of  laws  of  all  kinds.  These  are  divided 
by  Japanese  writers  into  four  branches,  for 
which  exact  equivalents  cannot  easily  he  found 
in  the  English  language.  The  preface  to  the 
Konin  Eakv.  says :  "  The  object  of  riUa  is  to 
warn  and  correct;  that  of  rio,  to  induce  and 
persuade ;  the  Icahu  are  rules  made  for  fecial 
emergencies ;  the  ihiki  supplement  the  whole." 
Of  these,  ritm  seems  to  correspond  to  penal 
law,  rio  to  administrative  law ;  iaba  are  de- 
crees and  notifications  explanatory  of  the  ritsu 
and  rio,  and  the  sA/jfci  are  supplementary  di- 
rections for  fulfilling  the  objects  of  the  rio. 
According  to  native  writers,  the  ewliest  at- 
tempt at  framing  a  code  was  that  made  by 
Shotoku  Taishi  in  the  year  604  (13th  of  Suiko 
Tenno),  who  composed  IT  chapters  of  laws, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  5th  book  of  the 
SMugai  Sho  ;  they  are  rather  a  collection  of 
moral  precepts  than  laws.  In  668  (Ist  year  of 
Tenji  Tenno)  32  chapters  of  rio  were  compiled. 
In  701  Fuiiwara  Fubito  and  others  drew  up 
6  books  of  ritsu  and  II  of  rio,  which  were 
again  superseded  in  718  by  a  new  code  of  both 
in  10  books  each.    Of  the  former  but  a  small 

Eortion  has  been  preserved,  and  tiie  fragments 
ave  been  pnhKshed  by  Hanawa  HoMichi  in 
his  great  collection  entitled  Chimho  Kuijiu. 
The  supplement  to  the  ritau,  with  a 
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tary  by  Nakahara  AHto,  has  also  been  pre- 
served under  the  title  of  KingioJcu  Shochitisko 
(date  of  compilation,  1207).  It  may  here  he 
remarked  that  the  Japanese  codes  were  from 
the  earhest  times  baaed  on  those  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  it  was  on  the  laws  of  the  Tang  dy- 
nasty (619-907)  that  the  above  mentioned 
Yoro  £iUu  were  modelled.  The  Zing  (pro- 
noanced  JRio  in  Japanese)  of  the  chronological 
period  called  Kdyuen  (713-41)  are  supposed 
to  have  been  tie  source  of  the  Yoro  Rio.  This 
code  consists  of  SO  chapters  divided  into  10 
books,  and  has  been  preserved  complete  in  the 
commentary  prepared  in  833  called  the  Eio  no 
Oigi.  An  exoellent  annotated  edition  of  the 
first  eight  chapters  was  published  in  1864  by 
Kondo  Yoshiki,  under  tiie  title  of  Eioehiv,  Rio 
no  Gige  Ebhon  ;  it  is  stated  that  tLe  remainder 
is  in  existence  in  a  manuscript  form.  A  work 
of  equal  interest  is  the  Ruijiu  Sandai  Kahu, 
containing  collections  of  decrees  issued  be- 
tween the  years  701  and  907,  with  commen- 
taries thereoa.  The  first,  called  Eonin,  Kabu, 
in, 10  books,  dates  from  819;  the  second,  or 
Joguan  Kahu,  was  formed  in  868,  in  12  books ; 
and  the  third  in  907,  with  the  title  of  Yengi 
Sahi,  in  10  books  and  a  supplement.  Of  the 
whole  33  books  fragmenia  of  only  6  have  sur- 
vived, which  were  rescued  from  oblivion  in 
the  year  1266.  Besides  the  kahti,  compila- 
tions of  the  sftJM  were  ma3e  at  each  of  these 
periods.  The  first  two,  named  Konin  Skiii 
and  Jogvan  Skiki,  have  not  come  down  to  us, 
all  that  was  of  any  valne  in  them  having  been 
preserved  in  the  Y&ngi  ShiM.  This  compila- 
tion oocopied  ten  years  in  formation,  and  was 
completed  in  937.  Of  its  60  books,  the  first  10 
are  devoted  to  matters  coming  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Jififfiknan,  or  "ofiice  of  the 
gods,"  and  cont«n  directions  aa  to  the  cere- 
monies to  be  observed  at  cert^n  festivals,  the 
whole  of  the  2{oHto  or  liturgies,  and  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  Shinto  temples  then  esisting 
in  different  parts  of  Japan.  The  remaining  40 
books  treat  of  the  miscellaneons  duties  of  the 
other  departments  of  the  government.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  printed  in  1648.  The 
Gishiki,  in  10  books,  defines  the  rites  performed 
at  certtun  festivals,  the  coronation  ceremony, 
and  the  generd  observances  of  the  court 
throv^hout  the  year.  The  date  and  anthor 
are  nntnown.  The  Dairi  ShiM,  or  "Court 
Ceremonies,"  is  the  title  of  a  work  in  3  books 
compiled  by  Fujiwara  no  Fuyntsngu  early  in 
the  9th  c«ntnry.  Of  the  Eoao  Ruiriu,  in  280 
books,  only  two  have  survived;  while  nine 
remMn  of  the  SnU  Yoriaku,  an  equaily  volu- 
minous work  on  administrative  law.  The 
Sailian  SMyosko^  in  one  book,  is  a  manual 
of  the  laws  of  Tempio  (729-48)  and  Konin 
(810-'23),  by  Sakanoye  Akimoto  (1188-1310). 
The  Sokman  Sho,  in  11  books,  by  the  Dainagon 
Kinto  (966-1041),  is  Said  to  be  the  best  au- 
thority on  the  court  ceremonies  since  the  reign 
of  Ichijo  Tenno  (986-1011) ;  but  it  is  surpassed 
in  comprehensiveness  by  the  Oohi  no  Shidai, 


in  21  books,  by  Oye  no  MagafusaX1041-llll). 
The  first  11  books  treat  of  the  court  business 
during  the  whole  year ;  the  12th  and  ISth  of 
Shinto  and  Buddhist  religious  festivals  ;  the 
14th  and  16th  of  the  coronation ;  the  16th  of 
imperial  progresses ;  the  17tli  of  the  mikado's 
coming  of  age,  his  beginning  to  learn  to  write, 
his  marriage,  the  inaugurafion  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent and  his  education,  and  the  selection  of 
princes  of  the  blood ;  tlie  18tb  of  proclama- 
tions, the  alteration  of  the  chronological  pe- 
riod (neago),  and  other  similar  matters;  the 
19th  of  archery,  horse  racing,  &c. ;  the  20th 
of  certain  festivals,  the  appointments  of  minis- 
ters of  state,  tlie  education  of  the  mikado's 
sons,  &c, ;  and  the  21st  of  miscellaneous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court.  This,  as  well  as  the 
Shingai  Sho  (1439),  in  6  books,  by  the  Sadai- 

E"ji  Sanehiro,  are  continually  quoted  by  the 
istorian  Aral  Hakuseki  in  his  Tokushi  Yoron, 
which  is  a  snffldent  guarantee  of  their  value. 
The  Giogi  ShiHrnoba,  in  one  book,  by  the  priest 
Giogi,  who  died  in  740,  contains  hmd  regula- 
tions, sumptuary  laws,  an  estimate  of  tlie  popu- 
lation, and  of  the  amount  of  rice  and  other  cere- 
als produced  annually  at  that  period.  The  Joyei 
Shikimohu,  also  called  Go  Seiiai  S/iikiDicItu, 
in  one  book,  was  composed  under  the  direction 
of  Hoio  Tasutoki,  prime  minister  of  the  Kania- 
kura  shoguns,  and  is  the  code  of  that  period. 
In  later  times  it  has  been  much  used  as  a  copy 
bookfor  chOdren,  but  it  is  of  great  assistance  to 
the  historian  as  a  means  of  understanding  the 
system  of  administration  which  was  establish- 
ed by  the  military  power  after  the  decadence 
of  the  niikados.  A  good  edition,  with  a  com- 
mentary, was  prepared  in  1S84  by  Sei  Soyu. 
A  very  interesting  book  is  the  Sitehm  Gioji, 
by  the  mikado  Go-Daigo  (1319-'89),  which  de- 
tails the  sovereign's  manner  of  daily  life  and 
the  duties  of  the  palace  attendants.  There  is 
also  a  large  class  of  books  called  Neujiu  Gioji, 
which  describe  the  festivals  and  ceremonies  of 
tlie  court  for  the  whole  year.  The  Seito-t^u, 
in  13  books,  by  Ito  Nagatane,  espiains  the  an- 
cient institutions  of  Japan  by  copious  refer- 
ence to  those  of  China,  on  which  they  were 
for  the  most  part  bused.  Its  preface  is  dated 
1724.  One  of  the  worla  on  offices  most  wide- 
ly known  is  the  Shohugen  Sho  of  Kitabatake 
Ohikrfnsa  (1398-1359).  It  was  composed  in 
1841,  without  reference  to  any  other  work,  in 
bad  Chinese,  and  has  been  illustrated  agdn  and 
again  by  various  commentators.  The  beet  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Kondo  Yoahiki,  a  Ohoshiu  sa- 
murai, entitled  Eioehiw  Sholugm  Sho  Koion, 
in  6  volumes;  the  preface  is  dated  1854. 
The  Euaneholu  £iko,  in  8  volumes  (1695),  is 
the  most  complete  account  of  the  constitution 
of  the  court  and  government  yet  produced, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  works  of  the  kind  not 
written  in  Chinese.  The  £eigi  Ruiten,  in  510 
books,  is  a  work  compiled  by  order  of  the  sec- 
ond prince  of  Mito,  from  about  200. private 
records  of  noble  families,  and  is  concerned 
with  the  ceremonies  and  etiquette  of  the  mi- 
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kado'a  court.  There  are  314  books  deroted  to 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  the  year,  the  re- 
mainder to  the  kagura,  or  ancient  pantoroimio 
playa  performed  in  honor  of  the  "  three  divine 
emblems,"  praying  for  rain  aad  fine  weather, 
the  accession  and  abdication  of  the  sovereign, 
the  harvest  festival,  imperial  journeys,  Qie 
ceremony  called  gembuiu  (coming  of  age)  of 
the  mikado,  the  commencement  of  his  stud- 
ies, his  nuptials,  births  in  the  imperial  family, 
.the  mikado's  concubines,  the  change  of  style 
(kaigen\  the  forms  used  in  imperial  decrees 
and  proclamations,  appointment  of  ministers 
of  state,  memorials  to  the  throne,  and  other 
kindred  subjects.  Probably  the  only  copy  in 
existence  is  ttiat  in  the  public  library  at  Tokio, 
One  president^  15  compilers,  28  scribes,  10 
readers,  4  aeoonntants,  and  3  overseers  were 
engaged  upon  it  for  six  hours  every  other  day 
during  24  years,  from  1686  to  1710.  Nearly 
ail  the  works  called  KiroJcu,  or  (family)  rec- 
ords, ore  in  manuscript.  '  That  of  the  five 
noble  families  called  8ehke  begins  with  the 
reign  of  Murakami  Temio  (946-'ti7),  and  occn- 
pies  310  volumes.  It  is  called  the  Hviami  no 
Ki.  There  are  many  more,  some  of  even  older 
date,  which  would  be  valuable  materials  for  the 
historian.  The  Japanese  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  lineage,  and  there  are  several  large 
works  on  genealogy,  the  earliest  of  which  is 
the  Shiitsen  Shoji  Soiu,  prepared  in  816 ;  the 
best  edition  is  that  published  at  Kioto  in  1807, 
in.  4  volumes.  IV,  Biociraphy.  The  earliest 
specimen  of  &ia  kind  of  writing  is  the  3ho- 
(ol™  TatsM  Denridku,  in  3  books,  by  Taira 
no  Motochika,  written  in  003.  It  is  the  life 
of  M'mayado  no  Oji,  eldest  son  of  Tomei 
Tenno  (578-621),  who  was  the  main  instru- 
ment in  the  spread  of  Buddhism  in  Japan. 
An  annotated  edition,  called  Taishi  Denrtaha 
Biio,  in  15  volumes,  was  published  in  1678 
by  the  priest  Eioi.  Of  the  famous  statesman 
and  historian  Sngawara  no  Michizane  (846- 
903),  afterward  deified  under  the  name  of 
Temman-Gu,  many  biographies  have  been 
written.  The  earliest  is  the  Kuanie  GodenM, 
a  Chinese  work  in  one  volume,  by  his  relative 
ITobutsune,  which  is  certainly  of  not  later  date 


1714),  relates  his  life,  deification,  and  subse- 
quent history ;  it  seems  to  have  heen  written 
about  1686.  The  Kiuiitke  Jitmroku,  in  Japa- 
nese, by  Matsumoto  Guzan  (3  vols.,  1798),  < 
tains  much  introductory  matter  about  his 
cestrj,  with  his  life,  exile,  death,  burial,  and 
deification.  But  the  most  complete  of  all  his 
biographies  is  the  Eitano  Kosa,  by  Ishida  Jihei 
(18i0),  containing  4  volumes  of  engravings 
from  ancient  drawings  illustrafive  of  events  in 
his  life,  and  10  volumes  of  extracts  from  origi- 
nal documents.  The  Saigio  MonogataH  is  a 
life  of  the  poet  Sai^o  Hoshi  (died  1198),  in 
Japanese,  'by  an  unknown  author,  and  oontdns 
a  large  quantity  of  the  verses  made  by  him  on 
various  occasions.   It  was  first  printed  in  1563. 


The  Mmo  Kohu.  (3  vols.)  is  the  life  of  the 
Buddhist  priest. Muso  Kokushi  (1275-1351), 
founder  of  tlie  monastery  of  Tenriuji  at  Saga, 
near  Kioto.  Eight  or  nine  priests  seem  to 
have  shared  its  authorship,  one  of  whom  was 
the  third  abbot  of  Tenriuji,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  of  later  date  than  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. The  Genhio  Shahuaho,  in  15  volumes,  is 
a  work  in  Chinese,  contdning  short  biogra- 
phies of  over  400  priests,  emperors,  nobles, 
and  other  persons  famous  for  their  devotion  to 
Buddhism,  and  embraces  a  period  of  more  than 
700  years,  beginning  with  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism  in  the  6th  century.  It  was  compiled 
by  the  priest  Koguani  and  presented  by  him  to 
the  mikado  in  1322.  The  i^«o  Zenrin  Soho- 
deti,  in  10  volumes  (1675),  by  the  priest  Kosen, 
contains  the  lives  of  117  priests  of  the  Zen  sect. 
Other  works  of  a  similarly  comprehensive  na^ 
ture  are ;  the  Hialcmhoden  (3  vols.),  contain- 
ing accounts  of  famous  warriors  and  chieftains 
from  the  mythological  age  down  to  Shibata 
Katsuiye  and  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi,  by  Hayashi 
Doshun  and  his  sons,  Shunsai  and  Shuntoku; 
Utsunomiya  Yuteki's  Kihon  KoMn  JvmbuUu- 
ihi  (7  vols.,  1668),  contdning  notices  of  gen- 
erals, famous  families,  faifhfnl  retainers,  trai- 
tors, virtuous  and  intrepid  samnrai,  Chinese 
scholars,  physicians,  women,  and  artists ;  the 
Fmo  IniUuden  (3  vols,,  1664),  in  Chinese,  by 
the  priest  Gensho  (1623-'68),  conaating  of 
notices  of  75  persons  noted  for  strange  and 
solitary  habits;  such  as  Yen  no  Shokaku,  who 
lived  in  a  cave  for  80  years,  and  made  spirits 
do  his  bidding ;  Fushimi  no  Okina,  who  lay  on 
the  ground  for  three  years  with  his  eyes  di- 
rected eastwai'd,  dnring  the  whole  of  which 
time  he  never  uttered  a  word;  Kachio  no 
Shonio,  who  became  a  monk  at  the  age  of 
seven,  and  lived  for  many  years  tasting  food 
only  once  in  five  days,  and  never  spoke ;  and 
the  Shiradashi  no  Okina,  on  old  man  who' 
was  always  70  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
so  ever  Mnce  the  memory  of  the  living ;  the 
Boneho  Eetmijiden  (10  vols.,  1656),  by  Kn- 
rozawa  Hirotodn,  in  10  sections,  devoted  to 
famous  women  since  the  reign  of  Korei  Tenno 
(290-216  B.  C.) ;  the  Hon^ta  Hime-kagami,  in 
20  vols.,  by  the  priest  Rioi  (1661),  a  collection 
of  lives  of  famous  women,  written  for  his 
daughter  in  Japanese;  the  SenteUu  Sodan  (9 
vols,,  1816),  by  Tojo  Tagayasu,  notices  of  72 
native  Chinese  scholars  and  authors  of  the  ITth 
and  18th  centuries,  in  Chinese;  Kinge  Kyin- 
den,  lives  of  about  80  poets  and  Japanese  au- 
thors of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  (5  vols., 
17ft0),  by  Banno  Kokei  (1733-1806);  SUhw 
Einae  Kijinden  (5  vols.,  1796),  a  supplement 
to  the  last  named  work,  containing  notices 
of  nearly  lOO  writers,  by  Jfikumi  Shiko;  and 
SenteUu  Sodan  (4  vols.,  1844),  by  Tokusm 
Gen^,  in  Japanese,  containing  the  lives  of  20 
modem  native  Chinese  scholars  and  authors. 
Besides  these,  the  9th  volume  of  TamadaauM, 
by  Eirata  Atsutane  (1780-1843),  is  occupied  by 
biographies  of  the  famous  Shinto  revivalists 
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Kada  no  Adzumamaro,  Mabuohi,  and  MotoBri 
Norlnaga,  written  in  excellent  classical  Japa- 
nese^ and  conceived  on  a  proper  method.  The 
Sanjiurokha-skiu  RiakiMen,  in  2  small  vol- 
umes, by  Kawagita  Mahiko  (1S4S),  is  a  hand- 
book of  reference  for  the  lives  and  productions 
of  36  native  authors  of  the  sama  period.  V. 
PoETKY.  In  poetry  the  Japanese  do  not  seem 
to  have  advanced  mnoh  bejond  the  most  ele- 
mentary forms.  With  few  exceptions  their 
Bo-oalled.  poetry  consists  of  songs  in  five  lines 
of  SI  syllables  called  uta.  These  songs  seem 
in  early  times  to  have  been  spontaneous  com- 
positions, but  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury they  had  hardened  into  a  conventional 
form,  and  verse  making  became  a  mechanical 
accomplishment,  of  which  desterity  in  punning 
was  the  most  important  part.  Assemblies  were 
held  by  the  amateurs  of  versification,  at  which 
lots  were  drawn  for  a  certain  number  of  snb- 
jeots,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  uta  which 
are  contwned  in  the  numerous  selections  ori- 
ginated in  this  manner.  The  most  ancient 
songs  are  no  doubt  those  which  are  given  in 
the  KojiM  and  Nihongi,  and  next  to  them  in 
point  of  time  must  probably  be  ranked  the 
naga-uUt  in  the  Manyoihiit.  A  naga-uta  (or 
"long  song")  ought  to  consist  of  unrhymed 
lines  of  5  and  7  syllables  alternately,  termina- 
ting in  two  lines  of  7  syllables  each ;  but  this 
rale  is  by  no  means  inflexibly  adhered  to.  The 
first  naga-uta  in  this  collection  will  seri'e  as  a 
specimen;  the  numbers  of  the  syllables  are 
5,  6,  6,  6,  5,  5,  6,  5,  4,  T,  6,  7,  6,  6,  5,  6,  T.  In 
the  shorter  songs,  ordinarily  31  syllables  in 
length,  an  extra  syllable  is  sometimes  admitted ; 
and  it  we  are  to  believe  the  native  commenta- 
tors, it  is  also  permissible  to  insert  here  and 
there,  to  make  np  the  measure,  odd  syllables 
without  any  meaning.  Another  kind  of  short 
song,  called  sedoka,  consists  of  six  lines  of  5 
and  7  syllables,  arranged  in  the  following  or- 
der :  6,  7,  T ;  5,  7,  T.  This,  however,  admits  of 
certain  modifications.  The  actnal  date  of  the 
compilation  called  the  ManyonMu  is  disputed ; 
the  usual  acoonnt  is  that  it  was  conmicnced  in 
the  middle  of  the  8th  and  completed  earlj  in 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  century.  It  contains 
4^816  of  the  31-Byllable  songs  and  gidoka,  and 
250  nagO'Vla,  arranged  in  30  books.  The  crit- 
ics classify  them  as  follows:  various  songs; 
songs  of  the  affections,  chiefly  amatory;  pa- 
thetic Bongs;  songs  involving  a  simile;  and 
songs  of  the  fonr  seasons.  Great  difficulties 
exist  with  regard  to  the  proper  reading  of  the 
Manyoshiu,  on  account  of  its  being  written 
with  Chinese  characters,  which  sometimes 
stand  for  whole  words  and  at  others  for  single 
syllables.  The  first  approach  to  a  correct  in- 
terpretation is  believed  to  have  been  made  by 
the  priest  Kelchiu  (1640-1701).  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Kamo  no  Habuchi  (1 698-1769),  whose 
edition,  entitled  Manyoho  (9  vols.),  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  by  Kato  Ohikage  {1734^1808), 
whoso  edition  in  30  volumes,  cfJled  ManyotMu 
perhaps  the  best,  though  by  no 


means  perfect.  The  earliest  of  all  the  songs 
in  the  Manyoskiu  is  that  ascribed  to  Yuriaku 
Tenno  (457-'69) ;  the  best  are  contained  in  (he 
1st,  2d,  and  13th  books;  then  come  tltose  in 
the  11th,  13th,  and  14th.  The  EoUn,  Waka- 
thiu,  the  second  of  the  compilations  niade  by 
order  of  the  mikado,  was  commenced  in  905 
and  finished  about  922.  The  preface  is  one  of 
the  oldest  specimens  of  Japanese  compositions 
in  biragana,  the  Chinese  character  having  been 
exelnsively  employed  np  to  that  time.  The 
object  of  this  collection  was  to  preserve  for 
posterity  those  verses  which  had  not  been  con- 
sidered worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Manyoshiv, 
but  it  also  cont^ns  many  ^f  later  date.  The 
whole  number  of  songs  is  estimated  at  1,099, 
classified  as  follows:  spring,  snmmer,  autumn, 
winter,  felicitations,  parting,  journeys,  names 
of  things,  love,  pathetic,  miscellaneous,  nagti- 
uta  (5),  sedoi:a  (4),  hmmi,  and  o-naoH  no  uta. 
The  best  commentary  on  this  collection  is  the 
Kokin  Wakoihiu  UeMgibi  (20  vols.),  by  Kamo 
no  Mabuchi ;  the  Tokagami  (6  vols.),  by  Moto- 
ori  Horinaga,  is  an  explanation  of  the  songs  in 
the  common  colloquial  dialect  of  Kioto.  The 
Oosen  Wakmhiu,  in  20  books,  was  compiled 
about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century ;  it  con- 
tains 1,866  songs,  classifled  much  in  the  same 
way  as  those  in  the  EoMnshm.  The  Shm 
Wakaakiu  dates  half  a  century  later,  and  con- 
tains 1,351  songs,  among  which  are  afewna^o- 
uta  and  Jeagura-uta.  These  tliree  together 
are  known  as  the  Sandaishiu.  There  are  in- 
numerable other,  collections  made  at  the  mika- 
do's command  and  by  private  personSj  besides 
selections  of  100  songs,  each  called  Hiahaehiu 
Kui.  The  best  known  of  the  latter  works  is 
the  Hiakuninthiu,  which  is  the  most  popular 
classic  of  the  Japanese ;  it  was  formed  about 
the  year  1236  by  a  court  noble,  commonly 
called  Teika  Kio.  The  commentaries  on  it  are 
very  numerous,  but  the  best  are  the  Uima- 
nabi,  by  Mabuchi,  the  Mitoyogatari  (J833), 
and  the  Mine  no  KakehoiM  (1806).  A  trans- 
lation of  tiie  Hiakunirrnhm,  with  notes,  has 
been  made  by  F.  V.  Dickins  (London,  1S66). 
A  better  work  on  Japanese  x>oetry  is  the  An- 
thologie  japonnaue  of  Lfion  de  Eosny  (Paris, 
1870),  to  which  is  pi-efixed  an  excellent  trear 
tise  on  the  different  kinds  of  Japanese  poetry. 
VI.  EoMANOEs,  "The  term  tnonogatari  is 
used  to  denote  a  cbss  of  composition  which 
differs  from  history  in  that  the  author  makes 
no  attempt  to  aft  the  true  from  the  fictitious, 
but  simply  records  the  current  tradition  re- 
specting the  hero  or  heroine."  This  defini- 
tion, which  is  that  of  Mabuchi,  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  aU  monogataTi.  In  some  cases  in- 
dividuals who  actually  existed  at  some  time  or 
other  have  been  made  the  heroes  of  fictitious 
adventures,  while  others  have  not  even  that 
slight  basis  of  fact.  Certwn  of  the  monogatoH 
are  collections  of  verses,  with  short  stories  at- 
tached, which  profess  to  give  the  circumstan- 
ces under  whicn  they  were  composed ;  while 
others  which  bear  the  title  are  in  reality  his- 
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torical.  But  the  mojMgatari,  properly  so 
called,  is  essentially  a  Action,  and  the  word 
"romance"  ia  the  dosest  English  equivalent. 
The  earliest  of  these  is  the  Ta&etori  Mono- 
gatari,  the  anthorahip  of  which  is  sometimes 
ascrihed  to  Minamoto  no  Shitagau  (911-'83), 
but  some  writera  think  it  belongs  to  the  first 
half  of  the  9th  century.  An  old  man  finds  a 
little  girl  only  three  inches  high  in  a  joint  of 
bamboo,  whom  he  adopts  and  educates.  She 
grows  up  into  a  beautiful  young  woman,  and 
is  solicited  in  marriage  by  five  noble  suitors, 
upon  whom  she  imposes  various  labors,  in 
-^ich  they  all  fail  to  satisfy  her.  The  mikado 
also  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  offers  to  make 
her  his  concubine,  but  she  refuses.  Shortly 
afterward  she  makes  known  to  her  protector 
that  she  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  moon,  banished 
fo  earth  for  some  offence,  and  that  the  period 
of  her  penance  being  about  to  expire,  she 
must  soon  return  thither.  The  old  man's  pro- 
testations are  of  no  avail,  and  she  is  finally 
carried  off  by  her  father's  messengers  in  a  fly- 
ing chariot^  much  against  her  own  will,  and  in 
spite  of  2,000  guards  placed  around  the  cottage 
and  pn  its  roof  by  the  mikado.  The  parting 
is  described  in  a  most  pathetic  manner.  She 
leaves  behind  lier  farewell  letters  to  the  old 
man  and  to  the  mikado,  and  the  elixir  of  im- 
mortality. The  mikado  causes  the  elixir  to  be 
burnt  on  the  top  of  alofty  mountain  in  Sumga, 
which  thenceforward  is  called  Fuji  no  Yama, 
"the  immortal  mountain."  The  Utsiibo Mono- 
gatari  is  a  collection  of  14  stories  which  fill  30 
volumes.  It  ia  also  ascribed  to  the  author  of 
the  previous  work,  and  is  evidently  one  of  the 
earliest  extant.  In  the  Toahihage  no  Maki, 
one  of  these  stories,  are  related  the  adventures 
of  a  young  man  who  is  shipwrecked  in  a  strange 
country,  where  he  falls  in  with  animals  who 
speak,  giants,  and  the  like,  and  he  finally  re- 
turns home  with  some  magic  harps.  Two  of 
these  he  bequeaths  to  his  daughter  when  he 
dies.  A  young  nobleman,  attracted  by  the 
strange  music  which  proceeds  from  her  dwell- 
ing, passes  a  night  there,  and  never  returns. 
She  bears  a  son  who  performs  wonders  of  filial 
piety,  and  feeds  her  with  roots  which  he  digs 
in  the  mountains.  On  the  approach  of  winter 
he  removes  her  to  a  cave  vacated  for  them  by 
a  family  of  bears,  and  the  apes  who  inhabit 
the  surrounding  hills  bring  them  food  and 
water.  At  last  she  is  rediscovered  ty  the 
young  nobleman,  who  is  now  grown  up  to  ripe 
manhood,  as  he  is  hunting  in  the  mikado's 
trtun,  and  they  live  together  happily  for  ever 
after.  The  Hamamatau  Ohiunagon  Monogata/ri 
is  the  story  of  a  nobleman  who  goes  to  China, 
has  a  child  by  the  empress,  and  then  returns 
to  Japan.  The  Samiyoahi  Monogatari  is  the 
story  of  a  young  girl,  the  ill^timate  daughter 
of  a  nobleman,  who  has  two  other  daughters 
by  his  own  Wife.  When  the  heroine  is  about 
e^ht  years  of  age  her  mother  dies,  after  ear- 
nestly praying  her  lover  to  send  her  child  to 
the  palace  to  become  one  of  the  mikado's  wait- 


ing women.  He  takes  her  to  live  in  his  own 
house,  in  separate  apartments,  and  the  affec- 
tion he  displays  for  lier  excites  the  hati'ed  of 
her  stepmother.  After  a  while  the  heroine's 
foster  mother  also  dies,  and  she  is  left  alone 
with  her  foster  sister,  a  girl  two  years  older 
than  herself,  through  whom  she  enters  into  a 
secret  correspondence  with  a  young  nobleman 
who  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  from  report  of 
her  beauty.  The  father  constantly  speaks  of 
sending  her  to  the  palace,  which  excites  the 
jealousy  of  the  stepmother,  and  her  ruin  ia  de- 
termined on.  With  a  hypocritical  affectation 
of  concern  the  stepmother  tells  her  husband 
that  she  has  seen  a  priest  get  out  of  his  daugh- 
ter's window  at  dawn ;  and  when  he  refuses  to 
believe  this,  she  conspires  with  a  wicked  maid 
servant  and  bribes  a  priest  to  come  to  the  house 
and  play  the  part  of  detected  lover.  Upon  this 
he  is  convinced,  upbraids  his  daughter,  and 
orders  her  to  marry  a  man  of  rank  whom  she 
does  not  know;  but  rather  than  disobey,  she 
is  ready  to  consent.  When  the  stepmother 
finds  that  she  has  been  so  far  unsuccessful,  she 
plots  agdn  to  have  the  object  of  her  hatred 
stolen  away  by  a  horrid  old  man,  whose  lust  is 
inflamed  by  the  promise  of  a  beantifnl  girl  for 
his  mistress;  but  the  plan  being  divulged  to 
the  young  girl  and  her  foster  sister  hy  a  friend- 
ly female  servant,  they  make  up  their  minds 
to  flee  to  Sumiyoshi,  where  the  late  nurse  of 
the  dead  foster  mother  is  living  as  a  nun.  This 
they  accomplish  successfully,  and  the  author 
takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce some  very  effective  description  of  seaside 
scenery.  The  lover  is  desperate,  and  resolves 
to  become  a  hermit,  bnt  the  hiding  place  of 
the  young  lady  is  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream 
and  he  proceeds  in  search  of  her.  Having 
found  her  out,  he  disguises  her  as  a  peasant 
^rl  and  brings  her  back  to  Kioto,  where  they 
are  secretly  married  and  have  two  children.  . 
The  father  is  disconsolate  at  the  flight  of  his 
daughter,  but  after  seven  years  is  invited  to  a 
feast  by  the  young  noble,  and  discovers  in  his 
wife  his  long  lost  favorite.  Upon  tbia  the 
wickedness  of  the  stepmother  is  revealed,  and 
she  suffer^  the  penalty  of  her  misdeeds  by 
dying  in  misery  and  want.  All  the  partners 
of  her  guilt  are  duly  punished  by  avenging 
fate,  and  the  father  retires  from  the  world, 
while  all  the  good  people  in  the  story  have  their 
reward.  The  Im  Monogatari  is  the  history 
of  the  love  adventures  of  a  noble  celebrated 
for  his  beauty,  named  Ariwara  Ifarihira  (826- 
'60),  and  contains  a  large  number  of  verses 
written  by  himself  and  his  nnmerous  sweet- 
hearts. It  is  considered  to  be  a  model  of  good 
Japanese  prose.  The  precise  date  of  its  com- 
position and  the  name  of  its  author  are  un- 
known, but  Mabuchi  thinks  it  belongs  to  the 
middle  of  the  10th  century.  A  similar  work 
is  the  Yamato  Monogatari,  in  two  books,  the 
authorship  of  which  is  ascribed  by  some  to 
Shigeharu,  the  son  of  Warihira,  and  by  others 
to  the  mikado  Kuazan- In  (968-1008);  but  the 
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probability  is  that  while  both  of  them  had  a 
hand  in  it,  it  was  brought  into  its  present  form 
by  a  third  person.  The  OcM-hubo  Monogatari 
is  the  story  of  a  young  lady  of  rank  who  is 
persecuted  by  her  stepmother,  and  kept  out  of 
sight  in  a  sunken  room,  but  is  rescued  by  a 
nobleman,  who  marries  her,  and  has  by  her  a 
daughter  who  becomes  empress,  Minamoto 
no  Shitagau  is  said  to  have  been  the  author; 
HahucM  is  of  opinion  that  even  if  this  be  not  the 
fact,  it  must  have  been  written  about  the  reign 
of  Eeizei-In  (9er-'8).  It  is  inferior  to  the  Su- 
miyo$hi  in  interests  Of  all  thrae  romances  the 
most  eplebrated  is  the  Genjt  Monogatari,  in  54 
books,  by  the  poet«ss  Murasaki  Shikibu,  who 
dourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ilth  century, 
the  composition  of  the  work  being  referred 
usually  to  the  year  1004.  It  relates  the  amor- 
ous adventures  of  Hikaru  Genji,  the  son  of  the 
mikado'3  favorite  concubine.  The  titles  of  the 
various  books  into  which  it  is  divided  are 
cliiefly  taken  from  the  names  of  the  women 
whom  he  loved.  In  point  of  style  it  is  con- 
sidered to  he  far  superior  to  all  the  other 
monogatari,  being  far  more  ornate;  but  the 
plot  is  devoid  of  interest,  and  it  is  only  of 
value  as  marking  a  stage  in  the  development 
of  tlie  language.  The  best  edition  is  that  en- 
titled Eogettuaho,  by  Kitaraura  Kigin,  a  scholar 
of  thelTthcentury,  The Sli^oronit),  in  8 books, 
is  a  love  story  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
hci-o.  The  author  was  Daini  no  Sammi,  daugh- 
ter of  Murasaki  Shikibu,  and  nurse  to  Ichijo-In 
(born  886),  and  it  is  thought  to  have  been  com- 
posed about  40  years  later  than  the  Genji 
Monogatari.  The  Idzumi  ShiHbu  Monogatari 
is  a  diary  of  the  amours  of  Idzami  Shikibu  and 
the  fourth  son  of  Reizei-In,  and  contains  al! 
the  verses  which  they  sent  to  each  other.  Its 
date  is  about  the  end  of  the  l6th  eentnry.  The 
Torikaihaya  is  of  later  date  than  the  Sagoromo, 
but  the  name  of  its  author  is  unknown.  A 
somewhat  involved  plot  is  founded  upon 
the  following  incidents.  A  noble  has  two 
children,  a  ^rl  and  a  boy,  each  of  whom  from 
a  very  early  age  displays  the  characteristics  of 
the  opposite  sex,  the  boy  being  fond  of  playing 
with  dolls  and  painted  shells,  averse  to  women, 
and  of  a  retiring  modest  disposition,  whGe  the 
girl  constantly  seeks  the  society  of  young  men, 
with  whom  she  plays  at  foot  ball,  practises 
archery,  blows  the  flute,  and  sings  songs.  The 
father  is  much  troubled  h  j  the  double  perverse- 
nesa  of  his  children,  &a&  exclaims,  "  If  I  were 
to  change  them,"  which  is  the  title  of  the  ro- 
mance. He  puts  this  idea  into  execution,-  and 
brings  uphis  daughter  as  a  boy  and  his  son  as  a 
girl.  The  consequences  are  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  which  follow  upon  Don  Juan's  introduc- 
tion into  the  seraglio  as  a  female  slave.  Of  the 
Ima  Monogatari^  wliich  was  originally  a  large 
work,  only  one  book  now  remains.  It  contains 
a  number  of  uninteresting  stories,  invented  no 
doubt  to  serve  as  settings  to  certmu  songs  of 
no  great  value.  The  authorship  is  ascribed  to 
Nobuzane,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
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j  12th  and  he^nning  of  the  13th  century.  The 
Konjahu  Monogatari  is  acoUection  of  Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  Indian  stories  by  Minamoto  no 
Takaknni  (died  in  1077),  in  60  volumes,  divided 
into  customs,  wonders,  crimes,  retributions, 
Buddhism,  and  miscelWeous.  The  Uji  Skiui 
MonogaVwi,  in  15  volumes,  is  a  supplement 
to  the  above.  The  Jhitrnmi  Uhiunagon  Mo- 
nogatari, in  one  volume,  is  a  collection  of  ten 
short  tales,  ascribed  to  Pujiwara  no  Eane- 
snke  (8TT-S88) ;  and  if  this  be  correct,  it  is  one 
of  the  earliest  specimens  of  purely  Japanese 
composition.  The^JfciJW  Yonaga  Monogatari 
recounts  the  loves  of  a  priest  named  Keikai 
and  a  young  prince,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  a  war  between  the  monasteries  of  Miidera 
and  Hiyeizan,in  the  reign  of  Go-Horikawa 
(132a-'33),  The  boydrowned  himself  and  the 
priest  became  a  hermit.  The  style  is  over- 
loaded with  Buddhist  terms,  end  it  is  evident- 
ly the  composition  of  a  priest.  The  Matau/io 
Monogatari  is  a  similar  love  tale  with  a  tragic 
ending.  Among  these  romances  are  many 
which  still  remain  in  manuscript,  and  of  those 
which  have  been  printed  no  copies  older  than 
the  ITth  century  exist.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  test  of  many  is  extremely  corrupt,  or 
at  least  doubtful ;  but  in  spite  of  this  defect' 
they  are  of  great  value  for  philological  as  well 
as  for  other  purposes.  VII.  MiacELtAKiEs. 
There  is  a  small  class  of  books  called  soshi  or 
miscellanies,  which  belong  to  the  classical  pe- 
riod. The  earliest  of  these  is  the  Makura  no 
SoaAi,  by  Sei  Shonagon,  a  daughter  of  Kijo- 
wara  Motosuke,  and  waiting  woman  to  Joto- 
Monin  (S88-1077).  It  is  a  medley  of  auto- 
biographical fragments,  observations  on  socie 
ty,  descriptions  of  natural  objects,  court  cere 
monies,  and  scattered  notes  of  ail  kinds,  im 
pregnated  with  wit  of  the  highest  order.  Tht 
BorohoTo  no  Soshi,  in  one  book,  by  Mioye  Sho- 
nin  (1174-1383),  who  is  sdd  to  have  first  in- 
troduced tea  into  Japan,  is  the  history  of  the 
two  sons  of  a  Kioto  woman  who  was  never 
seen  except  at  night;  after  her  death  they 
become  mendicant  priests.  This  composition 
ought  no  doubt  to  be  classed  with  the  mono- 
gatari. The  most  famous  of  the  miscellanies 
is  the  IhiredsuTe-gusa  of  Kenko  Hoslii  (1282- 
1850).  It  contains  244  short  chapters  on  morals, 
offices,  ancient  customs,  the  seasons,  the  proper 
use  of  words,  society,  and  anecdotes.  In  form 
it  is  an  imitation  of  the  Makura  no  SotM, 
and  its  style  is  modelled  on  that  of  the  G^ji 
Monogatari,  which  in  the  14th  century  was 
becoming  obsolete.  The  eommentaiies  on  it 
are  numerous,  but  that  of  Kitamura  Kigin, 
entitled  MondaJigho,  is  the  best  The  SAosho 
Daisei  is  a  variorum  edition,  and  clumsily  ar- 
ranged. The  Otogi  ZosM,  in  23  volumes,  is  a 
collection  of  stories  which  belong  to  different 
periods,  the  latest  being  of  the  17tL  century, 
and  it  ought  properly  to  be  classed  with  the 
monogatari.  The  Orkorigusa,  by  Tate  Eiotai, 
a  pupil  of  Mabnchi,  is  a  collection  of  notes 
made   by  the   autlior   on   his   travels.      YIII.. 
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JoiTKNALS.  The  earliest  of  these  is  the  Mwa- 
saij  SMMia  Silii,  composed  by  her  after  she 
was  left  a,  widow.  It  contains  descriptions  of 
various  events  at  the  court,  written  in  a  highly 
ornate  style,  and  the  title  is  scarcely  appro- 

Snate  The  Kagero  Niki,  by  the  mother  of 
[ichiami,  is  a  record  of  her  connection  with 
MmhikaDe,  beginning  with  tbe  year  954,  and 
coming  down  to  074.  The  Sm  no  A'aMt  JTijfei 
IS  a  record  of  events  beginning  with  the  abdica- 
tion of  6o-8aga  no  In  in  1346,  and  ending  with 
1252,  also  by  a  woman.  The  SbjcM,  by  Kanto 
noCnomei(be^ningof  the  18th  century),  con- 
tains accounts  of  the  great  fire  in  1 1T7,  the  hur- 
ricane of  1180,  the  removal  of  the  capital  to 
Kioto  in  the  same  year,  the  famine  of  1181, 
and  the  great  earthquake  of  948.  The  Fuji  Go- 
ran no  Mi  is  the  journal  of  a  visit  made  by  the 
shogun  Yoshinori  (1429-'41)  to  Fuji  no  Yama. 
The  Scmkuken  SochoM  Bui  the  Socho  Mht 
no  Ki  are  antobiographica!  notes  by  the  priest 
Socho  (horn  1447,  lived  beyond  1526).  IX. 
Travels.  The  JlisaJi'jj&i,  byKinoTsnrayiiki,  is 
a  diary  of  his  journey  back  from  Tosa  to  Kioto 
in  835.  The  author  conceals  his  personahty 
by  writing  in  the  style  then  supposed  to  be 
esclasively  employed  by  women.  Tbe  Suma 
no  Ki  pnrports  to  be  the  diary  of  Sugawarn 
Michizane  on  his  way  to  exile  in  Ohikuzen; 
but  although  its  style  is  exactly  that  of  the 
older  literature,  it  is  a  manifest  forgery,  for  it 
speaks  of  the  heroine  of  the  ToJcetoH  Monoga- 
(orj,  a  book  written  some  time  rfter  the  death 
of  Michizane.  The  MaUiUhima  Niii,  attrib- 
uted to  Sei  Shonagon,  is  also  condemned  by  the 
best  judges  as  a  recent  foi^ry.  The  SaraaAi- 
na  MM,  by  the  daughter  of  a  descendMit  of 
Michizane,  is  the  record  of  a  journey  from 
Shimoaa  to  Kioto  by  the  tokaido  in  the  year 
1021,  and  a  second  journey  from  Kioto  to  Sa- 
rashina,  in  Shinshia,  a  few  years  later.  The 
Ita^oi  MM  is  the  jonmal  of  Teika  Kio's  widow 
on  a  journey  to  Kamaknra  to  obtdn  jostice 
for  her  son  Tamesnke  against  his  elder  brother 
Tameuji.  It  is  written  in  good  style,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  merely  a  vehicle  for  introducing 
verses  made  by  the  way  at  each  post  town. 
The  Ihijihivra  no  Ki  is  the  journal  of  Ichijo 
Kaneyoshi  (1402-'81)  as  he  was  fleeing  from 
Kioto  to  avoid  the  civil  war  of  Onin  (1467). 
The  Sholo  Niki  is  a  diary  of  a  journey  from 
Kioto  to  Suruga  in  1478.  The  SMrin  livskiu, 
in  6  volumes,  is  a  colleetjon  of  journeys  by 
different  persons,  made  by  Miyagawa  Issuisbi. 
AU  these  works  belong  to  the  purely  ornament- 
al literatare.  A  magnificent  collection  of  frag- 
ments of  this  kind  is  the  I'ugo  SMuyoiMu,  in 
38  volumes,  compiled  by  order  of  the  second 
prince  of  Mito.  There  exists  a  supplementa- 
ry collection  called  Shiiii  Goyoshiu,  in  36  vol- 
umes, byEda  SeiHo,  which  ranges  over  nearly 
eight  centuries,  from  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
down  to  near  Oie  end  of  the  17th.  It  has  not 
been  published.  X.  Dramatic.  The  Japanese 
drama  is  of  three  kinds ;  the  no,  a  kind  of  his- 
toric^ playi  generally  of  a  tragical  cast;  the 


hiogBTi,  or  low  comedy;  and  thejorttri,  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two.  The  former  have  been  col- 
lected, and  are  known  as  utai  ;  they  date  from 
the  time  of  the  shogiin  Ashikaga  Toshimasa 
(1449-'90),  and  are  still  played  with  the  cos- 
tumes of  that  period.  There  are  Ave  editions 
which  slightly  differ  amoi^  themselves,  a  fact 
which  is  due  to  their  having  been  separately 
preserved  by  as  many  families  of  hereditary 
actors,  named  Kanze,  Hosho,  Kompam,  Kongo, 
and  Kita.  The  Mogen  are  in  the  colloquial 
language  of  the  sune  period,  and  possess  great 
philological  vahie.  Fifty  of  them  were  printed 
in  1663,  under  the  title  of  KiogmU.  The  Mai 
no  Hon,  also  called  Kowaka  Zoehi,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  86  ancient  plays  which  are  no  loiter 
acted,  but  recited  with  musical  intonations  by 
a  single  performer,  without  scenery  or  cos- 
tume. The  joTuri  are  the  modern  plays,  which 
are  either  acted  on  the  stage  by  actors  and  a 
chorus,  or  recited  by  a  single  person  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  three-stringed  lute  or  iha- 
nmen.  XL  Diotionabies  ahd  Wokeb  on  Phi- 
lology. The  earliest  dictionary  is  the  Wamio 
Suijiu-eho,  in  20  books,  by  Minamoto  no  8hi- 
tagau  (911-'83).  It  contains  a  number  of  Jap- 
anese words,  with  the  corresponding  Chinese 
characters,  definitions,  and  quotations  from  five 
or  six  works.  The  whole  is  divided  into  the 
following  cate^ries:  1,  heaven;  2,  earth;  3, 
water ;  4,  divisions  of  the  year ;  6,  demons 
and  gods;  6,  social  relations;  7,  relatives;  8, 
parts  of  the  body;  9,  artsand  accomplishments; 
10,  mnsic;  11,  offices;  12,  provinces  and  de- 
partments; 13,  dwellings;  14,  ships;  15,  vehi- 
cles; 16,  kine  and  horses;  17,  treaanres;  18, 
scents  and  drugs;  19,  lamps,  &c.:  20,  woven 
fabrics;  21,  clothing;  22,  ntenals,  weapons, 
instruments  of  punishment  &c. ;  23,  household 
utensils;  34,  eating  and  drinkiiag;  25,  grain; 
36,  fruits;  37,  vegetables;  28,  winged  tribe; 
39,  hairy  tribe;  80,- scaly  tribe;  31,  insects^ 
33,  trees  and  plants.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
prepared  at  the  command  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cesses. The  Shinseii  Jikio  ia  a  dictionary  of 
Chinese  characters,  arranged  according  fo  the 
radicals,  with  the  Chinese  pronunciation  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  spelling  called  hansetuv. 
(Jan  tBteh),  and  the  Japanese  equivalents,  com- 
pleted by  the  priest  Shojin  in  892.  Only  one 
volume  remains  out  of  twelve.  At  the  end 
there  are  ooUeelions  of  double  characters  and 
onomatapteiffl.  As  a  general  rale,  however, 
the  Japanese  have  contented  themselves  with 
reprinting  the  best  known  Chinese  dictionaries, 
such-  as  the  Tii-pien,  Kanghi's  great  lexicon, 
and  the  Wache-yiin-iuy.  (JE  these  the  first  has 
also  been  translated  into  Japanese.  There  is  a 
useful  dictionary  in  two  volumes  called  Shinao 
Jihiki,  with  the  Chinese  characters  in  the 
square  and  cursive  forms,  and  the  Japanese 
equivalents  in  hiragana.  Dictionaries  of  the 
Japanese  language  came  to  be  made  only  after 
therevival  of learningin the  ]7fh century.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  Mhon  SJiaJewmei  (1699), 
by  Eiubara  Tokushin  (lfi30-l  714),  in  winch  an 
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attempt  ia  made  to  give  the  etymolo^ea  of 
words,  arranged  under  23  categories.  The 
Toga,  by  Arai  Hakuseki  (165r-ir23),  is  an  ety- 
molopcal  and  explanatory  dictionary  of  Japa- 
nese words,  in.  20  booka,  arranged  according  to 
categories.  The  author  haa  abet^ned  from  at- 
tempting to  give  any  derivations  of  whinh  he 
did  not  feel  snffldently  certain.  The  most  val- 
uable dictionary  of  Uie  Japanese  language  is 
the  Wakan  Shiori  of  Tanigawa  Shisei,  who 
flonrished  during  the  latt«r  part  of  the  16th 
century.  The  first  portion  (46  toIs.)  contains 
about  18,000  words,  among  which  are  to  be 
found  the  greater  part  of  those  which  occur 
in  the  ancient  literature,  with  examples.  The 
geoond  portion  (30  vcda.)  contains  about  12,000 
words,  many  of  which  are  of  Chinese  oripn. 
A  third  part  was  promised,  but  has  never  been 
published.  The  arrangement  is  according  to 
the  BO  sounds,  which  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  arrangement  according  to  categories 
The  Oagen  Shuran  (31  vols.,  of  which  only  S 
have  been  printed),  by  Ishiiawa  Masamochi, 
is  a  dictionaiy  of  Japanese  words,  with  multi- 
tudinous examples,  but  few  etymologies  or  ex- 
planations. In  'iwl%  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  miltado's  government  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  g^ntic  dictionary,  which 
was  to  contiun  all  the  words  in  use  from  the 
earliest  periods  down  to  the  present,  with  ex- 
amples. Only  6  volumes,  cont^ning  the  words 
banning  wiUi  A,  have  appeared  as  yet,  and  it 
is  feared  that  the  project  has  been  abandoned. 
The  Wakan  Qorui  0»etgupoahia,  in  13  volumes, 
is  an  excellent  dictionary  of  Japanese  words 
with  their  corresponding  Chinese  characters,  ar- 
ranged first  by  categories,  and  then  accordii^ 
to  the  iroha;  hnt  it  contains  neither  defini- 
tions nor  derivations.  Owing  to  the  Japanese 
generally  writing  their  own  ijaiguage  wifli  Chi- 
nese characters,  using  the  k/ma  only  for  termi- 
nations and  particles,  they  have  as  a  genera! 
rule  been  always  very  ignorant  of  spelling. 
Tiie  earliest  attempt  at  rectifying  the  mistakes 
which  were  committed  by  those  who  used  the 
iana,  chiefly  for  writing  poetry,  was  the  Enma- 
moji-tiuiai,  by  Gioa,  founded  on  the  spelling 
of  Teika  Eio.  A  fuller  edition  of  this  was  pub- 
lished in  1666  by  Arakida  Koriaki,  under  the 
tit]e  of  Siiiji  KaModmt&ai.  Neither  of  these 
works  is  a  trustworthy. ^de.  Keiohiu  (1640- 
1701)  compiled  the  Waji  Shorantho  (B  vols.), 
a  gelling  book,  with  examples  from  the  Eih- 
IcomaM,  KujiM,  Koji&i,  Manyoshiu,  and  other 
classical  writings.  The  Wa^i  TsweWho,  in  8 
volumes,  is  an  attack  on  the  last  named  book, 
by  Tachibana  Narikazu.  The  Kogentei  (1765), 
by  Katori  Nahiko,  is  an  alphabetically  arranged 
list  of  words  showing  the  correct  ancient  spell- 
ing. It  is  considered  a  very  good  authority 
on  the  subject.  The  /ton  hana  dtulai  by  Mo 
toon  Normaga,  treats  of  the  proper  spellmg 
of  the  pronunciation  of  Ohmcse  characters  a 
subject  about  which  there  seems  to  be  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  scholars  Tlie 
Knnji   'imcnlo   bv  the  same  authir  diacussci 
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the  ori^n  of  the  iara-on,  go-on,  and  to-on.  Hi- 
rata  Atsutane's  Kosfd  Honji  Eio  (4  vols.)  is  a 
most  elaborate  treatise  on  the  sounds  of  the 
Japanese  langui^,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
transformation  which  they  undergo.  The  Do- 
hurt  T^uko  (4  vols.),  by  Aral  Hakuseki,  is  a  val- 
uable work  on  the  origin  of  Chinese  characters 
and  the  two  hana.  The  Watahu  Yorei,  \iy 
Daaai  Shuntai,  is  a  similar  work.  A  large  num- 
ber of  grammatical  works  have  been  the  result 
of  the  great  impulse  given  to  Japanese  studies 
by  the  revival  of  learning,  chiefly  produced 
Mnce  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  As- 
ton's  "Grammar  of  the  Written  Language" 
contains  a  pretty  complete  Ust  of  the  more  im- 
portant writings  of  this  class.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  efforia  of  native  grammarians 
do  not  go  beyond  the  accidence  of  the  language. 
SII.  TopoGEAPHY.  IntheyearTISorderswere 
despatched  to  the  governors  of  all  the  provinces 
to  give  lucky  names  to  the  departments  and 
villages,  and  to  record  the  names  of  the  metals, 
plants,  trees,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  insects 
produced  in  each  department ;  the  quaUty  of 
the  land,  whether  fertile  or  otherwise ;  the 
oripn  of  the  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  plains, 
and  moors ;  and  the  local  legends.  The  last 
volume  was  completed  in  73i.  It  is  a  constant 
subject  of  regret  with  Japanese  scholars  that 
so  much  of  this  great  work  should  have  perished, 
for  out  of  66  volumes,  only  the  volume  on  Id- 
zumo  and  fragments  of  44  others  have  survived 
the  ravages  of  timfe  and  civil  war.  From  this 
time  lip  to  the  16th  century  the  subject"  seems 
to  have  been  completely  neglected.  About 
1580  was  produced  the  Nikon  Eohahun  Ei,  in 
10  books,  by  an  unknown  author;  it  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  productions  of  each  province,  with 
maps.  KaiharaTokushin  compiled  a  "History 
of  the  Province  of  Cbikuzen"  {GhiJeuzen,  no 
Euni  Shohu  Fadoki),  in  28  books,  and  "  Trav- 
els in  various  Provinces"  {Shoshia  Meguri,  7 
vols.).  Other  works  of  this  class  are  Ycthiv, 
Ikehi,  in  10  books,  by  Kurokawa  I>oyu,  a  his- 
tory of  Yamashiro  in  the  Chinese  language 
(1684);  Sanehm  Meisehishi,  by  Hakuye,  a  de- 
scription of  Yamashiro  (25  vols.,  1702) ;  Yama- 
shiro Mejahoski,  compiled  from  713  works,  all 
of  which  are  quoted  literally  (80  vols,  and  13 
maps,  1705) ;  Yamashiroehi  (9  vols.),  Yamato- 
shi  (7  vols.),  Kowachiski  (8  vols.),  Idsurrmhi 
(2  vols.),  and  Setsveki  (i  vols.),  by  Nabikawa 
Hagashi,  early  in  the  18th  century;  Yamato 
MeuAkoi  by  Hayashi  So;yn  (15  vols.,  1681); 
SeUuyo  Oundan^  a,  description  of  Setsu,  by 
Okada  Keishi  (17  vols.,  1698) ;  Shin»m  Eama- 
imrasM,  by  order  of  the  second  prince  of 
Mito  (13  vols.,  1685) ;  Dankaiski,  a  descrip- 
tion of  Omi,  with  local  legends,  by  an  unknown 
author ;  and  the  Shinano  Gh%meiko,  a  history 
of  the  province  of  Shinano,  by  Toshizawa  Ko- 
ken  (3  vols.).  Besides  these  more  serious  works, 
there  is  a  Im'ge  class  of  illustrated  topographical 
works  of  a  popular  nature,  such  as  the  Toiai- 
do  Mcishoasuye,  Nikkozanshi,  Eiso  Meiiho- 
dzuye,  Yedo  MeWko,  Eioto  Meinlio,  Eii  Meisha, 
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and  he  Sangu  Mdshodsuye,  which  are  in  gen- 
eral repute  for  their  acenraey  and  the  excellent 
wood  engravings  in  whicli  they  abound.    XIII. 

LiTBGiTUEE    OP    TBB    ShIBTO    RlLIQIOIi,        The 

best  sources  of  the  stndj  of  pure  Sliinto  are 
the  Sojiii,  the  Nihongi.,  and  tie  Norito,  al- 
ready mentioned,  with  the  works  of  MotoOri 
Norinaga  and  Hirata  Atsutane  on  the  same 
subject.  The  Ecjikiden  oi  tlie  first  is  a  monu- 
ment of  learning  and  industry ;  it  contains  the 
Naoii  no  MUama,  or  "  Spirit  of  Good,"  a  sum- 
mary of  Motoori's  riew.  This  having  been 
attacked  bj  an  anonymous  anthor  in  the  Maga 
no  Sire,  be  replied  (o  his  antagonist  in  the  Kuzu- 
hana,  with  further  developments  of  his  posi- 
tion, namely,  that  mankind  are  bom  with  a 
capacity  for  distinguishing  right  from  wrong, 
the  test  of  which  is  the  wUl  of  the  mikado,  and 
^hat  the  Chinese  system  of  morals,  which  is  an 
invention  of  immoral  men  for  an  immoral  age, 
has  corrupted  the  original  perfection  of  tiie 
Japanese  neart.  The  SenMo-jin  ("  The  Mad- 
man Fettered  ")  is  a  polemic  against  the  author 
of  a  book  caDcMl  Shoko  Satta,  who  had  main- 
tained that  the  age  of  the  gods  was  a  barba- 
rous age,  and  had  sjjoken  dispai'agingly  of  the 
mikados.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  mneh  acuteness 
and  erudition  as  MotoSri  possessed  should 
have  been  thrown  away  in  defending  views 
of  which  the  logical  eflect  wpnld  be  to  en- 
slave the  whole  Japanese  nation.  His  Jindai 
Shogo  is  the  mytliologioai  part  of  the  K<^iki, 
with  additions  from  Ibe  Nihmgi,  in  a  mixture 
of  Chinese  characters  and  kana,  with  kana 
at  the  side,  for  the  use  of  the  young.  The 
Rekicko  ShosM-lcaiXa  a  collection  of  the  speeches 
and  proclamaUona  of  the  eariy  mikados,  with 
B,  commentary,  which  from  his  point  of  view 
are  part  of  the  sources  of  Shinto.  Mabuchi  had 
already  explained  the  liturgies  in  his  Norito- 
iai  and  2^orito-ko.  Hirata  Atsutane  followed 
MotoOri'a  lead  with  the  EoaM  Seibwa,  which 
presents  the  whole  of  the  mythylogical  books 
worked  up  into  a  continuous  and  consistent 
form,  and  he  added  a  commentary  in  100  vol- 
umes, entitled  Eoahiden.  This  work  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  almost  painful  elaboratioa  of 
details,  both  mythological  and  philologies,  but 
is  of  great  value  to  the  student.  In  nia  Zohu. 
Shinto  Tail  (4  vols.)  Hirata  has  ^ven  an  ac- 
connt  of  the  various  sects  of  corrupt  Shintoists, 
which  number  15  or  16.  Besides  the  works 
of  these  men,  there  are  certain  collections  of 
aacient  Shinto  books  which  are  still  considered 
orthodoi.  The  earliest  is  the  Shinto  Gabmho, 
containing  five  separate  works:  1.  Yamato- 
Mme  no  Seiii,  said  to  have  been  composed  in 
the  reien  of  Temmn  Tenno  (6T2-'86),  and  af- 
terward enlarged  in  that  of  Tenchi  (765-'70). 
This  princess  was  in  the  year  30  B.  C.  appointed 
guardian  of  the  sacred  emblems  of  Tensho- 
kodaijin,  with  which  she  travelled  about  in 
order  to  find  a  location  for  them.  In  4  B.  0. 
she  settled  down  in.  lae,  and  is  said  to  have 
lived  about  400  years  after  this.  2.  GocMma 
Shidaiii,  an  account  of  the  establishment  of 


the  two  temples  at  Isc ;  date  of  composition 
unknown.  3.  Go  cMnza  HonM,  an  account  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Geku,  ascribed  to  the 
re^  of  Keitei  Tenno  (S07-'31).  4.  GocMmm 
DenH,  a  work  similar  to  the  second,  sdd  to 
date  from  the  reign  of  Yuriakn  (457-70).  5. 
Hoki  Eonki,  an  account  of  the  manufacture 
erf  the  divine  emblems,  composed  in  the  reign 
of  Shomn  Tenno  (Te8-'49).  There  is  a  com- 
mentary  on  these  five  works  entitled  Shinto 
Gobualtoth),  by  Okada  Masanori  (1731).  The 
Daijin-gu  Giskikieho  (804)  describes  tlie  cere- 
monial at  thesetwo  temples  throughout  the  year. 
The  Tencki  Reiki  no  Ko,  in  18  books,  contains 
a  mixture  of  Buddhism  and  Shinto ;  it  is  as- 
cribed by  some  to  Shotoku  Taishi,  by  oth- 
ers to  Kobo  Daishi,  who  invented  what  is 
known  as  the  Riobu  Shinto,  a  harmony  of 
that  religion  and  Buddhism.  This  work,  and 
two  others  of  the  same  nature,  the  Jim- 
hetauki  and  Tminho&i,  are  now  asserted  to  be 
modem  forgeries  by  Buddhist  priests.  The 
Kogo»hmi,  by  Imube  no  Hironari  (807),  pro- 


been  recorded  in  any  of  the  earlier  books; 
but  the  author's  main  object  was  to  prove  the 
descent  of  his  own  family  from  the  gods. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  is  of  great  value,  and 
was  largely  used  by  Hirata  in  compiling  the 
Koshi  Beilvji.  The  Yuiitau  Shinto  Mioho 
Yoskiu  (3  vols.)  is  a  work  designed  to  prove 
that  Shinto  and  Buddhism  are  identical  in 
their  essence.  The  majority  of  treatises  on 
Shinto  prior  to  the  17th  century  maintained 
this  view.  An  exception  is  the  GengensMu 
(8  vols.),  by  Kitabatafce  Obikafasa.  It  treats 
of  the  oripn  of  the  world,  of  the  coming  into 
existence  of  the  two  races  of  gods,  the  heavenly 
and  the  terrestrial,  the  creation  of  Japan,  the 
delivery  of  the  sacred  emblems  by  the  sun 
goddess  to  ber  grandson  before  his  descent 
upon  earth,  the  foundation  of  the  temples  of 
Ise,  and  other  articles  of  the  Shinto  fath.  The 
^fmu-issha  Ki  is  an  account  of  31  principal 
Shinto  temples,  by  Fujiwara  no  Korechita 
(Gidosanshi,  978-1010).  The  Eoro  Kojitsuden. 
contains  information  about  the  ceremonial  at 
the  temples  of  Ise,  the  old  costumes  preserved 
therein,  the  messengers  of  the  gods  (the  fox, 
crow,  common  cock,  serpents),  &c.  These 
two  works  are  also  considered  good  sources  of 
information  by  rigid  Shintoists.  The  Shinto 
Shiw  (8  vols.)  is  one  of  those  now  condemned 
on  account  of  its  confosing  the  two  reli^ons ; 
it  treats  of  the  ori^n  of  Shinto,  the  gods  of 
Hachiman,  Shinto  archways  {tarii),  &c.,  and 
gives  a  list  of  the  Shinto  gods  in  vaiious  prov- 
inces who  were  disguised  under  Buddhistic 
names.  The  Riobit  Shinto  Koketsuiho,  by 
Minamoto  no  Yoshiyasu  (6  vols.,  1716),  is  a 
defence  of  the  seet  called  Riobu  against  those 
who  maintain  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Yui- 
itsu,  the  latter  being  infected  with  Oonfndan- 
ist  doctrines.  The  Shinto  Miomohi  Ruijiwho 
(6  vols.,  1699)  is  adescription  of  the  accessories 
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of  Shinto  worship,  sueli  as  robes  and  utensils, 
and  the  functions  of  the  ministers,  by  Watarae 
no  Nohujoshi.  The  Honeho  Jinjaio,  hj  Ha- 
yashi  DoaMn  (6  vols.),  contains  tho  names  of 
all  the  chief  Shinto  temples  and  of  the  gods 
worshipped  therein;  it  is  considered  a  good 
authority  on  these  matters.  The  MagoM,  in  one 
volume,  describes  burial  according  to  Shinto 
rites.  In  the  Jiimihtt  Eon,  Kenko  Hoshi  has 
shown  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  flesh  of 
wild  boars  and  deer  should  not  be  ofEered  up 
to  the  gods,  and  that  down  to  tiie  reign  of 
Seiwa  Tenno  (SSS-'Te)  such  meats  ordinarily 
formed  part  of  the  mikado's  own  diet.  It 
was  owing  to  the  influence  of  Buddhism  that 
they  came  in  the  middle  ages  to  be  looked  upon 
as  forbidden  food.  The  Hakatomi  no  Sarai  is 
a  litui^j-  ascribed  to  Tokiwa  no  0-murajl  (mid- 
dle of  the  6th  century) ;  hnt  Nobnjoshi  and 
Suiga  (the  latter  of  whom  has  given  his  name 
to  a  separate  foi'm  of  Shinto)  assign  it  to 
Amenotaneko  no  Mikoto,  a  pereon  belonging 
to  the  mythological  ^e.  However  this  may 
be,  it  seems  to  have  received  its  present  form 
in  the  reign  of  Mommu  Tenno  (698-707).  To 
Tokiwa  no  0-muraJi  is  also  aBcribed  ihaEoJchm- 
ahajo  no  Marai,  a  work  which  is  repudiated 
by  the  pure  Shintoists  as  bearing  the  distinct 
traces  of  Buddhist  influence.  XIV.  Buddhisx 
Literature.  Buddhism  flrst  gained  a  sure 
footing  in  Japan  in  the  reign  of  the  empress 
Suiko  (683-828),  and  the  whole  canon  has 
been  imported  at  various  times  and  reprinted. 
The  native  works  on  Buddhism  in  the  Japa- 
nese vernacular  are  not  very  important.  The 
Shaae^Uhiu  (10  vols.,  1279)  is  a  book  on  mor- 
als by  the  priest  Mujiu,  in  which  he  endea- 
vors to  moke  his  subject  more  palatable  to 
the  vulgar  taste  by  introducing^  funny  stories. 
This  is  a  general  characteristic  of  Buddhist 
teaching  in  Japan.  The  HouMmMu^  by  Eamo 
no  Chomei,  is  a  collection  o£  stories  of  converts. 
The  Bamiliu  Kanasho  (7  vols.),  by  Koa  Shonin 
of  the  Jodo  sect  (1265-1345),  consists  of  three 
works  entitled  Eiraei  Honguansho,  Saiyo- 
»ho,  and  Fushi  Soioiho.  Most  of  the  Japa- 
nese Buddhist  hteratore,  of  which  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity,  is  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, and  tiierefore  not  easily  accessible. 
The  Shingahu  Michi  no  Hanaehi,  Kiuo  Sowa, 
and  Teihima  Bovia  are  collections  of  sermons 
bypriests  who  belong  to  a  modern  eclectic  sect, 
which  professes  to  derive  its  doctrines  from 
Confucianism,  Shinto,  and  Buddhism.  Three 
of  Eiuo's  sermons  have  been  translated  by  A. 
B.  Mitford  ("Tales  of  Old  Japan,"  London, 
1871).  XV.  MoDEES  FioTioK.  This  is  divided 
into  three  classes :  ieaaka  icn,  which  may  he 
called  standard  novels;  ninjo  Bora,  or  novels 
of  an  erotic  cast ;  and  iiMn  soeM,  which  are 
popular  romances  printed  in  the  hiragana,  and 
form  the  chief  reading  of  women.  The  most 
famous  author  of  the  first  kind  of  fiction  is 
Bakin.  His  works  are  20  in  number,  ranging 
from  5.  to  40  volumes  each,  Bakin  was  a  man 
of  great  learning,  and  his  style  is  almost  classi- 


cal. Among  the  ninjo  hon  the  most  celebrated 
are  the  Hiza  Kurige  (90  vols.),  containing  the 
history  of  the  travels  of  Yajirobei  and  Kida- 
hachi,  and  the  Mitawo  Tauge  no  Oguehi  (9 
vols.),  by  Jippensha  Ikku ;  and  the  Mumime 
Selsuyo,  which  describes  the  love  of  Kosan 
and  Ilingoro,  with  its  tragical  ending,  by 
Kioknsanjin.  Kiuti  Tanehiko  wrote  the 
IwiM  Qenji  (76  vols.)  and  IroMbunko  (45 
vols.),  belonging  to  tl^  class  of  huaa  xoihi.  A 
short  romance  by  the  same  author,  entitled 
Ukiffo  Sohumai  Biaiit,  has  been  twice  mis- 
translated, into  German  by  A.  Pfitzmaier 
(1840),  and  into  EngUsh  by  S.  C.  Malan  (1871). 
To  the  class  of  i^eaaka  hon  may  be  added 
such  works  as  the  Yqfa  Kogiden  (10  vols.), 
the-  Tehon  Chiuahingura  (20  vols,),  the  Yehon 
Sangoku  Yofuden  (15  vols.),  the  Yehon  Eo- 
kamden  (10  vols.),  and  the  Honeho  Kiuakiku 
Dandmye  (5  vols.);  all  of  which,  though 
purporting  to  be  founded  on  historical  facts, 
are  in  redity  pure  romances.  XVL  Mibcbi- 
LANEOfS  IjTERATnKK.  There  are  many  works 
which  cannot  be  classed  under  any  of  the  fore- 
going categories,  and  the  Japanese  therefore 
mass  them  t<^ther  in  their  library  catalogues 
under  this  heading.  The  following  are  the 
principal  hibliograpbieal  works  on  the  native 
literature :  Hcncko  Shojaku  Moharoku  (1  vol., 
1394);  Nihon  Shojakko  (1  vol.),  by  Hayashi 
Doshin,  conttuning  notices  of  120  works  by 
diflerent  authors  from  the  earliest  times ;  Wa- 
kan  ShojakJco  (5  vols.,  1702),  by  Kojima  Soi, 
a  list  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  books  printed 
in  Japan  between  1595  and  1702,  pving  the 
authors' names,  and  notices  of  the  contents; 
Bengi  Sko  Mokuroiu  (8  vols.),  on  books  with 
the  same  title,  books  with  two  titles,  and  those 
which  only  e^iist  in  manuscript,  and  containing 
various  other  information  for  the  book  hunter ; 
Borui  Shojaku  Mokvroka  Ta-ken  (13  vols., 
1801),  containing  lists  of  books  print«d  in 
Japan,  beginning  with  those  engraved  by  Muso 
Eokushi  (12T6-1861),  and  ending  with  the 
period  Meiwa  (1764-'7);  Kohucko  Shomoku  (3 
vols.,  1787),  containing  the  titles  of  books  ar- 
ranged under  different  headings,  partly  chrono- 
logically and  partiy  according  to  the  iroha; 
Wakan  Gunsho  Sakuiha  Mokuroku  (4  vols.), 
containing  the  names  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
authors  and  their  works,  beginning  for  the 
latter  with  the  period  Yoro  {717-'28),  and  end- 
ing with  Enansei  (17B9-1808);  and  Eindai 
Meika  Ch<^utgu  Mokuroku  (1811),  contdning 
the  works  of  the  most  famous  authors  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  aiTanged  according  to 
the  iroha.  The  Wakan  SaneoMzuye  is  a  cy- 
elopffidia  in  105  books,  each  of  which  treats 
of  a  separate  class  of  subject^  with  an  index 
arranged  according  to  the  iroha.  The  Teijo 
Zakht,  in  16  books,  is  a  work  of  the  same  na- 
ture, arranged  in  categories,  but  extending 
over  a  narrower  field.  Being  written  in  the 
Japanese  language,  it  is  more  useful  to  stu- 
denfca  than  the  Sanmidiuye.  The  author  was 
Ise  Sadatake,  and  it  was  published  after  his 
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death  in  1843.  The  Gioku  SehizimU  (1848), 
and  its  supplement  (1848J,  in  20  volumes,  ty 
Kurihara  Nobuniitflu,  contain  mnoh  antiqua- 
rian information  not  to  be  fonnd  elsewhere, 
'^e  Shhiho  JiuMu  is  a  magnificent  collection 
of  engravings  of  antique  objects,  in  80  folio 
volnmes,  flxranged  under  the  following  head- 
ings :  copper  utensils,  seals,  inkstones,  musical 
instruments,  armor,  saddlery,  swords,  bows  and 
arrows,  flags,  inscription^on  bells  and  on  tomb- 
stones, pictures,  ana  autographs.  Th^SMncho 
(6  Tols.),  Momhiu,  Saiizm  Tawia  (5  vols.),  and 
Inaka  Gkawa  (5  vols.)  are  collections  of  mod- 
em tales.  The  Sozan  Gkomon  KUhiu  is  a 
work  on  ordinary  Japanese  superstitions.  The 
Honclui  Ei^en  (10  vols.,  1714),  by  Izawa 
Tfagahide,  and  Kotowaza-guaa  (7  vols.,  1700), 
by  Kaibara  Koki,  are  collections  of  proverbs 
and  common  sayings,  with  explanations  and 
derivations.  The  WajUM  and  Eanjuhi  (6 
vols.),  by  Kfubara  Koko  (169T),  are  works  of 
reference  for  the  introduction  of  inventions, 
the  origin  of  customs,  &o.,  in  Japan  and 
China  respectively.  The  ZohuBeUu-ben  (1715 
-'22),  by  Izawa  Nagahide,  which  with  its  sup- 
plements extends  to  61  volnmes,  is  a  work 
on  popular  errors  with  respect  to  mikados, 
princes,  nobles,  samurai,  women,  priests,  mod- 
ern times,  houses,  topography,  persons,  of- 
fices, arts  and  aocomplidimeuta,  books,  uten- 
sils, music,  pieturea,  seasons  of  the  year. 
Buddhism,  plants  and  trees,  animals,  fishes, 
and  insects.  Most  worthy  also  of  notice  is  the 
collection  of  rare  books  formed  by  Hanawa 
Hokiiohi  (1746-1821),  contwning  636  separate 
works  in  530  volumes.  These  consist  of  works 
connected  with  the  Shinto  religion  (28),  history 
of  the  mikados  (15),  appointments  of  officials 
(16),  genealogies  (4),  biographies  (6),  offices 
(5),  laws  (4),  court  ceremonies  (35),  costumes 
(10),  prose  (16),  letters  (8),  Japanese  poetry 
(16),  romances  (13),  diaries  (7),  travels  (14), 
music  (12),  foot  ball  (3),  hawking  (2),  games 
(6),  eating  and  drinking  (5),  wars  (80),  history 
of  the  military  class  (26),  Buddhism  (21)_,  aud 
miscellaneous  (84).  Hanawa  restricted  his  la- 
bors to  works  of  not  over  three  books  each. 
Thirty  years  were  occupied  in  collating  manu- 
scripts and  in  the  engraving  of  the  blocks, 
which  number  about  40,000,  and  the  cost  was 
over  $10,000.  In  addition  to  the  collections 
already  printed,  he  got  together  about  as  many 
more  books,  making  a  total  of  about  1,300.  So 
great  a  work  was  perhaps  never  achieved  be- 
fore by  any  private  imfividual,  under  similar 
nitoum  stances.  He  was  blind  from  infancy. — 
The  history  of  Japanese  literature  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  periods.  The  first  will  com- 
mence far  back  in  the  age  whick  preceded  the 
introduction  of  Ohinese  literature  and  writing, 
and  extend  down  to  the  end  of  the  9th  century 
A.  D.  During  this  period  the  only  purely  Jap- 
anese literature  consisted  of  poetry  and  sacred 
Ittnrgies,'  the  Chinese  language  being  adopted 
as  the  vehicle  of  all  other  forms.  The  beginning 
of  the  second  period  is  marked  by  the  preface 
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to  the  KoMnahiu,  and  ends  with  the  later  ro- 
mances, extending  thus  from  the  early  years  of 
the  lOtli  to  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  This 
is  the  age  of  classical  prose.  The  Tsuredzure- 
ffusa,  though  composed  in  the  14th  century  after 
earlier  models,  belongs  properly  to  this  period. 
Tip  to  this  time  learning  was  confined  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  court.  During  the 
14th,  16th,  and  16th  centuries  the  domination 
of  the  military  class  put  an  efiectual  stop  to  its 
cultivation  except  by  a  few  priests.  This  was 
the  dark  £^  of  Japan.  With  the  17th  century 
begins  the  fourth  and  modem  period  of  gen- 
erid  culture,  inaugurated  by  lyeyasu,  the  first 
of  the  Tokugawa  shognns,  who,  after  firmly 
establishing  the  power  of  his  family,  and  re- 
ducing the  other  military  chiefs  to  the  position 
of  vassals,  devoted  his  later  years  to  collecting 
manuscripts.  Though  the  art  of  printing  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  in  the  13th  century,  it 
had  not  yet  been  turned  to  much  use,  and  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  books  by  its  aid  dates 
from  his  time.  Chinese  Kterature  began  to  be 
ardently  cultivated  by  a  succesfnon  of  scholars, 
of  whom  Uayashi  Bazan  (also  called  Doshin, 
1583-1657)  and  Ishikawa  Jozan  (1583-1672) 
were  the  earliest.  Among  their  successors  the 
most  distinguished  were  Hayashi  Shunsa  (1 61 8- 
'80),  Hayashi  Shuntoku  (1624-'ei),  Nakaye 
Tojin  (1608-'48),  YamaaaM  Ansai  (1618-'82), 
who  under  his  other  name  of  Suiga  is  known 
as  the  founder  of  a  separate  school  of  Shinto, 
KumazawaBanzan  (161 9-'91),ltoJin3ai  (1627- 
1705),  Nakamura  Tekisai  (1629-1703),  KiubMa 
Tokusbin  (1630-1T14),  Aral  Hakuseki  (165T- 
1725),  Ogiu  Sorai  (1666-1728),  Miwa  Shissai 
(1669-1744),  Ito  Togai  (1670-1736),  DazM 
Shunts  (1680-1747),  Hattori  Nanknaku  (1683 
-1759),  Audo  Toyu  (1683-1719),  Yamagata 
Shiunan  (1687-1762),  Hirano  Kmkua  (1688- 
1782),  Usami  Junsui  (1710-76),  and  Eta  Sanyo 
(1780-1832).  These  writers  all  belong  to  the  . 
class  called  jivMha,  or  Chinese  scholars,  bnt 
they  also  wrote  in  the  Japanese  language. 
Arai  Hakuseki's  TohuRi-Yoron,  Toga,  Gcgi- 
Tiahu,  KosM-tm,  Seiyo  Kibun,  Sawart  Igen, 
and  Seiyo  DsuseUu,  Sorai's  Seidan  and  Kemai- 
Toii,  and  Dazai's  JCeizai-roIm,  are  all  works  of 
great  merit  in  the  vernacular.  Sorm  als«  did 
great  service  by  translating  Chinese  standard 
works,  not  the  least  important  of  which  is  the 
penal  code  of  the  Mrae  dynasty.  About  the 
same  time  the  ancient  literature  of  Japan  be- 
gan to  be  studied  with  great  attention  by  men 
who  received  little  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  shoguns.  The  leaders  in  this 
movement  were  the  priest  Keichin  (1640-1701), 
Shimokawabe  Chorin  (1022-'84),  and  Kada- 
no  Adzumamaro  (1669-1786),  the  last  of  whom 
may  be  fdrly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
modem  school  of  pure  Shinto.  Keichiu  is  thti 
first  who  made  any  real  progress  in  interpret- 
ing the  ancient  poems  of  the  MaayoeMa,  but 
he  made  no  original  contributions  to  the  liter- 
ature of  his  country.  To  these  men  succeeded 
Kamo  no  Mabuchi,  whose  commentaries  on 
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the  ManyosMu,  on  the  Jforilo,  and  (he  Ise 
Menogatwri,  and  lexicon  of  Mahura-hotoha 
(entitled  Kuanji-Jco),  are  moat  valuable.  His 
original  works  are  the  Niimamabi,  on  the  stndy 
of  Japanese  Jiteratpre,  and  Tarious  archwologi- 
cal  essSTB.  From  hia  time  the  study  of  Shinto 
and  plulology  went  on  hand  in  hand  under  the 
name  of  Jsoku-gafou,  "national  learning,"  in 
aniathesis  to  kan-gahu,  "Chinese  learning." 
Uabuchi'a  mantle  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  Mo- 
to6ri  Iforinaga  (1730-1801),  whose  greatest 
work  is  the  compientary  on  the  K<yiM,  already 
mentioned.  His  original  contiibntions  to  liter- 
ature are ;  the  Oiojiu-gaigen,  against  the  Chi- 
nese philosopliy;  the  Jmna-J^hige,  a  work 
on  the  philosophy  of  govemnient,  written  for 
the  prince  of  Kishiu ;  me  Uiyama-bumi,  a  trea- 
tise on  the  art  of  study,  with  special  reference 
to  Shinto;  the  Tama-aToo'e^  an  essay  on  the 
faulty  composition  of  common  writers;  the 
Tama  no  Oguahi,  a  critical  work  on  the  Qenji 
Miyaogatwri ;  and  the  Tama^hattwma,  a  collec- 
tion of  miscetlaneons  papers,  which  contains 
some  interesting  fragments  of  autobiography. 
His  style  is  a  model  c^  clearness  and  ease,  and 
shows  what  the  Japanese  language  might  have 
become  if  it  had  not  been  deformed  by  the  in- 
trodnction  of  Oliinese  words  and  idioms.  That 
of  Mabnchi,  on  the  other  hand,  though  equally 
correct,  is  pdnful  on  account  of  his  close  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  clasMC  literature,  which  is 
not  a  convenient  medium  for  ai^ument.  Mo- 
toOri  was  succeeded  as  the  leader  of  modem 
Shintoisni  by  Hirata  Atsutane  (1776-1843), 
whose  principal  writings  have  nireadj  been 
named.  ITis  Skutsurjo  Shogo  (7  vols.)  ia  an 
extremely  amusing  attack  upon  Buddhism, 
written  in  a  style  closely  approaching  the  col- 
loquial, a  style  which  if  it  were  universally 
adopted  would  be  an  immense  relief  to  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  the  Japanese ;  for  the  aHl- 
itj^  to  translate  thought  into  the  literary  style 
requires  years  of  patient  study  to  acquire,  and 
is  a  barrier  to  all  freedom  of  expression.  Other 
writers  of  the  same  school  as  these  men  are 
Fujitani  Naiiakira  (1736-76),  Ozawa  Koan 
(1733-1801X  Kato  Chikage  (1734^1808),  Tachi- 
banaTsuneki(170^'6a),MiirataHarTimi(174fi^ 
1811),  Arakida  Hisaoye  (1746-1804),  Katori 
Kahiko  (1728-'82),  MotoOri  Haruniwa  (1763- 
1828),  Ozaki  Maaayodii  a752-1827),  Hashimo- 
to Keirio  (1760-1808),  and  Shimidzu  Hamaomi 
(1776-1834).  Most,  of  them  confined  their  ef- 
forts to  poetry,  but  Fujitani  is  known  as  the 
auliior  oi  two  celebrated  works  on  grammar, 
the  Apui-iko  and  the  Kamihi^ho.  Motoon 
Haruniwa  produced  the  Kotoba  no  TaeMmata, 
a  valuable  treatise  on  the  Japanese  verb  Oza- 
ki  Masayoshi  is  the  author  of  the  Hiahuntn 
ihiu  Mitoyo-gatari,  which,  besides  espianations 
of  the  poems  in  that  collection,  toutams  a 
large  number  of  biographical  notices  of  emi 
nent  persons  of  the  second  age  of  hteritnre, 
written  in  the  very  best  style. — Of  contenvpo 
rary  Japanese  literature  little  is  to  be  said  The 
20  years- following  1853  have  been  a  period  of 
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political  disturbance  and  of  the  influx  of  Euro- 
pean ideas;  and  ori^nal  composition  has  been 
abandoned  for  translations  of  foreign  elemen- 
tary works,  chiefly  on  scientific  subjects. 
Translations  of  such  works  as  SmUes's  "Self- 
Help"  and  Mill's  "Essay  on  Liberty"  have 
found  an  immense  sale.  Together  with  this 
rage  for  foreign  books  has  grown  up  a  corrupt 
literary  dialect,  formed  on  Japanese  word-for- 
woi'd  translations  of  the  Chinese,  which  bids 
fdr  to  become  permanent,  in  spite  of  its  awk- 
ward inelegance. 

JIPII!  CLOVER  {Leipedeza  striata),  a  plant 
indigenous  to  China  and  Japan,  a  few  speci- 
mens of  which  were  noticed  by  botanists  in  the 
southern,  states  before  1860,  but  which  has  since 
^read  with  such  vigor  as  to  kill  out  Bermuda 
grass  and  other  plants  considered  difficult  to 
extirpate.  It  has  received  various  names,  such 
as  "  littie  wild  clover  "  and  "  Japan  pea,"  but 
it  is  most  generally  known  as  Japan  clover.    It 


belongs  to  the  hedyiarem,  in  a  difEereat  tribe 
of  the  family  Qegumino»<p)  from  clover.  The 
plant  is  a  perennial,  a. foot  or  more  high, 
not  very  abundantly  furnished  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which  are  borne  single 
inconspicuous  flowers,  each  of  which  is  follow- 
ed by  a  small  one-seeded  pod.  Southern  agri- 
culturists difier  as  to  the  value  of  this  plant, 
but  as  it  is  liked  by  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  will 
grow  in  soil  too  poor  to  produce  any  other  for- 
age, the  weight  of  testimony  is  in  its  favor.  It 
seems  to  come  in  almost  everywhere  without 
any  sowing;  and  though  the  old  plant  is  woody 
and  indigestible,  the  young  shoots  are  readily 
eaten  by  cattle. 

JIPIMIVG,  the  process  of  ornamenting 
wood,  leather,  paper,  or  metal  by  covering  it 
with  a  brilliant  hard  vamiali,  in  which  are 
often  introduced  ^t  or  colored  designs.  The 
art  is  supposed  to  have  been  aR<jnired  from  the 
Japanese,  whence  ite  name.    It  is  still  practised 
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by  them  and  the  Chinese  in  great  perfection, 
and  speoimens  of  it  are  seen  upon  the-fancy 
workboxes,  tables,  and  other  small  articles  of 
furnitnre  imported  from  eastern  Asia.  The 
articles  thus  ornamented  are  first  made  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  primed  with  a  mistnre  of 
ox  gall  and  rotten  stone.  Being  then  again 
smoothed,  they  are  next  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  varnish,  obtained  from  the  jnice  of  cer- 
tain trees,  which,  at  first  appearing  lil<e  cream, 
changes  by  esposure  to  the  air  to  a  deep  black. 
This  being  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  artificial  heat 
and  mbbed,  another  coat  of  varnish  is  applied, 
and  another  polishing  sncceeds ;  and  thus  these 
processes  are  repeated,  it  may  be  18  times, 


;  toward  the  last  the   I 


qaality   of 


varmsh,  nntil  a  perfectly  smooth  and  brilliant 
surface  is  obtained.  The  ornamental  design  is 
then  drawn  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  varnish 
of  boiled  oil  and  turpentine,  and  before  this  is 
quite  dry  the  gold  or  silver  leaf  is  laid  upon  it, 
and  flndly  secured  by  another  coat  of  varnish. 
The  method  in  use  of  imitating  this  laccjnered 
ware  does  not  differ  from  the  preparation  of 
similar  works  in  spirit  or  oil  varnifiies,  except 
that  every  coat  of  color  or  varnish  is  dried  by 
placing  the  object  in  a  japanner's  stove,  which 
IS  heated  by  fiues  to  as  high  a  temperature  aa 
the  articles  and  varnish  can  bear  without  in- 
jury. For  colored  grounds,  the  colors  in  or- 
dinary use,  as  Prussian  blue,  vermilion,  flake 
white,  lampblack,  and  various  othei-s,  are  em- 
ployed, well  incorporated  with  Knseed  oil  or 
turpentine,  and  mixed  with  copal  or  animfi  var- 
nish, more  commonly  the  latter.  For  black 
japanned  work,  the  application  is  of  ivory  black 
mixed  with  dark-colored  anim6  varnish.  After 
thorough  di-ying  in  the  stove  the  appMcation  is 
repeated;  and  if  the  article  is  intended  to  bo 
finally  polished,  several  coatings  and  dryings 
are  required  to  give  firmness  for  resisting  the 
friction.  After  the  general  color  of  the  ground 
has  been  laid  on,  the  ornamental  devices  are 
pdnted  in  the  usual  manner,  the  colors  be- 
ing dried  in  and  finally  protected  by  several 
coata  of  vamiah,  made  without  drying  ingre- 
dients, which  also  adds  to  their  bnlliancy. 
To  produce  a  gold  ground,  the  work  is  varnish- 
ed with  sold  size,  upon  which,  when  partially 
dried,  gold  dust  is  laid  with  a  piece  of  wash 
leather.  Subsequent  varnishing  gives  great 
brilliancy  to  this  coating.  Engravings,  es- 
pecially prepared  for  the  purj>ose  upon  fine 
paper  washed  with  solution  of  isinglass  or  gum, 
are  sometimes  transferred  to  japan  work  with 
beautiful  effect. — It  is  apparent  that  wood  de- 
signed for  japanning  must  be  thoroughly  dried, 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  riek  of  its  cracking, 
shrinking,  or  warping  by  the  stove  heat  to 
which  it  is  to  be  exposed.  After  undergoing 
the  usual  process  of  seasoning,  it  is  therefore, 
when  sawn  into  nearly  the  shapes  required, 
baked  for  several  days  in  the  japanner's  stove ; 
and  when  aftor  this  the  finislied  sha-pes  are 
given  to  the  articles,  they  are  again  baked,  and 
any  defects  that  appear  are  remedied  by  the 
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application  of  whito  lead  or  putty,  or  other- 
wise. An  artificial  ground,  prepared  by  a  pri- 
ming of  size  and  whiting  laid  on  with  a  brush, 
and  after  drying  a  day  or  two  smoothed  down 
with  rushes  and  a  wet  clotli,  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed by  japanners ;  but  it  is  objectionable 
from  its  liability  to  crack.  The  practice  of 
japanning  has  been  greatly  extended  of  late 
years  to  a  multiplicity  of  articles,  especially  to 
those  in  papier  mache,  sheet  iron,  and  leather. 
The  product  of  the  process  applied  to  the  last 
named  material  is  the  so-caUed  patent  leather. 
(See  Leatbee.)  Besides  the  introduction  of 
the  ordinary  colors  and  of  gold  leaf,  mother-of- 
pearl  is  often  profusely  scattered  through  the 
work  in  the  first  two  materials.  A  display  of 
gaudy  colors  appears  to  be  the  chief  object 
aimed  at;  and  as  works  of  taste  most  of  the 
articles  of  this  sort  fnrnished  for  our  markets 
are  far  inferior  to  some  of  the  cheapest  pro- 
ductions of  tlie  eastern  nations. 

JIPBTVS,  one  of  the  Titans  of  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  and  brother  of 
Cronos  (Saturn),  Oceanus,  Hyperion,  Rhea,  and 
others.  According  to  one  tradition,  he  tieoame 
by  Asia,  the  daughter  of  Ooeanns,  father  of 
Atlas,  Prometheus,  Epimetheus,  and  Mencetius. 
According  to  other  traditions,  his  wife  was  Oly- 
mene,  another  daughter  of  Ooeanns.  Tethys, 
Asopis,  and  Libya  are  also  associated  with  hiin 
in  the  varying  forms  of  the  myth.  The  Greeks 
regarded  Japetus  as  the  progenitor  of  the  hu- 
man race,  through  his  son  Prometheus.  His 
fate  in  the  war  with  the  gods  is  variously  stated. 
Homer  represents  him  as  imprisoned  with  Cro- 
nos in  Tartarus;  another  tradition  is  that  he 
was  buried  under  the  island  of  Inarime. 

JiraBTB,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  by 
most  critics  regarded  as  the  eldest.  It  is  said 
of  him  (Gen.  ix.  3T) :  "  God  shall  enlarge  Ja- 
pheth,  and  he  shall  dweO  in  the  tents  of  Shem ; 
and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant."  He  was  the 
progenitor  of  extensive  tribes  inhabiting  the 
norQiem  parts  of  the  Mosmc  world.  His  sons 
(Gen.  X.  2)  were  Gomer,  Magog,  Madai,  Javan, 
Tubal,  Mesheoh,  and  Tiras.  Gomer  is  now 
generally  identified  with  the  Cimmerians  of  the 
ancients ;  Magog  probably  represents  Turanian 
Scyths  about  the  Caucasus ;  Madm  is  the  He- 
brew name  for  Media;  Javan  for  Ionia  and 
Greece ;  Tiras  probably  for  Thrace.  Meshech 
and  TubfJ,  who  in  the  Scriptures  always  ap- 
pear coupled  together,  are  identified  wiUi  the 
equally  associated  Moschi  and  Tibareni  of  the 
Greeks,  and  Mnscai  and  Tuplai  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  (or  Muski  and  Tabali,  as  Schrader 
renders  the  names),  the  former  of  whom,  ac- 
cording to  Rawlinson  (Herodotus,  book  i.,  essay 
xi.),  "are  regarded  on  very  sufficient  grounds  as 
the  ancestors  of  the  Muscovites,  who  built  Mos- 
cow, and  who  still  give  name  to  Russia  through- 
out the  East ;  and  these  Muscovites  have  been 
lately  recognized  aa  belonging  to  the  Tchud  or 
Finnish  family,  which  the  Slavonic  Russians 
conquered,  and  which,  is  a  known  Turanian 
i-ace."    This  statement  ia  made  still  more  prob- 
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able  by  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  3, 
8,  Hud  xxxix.  1,  whicli  connects  Meshecb  and 
Tnbal  with  Roali;  the  latter  word,  rendered 
"chief"  in  the  English  version,  being  now  re- 
garded by  Geaenius  and  others  as  a  proper  nonn 
corresponding  to  the  Vac  of  the  Byzantine  his- 
toriana,  and  the  people  Rfla  (on  the  Volga)  of 
the  Arabian  Ibn  Foslan,  and  thus  cont^dning 
the  earliest  histoiical  trace  of  the  Russian 
name.  Thus  Japheth,  as  a  family  name,  em- 
braces a  large  nnmber  of  primitive  nations, 
in  modem  ethnolc^  partly  designated  as  Tu- 
ranian and  partly  as  Indo-European.  This 
agrees  with  the  tradition  of  the  Arabians, 
which  assigns  to  Japheth  11  sons,  progenitors 
of  as  many  nations,  among  whom  are  Jin  (the 
Chinese),  Gomari  (Cimmerians  ?),  Turk  (Turks), 
Khozar  (Khazars),  and  Eos  (Russians).  The 
name  Japheth  is  from  a  Hebrew  root  meaning 
expansion,  wide-spreading  (Gen.  ix.  27).  An- 
other derivation,  meaning  fwr,  comely,  deno- 
ting the  white-colored  races,  is  less  pertinent. 
It  has  also  been  compared  with  the  Japetus  of 
Greek  mythology.  Japhetic  is  often  used  by 
ethnolt^sts  instead  of  Indo-European. 

JlPnU,  or  Caqnti,  a  river  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, rising  in  the  Paste  mountains  o£  Colombia, 
and  flowing  generally  8.  E.  to  its  junction  with 
the  Amazon  by  several  months,  the  central  one 
of  which  is  in  lat.  3°  20'  S.,  and  Ion.  65"  40' 
W.,  opposite  the  town  of  Ega,  while  the  ex- 
treme easterly  and  westerly  mouths  are  850  m. 
apart.  From  Ion.  73°  32'  it  forms  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Brazil  and,  Ecuador,  and 
from  the  same  point  to  its  principal  embon- 
chure  is  entirely  a  Brazilian  river.  The  whole 
length  of  its  course  is  about  1,000  m.  Among 
its  tributaries  are  the  Uessai  and  the  Apaporis, 
both  considerable  streams.  It  was  explored  in 
1865  by  order  of  the  Brazilian  government, 
and  found  to  be  navigable  by  large  vessels  as 
far  as  the  cataract  of  Santa  Cruz,  Ion.  72°  15', 
a  distance  of  over  400  m. 

JAPTCU.    See  Apulia. 

JIKDDT,  Karel  ta.    See  Dujabdin,  Kakbu 

JimiAC,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  department 
and  on  the  river  Charente,  16  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
AngoulSme ;  pop.  in  1866,  4,243.  It  has  a 
small  port  and  an  active  trade  in  grain,  wine, 
and  brandy.  It  is  renowned  for  a  battie  fought 
here  on  March  18,  1569,  between  the  Catholics 
under  the  dnke  of  Anjou  (afterward  Henry 
III.)  and  the  Hugneno&  under  the  prince  of 
Oondfi,  in  which  tiie  latter  were  defeated  and 
their  leader  captured  and  assassinated. — One 
of  the  lords  of  Jamac,  Gui  de  Chabot,  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  royal  court,  acquired  notoriety 
in  1547  by  fighting  a  duel  with  the  permission 
of  Henry  IL,  in  which  he  was  about  to  fall 
when  he  gave  a  sudden  thrust  to  his  adversa- 
ry; whence  the  expression  coup  de  Jamac. 
This  was  the  last  duel  in  Prance  fought  with 
the  sanction  of  the  king. 

JJROSUV.    See  Yaeoslav. 

JAHHOW,  or  Tarrow,  a  town  of  Durham,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Tyne,  5  m.  E.  of  NewcMtle,  and 
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340  N".  N.  W.  of  London;  pop,  in  1871,  18,- 
179,  chiefly  Irish.  It  was  tUl  within  a  recent 
period  only  a  small  colliery  village,  and  its  rap- 
id growth  is  due  to  the  establirfiment  of  iron 
ship-building  yards,  and  chemical  and  other 
works.  There  are  new  docks,  a  large  mechan- 
ics' institute,  and  many  schools  and  places  of 
worship.  A  famous  monastery  was  established 
here  by  St.  Benedict  Biscop  in  681 ;  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1070,  bat 
there  are  still  some  remains  of  it.  St.  Paul's 
church  is  renowned  for  its  relics  of  the  Ven- 
erable Bede,  said  to  have  been  buried  here. 

JIBTES,  Janes  Jackson,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Ang.  20,  1818.  On  ac- 
connt  of  ill  health  he  went  to  the  Hawaiian 
islands  in  1838,  was  for  some  years  United 
States  consul  at  Honolulu,  where  he  published 
the  first  newspaper  ever  printed  there,  called 
"  The  Polynesian,"  and  travelled  extensively 
in  California,  Mexico,  and  Central  America, 
During  a  visit  to  the  United  States  he  pub- 
lished a  "  History  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sand- 
wich Islands  "  (8vo,  Boston,  1848),  "  Scenes 
and  Scenery  of  the  Sandwich  Islands"  (13mo, 
1844),  and  "Scenes  and  Scenery  in  California" 
(1844).  He  finally  left  the  Hawaiian  islands  in 
1848,  and  has  for  many  years  resided  in  Eu- 
rope, chiefly  in  Florence,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  making  the  large  collection  of  pictures  which 
was  exhibited  in  this  country  under  his  name, 
and  which  now  forms  part  of  the  art  gallery  of 
Yale  college.  Besides  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, he  has  published  "Parisian  Sights  and 
French  Pi-inciples"  (12mo,  New  York,  1865; 
second  series,  1856);  "Art  Hints"  (London 
and  New  York,  18B5) ;  "  Italian  Sights  and  Pa- 
pd  Principles  "  (18B6) ;  "  Kiana.  a  Tradition  of 
Hawaii"  (1857);  "The  Art  Idea:  Sculpture, 
Painting,  andArchitecture  in  America  "(1865); 
"  Confessions  of  an  Inquirer "  (three  parte, 
1857-'69);  and  "Art Thoughts"  (I860). 

JiSVIS*  I.  Ibnhain,  an  American  bishop, 
bom  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  May  5,  1789,  died 
May  3,  1813.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college 
in  1761,  was  orddned  deacon  in  London  in 
Eebrnary,  1764,  and  priest  a  few  weeks  later. 
Returning  home,  he  was  settled  as  rector 
of  Christ's  church,  Middletown,  Conn.  On 
the  death  of  Bishop  Seabury  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  his  successor,  and  in  October, 
1797,  was  consecrated  at  New  Haven.  IL  Sam- 
oel  Fmnar,  an  American  clei^yman,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Jan.  80, 
1786,  died  March  26,  1851.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1805,  was  admitted  to  deacon's 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
March,  1810,  was  ordained  priest  in  April,  1811, 
took  charge  of  St.  Michael's  church,  Bloom- 
ingdale,  N.  Y.,  and  in  181S  became  rector  of 
St.  James's  church,  which  was  near  by,  holding 
the  associate  rectorship  of  those  parishes  until 
May,  1819.  He  was  also  professor  of  Biblienl 
criticism  in  the  general  theological  seminary  of 
the  Episcopal  church.  In  1820he  became  rector 
of  St  PauVs  church,  Boston.    In  1826  he  resign- 
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eA  his  pafisli,  and  went  to  Europe.  Eetuming 
to  the  United  States  in  1885,  he  was  for  two 
years  the  professor  of  oriental  Jiterature  in 
Wasiiingtoit  (now  Trinity)  college,  Hartford, 
and  in  183T  became  rector  of  Christ's  church, 
Middletown.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  by 
the  general  convention  historiogi-apher  of  the 
charch.  He  published  a  "Diseonrae  on  the 
Religion  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  Ameri- 
ca" {8vo,  Uew  York,  1820);  "  Chronolo^cal 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Chnrch" 
(New  York  and  London,  1844);  "Reply  to 
Dr.  Milner's  End  of  Controversy"  (13mo, 
New  York,  1847) ;  and  "The  Ohnrcb  of  the 
Redeemed,  or  the  History  of  the  Mediatorial 
Kii^om  "  (ToL  i.,  Boston,  1850). 

JARTIS,  Ediratd,  an  American  physician  and 
statistician,  horn  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Jan.  9, 
1803.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1826,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  there  in 
1830.  After  practising  his  profession  in  sev- 
eral places,  he  settled  in  1843  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  where  he  now  resides.  He  has  obtained 
distinction  by  his  knowledge  and  treati:aent  of 
insanity,  but  is  most  widely  known  for  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  statistics  of  human  life. 
Since  1843  he  has  published  &  large  amount  of 
valuable  matter  relating  to  population,  vitality, 
health,  longevity,  insanity,  education,  employ- 
ments, &o.,  mostly  in  the  form  of  addresses, 
reports,  memories,  and  ajiicles  in  periodicals, 
woioh  if  collected  would  make  several  octa- 
vo volumes.  His  principal  publications  are  : 
"Memorial  of  the  Statistical  Convention  in 
respect  to  the  Errors  of  the  Sixth  Oensu*" 
(1846);  two  reports  on  the  "Sanitary  Survey 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts"  (1848-'9); 
"The  Production  of  Vital  Force"  (1849); 
"  Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  ou 
New  Hospitals  "  (1855);  "Report  on  the  In- 
sane and  Idiots  "  (1856) ;  "  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Memoriii  of  the  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation" (1861);  "Report  of  the  Worcester 
Hospital"  (1862-'3);  "Report  to  the  United 
States  on  the  Mortality  of  the  Eighth  Census" 
(1865) ;  "  Physiology  and  the  Laws  of  Health  " 
(1  vol.  12mo,  1865);  "Increase  of  Human 
Life "  (1869) ;  two  reports  for  the  United 
States  board  of  education  on  the  "  Relation  of 
Education  to  Mentd  Disease  "  (1872),  and  tiie 
"Relatioii  of  Common  Education  to  Common 
Labor"  (1873);  "Provision  for  the  Insane" 
(18T2);  "Infant  Mortality,"  and  two  articles 
in  the  report  of  the  Mnssachusetts  state  board 
of  health  (1873);  and  "Political  Economy  of 
Health"  (1874). 

JiSHER,  Bwtk  of  (Ileb.  Seplier  MyagAar),  a 
work  cited  in  Joshua  s,  13  and  3  Sam.  i.  18,  hut 
no  longer  eztant.  Its  contents  are  known  to  us 
only  by  two  short  extracts,  both  in  poetic  form. 
The  quotation  in  Josh.  x.  13  is  a  poetic  apos- 
trophe to  the  sun  and  moou.  bidding  them 
stand  still  in  the  heavens  till  the  discomfiture 
of  the  enemy  should  be  complete.  In  2  Sam. 
i.  19-87  is  another  quotation,  the  beautiful 
elegy  of  David  on  Saul  and  his  son.    The  18th 
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verso  should  be  rendered,  "also  he  bade  them 
teach  the  children  of  Judah  The  Bow"  (the 
elegy  so  named,  in  allusion  to  "the  bow  of 
Jonathan"  in  v.  22,.  a  tender  reminiscence  of 
the  poet's  friend) ;  "  behold  it  is  written  in  the 
book  of  Jasher.  Hence  it  is  very  naturally 
conjectured  byGesenius  that  it  was  an  anthol- 
ogy of  ancient  songa  written  in  prdse  of  just 
men  (so  esteemed  lor  their  patriotic  zeal  and 
devotion),  and  called  "Book  of  the  Just." 
Bishop  Lowth  had  before  inferred,  from  th^ 
poetical  character  of  the  citations,  that  it  was 
a  collection  of  national  songs.  This  being  all 
Uiat  is  known  of  it,  the  field  is  open  for  the 
wildest  conjectures  and  the  most  absurd  legends 
and  forgeries ;  and  the  following  specimens  will 
show  that  it  has  not  been  neglected.  Tlieodo- 
ret  supposed  the  whole  book  of  Joshua  to  be  an 
extract  from  Jasher ;  Jerome  that  it  was  identi- 
cal with  the  hook  of  Genesis,  an  opinion  also  ex- 
pressed, among  others,  in  the  Talmud ;  others, 
tiiat  it  included  the  whole  Pentateuch,  that  it 
was  a  treatise  on  archery,  and  that  it  contain- 
ed a  series  of  hiogi'aphies  of  just  men,  yashar 
meaning  just.  Dr.  Donddson  sees  in  a  portion 
of  tiie  Old  Testament  narratives  a  careless  elab- 
oration of  materials  taken  from  the  dismem- 


Textupamta  Tesse^toio (London,  1854;  revised 
and  enlarged,  1860). — A  treatise  on  Jewish  laws 
written  by  Eabbi  Jacob  Tam  in  the  18th  century, 
and  printed  at  Cracow  in  1586,  bears  the  title 
of  "  Book  of  Jasher."  With  this  was  afterward 
confounded  a  later  treatise  on  ethics  under  the 
same  tiUe,  of  which  there  are  several  editions. 
Another  mediseval  work  in  Hebrew  bears  the 


sion  of  a  concealed  old  man,  brought  thence  to 
Spain,  and  preserved  at  Seville.  It  was  firs6 
printed  at  Naples,  afterward  at  Venice  (1625), 
at  Cracow  (1628),  and  at  Prague  (1668).  Itcon- 
tdns  the  histories  of  the  Pentateuch,  Josima, 
and  Judges,  intermixed  with  many  legendary 
statements,  taken  from  the  Talmud,  Midrash, 
Josipon,  and  other  sources.  A  German  trans- 
lation, with  additions,  was  published  at  Frank- 
fort in  1674;  and  an  English  translation,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mordeoai  M.  Noah,  at  New 
York  in  1840.  In  1751  Jacob  Hive,  a  Bristol 
type  founder,  published  a  foi^eiy  entitled  "The 
Book  of  Jasher,  witii  Testimonies  and  Notes 
Explanatory  of  the  Text ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
Various  Readings ;  translated  into  English  by 
Alcuin  of  Britain,  who  went  a  piigiimage  into 
the  Holy  Land."  This  clumsy  fraud  was  re- 
vived at  Bristol,  1827,  and  at  London,  1833, 
edited  by  C.  R.  Bond. — An  article  on  "The 
Book  of  Jasher"  is  among  the  "Literary  Re- 
mains of  the  late  Emanuel  Deutsch"  (New 
York,  1874). 

JASHHIf,  Jacqnes,  a  French  Provencal  poet, 
often  called  the  barber  poet  and  the  last  of  the 
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troubadours,  bora  in  Agen,  March  6, 1798,  died 
there,  Oct.  4, 1864.  He  waa  tbe  child  of  ahuncfi- 
backed  tailor  and  a  lame  mother,  from  whom 
he  inherited  little  besides  poverty,  and  the  pre- 
diction, founded  on  the  experience  of  many 
generations,  that  the  Jasmins  must  inevitably 
die  in  the  almshonse.  His  childhood,  the  evente 
of  which  are  described  in  hia  piece  entitled 
Mims  iouienii  ("My  Sonvenira"),  was  one  of 
privation  and  hunger ;  but  these  he  might  Lave 
endured  with  eheerfolness,  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed an  unfailing  supply,  had  he  not  been 
tormented  with  an  eager  thirst  for  education. 
At  about  the  age  of  12  he  gained  admittance 
to  a  priests'  seminary,  where  for  2J  years  he 
m'ade  rapid  progi-ess,  until  an  act  of  youthful 
indiscretion  caused  his  dismissal  in  diagi-ace. 
A  few  months  later  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
barber  md  hair  dresser  in  Agen.  At  18  he 
was  married  and  set  up  in  business  for  himseK. 
His  leisure  hours  continued  to  be  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  and  from  read- 
ing plays  and  romances  he  took  to  verse  wri- 
ting, which  so  alarmed  his  wife  that  she  per- 
sistently removed  his  pens  and  paper,  and 
otherwise  hindered  him.  Jasmin  obeyed  t!ie 
hint  so  far  as  to  stick  to  his  calling,  which 
he  steadily  practised ;  but  no  discouragement 
could  induce  him  to  give  up  his  passion  for 
reading  and  writing  verses;  and  gradually  his 
rural  songs,  written  in  an  idiom  of  the  langue 
d'oc,  the  former  tongue  of  the  southern  trouba^ 
dours,  which  is  still  spoken  by  the  peasantry  of 
southern  France,  found  warm  admirers  among 
his  friends  and  nei^hboi-s.  In  1825  he  ventured 
upon  tbe  pi^blication  of  a  burlesque  poem,  £ou 
chalibtM-i  ("  The  Charivari  ").  During  the  next 
ten  years  he  produced  his  "  Ode  to  Charity  " 
(I830X  "The  Third  of  May"  (1830),  Sou^enU 
(1882),  and  "  Stanzas  to  the  Scattered  Remains 
of  the  Polish  Nation  "  (1883).  These  were  col- 
lected in  1836  and  pubhshediaSvols.  underthe 
tiUe  of  Las  papiltotot  de  Jasmin  ("The  Cur! 
Papers  of  Jasmin").  His  next  piece,  L'Abv^ 
gU  de  Castel-CmlU  ("The  Blind  Giri  of  Cas- 
tel  Cnill6 "),  founded  on  a  pathetic  legend  of 
Guienne,  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  lie 
wrote.  Duringhisonlyvisit  to  Paris  he  recited 
it  26  times  in  16  days,  on  the  last  occasion  in 
presence  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  royal  family 
at  Neuilly.  The  poem  is  familiar  toEnghsh 
readers  through  the  translation  by  LongteUow. 
I^anionette,  produced  in  1840,  is  his  longest 
and  most  ambitions  piece.  Among  his  remain- 
ing works  are  a  second  series  of  the  PapUlotot 
(1848),  Lowi  dve  frays  J>e»»ous  ("  The  Two  Twin 
Brothers,"  1847),  Maltro  Vinnoucento  ("Mad 
Martha  "),  and  many  minor  pieces. 

Ji8HINE,orJessMiliie.  I.  The  name  of  shrubs, 
sometimes  twining,  of  the  genus  jasmmiim, 
which  with  three  other  genera  some  botanists 
place  in  the  order  jasminaeae,  while  others  re- 
gard it  aa  belonging  to  the  olive  family.  The 
species  are  all  natives  of  warm  countries ;  they 
have  compound  leaves,  which  are  sometimes  re- 
duced to  a  single  leaflet  and  appear  simple ;  the 


asUlary  or  tenninal,  yellow  or  white  flowers 
have  a  tubular  corolla  with  a  spreading  limb, 
two  stamens,  and  a  two-lobed  ovary ;  the  fruit 
is  berry-like.  The  flowers  of  most  species  are 
deliciously  fragrant,  and  the  plants  are  favor- 
ites in  the  greenhouse,  and  where  the  climate 


will  dlow  are  cultivated  in  the  open  air.  The 
best  known  species  is  the  common  jasmine  (/. 
officinale),  wmch  was  introduced  into  England 
from  the  East  in  1548,  and  is  there  cultivated 
for  covering  walls  and  arbora.  It  cannot  be 
considered  as  properly  hardy  in  the  climate  of 
New  York,  though  in  some  sheltered  situations 
it  lasts  for  several  years.  It  has  become  thor- 
oughly naturalized  in  tbe  south  of  Europe,  and 
is  also  cultivated  there  for  the  sake  of  its  per- 
fume, which  is  obtained  by  stratifying  the 
flowers  with  cotton  impregnated  with  bene 
oil  (aenamvm),  and  allowmg  them  to  remain  in 
a  closed  vessel  for  34  hours ;  the  flowers  are 
then  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh  ones,  and 
the  process  repeated  until  the  oil  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  odor ;  the  oil  is  removed 
from  the  cotton  by  pressure,  and  is  used  to 
perfume  pomades;  when  the  oil  is  treated  with 
alcohol  that  takes  up  the  odor  of  the  flowers, 
it  forms  the  essence  of  jasmine.  Perhaps  the 
hardiest  species  is  /.  nudifiorum,  which  has 
yellow  flowers,  appearing  very  early  in  spring, 
but  they  are  without  odor;  /.  odoratiaaimura 
has  also  yellow  flowers,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
fragi-ant;  the  same  may  be  said  of  /.  revolu- 
twm.  One  of  the  finest  greenhouse  species  is 
J.  grandiflorum,  which  is  in  Europe  known  as 
tbe  Malabar,  and  by  American  floi-ists  as  the 
Oatalonian  jasmine;  its  long  weak  stems  allow 
it  to  be  trained  upon  frames  or  trellises,  and  it 
produces  its  exceedingly  fragrant  flowers,  which 
are  tinged  with  pink  on  the  outside,  in  clusters 
of  two  or  three.  The  sambac  (/.  samhac),  an 
East  Indian  species,  is  a  fine  shrub  for  a  warm 
greenhouse;  it  has  leaves  of  a  single  leaflet, 
and  large  flowera  in  small  clusters,  whidi  are 
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very  frf^ant,  especially  in  the  evening;  there 
are  several  florists'  varieties  of  this  species, 
Bome  of  which  have  double  flowers,  and  are 
much  prized  by  bouquet  makers.  The  leaves 
of  J.  JloribuTtdum  are  exceedingly  bitter,  and 
are  used  in  Abyssinia  to  destroy  the  tape- 
worm. The  jasmines  are  multiplied  by  means 
of  cuttings  in  the  same  manner  as  other  green- 
house shrubs.  n>  Cape  JHEnlne,  a  popular  name 
for  plants  of  the  genus  Gardenia,  not  reia 
ted  to  the  true  jasmines.  This  genus  belongs 
to  the  madder  family  {ruhiaeem),  and  consists 
of  tropical  and  subtropical  shrubs.  The  culti 
vated  species  havelai^e  terminal  and  very  h'i 
grant  white  flowers.  The  genus  was  dedicated 
by  EUis  to  Dr.  Alexander  Garden  of  C  harles 
ton,  S.  C,  who  commenced  in  1755  a  corre 
spottdence  with  Linnfeas  and  other  Eurt  j  em 
botanists,  and  did  much  to  mal;e  American 
plants  linown  to  science.    The  he-it  l;non  n  spe- 


cies is  G.  florida,  which  does  not  come  from 
the  Cape,  but  was  introduced  into  England 
from  China  in  17B4.  The  doable  variety  is  the 
one  most  generally  cultivated,  and  is  a  popular 
greenbonse  ^lant;  it  also  succeeds  in  window 
cultivation;  \a  the  sonthera  states  it  is  hardy, 
and  is  used  for  the  decoration  of  cemeteries, 
dooryards,  and  the  like.  The  fmit  is  a  large, 
oblong,  orange-colored  berry,  which  is  sdd  to 
be  nsed  in  China  for  dyeing  yeHow.  A  smaller 
species,  G.  radicans,  is  also  cultivated,  and 
uiere  are  forms  of  both  with  variegated  leaves. 
Those  who  have  no  greenhouse  can  enjoy  the 
Cape  jasmine  by  treating  it  as  a  bedding  plant, 
allowing  it  to  grow  in  the  open  border  during 
summer,  and  removing  it  to  a  dry  frost-proof 
cellar  for  the  winter.  III.  Cirolina  or  ¥«llow 
JuhIm,  a  climbing  vine,  found  from  Virginia 
southward,  where  it  grows  in  great  profusion, 
festooning  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  spring 
covered  with  funnel-shaped  bright  yellow  flow- 
ers, about  an  inch  across,  which  have  a  (ra- 
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grance  similar  to  tJiat  of  the  true  jasmine ; 
when  the  plant  is  abundant  the  odor  is  almost 
overpowering.  It  is  the  gehemium  eemperti- 
rens,  of  the  family  Loganiace^,  anil  not  (Sosely 
related  botanically  to  the  jasmine.  The  shining 
leaves  are  very  nearly  evergreen,  and  make  the 
plant  an  attractive  one  when  not  in  flower. 
Within  a  few  years  this  plant  has  come  into  use 
as  a  remedial  agent,  the  root  having  been  acci- 
dentally discovered  to  possess  remarkable  seda- 
tive powers. 

JlSOIfi    See  Aeoohacts. 

JASPEB,  a  variety  of  the  quartz  family  oc- 
curring m  the  form  of  rocky  masses,  which  often 
make  up  the  greater  portion  of  hills  of  consid- 
erable size.  It  is  of  various  shades  of  i-ed,  yel- 
low brown,  and  green,  the  colors  sometimes 
arranged  in  stripes,  when  it  is  called  ribbon 
ja^pei  The  hues  are  derived  mostly  from  iron 
in  different  degrees  of  oxidation,  and  the  stripes 
are  sometimes  found  to  be  the  marks  of  former 
stratification  of  the  rock,  which  are  retmned  in 
the  metamorphic  product,  and  sometimes  pre- 
sented in  a  brecciated  appearance  resulting  from 
the  forcible  breaking  up  of  the  strata.  From 
the  extreme  hardness  of  the  stone  and  its  sus- 
ceptibility of  taking  a  high  polish,  it  is  much 
used  for  ornamental  purposes,  having  similai- 
applications  to  porphyry.  Bloodstone  or  helio- 
trope is  a  deep  green  variety  of  quartz  witli 
blood-red  spots  of  jasper  sprinkled  through 
its  mass.  Lydian  stone  or  touchstone  is  a  vel- 
vet-black, flinty  variety,  used  for  testing  the 
purity  of  alloys  of  gold.  The  alloy  is  rubbed 
upon  the  stone  so  aS  to  leave  upon  it  a  metallic 
streak,  and  the  quality  is  estimated  by  the  color 
produced  on  applying  nitric  acid.  The  fltneas 
of  the  stone  for  tiiia  use  arises  from  its  easily 
abrading  the  metal,  not  being  itself  affected  by 
the  acid,  and  presenting  a  dark  smooth  ground 
best  adapted  for  exhibiting  shades  of  color. 
Jasper  was  highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  and 
waa  much  used  for  cameos.  It  was  the  twelfth' 
stone  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the. 
Apocalypse  in  describing  the  New  Jerusalem. 
Mr.  Atkin.son,  in  his  work  on  "Oriental  and 
Western  Siberia,"  speaks  of  the  jasper  in  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Ural,  and  found  himself 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  it  in  a  ravine  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Irtish,  some  of  the  rocks 
there  being  jasper  of  a  dark  reddish  brown  and 
others  of  a  deep  piuple.  He  observed  blocks 
of  a  beautiful  green  jasper  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mein,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Toherny 
(Black)  Beryl,  and  in  several  other  localities; 
also  jasper  of  a  deep  red  color  in  the  valley  of 
the  Eremil.  The  principal  deposit  of  jasper  is 
the  gorge  of  the  Korgon.  The  labor  of  cut- 
ting out  the  large  blocks  is  enormous ;  the 
workmen  drill  holes  five  inches  apart  the  whole 
length  of  the  block,  and  to  the  depth  required ; 
into  these  they  drive  dry  birch- wood  pins,  which 
■'       '  ..■■!..  ill  and  hurst  off  the 
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May,  and  remain  there  until  September,  when 
they  return  to  their  homes,  some  of  which  are 
at  a  distance  of  400  to  500  m.  Small  stone  huts 
are  built  against  the  precipices  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine,  where  tney  live,  stowed  away  in 
filth  and  wretchedness,  feeding  upon  black  bread 
and  salt,  and  receiving  the  lowest  of  wages. 
Several  cases  of  this  jasper  were  exhibited  in 
the  London  crystal  palace  in  1851,  and  a  medal 
was  awarded  to  them.  The  most  beautiful 
variety  of  jasper  is  the  Egyptian  pebble,  found 
where  its  name  indicates,  in  small  translucent 
nodules  of  olive  brown  with  darker  markings, 
and  ranked  among  the  lesser  gems. 

JJSPEB,  the  name  of  seven  counties  in  the 
United  States.  !•  A  central  county  of  Georgia, 
bounded  W,  by  the  Ocmnlgee  river ;  area,  480 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  10,430,  of  whom  6,555 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  the 
soil  moderately  fertile.  Gold,  iron,  granite, 
jasper,  and  garnets  are  found  in  the  county^ 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  33,374 
bnshela  of  wheat,  185,870  of  Indian  uom, 
15,543  of  sweet  potatoes,  79,099  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  5,937  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  977 
horses,  1,091  moles  and  asses,  1,729  milch 
cows,  2,800  other  cattle,  1,885  sheep,  and  8.196 
swine;  4  carrii^e  factories,  and  3  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Monlicello.  II.  A  S.  E.  county  of 
Missisappi,  droned  by  affluents  of  Leaf  river ; 
area,  650  sq.  ni. ;  pop.  in  1870, 10,884,  of  whom 
4,898  were  colored.  The  surface  b  uneven  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  355,858  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  42,225  of 
Bweet  potatoes,  48,814  lbs.  of  butter,  and  4,27S 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,704  horses,  841 
mules  and  asses,  3,621  milch  cows,  1,335  work- 
ing oxen,  5,034  other  cattle,  4,104  sheep,  and 
18,418  swine.  Capital,  Paulding.  III.  AS.  E. 
county  of  Tesas,  bounded  W.  by  the  Neches 
and  Angelina  rivers,  here  navigable  by  steam- 
boats; area,  918  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,218, 
of  whom  1,759  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  hilly  and  well  timbered.  The 
soil  is  thin,  but  in  tlie  n^gbborhood  of  the 
streams  very  fertile ;  a  large  part  of  it  is  devo- 
ted to  pasturage.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  90,377  bushels '  of  Indian  com, 
26,669  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,938  bales  of  cotton, 
10,998  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  6,850  of  rice.  There 
were  884  horses,  3,088  milch  cows,  7,832  other 
oattle,  2,173  sheep,  and  10,775  swine.  Capital, 
Jasper.  lY.  A  N.  W.  county  of  Indiana, 
bounded  N.  by  Kankakee  river,  and  drained  by 
the  Iroquois ;  area,  about  675  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  6,364.  The  surface  is  mostly  a  level 
prairie,  divermfied  with  tracts  of  timber,  and 
composed  partly  of  the  Kankakee  marshes  or 
wet  prairies.  The  soil  is  suitable  for  pasturage. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  31,711 
bushels  of  i/heat,  111,882  of  Indian  corn, 
79,606  of  oats,  20,673  of  potatoes,  23,938  lbs. 
of  wool,  136,132  of  .butter,  and  33,129  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  3,119  horses,  8,193  milch 
cows,  11,272  other  cattle,  7,038  sheep,  and 
E,078  swiue.    Capital,  Rensselaer.    V,  A  S.  E. 
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county  of  Illinois,  intersected  by  Embarras 
river ;  area,  484  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  11,234. 
It  has  a  level  and  in  some  places  marshy  sur- 
face, about  two  thirds  of  which  is  occupied  by 
prairies.  Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  St. 
Louis,  Vandalia,  Terre  Haute,  and  Indianapolis 
railroad' touches  the  N.  W.  corner.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  87,808  bushels  of 
wheat,  461,345  of  Indian  corn,  149,314  of  oats, 
21,755  of  potatoes,  43,465  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
10,789  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4,170  horses. 
2,946  milch  cows,  5,173  other  cattle.  17,350 
sheep,  and  12,503  swine.  Cajiital,  Newton. 
TI.  A  S.  E.  central  county  of  Iowa,  traversed 
by  Skunk  river  and  the  N.  fork  of- that  stream; 
ai'ca,  730  sg.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  23,116.  It  has 
an  undulating  surface,  occupied  in  great  part 
by  fertile  prairies,  thinly  timbered.  Coal  is 
abundant.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pa- 
eifio  and  the  Des  Moines  Valley  railroads  cross 
it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  773,- 
439  bushels  of  wheat,  8,103,366  of  Indian  com, 
270,631  of  oata,  185,736  of  potatoes,  570,385 
lbs.  of  butter,  40,866  of  wool,  and  38,454  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  8,506  horses,  6,658  milch 
cows,  10,344  other  cattle,  15,836  sheep,  and 
31,363  swine;  12  manufactories  of  carriages,  4 
of  furniture,  1  of  machinery,  1 1  of  saddlery  and 
harness,  3  flour  mills,  and  7  saw  mills.  Capi- 
tal, Newton.  Til.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Missouri, 
bordering  on  Kansas,  and  drained  by  Spring 
river;  area,  about  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
14,928,  of  whom  138  were  colored.  It  has  an 
undulating  surface  and  a  good  soil.  The  chief 
prodnctiona  in  1870  wei 
wheat,  628,591  of  Indian  i 
83,418  of  potatoes,  38,763 
of  butter,  and  11,054  tons 
4,796  horses,  3,439  milch  c 
tie,  11,444  sheep,  and  14,i 
factories  of  saddlery  and  harness,  8  of  tin,  cop- 
per, and  sheet-iron  ware,  1  of  pig  lead,  and  5 
saw  mills.    Capital,  Carthage. 

JISPEK,  WiUlan,  an  American  revolutionary 
soldier,  born  in  Boutb  Carolina  about  1750, 
killed  at  the  assault  on  Savannah,  Oct  9, 1779. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  he  en- 
listed in  the  2d  South  Carolina  regiment,  in 
which  he  became  a  sergeant.  In  the  attack 
upon  Fort  Moultrie  by  a  British  fleet,  June  38, 
1776,  he  distinguished  himself  by  leaping 
through  an  embrasure  to  the  ground,  under  a 
shower  of  cannon  balls,  and  recovering  the  flag 
of  South  Carolina,  which  had  been  shot  ofli. 
On  this  occasion  Gov.  Bntledge  presented  him 
with  his  own  sword,  and  ofEered  him  a  lieuten- 
ant's commission;  this,  however,  Jasper,  who 
could  scarcely  read  or  write,  refused,  saying, 
"I  am  not  fit  to  keep  officers'  company;  I  am 
but  a  sergeant."  His  commander,  Col.  Moul- 
trie, appreciating  his  bravery  and  coolness, 
gave  him  a  roving  commisMon  to  scour  the 
country  with  a  few  men,  and  surprise  and  caip- 
tiire  the  enemy's  outposts.  His  achievements 
in  this  capacity  equal  any  recorded  in  the  revo- 
lutionary annals.    Prominent  among  them  was 
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the  rescue  by  himself  and  a  single  comrade  of 
some  American  captiyes  from  a  party  of  Brit- 
iah  soldiers,  whom  be  overpowered  and  made 
prisonerB.  At  the  asaault  upon  SavsHnah  lie 
was  in  the  column  which  nnder  D'Estiung  and 
Idneohi  attacked  the  Spring  Ilill  rcdoabt,  and 
received  his  death  wonnd  while  fastening  to 
the  parapet  the  standard  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  his  regiment  by  Mrs.  EUiott,  His 
hold,  however,  never  relaxed,  and  he  bore  the 
colors  to  a  place  of  safety  before  he  died.  His 
last  words  were  r  "  Tell  Mrs.  Elliott  I  lost  my 
life  supporting  the  colors  she  presented  to  our 
re^ment."  A  county  of  Geoi^a  and  a  square 
in  Savannah  have  been  named  after  him. 

JiSSY,  or  Tassy  (Roam.  Taah\  a  town  of  Eon- 
mania,  capital  of  Moldavia,  on  the  Bakbjni,  a 
tributary  of  the  Pruth,  205  m.  S".  N".  E.  of  Bu- 
charest ;  pop.  about  80,000,  of  whom  86,000  are 
Jews.  It  is  built  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  in 
a  valley;  and  as  many  of  the  hoases  are  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  it  covers  a  comparatively 
large  space.  It  has  few  spacious  streets,  bnt  a 
great  number  of  chnrches  and  c<mvents,  among 
the  mofe  remarkable  of  which  are  the  metro- 
politan church  of  St  Nicholas,  the  churches  of 
SokoUa  and  Galata,  and  the  convent  of  Triave- 
letch,  contiuning  the  tombs  of  the  archbishops. 
There  are  also  sevei'al  palaces  belonging  to  ois- 
tingnished  boyar  families,  mid  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  the  princely  summer  residence  Copola 
attracts  the  attention  of  travellers.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Greek  metropolitan,  and  has  a  univer- 
sity, a  theolc^cal  seminary,  a  lyceum,  schools 
of  art  and  muMo,  about  70  Greek  churches,  a 
Oatholic,  an  Armenian,  and  a  Protestant  church, 
a  magnificent  hospital,  a  large  bazaar,  and  pub- 
lic baths.  The  trade  of  the  city  is  in  great  part 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  The  mannfactures 
are  limited,  but  the  trade  is  important,  and 
large  business  is.done  in  the  public  fairs.    The 

Cie  was  materiaily  injured  by  the  Russo- 
kish  war  of  1868-'6,  but  ance  the  consoli- 
dation of  Roiimania  (1861)  has  revived  and  is 
now  flourishing.  — Jassy  is  the  Jasaiorum  Muni- 
cipinm  of  the  Romans,  so  called  from  the  Jas^i, 
apeopleof  Dacia.  Trajan  built  here  a  residence, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  last  centu- 
ry. Conflagrations  frequently  visit  the  city ; 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  happened  in  1822, 
and  another  in  1843  destroyed  a  large  nranber 
of  the  wooden  houaea.  A  peace  was  concluded 
here  in  1793  between  the  Russians  and  Turks. 
In  the  wars  of  these  nations,  including  the  last, 
Jassy  was  often  the  headquarters  of  the  con- 
tending armies,  la  April,  1866,  on  the  elec- 
tion of  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern  to  the 
throne  of  Eonmania,  Jassy  was  the  scene  ( 
insurrection,  which  was  soon  suppressed. 

jiSZBEBEinf,  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of 
the  united  districts  of  Jazy^a  and  Onmania, 
on  the  Zagyva,  38  m.  N.  E.  of  Pesth;  pop.  in 
1870,  20;333.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  the 
islands  formed  by  the  river  in  the  middle  of 
the  town  have  been  converted  into  promenades. 
Attila  is  popularly  believed  to  have  been  buried 
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in  a  fort  of  which  tliere  are  remains  in  the  pub- 
lic square.  The  moat  conapicuona  pubhc  build- 
ings are  a  fine  Catholic  church  and  gymnasium, 
and  a  Protestant  church.  Much  wine  is  pro- 
duced in  this  vicinity,  which  also  contains  es- 
teuaive  stone  quarries ;  and  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  are  rearw  in  great  numbers. 

JATS,  or  Jants,  a  race  inhabiting  India,  prin- 
cipally the  N".  W,  portion,  between  the  Indus 
and  Ganges.  They  have  been  variously  re- 
garded as  descendants  of  the  Get»,  Dacians, 
Sac»,  Indo-Scythiana,  Yuechi,  Avars,  Huna, 
and  many  other  lost  races.  They  are  to  all 
appearance  a  northern  race  whose  advent  is 
more  recent  than  that  of  the  Rajpoots.  They 
are  tall,  strong,  and  active,  good  tillers  of  the 
soil,  and  if  need  be  good  flgbtera.  They  form 
perhaps  the  finest  rural  population  of  India. 
The  Jats  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Bari 
Doab,  near  Lahore,  and  of  the  Malwa  district 
are  mostly  Sikhs;  but  perhaps  not  one  third  of 
the  whole  population  between  the  Jbylum  and 
Jumna  have  as  yet  embraced  the  tenets  of 
Nan^  and  Govind  (see  Sikhs),  and  the  other 
two  thirds  are  about  equally  divided  between 
Mohammedanism  and  Bridimanism.  Oapt. 
Burton  mentions  that  a  wandering  predatory 
tribe  bearing  the  name  of  Jats  are  found  about 
Oandahar,  Herat,  and  Meshed.  The  Jats  of  tJie 
lower  Indus  appear  to  be  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Brahooee  of  Afghanistan.  (See  Ibamian 
Racks,  and  Isdia,  Races  and  Lanouaobs  of.) 

JiCBEBT,  Pierre  InJdfe  hM*a  Pr*tc,  a 
French  orientalist,  born  in  Ais,  Juno  3, 1779, 
died  in  Paris,  Jan.  28,  1847.  A  graduate  of 
the  school  for  the  oriental  languages,  he  was 
in  1798  appointed  assistant  interpreter  in  the 
French  esnei^tion  to  Egypt.  After  the  18th 
Brumaire  ne  was  appomted  secretary  inter- 
preter of  the  goveramcnt,  and  professor  of  the 
Turkish  language  in  the  oriental  school  in  Pa- 
ris. After  other  oflidal  journeys  in  the  East,  ■ 
he  started  in  1805  on  a  misaon  to  Persia,  was 
stopped  on  his  way  by  the  pasha  of  Bajazid, 
who  wanted  to  appropriate  the  splendid  pres- 
ents sent  to  the  shah,  and  was  for  nearly  four 
months  incarcerated  in  a  cistern.  Having  final- 
ly accomplished  his  mission,  N^oleon  granted 
him  a  pension  and  several  oflices  and  honorary 
rewards,  and  shortly  before  his  fall  appointed 
him  chains  d'affdres  to  Constantinople.  In 
1818  he  travelled  again  through  the  East,  and 
brought  to  France  a  herd  of  the  Thibetan  goats 
whose  hair  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
shawls.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  acade- 
my of  inscriptions  in  1830,  and  under  Lonis 
Phihppe  became  a  peer,  professor  of  the  Per- 
sian langnage  at  the  college  de  France,  and  di- 
rector of  the  oriental  school.  His  most  impor- 
tant pnbficalions  are:  Voyage  en  ArmSnie  et 
en.  Perse  (8vo,  Paris,  1821);  MerainU  de  la 
grarrtmaire  twrque  (4to,  1823);  and  a  French, 
translation  of  Edrisi's  Ai-abian  geography  (2 
vols.  4to,  1886-'40). 

JADEBj.a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Silcaa,  on  the  Wiithende  Keiase,  an  affluent  of 
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the  Katzliaeh,  and  on  the  ScIiweidnitE  and 
Liegnitz  railway,  13  m.  S.  8.  E.  of  Liegnitz; 
pop.  in  1871,  9,964.  It  has  a  Protestant 
gjmnaaium,  a  tospital,  and  manufactories  ol 
leather,  hnckskin,  and  carpets.  From  1S14  to 
■1892  it  was  the  capital  of  a  principality  of 
Jauer,  which  had  an  area  of  1,200  sq.  m.,  and 
cont^ed  the  present  circles  of  Jauer,  Bnnz- 
lau,  Lowenherg,  Hirschherg,  and  Schiinaii. 

JiUJi,  an  inland  town  of  Peru,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Jnnin,  108  m.  E,  hj  H".  of  Lima; 
pop.  ahout  16,000.  It  ia  delightfully  situated  in 
the  valley  and  near  the  left  bank  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  which,  afterward  known  as  the 
Mantaro,  is  one  of  the  principal  hranohes  of 
the  Apnrimac.  The  town  has  a  fine  cavalry 
barrack  and  several  churches  and  schools,  and 
in  the  vicinity  are  numerous  weaving  factories. 
The  chief  commerce  is  in  horses  of  esceHent 
breed  aiid  homed  cattle.  In  the  district  of 
Jauja  ere  the  celebrated  missionary  convent  of 
Ocapa  and  ruins  of  ancient  Indian  towns  and 
castles.  The  climate,  though  somewhat  cold, 
is  very  salubrious.  This  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient towns  in  Peru,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
viceroyatty  until  Jan.  18,  1535. 

jmiVDICE  (Ft.  jaurdase,  from  jawne,  yellow), 
a  morbid  affection  known  by  the  yellowness  of 
the  eyes,  skin,  and  urine,  the  color  of  the  skin 
sometimes  becoming  yellowish  green  or  brown, 
,  the  stools  being  usually  whitish,  and  the  course 
of  the  bile  otetmcted.  Epidemics  of  jaundice 
have  been  observed,  especially  during  and  after 
military  campaigns,  daring  sieges,  &c. ;  and 
the  disease  b  sometimes  endemic,  as  in  damp 
localities  exposed  to  high  temperatures.  The 
attack  is  usually  preceded  by  symptoms  of  dis- 
order of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  such  as 
loss  of  appetite,  irregulM  bowels  or  constipa- 
tion, colic  pains,  nausea,  headache,  languor; 
nnea^ness  in  the  repon  of  the  stomach  and 
liver;  thirst,  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth, 
tongue  loaded  at  the  base ;  feeling  of  sinking, 
&c.  Sooner  or  later  the  yellowness  of  surface 
appears;  sometimes  this  is  the  first  symptom, 
and  it  usually  takes  in  order  the  eyes,  the  face, 
neck,  chest,  and  then  the  whole  body.  At 
first  a  light  yellow,  it  deepens  to  a  golden  or 
orange  hue,  sometimes  greenish.  The  color 
may  appear  in  parts  of  the  snrface  only,  in  a 
palsied  side,  the  face,  or  a'  angle  eye ;  or  while 
yellow  in  some  parts,  it  may  be  green  or  al- 
most black  in  others,  constituting  what  is 
known  aa  the  black  jaundice.  The  yellow 
tinge  of  viMble  objects,  showing  that  the  color- 
ing matter  has  diffused  itself  through  the  hu- 
mors of  the  eye,  undoubtedly  occurs,  but  is 
somewhat  rare.  The  perspiration  is  yellowish. 
Fever,  with  quick  or  hard  and  full  pulse,  ap- 
pears in  cases  of  active  coi^estion  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver ;  in  others  the  pulse  may  be 
natm'al  or  irregular.  From  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  yellow  hue,  however,  many  of 
the  preliminary  symptoms  may  diminish.  The 
attack  is  often  snddea;  when  following  -"- 
l(.nt  emotion,  almost  instantaneous.   Thecc 
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and  duration  are  variona,  the  disease  disap- 
pearing or  proving  fatal  as  early  as  the  fourth 
day,  or  lasting  for  months  or  yeai's.  The 
darker  forms  are  most  rapid  and  oftenest  fatal. 
Favorable  crises  occur  in  the  fonn  of  bilious 
diarrhcea,  profuse  jierspiration,  hremorrhage, 
or  menorrhapa;  or  improvement  begins  more 
quietly,  the  color  fading  from  the  snrface  in 
the  reverse  order  of  its  appearance.  Jaundice, 
properly  speaking,  can  hardly  be  called  a  dis- 
ease. It  is  rather  a  symptom,  the  yellow  color 
of  the  skin  and  excretions  depending  simply 
upon  the  retention  in  the  eirculBtion  of  the 
yellow  coloring  matter  of  the  bile.  Hence  it 
may  be  a  very  serious  or  a  trifling  affection, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  which 
give  rise  to  it.  When  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  bile  alone  is  retained  in  the  circulation  or 
reabsorbed  from  the  liver,  but  little  injury  re- 
sults, and  a  patient  deeply  tinged  with  the 
color  of  jaundice  from  this  cause  may  stiD  be 
able  to  walk  about  and  attend  to  his  ordinary 
business  without  much  discomfort.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  all  the  ingredients  of  the 
bile,  or  the  substances  from  which  they  are 
formed,  accumulate  in  the  circulation  owing 
to  a  suspension  of  the  physiological  action  of 
the  liver  or  intestines,  tiie  disease  becomes 
one  of  great  gravity,  and  is  usuplly  fatal  if  not 
relieved  witMn  a  period  of  about  t«n  days. 
Death  is  generally  preceded  in  these  cases,  aa 
in  those  of  poisoning  by  urea  from  suspended 
action  of  the  kidneys,  by  Mgns  of  disorder  in 
the  nervous  system,  and  at  last  by  a  condition 
of  coma  or  profound  insenability.  Attacks  of 
jaundice  belonging  to  the  former  class  often 
pass  oft  without  any  other  treatment  than  a 
mild  laxative  and  judicious  regimen ;  those  of 
the  second  class  often  pass  on  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  most  ac- 
tive remedies. 

JAVA,  an  island  of  the  Indian  archipelago, 
the  most  important  colonial  possession  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  most 
fertile  and  prosperous  tropical  island  in  the 
world,  situated  between  lat.  5°  53'  and  8°  4B' 
e.,  and  Ion.  105°  11'  and  114°  33'  E.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  tlie  sea  of  Java,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Borneo ;  E.  by  a  strait  2  m.  wide, 
which  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Bali ;  8. 
by  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  W.  by  the  strait  of 
Sunda,  which  separates  it  from  Sumatra.  Its 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  666  m.,  and  its  breadth 
varies  from  56  to  135*  m. ;  area,  49,19T  sq.  ni., 
or  including  the  adjacent  island  of  Madura,  61,- 
336  sq.  m.  It  is  the  fourth  island  of  the  archi- 
pelago in  point  of  size,  being  exceeded  in  area 
by  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Celebes.  The  coast 
line  of  Java  is  about  1,600  m,  in  extent,  and  is 
remarkably  destitute  of  harbors,  especially  on 
the  S,  side,  where  there  are  but  two  ports, 
Pachitan  and  Chalachap.  On  the  S.  coast  the 
chief  harbors  are  those  of  Batavia  and  Sura- 
baya, but  there  are  many  open  roadsteads  with 
good  anchorage,  and  the  want  of  landlocked 
harbors  is  little  felt  in  the  cahn  waters  of  the 
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Java  sea,  where  hurricanes  are  unknown,  and 
storms  ocear  only  at  the  change  of  tlie  mon- 
soons. On  the  8.  side  there  is  no  safe  anchorage, 
the  coast  being  bold  and  the  ocean  very  deep, 
while  a  heavy  and  dangerous  aurf  rolls  con- 
tinually on  the  shore. — The  gcolo^cal  forma- 
tion of  Java  is  highly  volcanic.  A  range  of 
mountains  runs  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other  through  the  centre,  with  peaks  vary- 
ing in  height  from  4,000  to  12,000  ft.  The 
highest  is.8emiru,  12,235  ft. ;  Slamat  is  11,329 
ft. :  six  other  pealts  are  each  over  10.000  ft 
high,  sis  others  over  9,000  ft.,  and  ten  others 
from  6,000  to  9,000  ft.  Among  these  pealts  are 
38  volcanoes,  some  of  which  are  in  constant  ac- 
tivity. The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  in  the 
Tengcr,  "  wide  "  or  "  spacious  "  moantains,  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  island.  It  rises  from  a  very 
large  base  in  a  gentle  slope  with  gradnally  ex- 
tending ridges.  The  summit,  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, appears  less  conical  than  that  of  the 
other  volcanoes,  and  is  about  8,000  ft.  high. 
The  crater  is  more  than  1,000  ft.  below  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountMn.  It  iS  the  largest 
crater  on  the  globe,  with  perhaps  the  si^le 
exception  of  that  of  Kilauea  in  the  Hawaiian 
islands.  The  shape  of  the  crater  is  an  irregular 
ellipse  with  a  minor  axis  of  8^  and  a  major 
axis  of  4i  miles,  and  it  forms  an  immense  gulf 
with  a  level  bottom  covered  with  sand,  which 
the  Javanese  call  Laut  Pasar,  or  "sandy  sea." 
From  its  centre  rise  three  cones  several  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  one  of  which,  called  Brah- 
ma, is  in  almost  constant  activity.  South  of 
the  great  central  range  is  another  range  of 
mountains  from  3,000  to  8,000  ft.  in  height, 
which  skirts  the  S.  coast.  It  is  composed  of 
volcanic  materials,  cliiefly  basalt,  and  is  called 
by  the  Javanese  Kan  dang,  or  "war  drums," 
-from  the  peculiar  columnar  form  of  its  rocks. 
The  volcano  Papandayang  in  this  range  threw 
out  in  a  single  night,  in  1772,  ashes  and  scone 
spreading  over  an  ai'ea  of  7  m.  radius  a  layer 
60  ft.  tluck,  destroying  40  native  villages  and 
3,000  people.  On  July  8,  1822,  the  volcano 
Galunggong,  a  few  miles  N.  E.  of  Papanda- 
yang, destroyed  everything  within  a  radius  of 
20  m.  rive  days  later  a  second  eruption  fol- 
lowed, and  the  total  loss  of  life  in  botji  was 
20,000  persons.  The  8,  shore  of  the  island  is 
in  many  places  bounded  by  steep  pOes  of  trap. 
Low  ranges  of  limestone  occur  in  the  eastern 

Eart,  and  in  the  extreme  west  a  few  granite 
owldera  are  occasionally  found.  Hot  springs 
are  numerous  at  the  bases  of  the  volcanoes, 
and  some  of  them  are  impr^nated  with  car- 
bonic acid.  In  the  lowlands  there  are  mud 
volcanoes,  which  furnish  muriate  of  soda. 
The  principal  elevated  plains  of  Java  are  those 
known  as  Solo  and  Kediri,  which  comprise 
the  centra!  districts,  and  in  the  west  that  of 
Baadong.  These  plains  are  fertile  and  well 
watered  by  streams  from  the  mountains,  which 
afford  an  abundant  supply  for  irrigation. 
There  is  also  a  long  alluvial  tract  running 
along  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  which  may  be 


regarded  as  a  continuous  plain,  and  many  of 
the  mountain  valleys  are  also  spacious  and  fer- 
tile.— There  are  a  few  small  and  beautiful 
lakes  among  the  mountains,  and  some  exten- 
sive marshes,  which  in  the  rainy  season  be- 
come lakes,  and  are  navigated.  The  largest  of, 
these  is  in  the  province  of  Banyumaa,  and  is 
close  to  the  S.  shore.  The  island,  however,  is 
abundantly  watered.  The  rivers  on  the  N. 
side  are  very  numerous,  but  are  none  of  them 
navigable  for  large  vessels,  being  all  more  or 
less  obstructed  by  bars  of  mud  or  sand  at  their 
mouths.  They  are,  however,  of  great  use  for 
irrigation,  and  contribute  lai^ly  to  the  im- 
mense agricultural  capacity  of  theisland.  Tlie 
latest  river  in  Java  is  the  Solo,  which  rises  in 
one  of  the  low  ranges  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island,  and  after  a  winding  course  of  856  m. 
empties  by  two  mouths  into  the  narrow  strdt 
which  separates  Java  from  the  W.  end  of  the 
island  of  Madura.  This  river  is  navigable  all  the 
year  bj  small  boats,  and  by  large  ones  in  all  the 
months  except  Aujjiust,  September,  and  October. 
The  second  river  in  size  is  called  by  the  natives 
tiie  Brantas,  but  is  known  to  Europeans  as  the 
river  of  Surabaya.  It  rises  Uke  the  Solo  in 
the  low  southern  range  of  mountains,  receives 
many  afBuents,  and  empties  by  five  mouths 
into  the  Madura  strdt,  after  passing  by  the 
city  of  Surabaya  and  contribnting  to  form  its, 
hai'bor. — The  seasons  in  Java  are  divided  into 
tiie  wet  season,  which  begins  with  October 
and  ends  with  March,  and  during  which  wester- 
ly winds,  previul,  and  tije  dry,  which  includes 
the  rest  of  the  year,  and  is  characterized  b^ 
easterly  win^ls  and  fair  weather.  These  peri- 
odical winds,  the  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  monsoons 
respectively,  set  in  somewhat  irregularly,  and 
even  during  their  prevalence  there  is  some- 
times dry  weather  in  the  wet  season  and  wet 
weather  in  the  dry.  At  the  equinoxes  the 
weather  is  generally  tempestuous,  and  thunder 
storms  at  Uiat  period  are  frequent  and  some- 
times destructive.  The  temperature  of  the 
island  is  equable,  the  thermometer  in  the  low- 
lands seldom  rising  above  90°  or  falling  below 
70°.  Snow  never  falls  even  on  the  highest 
mountain  peaks,  but  in  the  coldest  weather 
ice  a  few  lines  thick  is  sometimes  seen  at  great 
elevations,  where  the  thermometer  falls  to  37°. 
At  the  height  of  4,000  ft.  in  the  mountain 
valleys  there  is  a  ddi^tfut  climate,  healthfnl 
to  the  European  constitution,  and  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  northern  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  general  climate  of  the  island  is  in  point  of 
salubrity  equal  to  that  of  any  tropical  country ; 
and  in  places  where  malaria  formerly  pre- 
vailed, as  in  Batavia  and  Cheribon,  the  evil 
has  been  clearly  traced  to  the  neglect  of  water- 
courses, (md  has  been  ameliorated  by  proper 
attention  to  drainage. — The  metals  found  in 
Java  are  inconsiderable  in  quantity  and  value, 
and  no  veins  are  worked.  The  uncultivated 
portions  of  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  small  tracts  and  shore  districts,  are  covered 
with  forest,  and  at  all  seasons  a  luxuriant  ver- 
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dure  overspreads  nearly  the  whole  laDd.  The 
chief  yariety  iti  the  vegetation  is  caused  by  dif- 
ferences of  elevalion.  On  the  low  coast  are 
found  cocoanut  palms,  bananas,  ariddece,  wma- 
Tanthaeem,  poisonona  euphorbiace/g,  and  legu- 
minonaplants.  At  the  height  of  1,000ft.  (ema 
preponderate  and  magnifloent forests  of  slender 
bamboos  grow  epontaneously.  At  a  greater 
height  are  forests  of  fig  trees,  with  tall  trunks, 
spreading  branches,  and  thick  foliage ;  and  the 
ferns  here  increase  in  number  and  size,  and  often 
grow  to  the  height  of  several  feet.  Above  the 
region  of  hg  treea  is  that  of  oaks  and  laurels, 
with  ahondiint  melastomas  and  orchidaceous 
plants.  At  the  height  of  6,000  ft.  the  tropical 
character  of  the  vegetation  disappears,  and  is 
succeeded  by  ruiiaceiR,  heaths,  conifers,  and  a 
vegetation  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  temperat* 
zone.  Cryptogamous  plants  are  extensively 
multiplied;  mushrooms  are  abundant,  and  moss- 
es and  lichens  cover  the  ground. — The  animal 
life  of  Javais  as  varied  and  abundant  aa  its  vege- 
tation. Among  the  100  species  of  mammdia 
enumerated  as  inhabiting  the  island  are  nine 
species  of  quadrumaua,  the  Bengal  tiger,  leop- 
ards, a  peculiar  species  of  rhinoceros  (J?.  Som- 
daievs),  the  ■wild  os  (Bos  Sondaiciia),  we  wild 
hog,  several  spedes  of  deer,  and  33  species  of 
bats.  Among  the  domestic  animals  are  the  ox, 
the  buffalo,  the  horse,  the  goat,  and  a  few  sheep. 
Of  birds  there  are  known  to  he  upward  of  170 
distinct  species,  among  which  are  the  peacock, 
the  green  jungle  cock,  partridges,  quail. 
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are  but  two  species  of  Javan  parrots.  Birds 
of  prey  are  numerous,  including  falcons,  owls, 
and  carrion  crows.  Serpents  are  frequently 
met  with,  and  more  than  30  species  are  re- 
garded aa  venomous.  Other  reptiles  of  com- 
mon occurrence  are  crocodiles,  lizards,  the 
green  frog,  the  toad,  and  the  land  tortoise. 
Sea  turtles  are  found  in  the  waters  adjacent  to 
the  island.  Fish  are  plentiful  along  the  coast, 
but  those  of  the  rivers  are  of  inferior  quality 
as  food. — Though  in  reality  Java  is  wholly 
possessed  by  the  Dutch,  two  native  kingdoms, 
comprising  together  not  more  than  -f^  of  the 
island,  have  been  suffered  to  retiun  a  nominal 
existence,  under  the  control  of  the  Dut«h  ofB- 
cials.  These  are  the  dominions  of  the  senaan 
or  emperor  of  Surakerta,  and  the  sultan  of 
Jokjokerta.  The  rest  of  the  island,  with  Ma- 
dura, is  divided  into  S8  provinces,  called  resi- 
dencies. The  principal  cities  are  Batavia,  the 
capital,  Bantam,  Buitenzorg,  Oheribon,  Sama- 
rang,  Surabaya,  Surakerta,  and .  Jok^okerta. 
The  native  population  of  Java  compnses  two 
distinct  natjons,  the  Sundese  and  the  Javanese. 
The  Sundese  occupy  the  western  end  of  the 
island,  and  are  greatly  inferior  in  nnmber  to 
the  Javanese,  as  well  aa  less  advanced  in  civili- 
zation. Thoy  speak  a  distinct  langua^  the 
Sundese,  while  nine  tenths  of  the  entire  na- 
tive population  speak  Javanese.  Both  classes 
are  of  the  Malayan  race.  They  are  generally 
about  two  inches  shorter  than  the  men  of  the 
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Mongolian  imd  Caucasian  races,  with  ronnd 
faces,  wide  months,  high  cheek  bones,  short 
and  small  noses,  and  smalt,  black,  deep-seated 
eyes.  The  complexion  is  brown  with  a  shade 
of  yellow,  and  is  never  black.  The  hmr  of  the 
head  is  thick,  black,  lank,  and  harsh,  and  is 
either  scanty  or  altogether  wanting  on  other 
parts  of  the  body.  A  few  sJiort,  straggling 
hairs  compose  the  beard.  The  natives  are  not 
active,  and  make  but  poor  runners  or  wrestlers. 
They  are  described  is  peaceable,  docile,  so- 
ber, simple,  industrious,  sti'aightforward,  and 
truthful.  Java  is  one  of  the  most  densely  peo- 
pled countries  of  the  world,  the  population, 
inclnsive  of  Madura,  amounting,  according  to 
a  census  taken  at  the  end  of  18TS,  to  17,398,- 
200,  being  337  persons  to  the  sqnare  mile.  Of 
these,  28,926  were  Europeans,  185,758  Chinese, 
and  22,032  Arabs  and  other  foreign  orientals. 
The  Javanese  are  almost  entirely  occupied  in 
agriculture.  There  fa  a  small  class  of  fishermen 
on  the  ^.  coBst^  and  a  few  artisans  in  the 
town^  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  live 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  in  which  they  have  made  greater  pro- 
gress than  any  other  Asiatic  nation  except  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  chief  cereal  is 
rice,  of  wiiich  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  in- 
dustriously and  almost  universally  applied,  two 
crops  are  raised  in  a  year.  Java  is  one  of  the 
principal  coffee-growing  countries  of  the  world. 
The  coffee  plantations  are  situated  at  an  eleva- 
ti.on  of  2,000  ft.  and  upward,  and  are  conduct- 
ed under  the  supervision  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment. The  cultivation  of  sugar  is  next  in 
importance;  indigo,  cotton,  pepper,  tea,  and 
tobacco  are  also  r^sed.  The  mechanic  arts 
among  the  Javanese  are  not  so  far  advanced  aa 
their  agriculture.  About  30  crafts  are  prac- 
tised among  them,  of  which  the  principal  are 
those  of  the  blacksmith  or  cutler,  the  carpen- 
ter, the  sheath  maker,  the  coppersmith,  the 
goldsmith,  and  the  potter.  Bricks  and  tiles 
are  largely  made.  The  carpenters  are  skilful 
in  honse  and  boat  building.  They  make  boats 
of  all  Mzes,  from  fishing  canoes  up  to  vessels 
of  SO  tons,  and  under  European  superinten- 
dence build  large  ships.  The  ordinary  dwellings 
of  the  people  are  built  of  a  rough  frame  of 
timber,  thatched  with  gi'ass  or  palm  leaves, 
and  with  walls  and  partitions  of  split  bamboo. 
The  Javanese  excel  all  other  nations  of  the 
Indian  archipelago  in  the  working  of  metals. 
They  are  especisdly  skilful  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  national  weapon,  the  kris  or  dagger, 
which  is  worn  by  everyman  and  boy  above  14 
years  as  part  of  his  ordinary  costume,  and  by 
many  lames  of  high  rank.  They  make  also  ex- 
cellent gongs  of  brass,  and  these  with  other 
musical  instruments  of  the  same  metal  have 
long  been  exported  to  the  neighboring  countries. 
The  only  native  textile  material  woven  by  the 
Javanese  is  cotton,  of  which  they  m^e  a 
stont  durable  calico,  and  this  is  purely  a  domes- 
tic manufacture,  carried  on  eselusively  by  the 
women.    From  raw  alk  imported  from  China, 
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tlie  silkworm  not  being  reared  in  Java,  a  coarse 
cloth  is  woven  also  hj  the  women.  Paper  of 
the  nature  of  the  ancient  papyrus  is  a  manufac- 
ture peculiar  to  the  Javanese.  In  science  the 
people  have  made  little  progress,  possessing 
only  a  rude  notion  of  astronomy  and  a  slight 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  Their  architecture 
at  the  present  .day  hardly  deserves  the  name, 
though  the  country  abounds  with  reraarkahle 
remains  of  temples  built  many  centuries  ago  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants.  In 
nnmber  and  beauty  tliese  structures  are  prob- 
ably unsurpassed  by  the  architectural  remains 
of  any  country  in  the  world,  hut  the  action 
of  tropical  vegetation  is  rapidly  destroying 
them.  The  most  extensive  and  interesting  of 
these  ruins  are  at  Brainbanam,  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  island,  at  Borohodo,  80  m.  west- 
ward, and  at  Gimong  Prau,  40  m.  southwest  of 


have  made  the  greatest  progress.  They  are 
passionately  fond  of  it,  and  have  generally  fine 
musical  ears.  Their  melodies  are  wild,  pliun- 
tive,  and  interesting,  and  more  pleasing  to  the 
Eiirop.ean  ear  than  any  other  Asiatic  music. 
They  have  wind  and  stringed  instruments,  but 
their  most  common  instruments  are  dmms  and 
gongs.  In  religion  the  Javanese  are  Moham- 
medans, which  f«th  was  established  by  Arab 
conquerors  in  the  15th  century,  and  has  entire- 
ly displaced  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  the 
ancient  religions  of  the  country,  except  among 
a  few  people  in  the  Tenger  mountains.  During 
the  rule  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  16th  century, 
the  Catholic  missionaries  formed  some  native 
congregations,  of  which  a  few  remnants  are 
still  left.  The  Dutch  government  showed  it- 
self decidedly  opposed  to  all  missionary  labor, 
and  Protestant  missions  were  therefore  not  be- 
I  t'l  the  island  p<i9sel  in  1811  under  the 
rilBof  En^lind  ^fter 
the  restoiatKn  ot  the 
Dutch  administration 
allmis^ionanesbuttU 
Dutch  were  m  1843 
forlidden  to  perform 
m  1S1C nary  labors  but 
the  Dutch  mis-oionarj 
societies  were  allowed 


The  results  of  their  la 
lors  are  as  yet  of  no 
^reat  importance.  The 
■  jrof     ■    ■ 


!9S  small  temples  ar- 
ranged in  five  concentric  parallelograms,  and 
formii^  a  quadrangle  of  640  by  510  ft.,  exactly 
facing  the  cardinal  points.  The  celebrated 
temple  of  Borobodo  is  a  vast  domed  structure 
erected  on  an  inconsiderable  elevation.  It  is 
a  connected  series  of  terraced  walls,  compo- 
sed of  seven  tiers  one  above  another,  and  all 
surmounted  by  a  triple  circle  of  72  towers 
surrounding  the  dome.  It  is  620  ft.  square, 
and  rises  to  a  height  of  about  100  ft.  The 
vraHa  are  profusely  omamenf*d  with  sculpture. 
Wallace  says  that  the  amount  of  human  labor 
and  skill  expended  on  the  great  pyramids  of 
Egypt  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  that  required  to  complete  this  sculptured 
hill  temple  in  the  interior  of  Java  The 
temples  on  the  mountain  of  Grunong  Prau  aie 
retched  by  four  flights  of  itone  steps  from 
different  directions  there  being  more  than 
1  000  steps  in  ei<ih  flight  Of  tht  other  hne 
arts,  mufic  1-,  the  one  m  which  the  Jaianese 


m  1872  did  not  reach 
30, who  partly  belonged 
to  the  Reformed  and 
partly  to  the  Mennomte 
church.  The  Roman 
CatholiLB  haic  a  vicar 

16  priests— Tha 
commerce  of  J^va  ia 
transacted  chiefly  at 
the  ports  of  Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Surabaya. 
Among  the  principal  exports  are  coffee,  sugar, 
rice,  indigo,  tea,  tobacco,  spices,  India  rubber, 
birds'  nests,  camphor,  and  rattans.  In  1871  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  and  specie  exported 
was  £7,604,691,  and  tliat  of  tiie  imports  was 
£4,489,698.  About  one  half  of  the  rice  exported 
and  four  fifths  of  the  other  exports  go  to  the 
Netherlands.  Injnne,  1873,  thelengm  of  rail- 
roads in  operation  was  161  m.,  and  in  January, 
1873,  the  number  of  telegraph  ofGoes  was  38. 
There  was  regular  connection  with  the  other  isl- 
ands of  the  archinelago  by  means  of  15  steam- 
ers belon^ng  to  uie  Netherlandishlndia  steam- 
boat company. — The  most  important  feature 
of  Javanese  society  is  the  village,  which  forms 
a  complete  body  politic,  with  considerable 
powers  of  self-government.  Its  officers  are 
elected  by  the  people,  and  are  charged  with 
the  collection  of  the  taxes  and  the  maintenance 
of  public  order.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest 
two  native  sovereigns,  a  sultan  and  an  emperor. 
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ruled  the  islaml,  one  in  Java  and  the  other  in 
Sunda.  When  the  Netherlands  government 
acquired  the  Dutch  East  India  company's  title 
to  its  possessions  in  the  East,  it  appropriated 
to  the  erown  all  unoccupied  lands,  and  secured 
to  tie  deaoendanta  of  the  native  sovereigns 
and  their  vassal  mlers  their  titnlar  rank  and 
the  rights  of  regents;  bnt  placed  with  each 
a  Dutch  resident,  whose  "  recommendations  " 
have  always  been  obeyed  as  orders.  The  gov- 
ernor general  acta  as  viceroy,  receiving  his 
directions  from  the  H^ue,  and  is  assisted  by  a 
vice  preadent  and  a  council  of  four  appointed 
by  the  king  of  Holland.  The  governors  of 
Amboyna,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Sumatra,  and 
the  army  and  navy  in  the  Dutch  possessions 
in  the  archipelago,  are  under  his  orders.  In 
Batavia  there  is  a  high  court  of  appeal  for 
criminal  and  civil  cases  among  the  Europeans, 
and  the  Javanese  have  native  courts,  presided 
over  in  some  instances  by  Europeans.  There 
are  government  primary  schools  in  all  the 
iarge  towns,  and  in  each  residency  there  are 
salaried  vaccinators  and  physicians.  "While 
the  native  rulers,  wlio  receive  large  annuities 
from  the  government,  have  the  name  of 
regents,  the  residents  or  assistant  residents, 
with  a  controller,  all  of  whom  mnst  be  natives 
of  the  Netherlands,  superintend  the  govern- 
ment plantations,  directing  what  seed  shall 
ho  sown,  the  wi^jea  to  be  paid,  when  the 
harvest  BhaU  he  gathered,  and  the  prices  of 
products.  This  culture  system,  introduced  in 
1832,  satisfies  and  employe  the  natives,  defrays 
the  entire  expense  of  the  local  administration, 
and  returns  an  annual  revenue  of  |5,O0O,0OO 
to  the  treasury  at  the  Hague.  In  1872  tiie 
total  revenue  of  the  colony  was  131,358,300 
guilders,  and  the  total  expenditure  108,ie*,690 
guilders,  leaving  a  surplus  in  guilders  of  18,093,- 
(ilO  for  that  year.  The  culture  system  involves 
the  forced  labor  of  the  natives  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee  and  sugar,  but  the  legislature  of 
Holland  has  enacted  a  !aw  by  virtue  of  which 
the  forced  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  will 
cease  in  the  year  1890.  Thetitie  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  in  the  country  is  in  the  gov- 
ernment.— The  history  of  Java  previous  to  the 
11th  century  of  our  era  is  involved  in  fable 
and  obscurity.  It  is  only  certain  that  long  be- 
fore that  period  the  Javanese  had  acquired  a 
considerable  degree  of  civilization.  Abont  the 
llth  century,  or,  according  to  some  eonjec- 
tnres,  severd  centuries  earlier,  Java  was  visited 
by  the  Hindoos,  either  as  emigrants  or  conquer- 
ors, who  founded  kingdoms  and  convei-ted  the 
natives  to  Brahmanism.  Java  was  first  made 
known  to  the  western  world  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  13th  century  byUarco  Polo,  who,  however, 
did  not  visit  the  island.  Luigi  Barthema  (Var- 
tomanus)  was  the  first  European  who  landed  at 
Java.    He  passed  14  days  there  in  1506 ;  and 
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that  of  the  15th  century,  when  Mohammedan- 
ism, which  had  for  a  century  or  two  been 
zealously  propagated  by  Arabs,  Persians,  Ma- 
lays, and  Hindoo  Mohammedans,  who  came  aa 
merchants  or  settlers,  gained  a  complete  as- 
r  Brahmanism.  In  UTS  a  Mo- 
idan  prince  raised  himself  to  supreme 
power  over  nearly  the  whole  island,  and  found- 
ed a  dynasty  which  still  exists  in  the  small 
kingdoms  which  are  permitted  by  the  Dutch 
to  remain  in  nominal  mdependenoe.  Bantam, 
the  last  of  the  Hindoo  states,  was  conquered  in 
1480.  The  Portuguese  visited  Java  in  the  16th 
century,  and  entered  into  commercial  negotia- 
tions with  the  natives.  The  Dutch  first  came 
to  Java  about  1595  as  traders.  In  1610  they 
obtdhed  permission  to  build  a  fort  at  the  na- 
tive village  of  Jacafra,near  the  site  of  tlie  pres- 
ent city  of  Batavia.  Both  the  Portuguese  and 
the  English,  who  had  established  a  factory  at 
Bantam,  yielded  to  their  supremacy.  They 
soon  became  involved  in  war  with  the  native 
rulers,  and  in  1677  obtained  a  considerable  ter- 
ritoiy.  From  that  period  to  1830  they  carried 
on  four  great  wars  with  the  natives,  the  first 
of  which,  begun  in  1674,  lasted  for  84  years; 
yie  second,  wJiich  began  in  1718,  for  5  years; 
die  third,  which  began  in  1T40,  for  15  years ; 
and  the  fourth,  which  began  in  1825,  for  5 
years.  The  third  was  begun  Sept.  26,  1740, 
by  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Chinese  settlers 
at  Batavia,  of  whom  10,000  were  killed  in  two 
days.  In  1749  the  principal  Javan  monarch 
conferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  upon 
the  Dutch,  by  an  official  deed  to  the  Dutch 
East  India  company.  In  1811  the  British, 
being  at  war  with  Holland,  then  a  portion 
of  the  French  empire,  sent  a  fleet  and  army 
against  Java,  whidi  was  conquered  without 
much  opposition  and  held  till  1816,  when  it 
was  restored  to  Holland.  By  a  decree  of  the 
Dutch  government,  slavery  was  totally  abobah- 
ed  on  Sept.  20,  1869,  in  all  their  colonies  in 
India.  It  had  never  prevailed  among  the 
native  Javanese,  and  the  number  of  slaves  in 
the  island  amounted  only  to  a  few  thousands, 
mostly  natives  of  other  islands  of  the  archipel- 
ago and  of  Africa,  and  held  by  European  mas- 
ters. In  1860  the  Swiss  auxiliary  soldiers, 
aided  by  natives,  mutinied ;  they  were  soon  re- 
duced to  submission,  and  many  were  executed. 
— Sir  T.  Stanaford  Kaffles's  "  History  of  Java  " 
(3  vols.  4to,  London,  1817)  is  a  standard  work. 
The  natural  history  of  Java  lias  been  treated 
by  BInme,  Flora  Java  rtevnon  InsuJaTum  AA- 
jacentiutn  (S  vols,  (ol.,  Brussels,  182e-'86), 
and  by  Dr.  T.  Horsfleld  in  his  "Zoological  Re- 
searches in  Java  and  the  Neighboring  Islands  " 
(London,  1824).  Junghuhn  is  the  author  of 
several  works  on  the  natural  history  and  geog- 
raphy of  Java,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1850  (8d 
Ger.  ed.,  leipsic,  1852).  Interesting  recent  de- 
scripUrfns  of  Java  are  given  by  Albert  8.  Biok- 
more,  in  "Travels  in  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago "  (New  York,  1869) ;  by  A.  E.  Wallace, 
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JAVA  (Langttabg  and  Litbbatijhe) 


in  "  The  Malay  AreLipelago  "  (London  and  New 
York,  1869 ;  and  in  W.  H.  Seward's  "  Travels 
around  the  World"  (New  York,  1873). 

JAVA,  I^mgiuge  and  Llteratrire  of.  Jaraaese, 
spoken  in  Java  and  several  sniall  adjacent  isl- 
ands, belongs  to  the  Malayan  division  of  the 
Malayo-Polynesian  group  of  languages,  and  is 
most  closely  related  to  Malay  proper.  It  has 
the  peculiarity  of  employing  special  forms  and 
flexions  for  addressing  superior  or  inferior 
persons.  The  manner  of  speaking  to  subordi- 
nates is  called  hdtd  mho.,  or  simply  n6h6,  com- 
manding speech;  and  that  to  superiors  h&ad 
hrdmd,  or  only  hr&m&,  humble  speech.  A 
third  mode  of  converMng,  namely,  between 
equals,  or  as  a  condescension  toward  a  person 
of  lowei:  rank,  is  called  hdsd  madyd,  middle 
speech.  In  the  presence  of  the  soyereign  or 
his  ambassadors  still  another  form  of  speaking 
is  observed,  called  iidsd  hratan,  the  court  lan- 
guage. The  ancient  Javanese  literature,  the 
beginnings  of  which  can  be  traced  to  the  first 
century  o£  our  era,  is  written  in  a  language  thor- 
oughly impregnated  with  Sanskrit  elements,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  Ka'^i,  the  poet's  tongue. 
The  Sanda  langu^e,  spoken  in  the  western 

Sortion  of  the  island,  is  somewhat  related  tp 
avanese,  but  is  clearly  distinguished  from  it 
by  many  peculiarities.  The  Javanese  alphabet 
consists  of  20  consonants  and  6  vowel  sounds ; 
but  the  latter  are  not  considered  by  the  natives 
to  form  part  of  it,  as  they  ar«  only  supplemen- 
tary characters,  as  in  Arabic  The  graphic 
system  is  derived  from  the  Indian  DevanSgarl. 


m  M  1.0 

M    J  po 

raj... 

O    t!U  do 

n  Ob  tjo 

a^    G.  dyo 

■n     in    ro 

mil   «11  yo 

Moa/ to 

nil  Jl|  ojo 

Ki  O  i«  (Jiio 

a       Omo 

Tin  flSv  to 

urn  m  go 

M    A" 

Ol     tfl   bo 

Ul      li    vo 

CI     ffl)   t'o(tlio) 

raiv  1 

It!    O  .go 

The  Javaneiie  emploj    at  the  end  of  words 
abridge  1  f  rms  of  the  regular  chaiacter     ua 

fiven  in  the  stcond  column  of  the  alphabet 
hese  twenty  letters  represent  the  native 
sounds  only  There  are  besides  the  halsarH 
gide  01  haka&rd  murda  large  or  capital  letters, 
which  are  intended  to  be  used  in  rendering 
Indio  words,  but  rarely  employed.  Arabic 
sounds  are  indicated  by  a  diacritic  sign,  con- 
sisting of  three  dots,  above  the  letters.  The 
foreign,  elements  of  the  language  are  muti- 
lated,  nevertheless,  in   as   great   a  degree   as 


Chinese  is  distorted  by  the  Japanese.  The 
sounds  /  and  ch  are  wanting.  Consonants 
have  an  inherent  o,  for  which  reason  many 
Indian  words  possessing  the  vowel  a  are  pro- 
nounced with  0,  without  necessarily  a  change 
in  the  orthography.  The  gender  and  number 
of  nouns  are  indicated  by  accompanying  ad- 
jectives. The  genitive  case  is  fonned  by  in- 
flection, but  the  other  relations  of  words  are 
either  expressed  by  prepositions  or  left  to  be 
inferred.  Adjectives  admit  of  no  distinction 
of  gender,  number,  or  case,  and  of  comparison 
only  by  extrinsic  means.  Pronouns  are  equal- 
ly invariable.  There  is  none  for  the  third  per- 
son sii^ular  or  plural,  none  for  the  second 
person  plural,  and  only  Ttaku  in  N6k6  for  the 
first  person  singular,  hitd  and  hami  for  the 
same  in  the  plural,  and  h&vi  for  the  second 
person  singnlu*.  The  suffix  pronouns  in  Ndkd 
are  -Jsu,  I ;  -mu,  thou ;  -M,  be ;  the  last  is  ren- 
dered -na  in  Kr&m&,  and  the  second  person 
singular  -ta  in  Kavi.  It  is  customary,  however, 
to  omit  pronouns,  and  when  possible  to  use  in- 
stead the  titles  of  the  person  addressed.  There 
are  other  pronominal  forms,  but  not  properly 
such,  which  are  used  profusely  in  humble  and 
ceremonial  forms  of  speech.  The  simple  form 
of  the  verb  indicates  present  time,  but  for 
clearness  or  emphasis  some  word  signifying 
now  or  still  is  introduced.  Past  time  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  particle  eampun  in  Kr4inS, 
hempun  in  middle,  and  wU  or  will  in  N6k6, 
meaning  past  or  akeady.  The  pailicle  hadS  in 
KHtmS,  iakal  in  N6k6,  or  the  word  hnrsd  in  the 
former,  harep  in  the  latter,  meaning  to  will, 
or  the  will,  indicates  the  future  tense.  The  ac- 
tive and  passive  voices  are  distinguished,  bnt  the 
latter  is  not  properly  such,  and  rather  a  nom- 
inal form.  Thus  the  verb  fandah  to  seize,  is 
conjugated  as  follows :  haha  kanaai,  I  seize ; 
kam  im  nyandah,  I  have  sdzed ;  Tiaka  hakal 
nyandakf  I  she^  seize ;  and  deik  tandak,  by  me 
has  lieen  seized.  Verbs  obtain  a  passive  mean- 
ing also  by  inserting  in,  as  rayah,  to  rob,  rinor- 
yah,  to  be  robbed.  The  infis  uw,  forms  neuter 
verbs.  For  the  numerals  see  the  comparative 
table  in  the  article  on  the  Malayo-Polynesian 
lai^liages.  Most  of  the  parts  of  speech  can  be 
changed  one  into  another  by  the  use  of  pre-* 
fixes,  suffixes,  or  infixes,  either  singly  or  com- 
bined,— While  the  language  is  very  copious  in 
some  respects,  it  is  exceedingly  meagre  in  oth- 
ers. There  are  two  and  even  three  names  for 
sorad'  metals,  but  there  is  no  equivalent  for 
metal  or  mineral ;  so  there  is  no  word  for  ani- 
mal, while  there  are  five  words  for  dog,  six  for 
hog,  and  seven  for  horse.  There  are  expres- 
sions for  10  ways  of  standingi  and  30  of  sitting ; 
and  there  are  50  for  the  different  modifications 
of  sound.  Thus  in  unimportant  trifles  the  Jav- 
anese language  has  a  store  of  endless  distinc- 
tions, while  useful  words,  or  anch  as  seem  to 
us  absolutely  necessary,  are  utterly  wanting, 
— LiTERATCEE.  There  is  a  multitude  of  chron- 
icles and  historical  works  written  in  Javanese, 
Other  ancient  books  are  religious,  Buddhistic, 
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astronomical,  astrological,  &0.  Most  interest- 
ing to  oriental  scholars  are  the  adaptations  and 
elaborations  of  Indian  materials.  Thus  the 
Mmd^And  is  based  on  the  old  Hindoo  Bdmd- 
yana,  ih^  Brdtd-yuM  on  ^^MaMbMrata^haA 
the  SastrA  mam.dvd  on  Hanu's  book  of  laws. 
There  is  also  an  abundance  of  romantic  litera- 
ture. Peculiar  are  the  carefullj  prepared  texts 
for  the  puppet  shows,  which  are  generally  epo- 
pees with  heroes  borrowed  from  the  Hindoos. 
Severd  histories  of  Java  have  been  written,  and 
others  apeeially  treat  the  history  of  the  domains 
of  various  native  princes.  Missionaries  have 
introduced  works  on  the  Christian  relipon. 
Winter  translated  into  Javanese  "The  Thou- 
sand and  One  Hights  "  and  several  other  works, 
and  a  Javanese  newspaper  has  recently  been 
established. — See  Orawfurd,  "  History  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago"  (Edinburgh,  1880);  Wil 
helm  von  Humboldt,  Ueber  die  Kawispraehe 
(3  vols.,  Beriin,  1888-'0) ;  the  grammars  by 
Gerieke  (Batavia,  18S1)  and  Eoorda  van  Ey 
singa  (Amsterdam,  1865) ;  and  Gericke's  Ja 
•Baanaeh-Nederduitieh  handwoordetJioek   (new 


ya,  a  river  of  central  Asia.  The  Karyn,  its 
mMn  upper  branch,  rises,  according  to  Fedehen- 
ko's  map  (PeteTftiann'g  MUtheilungen,  Juno, 
18T4),  in  Kussian  Turkistan,  abont  lat.  44°  30' 
N.  and  Ion.  76°  80'  E.  Taking  a  western 
course,  and  increased  by  many  small  streams, 
it  enters,  about  20  m.  below  its  iunction  with 
the  Jnmgal,  the  khanate  of  Khokan,  which  it 
traverses  in  a  8.  W.  direction.  Jointly  witii  Uie 
wat«ra  of  several  small  rivers  of  S.  and  E.  Kho- 
kan, it  forms  the  Sir  Darya  a  little  S.  of  tie 
town  of  Namangan.  The  Sir  Darya  continues 
the  8.  W.  course,  enters  the  recently  formed 
Russian  province  bearing  its  name,  and  turns 
soon  after  abruptly  to  the  north.  Reaching 
about  lat.  45°  N.  and  Ion.  67°  E.,  it  assumes  a 
W.  course  and  falls  into  the  sea  of  Aral,  at  the 
N.  E.  side.  The  Jaxartes  figures  in  the  history 
of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  other  conquerors, 
but  till  a  time  long  after  the  Christian  era  was 
spoken  of  as  emptying  into  the  Caspian. 

JAY,  the  popmar  name  of  many  conitostral 
birds  of  the  orow  family,  and  subfamily  gamt- 
liruE,  inhabiting  Eurme,  Asia  and  its  archipel- 
ago, and  America.  One  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  genera  is  cyanura  (Swains.),  of  which  the 
type  is  the  blue  jay,  and  all  the  species,  about 
20  in  number,  belong  to  America;  in  this 
genus  the  head  is  crested,  the  bill  rather  slen- 
der and  curved  at  the  tip,  which  is  slightly 
notched,  the  wings  and  tail  blue  with  trans- 
verse black  bars ;  the  circular  nostrils  are  con- 
cealed by  bristles ;  the  wings  are  rounded, 
with  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  quills  tie 
longest ;  tail  about  as  long  as  tbe  win^  length- 
ened, and  graduated ;  the  toes  strong,  with  the 
hind  claw  large  and  longer  than  the  toe.  '^'" " 
blue  jay  (C.  erUtatd,  Swains.)  is  too 
known  to  need  description ;  it  will  be  sufflcient 
to  say  that  the  general  color  above  is  light 
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purplish  blue,  with  the  wings  and  tail  ultrama- 
rine ;  the  under  parts  are  whitish,  with  a  black 
crescent  connected  with  a  half  collar  on  the 
neck  above;  besides  the  black  bands  on  the 
igs  and  tail,  the  lateral  feathers  of  the  latter 
tipped  with  white.  This  lively,  impertinent, 
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and  noisy  bird  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
beautiful  inhabitants  of  our  woods ;  it  is  found 
all  over  the  United  States,  as  far  west  as  the 
Missouri,  and  as  far  north  as  Canada,  remain- 
ing often  through  the  winter  in  New  England. 
It  has  a  very  mischievous  disposition,  robbing 
the  farmer's  corn  crib,  sucking  eggs  of  other 
birds,  and  tearing  the  young  to  pieces ;  it  pos- 
sesses considerable  imitative  power,  and  seems 
to  take  delight  in  uttering  the  ci^  of  the  spar- 
row hawk  to  terrify  the  small  birds  and  make 
them  rush  to  cover ;  it  is  veryqunri-elsome,  and 
in  an  aviary  wiU  soon  destroy  other  birds  of 
ita  size.  When  eggs  and  tender  birds  fail,  they 
eat  nuts,  fruits,  grain,  and  insects ;  they  breed 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  though  in 
Florida  they  are  in  a  great  measure  replaced  by 
the  eyanoeiCta  Floridana,  and  west  of  tbe  Rooky 
mountwns  by  Steller's  jay.  Their  usual  note 
is  a  harsh  scream,  uttered  by  all  in  the  neigh- 
borhood at  the  approach  of  any  rapacious  birf 
or  quadrupM  or  human  enemy,  and  on  this  ac- 
count a  jay  is  often  a  nuisance  to  the  sports- 
man in  quest  of  nobler  game.  The  length  is 
about  12  in.,  and  the  extent  of  wings  14. — 
The  genus  cyanoeitta  (Swains.)  includes  the 
jays  without  a  crest,  with  no  bands  on  tiie 
wings  and  tdl,  and  with  shorter  wings.  In 
C.  CaUfomiea  (Strickl.)  the  belly  and  under 
tail  coverts  are  dull  white ;  in  C.  Floridana 
(Bonap.)  the  belly  is  brownish  ash ;  in  G.  ul- 
tramarina  (Strickl.)  the  blue  color  is  very  rich, 
with  the  under  tail  coverts  white.  The  pre- 
vailing color  is  blue  in  all  these  wys.  The 
Canada  jay  (perUoTeim  Ganademii,  Bonap.)  is 
about  an  inch  less  than  the  blue  jay,  of  a  gene- 
ral cinereous  color  above,  smoky  gray  below, 
,  with  a  whitish  breast  and  neck  and  brown  nu- 
'  deal  patch.  It  is  found  throughout  the  north- 
i  ern  parts  of  America,  even  into  New  York  and 
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New  England.  The  habits  are  muoli  the  same 
as  those  of  the  blue  jay,  its  common  name  of 
Cftrrionbirdindicatingitscamivoronspropensi- 
ties ,  the  yonng  are  sooty  brown,  and  are  often 
called  "whiskey-jacks."  Several  other  jays 
are  deioribed  by  Baird  and  Brewer.  The  jay  of 
Europe  {gamdua  gl<mdaHvs,  Linn.)  is  a  hand- 
some bird,  about  as  long  but  not  so  thick  as 
a  pigon,  of  a  light  reddish  brown  color,  the 
fore  part  of  the  head  whitish  with  black  spots, 
and  the  feathers  elongated  so  as  to  form  an 
ereclile  crest ;  the  blae  wing  coverts  are  band- 
ed with  black ;  the  qnills  of  the  win^  and 
I'm],  and  broad  band  from  the  base  of  flie  bill 
under  the  eye,  black ;  the  female  differs  but 
littb  from  the  mate.  It  is  common  in  Eng- 
land, -.outhem  Scotland,'  and  other  parts  of  En- 
ropo ,  shy  and  suspicious  like  all  the  crow  fam- 
ily, it  frequents  wooded  districts,  feeding  prin- 
pallj  on  nuts,  worms,  and  insects,  in  summer 
visiting  gardens  for  the  sake  of  their  fruits  and 
leguraiDous  vegetables;  it  also  plunders  the 
nests  of  other  species,  and  sometimes  pounces 
on  field  mice  and  small  birds.  The  flight  is 
direct  and  quick,  and  performed  with  ^eat 
dexterity  tlirongh  tie  thickets ;  the  ordinary 
notes  are  harsh  and  loud ;  its  power  of  imi- 
tation, eipecially  in  captivity,  is  considerable, 
embracing  the  sounds  of  birds  and  domestic 
mammals,  and  any  noise  which  may  come  to 
its  ears  The  eggs,  from  five  to  seven,  are 
li  X  J  mch,  pale  blnish  green,  with  faint  frec- 
kles of  purplish  and  yellowish  brown. 

JIT,  an  E.  county  of  IniUana,  bordering  on 
Ohio,  and  drmned  by  the  head  waters  of  Sala- 
monie  and  Wabash  rivers;  area,  370  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870, 15,000.  The  surface  is  undula- 
ting, and  the  soil  of  various  qualities,  but 
mostly  fertile.  The  Pittsbui^h,  Cincinnati, 
and  St.  Louis  railroad  passes  through  the  S.  W. 
corner,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Sichmond,  and 
Fort  Wayne  line  intersects  it.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  282,935  bushels  of  wheat, 
316,090  of  Indian  corni  96,139  of  oats,  18,946 
of  flas  seed,  24,106  of  potatoes,  78,886  lbs.  of 
wool,  390,469  of  butter,  45,003  of  maple  sugar, 
and  10,852  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6,046 
horses,  4,192  milch  cows,  4,353  other  cattle, 
24,938  sheep,  and  is;86a  swine;  4  carriage 
factories,  1  woollen  factory,  1  flour  mill,  and  7 
saw  mills.    Capital,  Portland. 

JAT.  I.  J«hi,  an  American  statesman,  first 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  bom  in  New 
York,  Dec.  13,  1745,  died  at  Bedford,  West- 
chester CO.,  N".  Y.,  May  17,  1829.  He  was  de- 
scended from  Augustus  Jay,  a  Huguenot  mer- 
chant of  Eoohelle  in  France,  who  after  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  emigrated 
to  America,  and  settled  first  in  Charleston,  S. 
0.,  and  afterward  in  New  York.  Peter  Jay, 
the  father  of  John,  was  a  merchant.  While 
still  an  infant  John  Jay  was  removed  with  the 
rest  of  the  family  to  a  country  seat  at  Bye, 
Westchester  co.,  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island 
sound.  He  received  his  early  education  at 
the  grammar  school  of  New  Kochelle,  and  at 


King's  (now  Columbia)  college,  where  he 
graduated  in  1764.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Benjamin  Eissam  at  tlie  same  time 
witli  Lindley  Murray,  the  grammariail.  In 
1768  Jay  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  formed 
a  partnership  with  Robert  R.  Livingston,  after- 
ward chancellor  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
The  revolutionary  movement  called  him  active- 
ly into  the  field  of  politics.  While  he  deemed 
the  course  of  the  British  ministry  dangerous 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  conntiymen, 
his  sentiments  as  to  the  mode  of  resistance 
and  redress  were  moderate.  When  intelligence 
of  the  passage  of  the  Boston  port  bill  reached 
New  York,  a  meeting  was  held,  May  16,  1774, 
and  a  committee  of  51  formed  to  correspond 
with  the  other  colonies.  Jay  was  appointed  a 
member  of  this  committee,  and  at  tneir  first 
meeting,  May  23,  a  snb-eommittee  of  four  was 
nominated  to  draft  an  answer  to  the  Boston 
committee,  who  had  recommended  the  general 
adoption  of  a  non-importation  and  non-ex- 
portation agreement  until  the  act  for  blocking 
up  their  harbor  was  repealed.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  sub-committee,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  aathor  of  the  reply  to  the  Bos- 
ton address,  in  which  the  proposition  to  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  of  non-intercourse  was 
pronounced  premature  and  inexpedient,  and  a 
general  congi'ess  of  the  colonies  recommended. 
Though  the  moderation  of  this  document  gave 
mneh  offence  to  the  more  ardent  patriots,  the 
suggestion  of  a  congress  was  concurred  in,  and 
Philip  IJvingston,  Isaac  Low,  John  Alsop,  and 
John  Jay  were  unanimously  elected  delegates 
to  it,  and  were  soon  afterward  adopted  aa  their 
delegates  by  the  city  of  Albany  and  by  some 
towns  in  Westchester  and  Dutchess  counties. 
The  congress  met  on  Monday,  Sept  5, 1774,  at 
the  Carpenters'  hail  in  Philadelphia.  Jay, 
though  the  youngest  member  but  one,  took  a 
leading  part  in  its  proceedings.  He  was  at  this 
time  strongly  opposed  to  any  att»tnpt  at  inde- 
pendence, but  desired  to  see  the  difflculties  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  ad- 
justed on  terms  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
When  convinced,  however,  by  the  course  of 
events,  that  independence  had  become  a  neces- 
sity, he  embraced  the  measure  with  zeal  and 
lent  it  hearty  and  efficient  support.  He  par- 
ticipated in  most  of  the  debates  that  arose,  and 
made  his  first  speech  upon  the  question  of  the 
mode  of  voting  in  the  congress.  On  Sept.  6 
he  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  of  two 
fi'om  each  colony  to  state  the  rights  of  the 
colonies  in  general,  the  violation  of  those 
rights,  and  the  proper  mode  of  redress.  On 
Oct.  11  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee 
of  three  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  people 
of  British  America  and  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  The  latter  document, 
written  by  Jay,  gave  its  author  a  great  reputa- 
tion throughout  the  country.  In  the  second 
continental  c6i^ess,  which  met  at  Philadel- 
phia May  10,  1775,  .Tay  was  one  of  a  commit- 
tee of  three  appointed  to  di-aw  up  an  address 
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to  tlie  people  of  Canada  soliciting  tlieii"  co- 
operation in  the  contest  whieh  liad  now  be- 
come inevitable,  and  the  paper  reported  hy  the 
committee  was  from  his  pen.  On  Sept.  23  he 
was  appointed  on  a  committee,  with  FrankLn, 
Rutledge,  Randolph,  and  others,  to  consider  the 
stat«  of  the  trade  of  America.  Their  I'eport 
led  to  an  animated  debate,  in  which  Jay  ad- 
vocated the  policy  of  continuing  the  trade  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  West  Indies  from 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Geor^a,  in 
opposition  to  those  who  maintained  that,  as  the 
rest  of  the  colonies  had  been  excluded  from 
this  trade  by  the  "restraining  act  "of  parlia- 
ment, the  three  colonies  excepted  should  volun- 
tarily relinquish  it  On  Dec.  4  Jay,  Dickinson, 
and  Wythe  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  assembly  of  New  Jersey,  and 
endeavor  to  dissuade  that  body  from  sending  a 

Eetition  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  separate 
■om  the  petition  of  nnited  America  presented 
by  congress.  The  i-emonsfrances  of  the  con- 
gressional committee  prevailed  with  the  assem- 
bly, and  the  design  of  petitioning  the  king 
was  abandoned.  On  Nov.  29,  1775,  congress 
appdnted  Harrison,  Franklin,  Johnson,  Dick- 
inson, and  Jay  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
the  European  friends  of  American  liberty.  A 
secret  agent  of  the  French  government  had 
shortly  before  pven  to  a  committee,  consisting 
of  Jay,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  indirect  assu- 
rances that  the  revolted  colonies  might  rely  on 
receiving  aid  from  France.  The  committee  of 
correspondence  at  once  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  friends  of  the  American  cause  in 
England,  France,  and  Holland,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  in  the  spring  of  1776  Siias 
Deane  was  privately  sent  as  a  political  agent 
of  America  to  the  court  of  France.  His  let- 
ters from  Paris  were  addressed  to  Jay.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  labors  in  congress,  Jay  was  at  this 
time  much  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  New 
York,  where  the  tones  were  numerous,  and  the 

firovincial  congress  was  suspected  of  being 
iikewai-m  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  was 
diffieult  at  this  time  to  induce  men  of  standing 
and  character  to  accept  commissions  in  the 
militia  of  the  state.  Jay,  as  an  example  to 
others,  allowed  himself  to  be  commis^oned  as 
colonel  of  the  second  repment  of  foot  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  though  his  duties  in  con- 
gress kept  him  from  the  field.  In  April,' 1776, 
be  was  cnosen  a  member  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  New  York,  and  at  the  special  request 
of  that  body  he  returned  from  Philadelphia  to 
assist  in  its  deliberations.  He  was  tbns  pre- 
vented from  becoming  a  agner  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  passed  the  conti- 
nental congress  while  he  was  serving  in  the 
congress  of  New  York.  He  however  gave  that 
measure  his  coi'^al  approval  and  support  In 
the  next  New  York  coi^ress,  or  convention  as 
it  was  called,  he  took  a  leading  part,  serving 
on  the  most  important  committees,  and  was 
also  actively  engaged  in  taking  measures  to  re- 
pel the  incursions  of  the  enemy  np  the  Hud- 
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son,  and  to  suppress  the  conspiracies  of  the 
tories.  To  arouse  the  people  from  the  gloom 
occasioned  by  the  reverses  of  the  army,  he 
drew  up  an  address  which  was  issued  by  the 
convention,  Dec.  33,  1776.  This  document 
was  deemed  of  such  importance  that  the  con- 
tinental congress  specially  recommended  it  to 
the  perusal  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  translated  into  Gei-mas 
and  printed  and  circulated  at  the  national  ex- 
pense. When  the  convention  undertook  in 
August,  1776,  to  fonn  a  government  for  the 
state  of  New  York,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  committee  to  frame  a  constitution  and  bill 
of  rights.  The  report  of  the  committee,  made 
ifarch  IS,  1777,  was  written  by  him,  and  the 
constitution  was  chiefly  his-  work.  The  con- 
vention, just  before  its  dissolution,  May  13,  ap- 
pointed a  council  of  safety  invested  with  dic- 
tatorial powers  consisting  of  15  members,  of 
whom  Jay  was  one.  The  convention  also  ap- 
pointed Jay  chief  justice  of  the  state  until  the 
l^slature  should  meet,  and  the  constitutional 
power  of  appointment  be  organized,  and  he 
presided  at  the  first  term  of  the  supreme  court 
at  Kingston,  Sept  0.  On  the  next  day  the 
legislature  met,  and  Jay  was  duly  reappointed 
chief  justice  under  the  constitution.  Chi  Nov. 
4  he  was  dected  by  the  le^slatnre  a  delegate 
to  the  national  ccmgress,  on  lihe  ground  that 
the  withdrawal  of  Vermont  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  New  York  furnished  a  specaal  occasion 
for  requiring  his  services  at  Philadelphia.  He 
took  his  seat  Dec.  7,  1778,  and  on  tiie  10th 
was  elected  preMdent  of  coi^ress,  Laurens,  the 
former  president,  having  resigned.  On  Sept 
27,  1779,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain, 
and  reached  Cadiz  Jan.  22,  1780,  and  Madiid 
on  April  4.  His  mission  had  two  objects,  to 
obtain  a  loan  of  $6,000,000,  and  to  seenre  the 
right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Spanish  court  received  him  coldly,  and 
many  months  passed  in  fruitless  negotiations. 
Coi^ress,  without  wMting  to  hear  even  of  his 
arrival  in  Spain,  had  directed  its  treasurer  to 
draw  on  him  at  Madrid  for  $500,000.  When 
th'ese  bills  arrived,  i-ather  tiian  let  the  credit  of 
the  country  be  damaged  by  their  going  to  pro- 
test, he  accepted  them  at  his  own  risk.  He 
was  afterwai-d  enabled  to  meet  them  when 
due,  partly  by  remittances  from  Franklin  at 
Paris,  and  partiy  by  some  smaller  sums  reluc- 
tantly given  by  the  Spanish  government  He 
quitted  Madrid,  May  20,  1782,  and  prneeedcd 
to  Paris  to  assist  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britdn,  congress  in  1781 
having  appointed  him  a  commissioner  for  that 
purpose,  together  with  Adams,  Fi-anklin,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Laurens.  He  arrived  in  Paris 
June  23.  Of  his  colleagues,  Franklin  alone 
was  there,  Jefferson  being  detained  in  America 
by  the  delicate  health  of  his  wife,  Laurens  a 
prisoner  in  the  tower  of  London,  and  Adams 
m  Holland  negotiating  a  loan.  On  Franklin 
and  Jay  therefoi-e  the  primary  formation  of 
tJie  treaty  devolved.    To  the  value  of  Jay's  ser-- 
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vices  in  lliis  important  negotiation  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Adams,  wlio  says  tiiat  all  liis  col- 
leagues were  very  able  and  attentive,  "  espe- 
cially Mr,  Jay,  to  whom  the  French,  if  they 
knew  as  mueji  of  his  negotiations  as  thej  do 
of  mine,  would  very  justly  ^ve  the  title  with 
which  they  have  inconaderatelj  decorated  me, 
that  of  le  Waskington  de  la  rdgoeiation ;  a 
very  flattering  compliment  indeed,  to  which  I 
Jtave  not  a  riglit,  but  sincerely  tliink  it  belongs 
to  Mr.  Jay."  Jay  quitted  Paris  im  May,  ITSi, 
aad  arrived  in  hia  native  city,  July  34,  aft«r  an 
absence  from  it  of  eight  years.  The  freedom 
of  the  city  was  presented  to  him  in  a  gold  box, 
with  an  address  by  the  corporation.  He  in- 
tended on  leaving  Europe  to  resume  the  prac- 
tice of  Ills  profession,  but  on  reaching  New 
York  he  leariied  that  congress  had  appointed 
him  secretary  for  foreign  ^drs.  He  was  also, 
in  the  succeeding  autumn,  elected  by  the  state 
legislature  a  delegate  to  congress.  He  took 
his  seat  in  congress  Dee.  6,  and  held  it  tjll 
Dee.  31,  when  he  accepted  the  secretaryship 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  performed  its  duties 
for  five  years,  till  the  adoption  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution  in  1789,  In  the  conflict  of 
opimon  with  regard  to  the  constitution  that 
should  be  formed.  Jay  sliared  in  Hamilton's 
preference  for  a  strong  central  government. 
When  the  constitution  was  formed,  however, 
he  urged  its  adoption  with  earneatnesa  and 
ability,  and  wrote  in  its  defence  in  "  The  Ted- 
eralist,"  in  conjunction  with  Hamilton  and 
Madison.  In  April,  1T88,  occurred  the  riot  in 
New  York,  known  as  the  doctors'  mob,  oc- 
casioned by  violations  of  the  grave  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  subjects  for  dissection. 
Several  physicians  had  been  lodged  in  prison 
to  protect  tiiem  from  the  popular  fury.  The 
mob  attempted  to  force  the  prison,  and  were 
resisted  by  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  a  body  of  citi- 
zens. In  the  conflict  Jay  received  a  wound  in 
the  temple,  which  confined  him  for  some  time 
to  his  bed  and  interrupted  his  contributions  to 
"  The  Federalist."  About  the  same  time  he 
was  elected  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  a  dele- 
gate to  the  New  York  state  convention  called 
to  adopt  or  reject  the  proposed  federal  constitu- 
tion. The  convention  assembled  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  June  17,  IT88.  Of  its  57  members,  46 
were  opposed  to  the  constitution;  but  its  adop- 
tion was  advocated  by  Jay,  Hamilton,  and 
Robert  B.  Livingston,  and  after  a  warm  debate 
of  more  thwi  five  weeks,  New  York  gave  her 
assent  to  the  Union  by  a  vote  of  30  to  37. 
President  Washington  tendered  to  Jay  a  choice 
of  the  offices  in  his  gift.  He  preferred  the  chief 
justiceship  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  Sept. 
26,  1789.  The  first  term  of  the  oonrt  was  held 
at  New  York  in  February,  1790.  In  1792,  at 
tlie  April  election.  Jay  was  the  federal  caniU- 
date  for  governor  of  New  York,  in  oppoMtion  to 
George  Clinton,  Clinton  was  declared  elected, 
the  lepslative  committee  rejecting  on  technical 
grounds  the  returns  of  three  counties  where 


Jay  had  large  majorities.  The  federalists  were 
greatly  exasperated,  and  at  many  public  meet- 
ings Jay  was  declared  to  be  the  rightful  gov- 
ernor of  the  state ;  but  he  counselled  submis- 
sion to  the  letter  of  the  law.  In  1794  the 
difficulties  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  growing  out  of  unsettled  boundaries 
and  the  attacks  of  the  latter  power  on  Amer- 
ican commerce,  became  so  serious  that  war  was 
imminent,  "Washington  wished  to  appoint 
Hamilton  as  special  minister  to  England;  bat 
such  was  the  animosity  against  Hamilton  in 
the  senate,  that  he  finally  nominated  Jay,  who 
embarked  at  Kew  York  May  12,  and  reach- 
ed London  June  15.  He  immediately  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Lord  Grenville,  the 
minister  for  foreign  aifaira,  and  a  treaty  was 
agreed  upon,  Nov,  19,  1794.  It  provided  for 
constituting  three  boards  of  commissioners : 
one  to  determine  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  by  fixing  on  the  river  intended 
by  the  treaty  of  1768  as  the  St  Croix ;  another 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  losses  experienced 
by  British  subjects  in  consequence  of  Je^  im- 

Sediments  to  the  recovery  of  pre-revolutionary 
ebts,  that  amount,  when  ascertained,  to  be 
paid  by  the  United  States ;  and  a  third  to  esti- 
mate IJie  losses  snst^ned  by  Americans  from 
illegal  captures  by  British  cruisers,  those  losses 
to  be  paid  by  the  British  government.  The 
amount  subsequently  recovered  by  Americans 
under  tliis  clause  was  110,845,000.  The  west- 
ern posts  occupied  by  the  British  were  to  be 
surrendered  on  June  1,  1798.  There  was  to 
be  a  reciprocity  of  inland  trade  and  intercourse 
between  the  North  American  territories  of  the 
two  nations,  including  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  British  also  to  be  admitted  into 
all  American  harbors,  with  the  right  to  ascend 
all  rivers  to  the  highest  port  of  entry;  but  this 
reciprocity  did  not  extend  to  the  admission  of 
AmericM.  vessels  into  British  North  American 
harbors  or  rivers.  These  articles  were  declared 
to  be  perpetual ;  the  following  were  limited  to 
two  yeara  after  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
Europe :  American  vessels  were  to  be  admitted 
into  British  ports  in  Europe  and  the  East  In- 
dies on  terms  of  equality  wiUi  British  vessels; 
Americans  might  trade  to  the  British  West  In- 
dies in  vessels  not  exceeding  70  tons  bnrden, 
but  without  the  right  to  transport  from  Amer- 
ica to  Europe  any  of  the  principal  colonial 
products ;  British  vessels  were  to  be  admitted 
mto  American  ports  on  the  same  terms  aa 
those  of  the  most  favored  nation.  Privateers 
were  to  give  bonds  to  respond  in  any  damages 
they  midit  commit  agwnst  neutrals.  The  list 
of  articles  contraband  of  war  was  to  include, 
besides  ammunition  and  warlike  implements,  all 


No  vessel  entering  a  blockaded  port  was  to  be 
captured  unless  she  had  first  been  informed  of 
the  blockade  and  turned  away.  Neither  nation 
was  to  allow  enlistments  within  its  territories 
by  any  third  nation  at  war  with  the  other;  nor 
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were  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  t«  be 
allowed  to  accept  commissions  from  such  third 
nation,  or  to  enlist  in  its  service.  The  rest  of  the 
ai'tiolea  were  similar  to  these,  and  were  intend- 
ed to  preserve  neutrality  upon  the  ocean,  and 
its  ohservsmce  in  the  American  ports,  so  that 
neifier  French  nor  British  privateers  should  be 
exclusively  favored  or  supplied.  A  provision 
was  made  for  the  mntual  surrender  of  fu^dvea 
from  justice  chained  with  murder  or  forgery. 
Jay  returned  to  New  York  May  28,  1795.  The 
treaty  was  submitted  to  the  senate  on  June  8, 
and  on  the  24th  that  body  advised  the  presi- 
dent to  ratify  it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
articles  relating  to  the  West  India  trade.  It 
was  pnbhshed  in  Philadelphia  on  July  2,  and 
caused  a  prodigious  storm  of  popular  escite- 
ment,  clamor,  and  misrepresentation.  It  was 
denounced  as  a  pusillanimous  surrender  of 
American  rights,  and  a  shameful  breach  of  our 
obligations  to  France.  Meetings  were  held 
against  it  in  all  the  principal  cities.  Copies  of  - 
it  were  publicly  burned  by  mobs  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  other  places. 
An  attempt  was  made  at  Philadelphia  to  bni'o 
Jay  in  effigy  on  the  4th  of  July.  Washington, 
though  he  considered  the  crisis  the  most  im- 
portant and  dangerous  that  had  yet  occurred  in 
hia  administration,  ratified  the  treaty  on  Aug. 
14.  This,  however,  did  not  quiet  the  a^tatton. 
Some  of  the  Boston  democrats  paraded  the 
streets  of  that  town  with  an  enigy  of  Jay, 
which  they  finally  burned ;  they  also  attacked 
the  house  of  a  federalist  editor,  but  were  fired 
on  and  repulsed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treaty. 
Jay's  treaty  as  it  was  familiarly  called,  was  de- 
■fended  with  energy  by  Htunilton  and  other 
federalists.  Many  public  meetings  also  were 
held  in  support  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  Boston  chamber  of  commerce  passed  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  it,  with  only  one  dissent- 
ing voice,  while  a  memorial  taking  the  same 
gtprmi  was  numerously  signed  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Philadelphia.  In  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives Fisher  Ames  made  his  greatest  speech 
in  defence  of  the  treaty,  and  in  favor  of  pass- 
ing the  laws  necessary  to  give  it  effect.  After 
a  long  stiTiggle  the  resolution  that  it  was  es- 
pedient  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  for  carrying 
the  treaty  mto  effect  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote 
of  58  to  51,  only  four  New  England  members 
vofjng  against  it,  and  from  the  states  south  of 
the  Potomac  only  four  for  it.  Jay  hinaaelf, 
amid  all  this  excitement  aod  obloquy,  relied 
upon  the  ultimate  judgment  of  his  countrjinen. 
— During  hia  absence  in  En^and  his  friends 
had  put  him  in  nomination  as  candidate  for 
governor  of  New  York,  without  his  knowledge. 
He  was  elected  by  a  large  mnj'ority,  and  the 
result  was  officially  declared  two  days  before 
he  reached  New  York.  His  adnunistration,  by 
reelection,  lasted  six  years,  during  which  time 
he  dismissed  no  one  from  office  on  account  of 
his  political  opinions.  In  1T9B  the  I^felature 
passed  an  act  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery,   a   measure  which  Jay  Lad   strenu- 
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ously  urged  in  17TT  upon  the  convention 
which  formed  the  constitntion  of  the  state. 
In  1785  he  became  the  president  of  a  society 
f onned  in  New  York  "  for  promoting  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves,  and  protecting  such  of  them 
as  have  been  or  may  be  liberated."  He  contin- 
ued at  the  head  of  thiS  society  tUl  he  became 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  when,  think- 
ing it  possible  that  questions  might  be  brought 
brfore  him  in  which  the  society  was  interested, 
he  deemed  it  proper  to  dissolve  his  official  con- 
nection with  it^  In  November,  1800,  as  the 
end  of  his  second  term  approached,  he  was 
solicited  to  become  a  candidate  for  reelection, 
but  declined.  In  December  lie  was  nominated 
by  tiie  president  and  confirmed  by  the  senate 
to  his  former  office  of  chief  jnstiee,  made  va- 
cant by  tie  resignation  of  Oliver  Ellsworth. 
He  fii-mly  declined  the  honor,  and  at  the  age 
of  55  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  pnblic  life,  and 
retired  to  his  paternal  estate  at  Bedford,  West- 
chester CO.,  where  he  lived  for  upward  of 
28  years.  He  was  very  regular  and  exact  in 
all  his  habits,  was  a  member  of  the  Episco- 
pal church,  and  took  great  interest  in  the 
religious  movements  of  his  day,  being  pres- 
ident of  several  religious  societies.  In  1837 
he  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  and,  after 
twoyearsof  weakness  and  suffering,  was  struck 
with  palsy.  May  14, 1839,  and  died  three  days 
afterward.  In  character  Jay  was  eminent  for 
the  elevation  and  purity  of  his  principles  and 
conduct  bofJi  in  public  and  in  private  hfe.  He 
had  a  high  sense  of  justice  and  of  humanity, 
and  a  profound  feeling  of  religion.  His  mind, 
was  Tigorous,  exact,  and  logiciJ,  and  character- 
ized rather  by  judgment  and  discrimination 
than  by  brilliancy.  The  Bible  was  his  constant 
study,  and  Cicero  his  favorite  autior.  His 
public  reputation  as  a  patriot  and  statesman 
of  the  revolution  was  second  only  to  that  of 
Washington,  II.  WIIHaiB,  an  American  jurist 
and  philantiiropist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  New  York,  June  16,  1789,  died  at  Bedford, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1858.  He  received  his  eariy 
education  at  Albany,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1807,  He  studied  law  at  Albany, 
but  having  injured  hia  eyes  by  intense  study, 
relinquished  the  practice  of  the  profession  and 
retired  to  Bedford,  where  he  assisted  in  the 
management  of  the  large  knded  estate  which 
descended  to  him  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1829.  In  1815  he  began  bis  cai-eer  of  philan- 
thropic effort  in  the  founding  of  the  American 
Bible  society,  and  was  its  recognized  champion 
against  the  attacks  of  Bishop  Hobart  and  other 
members  of  the  Episcopal  church,  to  which 
Jay  himseff  belonged,  during  a  controversy 
which  lasted  many  years.  As  president  of  the 
Westchester  Bible  society  he  delivered  a  long 
series  of  annual  addresses.  He  organized  a 
society  for  temperance  reform  in  1815.  He 
also  took  an  active  part  in  the  tract,  mission- 
ary, and  eduoatiomj  movements  of  the  day, 
and  was  frequently  president  of  the  Sunday 
school  and  agricultural  societies  of  his  county. 
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In  1818  lie  waa  Appointed  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  and  in  1820  was  made  the 
first  judge  of  Westchester  eo.,  which  office  he 
held  till  1842,  when  he  was  sapei-seded  on  ac- 
count of  hia  anti-slavery  opinions.  In  1835, 
when  the  legislature  h^  in  contemplation  a 
law  restricting  freedom  of  speech  on  the  suh- 
jeot  of  davery,  he  adwsed  the  grand  jury  that 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  rwist 
such  a  law  as  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 
The  same  year,  on  behalf  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  anti-slavery  society,  he 
prepared  a  reply  to  the  carrent  charges  against 
the  abolitionists,  and  published  a  work  entitled 
"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Character  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  and  Anti-Slavery  Societies." 
In  1888  he  published  "A  View  of  the  Action 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  behalf  of  Sla- 
very." In  1843-'4  he  visited  Europe,  and  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  Egypt,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  con- 
junction with  whom  he  investigated  the  subject 
of  Egyptian  slavery.  He  was  for  some  yeare 
president  of  the  Ajnerioan  peace  society,  and 
in  1848  pnblii*ed  a  volume  entitled  "  War  and 
Peace :  the  Evils  of  the  First,  with  a  Plan,  for 
supporting  the  Last,"  which  was  reprinted  by 
the  London  peace  society.  His  plan  consisted 
in  treaty  stipulations  for  the  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences by  arbitration.  The  committee  on 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  senate, 
to  whom  a  memorial  on  the  subject  was  refer- 
red, reported  in  favor  of  his  plan ;  and  Mr. 
Cobden  wrote  to  him  :  "If  your  government 
.is  prepared  to  insert  an  arbitration  clause  in 
the  pending  treaties,  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
be  accepted  by  our  negotiators,"  By  his  will 
he  left  a  bequest  of  $1,000  lor  "  promoting  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  fugitive  slaves."  His 
publications  on  all  subjects  were  43  in  number, 
many  of  which  were  widely  circulated  and 
exercised  much  influence  on  public  opinion. 
His  largest  work  was  the  "  Life  and  Writings 
of  John  Jay"  (2  vols.  8vo,  New  York,  1883). 
He  left  in  manuscript  an  elaborate  commentary 
on  the  Bible.  IIL  John,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  New  York,  June  23,  I81T.  He  studied 
and  practised  law,  became  prominent  in  the 
anti-slavery  and  other  politick  movements,  was 
active  in  iha  affdrs  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
was  for  many  years  a  manager  and  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  New  York  historical  so- 
ciety, and  has  published  numerous  pamphlets, 
addresses,  and  reports  relating  to  these  subjects. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  for  some  time 

E resident  of  the  Union  league  club  of  New  York. 
1 1869  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Austria, 
which  post  he  still  holds  (1874). 

JIT,  WUUan,  an  English  clei^yman,  bom  at 
Tisbury,  Wilt^ire,  May  8, 1769,  died  in  Bath, 
Dec.  37^  1853.  The  son  of  a  stone-cutter,  he 
began  life  as  his  father's  apprentice,  and  was 
employed  in  building  Beckford's  mansion  at 
Fonthill,  His  talents  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Eev.  Oomdins  Winter  of  the  Marl- 
borough dissenting  academy,  under  whose  pro- 
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tection  and  direction  he  prepared  for  the  Con- 
gregational ministry.  He  began  preaching  in 
his  16th  year.  His  first  important  sphere  of 
labor  was  at  Hope  chapel,  near  Bristol.  From 
thence  he  removed  in  1789  tq  Argyle  chapel  ia 
Bath,  where  he  was  settled  as  pastor  Jan.  31, 
1791,  and  officiated  till  he  retired  from  the 
active  ministry  in  January,  1853.  His  pub- 
lished sermons  have  passed  through  several 
editions.  He  also  wrote  an  "Essay  on  Mar- 
riage," "Memoirs  of  the  Eev.  Cornelius  Win- 
ter," "  Memoira  of  the  Eev.  John  Clark,"  and 
"Lectures  on  Female  Scripture  Characters" 
(1854).  His  most  popular  work,  however,  was 
his  "  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises  "  (4  vols., 
1854),  which  has  had  a  very  wide  circulation. 
His  earlier  works  were  collected  in  12  vols. 
(Bath,  1845-'9;  republished  in  3  vols..  New 
York).  His  autobioOTaphy,  with  a  supplement 
by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Redford  and  the  Eev.  J.  A. 
James,  appeared  in  1854. 

JlYiDETi,  a  Hindoo  poet,  bom  at  Eenduli, 
a  town  of  doubtfol  position,  but  according  to 
tradition  near  the  Ganges,  about  the  middle 
of  tlie  12th  century.  The  only  poem  of  his 
extant  is  entitled  Gita  Gcvinda,  in  honor  of 
Govinda  or  Krishna,  the  eighth  avatar  or  in- 
carnation of  Vishnu.  It  is  a  species  of  pastoral 
drama,  in  which  the  loves  of  the  god  and  his 
innamorata  EMha  are  described  in  very  impas- 
sioned language.  This  poetry  has  tdways  been 
greatly  admired  by  the  Hindoos,  and  most  of 
the  commentators  contend  that  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood in  a  figurative  and  allegorical  sense, 
the  loves  of  Krishna  and  RSdha  describing  the 
attrBKtion  between  the  divine  goodness  and  the 
haman  soul.  There  is  an  English  translation' 
of  it  by  Sir  William  Jones,  who  admits  the 
all^orical  meaning,  tliough  others  think  it 
merely  an  amatory  poem. 

JIZET,  Jean  nerr«  Mark,  a  French  engraver, 
born  in  Paris,  July  31,  1788.  Under  the  di-. 
rection  of  his  unole  Debucoiirt  he  became  fa- 
mous by  aquatint  engravings  of  some  of  the 
most  cdebrated  worlw  of  Vemet^  Gros,  Dela- 
roche,  and  other  eminent  painters,  and  was  still 
at  work  in  1864,  though  then  in  his  76th  year. 
— His  son  EvofesE,  who  excelled  in  the  same  ai-t, 
met  with  a  tragic  end  in  1856;  and  another 
son,  Alesandbe  Jban  Loms,  executed  a  popu- 
lar engraving  of  Trumbull's  "Declaration  of 
American  Independence  "  (1861). 

JiZTGES,  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  numerous 
nationalities  comprehended  during  the  earlier 
period  of  the  Eoman  empire  under  the  name 
of  Sarmatians,  who  dwelt  originally  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Black  sea  and  sea  of 
Azov.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
being  pressed  by  their  neighbors,  they  divi- 
ded into  three  bodies,  which  estabuahed  them- 
selves respectively  on  the  Don,  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Dniester,  and  in  the  marshy 
region  between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube. 
The  two  former  divisions  became  tributary  to 
the  Goths ;  the  third,  because  of  their  posi- 
tion between  Pannonia  and  Dacia,  lived  under 
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the  protection  of  Eome,  and  were  called  Jasy- 
ges  MetaiuMm,  or  transplaated.  Tlieir  name 
disappeared  in  the  great  invasion  of  the  Ma- 
gyars. They  reappeared  as  a  Magyarized  tribe 
(Hun.  Jdssohy  howmen)  at  a  later  period,  when 
their  poasesaiona  hetweea  the  Danabe  and 
Theisa  formed  a  separate  central  district  of 
Hungary  nnijer  the  name  of  Jazjgia  {JdsMd0. 
Thia  fertile  region  was  rfnited  with  Oumania, 
and  down  to  1848  was  under  the  apeeial  ad- 
ministration of  the  palatine,  who  also  bore  the 
title  of  captain  of  the  Jazyges  and  Oumanians. 
It  embracea  among  others  the  towns  of  Jaaz- 
ber^ny,  the  capital  of  the  united  diatricta, 
Arok-Szallia,  and  Apathi,  and  has  an  area  of 
400  sq.  ra.,  and  a  population  of  60,000  (area  of 
Jazygia  and  Oumania  together,  1,825  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  I8T0,  215,526).    (See  Comahia.) 

JlZYGIl.    See  Jaztoes. 

JEAFFKESOJV,  John  Coriy,  an  English  author, 
born  at  Framlingham,  Suffolk,  in  January, 
1831.  He  atudied  medicine  for  a  while,  after- 
ward entered  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated,  in  1853  entered  Lincoln'a  inn  as 
a  law  student,  and  in  1859  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  While  an  nndet^adnate  he  con- 
tributed frequently  to  magazines  and  news- 
papers. Hid  first  novel  was  "Crew  Rise" 
(1854).  This  was  followed  by  "  Hinchbrook  " 
(186B)  and  several  other  novels,  such  as  "Isa- 
bel, the  Young  Wife  and  Old  Love,"  "  Miriam 
Copley"   "Sir  Edward'a    Daughter"   (1860), 

OlneBlake'sGoodWork'  (1863),  and  Lne 
it  Down"  I18()5)  Among  hia other  works  are 
'  \  Book  about  Doctors  (18bO|,  'A  Book 
about     Lawyers "      (18t  6) 

A  Book  about  the  Clergy, ' 
'  Annals  of  Oxford  "  (1870), 
and  "  4.  Woman  m  Spite 
of  Herself"  (1872) 

JEilVROH,  PhlUppe  iDgnstc, 
a  French  painter,  bom  m 
Boukgoe  llavin,  lb09  He 
IS  a  qelft^u^ht  artist,  and 
became  known  in  Paria  in 
1880  by  his  Littie  Patri 
Ota"  and  other  genre  pio 
turei  especially  the  'Twelve 
Episodes  in  a  Proletarian 
Life '  executed  for  Ledru 
Pollin,  who  placed  him  in 
1848  at  the  head  of  all 
the  national  museums  from 
which  ofliee  he  retired  m 
1850  after  making  great  im 
provements  m  the  Louvre 
and  other  institutions  in 
Pans  and  elaewhtre  He 
afterward  became  director 
of  the  museum  of  Maraeillea 
One  of  his  best  worts  is  "The  Abandoned 
Port  of  Ambletonse,"  in  the  Luxeuiboui^. 
He  has  written  EUtoire  de  Veeole  franpaiae 
(1852),  and  De  Vart  de  la  pdnture  (1865). 

JEBAIL,  or  JekeU,  a  toifn  of  Syria,  built  on 
r  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
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foot  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  20  m.  N.  of  Bejrout; 
pop.  about  600.  It  is  walled  on  tlie  land  side, 
contiuns  large  gardens,  a  strongly  buiit  oastte, 
an  old  Maronite  chnrch,  and  a  mosque.  It  is ' 
supposed  to  be  the  Byblus  of  the  ancients,  often 
mentioned  as  a  city  of  Phcenida,  between  Tri- 

Silis  and  Berytus,  tlie  modem  Tarablus  and 
eyrout.  In  Uie  Soriptores  it  is  called  Gehal, 
a  word  signifying  mountain.  Its  territory  is 
called  the  land  of  the  Giblites  (Josh.  xiii.  5) ; 
and  its  inhabitants  are  mentioned  among  the 
builders  of  the  Pheenician  king  Hiram,  who 
assisted  King  Solomon  in  building  the  ternple  of 
Jerusalem.  Its  elders  and  wise  men  are  men- 
tioned as  calkera  of  Tyre,  in  the  time  of  its 
glory  (Ezek.  xrvii,  9).  It  is  said  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  Adonis,  and  jnst  S.  of  the  town  the 
river  Adonis  falls  into^he  sea.  The  harbor 
of  Jebail  was  destroyed  during  the  wars  of  the 
crusaders,  who  captnrM  the  town  and  kept  it 
as  loi^  as  they  maintained  their  power  in 
Syria.  It  was  taken  from  Mehemet  All  by  the 
English  in  1840.— Another  Gebal  is  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  a  mountainous  region  S.  of 
the  Dead  sea,  the  Jebal  of  the  Arabs,  the  Geba- 
lene  of  the  Greeks,  and  probably  the  Syria  So- 
bal  of  the  crusaders. 

JEBEL  SnOHER.    See  Shomeb. 

JEDBIJKGH,  the  chief  town  of  Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Jed,  42  m.  S.  E.  of  Edinburgh;  pop.  m  1871, 
3,S21  It  is  a  well  built  and  pictaresque  town 
with  manufactures  of  woollens,  iron  and  bra^s 
wares  and  machinery ,  but  ita  history  and  an 
s  chief  relebnty      The  pnn 
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eipal  architectural  remams  are  the  rmna  of 
the  ancient  and  once  magnificent  abbey,,  built 
during  the  12th  century,  and  the  castle,  a  fa- 
vorite residence  of  the  early  Scottish  IdngB, 
now  used  as  a-  prison. — Jedburgh  was  the 
scene  of  many  desperate  conflicts  during  the 
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border  wars,  when  it  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  was  regarded,  with  the  dense  " 
by,  as  one  of  the  chief  Scottish  s 
The  great  abbey  was  burned  by 
Surrey  in  1523,  and  again  partially  destroyed 
by  the  eai'l  of  Hertford  in  1545.  Tbe  town 
was  also  the  scene  of  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Mary  Stuart.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Darid 
Brewster  and  Mrs.  Mary  Somerville. 

JEFFEBSON,  the  name  of  28  oonntiea  in  the 
United  States.  LAN.  county  of  New  York, 
bordering  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  riTer  St. 
Lawrence;  area,  l,8fl8  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
65,415.  Black  river  intersects  it,  and  it  is 
watered  by  other  streams.  The  land  rises 
gradually  from  the  lake  to  a  height  of  1,000 
ft.  There  are  low  ridges  in  the  N.  E.  parallel 
with  the  St.  LawreRce,  and  marshes  in  the 
S.  W.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Iron 
ore,  lead,  and  copper  are  found.  The  Rome, 
Wafertown,  and  Ogdensburgh  railroad  and 
Oape  Vincent  branch  traverse  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  228,772  bushels  of 
wheat,  221,551  of  Indian  corn,  1,058,227  of 
oats,  415,70i  of  barley,  83,603  of  peas  and 
beans,  607,349  of  potatoes;  104,459  lbs.  of 
wool,  262,788  of  hops,  35,850  of  flax,  529,109 
of  maple  sugar,  4,883,508  of  butter,  2,845,654 
of  cheese,  and  223,848  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  15,564  horses,  72,980  milch  cows,  23,525 
other  cattle,  26,390  sheep,  and  13,930  swine, 
6  ipanufactories  of  ^ricultaral  implements,  9 
of  cheese  boxes,  35  of  carrli^s,  79  of  cheese, 
31  of  clothing,  4  of  confectionery,  1  of  cotton 
goods,  21  of  furniture,  10  of  ii-on  castings,  1  of 
blooms,  11  of  macliiiiery,  4  of  malt,  6  of  paper, 
3  of  pumps,  34  of  saddlery  and  harness,  8  of 
sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  1  of  sewing  machines, 

I  of  steel  springs,  24  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet- 
iron  ware,  6  of  woollen  goods,  3(1  saw  mills, 

6  breweries,  19  tanneries,  9  currying  establish- 
ments, and  40  flour  mills.  Capital,  Water- 
town.  II.  A  W.  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
drained  by  Mahoning  and  Red  Bank  creeks; 
area,  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  21,656.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  well  timbered,  aad  the 
soil  generally  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  anthi'adte 
coal  are  abundant.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  78,618  bushels  of  wheat,  64,678  of 
rye,  200,484  of  Indian  corn,  390,151  of  oata, 
46,632  of  buckwheat,  64,596  of  potatoes, 
66,621  lbs.  of  wool,  497,951  of  butter,  and 
18,914  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4,855  horses, 
6,029  other  cattle,  20,029 

iwine ;    2  manufactories  of 

leuta,  8  of  carriages,'  8  of 

iiuuiuuic,  rr  u.  null  castlugs,  I  of  machinery, 

7  of  saddlery  and  harness,  4  of  woollen  goods, 

II  tanneries,  7  currying  establishments,  1  dis- 
tillery, 8  planing  mills,  and  44  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Eroolfville.  ni.  The  N.  E.  county 
of  West  Virginia,  separated  from  Maryland 
on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Potomac  river,  bounded 
N.  W.  by  Opeqnan  creek,  and  S.  and  S.  E.  by 
Virginia,  and  intersected  by  the  Shenandoah ; 
area,  260  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1870, 13,219,  of  whom 
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3,488  were  colored.  It  has  a  rolling  aurfaoo 
and  a  fertile  soil  resting  on  a  bed  of  limestone. 
The  Blue  Ridge  lies  on  the  8.  E.  border.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  tlie  Winchester  and 
Potomac  railroads  pass  through  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  468,841  bushels  of 
wheat,  836,287  of  Indian  corn,  44,077  of  Irats, 
24,806  of  potatoes,  28,699  lbs.  of  yool,  120,374 
of  butter,  and  5,753  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
8,694  horses,  2,489  milch  cows,  3,313  other 
cattle,  6,521  sheep,  and  9,151  swine,  4  manu- 
factories of  woollen  goods,  5  of-  tin,  copper, 
and  sheet-iron  ware,  1  of  paper,  4  of  cooper- 
age, 1  of  aement,  1  tannery,  6  flour  mills,  and 
8  saw  mills.  Coital,  Cbarlestown.  IV.  An 
E.  county  of  Georgia,  intersected  by  Ogeechee 
river  and  Brier  creek;  area,  684  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870, 12,190,  of  whom  7,943  were  colored. 
It  has  a  level  surface,  and  contains  hnhi-stone, 
agates,  chalcedony,  and  carnelian.  Tlie  soil 
was  originally  fertile.  The  Georgia  Central 
railroad  passes  through  it.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  11,949  bushels  of  wheat, 
211,528  of  Indian  corn,  22,514  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  6,886  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
643  horses,  1,023  mules  and  assea,  1,508. milch 
cows,  3,482  other  cattle,  4,440  sheep,  and 
8,686  swipe.  Capital,  LonisviUe,  V.  A  N. 
county  of  Florida,  bordering  on  Geoi^a  and 
Appalachee  bay,  and  bounded  E.  by  the  Ocilla 
river ;  area,  470  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  18,398, 
of  whom  6,374  were  colored.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  the  sod  fertile.  The  Jack- 
sonville, Fensacola,  and  Mobile  rtdlroad  and 
Monticello  branch  traverse  it.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  288,728  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  15,163  of  sweet  potatoes,  24  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  21,773  gallons  of  molasses, 
and  6,051  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  494 
horses,  1,025  mules  and  asses,  1,635  milch 
cows,  3,378  other  cattle,  956  sheep,  and  7,004 
swine.  Capital,  Monticello.  VI-  A  central 
county  of  Alabama,  drained  by  Black  Wai'rior 
and  Oahawba  rivers;  area,  1,040  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1870,  12,845,  of  whom  2,506  were  colored. 
It  has  a  hilly  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  Ooal, 
iron,  and  timber  are  abundant.  The  Alabama 
and  Chattanooga  and  the  South  and  North 
Alabama  railroads  traverse  it.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  45,219  bushels  of  wheat, 
251,184  of  Indian  corn,  24,195  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 31,566  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,470  bales  of 
eottoh.  There  were  1,754  horses,  3,094  milch 
cows,  1,414  working  osen,  3,852  other  cattle, 
6,437  sheep,  and  13,753  swine.  Capital,  Ely- 
ton.  VII.  A  8.  W.  county  of  Mississippi,  sepa- 
rated from  Louisiana  by  the  Mississippi  river ; 
area,  630  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 13,848,  of  whom 
10,683  were  colored,  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  and 
the  E.  part  is  occupied  by  pine  woods.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  204,404  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  31,386  of  sweet  potatoes,  33,- 
235  lbs.  of  butter,  and  18,719  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  1,681  horses,  1,964  mules  and 
asses,  3,215  milch  c5ws,  1,584  working  oxen, 
4,825    other    cattle,   2,118   sheep,    and   7,620 
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swine.  Capital,  Fayette.  Till.  A  S.  E.  parish 
of  Louisiana,  extending  from  Lake  Pontohar- 
train  to  Barataria  baj,  and  crossed  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  area,  384  sq.  ni. ;  pop,  in  1870, 1T,76T, 
of  whom  11,054  were  colored.  The  surfaceis 
level  and  partly  oecnpied  by  marshes  and  lakes. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  New  Orleans,  Jackson, 
and  Great  Northern,  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
and  Texas,  and  Morgan's  Lonlsiana  and  Texas 
railroads  pass  through  it  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  18T0  were  6T,460  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  8,071  of  Irish  and  7,640  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 456  bales  of  cotton,  260,620  lbs.  of  rice, 
2,196  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  136,200  gallons 
of  molasses.  There  were  195  horses,  828 
mules  and  asses,  533  cattle,  and  336  sheep;  4 
manufactories  of  brick,  and  T  of  molasses  and 
sugar.  Capital,  la  Fayette.  IX.  The  S.  E, 
county  of  Texas,  separated  from  Louisiana  by 
Sabine  lake  and  pass,  bounded  N,  E.  by  tlie 
Neohes,  and  8.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  area, 
900  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,906,  of  whom  498 
were  colored.  The  surface  consists  chiefly  of 
vast  savannas,  which  pasture  large  herds  of 
horses  and  cattle.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  wei-e  15,382  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,980 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  15,150  lbs.  of  rice. 
There  were  1,768  horses,  743  milch  cows,  15,- 
807  other  cattle,  643  sheep,  and  535  swine. 
Capital,  Beaumont.  X.  A  8.  E.  county  of 
Arkansas,  traversed  by  Arkansas  river,  which 
is  here  navigable  by  steamboats ;  area,  about 
90O  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  15,733,  of  whom 
10,167  were  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  303,135  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  18,- 
890  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  2,211  horses, 
1,936  mules  and  asses,  3,231  milch  cows,  4,315 
other  cattle,.  1,079  sheep,  and  17,098  swine;  1 
manufactory  of  agricultural  implements,  1  of 
carriages,  and  6  saw  mills.  Capital,  Pine 
Bluff.  XL  An  E.  county  of  Tennessee,  bound- 
ed N.  W.  by  Holston  river  and  drained  by  the 
French  Broad;  area,  356  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
19,476,  of  whom  2,910  were  colored.  It  has  a 
hiUy  aijd  well  wooded  surface,  and  contains 
iron  ore.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  East  Ten- 
nessee, Vit^inia,  and  Georgia,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati, Cumberland  Gap,  and  Chai'leston  rail- 
roads pass  through  it.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  186,764  bushels  of  wheat,  527,- 
853  of  Indian  corn,  132,453  of  oats,  32,892  lbs. 
of  wool,  76,588  of  bntter,  and  3,923  tons  of 
haj".  There  were  3,310  horses,  3,097  milch 
cows,  4,838  other  cattle,  11,598  sheep,  and 
11,971  swine;  4  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements,  1  of  paints,  1  flonr  mill,  and  3  saw 
mills.  Capital,  Dandridge.  XII.  A  N.  county 
of  Kentucky,  separated  from  Indiana  by  the 
Ohio  river;  area,  830  sq,  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
118,953,  of  whom  19,146  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  diversilied  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
LonisviUe  and  Nashville  and  the  Louisville,  Cin- 
ninnati,  and  Lexington  railroads  pass  through 
it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  102,- 
820  bnshels  of  wheat,  1,059,729  of  Indian  corn. 
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368,338  of  oats.  49,975  of  barley,  377,383  of 
Irish  and  104,863  of  sweet  potatoes,  85,268  lbs. 
of  wool,  312,333  of  butter,  and  11,228  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  6,860  horses,  1,369  mules 
and  asses,  6,263  milch  cows,  3,071  other  cat- 
tle, 7,089  sheep,  and  34,575  swine.  There  were 
altogether  801  manufacturing  establishments, 
chiefly  in  LonisviUe,  the  county  seat;  capital 
invested,  $11,139,291 ;  value  of  products,  $20,- 
364,660.  SIIL  An  E.  county  of  Ohio,  sepa- 
rated from  West  Virginia  by  the  Ohio  river ; 
area,  396  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  29,188.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  the  soU  rich,  and  coal  abun- 
dant. The  Kttsbnrgh,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis  railroad  and  tiie  river  division  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  railroad  pass  through 
it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
315,694  bushels  of  wheat,  630,196  of  Indian 
com,  430,884  of  oats,  44,363  of  barley,  132,- 
530  of  potatoes,  664,512  lbs.  of  wool,  561,- 
047  of  butter,  and  28,669  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  6,577  horses,  6,439  milch  cows, 
6,687  other  cattle,  164,668  sheep,  and  11,- 
627  awine;  15  manufactories  of  carriages,  3 
of  brick,  1  of  cars,  11  of  clothing,  1  of  reotd- 
fied  coal  oil,  4  of  coke,  1  of  ^assware,  8  of 
iron,  3  of  machinery,  1  of  pnnting  paper,  6 
of  woollen  goods,  6  tanneries,  2  currying  es- 
tabhshments,  1  distillery,  3  breweries,  5  flour 
mills,  -and  5  saw  mills.  Capital,  Stenbenville. 
XIT.  A  S.  E.  county  of  Indiana,  separated  from 
Kentucky  by  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  362  so.  m, ; 
pop.  in  1870,  29,741.  It  has  a  diversified  sur- 
face and  a  rich  soil.  The  Jeffersonville,  Madi- 
son, and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi railroads  pass  through  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  207,909  bushels  of 
wheat,  466,346  of  Indian  corn,  131,321  of  oats, 
40,028  of  bariey,  98,952  of  potatoes,  85,707  lbs. 
of  wool,  408,565  of  butter,  and  20,933  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  6,406  horses,  5,289  milch 
cows,  7,006  other  cattle,  18,921  sheep,  and 
19,757  swine,  and  numerous  manufacturing 
establishments,  chiefly. in  Madison,  the  county 
seat,  XV.  A  8.  county  of  Dlinois,  drained  by 
the  head  streams  of  Big  Muddy  river;  area,^ 
576  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 17,884,  Thesurfaee 
is  diversified  by  prairies  and  tracts  of  tim- 
ber, and  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The 
St.  Louis  and  Southeastern  railroad  passes 
through  it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  100,563  bushels  of  wheat,  887,981  of 
Indian  com,  285,949  of  oats,  62,809  of  pota- 
toes, 99,469  lbs.  of  tobacco,  52,967  of  wool, 
150,398  of  butter,  and  10,460  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  6,006  horses,  1,878  mules  and  asses, 
3,908  milch  cows,  6,484  other  cattle,  32,769 
sheep,  and  34,805  swine ;  4  manufactories  of 
carnages,  5  of  saddlery  and  harness,  1  of  wool- 
len goods,  8  flour  mills,  and  6  saw  mills.  Capi- 
tal, Mount  Temon.  XVL  A  8.  E.  county  of 
Wisconsin,  drained  by  Rock,  Crawfish,  and 
Bark  rivers,  and  by  Koshkonong  lake,  an  ex- 
pansion of  Eock  river;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  34,040.  The  surface  is  generally  level 
or  undiiating,  and  is  well  timbered,  particularly 
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La  Croase  and  St.  Paul,  the  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  the  Madison  divisiona  of  ttie  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Peal  railroad,  aad  the  Wisconsin  divi- 
sion of  the  Chicago  and  Porthweatern  railroad 
traverae  it.    The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  678,715  bushels  of  wheat,  84,374  of  rye, 
579,233  of  Indian  corn,  470,460  of  oats,  60,- 
810  of  barley,  286,108  of  potatoes,  208,408  lbs. 
of  wool,  206,765  of  hops,  908,110  of  butter, 
84,201  of   cheese,   and  50,055  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  8,409  horses,  11,701  milch  cows, 
11,969  other  cattle,  49,118  sheep,  and  14,965 
swine ;  5  manufactoriea  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, 8  of  brick,  25  of  carriages,  5  of  cheese, 
16  of  cooperage,  12  of  furniture,  4  of  iron 
castings,  2  of  cotton  and  woollen  machinery, 
10  of  saddlery  mid  harness,  3  of  sash,  dooi's, 
and  blinds,  9  of  tin,   copper,  and  sheet-iron 
ware,  2  of   woollen  ^oods,  2  tanneries,  14 
breweries,  15  flour  mills,  and  11  saw  mills. 
Capital,  JefEeraon.    SVII.  A  S.  E.  county  of 
Iowa,  drained  by  Skiink  river  and  Big  Cedar 
creek;  area,  380  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 17,839. 
The  surface  is  occupied  by  rich  rolling  prairies 
and  forests  of  oak,  aali,  hickory,  maple,  &c. 
The  Bnrlington  and  Missouri  River  railroad 
and  the  Southwestern  branch  of  the  Chicago, 
Eock  Island,  and  Pacific  ti'averse  it.    The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  284,779  bushels  of 
wheat,  1,100,660  of  Indian  com,  242,364  of 
oats,  72,637  of  potatoes,  107,884  lbs.  of  wool, 
403,783  of  butter,  and  29,335  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  9,150  horses,   6,865  milch  cows, 
11,330  other  cattle,  39,300  sheep,  and  33,845 
swine;  4  manufactories  of  carriages,  2  ijf  fur- 
niture, 1  of  machinery,  7  of  sadcttery  and  har- 
ness, 2  of  woollen  goods,  and  8  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Fairfield.    XVIII.    An  E.  county  of 
Missouri,  separated  from  Illinois  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  drained  by  Maramec  river 
and  ita  branches ;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1S70, 15,880,  of  whom  768  were  colored.    The 
sui'faoe  is  diversified,  and  the  soil  is  of  various 
qualities.    Rich  mines  of  lead  are  worked,  and 
copper  and  cobalt  are  also  found.     The  St. 
Louis    and    Iron    Mountain    railroad    passes 
through  it.    The  chief  prodnotions  in  1870 
were  149,298  bushels  of  wheat,  534,705  of 
Indian  corn,  184,279  of  oats,  76,378  o£  pota- 
toes, 25,285  Ihs.  of  tobacco,  18,152  of  wool, 
153,934  of  butter,  6,430  gallons  of  wine,  29 
bales  of  cotton,  and  5,675  tons  of  hay.     There 
were  4,639  horses,  1,374  mules  and  asses,  4,739 
milch  cows,  1,235  working  oxen,  6,999  other 
cattle,  10,733  sheep,  and  24,882  swine ;  3  flour 
mills,  1  manufactory  of  kaolin  and  ground 
earths,  and  3  of   pig  lead.      Capital,  Hills- 
borough.    SIX.   A  N.  E.  county  of  Kansas, 
bounded  S.  by  Kansas  river,  and  intersected 
by  Grasshopper  river;  area,  550  sq. 
in  1870,  12,526.    The  surface  is  imdulating, 
and  the  soil  fertile.    Timber  and  limestone 
abundant,  and  ooal  has  been  fonnd  in  sevi 
parts.    The  Kansas  Pacific  and  the 


Topelra,  and  Santa  F6  railroads  pass  through 
it.    The  diief  productions  in  1870  were  83,303 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,257,790  of  Indian  corn, 
210,040  of  oats,  142,405  of  potatoes,  361,161 
lbs,  of  butter,  and  18,926  tons  of  hay.    There 
were  6,313  horses,  6,215  milch  cows,  13,688 
other  cattle,  4,072  sheep,  and  21,818  swine;  3 
flour  mills,  6  saw  mills,  and  1  woollen  faotoiy. 
Capital,  Oskaloosa.    5X.  A  S,  E.  county  of 
Nebraska,  bordering  on  Kansas,  and  intersected 
by  Little  Blue  river ;  ai-ea,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  2,440.    The  soil  is  fertile.     The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  34,847  bushels  of 
wheat,  73,330  of  Indian  corn,  15,199  of  pota- 
toes, 10,860  lbs.  of  butter,  and  3,182  tons  of 
hay.    There  were  528  horses,  507  milch  cows, 
905  other  catUe,  791  sheep,  and  713  swine. 
Capital,  Fairburg,    XXL  A  central  county  of 
Colorado,  situated  partly  in  the  foot  hills  and 
partly  in  the  plains;  ai'oa,  about  800  aq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1870,  3,890.    It  is  watered  by  small 
ti-ibutaries  of  the  Platte,  which  aSord  good 
water  power.     The  soil  is  fertile  and  easily 
irrigated.    In  the  west  are  found  copper,  iron, 
DOW,  fire  and  potter's  clay,  and  gypsum.    The 
Colorado  Central  railroad  terminates  at  the 
comity  seat.    The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  64,740  bushels  of  wheat,  8,625  of  Indian 
corn,  45,623  of  oats,  9,060  of  barley,  15,890  of 
potatoes,  47,470  lbs.  of  butter,  6,860  of  cheese, 
and  1,957  tons  of  hay.    Tliere  were  433  horses, 
1,026  milch  cows,  and  1,684  other  cattle;  8 
flour  mills,  8  saw  mills,  and  2  manufactories 
of  atone  and  earthenware.     Capital,  Golden 
City.     XXII.   A  S,  W.  county  of  Montana, 
bounded  E.  by  tiie  Missouri  river ;  area,  3,730 
so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,581,  of  whom  123  were 
Onineae.    It  contains  a  large  area  of  rich  farm- 
^  land,  and  is  well  adapted  to  stock  rtdsing. 
There  are  gold  mines  on  the  branches  of  the 
Missouri  and  Jefferson  rivers.    The  chief  pro- 
in  1870  were  4,194  bushels  of  wheat, 
11,584  of  oats,  6,605  of  barley,  11,693  of  pota- 
toes, 70,165  lbs.  of  butter,  and  3,422  tons  of 
hay.    There  were  572  horses,  2,484  milch  cows, 
and  8,614  other  catUe;   6  saw  inifls,  and  8 
quartz  mills.    Capitol,  Eadersburg.    XXIII.  A 
"ff,  county  of  Washington  territory,  bounded 
E.  and  H".  E.  by  Hoods's  canal  and  Admiralty 
inlet,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean;  area,  1,670 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,368.    The  interior  is 
mountainous,  and  the  surface  Is  mostly  covered 
with  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  but  there  is  much 
land  suitable  for  agriculture.    The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  7,650  bushels  of  wheat, 
8,0S8  of  oats,  4,373  of  barley,  18,698  of  pota- 
toes, and  13,356  lbs.  of  butter.    The  value  of 
live  stock  was  $37,674.     There  were  2  saw 
mills,  producing  $826,050  wortii  of    lumber 
during  the  yeai".    Capital,  Port  Townsend. 

JEFfEBSOlf,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Marion  co.,  Texas,  situated  on  Big  OypresB 
bayou,  4  m.  above  its  entrance  into  Soda  lake, 
which  empties  into  Red  river,  and  on  a  braucn 
of  the  Tesas  and  Pacific  raih-oad,  260  m.  N.  E. 
of  Austin  and  40  m,  N,  W.  of  Shreveport,  La. ; 
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pop.  in  1800,  988;  in  1870,  4,190,  of  whom 
1,835  were  colored.  In  tiie  vicinity  are  depos- 
its of  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  river  is  naviga- 
ble to  this  point,  by  lai^e  steamers,  and  the 
city  is  the  shipping  point  for  a  large  esteat  of 
fertile  country,  the  principal  articles  being  cot- 
ton, cattle,  hides,  beef,  tallow,  wool,  and  Osage 
orange  seeds.  The  principal  manafactories 
are  a  foundery,  saw  mills,  planing  mills,  sash 
and  door  factories,  and  brick-ma&ing  estab- 
lishments. There  is  also  an  extensive  foun- 
dery about  44  ™'  ft'Om  the  city.  There  are  a 
national  and  a  savings  bank,  ten  schools,  three 
newspapers,  and  seven  churches,  Jefferson 
was  first  settled  in  1813. 

JEFFEBSOir,  Tbwnss,  third  president  of  the 
United  States,  born  at  Shad'well,  Albemarle  co., 
Va.,  April  2,  1743,  died  at  Monticello,  July  4, 
1826.  His  father  was  Col.  Peter  Jefferson,  a 
planter  of  great  force  of  character  and  high 
podtion ;  bis  mother,  Jane  Randolph,  daughter 
of  Isham  Randolph  of  Dungeoness  in  Gooch- 
land. At  Ave  yeai's  of  age  he  was  placed  at  an 
English  school,  and  at  nine  commenced  the 
study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  under  Mr. 
Bouglass,  a  Scottish  clergyman.  Upon  his  fa- 
ther's death  in  176T,  he  was  sent  to  the  classi- 
cal school  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Manry,  where  he 
continued  for  two  years,  passing  thence  at  the 
age  of  17  to  the  college  of  William  and  Mary  at 
Williamsburg.  He  soon  became  popular  with 
his  companions  and  the  college  professors,  and 
is  descrioed  at  this  time  as  ardent  and  impulsive 
in  demeanor,  with  a  tall,  thin,  and  angular  per- 
son, ruddy  complexion,  red  hair,  and  bright 
gray  eyes  flecked  with  hazel.  Among  the 
friends  whom  he  made  was  Francis  Fauquier, 
the  popular  governor  of  the  colony.  After  re- 
maining in  college  two  years,  he  studied  law 
with  George  Wythe,  and  commenced  practice 
in  1767  at  the  bar  of  the  general  court,  attend- 
ing also  the  county  courts  of  his  district.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  bat  slightly  acquamted 
with  the  practice  of  the  pi-ofession,  and  an  in- 
frequent speaker;  yet  during  the  iirst  two 
years  of  his  practice  he  was  employed  in  abont 
200  suits,  his  fees  amounting  to  at  least  £ 
at  a  time  when  fees  were  very  moderate.  The 
record  of  the  two  succeeding  years  shows  a 
regular  increase,  and  in  1771  Robert  Carter 
Nicholas,  an  eminent  lawyer,  intrnsted  to  him 
all  of  his  unfinished  business.  In  1TS9,  at  the 
age  of  36;  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his 
county  in  the  house  of  bnrgesses,  where  he  at 
once  took  a  prominent  stand  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  parliamentary  encroachment,  drafting 
the  resolutions  to  be  used  as  heads  in  framing 
ft  reply  to  Governor  Botetourt's  address,  and 
'  ^gning  the  non-importation  agreement.  At 
this  his  first  sesaoii  he  introduced  a  bill  em- 
powering the  owners  of  slaves  to  manumit 
them  if  they  thought  proper ;  it  was  defeated, 
and  its  policy  not  fully  embraced  till  1783. 
Jefferson  returned  to  his  practice,  and  in  the 
following  year  removed  from  Shadwell  to  a  new 
residence  but  partially  finished,  which  after- 


ward became  famous  as  "  Monticello."  On  Jan. 
1,  1772,  he  was  married  to  Martlrn  Skelton, 
vridow  of  Bathurst  Skelton,  and  daughter  of 
John  Wayles,  an  infiaential  lawyer  of  Charles 
City.  This  lady,  then  28  years  of  age,  and  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  her  person  and  the 
grace  of  her  manners,  brougiit  him  a  very  con- 
siderable fortune.  She  had  inherited  1 35  slaves 
and  40,000  acres  of  land,  the  value  of  the  whole 
being  about  equd  to  Jefferson's  own  patrimony. 
The  two  combined  formed  an  ample  estate, 
and  Jefferson's  practice  added  lai'gely  to  his 
income.  In  the  spring  of  1773  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  house  of  bui^esses  a  member 
of  the  "  committee  of  correspondence  and  in- 
quiry for  the  dissemination  of  intelligence  be- 
tween the  colonies,"  the  plan  of  whicn  he  had 
aided  in  devising.  The  Louse  was  dissolved  by 
the  governor ;  its  members  were  reelected  and 
resumed  their  seats  in  the  spring  of  1774 ;  and 
it  was  agdn  dissolved  after  adoptii^  a  resolu- 
tion drafted  by  Jefferson  and  a  few  associates 
at  a  private  meeting,  recommending  the  ob- 
servance of  June  1  as  "a  day  of  fasting,  hu- 
miliation, and  prayer,"  in  consequence  of  the 
passage  of  tie  Boston  port  bill  in  parliament. 
The  members  met  privately,  and  recommended 
the  election  of  deputies  from  the  counties  to  a 
convention  to  meet  on  Aug.  1.  Jefferson  was 
chosen  a  member  of  this  convention,  but  was 
taken  side  just  before  the  assembling  of  the  body, 
and  could  not  attend.  He  had  however  drawn 
up  a  paper  to  serve  for  instructions  to  the  dele- 
gates to  the  general  congress  which  the  commit- 
tee of  correspondence  had  been  directed  to  pro- 
pose to  all  the  colonies,  and  this  he  sent  to  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  the  president  of  the  convention. 
The  document  was  afterward  ordered  by  the 
burgesses  to  be  printed  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Summary  View  of  tiie  Rights  of  British  Amer- 
ica," and,  as  Jefferaon  beUeved,  procured  the 
enrolment  of  his  name  on  a  bill  for  treason 
bronght  into  parliament  It  was  a  bold,  elabo- 
rate, and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  right  of 
the  colonies  to  resist  taxation,  and  contained 
the  germ  of  tlie  subsequent  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. The  paper  was  offered,  but  not 
adopted,  being  regarded  as  to6  much  in  ad- 
vance of  public  sentiment.  The  people  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  resistance  by  force,  and  even 
the  leaders  still  believed  in  the  posability  of 
renewing  the  old  amicable  relations  with  Great 
Britain,  Such  a  restoration  of  good  feeling 
was  warmly  hoped  for  by  the  planters  general- 
ly. A  "redress  of  grievances"  was  all  that 
the  foremost  leaders  aimed  at  tlius  early,  and 
the  tone  of  the  appeal  for  redress  was  the 
point  at  issne.  The  "Summary  View"  was 
printed  in  England  as  well  as  in  Vir^ia,  and 
extensively  made  use  of  by  opposition  speakers 
in  parliament.  Its  influence  upon  the  fortunes 
of  Jefferson  was  marked ;  it  placed  Mm  before 
the  public  as  a  courageous  and  uncompromising 
tuivocate  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  above 
all  as  a  most  accomplished  and  eloquent  writer. 
He  attended  the  second  convention,  which  met 
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in  Marcl),  1775,  and  was  placed  upon  tlie  oora- 
mittee  to  report  a  plan  of  defence,  wMoli  was 
BCton  drawn  up.  The  convention  then  pweeed- 
ed  to  elect  delegates  to  congress,  and  Jefferson 
■was  chosen  as  the  alternate  of  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, who  might  be  I'etained  by  his  office  of 
president  of  the  house  in  Virginia.  This  was 
the  case  when  Gov.  Dunmore  anramoned  the 
burgesses  to  meet  on  June  I,  Jefferson  was  pres- 
ent, and  at  the  request  of  his  associates  drew  up 
.before  leaving  Willianisbnrg  the  reply  of  the 
VirginiaaasemblytoLord  North's  "conciliatory 
propositjon."  'fiiis  hold  and  foreiMe  paper  he 
carried  with  him  to  Philadelphia  soon  after- 
WBi'd.  Eight  days  before  his  arrival  Washing- 
ton had  been  appointed  by  congress  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  the  colonies. 
America  was  thus  in  open  resistance  agiunst 
the  crown.  Jefferson's  arrival  was  anxiously 
expected,  as  he  was  known  to  be  the  bearer 
of  the  reply  of  Virginia  to  Lord  North's  pro- 
posal ;  and  when  the  reply  was  delivered  to 
congress,  it  met.with  the  wannest  approbation. 
As  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  of  the  "  Sum- 
mary View "  in  the  preceding  year,  Jefferson 
took  his  position  among  the  leaders  of  the 
body.  He  had  "the  i-eputation  of  a  masterly 
pen,"  says  John  Adams,  and  "  writings  of  his 
were  handed  about,  remarkable  for  the  peculiar 
felicity  of  expression."  He  was  silent  upon 
tlie  floor,  hut  in  committee  was  so  "  prompt, 
frank,  explicit,  and  decisive,"  says  the  same 
authority,  that  he  won  the  cordial  regard  as 
well  as  respect  of  his  associates.  He  was  at 
once  placed  upon  the  committee  to  draw  up  the 
dedaration  of  the  cause  of  taking  up  arms,  and 
aided  John  Dickinson  in  drafting  the  paper, 
of  which  congress  approved.  The  body  then 
proceeded  to  act  upon  Lord  North's  proposi- 
tion ;  and  Jefferson,  as  author  of  the  answer 
of  Virginia,  was  requested  by  the  committee, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  fo  prepare  that 
of  congress.  He  did  so,  nearly  in  the  woi-ds 
of  the  former  paper.  Congress  adopted  it,  and 
then  adjourned.  In  November  the  news  ar- 
rived of  the  rejection  of  the  last  petition.  On 
May  15, 1T76,  Virginia  instructed  her  delegates 
to  propose  a  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  the  colonies;  and  congress  now  solemnly 
approached  that  great  event  Early  in  June 
a  committee  to  draw  up  the  declaration  was 
appointed,  with  Jefferson  for  its  ehdrman. 
He  was  "unanimously  pressed  to  undertake 
the  draft "  by  his  associates  of  the  committee, 
and  did  so,  Franklin  and  Adams  only  making 
two  or  three  verbal  alterations  in  it.  It  waa 
laid  before  congress  on  June  28.  On  July  3, 
the  resolution  to  declare  the  colonies  indepen- 
dent, which  had  been  introduced  by  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  in  accordance  with  the  Virginia 
instructions,  passed  the  body,  and  the  draft 
of  the  declai-atjon  was  taken  up.  The  debate 
upon  the  paper,  as  to  its  tone,  its  statements, 
and  the  propriety  of  adopting  at  that  time  a 
measure  so  extreme,  lasted  for  nearly  three 
days,  and  was  very  hot.    It  was  so  powerfully 


opposed  by  some  of  the  members,  that  Jeffer- 
son compared  the  opposition  to  "  the  ceaseless 
action  of  gravity,  weighing  npon  us  by  night 
and  by  flay."  Its  supporters,  however,  were 
the  leading  minds,  and  urged  its  adoption  with 
masterly  eloquence  and  ability.  On  July  4  the 
declaration  with  the  amendments  was  agreed 
to;  and  thus  commenced  the  republic  ^  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  paper  has  just- 
ly secured  a  renown  more  extended  perhaps 
than  that  of  any  other  state  paper  in  existence. 
Two  questions  have  however  arisen  as  to  its 
originality:  the  first  upon  the  substance  of  the 
document ;  the  second  in  regard  to  its  phrase- 
ology, in  connection  with  the  alleged  Mecklen- 
burg declaration  of  May,  1775.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  Jefferson  made  use  of  some  of 
the  ideas  expressed  in  newspapers,  conversa- 
tion, and  by  public  speakers  at  the  time ;  and 
that  his  study  of  the  great  English  writers  upon 
constitutional  freedom  was  of  service  to  him. 
But  an  impartial  criticism  will  not  base  upon 
the  fact  a  charge  of  want  of  originality.  It 
should  rather  be  regarded  as  the  peeuliaj-  merit 
of  the  writer  that  he  thus  collected  and  em- 
bodied the  conclnsions  upon  government  of 
.the  leading  thinkers  of  the  age  in  Europe  and 
America,  rejecting  what  was  false,  and  com- 
bining his  material  into  a  production  of  so 
much  eloquence  and  dignity.  The  "Summary 
View"  of  1774  will  however  be  found  to  con-, 
twn  the  complete  germ  of  the  "Declaration;" 
and  as  the  originality  of  the  former  has  not 
been  impeached,  the  merit  of  tlie  latter  is  in 
every  fair  sense  due  to  Jefferson.  The  second 
charge,  that  be  made  use  of  the  alleged  Meck- 
lenburg paper,  has  excited  volumes  of  contro- 
versy. Jefferson  distinctly  denied  that  he  had 
ever  seen  it  at  the  time,  and  John  Adams  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  himself  met  with  it. 
Jefferson  was  reehosen  a  delegate  to  congress, 
but  resigned  the  appointment.  "  The  laborii^ 
oar,"  he  wrote,  was  at  home  in  Vir^nia.  His 
mm  now  was  to  caiTy  out  radical  changes  in 
the  laws  of  his  native  state.  The  new  era  could 
not  commence  there  until  fnndamental  reforms 
had  taken  place,  and  the  practicability  of  snch 
reforms  had  long  engaged  his  attention.  The 
first  movement  in  the  proposed  direction  had 
been  the  formation  by  the  convention  of  a 
constitution  for  the  commonwealth.  Just  be- 
fore the  composition  of  the  declaration,  Jeffer- 
son had  drawn  np  a'  preamble  and  outline 
sketch  of  the  proposed  instrument,  and  sent  it 
to  Edmund  Randolph,  president  of  the  conven- 
tion then  sitting.  George  Mason  had  however 
framed  a  constitntion  upon  which  the  final 
vote  was  about  to  be  taken.  Jefferson's  draft 
was  not  proposed,  but  his  preamble  was  pre- 
fixed to  the  work  of  Mason.  The  great  reforms 
in  the  ot^nic  laws  were  still  unattained,  and 
to  these  Jefferson  ardently  addressed  himself. 
He  was  elected  to  represent  his  county,  and 
declining  the  appointment  by  congress  to  be- 
come one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate 
the  now  important  treaties  of  commerce  and 
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allianco  with  France,  he  took  his  seat  in  tie 
Virginia  house  in  October,  1776.  He  com- 
.  menced  at  once  by  obtaining  leave  to  bring  in 
bills  for  cutting  ofE  entails,  and  for  a  general 
revision  of  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  A 
committee  of  revision  wes  appointed,  and  Jef- 
ferson placed  at  the  head  of  it,  with  Edmund 
Pendleton  and  other  distinguished  lawyers  for 
coUeagues.  The  work  employed  the  committee 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  was  arduous  in 
the  extreme.  To  Jefferson  were  allotted  the 
common  law  and  statutes  to  tlie  4th  of  James 
I. ;  and  he  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the  re- 
vision. To  the  more  important  bills  which  he 
brought  in,  the  opposibon  was  resolute  and 
bitter.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  may  be 
found  in  a  few  sentences  of  his  memoir ;  "I 
considered  four  of  these  bills  as  forming  a  sys- 
tem by  which  every  fibre  would  be  eradicated  of 
ancient  or  future  aristocracy.  .  ,  ,  The  re- 
peal of  the  laws  of  entwl  would  prevent  the 
accumulation  and  perpetuation  of  wealth  in 
select  families.  .  .  ,  The  abolition  of  primo- 
geniture, and  equal  partition  of  inheritances, 
removed  the  feudal  and  unnatural  distinctions 
which  made  one  member  of  every  family  rich 
and  all  the  rest  poor.  .  .  .  The  restoration  of 
the  r^hts  of  conscience  reheved  the  people 
from  taxation  for  the  support  of  a  reli^on  not 
theirs,  for  the  establishment  was  truly  the  re- 
ligion of  the  rich."  The  latter  reference  is  to 
the  bill  "  for  establishing  religious  freedom." 
On  the  adoption  of  this,  and  the  proposition  to 
cut  ofl  entails  and  abolish  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture, tookplace  the  determined  stand  which 
has  been  mentioned.  From  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  Virginia  society  at  the  period,  no  mea- 
sures could  have  been  more  revolutionary.  The 
dominant  class  was  essentially  aristocralio,  and 
the  law  of  primogeniture  represented  their 
dehberate  view  s  of  social  order  the  estabhsh 
mcnt  n  IS  dear  to  them  as  the  church  of  their 
an  estor^  and  as  the  buiwarli  of  Prittstant 
Christianity  agiinst  heresy  and  superstition 
The  contest  was  prolonged  for  years  and  en 
heted  all  the  ability  of  the  commonwealth 
Ihe  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  measures 
fought  with  the  desperation  of  men  ivho  were 
contending  for  the  dearest  prizes  of  esistenee. 
The  bills  all  finally  passed,  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion was  complete.  When  Jefferson  drew  up 
the  epitaph  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  he 
added  to  the  words,  "author  of  theDeclara^ 
tion  of  Independence,"  those  others,  "  and  of 
the  statute  of  Virginia  for  reli^ous  freedom." 
In  addition  to  these  radical  measures,  Jefferson 
was  the  author  of  others  of  importance,  for  the 
establishment  of  courts  of  law,  and  a  complete 
system  of  elementary  and  coll^ate  education. 
He  continued  to  edt  in  the  house  in  1777  and 
1778,  In  the  former  year  he  strongly  opposed 
the  alleged  scheme  for  appointing  Patrick 
Henry  dictator.  In  the  latter  year  he  proposed 
and  procured  the  passage  of  a  bill  forbidding 
the  future  importation  of  slaves.  In  the  spring 
of  1779  he  was  busily  employed  in  amehoratii^ 
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the  condition  of  the  British  prisoners  at  Char- 
lottesville. On  June  I  he  was  elected  governor 
of  Virginia.  He  entered  upon  office  at  a  gloomy 
period  iu  the  history  of  the  country.  The  last 
campdgn  had  not  been  encouraging  to  the 
American  arms,  and  the  enemy  were  about  to 
carry  the  war  into  tlie  south.  Jefferson  found 
the  commonwealth  almost  defenceless.  Vir- 
ginia had  nearly  10,000  troops  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  steady  drain  upon 
her  other  resources  had  so  greatly  enfeebled 
her  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  her  being 
able  to  resist  an  enemy.  The  southern  cam- 
paign began  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinaa,  and 
the  resources  of  tlie  colonies  were  laid  under  a 
heavy  tai  for  raising  supplies.  Virginia  was 
so  profuse  in  contributions  of  men,  arms,  horses, 
and  provisions,  that  she  was  soon  completely 
exhausted.  Her  extended  coast  and  the  banks 
of  her  great  rivers  were  whqlly  unfortified.  A 
few  small  vessels  and  gunboats,  imperfectly 
manned  and  equipped,  were  all  that  sne  could 
oppose  to  the  approach  of  an  enemy's  fleet. 
Gen.  Leslie  easily  took  possession  of  Hampton 
and  Portsmouth,  and  Arnold  ascended  James 
river  almost  unreasted  with  fewer  than  2,000 
men.  He  entered  Richmond,  which  had  re- 
cently become  the  capital,  on  Jan.  B,  1781. 
The  public  functionaries,  including  the  gov- 
ernor, retired  before  the  enemy;  but  Jefferson 
remained  until  they  entered  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  and  aitem'ard  busied  himself  in  their 
immediate  viiimty  in  attempts  to  protect  the 
public  stores  Arnold  ravaged  the  place,  burned 
some  bmldmffs,  and  then  dropped  down  the 
river  again  In  April  Gen.  Phillips  ascended 
the  ruer  and  threatened  Richmond;  but  re- 
ceiving orders  from  Comwallis,  who  had  en- 
tered Virginia  from  the  south,  he  joined  the 
mwn  army,  then  advancing  in  pursuit  of  La- 
fayettetowardtheEapidan.  Lafayette  escaped, 
and  Comwallis  determined  to  capture  or  dis- 
perse the  le^slature,  which  had  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Charlottesville.  Tarleton  was  des- 
patched upon  this  enterprise,  and  by  a  forced 
march  he  fell  upon  tiie  body  jJmost  before  they 
knew  of  his  approach.  They  were  dispersed, 
but  without  any  captures;  and  Tarleton  de- 
tached several  of  his  troop  to  take  the  governor 
prisoner  at  Monticello,  which  was  in  sight  of 
the  town,  Jefferson  received  intelligence  of 
their  approach,  and  hastily  sent  off  his  family. 
Having  secured  his  more  important  papers,  he 
followed  on  horseback,  just  in  time  to  escape 
the  party  sent  to  take  liim.  Tarleton  rejoined 
OomwaHis,  burning  and  ravaging  on  his  way. 
Among  other  estates  laid  waste  was  Elk  Hill, 
belonging  to  Jefferson,  where  a  lai^e  amount 
of  property  was  wantonly  destroyed.  The 
events  attending  this  inroad  of  the  enemy 
formed  subsequently  the  basis  of  violent  dia- 
tribes against  Jefferson,  who  was  declared  to 
have  received  warning  of  the  danger  from 
Washington,  but  to  have  wantonly  disregarded 
it,  and  neglected  to  put  the  state  in  a  posture 
of  defeniTe.     Additional  charges  were  made, 
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discrediting  his  personal  courage,  ou  the  g;roiin(l 
of  his  withdrawal  from  Riclimond  ami  Monti- 
cello.  But  that  he  had  the  continued  approhar 
lion  of  Washington  in  exhausting  Virginia  for 
the  benefit  of  the  general  caase  is  certain ;  that 
die  commonwealth,  tlina  drained  of  her  ro- 
aoTirces,  could  have  been  defended,  is  at  least 
doubtful;  and  the  circomstances  of  his  with- 
drawal from  Eichraond  and  Monticello  do  not 
support  the  accusation  of  a  want  of  personal 
conw^.  An  error  of  judgment  is  thus  all 
which  might  be  justly  chargeable  upon  Jeffer- 
son, His  term  of  office  had  expired  two  days 
before  Tavleton  entered  Oharlottesyille,  and  in 
bis  niemoif  he  says  that  he  had  determined  to 
decline  a  reelection,  "  from  a  belief  that  under 
the  pressure  of  the  invasion,  under  which  we 
were  then  laboring,  the  pnbUc  would  have 
more  confidence  in  a  military  chief."  At  the 
next  sesdon  of  the  house  a  yonng  member  de- 
manded an  inquiry  into  his  conduct ;  but  it  was 
never  made,  though  Jefferson,  who  had  gone 
to  the  assembly  to  meet  it,  rose  in  his  place 
and  also  demanded  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
house  resolved  "  that  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
general  assembly  be  given  to  onr  former  gov- 
ernor, Thomas  Jefferson,  for  his  impartial,  up- 
right, and  attentive  administration  while  in 
office."  Bat  the  charges  agunst  his  administra- 
tion wounded  him  deeply,  and  he  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  spring  session  of  1782. — From  ins 
retirement  at  Monticello,  which  had  been  re- 
cently rendered  doubly  gloomy  by  the  death  of 
his  wife,  he  was  summoned  by  congress  to  act 
as  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to  England,  to 
negotiate  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The 
business  was  so  far  advanced  before  he  was 
ready  to  sail  that  congress  recalled  the  appoint- 
ment ;  but  taking  his  seat  in  that  body  m  the 
winter  session  of  1783,  he  reported,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  whicn  it  had  been  re- 
ferred, the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Eng- 
land. At  the  succeeding  session  Jefferson  pro- 
posed and  secured  the  adoption  of  the  pr^ent 
system  of  United  States  coinage,  doing  away 
with  the  old  £. ».  d.,  and  substituting  the  dollar 
and  its  subdivisions,  down  to  the  hnndredth 

rt,  to  which,  in  order  to  describe  ita  value, 
gave  the  present  name  of  oent.  At  the  same 
session  he  drafted  the  report  of  the  committee 
^pointed  to  "prepare  a  plan  for  the  temporary 
government  of  the  western  temtorj."  Vir- 
ginia  held  this  great  extent  of  conntry  under 
charter  from  James  I.  In  1780  she  ceded  to 
the  confederation  the  whole  territory  H".  W.  of 
the  Ohio,  but  the  cession  was  not  then  formally 
consummated.  Jefferson's  plan  of  a  govern- 
ment for  this  territory  was  adopted  wiUi  a  few 
amendments ;  these  consisted  of  an  omission  of 
the  names  suggested  for  the  districts,  and  of 
the  dause  providing  "  that  after  the  year  1800 
of  the  Christian  era  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the 
said  states,  otherwise  than  in  pnnishment  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  be  duly  con- 
victed to  have  been  personally  guilty."    The 


cession  was  finally  consummated  in  1788. — In 
Majj  1784,  Jefferson  was  appointed  minister 
plempotentiary  to  Eiui>pe,  to  assist  John  Adams 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  in  negotiating  treaties 
of  commerce.  He  sailed  in  July  with  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  was  joined  by  his  associates  in 
Paris.  They  succeeded  in  negotiating  treaties 
with  Prussia  and  Morocco,  the  ships  of  which 
latter  govenunent  had  made  depredations  on 
American  commerce.  By  the  treaties  block- 
ades were  abolished,  the  flag  covered  the  cat^, 
and  contrabands  were  exempted  from  confisca- 
tion. With  England  all  negotiations  failed. 
At  this  time  Jefferson  printed  and  distributed 
among  his  friends  a  small  edition  of  his  '.'  Notes 
on  Virginia."  The  substance  of  this  work  had 
been  prepared  in  1T6S,  at  the  reijnest  of  M.  de 
Mai'bois,  French  secretary  of  legation,  in  hours 
of  confinement  produced  by  a  fall  from  horse- 
back. An  incorrect  copy  had  been  printed,  and 
the  author  now  pubhshed  it  in  an  accurate 
form.  In  the  same  year  he  furnished,  at  the 
request  of  the  Virginia  directors,  a  plan  for  the 
capitot  at  Richmond,  on  the  model  of  the 
maUon  carree  at  Nimes,  and  another  for  a 
penitentiary,  ^milar  to  a  building  which  he  had 
examined  in  England,  Both  plans  were  adopted 
with  some  alterations.  In  1785  congress  ap- 
pointed Jefferson  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
France,  in  place  of  Franklin,  who  had  resigned. 
He  combated  the  intrigues  of  Vergennes  and 
Calonne,  the  French  ministers,  in  opposition  to 
the  desired  treaties  of  commerce,  with  enei^ 
and  effect.  Among  other  objects  which  he  at- 
tained were  the  abolition  of  a  number  of  monop- 
olies, and  the  admission  into  France  of  tobacco, 
rice,  whale  oil,  salted  fish,  iuid  flour.  In  the 
midst  of  these  duties  he  found  time  to  make 
excursions  into  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  French 
provinces.  In  Paris  he  became  intimately  ac- 
quidnted  with  Condorcet,  D'Alemberi;,  Destntt 
de  Tracy,  and  other  liberal  thinkers.  This  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  his 
life;  and  his  sympathies  toward  France  re- 
mained ever  afterward  unshaken.  He  left  the 
country  before  the  excesses  of  the  revolution, 
and  always  regarded  it  with  a  strong  feeling  of 

fireference,  especially  in  comparison  with  B»g- 
and.  His  diplomatic  functions  were  per- 
formed with  marked  ability.  The  adoption  of 
the  American  constitution  did  not  meet  hisfnil 
approval.  He  did  not  know,  he  wrote,  whether 
the  good  or  the  bad  predominated  in.the  in- 
strument, andsome  portions  "staggered"hini. 
He  afterward  formed  a  more  favorable  opinion 
of  it. — In  1789  he  obtained  leave  of  absence 
for  a  time,  and  returned  to  America.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  was  offered  the  post  of  sec- 
retary of  state  in  Washington's  cabinet,  and,  in 
smte  of  his  deare  to  retni'n  to  France,  accept- 
ed it,  thus  terminating  his  ministerial  career. 
With  the  entrance  of  Jefferson  into  the  cabinet 
in  March,  1790,  commenced  the  stru^le  be- 
tween the  federalists  and  republicans,  nnder 
the  banners  of  their  two  most  distinguished 
leaders.    Alexander  Hamilt<m,  secretary  of  the 
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,  stood  at  the  head  of  tlio  former, 
a  democrat  by  natare  and  train- 
ing; strongly  opposed  to  England  and  the 
English  system,  agdnst  which  he  had  struggled 
from  the  moment  of  his  entrance  into  public 
affairs;  and  an.  unyielding  advocate  of  state 
sovereignty  and  decentralization.  His  visit  to 
Europe  had  strei^thened  these  convictions  of 
the  danfcer  of  strong  governments,  and  the  np- 
lising  of  the  French  people  had  aecnred  his 
cordial  sympathy.  la  the  cabinet  of  Washing- 
ton he  now  represented  the  principles  of  the 
republican  party,  who  opposed  a  strong  gov- 
ernment as  tending  to  monarchy,  advocated 
state  sovereignty  as  the  only  true  republican- 
ism, and  espoused  the  cause  of  France  in  oppo- 
sition to  Bigland.  In  all  the  great  measures 
Hamilton  defeated  his  rival.  The  entire  sys- 
tem of  finance,  inclnding  the  establishment  of 
3  hank  of  the  United  States,  proposed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  adopted  in  spite 
of  the  protest  of  Jefferson,  and  of  Randolph 
the  attorney  general.  In  February,  1791,  Jef- 
ferson wrote  an  able  report  npon  the  cod  and 
whale  fisheries,  recommending  congress  to  pro- 
tect those  valuable  branches  of  trade.  Later 
in  the  same  year  he  conducted  an  important 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Hammond,  the  Brit- 
ish minister,  in  relation  to  alleged  violations 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England.  Jefferson 
complained  of  non-oomplianee  with  that  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  which  couttuned  stipulations 
against  carrying  away  negroes  or  deatroyii^ 
property,  and  provided  for  the  evacuation  by 
Great  Britain  of  all  posts  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Hammond  repUed.  and 
Jefferson  rejoined,  when  the  correspondence 
closed;  and  the  questions  were  not  reopened 
for  discussion  until  the  more  important  differ- 
ences oocnrred  which  were  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  1794.  In  the  spring  of  1782  Jeffer- 
son drew  up  en  elaborate  report  upon  the  re- 
ktions  of  the  United  States  with  Spain.  Tliese 
involved  the  determination  of  boundaries,  the 
exclusion  of  American  citizens  from  the  navi- 
gation of  the  ITis^swppi  below  our  limits,  in- 
terference with  the  Indian  tribe^  the  restitu- 
tion of  fu^Uves  from  justice  and  of  property 
carried  off,  and  the  terms  of  a  commercial 
treaty.  The  negotiations  were  indefinitely 
protracted,  and  it  was  not  until  many  years 
afterward  that  they  were  even  partitdly  suc- 
cessfuL  In  the  spring  of  1793  arose  the  para- 
mount question  of  the  neutral  policy  and  rights 
of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the  declaration 
of  war  just  made  by  France  against  Holland 
and  Great  BritMn.  Upon  this  ouestion  was 
put  forth  the  entire  strength  of  the  two  great 
leaders  of  the  federal  and  republican  parties  in 
the  cabinet.  The  republican  party  was  enthu- 
siastic in  ita  sympathy  for  France  in  the  strug- 
gle with  her  great  enemies,  and  a  disposition 
was  immediately  shown  to  fit  ont  privateers  in 
American  ports  to  cruise  against  English  ves- 
sels. This  was  enei^elically  opposed  by  the 
federal  leaders,  who  were  anaious  that 


!  of  hostilities  should  be  given  to  England, 
and  held  that  the  true  policy  of  America  was 
to  preserve  peace  and  friendship  with  all  na- 
tions, but  form  entanglii^  alliances  with  none. 
The  president,  who  had  just  entered  upon  his 
second  term,  issued  his  proclamation  wamii^ 
citizens  of  the  United  States  against  carry- 
^  to  the  hostile  powers  any  articles  deemed 
contraband  of  war,  or  performing  other  acta 
inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  friendly  na- 
This  was  advised  by  Jefferson,  as  by  his 
agues.  He  however  advocated  the  pro- 
priety of  receivii^  a  minister  from  the  French 
republic,  which  was  determined  npon.  This 
was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  Geaest  as 
minister,  to  succeed  the  former  royal  f nnolion- 
ary,  who  had  been  recalled.  Genest  author- 
ized the  fitting  out  and  arming  of  privateers, 
and  empowered  the  French  consuls  throughout 
the  United  States  to  erect  courts  of  admirtJty 
to  try  and  condemn  prizes  brought  into  Amer- 
ican ports.  The  president  ordered  that  his 
privateers  should  leave  the  ports  immediately, 
notwithstanding  which  he  armed  a  prize  and 
ordered  her  to  smI  as  a  privateer.  A  violent 
debate  took  pUiee  in  the  cabinet  in  Washing- 
ton's absence.  Hamilton,  supported  by  Enox, 
advocated  the  erection  of  a  battery  to  prevent 
the  vessel  from  saiUng,  and  denounced  Genest 
as  an  agent  sent  to  embroil  America  with  Eng- 
land. Jefferson  opposed  the  scheme  of  a  bat- 
tery on  the  ground  that  the  vessel  would  not 
sail,  and  that  the  matter  was  too  trifling  to 
cause  hostilities  with  France.  Washington  ar- 
rived and  addressed  a  lieated  note  to  Jefferson ; 
but  esplanations  were  made.  In  spite  of  ail, 
the  vessel  s^led.  Genest  then  grew  so  inso- 
lent that  the  question  arose  whetiier  he  should 
not  be  ordered  out  of  the  country.  It  was  de- 
termined, however,  to  request  his  recall.  Jef- 
ferson says  that  he  was  in  favor  of  "  express- 
ing that  deare  with  great  delicacy,"  but  that 
"me  others  were  for  peremptory  terms." 
Genest  was  finally  recalled,  and  this  affair  ter- 
minated. It  had  aroused  to  the  utmost  extent 
all  the  bitterness  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  great 
rivals,  and  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet  were 
stormy.  The  last  act  of  Jefferson  as  secretary 
of  state  was  an  elaborate  report  on  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  with  the 
measures  necessary  for  regulating  and  improv- 
ing it.  In  this  paper  he  first  enumerates  the 
articles  of  export,  witii  their  value,  and  then 
states  the  various  restrictions  imposed  upon 
them,  calling  attention  to  the  best  method  of 
modifying  or  removing  them.  This  report 
gave  rise  to  long  and  animated  discussions,  and 
the  measures  secured  the  favor  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  national  legislature ;  but  a  vote 
was  not  immediately  taken,  and  the  subject 
was  lost  sight  of.— On  Dec.  SI,  1793,  Jefferson 
resigned  his  place  in  the  cabinet,  and,  return- 
ing to  his  home  at  Monticello,  devoted  him- 
self to  his  private  affairs,  vihieh  had  become 
somewhat  embarrassed.  In  September,  1796, 
Washington    announced    that  he  would  not 
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again  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and 
thereupon  the  two  great  parties  fixed  upon 
John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  as  their 
nominees.  In  February,  1T97,  tiie  votes  were 
opened  and  counted  in  presence  of  both 
honaes ;  and  tlie  highest  number  appearing  in 
favor  of  Adams,  with  the  nest  in  favor  of  Jef- 
ferson, the  former  was  declared,  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  law,  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  latter  vice  president.  On 
March  4,  ITST,  Jeflerson  took  the  chair  aa 
president  of  the  senate,  and  delivered  a  short 
flddreasi,  in  which  he  expressed  his  attachment 
to  the  laws,  and  his  anxious  wish  to  properly 
fulfil  hia  duties.  The  greater  part  of  the  nest 
four  years  was  spent  at  Monticello,  but  Jeffer- 
son waa  a  close  observer  of  public  events,  and 
largely  participated  in  affairs,  thronghhis  wide 
correspondence.  The  reaction  of  public  feel- 
ing, resulting  from  the  excesses  of  the  reiga  of 
terror,  had  almost  overwhelmed  the  American 
sympathizers  with  France.  The  aggressions 
of  the  French  directory,  and  the  insulting  re- 
ception of  our  envoys,  paralyzed  the  enemies 
of  the  federalists.  The  "war  message"  of 
Adams  in  the  spring  of  1797  threw  the  countoy 
into  unheard-of  agitation.  The  general  indig- 
nation against  France  swept  all  opposition  be- 
fore it.  Congress  declared  all  treaties  an- 
nulled ;  merchant  vessels  were  authorized  to 
resist  search ;  large  sums  were  voted  for  de- 
fence ;  and  these  measures  were  soon  followed 
by  others  still  more  energetic.  The  alien  and 
sedition  laws  were  passed;  the  formerempow- 
ored  the  president  to  order  out  of  the  country 
such  aliens  as  he  considered  dangerous,  on  pain 
of  heavy  penalties;  the  latter  declared  that 
printing  or  uttering  false  and  maliciouscharges 
against  the  president  or  congress  should  be 
deemed  seditious,  and  punished  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. These  measures  were  v^nly  op- 
posed by  the  republican  party.  The  whole 
nation  was  ui^nt  for  war,  and  Washington 
offered  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  Nothing  waa  left  for  the  republicans 
bnt  to  make  an  issue  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  and  even  this 
waa  impossible  in  congress.  "Finding  them- 
selves of  no  use  there,"  they  determined  to 
resort  to  the  state  arenas ;  and  the  result  was 
the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  "resolutions  of 
'98."  The  former  state  was  closely  connected 
with  Virginia,  and  Jefferson  drafted  the  Ken- 
tucky resolutions,  denouncing  the  obnoxious 
laws,  and  intimating  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  states  to  proceed  to  armed  resis- 
tance. They  were  followed  in  Virginia  by  sim- 
ilar resolves,  drawn  up  by  James  Madison,  op- 
posing the  coDsolidatiou.  measures  of  the  fed- 
eral party,  and  calling  on  the  states  to  maintain 
their  libertjea  inviolate.  The  spring  of  1799 
brought  a  revulsion  in  favor  of  the  rMJublicans. 
Adams  sent  envoys  to  France;  Washington 
retired  again  to  Mount  Vernon ;  and  the  war 
spirit  rapidly  subsided.  Washington  died  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  brief  pause 


in  political  sti"ife  which  succeeded  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  death  was  followed  by  more  vio- 
lent commotions  than  before.  The  elections  in 
New  Tork  in  the  spring  of  1800  were  bitteriy 
contested,  but  terminated  in  a  republican  tri- 
umph, which  extended  throughout  the  Union. 
The  result  was  largely  attributed  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Aaron  Burr,  who  became  the  repub- 
lican candidate  for  vice  president,  with  Jef- 
ferson tor  president.  The  federalists  supported 
Adams  and  Knckney.  When  the  votes  were 
opened,  it  was  found  that  Jefferson  and  Burr 
were  elected,  but  by  an  equal  number  of  voices. 
The  dilemma  was  serious,  as  the  constitution 
did  not  require  the  specification  of  the  office 
to  which  each  was  elected,  and  the  decision 
devolved  upon  the  house  of  representatives. 
Many  weeks  of  violent  struggles  on  the  part 
of  the  supporters  of  the  two  candidates  took 
place;  button  the  36th  ballot  Jefferson  was 
elected  president  and  Burr  became  vice  presi- 
dent. Jefferson  took  his  seat  March  4,  1801, 
at  Washington,  to  which  the  capital  had  been 
removed  some  months  before,  and  delivered 
an  inaugural  address  which  lucidly  and  elo- 
quently summed  up  the  principles  of  repub- 
lican government.  He  had  come  in  upon  a 
swelling  tide  of  popularity,  and  he  carefully 
avoided  all  acts  which  would  tend  to  diminish 
it.  Few  removals  were  made,  and  these  chiefly 
of  those  who  were  appointed  by  Adams  in  the 
last  hours  of  his  administration.  A  general 
amnesty  was  granted  to  the  federalists,  and 
they  seemed  to  gradually  become  merged  in 
the  masses,  which  every  day  grew  more  "re- 
publican." The  old  regime  appeared  to  have 
suddenly  passed  away.  A  change  in  dress  and 
manners  followed  the  political  success  of  the 
republicans.  The  reaction  against  the  stately 
dignity  and  ceremony  of  Washington's  era  was 
headed  by  the  new  president,  who  would  have 
no  formal  address  from  congress,  and  sent  in 
his  message  by  a  common  messenger.  Every- 
where the  new  philosophy  of  life  was  received 
with  acclamations  whicli  swelled  still  higher 
the  flood  of  Jefferson's  popularity.  In  J800 
Louisiana  had  been  ceded  by  Sptdn  to  France, 
and  in  1803  the  president  opened  a  private 
correspondence  with  the  French  government, 
which  resulted  in  the  succeeding  year  in  the 
purchase  of  the  entire  territory  for  the  sum 
of  $15,000,000.  The  question  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  that  measure  was  evaded,  and 
so  great  was  the  advantage  which  it  secured 
that  ail  opposition  soon  disappeared.  In  1804 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  under  the  auspices 
of  Jefierson,  set  out  to  explore  the  continent 
to  the  Pacific,  with  instructions  drawn  up  by 
the  president's  own  hand.  The  expedition  re- 
turned two  years  afterward  with  a  mass  of 
valuable  information,  which  exhibited  the  skill 
of  their  instructions.  In  1803  Commodore 
Preble  vindicated  American  rights  in  the  Med- 
iterranean against  the  emperor  of  Morocco; 
Becatur  in  a  small  schooner  entered  the  harbor 
of  Tripoli,  and  burned  the  frigate  Philadelphia, 
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under  thfe  gnns  of  the  enemy,  returning  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man,  and  the  Tripolitans  were 
compelled  to  ane  for  peace.  The  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,  tlie  naval  victories,  and  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  throughout  the  nation,  greatly 
increased  the  popularity  of  the  administration ; 
and  Jefferson  was  reelected,  with  George  Clin- 
ton of  New  York  for  vice  president,  for  the 
term  commencing  March  4, 1805,  by  a  majority 
of  148  out  of  176  electoral  votes.  In  1806 
Jefferson  was  called  upon  to  arrest  Aaron  Burr 
for  treasonable  operations  in  the  southwest 
(See  Btjks.)  The  former  position  of  the  ao-  . 
cused,  and  his  prominence  before  the  country, 
rendered  the  trial  one  of  deep  interest.  It 
soon  took  apolitical  complexion,  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  administration  bitterly  inveigned 
against  tlie  anxiety  displayed  by  the  president 
to  procure  a  conviction.  At  the  same  time 
the  country  was  powerfully  excited  b^  the  loss 
of  its  profitable  fordgn  trade  as  a'  neutral, 
through  the  British  orders  in  council  and  Na- 
poleon's Berlin  decree,  blockading  European 
ports ;  and  still  more  by  the  "  right  of  search  " 
asserted  by  Great  Britain,  under  color  of  which 
American  vessels  were  boarded,  and  their  sailors 
impressed  as  subjects  of  the  king.  This  wrong 
had  been  persistently  opposed,  but  the  claim 
was  never  relinquished.  When,  in  June,  1807, 
''the  American  frigate  Chesapeake  was  fired 
upon  by  the  Briti^  ship  Leopard,  and  four  of 
her  crew  wore  seized  as  deserters,  the  coun- 
try was  in  a  flame,  and  the  president  issued 
his  proclamation,  interdicting  the  entrance  of 
British  armed  vessels  into  the  ports  or  waters 
of  the  United  States.  In  consequence  of  the 
continued  hostile  policy  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, congress  in  December  passed  an  act  lay- 
ing aa  embargo  upon  American  vessels,  which 
were  forbidden  to  leave  any  port  of  the 
United  States.  This  law  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  federal  party,  but  it  was  declared  by 
llie  friends  of  the  president  to  be  intended  -as 
only  temporary;  and  in  February,  1809,  con- 
gress repealed  it  from  and  after  the  4th  of  the 
ensuing  March,  substituting  an  act  of  non-in- 
tercourse with  France  and  England. — At  this 
point  in  the  history  of  the  country  Jefferaon 
retired  from  office,  and  terminated  his  politi- 
cal career.  He  remdned  in  retirement  ever 
afterward,  employing  his  time  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  various  duties  as  the  head  of  a 
lai^  plantation.  In  1817  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  measures  then  set  on  foot  to  estab- 
Ush  liie  "  central  college  "  near  Charlottesville, 
now  the  nniveraty  of  Virginia.  In  1819  he 
Buperintended  the  erection  of  the  building, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  rector.  The 
leading  part  which  he  took  in  founding  this 
great  institution  was  a  subject  of  peculiar  pride 
with  him,  and  he  directed  "  Father  of  the 
university  of  Vii^nia"  to  be  inscribed  upon 
his  tombstone.  In  the  spring  of  1826,  his  for- 
tunes having  become  greaUy  embarrassed  by 
the  generous  scale  of  his  expenditures  and  the 
profuse  hospitality  at  Monticello,  he  was  em- 


powered by  the  legislature  to  dispose  of  his 
estates  by  lottery,  with  a  view  to  the  discharge 
of  his  liabilities.    But  the  project  was  sus- 

t ended,  and  then  abandoned.  His  health  had 
)ng  been  failing,  and  in  June  he  rapidly  de- 
clined. As  midnight  approached  on  July  3, 
he  was  evidently  dying,  but  retained  his  mem- 
ory, and  muttered,  "This  is  the  fourth  of 
JuJy,"  He  lived  until  past  noon  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  July  4,  1826,  when  he  expired,  a 
few  hours  before  John  Adams.  On  the  same 
day  and  nearly  at  the  same  hour,  just  half  a 
century  before,  these  two  great  men  had  at- 
tached their  signatures  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  and  the  coincidence  of  their 
death  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  country. 
— Jefierson  was  an  original  thinker  in  evei-y 
department  of  human  concern,  and  essentially 
a  reformer.  He  had  no  respect  for  claims  of 
right  founded  only  upon  prescription,  and  at- 
tached no  decisive  weight  to  authority.  In 
the  old  house  of  burgesses  he  opposed  parlia- 
ment upon  abstract  grounds  which  were  clearly 
defined,  and  which  became  the  bases  of  the 
subsequent  struggle,  inaugurated  by  the  formal 
esposition  of  the  same  principles  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  In  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  state  he  attacked  the  time-hon- 
ored system  of  aristocratio  and  religious  intol- 
erance, as  in  conflict  with  natural  right,  and  for 
that  reason  wrongful,  however  ftdly  acquiesced 
in  and  respected  by  preceding  generations. 
He  carried  the  rule  of  subjecting  everything  to 
the  test  of  abstract  reason  into  mattei-s  of  reli- 
gion, venerating  the  moral  character  of  Christ, 
but  refusing  belief  in  his  divine  mission.  In 
politics  he  was  an  opponent  of  strong  govern- 
ment, and  maintained  that  tlie  world  was  gov- 
erned too  much.  He  was  in  favor  of  the  free 
development  and  exercise  of  human  power,  so 
far  as  was  consistent  with  the  good  order  of 
society,  and  a  jealous  advocate  of  individualism. 
His  aim  in  Virginia  was  to  overthrow  the  old 
domination  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  raise  the 
people.  He  carried  the  SMne  principles  to  the 
study  of  the  federal  compact.  Once  convinced 
that  the  state  rights  doctrine  of  restriction  was 
the  true  theory  of  the  government,  lie  fought 
for  it  with  persistent  energy.  Thus  com- 
menced, on  Ihe  threshold  of  his  entrance  into 
the  cabinet,  the  long  stru^le  against  Hamilton, 
the  federal  champion.  The  first  measure  of 
that  great  leader,  the  funding  law,  had  passed ; 
and  it  was  followed  by  the  assumption  of  state 
debts,  and  by  the  United  States  bank,  in  spite 
of  Jefferson's  protest  against  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  measure.  He  did  not  waver,  how- 
ever, and  the  republican  party,  long  suffering 
a  series  of  defeats,  never  found 'its  leader  want- 
ing, and  finally  in  1801  bore  Jefferson  triumph- 
antly into  the  presidency.  His  devotion  to 
state  rights  was  so  ardent  that  it  led  him  to 
regard  Shays's  insurrection  as  a  mere  trifle, 
which  the  government  made  itself  ridiculous 
by  opposing.  He  could  never  get  rid  of  the 
idea  tiiat  Hamilton  wished  to  create  a  mon- 
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archy  in  America,  Such  was  Jefferson  as  a 
statesman  and  leader  of  a  party  under  the  old 
rggime,  which  waa  ruled  by  his  enemies.  Under 
the  new  order  of  things,  with  his  own  party 
in  power,  tte  ease  was  ^tered.  The  force  of 
his  opinions  of  the  rights  of  individuals  suffered 
a  marked  diminution  when  Aaron  Bnrr  openly 
hearded  his  authority.  He  threw  the  weight 
of  his  great  office  against  Burr,  and  advised 
that  one  of  his  counsel,  Luther  Martin,  should 
be  indicted  as  an  accomplice,  in  order  to  "  put 
down  this  impudent  and  unprincipled  federal 
bulldog."  In  the  same  manner,  his  state  rights 
doofrines  became  raodiSed.  The  esecutive  au- 
thority had  to  be  stretched  to  cover  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana ;  and  he  became  convinced 
on  other  oocHsions  that  the  federal  government, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  must  "show  its 
teeth."  In  social  life  he  fdthfullf  carried  out 
his  democratic  principles.  He  discarded  every 
advantage  which  his  birthright  gave  him,  and 
mingled  familiarly  with  the  common  people,  as 
their  equal.  He  was  naturally  a  democrat,  and 
held  as  a  radical  doctrine  of  his  philosophy  the 
minciple  that  one  man  is  no  better  than  another. 
He  was  easily  approached,  and  the  natural  amia- 
bility of  his  character  rendered  his  society  de- 
lightful to  all  classes.  His  dislike  of  all  the 
trappings  of  authority  was  escessive.  Not 
content  with  eradicating  all  traces  of  past  au- 
thority and  influence,  he  inat^urated  a  crusade 
against  the  old  forms  and  ceremonies  which 
had  accompanied  it.  Washington  had.  held 
levees,  and  awdted  the  two  houses,  standing 
in  full  dress  to  receive  them.  Jefferson  abol- 
ished the  practice,  and  sent  his  first  message 
by  an  unofficial  hand  to  avoid  the  address  which 
was  customary.  A  committee  had  been  usually 
appointed  to  inform  the  president  of  his  elec- 
tion ;  but  Jefferson  declared  it  was  more  in  con- 
sonance with  the  simplicity  of  republican  insti- 
tatjons  to  communicate  the  intelligence  through 
the  common  post  office.  To  all  titles  of  honor 
he  was  strongly  opposed.  "  Escellenoy,"  "  Hon- 
orable," and  even  "Mr.,"  were  distasteful  to 
him.  He  could  wish,  he  declared,  that  the  lasl^ 
too,  might  disappear.  It  was  always  "  Thomas 
Jefferson." or  "T.J.,"ttot  "Mr.  Jefferson,"  who 
presented  his  respects  to  "the  president,"  not 
"  your  excellency."  These  apparent  trifles  were 
in  reality  strong  indications  of  the  character 
of  the  man,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  his 
popularity  with  the  people.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  epitome  and  inequation  of  democracy, 
as  opposed  to  the  old  world  of  aristocracy. 
These  social  traits  were  supported  by  consum- 
mate partisan  ability.  He  never  made  a  formal 
public  speech,  but  his  adroitness  in  politics  was 
unsurpassed,  and  his  management  of  persons 
and  events  for  the  accomphshment  of  the  ends 
which  he  aimed  at  was  masterly.  The  objects 
which  he  had  in  view  were  in  a  large  measure 
attained  by  his  elaborate  correspondence.  Mon- 
ticello  became  the  centre  of  a  vast  system  of 
political  nerves,  extending  their  ramifications 
throughout  the  nation.    In  his  retirement  Jef- 
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ferson  was  thus  as  powerful  aa  in  otRce.  His 
hand  was  often  felt  as  decisively,  and  his  opin- 
ions, instilled  into  active  minds  holding  high 
positions,  became  not  seldom  the  ruling  in- 
fluence in  public  affairs.  Slavery  he  regarded 
as  a  moral  and  political  evil ;  but  in  oppoang 
it  he  did  not  advocate  a  change  in  the  agricul- 
tural character  of  the  south.  He  wrote  that 
the  people  would  "  remain  virtuous  aa  long  as 
agriculture  is  our  principal  object,  which  will 
be  the  case  while  there  remain  vacant  lands  in 
America.  When  we  get  piled  upon  one  another 
in  large  cities,  as  in  Europe,  we  shall  become 
corrupt  as  in  Europe."  At  home  he  was  a 
tender  husband  and  father,  a  mild  master,  a 
warm  friend,  and  a  delightful  host.  His  knowl- 
edge of  life,  extensive  travels,  and  long  famil- 
iarity with  great  events  and  distinguished  men, 
rendered  his  conversation  highly  attractive  to 
mere  social  visitors.  His  scientiHc  acquisi- 
tions, aHd  the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in 
all  branches  of  natiiral  history,  made  his  society 
equally  agreeable  to  men  of  learning.  Many 
such  visited  him,  and  were  impressed  as  deeply 
by  his  general  knowledge  as  they  were  charmed 
by  the  courtesy  of  his  demeanor.  De  Chas- 
tellas,  De  Liancourt,  and  other  noblemen  and 
foreigners  of  distinction,  came  away  from  Mon- 
ticello  with  an  enthusiastic  opinion  of  their 
host,  and  informed  all  Europe  that  the  country 
gentleman  of  Virginia  w^  the  most  acoom- 

Slished  man  of  his  epoch.  In  entertaining  this 
iverse  society,  in  reading,  writing,  riding,  and 
attending  to  Ms  farms,  passed  the  intervals  of 
his  absence  from  public  affidrs,  and  the  long 
period  of  retirement  which  extended  from  the 
termination  of  his  presidency  to  his  death. — 
Of  his  "Not«s  on  Vir^nia"  many  editions 
have  been  .published ;  that  issued  at  Eichmond 
in  1853  was  revised  from  his  own  annotated 
copy.  His  "Manual  of  Parliamentary  Prac- 
tice "  is  used  by  congress  and  other  legislative 
bodies  in  America.  A  portion  of  his  manu- 
scripts were  purchased  by  congress  in  1348, 
ediM  by  H.  A.  Washington,  and  publirfied 
under  the  titie,  "  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson; being  his  Autobiography,  Correspon- 
dence, Reports,  Messages,  Addresses,  and  other 
Writinffs,  OfBeial  and  Private,"  &c.  (9  vols. 
6vo,  Washington,  1853-'0).  Among  the  bio- 
graphical works  relating  to  Jefferson,  the  most 
important  are :  "  Memoirs,  Correspondence, 
and  Private  Papers,"  edited  by  his  grandson, 
Thomaa  Jefferson  Randolph  (4  vols..  New  York, 
1 820) ;  "  Life,  and  part  of  his  unpublished  Cor- 
respondence," by  George  Tucker  (2  vols.,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1837);  "Life,"by  Henry  8.  Randall 
(3  vols.,  New  York,  1858);  "Domestic  Life," 
compiled  from  family  sources,  by  his  grand- 
daughter Sarah  N.  Randolph  (New  York,  1871) ; 
and  "  Life,"  by  James  Parton  (Boston,  1874). 

JEFFERSOM  CITY,  the  capital  of  Missouri 
and  seat  of  justice  of  Cole  co.,  situated  on  the 
S.  or  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  143  m. 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  oppo- 
mte  the  mouth  of  Cedar  creek,  and  125  m.  W. 
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of  St,  Louis,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
liisaouri  Pacific  railroad ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,083 ; 
in  1870,  4,420,  of  whom  719  were  colored;  in 
18T4,  about  7,B00.  .It  ia  built  on  elevated  and 
unoyen  ground,  eommanding  a  iinoview  of  the 
beautiful  aeenerj  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river. 
Tho  principal  public  edifices  are  the  state  house, 
a  handsome  building  of  Stone,  the  governor's 
residence,  the  state  penitentiary,  several  hotels, 
and  eight  churches  of  various  denominations. 
The  city  has  fiour  mills,  manufaetoriea  of  wood- 
en and  iron  ware,  carriages,  furniture,  &c.j  a 
state  bank,  two  national  banks,  and  two  daily 
and  two  weekly  newspapers.  The  state  library 
contains  about  13,000  volumes.  There  ai-e  gra- 
ded public  schools,  divided  in  1872  into  10  de- 
partments, including  a  high  school,  and  having 
aboot  650  pupilsj>esides  several  denomination- 
al schools.  The  United  States  district  court  for 
the  W.  district  of  Missonri  holds  its  sessions  here. 
JEETEItSOSll,  a  vernal  plant  of  the  natural 
order  herheridaeea,  occurring  in  rich  woods 


from  western  New  York  to  Wisconsin  and 
southward,  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. It  is  popularly  known  as  twin-leaf,  from 
its  two-parted  leaves,  a  character  recognized 
in  its  specific  name,  J.  diphylla;  the  long- 
petioled  leaves  arise  in  a  tuft  from  the  matted 
nbrous  roots,  and  among  them  are  naked  flower 
stems,  each  terminated  by  a  handsome  white 
flower  an  inch  in  diameter,  not  nnlifce  that  of 
the  bloodroot,  and  appearing  in  April  and  May. 
The  caljK  falls  as  the  flower  opens ;  petals  and 
stamens  eight ;  pistil  single,  which  when  ripe 
becomes  a  pear-shaped  pod,  which  opens  by  a 
liorizontal  slit  extending  half  way  around  it. 
In  England  the  jeffersonia  is  valued  as  a  plant 
for  the  spring  border;  well  established  clumps 
flower  profusely,  though  the  bloom  is  of  shori^ 
dnration.  Meidnal  qualities  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  plant,  which  has  in  some  localities 
the  name  of  rheumatism  root. 
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JEFFEBSONTILLE,  a  city  of  Clarke  eo.,  In- 
diana, situated  at  the  head  ol  tho  falls  on  the 
Ohio  river,  nearly  opposite  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
pop.  in  1850,  2,122 ;  in  1860,  4,020;  in  1870, 
7,254.  It  is  built  on  high  ground  on  the  site 
of  old  Fort  Finney,  aud  commands  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  river  and  of  Louisville.  The 
streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  and  laid  out  at 
right  angles  with  one  another.  It  is  the  S.  ter- 
minus of  the  Ifluisville  division  of  the  Ohio 
and  MisMssippi  railroad,  and  of  the  Jefferson- 
ville,  Madison,  and  Indianapolis  railroad,  and 
ia  connected  by  a  branch  of  the  latter  with  New 
Albany,.5  m.  below.  The  Ohio  is  here  crossed 
by  one  of  the  finest  bridges  in  the  country, 
which  connects  these  railroads  with  the  lines 
diverging  from  Louisville.  The  Ohio  is  1  m. 
wide  in  Qiis  part  of  its  course,  and  in  a  distance 
of  2  m.  has  a  fall  of  26  ft.,  which  affords  unri- 
valled motive  power.  The  depth  of  water  is 
suiBcient  at  all  seasons  for  craft  of  large  size, 
and  steamboat  building  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry.  There  ai-e  a  large  manufactory  of 
locomotives  and  cars,  machine  shops,  mills,  &c., 
and  two  national  banks,  with  an^gregatecapi- 
tal  of  $550,000,  JefEersonville  is  the  seat  of 
the  southern  state  prison,  with  an  average  num- 
ber of  896  convicts,  and  has  a  system  of  graded 
schools,  embracing  18  departments,  including 
a  high  school,  with  about  1,300  pnpils;  a  week- 
ly and  two  daily  newspapers,  and  11  churches. 

JEFFBET,  FnndB,  a  Scottish  critic,  born  in 
Edinburgh,  Oct.  23,  1773,  died  at  Crdgerook, 
Jan.  26,  1850.  lie  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
depute  clerk  in  the  court  of  session,  and  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Oxford. 
At  Glasgow  he  distinguished  himself  as  one  of 
the  most  acute  aud  fluent  speakers,  and  formed 
the  habit  of  accompanying  all  his  studies  by 
collateral  composition.  He  took  little  pleasure 
in  his  residence  at  Oxford,  and  after  one  session 
returned  to  Edinbm^h,  aud  attended  tho  law 
classes  at  the  university.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  busy  with  literature  and  poetry,  and  was 
admitted,  Dec.  11,  1793,  into  the  speculative 
society,  in  which  for  nearly  ten  years  he  trtuned 
his  powers  of  speaking  and  writing,  having 
among  his  competitors  "Walter  Scott,  Lord 
Henry  Petty  (marquis  of  Lansdowne),  Henry 
Brougham,  Francis  Horner,  John  A.  Murray, 
James  Moncrieff,  and  Henry  Oockburn.  He 
was  admitted  to  practice  Dec.  16,  1784,  but 
suffered  under  the  disadvantages  of  being  as 
devoted  to  literature  as  to  law,  and  of  having 
proclaimed  himself  a  whig,  while  the  efieet  of 
the  revolutionary  excesses  of  France  not  only 
debarred  ScottitJi  whigs  from  hope  of  prefer- 
ment, but  almost  placed  them  under  a  social 
ban.  In  1801  his  professional  income  had 
amounted  in  no  one  year  to  £100.  In  that 
year  he  married,  with  "aU  the  recommenda- 
tions of  poveri.y,"  and  took  up  bis  residence  in 
a  third  story  in  Bucdeugh  place.  There  several 
of  his  young  whig  associates,  prominent  among 
whom  were  Sydney  Smith,  Brougham,  and 
Homer,  were  wont  to  visit  him,  and  it  was  at 
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these  social  meetings  that  the  "  Edinhnrgh  Ee- 
Tiew"  was  Bu^ested  and  planned.  The  first 
namber  appeared  Oct.  10,  1802,  containing  he- 
Mdes  others  seven  articles  hy  Sydney  Smith,  . 
four  hy  Horner,  fonr  by  Brongham,  and  five 
by  Jeffrey.  Its  learning,  talent,  spirit,  and  ; 
eloquence  caused  it  to  be  hailed  at  once  by  the  ' 
liberal  party  as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter,  day, 
and  by  thoughtful  men,  indifferent  to  party,  as 
an  organ  of  the  highest  order  for  able  and 
fearless  discussion,  of  every  matter  worthy  of 
inquiry.  A  first  and  a  second  impression  of 
750  copies  were  rapidly  eshansted;  at  the 
issue  of  the  third  number  the  regular  sale  was 
2,500  copies,  and  in  1813  it  esceeded  13,000, 
Jeffrey  became  its  ofBcial  editor  with  the 
fourth  number,  and  continued  to  edit  it  for 
36  years,  during  which  period  he  was  its  most 
popular  and  effective  contributor;  and  he 
wrote  for  it  at  intervals  till  near  the  time  of 
his  death.  Tlie  whole  number  of  his  contribu- 
tions is  200,  of  which  79  were  selected  for  re- 
publication (2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  London,  1S46 ;  1 
vol.,  1853),  In  the  lai^r  part  of  them  he  ap- 
pears as  literary  critic,  but  several  are  devoted 
to  metaphysics  and  to  politics.  The  thorough- 
ness ana  ability  with  which  he  analyzed  litera- 
ry productions,  pointed  ont  their  beauties,  and 
chiutised  their  defects,  was  unprecedented  in 
periodicals.  His  attack  on  the  "Odes  and 
Epistles"  of  Moore  (ISOS)  led  to  a  harmless 
duel  witli  Moore,  and  came  near  causiag  one 
between  Moore  and  Byron.  Against  Words- 
worth, Sonthey,  and  Coleridge  he  waged  a 
long  war,  which  he  subsequently  admitted  to 
he  nnjustiflable.  Yet  even  in  his  harshest  cri- 
tiques it  was  his  custom  to  select  the  huest  pas- 
sages for  quotation.  In  1613,  aft«r  having  been 
a  widower  eight  years,  he  visited  New  York 
to  marry  Charlotte  Wilkes,  a  grandniece  of  the 
celebrated  pohtician  John  Wilies.  In  1815  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Craigcrook,  two  miles 
from  l-dinburgh,  where  he  passed  his  summers 
until  the  year  of  his  death.  His  reputation  at 
the  bar  increased  with  his  success  as  a  reviewer. 
He  rose  to  the  highest  eminence  as  a  pleader, 
was  elected  in  1821  lord  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  and  in  1839  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  advocates,  was  appointed  lord  advocate  in 
1830,  entered  the  house  of  commons  in  1831, 
and  was  elevated  to  the  Scottish  bench  in  1834. 
He  took  part  in.  the  reform  debates  in  parlia- 
ment, but  did  not  maintain  tliere  the  reputa- 
tion for  eloquence  which  he  enjoyed  at  the 
bar.  As  a  judge  he  was  a  modw  of  courtesy 
and  patience,  and  remarkable  for  the  rapidity 
of  his  decisions  and  the  vivacity  and  clearness 
of  his  statements.  He  was  most  highly  es- 
teemed in  private  life,  and  as  a  brilliant  con- 
verser,  abounding  in  wit,  fancy,  and  amiability. 
His  biography  was  written  by  Lord  Oockburn, 
with  a  selection  from  his  correspondence 
(Edinburgh,  1853). 

JEFFREYS,  Geo^e,  lord,  an  English  judge, 
bom  at  Acton,  Denbighshire  (Wales),  in  1648, 
died  in  the  tower  of  London,  April  19,  1689. 


His  family  was  good,  though  not  ricli.  He 
was  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  at  St.  Paul's 
school,  London,  and  at  Westminster  school, 
under  Dr.  Busby.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  May  19,  1663.  Of  his  boy- 
hood and  youth  but  little  is  kno^n,  and  that 
is  not  to  his  credit.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
Nov.  32,  1668,  18  months  before  which  he  bad 
married  Mary  Nosham,  daughter  of  a  dei^- 
man,  under  romantic  circumstances.  On  the 
death  of  this  lady,  in  1678,  he  married  Anne, 
widow  of  Sir  John  Jones,  who  had  been  lord 
mayor  of  London.  His  rise  at  the  bar  was 
rapid,  bnt  his  practice  was  in  the  Old  Bailey 
and  other  London  courts,  always  beneath  the 
other  tribunals  in  conduct,  and  in  that  age 
scarcely  better  than  dens  of  torture  and  mur- 
der. So  quickly  did  he  rise  that  in  March, 
1671,  he  became  common  sergeant  of  the  city 
of  London.  At  that  time  he  belonged  to  the 
"country  party,"  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  fortune  by  afiecting  to  be  a  patriot  and  a 
Puritan;  bnt  he  intrigued  secretly  for  court 
favor,  and  was  made  solicitor  to  the  duke  of 
York,  Sept.  14,  16T7,  and  knighted.  This 
startled  his  associates,  but  he  insisted  tiiat  the 
office  was  strictly  professional,  and  in  1G78 
men  of  both  parties  united  to  elect  him  re- 
corder of  London,  He  then  went  boldly  over 
to  the  court  party.  In  the  days  of  the  popish 
plot  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  against  the 
accused,  acting  both  as  judge  and  as  counsel, 
in  different  courts;  and  it  was  by  his  advice 
that  the  government  plaeed  itself  at  the  head 
of  the  patrons  of  the  plot,  whereby  its  inven- 
tors were  prevented  from  turning  it  to  the 
profit  they  had  expected.  He  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  Chester  and  made  king's  ser- 
geant in  April,  1680,  and  in  168!  created  a  bar- 
onet. Having  offended  the  house  of  commons, 
he  was  r  p  m  nded  n  his  knee  Th  ffl 
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same  kind,  and  in  the  assaults  on  the  munici- 
pal corporations.  He  presided  at  tlio  trials  of 
Oates  and  Baxter.  On  May  15,  1685,  James 
IL  made  him  a  peer,  by  tbe  title  of  Baron 
Jeffreys  of  Wem.  In  the  summer  of  that  year 
be  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  special  com- 
mission to  try  persons  accused  of  having  taken 
part  in  Monmouth's  rebellion.  Of  the  pris- 
oners brought  before  him,  320  were  hanged, 
841  ordered  to  be  transported  and  sold  into 
the  slavery  of  the  tropics,  and  others  punished 
with  scourgings,  imprisonment,  &c.  Jeffreys 
boasted  that  he  had  hanged  more  traitors  than 
all  his  predecessors  since  the  conquest.    His 
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cruelty  was  all  the  more  offensive  because  he 
ti'aded  in  pardons,  and  thus  enabled  rich  offend- 
ers to  escape.  The  king  called  his  jndge's  do- 
ings "  the  chief  iuatiee's  campaign  in  the  west," 
and  rewarded  him  hy  making  him  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  Sept.  38,  1685,  which 
office  he  held  nntil  the  downfall  of  the  Stnarts. 
In  the  house  of  peers  he  made  a  had  figure. 
Attempting  to  bully  the  peers,  he  was  firmly 
met,  and  30  hnmlliated  that  lie  wept.  The 
court  of  high  commission  having  been  revived, 
Jeffreys  was  appointed  its  president,  and  took 
part  in  its  worst  acts.  It  was  by  his  advice 
that  the  seven  bishops  were  imprisoned  and 
tried.  When  the  king  was  frightened  into  a 
change  of  policy,  Jeffreys  became  his  agent  for 
good  purposes.  He  carried  back  its  chai-ter  to 
the  city  of  London,  and  was  hooted  by  thepeo- 
ple.  When  James  fled  from  London,  Jeffreys 
made  arrangements  to  sail  for  Hamburg,  but 
landed  for  &e  indulgence  of  drnnkennese,  and 
was  recognized  and  seized.  Tlie  mob  wished 
to  tear  Mm  in  pieces,  but  the  autliorities  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  him  in  the  tower,  Dec.  13, 
1688.  There  he  remained  for  upward  of  four 
months,  when  he  died  of  the  stone.  It  is  aa- 
Berted  liat  James  II.  was  so  well  pleased  with 
him,  that  he  was  to  have  received  promotion 
in  tjie  peerage  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Flint. 
Lord  Campbell  says  that  "  when  quite  sober  he 
was  particularly  good  as  a  nisi  prius  ^udge." 
Macauiay  says :  "His  enemies  could  not  deny 
that  h4  possessed  some  of  the  qualitiea  of  a 
great  judge.  His  legal  knowledge,  indeed,  was 
merely  such  as  he hadpicked  up  in  practice  of 
no  very  high  kind.  But  he  had  one  of  those 
happily  constituted  intellects  which,  awoss 
labyrinths  of  sophistry,  and  through  masses  of 
immaterial  facts,  go  str^jht  to  the  true  point." 
His  biographer,  Mr.  Woolrych,  says:  "His 
bright  sterling  talents  must  be  acknowledged ; 
that  intuitive  perception  which  led  him  to 
penetrate  in  a  moment  the  thin  vdl  of  hypoc- 
risy, and  show  things  as  they  were,  must  nave 
ite  meed."  In  spite  of  these  eulc^es,  few  will 
dissent  from  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Justice 
Foster,  that  he  was  "the  very  worst  judge 
that  ever  disgraced  Westminster  hall."  Though 
Jeffreys  was  the  father  of  13  children,  liis 
family  became  estinct  at  an  early  day,  and  his 
titlo  disappeared  from  tie  peerage  in  1703. 

JEfTBlES,  J*hn,  an  American  physician,  born 
in  Boston,  Feb.  5,  1744,  died  there,  Sept  16, 
1819.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  coll^  in 
1T63,  subsequently  attended  the  medical  schools 
of  London,  and  in  1769  received  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Ee- 
tnming  to  Boston,  he  entered  upon  a  lucrative 
practice,  which  continued  until  the  evacuation 
of  the  town  by  the  British  troops,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Halifas.  After  serving  as 
surgeon  general  of  the  troops  in  Halifax,  he 
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in  the  practice  of  liis  profession,  and  with  so 
much  success  that  he  decHned  the  lucrative 
post  of  Burgeon  general  to  the  forces  in  India. 
He  also  occupied  himself  much  with  acientiflc 
studies,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  Ids  experi- 
ments in  atmospheric  temperature  undertook, 
together  with  Frangois  Blanchard,  Jan.  7, 
1785,  a  remarkable  voyage  in  a  baUoon  from 
Dover  cliffs  across  the  British  channel,  land- 
ing in  the  forest  of  Guines  in  France.  This 
was  the  first  successful  attempt  at  aerostation 
on  an  extended  scale,  and  Dr.  Jeffries  in  con- 
sequence received  many  attentions  from  the 
learned  and  scientific  societies  of  Paris  and 
from  various  eminent  personages.  In  1789  he 
returned  to  Boston,  where  he  practised  his 
profession  until  the  close  of  his  life.  He  an- 
nounced a  course  of  lectures  in  Boston  on  anat- 
omy, hut  such  was  the  prejudice  against  dis- 
section that  on  the  evening  of  tlie  secoad  lecture 
a  mob  broke  into  his  anatomical  room  and  bore 
away  the  subject,  tiie  body  of  an  executed  felon 
presented  to  him  by  the  governor.  The  course 
was  never  resumed,  and  the  single  lecture  de- 
livered is  said  to  have  been  the  first  public  one 
on  anatomy  pven  in  New  England. 

JEHOSHIPBAT,  fourth  king  of  Judah,  bom 
about  950  B.  C,  succeeded  his  father  Asa  about 
915,  and  died  about  890.  He  fortified  himself 
at  first  against  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  but  after- 
ward was  connected  with  him  by  alliance  in 
war  and  the  marriage  of  their  children.  He 
was  however  zealous  in  punishing  idolatry  and 
improving  the  administration  of  justice.  He 
took  tribute  from  the  Philistines  and  Arabians, 
and  maintained  a  large  standing  army.  He 
was  Ahab's  ally  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Ramoth- 
Gilead,  but  escaped  without  hurt.  In  alliance 
with  Abaziah,  king  of  Israel,  he  built  a  fleet 
for  an  expedition  to  Ophir,  but  it  was  wreck- 
ed. He  was  successful  against  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites,  accompanied  Jehoram  of  Is- 
rael in  his  campaign  against  Moab,  in  which 
they  were  joined  by  the  king  of  Edom,  and 
maintained  the  supremacy  of  Judah  over  the 
latter  country.  In  his  last  years  his  son  Jeho- 
ram was  associated  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment.— The  name  Jehoshaphat  signifies  "  Jeho- 
vaii  judgeth,"  and  the  prophet  Joel  (ch.  iiL  3, 
13)  predicts  tiie  judgment  of  the  heathen  in 
the  "  valley  of  JehoSiapbat;"  not  any  actual 
valley,  but  an  ideal  scene  of  Jehovah's  righteona 
judgments  on  the  nations,  called  in  verse  14 
"the  valley  of  decision."  But  in  later  times 
the  prophecy  has  been  applied  to  the  final  judg- 
ment, and  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  has  been 
localized  as  the  ravine  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  application  of  the 
name  appears  in  the  4th  century,  and  the  be- 
lief that  the  final  judgment  will  take  place 
there  has  led  the  Jews  and  the  Moslems  for 
centuries  to  use  the  sides  of  the  valley  as  a 
place  of  burial. 

JiaOVlH  {Yehovak),  the  Hebrew  name  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  The  pronunciation  and 
derivation  of  this  name  are  matters  of  con- 
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troversj.  The  Jews  of  later  periods,  cither 
from  religious  awe,  oi'  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  Es.  xs.  7,  Lev.  xsiv.  16,  abstained  from 
prononncing  it,  and,  wherever  it  occurred  in 
reading,  substituted  the  word  Adonai  (the 
Lord),  unless  it  followed  tbat  word,  when  they 
substituted  Elohim  (God);  and  it  is  now  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  interlinear  vowel  eigns 
attached  to  (he  Hebrew  tetragrammaton  Yhfh 
belong  to  the  substituted  word.  The  practice 
imtedates  lie  Oreek  veraon  of  the  LXX.,  who 
everywhere  substitute  ntpioj.  Many  believe 
Y^veh  or  Ynhaveh  to  be  the  original  prbnim- 
ciation ;  but  even  Gesenias  admits  that  "  those 
who  regard  Jehovah  as  the  true  pronunciation 
are  not  without  some  apparent  grounds."  The 
name  is  derived  by  some  modem  critics  from 
names  of  Egyptian  divinities,  supposed  to  have 
been  nationalized  by  Moses;  by  others  it  is 
compared  with  the  Jove  of  the  Romans.  Its 
resemblance  to  two  other  Hebrew  words  for 
the  Divinity,  Jah  (YaK)  and  Ehyeh,  in  part 
strengthens  and  in  part  weakens  these  suppo- 
sitions, which  have  been  eshaustively  treated  by 
Tholuok  (Idterariaeher  Anseiger  for  May,  1882 ; 
translated  for  the  "  American  Biblical  Eepo^- 
tory,"  No.  siii.,  pp.  89-108).  What  is  certain 
is  the  connection  of  the  word,  in  its  original  or 
adapted  form,  with  the  Hebrew  root  havak  or 
hayah,  to  be,  and  its  meaning  throughout  the 
Scriptures  "the  Being"  or  "the  Everlasting." 
JEJEEBBOT,  Sir  JuiMljM,  a  Farsee  philan- 
thropist, bora  in  Bombay,  July  15,  1T83,  died 
there,  April  14, 1859.  His  parents  were  poor, 
and  in  early  life  he  made  several  voyages  to 
China.  In  one  of  these  the  ship  in  which  he 
sailed  was  captured  by  the  French,  and  he  thus 
lost  his  property ;  but  he  died  worth  $4,000,- 
000.  As  early  as  182S  he  released  the  debtors 
confined  in  jail  by  paying  their  debts ;  and 
his  donations  to  pnblic  objects  were  estimated 
at  about  $1,500,000.  In  1842  he  was  knighted 
by  the  queen  of  England,  and  in  1843  a  gold 
medal  bearing  the  image  of  Victoria  set  in  dia- 
monds was  presented  to  him  by  the  British 
government.  Among  his  charities  is  the  great 
hospital  in  Bombay  hearing  his  name,  and 
opened  in  1845.  Connected  with  it,  and  also 
endowed  by  him,  is  the  Grant  medi<^  college. 
In  various  parts  of  the  conntry  he  built  com- 
fortable places  of  refuge  for  the  convenience 
of  travellers.  An  establishment  at  Bombay 
for  the  education  and  support  of  poor  Parsee 
children  he  endowed  at  an  espenae  of  $350,- 
000.  In  one  gift  he  devoted  to  education 
$150,000,  besides  the  schools  which  bear  his 
name,  and  also  contributed  $50,000  for  a  school 
of  design.  He  established  benevolent  institu- 
tions in  Bombay,  in  Surat,  in  Nowsaree,  in 
the  Baroda  territories,  where  his  parents  lived, 
and  in  many  other  places.  He  built  the  cause- 
way which  unites  the  islands  of  Bombay 
and  Salsette,  the  water  works  at  Poonah,  the 
bridges  at  Earla,  Farta,  and  Bartba,  and  many 
other  public  works.  In  June,  1856,  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  a  statue  was  voted  to  him.     His 
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statue,  that  of  the  first  native  Indian  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  monuments  of  Elphinstone, 
Malcolm,  and  Forbes,  was  set  up  in  the  town 
hall  of  Bombay,  and  exposed  to  public  view, 
Aug.  1, 18B9.  He  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  letters 
patent  of  Aug.  6,  1857.— His  title  descended 
to  his  eldest  son  Cueskweb  (bom  Oct.  9, 1811), 
who  is  a  magistrate  of  Bombay.  Under  an 
act  of  the  legislative  council  of  India  he  as- 
sumed his  father's  name,  Sir  Jaraseyee  Jejee- 
bhoy,  which  is  to  be  that  of  aU  his  successors. 

JiXiLABU),  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  75  m.  E.  of 
Cahool,  near  the  Oabool  river.  The  station- 
ary , population  is  little  more  than  2,000,  but 
is  increased  to  30,000  in  the  cold  season  by  the 
influx  from  the  neighboring  mountains.  It  is 
wretchedly  buOt  and  filthy,  but  has  a  consider- 
able commerce  and  a  large  bazaar.  It  is  re- 
nowned for  the  heroism  displayed  here  by  a 
single  English  brigade  under  Gen.  Sale,  who, 
after  sustaining  a  long  si^e,  defeated  in  March, 
1843,  a  large  Afghan  force.  (See  Afghanis- 
tan.)—Jeuiabad  or  JnLLALiBAD  is  also  the 
name  of  aiiother  town  in  Afghanistan,  former- 
ly Dooshak  or  Deshtak,  capital  of  Seistan,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Helmund,  340  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  Candahar;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  is  well 
built,  chiefly  of  brick,  and  is  the  residence  of 
a  prince  called  king  of  Seistan. 

JEIiF.  !•  Bithint  Viniam,  an  English  clergy- 
man, bom  in  London  in  1798,  died  in  Oxford, 
Sept.  19,  1871.  Ho  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1830,  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  coU^e,  and 
became  tutor.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  pre- 
ceptor of  Prince  George,  afterward  king  of 
Hanover.  He  became  canon  of  Christ  church 
in  1881,  and  in  1844  Bampton  lecturer  and 
principal  of  King's  college,  London.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  works,  mostly  theoloi^cal, 
among  which  are:  "Sermons,  Doctrinal  and 
Practical"  (1885);  "The  Means  of  Grace" 
(Bampton  lectures,  1844);  and  a  new  edition 
of  the  "Works  of  Bishop  Jewel"  (8  vols., 
1847-'8).  H.  WUIUm  Edww^,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Gloucester  in  1811.  His 
education  was  received  at  Eton  and  at  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1838. 
He  became  tutor  and  censor  of  his  college,  and 
afterward  public  examiner  and  proctor  of  the 
nniveraty.  During  two  years  (1846-8)  he 
was  one  of  the  select  preachers  at  Whitehall, 
and  he  was  appointed  Bampton  lecturer  in 
1857.  His  principal  work  is  "  A  Grammar  of 
the  Greek  Language"  (3  vols.  8vo,  1843-5; 
3d  ed.,  enlarged  and  improved,  1861).  He  has 
edited  Aristotle's  "  Ethics,"  with  Enghsh  notes, 
and  published  a  volume  of  sermons  (1S48), 
"  Sermons  on  Christian  Faith  "  (Bampton  lec- 
tures, 1857),  and  "Supremacy  of  Scripture,"  a 
reply  to  Dr.  Temple  (1861). 

JELLACHICH  DE  BCZDI,  Joseph,  baron,  an 
Austrian  general,  bom  in  Peterwardein,  Oct. 
16,1801,diedinAgram,Mayl9, 1859.  Howas 
a  colonel  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  Hun- 
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garian  reyolution  in  1848,  when  Lis  popularity 
among  the  Croats  and  their  discontent  at  the 
'advantages  gained  by  the  Magyars  made  him  a 
convenient  instrument  for  a  reactionary  move- 
ment. Being  appointed  hy  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand ban  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia, 
and  general-in-chief  in  the  Bouthera  districts, 
he  carried  on  with  vigor  the  consolidation  of 
the  Slavic  tribes,  convoked  a  diet,  disregarded 
all  adverse  orders  extorted  from  the  court  of 
Vienna  by  the  Hungarian  ministry,  and  finally 
invaded  Hungary  in  September.  Repulsed  at 
Pakozd  (Sept.  29),  he  joined  Wlndischgratz  be- 
fore Vienna,  defeated  Perczel  at  Moor  (Dec.  29), 
and  fonght  at  Kapolna  (February,  184S).  Re- 
moved to  the  southern  theatre  of  war,  he  was 
completely  beaten  by  Guyon  at  Kia-Hegyea  (July 
14),  His  subsequent  career  was  of  litSe  impor- 
tance. His  Oedichte  were  published  at  Vienna 
in  18S0,  and  his  soldier  songs  were  popular. 

JULY  FISH,  the  popular  name  of  the  aca- 
lephan  class  of  radiated  aramals,  or  medwite, 


in  FisL  (AureliB) 


(nclading  the  orders  hydroidis,  ducopkorm,  and 
eUnophora.  The  body  is  transparent  and  jel- 
ly-like, diak-shaped,  with  the  month  down- 
ward and  in  ttie  centre  of  the  enclosed 
cavity,  from  which  bang  down  appendages 
varying  in  number,  length,  and  purpose.  In 
the  genuine  medusiB,  of  which  the  sun  fish 
(aiiTeUa),  so  common  on  our  beaches  after 
atorms  or  floatii^  in  onr  waters  in  the  sum- 
mer, is  a  good  example,  the  body  is  so  largely 
made  up  of  water  that  on  drying  it  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  film  of  membrane ;  they  would  hard- 
ly be  seen  in  the  water  were  it  not  for  their 
boantiful  colors.  The  digestive  cavity  is  more 
complex  than  in  the  polyps,  beinff  esoaiated 
in  the  substance  of  the  body  with  branches 
ramifying  in  various  directions;  the  stomach 
seems  to  perform  the  office  of  a  heart,  dis- 
tributing the  products  of  digestion  over  the 
system,  and  the  food,  arriving  at  the  periph- 
ery, escapes  by  as  many  openings  as  there 
are  traversmg  tubes;  on  the  free  margin  are 
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generally  numerous  minute  tentacles,  forming 
beautifiUly  delicate  appendages,  wbieh  absorb 
water  into  the  marginal  canal  in  contact  with 
the  food ;  digestion  is  rapidly  performed ;  the 
circulation  of  the  digested  materials  is  irregu- 
lar, sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes 
in  another.  The  bunches  of  colored  eggs  gen- 
erally hang  outside  the  tentacles  w^hidi  sur- 
round the  month ;  in  some,  red  specks  between 
the  tentacles  have  been  conjectured  to  be  eyes. 
The  common  jelly  fishes  move  by  the  alternate 
contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  gelatinous 
disk ;  others,  like  the  Portuguese  man-of-war 
(phyaalia),  have  a  large  vesicle  which  supports 
tie  whole  community  at  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  motion  beii^  effected  by  the  numerous 
contractile  tentacles  and  the  contractions  of  the 
air  bladder ;  others  (the  dtenephora  or  beroid 
medusa)  move  by  means  of  vertical  series  of 
swimming  appendages  resembling  the  fins  of 
a,  crab.  This  class  presents  the  curions  phe- 
nomena of  alternate  generation,  illustrated  by 
Steenstrup,  Sars,  and  others,  noticed  also  in 
other  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  especial- 
ly the  helminths  or  entozoa.  The  tuiularia, 
common  in  pools  left  by  the  tide,  a  hydroid 
growing  in  tufts  like  small  shrubs,  hangs  like 
a  flower  from  a  slender  tube,  with  the  mouth 
surrounded  by  tentacles,  each  animal  connect- 
ed with  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  each 
mouth  receiving  nutriment  for  the  whole ;  the 
young  of  this  hydroid  do  not  resemble  the 
parent,  but  are  little,  delicate,  translucent  jelly 
hshes,  like  tiny  cups  from  which  hang  down 
four  long  threads,  and  a  proboscis  at  the  end 
of  which  is  the  mouth ;  by  the  side  of  the  buds 
branching  out  from  the  parent  hang  bunches 
of  little  spheres  from  which  the  jelly  fishes 
are  produced ;  along  the  proboscis  of  the  float- 
mg  cup  are  other  spheres  or  eggs,  from  which 
are  produced  little  pear-shaped  bodies,  which 
become  attached  and  grow  into  the  first  men- 


tioned branching  hydroid.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  grandchild  resembles  the  grand- 
parent, and  the  hydroid  is  reproduced  through 
a  generation  erf  jeily  fishes  into  a  hydroid  again ; 
if  the  first  be  a  eoryne,  the  jelly  fish  would 
be  a  tarda.    Some  small  single  hydroids,  not 
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more  than  half  an  incli  bigh,  prodace  some  of 
the  largest  jelly  fishes;  as  the  one  which  by 
subdivision  into  saucer-like  contractions  forms 
the  ephyra,  with  a'marginal  fringe  of  tentacles. 
In  our  common  white  sun  fish,  the  four  cres- 
centic  rosy  figures,  forming  a  cross  by  their 
union  in  the  centre,  are  accumulations  of  eggs. 
Some  of  the  lellj  fishes  in  our  waters  formed 
from  these  self-dividing  hydroids  are  as  large 
as  the  largest  wash  ti)h,  witli  tentacles  estend- 
ing  20  or  80  ft. ;  these  are  of  a  deep  claret  color, 
and  possess  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  sting- 
ing or  nettling  property  which  has  given  the 
scientific  name  to  the  class.  In  the  Portuguese 
man-of-war,  some  of  the  community  move  the 
whole  estabhshment,  some  secure  prey  with 
their  lasso  cells  and  eat  and  digest  for  the 
family,  and  some  produce  the  buds  from  which 
the  young  jelly  fialies  arise ;  and  none  of  these 
take  up  or  interfere  with  the  work  of  the 
others.  In  the  same  way  the  hydroid  eam- 
panularia  produces  the  jelly  fish  tiaropaia, 
with  its  ei^e  beautifully  fringed.  Some  very 
handsome  jdly  fishes  do  not  originate  from  any 
hydroid,  but  reproduce  themselves  in  the  usual 
way  by  e^s.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  the  eggs  remain  torpid,  then  a  polyp-like 
Tcgetation  arises,  with  buds  which  flower-like 
become  rapidly  developed  into  more  highly  or- 
ganized free  jelly  fishes ;  these  animal  flowers, 
as  they  have  been  called,  are  so  sensitive  that 
tiiey  are  instantly  killed  by  a  change  from  salt 
to  fresh  water.  They  are  very  voracious,  feed- 
ii^  upon  minute  fishes,  crustaceans,  almost  any 
small  marine  creatures,  decaying  animd  or 
vegetable  matters,  and  even  their  own  species ; 
they  move  with  the  rapidity  and  elegance  of 
birds  of  prey,  securing  their  victims  with  pre- 
cision by  means  of  their  nettle-armed  tentacles, 
and  performing  these  acta  in  a  manner  which 
would  hardly  be  expected  in  a  transparent 
mass  of  jelly.  A  nervous  system  is  present ; 
and  the  form  is  in  many  capable  of  remarkable 
changes.  For  details  on  their  structure,  see 
ForlMs's  work  on  the  British  naked-eyed  me- 
duste ;  two  papers  by  Prof.  Agassiz  in  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  American  Aoademy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,"  vol.  iv.,  part  3,  185ft;  and  vol. 
iii.  of  A^assiz's  "  Contributions  to  tlie  Natural 
History  of  the  United  States"  (4to,  Boston, 
1860),  The  well  known  phosphorescence  of 
the  ocean  is  largely  due  to  the  fight  emitted  by 
jelly  fishes,  shining  like  globes  of  fire,  spark- 
ling like  stars,  or  diffusing  a  pale  luminousness ; 
this  is  most  remarkable  when  the  water  is  agi- 
tated by  a  vessel's  keel,  and  on  the  coast  line 
or  amid  breakers,  where  these  creatures  often 
serve  to  mark  the  course  of  the  mariner.  The 
number  of  these  jelly  flsbes,  often  very  minute, 
is  beyond  calculation  or  expression,  especially 
in  northern  waters,  where  tiiey  form  the  food 
both  of  the  small  crustaceans  and  other  animals 
upon  which  the  right  whales  feed,  which  also 
devour  the  jelly  fishes  in  immense  numbers. 

JEJHniPFS,  or  eemtppe,  a  Tillage  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  Hdnaut,  on  the  river  fiaine 
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and  on  the  canal  from  Mens  to  Condfe,  3  m. 
W.  of  Mons;  pop.  in  1867,  11,405.  The  place 
contains  several  breweries,  tanneries,  forgesj 
flour  mills,  a  salt  refinery,  and  extensive  soap 
works.  It  is,  noted  for  a  battle,  B"ov.  8,  1793, 
between  the  French  under  Dumonriez  and  the 
Anstrians  under  Duke  Albert  of  Teschen.  The 
repubUcan  forces  numbered  about  40,000 ;  the 
Austrian  army  was  equally  strong,  but  it  whs 
so  posted  that  only  its  centre,  consisting  of 
18,000  men,  conld  be  brought  into  action. 
These  troops  were  intrenched,  however,  be- 
tween Jemmapes  and  Mons,  and  their  position 
was  defended  oy  14  redoubts,  mounting  nearly 
100  pieces  of  artillery.  The  battle  began  at 
daybreak  with  an  attack  by  a  French  column 
under  Benmonville,  who  turned  tlie  Austrian 
flank  and  carried  the  redoubts  on  the  left.  A 
simultaneous  attack  on  the  centre  was  also  suc- 
cessful, and  the  victory  was  complete.  The 
Austrian  loss  was  abont  6,000,  the  French 
6,000 ;  but  the  consequences  of  the  battle,  the 
first  regular  engagement  won  by  the  republican 
forces,  were  very  important  to  both  parties. 
Most  of  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  sun'en- 
dered  to  the  victors  without  opposition ;  and 
when  Belgium  was  annexed  to  the  French  re- 
public Jemmapes  gave  its  name  to  a  depart- 
ment comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  Haiuaut. 
JEVl,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Sase-Weiraar-Eisenacli,  on  the  Saale, 
12  m.  S.  E.  of  Weimar;  pop.  in  1871,  8,197. 
It  is  partly  surrounded  by  steep  baiTen  moun- 
tains, and  consists  of  the  town  proper,  through 
whicn  flows  the  little  river  Leuti-a,  and  several 
suburbs.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  supreme  court  of 
appeals  for  the  grand  duchy,  and  for  several 
neighboring  duchies,  and  the  principalities  of 
Reuss,  and  contains  a  ducal  palace,  three  Luther- 
an churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  three 
hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  &c.  The  countiy 
around  Jena  is  so  heBUtifnl  tliat  Charles  V.  is 
said  to  have  placed  it  in  that  respect  next  to 
Florence.  The  foundation  of  its  celebrated 
university  was  laid  by  the  elector  John  Frede- 
rick the  Magnanimous  in  1547,  when  as  a  pris- 
oner of  Charles  V.  he  was  removed  to  Jena, 
where  he  was  to  meet  his  three  sons.  The 
university  of  Wittenberg  having  been  wrested 
from  him,  his  object  was  to  establish  in  its 
stead  a  seat  of  learning  at  Jena  which  should 
become  a  nursery  of  science  and  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  refonnation.  The  institution  was 
sanctioned  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  in  1557, 
and  inaugurated  Feb.  S,  1558;  and  its  SOOtii 
anniversary  was  celebrated  Aug.  15-17,  1858. 
In  connection  with  it  are  a  pMoIogical  and  a 
tlieolo^cal  seminary,  a  clinique,  an  anatomical 
theatre,  an  obstetric  and  pharmacentical  estab- 
lishment, an  institution  for  natural  and  mathe- 
matical sciences,  one  for  agricultural  science, 
and  another  founded  in  1849  for  political  sci- 
ence, a  botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  a  mu- 
seum of  mineralogy,  natural  curiosities,  arche- 
ology, and  orientd  coins,  and  a  library  with 
more  than  200,000  volumes.     Jena  holds  a 
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high  position  in  German  literature,  particular- 
ly injihiloBophr,  Reinhold,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
and  Hegel  were  all  connected  with  it.  Among 
the  eminent  scholars  and  poets  who  have  held 
ofBce  in  the  nniversity  were  Voss  and  the 
brothers  Schlegel ;  among  naturaliats,  Olten ; 
in  chemistry,  Gottling  and  Dobereiner;  in  the- 
ol(^,  Danov,  Griesbach,  Eichhom,  and  Pan- 
Ins;  in  jmisprndence,  Feuerbach  and  Thibant. 
In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  atten- 
dance of  students  flactaated  between  2,000  and 
3,000;  at  the  end  of  that  century  there  were 
still  about  1,000.  The  student  associalions 
{BuTsehmsehafUri)  and  political  agitations  in 
1816-'19,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  student 
Sand  happened  to  be  at  Jena  shortly  before  his 
assassination  of  Kotzebne,  and  the  competition 
of  the  new  universities,  greatly  injured  the 
prosperity  of  Jena,  and  the  attendanc*  has 
since  declined  to  580,  although  the  different 
duchies  which  support  it  have  increased  in  their 
solicitude  for  its  welfare.  The  nnmber  of  pro- 
fessors in  1874  was  6S,  among  whom  were 
some  of  the  first  scholars  of  Germany,  as  Hase 
and  Hilgenfeld  in  the  theological,  and  Euno 
Fischer  and  Haeoltel  in  the  philosophical  facul- 
ty. The  first  literary  periodical  in  Germany 
was  established  in  Jena  in  1786.  After  its  re- 
moval to  Halle,  it  was  followed  from  1804  to 
1842  by  the  Jenawche  LiterafurxMfungf  and 
since  by  the  Neue  Jenaisehe  LiteruturzeituTiff, 
which  after  being  discontinued  for  some  time 
was  revived  in  1874.  Jena  has  also  several 
private  educational  institutions,  a  musical  union, 
and  a  society  for  the  study  of  Thurin^au  his- 
tory and  archteoli^y,  founded  in  1852. — A 
memorable  battle  was  fought  near  Jena,  Oct. 
14, 1806,  between  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  army 
and  the  French.  Napoleon's  victory  at  Jena, 
says  Schlosser,  destroyed  one  half  of  the  Prus- 
sian army,  while  Davonst  gained  on  the  same 
day  a  much  more  dorious  victory  over  the  oth- 
er at  Auerstfidt.  Prince  Hohenlohe  command- 
ed the  Germans  at  Jena,  and  Duke  Ferdinand 
of  Brunsvrtok  at  Auerstidt,  where  he  received 
a  mortal  wound  shortly  after  the  opening  of 
the  battle.  This  double  defeat  brought  about 
the  complete  prostration  of  Prussia. 

JESCIS  KMIN.    See  GBNeeis  Kbab. 

JEIVISEL    See  Ybnisbi. 

JESHEE,  Edward,  an  English  physician,  bom 
at  Berkeley,  Glonoestershire,  May  17,  1749, 
died  there,  Jan.  26,  1833.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  the  Rev,  Stephen  Jenner,  vicar  of  Berke- 
ley, and,  having  evinced  a  taste  for  the  study 
of  natural  history  and  medicine,  he  was  appren- 
ticed at  the  age  of  14  to  a  surgeon  in  Sudbury, 
near  Bristol,  with  whom  he  remained  seven 
years.  At  the  age  of  21  he  went  to  London 
and  became  a  pupil  of  John  Hunter,  then 
rising  into  eminence  as  a  surgeon  and  physiol- 
ogist, with  whom  he  remained  two  years,  and 
between  whom  and  himself  a  lasting  friendrfiip 
was  established.  In  the  interval  he  was  em- 
ployed, at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  to  arrange  the  specimens  of  natural  his- 
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tory  brought  back  by  Capt.  Cook  from  his  first 
voyage  of  discovery;  and  be  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  naturalist  to  tlie  expedition  which 
sailed  in  1772.  He  declined  this  offer,  and  in 
1 778  returned  to  Berkeley,  where  he  establi^ed 
himself  as  a  surgeon.  In  1792  he  procured 
from  the  Scottish  university  of  St.  Andrews  the 
degree  of  M.  D.,  and  thenceforth  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  medicine.  As  early  as 
during  his  apprenticeship  at  Sudbury  his  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  a  pre- 
ventive of  smallpox,  by  hearing  a  young  coun- 
trywoman, who  had  come  to  his  master's  sur- 
gery for  advice,  say  that  she  could  not  take 
that  disease  because  she  had  already  had  the 
oowpos.  Upon  inquiry  he  ascertained  that  in 
Gloucestershire  persons  engaged  in  milking 
cows  frequently  had  the  cowpox,  a  mild  disor- 
der of  the  eruptive  kind  appearing  on  the  ud- 
der of  the  animal,  and  communicated  in  a  sim- 
ilar form  to  their  hands;  that  it  bad  never  been 
known  to  prove  fatal  when  thus  communica- 
ted; and  that  the  belief  was  common  among 
the  a^cultural  classes  that  whoever  had  taken 
the  disease  was  secure  against  the  infection  of 
smallpos.  He  immediately  commenced  a  seri- 
ous examination,  and  was  soon  led  to  conjec- 
ture that  cowpox,  as  the  milder  disease,  might 
advantageously  supersede  the  inoculated  small- 
pox, which  had  been  introduced  about  50  years 
before ;  and  that  (^  the  latter  is  rendered  less 
virulent  by  inoculation,  so  the  former,  intro- 
duced in  the  same  way,  might  be  milder  than 
the  casual  complaint,  and  yet  retain  its  protect- 
ing power.  Upon  going  to  London  in  1770 
he  communicated  this  conjecture  to  Hunter, 
who  made  public  mention  of  it  in  his  lectures, 
but  advised  his  pupil  "not  to  tliink,  but  try." 
Upon  returning  to  Berkeley  he  pursued  the 
subject  for  many  years,  making  a  thorough 
study  of  varioloid  eruptions.  It  was  not  until 
after  frequent  experiments  that  he  ascertained 
that  only  one  form  of  the  eruption  on  the 
cow's  udder  had  the  property  of  protecting 
from  the  smallpox,  and  such  was  his  faith  in 
his  discovery  that  several  of  these  experiments 
were  made  upon  his  own  son,  a  boy  under  six 
years  of  age.  During  all  this  time  he  met  with 
little  encoura^ment  from  physicians.  Hav- 
ing satisfied  himself  of  the  efBcacy  of  inocula- 
tion with  the  virus  of  the  cowpox  to  prevent 
Uie  smallpox,  he  next  ascertained  with  eqnal 
certainty  that  the  former  disease  could  be  com- 
municated from  one  human  lieing  to  another, 
without  having  recourse  to  tlie  original  vaccine 
matter.  On  May  14,  17SS,  he  vaccinated  a 
boy  eight  years  of  age  with  virus  taken  from  a 

Eustnle  on  the  hand  of  a  milkmaid,  who  had 
een  infected  by  her  master's  cow.  On  July 
1  the  boy  was  inoculated  for  the  smallpox,  and, 
as  Jenner  had  predicted,  without  the  slightest 
effect ;  and  he  lived  to  be  inoculated  20  times 
for  the  smallpox,  with  the  same  result  in  each 
case.  For  two  years  afterward  he  continued 
his  experiments  in  this  direction,  and  in  1798 
went  to  London.     His  reception  was  disheart- 
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ening  in  the  extreme.  Not  only  did  the  doc- 
tors refuse  to  make  trial  of  the  process,  but 
the  discoverer  was  accused  of  an  attempt  to 
"bestialize"  his  species  by  introducing  into 
their  system  diseased  matter,  from  a  cow's  ud- 
der ;  vaccination  was  denounced  from  the  pul- 
pit as  "diabolical;"  and  the  most  monstrous 
statements  respecting  its  effects  were  dissemi- 
nated and  believed.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
he  returned  to  Berkeley,  and  published  his 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Oanses  and  ESects  of  the 
Variolffi  Vaccinte,"  giving  detdls  of  16  cases 
of  the  casual  and  Y  of  the  inoculated  disease. 
The  facts  described  were  incontrovertible ;  biit 
the  first  impulse  toward  tie  adoption  of  the 
new  practice  was  ^ven  by  the  successful  vac- 
cination of  soveral  persons  in  London  by  Mr. 
Oline,  a  surgeon,  with  whom  Jenner  on  his  re- 
turn to  Berkeley  had  left  some  vaccine  lymph ; 
and  so  sudden  was  the  reaction  in  favor  of 
Jenner,  that  in  less  than  a  year  after  his  de- 
partore  from  London  a  manifesto  expressive 
of  confidence  in  Ms  discovery  was  signed  by  78 
of  the  most  eminent  practiljoners  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Several  of  his  medical  brethren  un- 
dertook to  rob  him  of  the  merit  of  his  discov- 
ery; and  one  of  these,  a  Dr.  Pearson,  in  coop- 
eration with  Dr.  Woodville,  phyridan  to  the 
smallpox  hospital,  brought  vaccination  into 
temporary  disrepute  by  using  and  distributing 
matter  from  persons  who  had  been  inoculated 
with  smallpos  a  few  days  after  vaccination, 
and  before  the  vaccine  matter  had  taken  a  suf- 
ficient hold.  Jenner  promptly  esposed  this 
mistake  in  his  "  Continuation  of  Facts  and  Ob- 
Bervalions  relating  to  the  Variola  Vaceiute" 
(1800).  In  1800-'l  the  "  Inguiry  "  was  trans- 
lated into  the  prindpal  continental  languages, 
and  within  the  nest  five  years  flattering  testi- 
monials from  crowned  heads  and  seientiflo  bod- 
ies poured  in  upon  him  in  abundance,  and  his 
discovery  was  hiuled  as  an  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  humM  race.  In  1803,  not  without  con- 
siderable opposition,  a  parliamentary  grant  of 
£10,000  was  voted  le  him;  and  mo  encouraging 
did  his  prospects  appear  that  in  18U3  he  took  a  ( 
house  in  London,  with  a  view  of  commencing  ; 
practice  there.  He  was  however  deceived  in 
his  expectations,  and  returned  in  the  suceeed- 
i:^  year  to  Berkeley,  where  he, continued  as 
before  to  vaccinate  gratuitously  all  poor  per- 
sons who  applied  to  him  on  stated  day*.  The 
royal  Jennerian  society  for  the  encouragement 
of  vaccination  was  established  in  1803,  with 
himself  as  president,  but  was  subsequently 
merged  in  the  national  vaccine  establishment. 
So  inadequate  had  been  the  parliamentary  grant 
to  compensate  him  for  his  outlays  and  sacrifices 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  discovery,  that  in  180T 
a  further  grant  of  £30,000  was  voted  him,  and 
he  subsequently  received  between  £7,000  and 
£8,000  from  India.  He  died  suddenly  of  apo- 
plexy. His  statue  was  placed  in  Trafalgar 
square,  London,  in  1858,  His  life  by  Dr.  John 
Baron,  with  his  correspondence,  was  published 
in  1827  (3  vols.  8vo;  2d  ed.,  1838). 
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JENNER,  Sir  WUIIan,  an  English  physician, 
born  in  Chatham  in  1815.    In  1848  ho  was  ap- 

Bointed  professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in 
niversity  college,  London,  in  18S7  professor 
of  clinical  medicine,  and  in  1861  physician 
to  the  queen,  in  which  capacity  he  attended 
Prince  Albert  in  his  last  illness.  He  was  cre- 
ated a  baronet  in  18S8,  and  made  K.  C,  B.  in 
1872  for  his  services  during  the  illness  of  the 
prince  of  Wales.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
college  of  physidans  and  of  the  royal  society. 
He  published  in  1862  his  "  Gulstonian  Lec- 
tures," but  his  most  important  works  relate  to 
the  "Identity  and  Non-Identity  of  Typhus  and 
Typhoid  Fevers," 

JENNIHGS,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Indiana,  drained 
by  tributaries  of  Muscatatuck  river ;  area,  375 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  16,218,  The  surface  is 
diversified,  and  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile. 
The  JeffersonvilJe,  MatUson,  and  Indianapolis, 
and  the  Ohio  and  Hississippi  railroads  inter- 
sect at  Vernon,  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  147,879  bushels  of  wheat,  402,288  of  In- 
dian corn,  83,242  of  oal^  41,286  of  potatoes, 
48,293  lbs.  of  wool,  232,299  of  batter,  and  12,- 
908  tons  of  bay.  There  were  4,837  horses, 
4,012  milch  cows,  6,246  other  cattle,  17,085 
sheep,  and  20,295  swine;  8  manufactories  of 
carriages,  1  of  iron  castmgs,  2  of  brick  and 
stone  maaonry,  1  distillery,  4  flour  mills,  and  14 
saw  mills.    Capital,  Vernon, 

JENNIHCiS,  WllllRm,  an  English  miser,  bom  in 
1701,  died  in  1797.  His  father  was  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  William  III.,  who  offi- 
ciated as  godfather  at  the  baptism  of  the  son. 
In  early  life  William  Jennings  was  a  page  to 
George  I.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  re- 
tired to  a  m^^iificent  country  seat  in  Suffolk, 
left  nnflnished  by  his  father,  where  he  pass&i 
tie  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  never  at- 
tempted to  complete  the  bnilding,  but  lived  on 
the  basement  fioor  in  a  style  of  penury  rival- 
ling that  of  his  neighbor  John  Elwes,  equally 
celebrated  for  parsimony.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  the  accumulation  of 
property,  and  at  his  death  he  possessed  upward 
of  £1,000,000,  Like  Elwes  he  also  frequented 
Brookes's  and  other  gambling  clubs  in  London, 
but  less  for  the  purpose  of  play  than  to  lend 
money  to  the  unlucky  at  enormous  interest ; 
and  so  profitable  was  this  business  that,  until 
too  infirm  to  pursue  it,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  the  fashionable  season  in  London, 
He  died  a  bachelor,  leaving  a  will  sealed  but 
not  executed;  and  the  disposition  of  his  im- 
mense property  has  ever  since  formed  a  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  among  those  of  his  name. 

JENIN8,  Smdm,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
London  in  1704,  died  there,  Dec.  18, 1787.  He 
finished  his  education  at  Cambridge.  His  first 
production  was  a  poem  on  the  "  Art  of  Danc- 
ing "  (1730),  In  1742  he  was  returned  to  par- 
liament as  a  member  for  Cambridgeshire,  and 
in  1755  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  board  of  trade  and  plantations.    In  1757 
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he  published  his  "Free  Inquiry  into  tbe  Ma- 
ture and  Origin  of  Evil,"  which  Dr.  Johnson 
severely  criticised.  In  1776  appeared  "A 
View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Oiria- 
tian  Eeli^on,"  in  which  he  avowed  his  early 
skepticism  and  recent  conversion.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  was  published  in 
1790  (4  vols,  Svo,  London), 

JEPDTEUH,  the  ninth  Judge  of  Israel,  natural 
son  of  Gilead.  He  was  exiled  by  iiia  half 
brothers  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Tob.  There  he  gained 
renown  as  leader  of  a>  band  of  border  rovers, 
and  was  at  length  chiJsen  by  the  Gileadites  to 
be  their  commander  in  a  defensive  war  against 
the  Ammonites.  lie,  however,  chose  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  their  own  eonntry,  first  making 
an  oath  that  if  victorious  he  would  sacrifice  to 
the  Lord  whatsoever  shonld  first  come  forth 
from  his  house  to  meet  him  on  his  retnm.  He 
conquered  the  Ammonites,  and  when  he  re- 
turned his  daughter,  an  only  child,  issued  from 
his  house  to  greet  him  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances.  It  is  stated  that  at  her  own  request 
"he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow;"  bnt 
Bome  commentators  suppose  that  he  only  con- 
secrated her  to  perpetusJ  virginity.  Jephthah 
ruled  Israel  six  years.  The  sacrifice  of  his 
daughter  is  the  subject  of  oratorios  by  Handel 
(1751)  and  Reinthaler  (1855). 

JEQUITINHOHHA,  a  river  of  Brazil,  rieing  in 
the  Serro  Frio,  about  9  m.  W.  of  the  town  of 
Serro,  and  S.  S.  W.  of  the  peak  of  Itambfi,  in 
the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  falling  into 
the  Atlantic  near  the  town  of  Belmonte  in 
Baliia,  lat.  15"  60'  S.,  Ion.  39°  W.  It  has  a 
course  of  about  760  m.,  the  first  130  ni.  being 
N,,  and  the  remainder  generally  N.  E.,  and  fie 
area  of  its  basin  is  estimated  at  19,800  aq.  m. 
Its  bed  is  obstructed  by  many  dangerous  rapids 
and  cataracts,  and  a  magnificent  series  of  cas- 
cades with  an  aggregate  fall  of  800  ft.  occurs 
near  the  boundaiy  line  between  Minas  Geraes 
and  Bahia;  so  that  the  river  to  that  point  is 
only  navigabje  by  canoes.  Further  down  it 
widens,  but,  being  shallow,  is  only  available 
for  small  steamers ;  while  the  entrance,  owing 
to  numerona  sand  bars,  is  difficult  for  even  the 
^naUest  coasters.  The  Poassfi,  however,  open- 
ing on  the  left  bank,  and  communicating  with 
the  Pardo,  virtually  forma  the  main  channel 
of  the  Jequitinhonha ;  and  the  maize,  cotton, 
and  other  products,  sent  down  in  large  quan- 
tities from  Minas  Geraea  and  the  lower  river, 
are  not  taken  to  Belmonte,  but  to  Cannavieiras, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pardo,  40  m.  N.  Of  the 
numerous  tributaries  of  the  Jequitinhonha,  the 
principal  is  the  Arassuai,  a  stream  of  consid- 
erable magnitude  from  tlie  south.  Diamonds 
are  plentiful  in  all  the  streams. 

JERBOA,  the  principal  old-world  representa- 
tive of  the  rodent  subfamily  dipodina,  char- 
■  acterized  by  greatly  developed  hind  legs  for 
taking  long  leaps,  diminutive  fore  legs,  long 
hairy  tail,  and  large  infra-orbital  foramen. 
The  best  known  species  is  the  Egyptian  jerboa 
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(dipuu  jJigyptiut-i  Licht.).  The  incisors  are 
slender  and  sharp,  the  upper  ones  grooved, 
two  above  and  two  below ;  the  molars,  fzl, 
ore  complex,  furnished  with  roots  the  head 
is  large,  with  prominent  ej  e*;  moderate  point- 
ed ears,  and  silken  ivhiskers  G  m  long.  In 
external  eonformatipn  it  somewhat  resembles 
the  kangaroo,  having  an  elongated  body  thick- 
est belund,  the  postenor  limba  ^ery  much 
larger  than  the  anterior  the  neck  is  very 
short,  and  the  sis  lower  vertebrte  ore  frequently 
found  united  together ;  the  metatarsus  consists 
of  a  single  bono ;  tliere  are  five  toes  on  the  short 
fore  feet,  and  three  on  the  posterior,  armed 
with  obtuse  claws ;  tbe  tail  is  long,  with  hairs 
set  in  two  rows,  and  tufted  at  the  end ;  it  is  not 
thick  at  the  base,  as  in  the  kangaroo,  though 
it  is  used  to  sustain  the  body  in  the  act  of  leap- 
ing. The  tiody  is  about  as  large  as  a  rat's,  of 
a  fawn  color  above  and  white  below,  the  black 
tuft  of  the  tail  white  tipped.   From  its  gi 


name,  which  signifies  two-footed,  it  has  bi 
supposed  tliat  the  jerboa  walks  entirely  on  the 
hind  feet;  but  the  animal  walks  upon  four 
feet,  resorting  to  its  prodigious  leaps  only  when 
alarmed;  when  about  to  spring,  it  raises  itself 
on  the  end  of  the  hind  feet,  with  the  support 
of  the  tail,  the  fore  feet  close  to  the  breast; 
the  body  comes  down  on  the  fore  feet,  but  is 
elevated  again  so  quickly  that  it  appears  con- 
stantly in  the  air.  All  the  species  are  clavicu- 
lated,  and  carry  their  food  to  the  mouth  with 
the  fore  paws ;  they  pass  the  winter  in  bur- 
rows in  a  state  of  lethargy ;  they  are  difficult 
to  keep  in  captivity,  even  in  their  own  cli- 
mates ;  the  females  are  generally  the  largest, 
and  have  siz  or  eight  yonng.  The  Egyptian 
species  lives  in  troops  in  northern  Africa,  most 
aonndantly  in  thp  sandy  regions  ajid  ruined 

Elaces  of  Egypt;  it  extends  into  Syria  and  Ara- 
ia,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Caspian  sea;  it  is 
restless  and  timid,  and  ean  be  taken  only  by 
surprise.    The  Arabians  take  jerboas  alive  in 
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their  burrows ;  their  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  their  soft  and  shining  fur  is  valued  by 
them.  The  food  of  the  jerboas  is  esdnsively 
vegetable,  and  they  are  said  never  to  drinlt. 
The  largest  species  is  the  mirteUa  jaeulua 
(Wagn.),  about  9  in.  long,  found  in  the  steppes 
between  the  Donetz  and  the  Don  and  in  the 
Crimea;  this  is  \^  alak-daagha  of  the  Mon- 
gols. The  far  is  soft,  yellowish  fawn  varied 
with,  grayish  brown  above;  the  under  parts, 
interior  of  limbs,  end  of  nose,  and  crescent  on 
the  nates  are  whit*.  The  general  appearance 
and  habits  are  as  in  the  common  species ;  they 
become  lethargic  both  under  slight  cold  and 
great  heat;  the  food  consists  of  succulent 
plants,  roots,  fruits,  insects,  and,  it  is  said,  of 
small  birds  and  of  each  other;  they  dig  very 
K^idly  into  tie  earth,  and  live  in  burrows  with 
many  openings ;  their  swiftness  is  such  that  it 
is  difficult  to  overtake  them  even  on  horse- 
back; their  flesh  is  also  esteemed  as  food. — To 
this  family  also  belong  other  jumping  rodent!, 
often  called  jerboas.  Among  them  is  the 
jumping  hare  of  Sonth  Africa  (pedetea  Caf^, 
Illig.),  with  molars  |-i|- without  roots,  long  ears, 
five  toes  on  the  fore  feet  and  four  on  the  hind, 
with  long  claws ;  the  posterior  limte  and  tail 
are  long,  the  tatter  tufted.  It  moves  by  great 
leaps,  and  sleeps  by  day ;  it  is  as  largo  as  a 
rabbit,  of  a  fawn  color,  with  the  end  of  the 
tail  black.  In  North  America  is  the  jumping 
mouse  (jacultis  Mudioniiis,  Zimm.),  about  10 
in.  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  more  than  half ; 
the  color  is  red-brown,  darker  on  the  back, 
the  sides  and  under  parts  white.  It  is  found 
as  far  north  as  the  Great  Slave  lake.  The  mo- 
lars are  $z| ;  the  hand  has  four  fingers  with  a 
mdimentary  thnmb,  hind  feet  flve-toed,  hind 
1^  and  tail  very  long,  the  latter  thinly  haired ; 
upper  incisors  grooved  lon^tudinally  in  front. 
For  full  details  on  this  genus,  see  vol,  viii.  of 
the  reports  of  the  Pacific  rwlroad  survey. 

JSSEJUIH,  the  second  of  the  great  Hebrew 
prophets,  son  of  Hilkiah,  one  of  t!ie  priests 
of  Anatnoth,  prophesied  under  the  reigns  of 
Josi^  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and 
Zedekiah,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Babylonians,  from  about  627  to  575 
B.  0.  He  was  but  a  youth  when  he  began  his 
prophetic  career  in  his  native  city.  The  per- 
secutions of  his  townsmen  drove  him  to  Jom- 
saleni,  whore,  in  spite  of  opposition  and  impris- 
onment, he  remained  true  to  his  mission,  keep- 
ii^  firmly  in  view  the  religious  and  political 
rectitude  of  the  state.  After  the  death  of  Jo- 
siah  he  was  assailed  by  priests  and  prophets, 
and  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  wrote  some 
of  his  predictions,  which  were  read  to  the  peo- 
ple by  Baruch,  but  burned  by  King  Jehoiakim. 
After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
ij^ezzar  he  was  spared  by  the  conqueror,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  having  advocated  submission 
to  Babylon,  and  he  went  first  to  Mizpah,  and 
afterward  to  Egypt.  There  are  varions  tradi- 
tions concerning  his  last  years  and  his  death. 
A  grotto  is  still  pointed  out  at  Jerusalem  where 
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he  is  said  to  have  composed  his  Lamentations, 
and  his  grave  is  shown  at  Cairo.  His  extant 
writings  embrace  the  book  containing  his  pro- 
phecies, and,  according  to  general  belief,  the 
metricd  book  of  Lamentations.  While  the 
canonicity  of  the  hook  of  Jeremiah  in  general 
is  not  doubted  by  any,  the  genuineness  of  some 
portions  have  of  late  been  disputed  by  Movers, 
Ewald,  Hitag,  and  others.  An  elegy  on  the 
death  of  King  Josiah,  ascribed  to  him,  is  lost. 
Among  the  more  recent  commentators  on  Jere- 
miah are  Ilitzig  (Leipsic,  1842),  Umbreit  (Hei- 
delberg, 1843),  Neumann  (Leipsic,  18S6),  Graf 
(1862),  and  Oowles  (New  York,  1869).  There 
are  English  translations  and  commentaries  by 
Blayney  (Oxford,  1784;  new  ed.,  Edinburgh, 
1810),  by  Noyes  (Boston,  1837),  and  by  Hen- 
derson (Xondon,  1851 ;  revised,  1868). 

JiXEZ  (or  Xerez)  DE  Li  FBONTEBA  (anc. 
Asta  Regia),  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  in  the 
province  and  13  m.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Cadiz, 
8  m.  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalete; 
pop.  about  50,000.  Situated  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  plains  of  tlie  peninsula,  it  com- 
prises two  distinct  divisions,  the  old  and  the 
new  town.  The  streets  in  the  latter  are  spa- 
cious, regular,  clean,  and  well  paved  and  light- 
ed. There  are  three  fine  squares.  The  houses 
are  well  bnilt,  are  generally  white,  and  have 
tasteful  courtyards.  The  cathedral,  completed 
in  1695,  though  lofty  and  spacious,  is  heavy 
and  devoid  of  taste ;  it  has  a  library  and  a. 
curious  nuraismatical  coUeotion.  Of  the  11 
parish  chnrches,  only  those  of  San  Dionisio, 
San  Miguel,  and  Santiago  are  noteworthy ;  in 
them  the  Gothic  style  prevwls,  and  among  the 
rich  decorations  of  the  interiors  are  nnraerous 
paintings,  statnes,  and  hassi  rilievi.  There  are 
seven  convents,  and  a  larger  number  of  monas- 
teries. Of  the  five  hospitals,  one  is  for  found- 
lings ;  and  there  are  besides  a  female  orphan 
asylnm,  a  college,  and  several  free  schools.  Bat 
the  most  remarkable  of.  the  public  buildings  is" 
the  old  Moorish  castle  (Alcazar),  contiguous  to 
the  Alameda,  and  surrounded  by  turreted  walls, 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  a  palatial  fortress 
in  Spain.  Jerez  derives  its  celebrity  from  its 
wines,  which  are  by  far  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try, and  consist  of  the  aromatic  pajorete  and 
tlie  far-fumed  sherry,  a  name  Anglicized  from 
that  of  the  town.  Many  of  the  cellars  are 
capable  of  containing  14,000  butt«.  (See  Spais, 
.WiKKS  or,)  Some  olive  oil  is  made,  and  there 
are  a  few  woollen  factories,  soap-boiling  estab- 
lishments, and  tanneries.  The  town  has  rail- 
way communication  with  Cadiz  and  Seville. 
The  export  trade,  mainly  consisting  in  wines, 
is  chiefly  carried  on  through  the  port  of  Santa 
Maria,  7  m.  S.  W. — Near  the  walls  of  Jerez, 
which  are  still  standing  though  much  dilapida- 
ted, Eoderic,  the  last  king  of  the  Visigoths  in 
Spain,  was  defeated  by  the  Moors,  shortly  af- 
ter their  landing  in  711,  in  a  battle  which  is 
said  to  have  lasted  a  week.  Alfonso  the  Wise 
recovered  the  town  from  the  Moors  about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century. 
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JERICBA,  a  flourishing  commercial  city  of 
ancient  Paleatioe,  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
on  the  W.  side  of  that  river,  near  its  entrance 
into  the  Dead  sea.  It  waa  one  of  the  oldest 
and  richest  cities  of  Canaan,  surrounded  hy 
groves  of  palraa  and  balsam  trees.  It  was  con- 
quered and  destroyed  by  Joshua  on  his  entrance 
into  the  promised  land,  and  a  curse  was  pro- 
nounced upon  whosoever  should  rebuild  it, 
its  territory  being  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. It  waa,  however,  rebuilt  upon  a  site 
near  by,  became  the  centre  of  the  trade  be- 
tween Arabia  and  Palestine,  was  fortified  by 
King  Ahab,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  school  of 
prophets.    Mark  Antony  presented  its  plain  of 

Ealm  trees  to  Oleopatia.  It  waa  embellished 
y  Herod  the  Great,  who  built  there  one  of  his 
residences;  nnder  Vespasian  it  was  destroyed, 
and  under  Hadrian  agun  rebnilt;  it  was  over- 
tlirown  during  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  re- 
vived under  the  caliphs,  and  completely  de- 
stroyed durinfj  the  emsadea.  The  village  of 
Kiha,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  sec- 
ond city,  was  destroyed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in 
isiO,  and  there  only  remain  a  fewlmts  and  a 
Saracenic  tower. 
JiXICQO,  Rose  irf.  See  Bo3E  of  Jericso. 
JEKOBOIM.  I.  Founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, son  of  Nebat,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephrwm,  died 
about  953  B.  0.  He  was  selected  by  Solomon 
to  be  a  superintendent  of  the  pnblio  works  at 
Jerusalem.  Informed  by  the  prophet  Ahijah 
that  he  was  to  rule  the  ten  tribes  which  should 
revolt  from  the  house  of  David,  he  immediately 
engaged  in  plots  against  Solomon,  and  fled  to 
the  court  of  Shiahak,  king  of  Egypt,  to  escape 
punishment.  On  the  death  of  Solomon  he  re- 
turned, headed  the  deputation  of  the  chiefs  of 
tribes  which  met  Eehoboam  at  Shechem  and 
whose  demands  were  rejected,  and  was  then 
elected  by  ten  of  the  tribes  to  reign  over  them, 
with  the  title  of  king  of  Israel,  Judah  and 
Benjamin  alone  remaining  to  Behoboam  (9T5 
B.  C).  He  resided  at  Sbechem,  which  he  for- 
tified, built  temples  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  where 
golden  calves  were  made  the  symbols  of  the 
Divinity,  to  which  hia  subjects  m^ht  ve- 
Bort  rather  than  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  gen- 
erally successful  in  his  wars  against  Judah, 
though  he  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by 
Ahijah.  The  leading  aim  of  his  government 
was  to  raise  a  barrier  against  any  reunioi 
the  tribes.  II.  Thirteenth  king  of  Israel, 
of  Joash,  reigned  SSa-fSa  B.  0,  His  reign  of 
41  years  was  prosperous,  although  licentious 
and  oppressive.  He  captured  Damascus  from 
the  Syrians,  and  reconquered  Ammon  and 
Moab.  In  Scripture  he  is  mentioned  only  in 
3  Kings  xiii.-xv.,  1  Chron.  v.,  and  In  the  proph- 
ecies of  Hosea  and  Amos.  Wherever  the  nam£ 
occurs  elsewhere.  It  refers  to  Jeroboam  I. 

JEEOIBE,  king  of  Westphalia.  See  Bona- 
FAETE,  J^hCme,  vol.  iii.,  p.  26. 

JEEOME,  SalDt  (SornRosica  Ecsebius  Hie- 
njs),  one  of  the  fonr  great  doctors  of  the 
church,  bom  at  Stridon,  on  the  confines 
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of  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  about  340,  died  in 
Bethlehem  Sept.  30,  420.  His  own  writings 
furnish  an  almost  complete  autobiography. 
His  father  Ensebius  was  a  wealthy  Christian. 
In  863  he  was  sent  to  Rome  with  his  country- 
Bonoaus,  and  studied  Greek  and  Latin 
literature  and  eloquence.  In  365  he  was  bap- 
tized and  took  the  name  of  Hieronymus.  He 
afterward  visited  with  Bonosus  the  southern 
and  northern  prbvinees  of  Ganl  and  the  coast 
of  Britain,andstndied"for  some  time  at  Treves. 
Keturning  to  Italy,  Jerome  became  the  inmate 
of -a  monastery  at  Aquileia,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  Vaierianus,  bishop  of  that  city,  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  Scripture  and 
theology.  While  there  he  transcribed  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms  and  a  treatise  on  synods 
by  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and  published  his  first 
known  treatise,  addressed  to  Innocentius,  Be 
Mnliere  tepties  Percweta.  There  he  formed 
the  acqnwntance  of  Eufinus,  afterward  his  most 
determined  theological  opponent.  In  8T3  he 
was  called  to  Stridon  to  reclaim  one  of  his 
sisters,  and  this  incident  seems  to  have  deter- 
mined him  to  leave  Italy  for  ever.  After  a 
brief  stay  in  Rome,  he  set  out  for  Syria  with 
severaifriends,travelled  on  foot  throngh  Thrace 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  stopped  at  Antioch  to 
follow  a  course  of  leetnres  on  Biblical  exegesis 
by  the  future  heresiaroh  Apollinai'ls,  bishop  of 
Laodieea.  He  afterward  withdrew  into  the 
desert  of  Chalois  near  Antioch,  where  he 
spent  four  years  in  a  hermit's  cell,  assiduous- 
ly studied  the  Hebrew  language,  and  wrote  a 
letter  on  Manichieism  and  two  letters  to  Pope 
Damasus,  one  of  whicli  was  in  relation  to  the 
schism  reigning  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  where 
there  were  at  that  time  three  rival  bishops. 
The  pope  having  advised  him  to  acknowledge 
Paulinns  -as  bishop,  Jerome  returned  to  An- 
tioch, and  in  876  consented  to  receive  priestly 
orders,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  not  be 
forced  to  accept  any  pastoral  charge.  He  im- 
mediately applied  himself  to  acquire  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  Biblical  topography  and  a 
thoroi^h  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee,  visiting  the  most  celebrated  scenes 
of  Bible  history,  and  consulting  everywhere 
the  most  learned  Jews.  To  perfect  himself  in 
Greek  and  to  have  the  Bible  interpreted  to  him 
by  the  best  living  masters,  he  went  to  Constan- 
tinople abont  880,  and  became  the  disciple  of 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whom  he  calls  his  father 
and  master.  In  that  city  he  wrote  a  commen- 
tai-y  on  the  6th  ch^ter  of  Isaiah,  and  transla- 
ted 14  homilies  of  Origen  and  the  chronicle  of 
Eusebins.  His  version  only  follows  the  origi- 
nal to  the  siege  of  Troy;  in  tlie  second  part 
Jerome  confesses  to  his  having  arranged  the 
matters  in  his  own  way  as  far  as  the  20th  year 
of  Oonstantine,  the  remainder  being  entu-ely 
his  work  down  to  the  death  of  Valens  (878). 
Being  called  to  Rome  by  Pope  Damasus  in  382, 
he  acted  as  notary  to  the  council  held  there  in 
that  year,  and  afterward  remained  as  secretary 
or  referendaTius  to  the  pope  until  the  death  C« 
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die  latter  in  384.  Jerome  resided  in  a  nionas- 
tery,  and  at  the  pope'a  request  began  his  revi- 
3ion  of  the  old  Latin  or  Italic  version  of  the  Bi- 
ble. He  produced  the  translation  of  the  Psalms 
called  Psalteriutn  Somaitwm,  and  another  of 
the  Gospels  dedicated  to  the  pope,  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  30%  a 
letter  on  the  hierarchy,  and  a  treatise  against 
Helvidius,  who  denied  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mary  the  mother  of  Christ.  His  loTe  of 
monastic  seelnsion  induced  him.  to  win  converts 
by  voice  and  pen  to  this  mode  of  life.  A  large 
number  of  noble  persona,  partienlarly  Eoman 
ladies,  forsook  all  worldly  pm-snits,  and  placed 
themselves  nnder  his  direction.  This,  and  Je- 
rome's denunciation  of  the  worldly  lives  led 
by  the  generality  of  Eoman  Christians,  made 
him  many  enemies,  lay  and  clerical ;  while  his 
frequent  instructions  on  the  Scriptnres  and 
Ohnstian  virtues  to  his  numerous  female  con- 
verts afforded  an  opportunity  for  spreading 
malignant  reports  against  him.  So  long  as 
Pope  Damasus  lived  he  supported  Jei-ome 
agunst  his  slanderers;  but  luter  the  election 
of  Biricius,  Jerome,  taking  with  him  his  young- 
er brother  Politian,  set  out  once  more  for  the 
Ea^t.  In  order  to  find  the  most  perfect  models 
of  monastic  life,  he  visited  the  monasteries  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  finally  fixed  his 
abode  at  Bethlehem,  the  birthplace  of  Christ. 
Thither  he  was  soon  followed  by  some  of  his 
distinguished  Eoman  converts,  who  devoted  a 
portion  of  their  wealth  to  the  erection  of  mon- 
asteries. One  of  these,  for  men,  was  placed 
under  Jerome's  direction,  and  to  it  he  soon 
added  a  hostelry  and  hospital  for  pilgrims,  and 
for  the  numerous  refugees  who  fled  from  Rome 
after  its  sack  by  Alaric  in  410.  There  he  com- 
pleted hfa  Latin  version  of  the  Seriptnres,  which 
became  in  the  western  churches  what>the  Sep- 
tuagint  was  in  the  East,  and  served  as  a  basis 
for  nearly  all  the  earlier  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  subseonently  made  into  the  vei-nac- 
nlar  tongues  of  Europe.  From  Bethlehem  Je- 
rome also  issued  treatises  agwnst  the  heretics 
of  his  time,  such  as  Jovinian,  Vig^Iantius,  and 
Pelagins.  He  combated  the  doctrines  of  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  his  old  friend 
Eofinus,  who  was  propagating  Origenism. 
In  416  the  Pelagians,  who  were  in  the  ascen- 
dancy in  Palestine,  burned  his  establishment  at 
Bethlehem,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  for  his 
life.  Having  remained  in  concealment  for  m 
than  two  years,  he  returned  to  Bethlehem 
418,  eshausted  by  prirations,  anxiety,  and 
firmitiea.  He  was  buried  amid  the  mins 
one  of  his  monasteries ;  bnt  hi^  remains  w 
afterward  taken  to  Rome,  and  placed  in 
basilica  of  Santa.  Maria  Ma^ore,  near  the  tomb 
of  Sistns  V.  His  feast  is  celebrated  on  Sept. 
30. — The  personal  character  of  St.  Jerome  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  censnre  and  much 
praise.  His  writii^  show  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  ai-dent  nature,  invincibly  attached  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  truth  and  the  right ; 
hut  his  very  impetuosity  was  apt  to  hurry  him 
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into  extremes.  He  advocated  evangelical  pov- 
erty and  self-denial  under  the  form  of  monas- 
IJdam  among  the  Eoman  patilcians,  as  aremedy 
for  the  low  morality  which  everywhere  pre- 
vailed; but  no  one  denounced  with  greater 
energy  than  he  both  false  monks  and  false 
penitents.  Biblical  scholars  are  unanimous 
in  acknowledging  the  incomparable  services 
which  his  labors  rendered  to  the  church.  Hia 
complete  works  comprise  a  volume  of  letters, 
several  biographical  series,  topographical  and 
grammatical  dissei'tationa  about  Hebrew  his- 
tory and  geography,  commentaries  on  tlie  hooka 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  translations 
of  works  of  several  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
finally  his  Latin  version  of  the  Bible.  Of  all 
his  works  this  is  the  most  useful  and  most 
widely  known,  though  in  a  corrupted  form, 
under  the  name  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  (See 
Bible.)  We  have  now  the  text  of  tlie  New 
Testament  from  MS8.  of  about  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century,  the  Oodex  Amiatinue,  edited 
by  Tisctendorf  in  1853  and  again  in  1856,  and 
the  Codex  FiddenaU,  edited  by  Ranke  in  1868, 
which  rank  with  the  oldest  and  best  Greek 
MSS.  in  determining  the  true  reading  of  the 
sacred  test  The  readings  of  the  former  in 
the  Old  Testament  have  been  added  by  Heyso 
and  Tischendorf  to  the  Clementine  Vulgate 
Latin,  with  emendations  and  various  rea^ngs 
by  Vercellone  (1878).  The  principal  editions 
of  his  works  are  those  of  Erasmus  and  (Eco- 
lampadins  (9  vols,  fol,  Basel,  1516,  reprinted 
in  1536  and  1537,  and  at  Lyons  in  1530) ;  of 
Marianus  Tictorinus  (9  vols.,  Rome,  1566-'72 ; 
Paris,  1578,  1608,  and  1643);  of  Tribbecho- 
vius  (12  vols,  fol.,  Frankfort  and  Leipsio,  1 684) ; 
of  the  Benedictines  Ponget  and  Martianay  (5 
vols.,  Paris,  1693-1706) ;  and  that  of  Vallwsi 
and  Maffei  (11  vols.,  Verona,  173i-'42 ;  Ven- 
ice, 1796-'T2;  reproduced  by  Migne,i'a(»'iJio?« 
latine,  vols.  xxii.~xss.,  Paris,  1845-'6).  His. 
life  has  been  written  by  Martianay  (Paris, 
1706),  by  Stilting  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  for 
September,  and  by  Alban  Butler,  "Lives  of 
the  Saints,"  Sept.  30.  See  also  OoUombet's 
Hutoire  de  St.  JerSwe  (Lyons,  1844),  and 
ZScfcler,  Sieronymua,  aein  Leben  und  Wirken 
(Gotha,  1865). 

JEROHE  OF  PSIGUE,  a  Bohemian  religions 
reformer,  bom  in  Prague  about  1375,  burned 
at  Constance,  May  30, 1416.  After  graduating 
at  Prague  he  viated  the  nniversities  of  Co- 
logne, Heidelberg,  Paris,  and  Oxford.  Return- 
ing to  Paris,  he  preached  boldly  in  favor  of 
reforms  in  the  church,  defending  his  views  in 
a  disputation  held  wiUi  Gerson,  chancellor  of 
the  university.  He  was  employed  by  Ladislas 
II.  of  Poland  to  organize  the  university  of  Cra- 
cow, About  1402  he  began  to  disseminate  se- 
cretly the  doctrines  of.Wycltffe  in  Bohemia, 
and  in  1408  openly  identified  his  views  with 
those  of  Hubs.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  time  at 
Vienna,  and  only  released  through  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  his  Bohemian  friends.  When  Huss 
was  imprisoned  at  Constance  in  1414,  Jerome 
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wont  thither  in  accordance  with  a  promise  to 
defend  him ;  hut  because  of  the  rumor  that  Hnss 
would  only  he  tried  to  be  executed,  he  fled  to 
TJeberlingen,  whence  he  intimated  his  wilhng- 
ness  to  appear  before  the  council  under  a  safe- 
conduct.  An  equivocal  answer  being  given,  he 
prepared  to  return  U>  Prague,  but  was  arrested 
by  order  of  the  count  palatine  of  Neuburg- 
Solzhach,  and  delivered  over  to  the  council, 
May  23,  1415.  He  was  several  timw  brought 
to  trial,  but  Ms  learning  and  power  of  debate 
enabled  him  to  answer  all  arguments  urged 
against  him.  On  his  third  examination,  Sept. 
23,  he  made  a  qualified  recantation  of  nis 
views  as  to  the  sacrament.  After  being  im- 
prisoned for  several  months,  he  was  again 
brought  before  the  council,  May  20,  1416,  and 
solemnly  retracted  his  Iat«  admission  of  error. 
This  hastened  his  condemnation,  and  he  was 
burned  at  the  stake,  meeting  his  fat*  with  cour- 
age. His  life  has  been  written  by  Heller  {Tubin- 
gen, 1885),  and  by  Becker  (NOrdlingen,  1858). 
JIXROLD.  I.  Dooglas  Winitm,  an  English  au- 
thor, bom  in  London,  Jan.  3,  1803,  di^  there, 
June  8, 1857.  Hisfatherwasmanager  of  a  the- 
atre in  Sheemes^  but  Jerrold  himsdf  manifest- 
ed a  dislike  for  the  stage,  and  obtained  in  1813 
a  commission  as  midsliipman.  The  hard  life  in 
service  did  not  suit  him;  and  when  paid  off, 
Oct.  21,  1815,  he  did  not  attempt  to  reenter 
the  navy.  His  father  had  been  ruined  as  man- 
ager, and  the  family  went  to  London,  where  in 
1818  the  boy  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer, 
and  devoted  his  leisure  to  study  and  reading. 
His  first  literary  efEort  was  a  comedy,  "More 
Frightened  than  Hart,"  written  at  the  age  of 
16 ;  it  was  sent  to  a  London  theatre,  where  it 
remained  unread  for  two  years,  but  met  with 
great  success  when  brought  out  at  Sadler's 
Wells  in  1821.  He  was  afterward  employed 
as  a  writer  for  the  newspaper  on  which  he  had 
worked  as  a  printer,  and  in  1825  married  and 
was  engaged  at  a  salary  to  write  for  the  Cobni'g 
theatre.  In  1839,  having  quarrelled  with  the 
manager  of  this  establishment  on  account  of  a 
play,  "  Black-Eyed  Susan,"  written  several  years 
before,  Jerrold  left  his  situation,  and  went  with 
the  MS.  to  EUiston  at  the  Surrey  theatre.  It 
had  a  run  of  over  800  nights,  and  bron^t  in 
many  thousands  for  the  manager,  though  the 
autlior  only  received  about  j£70.  In  1830  the 
success  of  a  new  play,  "The  Devil's  Ducat," 
at  the  Adelphi  theatre,  introduced  him  to  Dro- 
ry  Lane,  where  he  produced  "The  Bride  of 
Ludgate"  and  "The  Rent  Day;"  the  latter, 
founded  on  two  pictures  by  Wilkie,  was  ids  ■ 
strikingly  successful.  From  1831  to  1836  h 
wrote  "Nell  Gwynne,"  "The  Housekeeper, 
"  The  Wedding  Gown,"  and  "  Beau  Kasli,"  all 
of  which  were  successful.  In  1886  he  under- 
took the  management  of  the  Strand  theatre, 
but  failed  in  the  speculation.  He  had  already 
produced  many  striking  pieces  in  different  mag- 
arines.  He  was  in  Pans  when  "Punch"  was 
started  in  1841,  and  on  returning  he  became 
one  of  its  most  popular  contributors.    His  "  Q." 
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papers,  "Story  of  a  Feather,"  and  the  "Caudle 
Lectures"  made  his  name  widely  known.  In 
1843  he  started  the  "Illuminated  Magazine;" 
this  was  discontinued  after  two  years,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  "  Shilling  Magazine,"  which  was 
dso  a  failure.  More  successful  was  his  con- 
nection with  "Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper." 
He  was  very  witty  in  conversation.  "Doug- 
las Jerrold's  Wit  and  Humor,"  and  "  The  Life 
and  Remains  of  Douglas  JeiTold,"  by  his  son, 
were  published  in  18o8.  A  partial  collection 
of  his  works,  with  the  life,  has  been  issued 
(5  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1869).  II.  WUUam  Blut- 
chard,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  London  in 
1826.  He  was  educated  partly  at  Brompton 
grammar  school  and  partly  in  France;  studied 
art,  contributed  to  various  periodicals,  and 
wrote  several  tales,  farces,  and  other  works, 
among  which  are  "  Swedish  Sketches  "  (1852) 
and  "Imperial  Paris"  (1856).  In  1867  he  be- 
came editor  of  "  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper," 
succeeding  his  fatter,  whose  life  he  wrote  in 
1858.  In  1863  he  went  to  Paris,  as  oommis- 
doner  of  the  "Morning  Post,"  to  study  the 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the 
results  of  his  investigations  were  embodied  in 
"The  Children  of  Lntetia"  (1864).  He  made 
trips  in  various  parts  of  Si'ance  and  Spain, 
and  published  "At  Home  in  Paris,"  "A  Trip 
throngh  the  Vineyards  of  Spwn"  (1864),  "Pass- 
ing the  Time"  (1865),  "On  the  Boulevards " 
(1867),  and  several  other  works.  In  1869  he 
made  a  journey  in  the  Netherlands  to  examine 
the  poor-law  administration.  In  1871  he  pnb- 
ished  "  The  Story  of  Madge  and  the  Fairy  Oon- 
tent,"  "At  Home  in  Paris:  at  Peace  and  at 
War,"  and  "The  Cockaynes."  His  comedy, 
"Onpidin  Waiting,"  was  produced  at  the  Roy- 
alty theatre  in  July,  1871,  and  his  "  London," 
illustrated  by  Dor6,  was  pubUshed  in  1873. 

JERSET,  a  W.  county  of  Illinois,  hounded 
W.  by  Illinois  river,  and  separated  from  Mis- 
souri on  the  S,  by  the  Mississippi;  area,  853 
sq.  in.;  pop.  in  1870,  15,054.  The  surface  is 
diversified  with  prturies  and  woodlands,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile  The  main  line  and 
the  Jacksonville  division  of  the  Chi«^  and 
Alton  railroad,  and  the  Rockford,  Rock  Island, 
and  St.  liouis  railroad,  traverse  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  558,367  bushels  of 
wheat,  519,120  of  Indian  com,  71,770  of  oats, 
39,330  of  potatoes,  13,226  lbs.  of  wool,  180,- 
078  of  bntter,  and  11,660  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  4,531  horses,  2,978  milch  cows,  7,977 
other  cattle,  4,552  sheep,  and  16,056  swine ;  2 
manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  3  of  car- 
riages, 2  of  boats,  T  of  cooperage,  and  8  flour 
mills.    Capital,  Jerseyville. 

JEKSEI,  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  Channel  islands,  lying  in  the  Enghsh  chan- 
nel, 15  m.  from  the  coast  of  France,  and  be- 
lonpng  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  about  12  m. 
long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  7  m.  wide,  and  con- 
tains an  area  of  45  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  66,- 
627.  The  coast  is  indented  with  numerous 
excellent  harbors,  and  save  toward  the  south 
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is  in  general  bold  and  precipitous.  The  snrface 
is  an  alternatioa  of  wooded  hills  and  fertile 
valleys.  The  highlands  in  the  north  consist 
chiefly  of  gmnil*,  and  the  reddish  white  syen- 
itic  granite  which  forms  the  cliffs  on  tie  N; 
coast  is  qnarried  esfensivelj  for  exportation. 
In  the  south  schist  is  found  overlying  the 
granite  formation.  The  island  contains  neither 
limestone,  chalk,  marl,  nor  gravel.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild  and  healthful  Agriculture  has 
recently  been  greatly  improved.  Land  is  held 
at  a  high  rent,  the  holdings  avera^ng  but  19 
acres.  Aldemey  cows,  small  sturdy  horsey 
sheep  chiefly  of  the  Southdown  stock,  and  a 
few  vaiieties  of  feathered  game  are  the  moat 
mportant  animal  productions  Nearly  ill  for 
est  trees  co  nmon  to  this  lat  tnde  are  fo  n  1 
to  tl  ve  w  heat  potatoes  pa  n  i 
cem  a  e  culti  ated  and  mu  h  n 
voted  to  apple  o  charda,  for  w 


climate  are  particularly  favorable ;  aa  many  as 
80,000  hhds.  of  cider  have  been  made  in  good 
years.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  products 
of  Jersey  is  its  Chaumontelle  pears,  a  single 
one  of  which  frequently  weighs  a  pound.  The 
most  important  manufactures  are  shoes  and 
hosiery.  Great  nambera  of  ships  are  also  bnill, 
as  timber  and  coi-di^e  are  duty  free.  The  chief 
exports  are  cattle,  potatoes,  and  oysters ;  the 
principal  imports  are  woollens,  hardware,  soap, 
glass,  earthenware,  and  coal.  The  oyster  trade 
employs  about  8,000  persons  and  400  or  500 
vessels.  Tlie  principal  beds  are  on  tie  E,  side 
of  the  island,  the  best  being  nearer  to  the 
Freaeh  coast  than  to  Jersey.  Between  the 
months  of  February  and  May  abont  200,000 
bushels  of  oysters  are  sent  from  the  Jersey 
beds  to  England,  where  most  of  them  are  de- 
posited in  "  parks  "  along  the  coast  of  Essex 
and  the  Thames,  to  be  withdrawn  according  to 
the  demand  of  the  London  market.  The  har- 
bor of  Gorey  on  the  E.  shore  of  tlie  island  is 
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the  principal  rendezvous  for  the  vessels,    Near 
it  is  Mount  Orgueil  castle,  a  picturesque  struc- 
ture on  a  headland  between  St.  Catharine  and 
GrouviUe  bays.     It  was  once  the  principal 
fortress  on  the  island,  and  it  was  the  residence 
of  Charlea  11.  during  a  part  of  his  exile. — 
Jersey  has  a  legislature  of  its  own,  called  the 
"states,"  or  insular  parliament.    It  consists  of 
tlie  governor  and  the  baily  of  the  royal  court, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  crown ;    the  12 
judges  of  the  royd  court,  who  are  chosen  for 
life  by  the  rate  payers;  the  rectors  of  the  13 
parishes,  who  are  appointed  to  their  livings  by 
the  governor;    and   12   constables  (one  from 
each  palish),  elected  for  three  years  by  the  in- 
1  ah  tants     The  vvcomte   or  h  gh  sherifl,  and 
the  two  deno  c  atevrs  or  unde    sher  ffs   oc 
cupy  seats  aa  office  s  of  the  assembly      The 
n  oflicers  may  take  part    n  the  debate 
n  t  vote     The  go  emor   n  sje  al  ci^es 
may  confl  m  or  annul 
tl  e  decrees  of  thestate 
The  royal    oirt   s  the 
supreme  tr  bunalmc     1 
andcnranilc  ses    ap 
peal  I      from  t  to  ne 

1  e  language  of  the  p 
I  er  classes  s  generally 
i  en  h  but  the  ma  s- 
s  st  11  speak  a  d  alect 
of  the  old  Norman 
and  preser  e  a  nu  n 
ber  of  No  nan  fend  1 
custom  The  cap  al 
s  '^t  m\  e 

JiaKET  (IT¥  a  0  y 
anl  he  county  seat  of 
Hud  on  CO  New  Jer 
6ev  atelon  t  e  W 
1:  ank  of  the  Hudson  n 
e  he  e  about  a  le 
las  entrance 
into  New  \  ork  bay,  op- 
posite the  city  of  New  York,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  five  ferries,  and  60  m.  N.  E.  of 
Trenton.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  North  Bergen, 
West  Hoboken,  and  Hoboken,  S.  by  Bayonne, 
and  W.  by  Newark  bay,  Hackenaack  river,  and 
Penhorn  creek,  and  extends  about  S  m.  N,  and 
S.  by  3  m.  E.  and  W.  It  is  in  the  main  regu- 
larly laid  out,  with  wide  streets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  but  some  streets  do  not 
conform  to  the  general  plaii.  There  are  nu- 
merous handsome  residences,  and  many  sub- 
stantial bnsiness  structures  and  public  build- 
ings. Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the 
city  hall,  court  house  and  jail,  a  large  market, 
the  public  school  buildings,  of  which  14  are  of 
brick,  and  the  churches.    There  are  four  small 

Sublic  squares,  of  which  two,  Van  Vorst  and 
[amilton,  are  provided  with  fountains,  laid 
out  in  grass  plots,  and  adorned  with  trees. 
Washington  square  is  divided  into  four  small- 
er squares  by  intersecting  streets,  and  Bergen 
square,  which  is  unimproved,  is  used  as  a 
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paramo  ground.  The  population  in  1850,  as 
returned  in  the  census,  was  6,856;  in  I860, 
29,227;  in  18Y0,  82,S46,  of  whom  705  were 
colored  and  31,835  foreigners,  including  17,665 
natives  of  Ireland,  7,151  of  Germany,  4,008  of 
England,  and  1,176  of  Scotland.  The  number 
of  famihes  was  16,687;  of  dwellings,  9,867. 
The  city  la  an  outgrowth  of  New  York,  and 
has  been  huilt  np  by  the  overflow  of  its  popu- 
lation ,  but  Uio  extraordinary  ratio  of  increase 
IS  partly  due  to  the  absorption  of  contiguous 
municipahties.  The  township  of  Van  Vorst, 
which  had  4,617  inhabitants  in  1860,  was  an- 
nexed in  1851 ;  the  cities  of  Hudson  and  Ber- 
gen, with  7,228  and  7,429  inhabitants  respec- 
tively m  I860,  were  merged  in  1870  (before 
the  census);  and  in  1872  the  township  of 
Greenville  was  nnnesed.  The  population  of 
Greenville  in  1870  was  2,789,  so  that  the  popu- 
lation at  the  last  census  of  the  city  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted  was  85,335.— Jersey  City  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Morris  canal  and  of  six  lines 
of  rdlroad,  viz. :  the  Erie,  the  PennOTivania, 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Northern 
New  Jersey,  the  New  Jersey  Midland,  and 
the  New  York  and  Newark.  Besides  these, 
tlie  Moms  and  Essex  division  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna,  and  Western  railroad, 
which  has  its  terminus  at  Hoboken,  passes 
through  the  north  part  of  the  city.  The  ferry 
boats  to  New  York  are  commodious  and  well 
appointed,  and  ply  ^ery  few  minntea  through- 
out the  day  and  night.  Horse  cars  run  to  dif- 
ferent par&  of  the  city  and  to  Hoboken.  Jer- 
sey Ci^  forms  part  Of  the  New  York  customs 
district,  and  its  commerce  is  not  separately  re- 
turned. It  is  one  of  the  termini  of  the  Cn- 
nard  steamship  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  BriUun.  The  immense  quantities  of 
coal  and  iron  brought  by  the  canal  and  rail- 
roads create  an  important  business.  Manufac- 
turing is  extensively  carried  on,  the  principal 
establishments  being  the  United  States  watch 
company,  large  glass  works,  three  crucible 
works,  three  steel  works,  zinc  works,  three 
boiler  works,  a,  machine  shop,  three  founderies, 
a  foundery  and  machine  shop,  three  railroad  re- 
pdr  and  supply  shops,  locomotive  wOrks,  two 
sugar  refineries,  three  breweries,  two  planing 
mills,  and  manufactories  of  chains  and  spikes, 
medals,  car  springs,  pottery,  soap  and  candles, 
saleratus,  castor  and  linseed  oil,  copper  articles, 
drugs  and  chemicals,  jewelry,  fireworks,  hy- 
drants and  lathes,  rubber,  oakum,  black  lead 
and  lead  pencils,  stove  polish,  &c.  The  cruci- 
bles made  here  are  nsed  exclusively  in  the 
mints  of  Earope  as  well  as  of  this  country. 
The  business  of  slaughtering  live  stock  for 
the  New  York  market  was  formerly  carried 
on  very  extensively  at  Oommunipaw,  in  the  8. 
part  of  the  city,  bordering  on  New  York  bay; 
but  the  stock  yards  have  been  removed,  and 
an  extenfflve  abattoir,  with  stock  yards,  has 
been  built  in  the  N.  part  of  the  city  near  the 
river  front,  where  cattle  and  sheep  are  slaugh- 
tered.   This  establishment  was  opened  in  the 


spring  of  1874;  it  is  connected  by  a  branch 
with  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  and  drains  into 
the  river.  Hogs  are  now  only  slaughtered  on 
the  Hackeusack  meadows  beyond  the  city  lim- 
its.— Jersey  City  contains  three  national  banks 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,150,000,  two 
state  banks,  eight  savings  banks,  a  tnjst  com- 
pany with  $200,000  capital,  and  four  insu- 
rance companies.  It  is  governed  by  a  may- 
or and  a  board  of  12  ddermen  (two  from 
each  district),  biit  the  chief  fanctions  are  e:ser- 
cised  by  the  boards  of  police  commissioners 
(five  members),  of  pnbfic  works  (three),  and  of 
Are  commissioners  (Ave),  chosen  by  the  state 
le^slature,  and  by  the  hoard  of  finance  and 
taxation  (five  members),  chosen  by  the  boai-d 
of  aldermen.  The  county  board  of  health  has 
supervision  of  all  contagious  diseases.  For 
police  purposes  the  city  is  divided  into  five 
precincts,  and  the  force  consists  of  a  chief  of 
police,  an  inspector,  6  captains,  19  sergeants, 
and  155  men.  The  fire  department  has  under 
its  control  10  steam  ei^nes,  three  hand  engines, 
five  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  and  a  fire  alarm 
telegraph,  and  the  force  consists  of  a  chief  en- 
gineer, an  assistant,  two  district  engineers,  and 
325  men,  of  whom  91  are  permanently  em- 
ployed and  234  required  to  respond  at  call. 
The  streets  are  well  paved  and  sewered,  and 
the  city  is  supplied  with  gas  by  two  companies, 
which  have  aunited  capital  of  $1,050,000.  The 
wat«r  works  are  at  Belleville,  on  die  Passaic 
river,  6  m.  N.  W.  of  the  city.  The  water  is 
pumped  into  the  receiving  reservoir  by  five 
engines,  whence  it  is  brought  in  pipes  to  the 
distributing  reservoir  within  the  city ;  another 
distributing  reservoir  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. These  works  also  supply  Hoboken.  The 
assessed  value  of  property  m  1871  was  $61,880,- 
087;  in  1872,  $68,496,855;  in  1873,  $62,?92,- 
138,  the  decrease  being  due  to  the  non-assess- 
ment of  railroad  property,  which  under  recent 
laws  is  exempt.  The  estimated  expenditures 
for  the  year  ending  Nov.  80, 1874,  are  $1,376,- 
480,  of  which  $317,000  ($185,000  for  lamps 
and  lights)  is  on  account  of  the  board  of  public 
works ;  $60,000,  of  hospital,  dispensaries,  poor, 
&c. ;  $265,000,  of  schools;  $219,500,  of  police; 
$149,480,  of  fire  department;  |228j000,  of  in- 
terest; the  rest  miscellaneous.  The  bonded 
debt,  April  1,  1874,  amounted  to  $13,082,775, 
including  $422,000  held  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  sinking  fund,  of  which  $5,286,500  con- 
sisted of  assessment  bonds,  $4,530,300  of  water 
bonds,  and  $8,265,975  of  general  debt  The 
principal  charitable  institutions  are  the  city 
hospital,  the  home  for  aged  women,  and  the 
children's  home.  There  are  two  young  men's 
Christian  associations,  a  city  mission  and  tract 
society,  and  numerous  temperance  societies, 
masonic  and  odd  fellows'  lodges,  &c.  The 
public  schools  are  under  the  charge  of  a  super- 
intendent, who  is  appointed  by  the  board  of 
education,  which  consists  of  13  members,  two 
being  elected  from  each  aldermanic  district. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
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for  the  year  ending  Jnno  30,  1873,  there  were 
16  aehool  houses  owned  by  the  city  and  5  huild- 
ings  leased,  affording  10,850  seats.  The  schools 
were  dirided  as  follows;  1  normal,  1  high,  15 
grammar,  20  primary  (3  colored),  and  7  even- 
ing. The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5 
to  18)  was  80,758 ;  enrolled  in  day  schools, 
16,762;  average  attendance,  8,320;  nnraber 
of  teachers,  250  (18  males  and  233  females); 
value  of  school  property,  |67i,416  72.  The 
number  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools  was 
2,913 ;  average  attendance,  792.  The  normal 
school  is  held  on  Satnrdays  for  the  instruction 
of  teachers  and  candidates  for  employment  as 
such.  The  espenditnrea,  which  are  met  partly 
by  a  state  and  partly  by  a  city  tas,  were 
$235,142  75,  of  which  $180,446  14  were  for 
salaries.  The  number  of  private  schoob  was 
30  (10  denominational  and  30  secular),  with 
5,S73  pupils.  Since  the  date  of  the  report 
another  school  house  has  been  opened.  There 
are  two  daily  and  three  weekly  (two  German) 
newspapers.  The  post  office  has  two  sub-sta- 
tions. The  number  of  chnrches  is  59,  viz. :  6 
Baptist  (1  Glerman),  3  Congregational,  10 
Episcopal,  2  German  Evangehcal  Lntheran,  14 
Methodist  (1  German  and  2  colored),  6  Presby- 
terian, 2  United  Presbyterian,  8  Eeformed,  8 
Roman  Catholic  (1  German),  and  1  TJniver- 
salist. — Although  the  peninsula  upon  which 
Jersey  City  stands  was  granted  by  letters  patent 
from  Sir  William  Kieft,  director  general  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  company,  in  the  year  1688, 
it  was  used  for  farming  purposes  solely  for 
more  than  150  years,  and  it  was  not  tiU  the 
beginning  of  the  present  oentnry  that  it  began 
to  be  settled.  In  1803  the  whole  population 
of  the  place,  then  called  Panlus  Hook,  con- 
sisted of  13  persons,  occnpying  but  one  house 
and  out  bnildings.  In  1804  the  "  associates  of 
the  Jersey  company"  were  chartered  by  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey,  and  Iwd  ont  the 
■whole  of  Panlus  Hook  int«  blocks  and  streets. 
In  1820  "the  city  of  Jersey"  was  incorporated 
with  a  board  of  selectmen ;  in  1838  it  was  re- 
incorporated under  the  name  of  "  Jersey  City," 
with  a  mayor  and  common  council. 

JESCSILEH  (Heb.  yeruahalaiin,  possession 
of  peace ;  Gr.  'Iipovaal^/i ;  Lat.  Sierotoh/ma  ; 
Arab,  El-Ehuds,  the  holy,  or  Khuds  esh-Sherif, 
the  noble  sanctuary),  a  city  of  Palestine,  an- 
ciently capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews, 
afterwai-d  of  that  of  Judah,  and  now  the  seat 
of  a  Turkish  pasha.  It  is  the  holy  city  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Christians,  and  one  of  the  three 
holy  cities  of  the  Mohammedans,  ranking  neit 
in  sanctity  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  It  is  sitnated 
in  lat.  81°  46'  N.,  Ion.  35°  14'  E.,  133  m.  S.  S.  W. 
of  Damascus,  33  m.  E.  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
15  m.W.  of  the  Dead  sea;  elevation  above  the 
Mediterranean,  from  about  2,000  to  nearly  2,600 
ft. ;  pop.  about  20,000,  of  whom  6,500  ere  Mo- 
hammedans, 8,000  Jews,  and  6,000  Christians, 
mostly  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  chnrches,  the  re- 
mainder Armenians,  Protestants,  Ahysanians, 
Copts,  and  Syrians.    Jerusalem  is  built  < 


high  plateau  about  3  m.  square,  connected  on 
the  north  with  the  wide  mountain  range  which 
jr.' and  8.  through  Palestine,  and  which 
forms  the  watershed  of  the  country,  so  that 
streams  within  a  mile  of  the  city  wafia  flow  on 
the  one  hand  to  tlie  MediteiTanean  and  on  the 
other  to  the  Dead  sea.  Between  the  plateau 
and  the  mountain  ridge  on  the  north  is  a  low 
depres^on  through  which  small  streams  flow 
during  the  rainy  season.  Ontheother  sides  tlie 
hills  rise  abruptly  higher  than  the  plateau  on 
which  the  city  stands.  The  limestone  of  this 
plateau  is  much  harder  than  tliat  of  tlie  sur- 
rounding hiUs,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  a  high 
polish.    The  color  is  a  pale  yellow,  with  red  or 

Eink  veins.  W.  of  the  city  at  Gihon,  and  on  tlie 
\.  side,  about  1^  m.  from  each  other,  ai'e  two 
fntle  depres^ons,  one  running  8.  E.  and  then 
,  the  oUier  E.  and  then  S.,  gradually  becom- 
ing deeper  till  they  form  two  narrow  ravines 
with  precipitous  sides.  These  are  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  and  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (or  of 
the  Kedron),  which  almost  skirt  the-  city  in 
their  courae,  and  unite  in  the  8.  E.  part,  a  lit- 
tle S.  of  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  near  the  well 
En-rogel.  Athirdravine,theTyrop(eon,  begins 
in  the  city,  and  running  S.  joins  the  other  two 
at  this  point.  The  got^  contiuues  its  course 
S.  E.  till  it  is  lost  in  the  basin  of  the  Dead  sea. 
On  the  east  the  triple-peaked  mount  of  Olives 
rises  abruptly  from  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
On  the  south  the  hill  of  Evil  Counsel  over- 
hangs the  valley  of  Hinnom,  which  separates 
it  from  Zion.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  of  Evil 
Counsel  a  chdn  of  rocks  rises  precipitously 
from  the  valley  to  a  height  of  30  or  40  ft, 
and  ou  the  ridge  is  the  small  fleld  called  Acel- 
dama (field  of  blood),  or  potter's  field.  Fur- 
ther N.  W.,  up  the  valleY  where  it  blends  with 
Gihon,  is  the  lower  pool  of  Gihon,  formed  by 
a  strong  wall  built  across  the  lower  end ;  it  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  Mrhet  ee-Sultan,  pool  of 
the  sultan.  The  wall  being  now  broken,  it  is 
used  by  the  Arabs  as  a  threshing  floor.  The 
course  of  tiiis  valley  N.  and  then  N.  W.  leads 
up  to  the  plateau  on  which  tlie  city  stands. 
On  this  spot,  about  i  m.  from  the  city  walls, 
is  the  upper  pool  of  Gihon,  a  basin  about  350 
ft.  long,  300  ft.  broad,  and  80  ft.  deep.  The 
water  that  accumulates  in  this  pool,  after  set- 
tling, is  conducted  into  the  pool  of  Hezekiah, 
witliin  the  city,  where  it  is  used  for  bathing. 
On  the  sides  of  the  pool  of  Gihon  is  the  Turk- 
ish cemetery,  which,  as  in  other  eastern  cities, 
is  unfenced,  and  presents  a  desolate  appear- 
ance. Immediately  W.  of  this  pool  is  the  hill 
Gareb;  the  valley  (Wady  Haninah)  beyond 
declines  toward  the  Medit«rranean.  E.  of  this 
place,  and  neat  to  the  city,  is  a  magnificent  es- 
tablishment built  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Pales- 
tine commis^on  of  St.  Petersburg,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  emperor  of  Eussia.  It  consists 
of  the  fine  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  two 
large  hospices  for  male  and  female  pilgrims  re- 
spectively, a  house  for  the  missionaries  and 
travellers  of  the  higher  classes,  a  hospital,  and 
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a  residence  for  the  Eusaian  consul.  Near  bj  ia 
another  large  bnUding  for  the  PraBsian  deacon- 
esses' schools.  The  oountr7  around  Jemsalem 
is  rocky  and.not  very  fertile.  The  rocks  almost 
everywhere  crop  out  at  the  surface,  which  in 
many  parts  is  also  thickly  strewn  with  large 
stones,  and  the  whole  re^on  has  a  dreary  and 
harren  aifpect  At  almost  every  siege  the  trees 
were  either  buined  or  cut  down,  and  the  vege 


tation  destroyed.  The  soi!  thus  exposed  was 
gradually  washed  down  into  the  valleys  and 
thence  to  the  plains,  which  to  this  diy  lie  le 
markably  fertile.  Yet  olives  and  ■Fine>i  thrive  on 
the  sides  of  these  mouD tains,  and£e!ds  of  grain 
are  seen  in  the  valleys  and  level  places.— The 
various  parts  of  ancient  Jerusalem  were  at  dif- 
ferent intervals  surrounded  hy  walls.  .  The  first 
old  wall  encircled  Zion  and  a  part  of  Moriah. 
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It  began  S".  W.  of  the  tower  Hippicas,  extend- 
ed to  the  Xystua,  and  terminated  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  temple,  thus  separating  the  upper 
from  the  lower  city.  The  other  part  of  the 
wall,  toward  the  west,  commencing  also  from 
Hippicus,  passed  hy  a  place  called  Bethso  to 
the  gate  of  the  Essenea ;  thence  it  torned  8. 
and  E  taking  in  all  the  south  of  Zion  till  above 
the  pool  (f  biloam  it  then  turned  N.  E.,  by 
the  slope  Ophel,  and 
loined  the  E.  cloister  of 
thetemple.  Thesecond 
wall  began  at  the  gate 
jf  Gennath,  in  the  first 
wall  E.  of  the  tower 
Hippicus,  Advancing 
thence  toward  the  N, 
gate  of  the  city,  it  tam- 
ed b.  E.,  and  termina- 
ted at  the  fort  of  Anto- 
nia  which  flanked  the 
N  W.  angle  of  the  tem- 
ple The  third  wall  be- 
(lan  at  the  tower  nip- 
picas,  extended  N.  W. 
IS  far  as  the  tower 
lacphinus,  then  turn- 
ing E.  passed  by  the 
tomb  of  Helena  on  the 
north  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  finally  turn- 
ed B.,  joining  the  old 
wall  E.  of  the  temple. 
The  present  walls  were 
bailt  by  the  Turkish 
sultan  Solyman  tlie 
Magnificent  in  1536-'9. 
They  are  IS  ft.  thidf 
at  the  base,  and  vaiy 
m  height  with  the  in- 
equalities of  the  ground 
from  35  to  70  ft.  Their 
total  circaitis  about  2J 
m  — The  city  is  irregn- 
lar  m  its  outline,  but 
ipproaches  a  square 
II  hose  foar  sides,  each 
ibout  i  m.  long,  near- 
h  face  the  cardinal 
points.  It  has  at  pres- 
ent five  gates  that  are 
( pen,  two  on  the  south, 
and  one  near  the  cen- 
tre of  each  of  the  oth- 
er sides.  On  the  west 
la  the  Jaffa  gate  (or 
iai  el-Ehalil,  Hebron 
gate),  the  chief  entrance  to  the  city ;  on  the 
north  the  Damaaens  gate  Cbab  el-Amud,  the 
gate  of  the  columns)  on  the  east  St.  Stephen's 
gate,  called  by  the  native  Christians  gate  of  our 
Lady  Mary,  and  by  the  Mohammedans  bah  el- 
Aebat,  gate  of  the  tribes;  on  the  south  Zion 
gate  (Mb  en-naM  Baud,  gate  of  the  prophet 
David),  and  another  obscure  portal,  the  Dung 
gate  (ia6  et-Mag/mribeh,  gate  of  the  Moors), 
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near  the  centre  ot  the  Tyropceon.  The  Golilen 
gate,  on  the  E.  side,  b  now  walled  up  with 
Bolid  masonry,  and  against  it  a  tower  has  been 
erected,  where  a  Mohammedan  soldier  ia  con- 
stantly on  gnard ;  for  the  Turks  have  a  tradi- 
tion liat  the  Ohrietians  will  some  day  enter  by 
this  gate  and  possess  the  city.  Among  the 
ancient  gates  mentioned  in  Scripture  were  the 
gates  of  Ephraim  and  Josbno,  the  horse,  sheep, 
and  fish  gates  (probably  with  adjoining  mar- 
ket places  for  tiie  sale  of  horses,  &c.),  and  the 
old,  fountain,  and  water  gates.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  winding,  dirty,  and  badly  paved;  the 
prineipal  and  broadest  street  is  about  15  ft. 
wide,  and  some  are  only  5  or  6  ft.  The  houses 
are  hiiilt  of  heaTV  masonry  with  thick  walls 
snpporting  arol  ed  roofs  They  have  Jieither 
symmetiy  nor  eleg'mee  but  the  roon  s  are 
generally  lotty  and  well  ventilated  The  houses 
,  ai'ensnallytwoor 
three  stories  high, 
with  a  plain  front 

dowa  in  the  lower 
stories,  and  doo  ■a 
so  low  that  a  per 
son  must  stoop 
in  entering.  The 
roofo  are  terraced 
or  rise  in  domes, 
and  the  apart 
ments  receive 
light  from  nte 
riov  courts,  wh  cl 
in  the  larger 
hoaaes  form  cool 


haviag  been  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah, 
an  altar  was  built,  and  materials  were  collect- 
ed for  the  temple.  The  building  was  erected  by 
Solomon  abont  1012-1005  B.  0.,  its  general  plan 
being  taken  from  the  ancient  tabernacle,  while 
the  dimensions  were  exactly  doubled.  It  was 
120  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  wide,  and  consisted  of 
three  parts,  the  porch,  the  holy  place,  and  the 
holy  of  holies,  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  the 
front  by  small  chambers  arranged  in  three 
stories,  for  the  priests.  The  porch  probably 
rose  in  a  lofty  second  story,  and  its  ceiling 
was  supported  by  two  highly  ornamented  pil-' 
lai's  of  brass.  The  temple  stood  within  courts 
and  cloisters  of  groat  beauty,  and  was  connect- 
ed by  stone  bridges  spanning  the  Tyropceon 
valley  w  th  the  royal  palace  and  the  city  on 
Mt  Zion  It  was  destr  ved  by  Nebuchadnez 
zar  m  586  B  C    and  was  rebuilt  by  Zerub 
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promenades  and 
sometimes  are 
turned  inti  g'»r 
dens,  where  the 
household  spend 
their  leisure  time 
The  principal 
apartments  are  in 
the  upper  story, 
the  lower  being 
occupied  by  lumber  rooms,  kitchens,  stables, 
cisterns,  and  offices.  Some  of  the  houses  are 
three  or  four  centuries  old. — The  city,  as  seen 
from  the  mount  of  Olives,  above  the  an- 
cient Gethsemane,  appears  to  be  a  regular 
inclined  plane,  sloping  gently  and  uniform- 
ly from  W.  to  E.,  or  toward  the  observer, 
and  indented  by  a  slight  depression  or  vale 
running  N.  and  S.,  the  Tyroposon,  which  was 
formerly  a  deep  ravine,  but  was  filled  up  by 
Simon  Maccabteus  when  he  razed  Aera-  The 
elevation  W.  of  the  Tyropceon  is  Zion,  E.  Mo- 
riah  and  Ophel,  N.  Acta,  and  N.  E.  Bezetha. 
The  S.  E.  corner  ia  occupied  by  tho  great 
mosque  and  its  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds 
on  Mt.  Morioh,  comprising  about  one  seventh 
of  the  modem  dty.  This  enclosure  corre- 
sponds, in  part  at  leasts  with  the  ancient  tem- 
ple area.    The  site  was  purchased  by  David, 


(Kubbct  es-Sakhw). 


bahel  about  S20,  but  of  its  restored  charac- 
ter we  have  little  information.  The  temple  of 
Zerubbabel  was  standing  however  in  the  time 
of  Herod,  and  the  restoration  by  that  king  was 
in  two  parts;  the  temple  proper,  which  the 
priests  rebuilt  in  18  months,  not  trusting  the 
work  to  profane  hands,  and  perhaps  only  re- 
pairing the  ancient  building:  and  the  courts 
and  poi'ches  or  cloisters,  which  Herod  greatly 
enlarged,  spending  e^ht  years  in  fitting  them 
for  use,  wnile  the  work  of  completion  con- 
tinued nearly  50  years.  The  facade  of  the 
temple  consisted  of  a  lofty  arch  spanning  the 
entrance.  The  temple  was  surrounded  by  a 
court  about  360  ft.  long  and  370  ft.  wiHe, 
adorned  by  porticoes  and  ten  magnificent 
gates,  one  of  them  probably  the  "gate  called 
Beautiful;"  while  beyond  this  was  an  en- 
closure about  60O  ft.  square,  bounded  by  por- 
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ticoes  surpassinein  size  those  of  any  other  an- 
cient temple.  The  whole  structure  was  of 
white  marble,  the  roofs  lavishly  adorned  with 
gold,  and  the  high  and  massive  walls  of  the  en- 
closure made  it  the  stronghold  of  the  Jews 
during  the  siege  by  Titus.  The  hill  is  now 
covered  with  greensward,  end  planted  sparing- 
ly with  olives,  CJT)''^^®^  fid  other  trees,  and 
is  the  moat  beaoMful  feature  in  the  city. 
About  the  middle  of  this  enclosure  is  a  large 
and  nearly  rectangular  platfoim,  about  10  ft. 
high,  600  ft.  long,  and  from  460  to  500  ft. 
in  width.  On  this  platform  stands  the  grand 
mosque,  Kvibet  es-SaMra,  "  Dome  of  the 
Eock."  The  bidlding  is  an  octagon,  each  side 
of  which  measures  67  ft.  It  is  surmounted  by 
a  light  and  graceful  dome,  terminated  by  a  tall 
crescent.  Its  exterior  walls  are  covered  with 
■ffles  of  white,  blue,  and  yellow  glazed  porce- 
lain, with  intricate  arabesqne  patterns  and  in- 
scriptions. The  lower  parts  of  the  walls  are 
farUier  decorated  with  slabs  of  marble,  few 
corresponding  to  each  other ;  they  are  said  to 
have  been  t^en  from  the  ruins.  Four  doors, 
facing  the  cardinal  points,  lead  to  the  interior, 
which  is  about  150  ft.  in  diameter.  A  corridor 
13  ft.  wide  runs  round,  having  on  its  inner  aide 
8  piers  and  16  marble  and  granite  Corinthian 
columns;  the  columns  do  not  appear  to  oc- 
cupy their  proper  places,  and  the  Arabs  say 
that  they  were  lying  about  among  the  ruins 
■when  the  mosque  was  built.  Within  these  is 
another  corridor  30  ft.  wide,  with  12  larger 
columns  and  4  great  piers,  which  together 
support  the  dome.  Under  this  dome  is  the 
rock,  which  varies  in  height  from  one  foot  to 
five  feet  from  the  surface.  Under  the  rock  is 
a  cave,  partly  excavated,  wlach  is  entered  on 
the  southeast  by  a  flight  of  stairs.  Here  are 
pointed  out  the  alters  of  Solomon,  David, 
Abraham,  and  St;  George.  In  the  centre  of 
this  chamber  isacirculai  slab  of  marble,  which 
on  being  stamped  upon  gives  a  hollow  sound ; 
theMohammedans  call  this  the  "  well  of  souls," 
and  believe  that  the  souls  of  believers  descend 
there  after  death.  Tlie  l^nd  is  that  Moham- 
med, in  his  midnight  visit  to  heaven,  first 
alighted  on  this  rock,  from  which  he  continued 
his  journey,  whereupon  the  rock  raised  itself 
to  follow,  but  was  prevented  by  the  angeJ  Ga- 
briel ;  it  therefore  remained  suspended  in  the 
air.  About  450  ft.  S.  from  the  Sakhra,  in  the 
S.  W.  part  of  the  enclosure,  is  the  mosque  Aksa 
(end  or  extremity,  used  fignratirely,  as  atati 
el-ard.  "  the  ends  of  the  earth  ").  Its  form  is 
that  of  a  basilica  of  seven  aisles;  it  U  273  ft 
Jong  by  184  ft.  wide ;  in  front  there  ia  a  porch 
20  ft.  wide.  The  piers  and  columns  in  the  in- 
terior are  inferior  to  those  in  the  Sakhra.  At 
the  S.  end  is  a  Saracenic  dome  similar  to  the 
Kubbet  es-Sakhra,  but  much  smaller.  To  the 
left,  on  the  east,  a  door  leads  into  a  smaller 
mosque,  said  to  have  been  the  only  one  built 
by  Omar.  In  front  of  the  Aksa  is  a  large 
basin  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle.  The 
water  that  issued  here  was  conducted  from  the 
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pools  of  Solomon,  G  m.  S.'of  the  city;  but  the 
aqueduct  has  lately  been  broken  by  the  Arabs, 
who  supply  the  city  with  water  from  the  welt 
En-rogfy,  near  the  junction  of  the  valleys  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  Hinnom.  The  building  of  the 
two  mosques,  the  Sakhra  and  Aksa,  is  ascribed 
to  Abdclmalek  in  686 ;  but  some  writers  say 
that  the  emperor  Justinian  built  the  Aksa, 
then  the  church  of  St.  Mary.  Between  this 
place  and  the  E.  wall  are  extensive  subteiTanean 
cellars,  called  the  stables  of  Solomon,  nearly 
200  ft.  long  and  100  ft.  wide,  supported  by  col- 
umns about  25  ft.  h^h.  In  the  centre  of  the 
E.  wall  is  the  Porta  Anrea,  a  double  gateway 
(hah  ed-Dahariyeh,  the  Eternal  gate),  amagnifi- 
cent  portal  with  finely  sculptured  arches,  which 
have  been  sadly  defaced  by  travellers  since  the 
mosque  was  opened  to  Christians.  When  the 
crusaders  held  the  city,  a  procession  of  Chris- 
tians bearing  palms  entered  by  this  gate  on 
every  Palm  Sunday.  The  whole  enclosure,  in- 
cluding the  mosques,  is  called  Haram  esh- 
Sherif.  In  this  enclosure  are  immense  tanks, 
calculated  to  hold  nearly  8,000,000  gallons  of 
water,  which,  together  with  the  supply  from 
the  Virgin's  f  onntMn  and  the  cisterns  in  the 
houses,  would  last  during  a  protracted  siege. 
The  actual  spot  where  the  temple  stood  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  The  Porte,  although  it 
has  granted  the  English  engineers  permission 
to  escavate  ai'ound  the  city  and  in  parts  of 
it  where  no  injury  will  be  done  to  the  dwell- 
ings, has  not  been  able  to  overcome  the  super- 
stition and  fanaticism  of  the  natives  so  far  as 
to  allow  them  to  d^  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Haram.    On  the  8.  W.  side  of  the  Haram  a 

Eortion  of  the  temple  wall  is  still  standing, 
aownas  the  Jewish  wiulingplace;  in  this  wall 
are  five  courses  of  large  bevelled  stones  in  a 
very  good  state  ofpreservation.  Here  the  Jews 
assemble  every  Friday  to  lament  the  woes  of 
their  country.  The  pool  of  Bethesda  (now 
BiThet  laraii),  N.  of  the  Haram,  near  St.  Ste- 
phen's gate,  is  a  reservoir  about  360  ft.  long, 
130  ft  broad,  and  75  ft.  deep.^The  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  situated  almost  in  the 
heart  of  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  where  the 
empress  Helena  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
true  cross.  (See  Ceoss,  vol.  v.,  p.  513.)  Con- 
cerning the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  places 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  has  existed  and  ia 
still  kept  op.  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  "Biblical 
Eesearehea,"  arrives  at  the  conclusion  "that 
the  genuineness  of  the  present  wte  of  the  holy 
sepulchre  is  supported  neither  by  well  anthen- 
ticated  historical  facts,  nor  by  prior  tradition, 
nor  by  archteolo^cal  features.  His  main  ar- 
gument to  this  effect  attempts  to  show  by  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem  that  the  present  lo- 
cality of  the  sepulchre  was  within  the  walls  of 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  be  near  the  place  where 
Christ  was  crucified,  which  is  stated  in  the 
Gospel  to  have  been  without  the  gates.  Most 
Protestant  and  a  few  Catholic  investigators 
agree  substantially  with  Dr.  Robinson;  while 
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on  tlio  other  hand  the  great  majority  of  Oath- 
olica  and  some  Protestant  travellers  beUevo  in 
the  genuineness  of  these  remains.  Among 
others,  Mr.  "William  C.  Prime  maintains  the 
authenticity  of  the  sepulchre  on  the  following 
grounds :  "  It  is  not  credible  that  this  locality 
was  forgotten  by  Christians  within  300  years 
after  the  great  events  of  the  craciflsion,  burial, 
and  resurrection.  Critical  scholars  and  learned 
men,  employed  in  investigating  the  topography 
of  the  Holy  Land,  had  no  doubt  of  its  authen- 
ticity in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century ;  no 
one,  so  far  as  we  know,  thought  in  that  age  of 
disputing  the  fact,  but  all  men  acl^nowledged 
its  truth ;  it  is.  not  doubted  by  any  one  that 
this  is  the  locality  in  which  those  learned  men 
pjft  «d  th  confidence  t  havin  been  we  1 
ire  er  ed  from  th  t  t  me  o  tl  a  He  mam 
entrau  *  t  the  cl  u  h  s  on  the  son  h  M 
te  descend  n^  a  broad  flight  of  ude  a  eps, 
a  la  ^e  open  paved  c  urt  is  reached    along 


near  the  entrance,  is  called  the  stone  of  unc- 
tion, and  is  said  to  cover  that  upon  which  Jo- 
seph laid  tbe  body  of  Christ  to  be  anointed  for 
burial.  On  the  east  of  the  stone  is  a  cham- 
ber, the  roof  of  which  forms  the  floor  of  the 
chapel  of  Golgotha ;  this  chamber  baa  on  the 
right  and  left  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  and  Bald- 
win, between  which  the  visitor  passes  to  the 
chapel  of  Adam,  ending  against  the  native 
rock,  in  which  a  hnge  fissure  is  visible,  said  to 
have  been  made  by  the  earthquake  at  the  time 
of  the  crucifixion.  This  rock,  ascending  thi'ough 
the  roof,  is  pointed  out  as  Calvary,  where  Jesus 
was  crucified.  Ascending  a  flight  of  stairs  out- 
side of  the  chapel  of  Adamand  the  chamber  of 
Godfrey  and  Baldwin  the  low  vaulted  chap- 
el of  Golgotha  s  ente  d  At  e  E  n  1  a 
p  a  form  about  10  ft  long  ly  7  ft  broad  and 
n  h  eh  in  the  cent  e  s  an  a  ta  under 
wL  1  IS  a  hole  n  the  marble  slab  on  1  e  floor, 
said  to  be  the  place  where  the  Sav  ou  s  ross 
was  fixed,  and  on  the 
r  ght  and  left  are  s!  on  n 
the  hole  wl  ere  the 
sses  of  the  thie  es 
we  e  placed.  Intl  e  plat- 
form IS  an  ther  open  g 
n  the  narb  e  pa  emen^ 
th  ou  h  whch  s  een 
a    ent   n  the  r 
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whose  sides  are  the  bases  of  a  row  of  col- 
umns, which  probably  once  supported  dois- 
tsrs.  Eeoent  excavations  have  shown  that 
under  this  court  is  a  crypt  with  arches  of 
high  antiquity.  On  the  left  is  the  convent 
and  chapel  of  St.  James ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  is  the  convent  of  Abraham  or  Isaac,  in 
the  place,  the  Greeks  say,  where  Abraham  was 
going  to  sacrifice  his  son.  The  fa{;ade  of  tbe 
cliurch  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  N. 
side  of  the  court.  The  lower  story  has  a  wide 
double  gateway,  with  marble  and  granite  col- 
umns supporting  richly  sculntured  architraves, 
on  which  is  represented  Christ's  triumphant 
entry  into  Jerusalem ;  over  these  are  finely 
carved  arches.  The  eastern  section  has  been 
closed  for  several  centuries ;  it  is  said  to  have 
been  walled  np  by  the  Moslems  to  limit  the 
Christians  to  one  entrance,  where  the  fees 
could  be  collected  by  one  person.  A  large 
polished  B]al>  of  stone  on  the  floor  of  the  church, 


chapel  of 
Adam  tn  tie  rglt 
hand  S  of  tl  e  plat- 
form anothe  d  t  on 
cal  ed  the  liapel  of  the 
e  u  fi\  n  d  to  ha  e 
been  the  i  j  e  w  e  e 
Ch  St  as  naled  to 
the  c  OSS  Tl  3  part 
does  not  stand  on  the 
ock,  but  fo  ms  a  k  d 
f  upper  stor  nh  oh 
s  ac  ounted  fo  ly  ay- 
ing  that  Helena  removed 
the  ground  beneath  it  and  took  it  to  Rome,  so 
that  the  chapel  is  still  on  the  real  site.  Throng 
a  barred  window  in  this  division  another  chapel 
is  seen,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  flight  of 
steps  outside  of  the  church.  Here  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  other  women  stood  watching  the 
crucifixion.  Eetiirning  down  stairs  from  the 
chapel  of  Golgotha,  and  passing  by  the  stone 
of  imetion,  we  enter  the  rotunda,  about  70  ft. 
in  diameter,  surrounded  by  18  massive  piers 
which  support  the  Armenian  church  on  one 
hand  and  the  Latin  galleries  on  the  other ;  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a  large  dome  with  an 
opening  at  the  top.  This  dome  was  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  ruinous  condition,  but  in  1869- 
'70  it  was  repaired  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
French,  Eussian,  and  Turkish  governments. 
This  combined  action  was  a  compromise  reached 
after  long  negotiations,  in  which  the  two  Chris- 
tian powers  strenuoi>s!y  contended  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  the  work,  as  protectors  re- 
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Bpectively  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches  in 
Palestine,  in  order  to  establish  a  oldm  to  es- 
elusive  possession.  Ckinis  thus  oripnafing  in 
the  large  chnrohes  of  Jerusalem,  partitioned 
among  difEerent  sects,  hare  aometimes  resulted 
in  fierce  quarrels,  lawsuits,  and  even  fights,  re- 
quiring the  interference  of  the  Turkish  soldiery. 
The  space  behind  the  piers  was  formerly  open; 
now  it  is  partitioned  off  and  divided  among 
the  various  sects.  In  the  centre  of  the  rotunda 
is  the  holy  aepnlchre.  Above  it  is  a  chapel  28 
ft.  long  and  18  ft.  broad,  bnilt  of  polish^  na- 
tive limestone,  and  surmounted  with  a  small 
dome.  The  facade  is  ornamented  with  several 
twisted  marble  and  limestone  columns,  and  nn- 
merous  silver  and  brass  lamps,  pictui'es,  &c 
On  each  side  of  this  chapel  is  a  small  oircnlar 
aperture,  through  which  the  holy  Are  is  dealt 
out  to  the  pilgrims  by  the  Greek  patriarch 
within.  The  lAapel  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments. The  front  chamber  is  the  "  chapel 
of  the  angel,"  where  the  angel  is  supposed  to 
have  sat  on  the  stone  which  he  rolled  away 
from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre;  in  the  centre 
of  the  apai-tment,  on  a  pedestal,  is  a  fragment 
of  the  stone;  the  other  part  is  said  to  have 
been  placed  by  the  Armenians  in  the  convent 
of  Caiaphas,  just  outside  of  the  Zion  gate.  In 
the  second  chamber,  which  is  entered  by  a  low 
narrow  doorway,  is  the  tomb  of  Christ,  occu- 
pying the  whole  length  and  nearly  half  the 
width  of  the  apartment.  It  is  raised  about 
two  feet  from  toe  floor,  and  covered  with  a 
single  slab  of  marble,  whose  edges  have  been 
worn  off  by  the  kisses  and  embraces  of  the  pil- 
grims who  for  centuries  have  gathered  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Facing  the  chapel 
over  the  sepulchre  is  the  Greek  section  of  the 
church.  It  is  the  nave  of  the  edifice,  but  is 
now  divided  from  the  aisles  by  high  walls,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Greeks  after  the  cm- 
saders  were  expelled  by  Saladin.  This  church 
is  quadrangular,  about  70  ft.  by  40.  At  the 
E.  end  is  the  high  altar,  reached  by  four  steps, 
and  divided  by  a  richly  gilt  screen.  On  the 
right  hand  is  the  Greek  patriarch's  throne.  In 
the  centre  a  small  column  indicates  the  middle 
of  the  earth,  and  Adam's  skull  is  said  to  be 
buried  beneath.  There  are  two  other  side 
doors,  N.  and  8.,  opening  into  the  aisles,  Ee- 
torning  by  the  main  entrance  on  the  west, 
facing  the  sepulchre,  the  visitor  turns  to  the 
right,  paswng  between  the  piers  of  the  rotun- 
da, and  arrives  at  a  circular  marble  pavement, 
where  Mary,  according  to  the  tradition,  stood 
when  she  first  saw  CJuiet  after  his  resurrec' 
tion.  On  the  north,  ascending  a  few  steps,  is 
the  Oatholic  section  of  the  church.  In  this 
place  is  pointed  out  the  pillar  to  which  Christ 
was  bound  when  scourged';  the  pillar  itself 
is  hidden  from  view  by  the  builaing,  but  a 
stjck  with  a  rilver  head  is  thrust  through  an 
iron  grating  in  the  wall ;  the  silver  head,  hav- 
ing touched  the  pUlar,  is  drawn  ontand  kissed. 
In  the  vestry  of  this  chapel  the  sword  of  God- 
frey is  eshibited.    Betuming  and  following 
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the  course  of  the  aisles  beliiud  the  Greek  sec- 
tion, the  visitor,  after  passing  one  or  two  sta- 
tions connected  with  difEerent  events  in  the 
passion  of  Christ,  arrives  at  a  long  flight  of 
stairs  leading  to  Helena's  church,  a  massive  and 
radely  constructed  edifice,  crowned  by  a  dome 
with  windows  to  admit  the  light,  Hei-e  He- 
lena sat  while  search  was  made  for  the  cross. 
At  the  further  end  another  flight  of  stairs  leads 
down  to  the  cave  where  the  cross,  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  the  nails  were  discovered.  It  is  an 
irregular  excavation  in  the  rock ;  at  one  end 
an  altar  marks  the  spot  where  the  true  cross 
lay.  Ascending  again,  and  continuing  his 
course,  the  pilgiim  arrives  at  last  at  the  prin- 
cipal gate  to  the  church,  near  the  stairs  leading 
to  Golgotha,  from  which  he  first  started. 
About  85  yards  beyond  the  E.  door  of  the 
church  of  the  Sepulchre  are  the  ruins  of  the 
hospital  of  the  knights  of  St.  John ;  the  en- 
trance is  by  a  picturesque  Gothic  gateway,  the 
facade  of  which  was  richly  carved  with  his- 
torical and  symbohcal  sculptures,  now  nearly 
defaced  by  curious  tourists.  Beyond  the  gate- 
way is  an  open  court,  part  of  which  was  once 
the  church;  at  the  E.  end  is  the  altar.  A 
stairway  on  the  south  leads  to  a  corridor  sur- 
rounding a  quadrangular  court  The  building 
itseH  is  very  spadons,  but  the  chambers  ana 
halls  have  for  ages  been  filled  with  rubbish, 
and  several  are  in  ruins.  In  1869,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  viat  of  the  crown  prince  of  Prus- 
sia, the  Turkish  sultan  presented  him  with 
these  ruins;  and  tlie  PmsaanB  are  now  clear- 
ing them  out,  and  intend  to  restore  the  churcli 
and  other  parts  of  the  building, — On  the  west 
of  Jei-usalem,  at  the  Jaffa  gate,  is  the  citadel, 
consisting  of  three  high  square  towers,  sepa- 
rated from  the  city  by  a  low  wall  and  from  the 
suburbs  by  a  deep  and  wide  moat.  The  largest 
and  highest  is  called  the  tower  of  David.  The 
lower  part,  rising  in  a  solid  mass,  is  undoubted- 
ly ancient,  and  is  probably  the  remnant  of  the 
tower  HiWeuB,  built  by  Herod,  and  named 
from  his  friend  who  had  fallen  in  the  Pai'thian 
wars.  The  upper  part,  like  the  other  towers, 
is  of  more  modem  construction.  The  battle- 
ments afford  a  view  of  the  whole  city,  the  mount 
of  Olives,  the  Dead  sea,  and  the  mountains  of 
Moflb  beyond.  To  the  nortlieast  lies  the  pool 
of  Hezekiah;  to  the  south  lie  the  gardens  of 
the  Armenian  convent,  in  which  are  the  ruins 
of  the  pool  of  Eathsheba ;  and  to  the  west  the 
Jewish  almshouses,  built  by  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
flore  as  executor  of  his  American  coreligionist 
Jndah  Touro,  who  bequeathed  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  that  purpose.  The  tomb  of  David, 
now  outside  of  the  walls,  S.  of  the  Zion  gate, 
was  formerly  within  the  city ;  the  place  is  kept 
by  the  Mohammedans,  who  have  a  mosque  ovei- 
the  spot.  In  the  large  hall,  the  cienacul-am, 
is  a  stairway  leading  to  the  cave  which  is  said 
to  contain  the  tombs  of  Darid  and  his  succes- 
sors ;  but  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter.  Over 
the  cave  is  a  small  room  with  a  raised  struc- 
ture about  3  ft.  high,  representing  a  Moslem 
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tomb,  covered  with  green  cloth;  tliiaiapoiiited 
out  as  the  spot  under  whicii  the  body  of  David 
lies.  At  tie  foot  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  a 
short  distance  N.  of  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
is  the  traditional  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
first  mentioned  in  the  8th  century.  It  fronts 
upon  a  sunken  court  reached  by  a  short  Hight  of 
steps.  Within  the  door  60  steps  descend  into 
the  chapel,  which  seems  excavated  in  the  rock, 
and  contains  the  tombs  of  Joseph  and  the  pa- 
rents of  Wie  Vii^n,  as  well  aa  the  empty  tomb 
of  the  Vir^n  herself.  About  100  paces  from 
it  is  the  traditional  place  of  the  assumption. 
In  the  city  walls,  a  few  yards  E.  of  the  Da- 
moscns  gate,  is  an  opening  to  an  extensive 
cavern  extending  to  a  considerable  distance 
nnder  the  city,  and  known  as  the  royal  quar- 
ries. Descendina;  8.,  by  a  sloping  hill  formed 
of  accumulated  cfebris,  the  traveller  arrives  at 
the  edge  of  a  large  pit,  into  which  there  is  a 
passage  in  another  part  of  the  cave.  To  the 
left,  through  some  windii^s,  is  an  immense 
hall  escavated  out  of  tJie  rock.  Several  blocks, 
nearly  detached  from  the  rock,  may  be 


T  lOb  of  tliB  VIrem  Mary. 

and  the  marks  of  the  tools  in  the  stone  are 
plainly  distinguishable, —Modem  exploration  of 
Jerusalem  begins  with  the  visit  of  Dr.  Edward 
Eobinaon  in  1838,  which  was  followed  by  his 
second  journey  in  1853.  Dean  Stanley,  in  his 
"Sinai  and  Palestine"  (London,  1855),  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  excavations  in  and 
about  the  city  for  the  acquirement  of  certdn 
knowledge  of  sacred  localities;  but  little  was 
done  till  1864,  when  IBss  Burdett-Ooutts,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  better  water  supply 
(or  the  inhabitants,  gave  f  BOO  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  topographical  survey  of  the  city, 
and  Capt.  Wilson  of  the  British  army  was  de- 
tailed to  conduct  it.  This  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  English  society  entitled  "  The  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,"  which  sent  out  in  1867  a 
party  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Warren, 
E.  E.,  who  remained  in  P^estine  three  years, 
chiefly  occupied  in  and  around  Jerusalem, 
where  several  important  discoveries  have  been 


made.  On  the  8.  E.  side  of  the  city,  where 
the  wall  rises  to  a  height  of  about  60  ft.  from 
the  surface,  a  shaft  was  sunk  and  the  founda- 
tion discovered  at  a  depth  of  73  ft.,  making 
a  total  height  of  nearly  130  ft.  The  masonry 
of  the  lower  part  must  have  belonged  to  the 
original  wall,  the  bevelled  stones  giving  indica- 
tions of  Fhcenioian  workmanship.  On  the  im- 
mense blocks  that  form  the  base -of  the  wall 
several  marks  in  red  paint  were  discovered,  re- 
sembling Phcenictan  characters,  though  no  one 
could  explain  their  meaning ;  it  is  supposed 
that  they  were  made  by  Solomon's  workmen. 
The  w^  extended  further  S.  than  the  pres- 
ent one ;  it  ran  8.  by  Opheh  and  encompassed 
Zion.  At  the  foot  of  Mt,  Moriah,  in  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  is  the  Virgin's  fountain,  an  in- 
termittent spring ;  the  water  flows  out  at  the 
rear  of  the  cave  through  an  aqueduct  excavated 
iuthe  mountain  into  the  pool  of  SUoam.  Above 
this  place,  on  Ophel,  the  engineers  sunk  another 
shaft,  and  discovered  a  Roman  archway  lead- 
ing to  a  small  cave,  at  one  end  of  which  was  a 
pit  subsequently  found  to  be  connected  with 
the  subterranean  aqueduct  between  the  Vir- 
gin 3  fountain  and  tne  pool  of  SUoam.  This 
unportant  discovery  goes  far  to  explain  how 
the  city  endured  sndi  protracted  sieges.  A 
little  S  of  the  Jewish  wailing  place  three  large 
tolic!  forming  a  segment  of  an  arch,  are  seen 
pi  ojei,ting  out  of  the  wall.  Dr.  Robinson  was 
the  first  to  identify  it  as  part  of  the  bridge  that 
was  built  across  the  Tyropceon.  C^t.  Warren 
discovered  the  remiuns  of  the  pier  that  sup- 
ported the  other  end  of  the  arch,  about  40  ft 
beneath  the  surface,  BO  ft.  from  the  wall.  The 
distance  from  the  wall  to  the  steep  sides  of  Zion 
IS  350  ft.,  and  it  is  calculated  that  five  such 
arches  formed  the  bridge.  Further  N".  he 
found  the  ruins  of  another  similar  bridge. 
About  half  a  mile  S.  of  the  well  of  Rogel  is 
a  place  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Almond  spring, 
where  in  winter  the  water  flowed  out;  n 
was  supposed  to  be  an  outlet  to  the  well  of 
Eogel,  through  wliich  the  superfluous  water 
escaped.  The  engineers  dug  here,  and  dis- 
covered a  passage  hewn  in  the  rock,  but  choked 
wiUi  earth  and  stones,  which  theycleai'ed  out; 
it  first  led  H".  for  several  hundred  feet,  then 
took  a  N.  W.  direction,  leaving  E<^1  on  the 
right,  and  at  last  terminated  in  a  ^lall  rock- 
hewn  chamber,  further  than  which  no  passage 
could  be  discovered.  The  party  also  excavated 
another  remarkable  rock-hewn  passage,  lead- 
ing 8.  toward  the  temple  from  the  convent  of 
the  sisters  of  Zion.  Mr.  Schick,  who  discov- 
ered the  well  of  Qihon,  traced  the  aijueduct 
from  the  convent  to  the  N.  part  of  the  dty, 
where  it  is  partially  destroy^  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  diteh  and  the  royal  quarries. — The 
chief  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  Jerusa- 
lem are  Mohammedans.  Christians  hold  sub- 
ordinate offices,  and  sinc«  the  massacre  of  the 
Christians  in  the  Lebanon,  Damascus,  Sidon, 
&c,  in  1860,  they  have  gradually  been  appoint- 
ed to  places  of  trust.    The  United  States,  Rus- 
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sia,  England,  Franc*,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain, 
and  Greece  have  each,  a  consul  resident  here. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  pasha  of  Jerusalem  ex- 
tends northward  to  witliin  15  m,  of  Nablua, 
southward  to  Gaza  and  the  confines  of  Egypt, 
and  eastward  to  the  Jordan.  He  is  appointed  by 
the  Port«,  but  rec^vcB  his  instractions  through 
the  governor  general  of  Syria,  escept  in  cases 
where  despatch  is  necessary.  His  principal  offi- 
cers and  Ihe  vice  governors  of  the  towns  under 
his  jnrisdiction  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
general,  but  are  subject  to  hia  orders,  and  deci- 
sions of  the  courts  in  criminal  cases  are  sent  to 
the  courts  at  Damascus  for  oonfirmatioa.  Most 
of  the  Jewa  now  there  are  of  German  or  Polish 
origin,  and  speak  a  corrupt  German  dialect. 
They  are  called  Ashkenarim,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Sephardim,  consisting  of  Jews 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  oripn,  whose  an- 
cestors were  expelled  from  Spam  and  Portu- 
gal toward  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  and 
who  speak  a  corrupt  Spanish  dialect,  and  of 
Persian  and  other  oriental  Jews.  Between 
these  two  bodies  little  intercourse  exists;  they 
seldom  intermarry,  and  they  pray  in  different 
synagogues.  The  Jewish  community  inhabit 
a  particular  portion  of  the  city;  but  of  late 
years,  in  consequence  of  increasing  numbers, 
they  have  extended  their  quarter  far  into  the 
Mohammedan  part,  and  many  live  in  the  sub- 
urbs. The  Jews'  qnnrter  proper  is  badly  built 
and  filthy,  and  the  people  suffer  much  from 
crowded  dweUii^,  scarcity  of  water,  and  ex- 
treme poverty.  Their  chief  rabbi  is  elected 
for  life,  and  is  recognized  by  the  Sublime 
Porte  in  this  capacity.  He  is  entitled  to  send 
a  delegate  to  act  as  a  member  of  each  local 
court  in  suits  to  which  Jews  who  are  Turkish 
subjects  are  parties.  The  Spanish-Portuguese 
Jews  being  subjects  of  the  Porte,  the  right  of 
election  was  vested  in  them,  and  the  chief 
rabbi  always  was  one  of  the  Sephardim.  To 
this  the  Ashkenazim  objected ;  but  being  un- 
able to  carry  their  point,  they  elected  one  of 
their  own  number  as  their  chirf  rabbi.  Thongh 
not  recognized  by  the  Porte,  he  has  great  in- 
fluence over  the  foreign  Jews.  The  Jews,  in 
diflerenees  among  themselves,  are  governed  by 
their  rabbinical  laws,  preferring  to  abide  by 
tlie  decisions  of  their  rabbis  rather  than  carry 
their  cases  before  gentile  courts.  The  Greek 
Christians  are  Arabs,  Greeks,  and  Syrians, 
and  speak  only  the  Arabic  language,  except 
the  superior  clergy,  who  are  natives  of  Greece 
and  the  archipmgo.  They  have  eight  con- 
vents in  the  city.  The  Greek  patriarch  has 
more  power  and  influence  than  any  of  the 
other  spiritual  chiefs  in  the  city,  and  his  church 
is  the  wealthiest.  He  is  olBcially  recognized 
by  the  Turkish  government  as  the  chief  of  the 
Greek  church  in  Syria,  and  is  entitled  to  send 
representatives  to  act  a^  members  in  the  local 
courts.  Under  him  are  two  classes  of  priests 
besides  the  ordinary  monks.  They  are  th« 
married  clergy,  who  do  not  aspire  to  the  highei 
grades  in  the  church,  and  the  unmarried.    Tlie 
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latter  live  together  in  the  grand  convent,  or 
are  appointed  abbots  and  assistants  to  the 
other  monasterieff  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
patriarch.  The  Latin  Christians,  or  Roman 
Catholics,  who  are  principally  seeedera  from 
the  Greek  church,  also  speak  Arabic.  They 
have  a  patriarch,  who  exercises  spiritual  over- 
sight over  all  the  Catholic  churches  in  Syria, 
but  is  recognized  by  the  Turkish  government 
only  as  a  distinguished  personage,  and  does 
not  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  the  Greek, 
Jewish,  and  Armenian  ^Iritnal  heads,  partly 
in  conseqnence  of  his  beii^  a  foreign  snoject. 
The  right  of  sending  representatives  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  community  is  vested  in  the 
abbot  of  all  the  Catholic  convents  in  the 
country,  who  is  always  an  Italian,  his  vicar  a 
Frenchman,  and  the  treasurer  a  Spaniard,  He 
is  appointed  by  the  pope  every  three  years. 
The  Catholics  at  Jerusalem  have  one  large  con- 
veiit,  that  of  the  Holy  Sariour,  and  two  nnn- 
neries,  that  of  the  order  of  St.  Joseph  or  as- 
ters of  charity,  and  that  of  the  daughters  of 
Zion.  No  m^ea  are  admitted  into  the  latter, 
except  monks  and  priests.  Tftere  are  14  other 
convents  in  Syria,  subject  to  the  abbot  of  this 
principal  one.  The  Armenians  number  about 
200 ;  they  have  one  lat^  convent,  that  of  St, 
James,  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  city, 
and  a  patriarch,  who  is  recognized  in  that  ca- 
pacity by  the  Turkish  government,  and  who 
enjoys  equal  privileges  with  the  Greek  patri- 
arch and  Jewish  chief  rabbi.  The  Protestant 
.popiilation  numbers  about  200.  An  Anglican 
bishop  resides  here,  with  a  diocese  including; 
Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  and 
Abyssinia.  This  bishopric  was  established  in 
1841  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Prussian  and 
British  governments,  and  its  incumbent  is  cho- 
sen alternately  by  the  sovereigns  of  England 
and  Prussia.  Be^dcs  exercising  supervision 
over  a  few  schools,  and  occaaonally  offidating 
in  the  Protestant  churcli,  the  duties  of  the 
bishop  are  almost  nominal,  as  the  work  of 
preaching  and  conducting  the  Protestant  insti- 
tutions is  managed  by  the  missionaries.  The 
Copts,  Abyssinians,  and  Syrians  have  convents 
in  the  city,  and  altogether  amount  to  about 
100  persons.  The  non-Pi-otestant  Cliristians 
at  Jerusalem  are  in  a  measure  dependent  on 
their  convents,  which  allow  them  house  rent 
and  other  gratuities.  As  nearly  every  commu- 
nity carries  on  a  work  of  proselyting,  it  fre- 
qnently  happens  that  these  Christians  embrace 
each  denomination  in  turn,  as  the  chances 
favor.  In  1867  the  pasha  commenced  build- 
ing a  carriage  road  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jaffa,  the  money  for  the  purpose  being  raised 
by  taxation.  For  want  of  proper  engineers 
and  energy  in  the  commissioners,  it  was  imper- 
fectly completed  in  about  18  months,  and  stage 
coaches  carried  paasei^ers  between  Jerusalem 
and  Jaffa.  The  work  was  about  to  be  extended 
when  a  new  governor  was  appointed,  and  it 
was  discontinued.  The  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem get  tlicir  support  mainly  from  the  pil- 
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griras  and  travellers  who  visit  the  city.  Beads, 
crosses,  and  ornaments  are  largely  monufac- 
tured  and  sold  to  strangers.  Quantities  of 
oUve  and  sesame  oil  and  soap  are  ^so  produced 
here,  and  much  is  exported  to  Egypt  and  to 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean ;  grain  and  other 
articles  are  also  exported.  Almost  all  manu- 
factured articles,  as  cloths,  sugars,  candles,  &c., 
are  imported  from  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
many. Petroleum  has  for  several  years  been  in 
great  demand  in  the  markets  of  Palestine,  and 
naa  now  almost  superseded  olive  and  sesame 
oil  for  lighting,  these  being  used  only  for  food 
and  manufacturing  soap.— -The  primitive  name 
of  tTernsaiera  appears  to  have  been  Jebus,  or 
poetically  Salem,  and  its  king  in  tbe  time  of 
Abraham  was  Melchizedek.  When  Abraham 
returned  from  the  slangbter  of  the  kings  who 
bad  made  his  nephew  Lot  prisoner,  tbe  king 
of  Sodom  met  him  in  tlie  valley  of  Shaveh, 
or  the  king's  dale,  now  probably  the  valley  of 
Jehoshapbat;  and  there  ITelcbizedek  brought 
bread  and  wine.  At  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
by  the  Hebrews,  the  tribe  of  Jndah  took  the 
city  and  set  it  on  Are ;  but  the  fortress  prob- 
ably still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites 
for  400  years  longer.  Its  sitnation  among  the 
mountains  almost  in  the  heart  of  his  kingdom 
naturally  excited  in  David  a  desire  to  possess 
it.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  (about  1048 
B.  C.)  he  stormed  the  fortress  of  the  Jebusites, 
Zion,  called  it  the  city  of  David,  and  made  the 
place  the  coital  of  his  Mi^om.  Fromthattime 
It  has  been  called  Jerusalem.  Under  Solomon 
the  temple  was  bnilt  on  Mt.  Moriab,  and  several 

Ealaces  were  erected.  David's  many  conquests, 
is- vast  accumulation  of  treasures  for  the  tem- 
ple, the  magnificent  structure  itself,  and  after- 
ward Solomon's  reputed  wisdom  and  immense 
wealth,  all  tended  to  spread  the  fame  of  the 
city,  and  during  his  reign  it  attained  its  high- 
est degree  of  power.  At  the  accession  of  his 
Bon  Eehoboam  ten  of  the  tribes  seceded  under 
Jeroboam  and  made  Sbeehem,  and  subsequent- 
ly Samaria,  the  capital  of  their  kingdom  of  Is- 
raeh  Jerusalem  then  lost  much  of  its  impor- 
tance, remaining  only  the  capital  of  the  small- 
er, tboudi  more  powerful,  kingdom  of  Judah. 
About  »71  B.  0.  Shishak,  king  of  Egyp*i  ^"^ 
the  city  and  plundered  the  temple  and  palace  of 
their  treasures.  It  was  again  conquered  and 
sacked  by  Joasb,  king  of  Israel,  and  was  after- 
ward beantified  by  Uzziab,  Jotham,  Hezekiah, 
and  Manasseh.  In  the  time  of  Ahaz  the  king 
of  Syria  attacked  Jerusalem,  and  carried  many 
of  the  Jews  captive  to  Damascus,  though  he 
could  not  take  the  city.  Under  Hezekiah  it 
was  besieged  by  Eabshakeh,  the  general  of 
Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  but  it  was  saved 
by  the  sudden  desti-uction  which  overtook 
the  Assyrian  army.  Manasseh's  being  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  seems  to  intimate  that  the 
city  was  taken  by  the  Chaldeans  about  650, 
alliough  the  fact  is  not  expressly  stated  in 
the  Bible.  After  the  death  oC  Josiah  at  the 
battle  of  Mogiddo,  Jerusalem  was  tributary  to 


Pharaoh  N"ecbo,  king  of  Egypt,  for  two  or 
three  years,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Babylonians,  who,  after  repeated  revolts  and 
si^es,  finally  reduced  it  in  588.  (See  Hebhews.) 
On  this  occasion  Nebuchadnezzar  demolished 
the  walls  and  all  the  principal  houses  in  the 
city,  plundered  and  destroyed  the  temple,  and 
carried  away  to  Babylon  all  except  the  poor- 
est citizens.  For  the  nest  50  years  Jerusa- 
lem remained  in  ruins,  till  the  return  of  tbe 
Jews  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  the  conquer- 
or of  Babylon  (538).  This  monarch  issued  a 
proclamation  allowing  the  return  of  the  Jewish 
captives  to  Jerusalem  and  authorizing  them  to 
rebuild  the  temple,  and  enjoined  every  one  to 
contribute  to  and  assist  in  this  work.  A  part 
of  the  captives  returned  under  Zerubbflbel,  and 
rebuilt  the  altar  and  Md  the  foundation  of  the 
second  temple.  But  they  were  interrupted  by 
the  intrigues  of  their  enemies,  who  unceasingly 
wrote  insinuating  letters  to  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  stopping  them. 
The  work  was  renewed  under  Ezra,  who  ob- 
tained a  commission  from  Artaxerxes  (Longi- 
manus).  In  tbe  20th  year  of  bis  reign  (459),  the 
king  commisd-oned  Nehemiah  to  rebuild  the  city 
itself.  This  he  effectually  carried  out  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  his  enemies,  being  himself 
appointed  civil  governor  of  Judea,  and  having 
the  direct  pati-onage  of  the  king,  whose  cup- 
bearer he  was.  Nehemiah  rebuilt  tbe  walls 
on  tbe  ruins  of  the  old  city.  From  this  period 
till  the  Macedonian  invadon  in  383  Jerusalem 
enjoyed  comparalave  peace.  Yielding  to  Alex- 
ander witJiout  resistance,  it  escaped  the  fate 
of  Tyre  and  Gaza.  After  the  death  of  that 
conqneror  and  the  division  of  his  elnpire  among 
his  generals,  Judea  and  its  capital,  lying  be- 
tween tbe  rival  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
were  alternately  seized  by  the  sovereigns  of 
these  two  countries.  Under  the  Ptolemies  Je- 
rusalem flourished  both  as  a  commercial  city- 
and  a  shrine.  It  was  well  adapted  for  trade, 
and  abounded  in  artificers  of  varions  crafts.  Its 
markets  were  well  supplied  by  tbe  Arabs  with 
spices,  gold,  and  precious  stones.  Goods  were 
also  imported  across  tbe  sea,  for  there  were 
good  harbors  at  Gaza,  Joppa,  and  Ptolemais 
(Acre).  It  passed  into  the  power  of  Syria, 
witli  the  rest  of  Judea,  in  198,  and  was  mildly 
ruled  by  Antiochus  the  Great ;  but  the  tyranny 
of  his  son,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  inflicted  on 
it  repeated  massacres,  and  finally  brought  about 
the  victorions  revolt  under  the  Asmoneans. 
Judas  Maccabffius  wrested  Jerusalem  from  his 
enemies,  and  repaired  the  temple  (165),  though 
he  was  unable  to  expel  tbe  garrison  Uiat  had 
been  left  in  the  fortress  of  AcraW.  of  Moriah, 
which  commanded  the  temple,  and  from  which 
the  Syrians  made  annoying  sallies.  Against  it 
he  fortified  Mt.  Zion.  This,  however,  shortly 
after  surrendered  to  Antiochus  T.,  who,  break- 
ii«  the  capitulation,  demolished  the  fort.  Jon- 
athan, the  brother  and  successor  of  Judas,  re- 
built it,  but  equally  failed  in  an  attack  on 
Acra.    His  brother  Simon  reduced  Acra,  do- 
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molished  the  citadel,  and  levelled  the  liill.  Ja 
68  Jernsalem  was  captured  by  Pompej,  who 
intervened  between  the  brothers  Aristobuina 
and  Hjrcaniia,  the  walls  were  demolished,  and 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain.  He 
also  entered  the  temple,  but  did  not  touch  any 
of  the  ti'easures.  It  was  plundered  by  Crassus, 
on  his  way  to  Partliia,  in  54  The  walls  were 
rebuilt  by  Antipater,  who  was  appointed  pro- 
curator of  Judea  by  the  Romans.  In  40  the 
Parthians,  allies  of  Antigonus,  son  of  Aristo- 
bnlus,  sacked  the  city.  Herod,  having  been 
^pointed  king  by  the  Eomau  senate,  besieged 
Jerusalem,  and  took  it  in  S?,  and  the  massacre 
on  this  occasion  was  as  bloody  as  that  by  Pom- 
pey.  Herod  erected  or  enlarged  and  beautified 
the  fortress  of  Antonia ;  he  also  improved  and 
enlarged  the  city,  and  restored  the  temple  on  a 
more  magnificent  scale  than  Solomon's.  Jeru- 
salem appears  now  to  have  reached  the  zenitJt 
of  its  greatness,  thoagh  not  of  its  power,  which 
it  never  recovered  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 
It  is  conjectured  that  the  city  at  this  time  con- 
tained at  least  200,000  inhabitants  in  its  lofty 
and  closely  compacted  dwellings.  This  period 
is  marked  by  tlie  most  memorable  fevents  in 
its  history,  the  ministry  and  crucifision  of 
Christ  About  A.  D.  60  the  Jews,  goaded  to 
despair  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Eomans,  revolt- 
ed, took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  defeated 
a  Eoman  army  commanded  by  Costius  Gallus, 
governor  of  Syria.  This  was  the  banning  of 
the  disastrous  war  which  ended  in  the  com- 
plete destmction  of  Jerusalem.  In  70  Titns, 
after  a  long  and  vigorona  siege,  toot  the  city, 
and  his  soldiery,  maddened  by  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  defenders  and  their  own 
repeated  fruitless  attempts  and  great  losses, 
Spared  neither  age  nor  sex.  Thousands  of 
Jews,  seeing  all  hope  lost,  threw  themselves 
headlong  from  the  towers,  turned  their  swords 
gainst  their  own  broasta,  rushed  into  the 
flames,  or  fell  fighting  the  enemy,  Titus  him- 
self was  unable  to  control  the  rage  of  his 
troops,  and  with  regret  saw  the  temple  de- 
stroyed by  the  flames  and  the  principal  towers 
demolished,  which  he  had  intended  to  preserve 
as  memorials  of  his  own  victories.  According 
to  Josephus,  1,100,000  Jews  perished  in  this 
siege,  and  97,000  were  carried  into  captivity ; 
and  Tacitus  says  that  the  number  besi^ed  in 
the  city,  including  both  sexes  and  every  age, 
amounted  to  600,000 ;  but  a  critical  examina- 
tion easily  proves  hoUi  statements  to  be  great- 
ly exaggerated.  The  walls  were  levellrf,  the 
dwellings  demolished,  the  temple  was  burned, 
and  Mt.  Moriah  literally  ploughed  over.  Sixty 
years  afterward  Hadrian  resolved  to  rebuild 
the  city  and  colonize  it  with  Romans,  But  a 
revolt,  headed  by  Bar-Cokbeba,  for  a  long  time 
delayed  the  realization  of  his  plans.  For  two 
or  three  years  the  insurgents  held  out  in  Jeru- 
salem, but  at  last  the^  were  vanquished,  and 
such  edifices  as  remained  or  had  been  rebuilt 
were  again  demolished  by  the  emperor's  gen- 
eral, Severus.     On  the  ruins  Hadrian  built 


another  city  with  luxurious  palaces,  a  theatre, 
temples,  and  other  public  buUdings.  He  called 
it  .iEUa,  after  bis  family  name  .Mius.  On  the 
site  of  the  Jewish  temple  he  raised  another  to 
Jupiter  Oapitolinus,  from  which  the  city  took 
its  surname  of  Capitolina.  It  is  said  that  he 
erected  a  fane  of  Venus  over  the  sepulchre  Qt 
Christ,  and  Jews  were  forbidden  to  enter  or 
come  within  a,  certain  distance  of  the  city  on 
pain  of  death.  Under  the  Christian  emperoi's 
they  were  permitted  to  enter  once  a  year,  on 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  lament 
over  their  misfortunes.  Fnder  Oonstantine 
the  city  had  already  become  the  place  of  pil- 
grimage of  the  Christian  world.  It  regained 
its  ancient  name,  and  the  emperor  furnished 
new  attractions  by  the  erection  of  a  church 
over  the  place  that  had  been  pointed  out  as  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ,  The  emperor  Julian  not 
omy  allowed  the  Jews  to  retura  to  their  city, 
but  also  made  a  futile  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
temple.  About  530  Justinian  followed  the 
example  of  Constantino  by  building  churches 
and  hospitals  in  the  city.  In  614  Chosroes 
II.  of  Persia  invaded  the  Eoman  empire,  A 
division  of  his  army  marched  into  Palestine, 
and  26,000  Jews  mustered  under  his  banner, 
hoping  to  find  in  him  a  second  Cyrus.  After 
conquerii^  the  northern  parts  of  Palestine, 
the  nnit«d  army  of  Persians  and  Jews  laid  siege 
to  and  captured  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  wredted 
their  vengeance  on  the  Christians  for  all  the  per- 
secutions they  had  sufferedat  their  hands;  20,- 
000  of  them  are  said  to  have  fallen,  tlie  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  burned,  and  the  part 
of  the  reputed  cross  of  Christ  which  was  de- 
posited there  was  carried  to  Persia.  It  was  re- 
covered by  the  emperor  Herachus,  and  replaced 
in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  great 

Somp,  and  the  law  of  Hadrian  forbidding  the 
ews  to  enter  the  city  was  renewed.  In  686  Je-' 
msalem  was  besieged  by  Klialed  and  Abu  Obei- 
dah,  the  generids  of  the  caliph  Omar,  The  siege 
lasted  (our  months,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  a  sortie  or  an  attack.  The  besiegers, 
notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  winter 
and  the  hardships  against  which  they  had  to 
combat,  displayed  great  courage  and  persistence. 
The  patriarch  Sophronius  at  length  resolved  to 
capitulate,  but  insisted  upon  ti'eating  with  the 
caliph  in  person,  hoping  to  gain  from  him 
better  terms  than  he  could  from  his  generals. 
Omar  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  ontakingpos- 
session  of  the  city  treated  the  inhabitants  with 
great  kindness  and  generosity.  In  tbe  latter 
part  of  the  llth  century  Syria  was  invaded  by 
the  Selj'uk  Turks  and  converted  into  a  prov- 
ince of  their  empire.  The  cruelties  which  the 
Christian  pilgrims  suffered  at  the  hands  of  these 
people  roused  the  indignation  of  all  western 
Europe,  and  great  numbers  of  the  chivalry  of 
France  and  England  were  led  by  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  to  recover  the  sepulchre  from  the  in- 
fidels. Jerusalem  was  stormed  and  taken,  July 
15,  1089,  and  the  crusaders,  in  their  zeal  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  Christians,  slew  70,- 
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000  Moalen^.  Godfrey  was  elected  nder  of 
Jemsalem,  and  his  brother  and  successor  as- 
sumed tlie  title  of  king.  In  1187  Saladin,  sul- 
tan of  Egypt:,  marched  against  the  city,  sum- 
moned it  to  surrender,  and  promised  the  in- 
habitants rich  lands  in  Syria;  but  his  pro- 
Eosals  Tero  rejected  with  scorn.  Upon  this 
e  swore  to  avenge  the  Moslem  blood  shed  by 
the  soldiers  of  Godfrey,  and  to  demolish  the 
towers.  The  Christians  resisted  bravely  for 
13  days,  bnt  at  last  were  eonqnered.  Saladin, 
however,  did  not  carry  out  his  threat  of  mas- 
sacre, but  contented  himself  with  expelling 
the  Christians  from  the  city,  granting  them 
40  days  to  remove  their  effects,  and  assisting 
many  of  t}ie  poor  and  helpless  on  their  depart- 
ure. Jerusalem  again  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Franks  by  treaty  in  1229,  was  reta- 
ken by  the  Moslems  in  12S9,  once  more  re- 
stored in  1243,  and  finally  conquered  in  1244 
by  a  horde  of  Kharesmian  Turks,  who  had 
overrun  Asia  Minor.  In  1517  Palestine  was 
conquered  by  Sultan  Selim  I.,  and  since  then 
Jerusalem  has  been  under  the  rule  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  From  1832  to  1840  Palestine 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of 
Egypt,  and  Jerusalem  was  governed  by  his  son 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  Previous  to  the  Egyptian  in- 
Tasion  Palestine  was  distracted  with  anarcliy, 
and  but  nominally  ruled  by  the  Turks.  When 
Ibrahim  Pasha  took  possesion  of  Jerusalem 
his  first  acts  were  to  restore  order  in  the  city 
and  country.  He  did  his  ntmost  to  protect  the 
Christians  and  Jews  against  the  oppressions  of 
the  Moslems,  and  granted  them  many  privi- 
leges. Safety  was  restored,  the  roads  were 
cleared  of  robbers,  and-  commerce  revived. 
(See  Palestine,  and  Hebekwb.) — See  Eohin- 
8on,  "  Biblical  Researches  "  {3  vols.  8to,  Bos- 
ton, 1841),  and  "  Later  Eesearches "  (8vo, 
1856);  Barilett,  "Walks  about  Jerusalem" 
(8vo,  London,  1845);  Fergusson,  "Ancient  To- 
pography of  Jerusalem  "(London,  1847),  "Site 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre"  (1861),  and  "The  Ho- 
ly Sepulchre  and  the  Temple  "  (1865) ;  Pon- 
joulat,  ffiatoire  de  JemsaUm  (2  vols.,  2d  ed,, 
Paris,  1848);  Thrupp,  "Ancient  Jerusalem" 
(Cambridge,  England,  1855);  Barclay,  "The 
City  of  the  Great  King  "  (Philadelphia,  1857) ; 
Tobler,  PlanograpMe  von  Jerusalem  (Gotha, 
1858) ;  Lewin,  "  Jerusalem  to  the  Si^e  by  Ti- 
tus" (London,  1881);  Sepp,  Jervsalem  -und 
daakeiUgeLand(ScbsiSbs.\is6ii,lS^2);  Sandie, 
"HorebandJerusalem "(Edinburgh  1864);  Pi- 
erotti,  "Jerusalem  Esplored,"  translated  from 
the  French  by  T.  G,  Bonney  (London,  1864); 
De  VoguS,  Le  temple  de  Jerusalem  (fo!.,  Paris, 
1864-'a) ;  De  Saulcy,  Yoyam  en.  Terre-SaiaU 
(2  vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1865);  Wilson,  "Ordnance 
Survey  of  Jerusalem"  (3  vols,  fol.,  London, 
186B-'T);  Wilson  and  Warren,  "The  Recov- 
ery of  Jerusalem"  (8vo,  London,  1871;  popu- 
lar edition,  "Our  Work  in  Palestine,"  1878); 
and  Wolff,  Jeru»alem,  nach  eigener  Ansehau- 
■ung  mid  den  neuesten  Fortehungen  geachildert 
(8d   ed.,   inclading    his  latest    investigations. 
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Leipsic,  1872).  See  also  the  works  referred  to 
under  Palkstise. 

JERCSILEH,  JohBDn  Friedrkh  Wilhehn,  a  Ger- 
man theolopan,  born  in  Osnabrtick,  Nov.  22, 
1709,  died  Sept.  2, 1780.  He  was  anointed  in 
1740  preacher  to  Duke  Charles  of  Brunswick, 
and  in  1743  became  tutor  of  the  hereditary 
prince.  In  1752  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
theological  seminary  established  by  the  Protes- 
tants in  the  former  convent  of  Eidagshausen. 
He  declined  the  appointment  of  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Gottingen.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  preachers  of  Germany,  The  suicide 
of  his  son  Karl  Wilhelm  suggested  to  Goethe 
the  catastrophe  of  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werther." 

JEBirSlLEn  CHEBRT,  a  name  given  to  two 
species  of  solanum.  which  are  cultivated  for  the 
ornamental  character  of  their  fruit.  The  old- 
est and  best  known  of  these  is  8.  paeudo-capav- 
cum,  which  was  introduced  into  England  from 
Madeira  in  1596;  it  is  a  half  shrubby  house 
plant,  and  when  property  treated  has  a  hand- 


some rounded  head  upon  a  stalk  1  or  2  ft. 
higli;  it  has  lance-oblong  leaves  and  white 
flowers;  the  small  and  inconspicuous  flowers 
are  succeeded  by  bright  red  berries  about  the 
size  of  cherries,  whlrfi  are  borne  in  great  pro- 
fusion and  render  the  plant  very  ornamental. 
It  is  usuaUy  raised  from  seeds,  but  may  be 
grown  from  cnttii^;  if  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  early  spring  and  the  plants  kept  growing 
rajpidly,  they  will  produce  fruit  the  following 
winter.  It  is  supposed  thatthe  name  Jerusalem 
was  applied  to  this,  as  it  formerly  was  to  other 
plants,  more  to  indicate  its  foreign  origin  than 
with  reference  to  the  country  from  which  it 
came.  The  dwarf  Jerusalem  cherry  is  8.  eap- 
tkaatrum,  which  is  only  about  half  as  tall  as 
the  other,  and  its  berries  are  more  orange  than 
scarlet ;  there  is  a  form  of  this  with  vailegated 
leaves.  In  England  these  plants  are  raised  in 
large  quantities  for  Christmas  and  table  dec- 
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orations.  An  improved  sort  called  S.  hyhri- 
dum-compaetuirt,  very  popular  for  table  deco- 
ration, ia  depicted  above. 

JERTIS,  Cbuleg,  a  British  painter,  bom  in 
Ireland  about  1676,  died  in  London  in  1789, 
He  studied  for  a  short  time  under  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  and  in  Fraoce  and  Italy,  although  de- 
ficient in  the  most  essential  principles  of  art, 
he  aoC[nired  afictitions  reputation;  and  having 
given  drawing  lesaona  to  Pope,  the  poet  dedi- 
cated to  him  an  epistle  full  of  extravagant 
prdsQ.  Horace  Walpole  denoanced  his  inferi- 
ority, hut  Jervas  was  s^  conceited  that  on  coni- 


stai'e."  Lord  Orford  says  that  "the  badness  of 
the  age's  taste  and  the  deai'th  of  good  masters 
placed  Jervas  at  the  head  of  his  profession." 

J£B¥IS,  Sir  John,  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  a  Brit- 
ish admiral,  bom  at  Meaford,  Staffordshire, 
Jan.  9,  1734,  died  March  15,  1833.  He  entered 
the  navy  at  the  age  of  10  years,  and  became 
post  captain  in  17fiO.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  several  naval  engagements,  was  made  0.  B. 
in  1782,  and  during 'the  same  year  sailed  with 
Lord  Howe  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  in 
1787,  and  was  in  parliament  from  1783  until 
the  beginning  of  tne  Trench  revolution,  after 
which  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  and  captured 
Martinique  and  .Guadeloupe.  He  was  appoint- 
ed admiral  of  the  blue,  June  1,  1795,  and  on 
Feb.  14,  1797,  o2  Cape  St.  Vmcent,  defeated 
a  Spanisli  fleet  which  was  nearly  twice  as 
strong  as  hia  own.  Tor  this  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  earl  of  St.  Vincent 
and  Baron  Jervis  of  Meaford,  receiving  a 
pension  of  f  3,000.  He  was  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  from  1801  to  1804. 

JESI,  or  lesl  (anc.  j&ia  or  ,^mm),  a  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  province  and  15  m.  S.  W.  of 
the  city  of  Ancona,  on  the  N.  hank  of  the 
river  Esino  (anc.  ^sis) ;  pop.  about  30,000. 
It  ia  an  episcopal  see,  and  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant towns  of  the  province,  with  manu- 
factures of  woollen  and  silk  goods,  and  with 
increasing  activity  owing  to  tiie  railway  con- 
nection with  Ancona.  Under  the  Romans  it 
was  a  munieipiiim,  and  from  ancient  inscrip- 
tions appears  to  have  been  a  colony.  The 
emperor  Frederick  II.  was  born  here. 

JESI,  SHiiiele,  an  Italiaji  engraver,  born  in 
Milan  about  1789,  died  in  iFlorenee,  Jan.  17, 
1853,  He  was  a  pupil  of  Longhi,  and  first 
brought  himself  into  notice  by  his  engraving 
of  the  Madonna  with  St.  John  and  St.  Stephen, 
from  Fra  Bartolommeo's  picture  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Lucca.  Subsequently  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  works  of  Raphael.  His  portraits 
of  Loo  S.  and  Cardinals  Rossi  and  Ginlio  de' 
Medici,  from  the  ori^nal  in  the  Pitti  palace, 
are  much  admired.  The  latter  is  said  to  have 
occupied  him  five  years. 

JESSAMINE.     See  Jasmine. 

JBSSISIEIE,  a  central  connty  of  Kentucky, 
bounded  S.  hy  Kentucky  river;  area,  160  sq. 
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m. ;  pop.  in  1S70,  8,638,  of  whom  3,439  were 
colored.  It  has  a  somewhat  diversified  sur- 
face, with  a  soil  of  more  than  ordinary  rich- 
ness. The  Kentucky  Centrai  rtulroad  termi- 
nates at  the  county  seat.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  79,662  bushels  of  wheat,  30,176 
of  rye,  409,505  of  Indian  com,  68,740  of  oats, 
13,644  of  potatoes,  14,175  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
78,916  of  butter.  There  were  2,594  horses, 
1,016  mules  and  asses,  1,643  milch  cows,  3,889 
other  cattle,  8,483  sheep,  and  10,160  swine;  3 
manufactories  of  carriages,  1  of  bagging,  and  1 
distillery.    Capital,  Nidiolasville. 

JiSSB,  John  Hraeige,  an  English  author,  born 
about  181B,  died  in  July,  1874.  In  1839-'40 
he  published  "  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Reign  of  Uie  Stuarts"  (4 
vols.  8vo),  which  he  continued  in  his  "Me- 
moirs of  the  Court  of  London  from  the  Eevo- 
lution  in  1688  to  the  Death  of  George  IH." 
(3  vols.,  1843).  He  also  published  "George 
Selwyn  and  his  Contemporaries"  (4  vols,, 
1843) ;  "Memoirs  of  the  Pretendere  and  their 
Adherents"  (3  vols.,  1845);  "Literary  and  His- 
torical Memoirs  of  London  "  (1847),  and  a  sec- 
ond series  under  the  title  "  London  and  its  Ce- 
lebrities "  (1850) ;  "  Richard  III.  and  his  Con- 
temporaries "  (1861),  criticising  the  view  com- 
monly taken  of  the  character  of  Richard ;  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  George  IIL, 
with  Original  Letters  of  the  King  and  other 
UnpubUshed  MSS."  (1867) ;  "London,  its  Cele- 
brated Characters  and  Places  "  (3  vols.,  1870) ; 
and  several  volumes  of  poems, 

JEBSO.    See  Yezo. 

JESSDLHEEE,  a  town  of  British  India,  capital 
of  a  native  state  of  the  same  name,  the  west- 
ernmost of  Eaipootana,  situated  in  a  rocky  dis- 
trict, 190  m.  N.  E.  of  Hydrabad  on  the  Indus; 
pop.  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  40,000,  nearly 
all  Hindoos,  the  ruling  class  being  the  Bhatti 
tribe  of  Rajpoots,  It  is  one  of  the  finest  towns 
in  that  part  of  India,  about  2  m.  in  circuit, 
vrith  gates,  ramparts,  and  bastions,  and  a  lofty 
citadel  enclosing  siz  temples  and  other  remark- 
able buildings,  and  the  palace  of  the  malm  Ra- 
wul,  the  sovereign,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
huge  metal  umbrella.  The  dwelhngs  are  re; 
markably  well  built.  The  most  conspicuous 
building  has  five  stories  of  cut  stone,  and  a 
sixth  of  timber,  surmounted  by  five  cupolas. 
Opium  is  used  to  excess.  There  is  little  trade, 
and  the  fortifications  are  deeajing. 

JEsnxS,  or  SMtttj  ttJtsui  (Span.  Compaflia 
de  Jesus),  ft  reUpons  order  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church.  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  its  founder, 
does  not  appear  to  have  known  that  the  title 
of  "Society  of  Jesus"  had  been  bestowed  in 
the  16th  century  on  an  order  of  chivalry  estab- 
lished by  Pope  Pius  II.,  the  members  of  which 
bound  themselves  by  special  vow  to  fight  un- 
ceasingly against  the  Turks.  This  fact  is  at- 
tested in  a  letter  of  that  pope  dated  Mantua, 
Oct  13, 1459,  and  addressed  to  Charles  VH. 
of  France,  begging  him  to  permit  one  of  his 
nobles  "to  enter  into  the  society  bearing  the 
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name  of  Jesus,  and  which  has  heen  lately 
founded  to  fight  for  the  glory  of  God  agdnst 
the  infidels."  The  efEorta  of  Pius  to  organize 
a  omsade  for  the  rescue  of  Constantinople  hav- 
ing failed,  this  new  order  expired  almost  at 
its  hirth.  The  appellation  Sodetas  Jean  was 
inserted  in  the  Latin  forms  approved  in  1640 
by  Paul  III.  The  word  "Jesnit,"  it  is  said, 
was  first  used  by  Calvin  in  his  "  Institutes ;" 
it  is  found  in  the  register  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  in  1553 ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  never 
used  by  the  companions  themselves.  The  ac- 
tual Ktie  reoeivea  much  opposition  from  the 
Sorbonne  in  France,  and  even  in  Italy,  where 
ffiatus  V.  ordered  Olaudio  de  Acquaviva,  then 
general,  to  discontinue  it.  Bat  Sistus  died  be- 
fore the  order  could  be  executed ;  and  tlie  ti- 
tle was  expressly  approved  by  Grregory  SIV., 
Jnne  28,  1594.  Ignatius  Loyola,  very  soon 
after  his  conversion,  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
body  of  aposttilio  men  specially  devoted  to  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen. 
In  Bis  conception  their  organization  and  spirit 
were  to  partake  somewhat  of  a  military  char- 
acter ;  hence  he  always  used  the  Spanish  word 
oompaMa  in  designating  his  order,  both  before 
it  had  been  canonically  established,  and  in  the 
constitutions  which  he  afterward  drew  up  for 
it.  His  original  purpose,  which  he  never  aban- 
doned, was  to  have  the  headquarters  of  this 
religious  militia  in  Jerusalem.  To  effect  this 
he  visited  that  cjty  as  a  pilgrim  in  1523 ;  but 
the  resident  Pranoiscan  monks  forbade  Ms  re- 
maining there.  Returning  to  Spain  and  be- 
coming conscious  that  he  laioked  the  literary 
culture  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design,  he  set  about  preparing  himself  by  study 
in  the  universities,  and  while  there  collected  a 
small  band  of  young  men  whom  be  formed  by 
ascetic  esercises  to  a  life  of  seK-renouncement 
and  devotion  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  others. 
But  the  peculiarities  of  tlieir  dress  and  manner 
of  Uving,  and  the  disconraes  which  they  ad- 
dressed to  the  people,  excited  the  suspicions 
of  the  inquisitors.  Ignatius  was  repeatedly 
imprisoned  by  the  holy  office,  and  forbidden 
to  discourse  in  public  or  private  on  religions 
subjects.  He  thereupon  separated  himself 
from  his  compauions,  who  never  afterward 
joined  him,  and  went  to  study  in  the  universi- 
ty of  Paris  in  January,  1538.  There  he  soon 
gdned  as  followers  Pierre  Lefftrre,  a  Savoy- 
ard, Francisco  Savior,  Di^o  Laynez,  Alfonso 
Salmeron,  Nicolas  Alfonso  de  Bobadilla,  Span- 
iards, and  Simon  Rodriguez  de  Azevedo,  a 
Portuguese.  When  each  of  these  had  been 
separately  prepared  by  Ignatius  for  adopting  a 
resolution  conformable  to  his  purpose,  he  as- 
sembled them  in  July,  ISai,  and  disclosed  to 
them  his  project  of  going  to  Palestine  in  order 
to  labor  there  for  the  conversion  of  the  Asiatic 

Eopulations.  He  added  that  he  would  "bind 
imself  to  the  death  "  to  any  among  them  who 
wonld  follow  him  thither,  and  that  he  intended 
to  confirm  his  purpose  by  taking  before  them 
all  the  TOWS  of  chastity  and  poverty.     This 


proposal  was  unanimously  adopted;  and  on 
the  morniug  of  Aug.  15  following  Ignatius  and 
his  six  companions  met  in  a  crypt  of  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  des  Martyrs  at  Montroartre.  Le- 
f  6vre,  the  only  priest  among  them,  celebrated 
mass,  and  all,  before  partaking  of  the  commu- 
nion, read  a  written  engagement  by  which  they 
renounced  all  worldly  m^ities  and  possessions, 
bound  themselves  to  the  journey  to  Palestine, 
to  perpetual  chastity  and  poverty,  and  to  re- 
ceive no  stipend  for  their  olerical  functions. 
These  vows  were  renewed  annually  in  the  same 
place  while  they  remained  in  France  to  com- 
plete their  theological  studies  and  receive  their 
degrees.  Three  more  were  added  to  the  little 
bMfcd  before  Ignatius  left  Paris  for  Spiun  in 
March,  1535;  and  when  on  Jan.  6,  153T,  they 
met  in  Venice,  their  number  was  increased  to 
13.  Ignatius  having  incurred  the  resentment 
of  Cardinal  Caraffa,  afterward  Pope  Paul  IV., 
and  not  daring  to  visit  Eome  himself  to  solicit 
the  pope's  consent  to  their  going  to  Palestine 
and  bis  approval  of  their  labors  in  that  coun- 
try, Leffevre  and  the  others  undertook  the 
journey  to  Rome  amid  great  hardships.  They 
were  well  received  by  Paul  HI.,  who,  hearing 
that  they  were  graduates  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  made  them  discuss  theological  questions 
in  his  presence  with  the  most  learned  Italians 
in  Eome.  After  learning  their  manner  of  life, 
he  approved  of  their  project,  gave  them  money 
for  their  espenaes,  and  permission  to  receive 
holy  orders  forthwith.  But,  as  the  war  be- 
tween Venice  and  Turkey  rendered  the  voyt^ 
to  Palestine  imposable,  they  spread  themselves 
throughout  the  peninsula  after  their  ordina- 
tion, Ignatius,  LefSvre,  and  Laynez  going  to 
Eome  in  November,  1587.  He  now  bade  them 
say,  when  asked  who  they  were,  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  eofapagnia  di  OeaH.  The  pope 
appointed  LefSvre  and  Laynez  to  chairs  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Sapienza  at  Eome, 
and  Ignatius  occupied  himself  in  directing  per- 
sons who  wished  to  perform  his  "  Spiritual  Ex- 
ercises." All  of  them  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity of  assembling  and  catechising  the  Ro- 
man children.  In  March,  3538,  aU  the  com- 
panions were  summoned  to  Eome  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deliberating  on  the  erection  of  the 
company  into  a  reli^ous  order.  Bat  a  for- 
midable obstacle  was  rmsed  by  the  renewal, 
before  tJie  inquisitors  of  Venice  and  Rome,  of 
the  charge  of  heresy  formerly  made  against 
Ignatius  in  Spain  and  in  Paris.  He  boldly 
went  himself  to  the  pope,  and  related  to  him 
the  whole  story  of  these  inquisitorial  persecu- 
tions, and  demanded  that  an  ordinary  judge 
should  be  instantly  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  and  decide  without  delay.  To  this 
the  pope  assented,  and  a  solemn  sentence  ac- 
quitting Ignatius  and  his  followers  was  issued 
Nov.  18, 1538.  The  pope,  who  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  service  which  the  associa- 
tion could  render  in  counteracting  the  spirit  of 
Protestantism,  immediately  commanded  schools 
to  be  opened  throughout  the  city  in  which  Ig- 
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natiiis  and  his  associates  might  teach  tlie  ele- 
ments of  Ohristiam  doctrine.  At  the  Bflme  time 
a  fearful  famine  in  Eome  afforded  them  the 
opportunity  of  displaying  their  charity.  The 
pope  Tonld  not  have  hositatfid  to  recognize 
thorn  at  once  as  a  rehgious  order,  had  it  not 
been  that  a  commisaion  appointed  that  very 
year  to  inquire  into  clerical  abnses  and  scandal 
had  presented  to  him  a  report  discountenan 
cing  the  establishment  of  new  religious  ord 
Nevertheless,  Ignatius  and  his  companions  be- 
gan their  deliberations  in  the  feat  days  of  Apn 
1539,  and  a  sketch  of  the  proposed  const 
tions  in  five  chapters  was  subscribed  by  all  n 
May  4,  and  presented  to  the  pope.  The  masti-r 
of  the  sacred  palace  having  reported  favorably 
on  this  sketch,  it  was  approved  oraUy  Sept.  3. 
Meanwhile  these  outlines  were  committed  for 
thorough  examination  to  three  cardinals,  among 
whom  Cardinal  Guidiccioni  was  so  opposed  to 
the  introduotJon  of  new  orders  that  ne  would 
not  at  first  even  read  the  sketch.  At  length 
having  done  so,  be  chan^dhis  mind,  won  over 
his  collea^es  to  his  opinion,  and  the  boll  of 
confirmation,  Regifnini  militantu  eceleiicB,  was 
signed  Sept.  37,  1540,  and  promulgated  in  the 
spring  of  1541.  It  restricted  the  number  of 
"  professed  "  members  to  60 ;  hut  this  restric- 
tion was  removed,  March  14, 1543.  A  written 
promise  of  entering  the  company  after  its  con- 
firmation by  the  pope  had  been  signed  by  11 
of  the  members,  including  Ignatius,  on  April 
15, 1.639.  After  their  deliberations  closed  on 
May  4,  most  of  them  wei'e  sent  by  the  pope 
on  various  missions.  Oodure,  LaJay,  Ignatius, 
and  Francis  Xavier  remained  in  Eome,  Xavier 


15, 1540,  Ignatius  informed  Xavier  that  he  was 
to  leave  Rome  the  nest  day  for  Lisbon  and  the 
East  Indies.  At  the  same  time  the  pope  des- 
tined others  for  Ireland  in  order  to  connteract 
there  the  measures  of  Henry  VIII.  At  the 
Easter  of  1541  Ignatius  was  unanimously  choseu 
general,  those  absent  from  Borne  sending  their 
votes  in  writing,  Mid  be  entered  on  the  office 
April  13.  In  conformity  with  the  will  of  the 
pope  and  the  wish  of  his  companions,  he  now 
began  to  draw  np  constitutions  for  the  new 
order.  He  had  read  previously  the  lives  of  the 
fonnders  of  religious  ordeiB,  as  well  as  the  rules 
which  they  had  framed  for  their  followers ;  but 
while  engaged  in  framing  the  constitutions  of 
the  aoeiaty,  be  shut  himself  up,  with  no  hooks 
near  him  save  the  Bible  and  the  "Imitation  of 
Christ,"  preparing  himself  before  he  wrote  by 
prayer  and  meditation,  then  placing  what  he 
had  written  upon  the  altar  during  mass,  and 
only  consulting  with  the  other  fathers  when  he 
had  well  considered  each  matter  himself  and 
eome  to  some  decision.  These  constitutions, 
drawn  up  in  Spanish,  and  translated  into  Latin 
under  the  eyes  of  Ignatius,  received  high  praise 
from  Cardinal  Richelieu.  They  are  now  ac- 
cesaitile  to  all  (Tnatitutum  Soeietatis  Jetu,  2 
vols.,  Avignon,  ISST-'SS,  a  reprint  from  the 
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official  edition  of  Prague,  2  vols.,  1757).  It 
was  only  in  1560  that  they  were  so  far  complete 
that  Ignatius  could  communicate  them  to  an 
assembly  of  the  professed  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Rome,  including  Laynez  and  Fran- 
cis Borgia.  He  wished  his  work  to  be  suitable 
for  all  without  distinction,  bo  that  the  difference 
n  n     and  nations,  of  manners  and  dis- 

5  should  require  neither  exceptions  nor 

pen        ns.    He  also  submitted  the  constitu- 

n  b    judgment  of  the  absent.     They 

w         xammed  with  the  most  minute  atten- 

n,  and  w  re  only  published  when  every  cor- 
n  addition  suggested  and  deemed  ne- 
i,e,sary  had  been  made.  In  1558  they  were  sent 
upon  trial  to  Spain,  Pori:uga!,  and  other  coun- 
tries, in  order  that  they  should  be  approved  by 
the  whole  body  only  when  found  everywhere 
to  he  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  design  of 
the  society.  This  sanction  of  the  whole  body 
was  not  mven  to  them  till  1558,  after  the 
death  of  Ignatius,  aud  in  the  congregation 
assombJed  to  choose  his  successor.  Tcey  were 
revised  with  the  utmost  care,  and  confemod 
"with  unanimity.  They  were  then  presented  to 
Pope  Paul  IV.,  who  appointed  a  commission 
of  fonr  carding  to  examine  them.  These  ap- 
proved the  constitutions  unanimously,  and  the 
pope  confirmed  them  without  changing  a  single 
word.  Laynez  added  nothing  to  tiiem,  nor  is 
it  on  record  that  he  had  any  more  to  do  with 
the  framing  of  them  than  any  other  of  the 
members  consulted  by  Ignatius. — The  kernel 
or  indestructible  portion  of  these  constitutions 
is  found  in  the  draft  presented  to  Paul  III.  and 
first  approved  by  him.  In  this  it  is  said  that 
"  whoever  wishes  to  enter  the  society  of  Jesus, 
'to  fight  uider  the  standard  of  the  cross  &\A  of 
God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  serve 
the  church  his  spouse  under  his  vicar  the  Ro- 
man pontifl,  must  keep  in  mind  that  this  society 
has  been  established  for  the  defence  and  prop- 
agation of  the  faith,  for  promoting  the  su- 
vation  of  souls,  by  teaching  Christian  doctrine 
and  Christian  life,  by  explaining  the  word  of 
God,  by  giving  the  'Spiritual  Esereises,'  by 
teaching  catechism  to  the  young  and  ignorant, 
by  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and 
especially  the  sacrament  of  penance.  He  must 
keep  also  in  mind  that  its  object  is  to  perfonn 
works  of  mercy,  more  particularly  for  the  sick 
and  the  imprisoned ;  and  all  this  is  to  he  done 
gratuitoi^slr  and  without  any  earthly  compen- 
sation." The  constitutions  are  divided  into  10 
parts.  The  1st  describes  the  qualities  which 
allow  or  forbid  the  admission  to  noviceship; 
the  2d,  the  causes  and  manner  of  rejection; 
the  3d  and  4th  relate  to  health,  devotion,  and 
study ;  the  5th  explains  (he  profession  of  the 
four  TOWS  and  the  inferior  degrees;  the  6th 
and  7th  instruct  the  professed  and  spiritual 
coadjutors  in  their  various  offices;  the  eth  and 
fltb  concern  the  general,  his  election,  authority, 
and  duties;  the  lOth  gives  general  directions 
for  the  conservation  and  increase  of  the  society. 
I  used  in  the  choice 
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of  oandidates  for  membership.  Some  circiiia- 
stances  or  qualities  form  absolute  impediments 
to  admission,  suoh  as  illegitimate  birth  or  in- 
famona  descent,  public  hereay  or  apostasy,  sucli 
crimes  as.  murder  or  enormous  secret  sins,  tke 
brand  of  a  degrading  Judicial  sentence,  matri- 
monial ties,  memberslup  even  for  one  day  in 
another  religious  order,  and  insanity  or  notable 
weakness  of  intellect.  Less  serious  impedi- 
ments, such  as  ill  temper,  obstinacy,  injudicious 
enthuMasm  or  risionary  devotion,  the  bsing 
involved  in  debt,  &c.,  may  be  compensated  by 
other  redeeming  qualities  and  oircurastancea. 
The  first  probation  consists  of  a  period  of  some 
weeks  spent  by  the  candidate  in  b,  house  of  the 
society,  during  which  he  is  ^ven  to  read  the 
Mxamm.  Generale,  taken  from  the  first  part  of 
the  constitutions,  containing  a  series  of  ques- 
tions, which  he  is  required  to  answer  truthfully. 
His  esaminer  ia  bound  to  the  strictest  secrecy 
aa  to  the  answers.  These  questions  involve 
every  possible  impediment  to  his  admission. 
He  is  required  alao  to  declare  if  he  is  perfectly- 
free  is  his  determination  to  enter,  or  if  he  is 
led  to  do  so  by  friendship  for  any  member  of 
the  society.  He  is  finally  aated  if  he  ia  willing 
that  all  letters  written  by  him  or  addressed  to 
him  sliall  be  opened  by  the  superior;  if  he 
consents  that  tie  superior  shall  admonish  him 
of  all  imperfections  and  faults  which  he  may 
remark  in  him,  and  that  his  companions  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  superior;  and,  finally, 
if  he  will  be  content  to  accept  any  grade,  occu- 
pation, or  office  in  the  society  wmch  may  be 
assigned  to  him.  The  candidate,  having  waived 
bis  natural  rights  on  these  points,  is  admitted 
to  his  second  probation  or  noviceship,  which 
lasts  two  years  and  one  day  from  the  date  of 
his  first  entrance.  During  the  first  year  the 
novices  devote  a  full  month  to  the  performance 
of  the  "Spiritual  Exercises,"  which  they  are 
reqnired  to  master  as  an  indispensable  instrn- 
ment  of  future  utility  to  others.  The  whole 
two  years  are  given  up  to  spiritual  things. 
They  teach  the  elements  of  Christian  doctrine 
to  children  and  the  poor,  serve  the  sick  for 
a  month  in  some  hospital,  and  travel  during 
another  month  from  place  to  place  without 
money,  and  subsisting  on  the  charity  received 
by  the  way.  They  have  also  daily  conferences 
or  lessons  on  the  constitutions  and  rules  of  the 
society.  The  severest  scrutiny  is  exercised 
with  regard  to  the  capacity  and  dispositions  of 
each  novice,  and  every  means  is  employed  to 
encourage  him  to  correct  what  is  faulty  and  to 
perfect  what  is  praiseworthy  in  hia  conduct. 
Such  as  are  destined  for  the  priesthood  are 
called  "scholastic  novices;"  the  others,  who 
are  to  be  lay  brothers,  are  not  allowed  to  rise 
any  further  in  secular  knowledge.  They  must 
be  content  with  what  they  already  possess,  and 
apply  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  humility 
and  solid  piety.  At  the  end  of  these  two 
years,  the  novices  pronounce  the  simple  vows 
of  poverty,  ehastify,  and  obedience,  with  a 
formal  promise  to  enter  the  society  at  a  future 


day,  implying  an  engagement  to  accept  readily 
any  degree  which  may  be  given  them  therein. 
Such  as  are  destined  to  study  now  assume  the 
name  of  formed  scholastics  {acholmtid  for- 
matt).  If  they  are  young  enough,  a  space  of 
two  years,  called  jimiorahip  or  Juvenate,  is  spent 
by  them  in  cultivating  Latin  and  Greek  letters 
and  rhetoric ;  then  three  years  are  given  in  a 
scholasticate  to  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
and  the  sciences.  The  professors  in  these 
special  seminaries  are  all  men  who  have  them- 
selves passed  through  the  entire  curriculum  of 
sacred  and  profane  science,  and  have- either 
made  the  profession  of  the  four  vows,  or  are 
destined  to  do  so  in  due  time.  Every  six 
months  the  scholastics  ondergo  a  most  search- 
ing examination  before  four  sworn  examiners, 
who  send  separately  their  sealed  suffrages  to 
the  general  and  the  local  provincial.  At  the 
end  of  the  philosophical  course  the  scholastic 
is  sent  to  teach  in  a  college,  both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  to  apply  his  acquired 
knowledge  and  of  trdninK  him  to  the  science 
of  governing  men.  Should  his  age  permit,  he 
begins  with  the  lowest  grammar  and  leads  his 
scholars  up  to  humanities  and  rhetoric.  This 
is  called  by  the  French  eoun  de  rSgence,  and  is 
followed  by  the  study  of  theology.  Scripture, 
canon  law,  and  church  history,  which  lasts  four 
years.  The  half-yearly  examination  here  be- 
comes still  more  rigorous,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  it  is  increased  in  length  and  severity, 
Shonid  the  candidate  break  down  in  this,  he 
is  not  allowed  to  proceed  in  hia  fourth  year  of 
study.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  scho- 
lasrics  are  rdsed  to  the  priesthood.  The  fourth 
year  closes  with  the  axamai  ad  graduw^  or 
the  examination  which  qnalifles  the  success- 
ful candidate  for  the  profession  of  the  four 
vows,  the  highest  rank  in  the  society.  Three 
months  in  advance  of  the  day  appointed 
for  this,  the  candidate  is  given  a  series  ol 
theses  embracing  the  substance  of  dogmati- 
cal theology,  intellectual  philosophy,  and  the 
natural  sciences.  He  is  freed  from  every  other 
occupation  in  order  thoroughly  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  ordeal.  The  examination  takes 
place  before  a  commission  of  four  examiners 

E resided  over  by  the  rector,  and  lasts  two 
ours,  each  examiner  being  bound  by  his  oath 
to  propound  the  most  searching  questions  and 
formidable  objections  during  half  an  hour. 
The  suffrage,  delivered  sealed  to  the  general 
and  the  provincial,  attests  that  the  "  candidate 
is  (or  is  not)  able  to  teach  the  whole  of  theolo- 
gy, philosophy,  and  the  sciences  in  any  univer- 
sity." This  intellectual  ordeal  is  one  regular 
condition  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  j  re  f eased 
the  other  and  a  more  indispensable  (.oniition 
is  proficiency  in  solid  virtue  as  well  as  m  learn 
ing.  Sometimes  young  men  of  extraordmary 
eloquence  are  allowed,  after  passing  this  last 
examination,  to  spend  two  years  more  in  Bih 
lical  and  patristic  studies.  Generally  hoB 
ever,  they  pass  from  the  theologate  to  what  is 
known  as  the  third  "probation,"  which  is  an 
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entire  year  spent  in  a  special  establishment  and 
under  a  master  thoroughly  versed  in  asceticism 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
society.  Their  exercises  are  suhstantiaDy  those 
of  novic«ship  or  second  probation,  a  full  month 
heing  devoted  to  the  "Spiritual  Exercises,"  an- 
other to  pilgrimage,  and  a  third  to  giving  re- 
treats or  missions.  This  year  St.  Ignatius 
called  the  "school  of  the  heart."  When  the 
special  informations  sent  to  tiio  general  con- 
cerning the  probationists  assare  him  that  they 
possess  that  superiority  in  virtue  and  science 
required  by  the  eoustitntions,  he  awards  them 
their  degree  of  professed  of  the  four  vows. 
Throughout  this  protracted  course  of  studies 
and  probation,  every  precaution  is  taken  that 
the  mind  shall  not  be  diverted  from  the  object 
of  study,  that  the  bodily  health  shall  not  be 
injured  by  intense  mental  application,  and  that 
the  springs  of  piety  in  the  sonl  shall  not  be 
dried  up  by  the  exclusive  culture  of  the  intel- 
lect. The  estaWishmeuts  in  which  the  young 
Jesuits  are  trained  are  allowed  by  Ignatius  to 
receive  endowments,  or  they  are  supported 
by  taxes  levied  on  all  the  houses  of  the  prov- 
ince, or,  in  some  instances,  wealthy  novices  are 
allowed  to  retain  the  possession  of  their  prop- 
erty, but  not  the  disposal  of  their  revenues, 
until  their  studies  and  probation  are  ended, 
and  thus  to  pay  their  own  expenses.  But  in 
no  case  are  they  allowed  to  seek  outside  of  the 
house  for  alms,  or  to  be  turned  away  in  any 
manner  from  their  studies.  The  members  of 
the  society  who  have  taken  their  final  vows,  so- 
eiiformati,  are  distinguished  into  three  classes, 
the  professed,  the  spiritaal  coadjutors,  and  lay 
brothers,  or  temporal  coadjutora.  The  degree 
of  professed  of  three  vows  is  an  honorary  dis- 
tinction bestowed  for  some  signal  service  or 
great  quality  on  priests  who  do  not  possess 
the  regular  theological  or  scienti&e  att^nments 
required  for  the  profession  of  the  four  vows ; 
this  distincUon  enables  its  sabject  to  rank 
with,  the  latter,  but  not  to  hold  the  offices  re- 
served to  them,  such  as  those  of  general,  pro- 
vincial, and  elector  in  a  general  congr^atiou. 
The  "professed  society-'  (eoEietaa  prqfeaaa) 
constitutes  the  core  of  tlie  whole  body ;  the 
coadjutors,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  are 
only  auxiliaries  or  nelpers.  To  the  professed 
society  belong  the  colleges,  seminaries,  houses, 
and  residences  of  the  order,  together  with  all 
other  property  whatsoever,  movable  and  im- 
movable ;  and  it  is  in  its  name  that  this  prop- 
erty is  held  and  administered  by  the  coadjutors. 
In  ordinary  life  the  professed  are  not  distin- 
guished from  the  spiritual  coadjutors, 
latter  are  appointed  in  preference  to  the  g 
emment  of  lay  colleges  and  seminaries,  to 
periorships  in  residences,  &o. ;  while  the  pro- 
fessed are  left  free  to  preach,  or  to  teach  the 
higher  branches  of  sacrod  and  profane  science, 
and  it  is  only  by  ceriain  reserved  occupations 
and  functions  that  their  rank  is  known  to  the 
majority  of  their  brethren. — The  whole  order 
is  Avided  into  assistancies,  of  which  there  are 
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at  present  five,  distributed  according  to  the 
foremost  European  races  or  languages,  namely, 
those  of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  The  original  assistancy  of  Portugal 
has  been  abolished  since  the  total  eatinction 
of  the  society  in  that  country,  and  that  of  Eng- 
land has  been  recently  created.  Each  assis- 
tancy embraces  several  provinces  and  missions. 
A  province  comprises  one  or  more  colleges,  a 
novitiate,  seholitieate,  and  residences  with  a 
stated  number  of  professed.  It  has  a  certain 
autonomy,  and  depends  on  the  general  only  in 
the  measure  prescribed  by  the  constitutions. 
At  the  head  of  the  order  is  a  general  (prapoaitua 
generalia),  who  is  elected  for  life  in  a  general 
ooi^egatlon  composed  of  the  provincials  and 
two  delegates  from  each  province.  They  elect 
at  the  same  time  the  five  assistants  who  form 
his  council,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  and 
an  admonitor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  observe  the 
conduct  and  actions  of  the  general  and  to  ad- 
monish him  when  necessary.  If  they  see  in 
his  conduct  anything  censurable,  they  mast  lay 
their  observations  before  him;  and  in  a  case 
of  great  urgency  or  visible  scandal,  the  assis- 
tants can  summon  without  his  assent  a  general 
congregation,  or  even  depose  bJTn  themselves, 
after  obtaining  by  letter  the  suffrages  of  the 
provinces.  The  power  of  the  general,  so  long 
as  he  acts  Tvithin  the  limits  of  the  constitu- 
tions, is  very  great.  He  appoints  the  provin- 
cials, rectors  of  colleges,  scholasticates,  and 
novitiates,  the  superiors  of  professed  houses 
and  residences,  together  with  the  executive 
officer  in  each  house,  called  minister ;  these  are 
properly  denominated  superiors,  and  have  a 
right  to  command.  The  inferior  officers  are 
nominated  by  the  provincial  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  general.  Every  provincial,  rector, 
and  superior  has  his  council  of  four  consultors 
and  his  admonitor.  The  provincial  is  required 
to  report  every  month  to  the  general;  the  other 
Biiperiors  report  every  three  months.  The  con- 
sultors, both  provincial  and  local,  are  bound  to 
report  separately  at  stated  times.  Every  three 
years  deputies  elected  by  the  provincial  con- 
gregations meet  in  Home  or  wherever  the  gen- 
oral  readea.  They  compose  what  is  called  the 
"  congregation  of  procurators,"  and  one  of 
their  chief  functions  is  to  decide  on  the  neces- 
sity of  convening  a  general  congregation.  They 
also  bear  to  the  general  from  each  province 
a  complete  catalogue  of  its  members,  detailing 
the  conduct  and  capacity  of  each.  In  the  gen- 
eral congregation  resides  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive power.  The  provincial  congregation  is 
composed  of  the  provincial,  rectors,  and  senior 
professed  members.  The  term  of  office  for  all 
superiors  below  the  general  is  three  years. 
Provincials  visit  every  house  in  their  jurisdiction 
once  a  year,  to  see  that  the  constitutions  are 
exactly  observed  by  ail.  During  this  visitation 
r^rous  inquiry  is  made  into  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  each  house.  Every  mem- 
ber, be^nning  with  the  rector  or  superior,  has 
to  render  to  tl)e  provincial  a  fuU  account  of 
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his  conscience,  of  his  temptations  and  trials, 
and  the  difficiilUes  he  meets  with  in  the  per- 
formance of  Lis  Bpeoial  ofBce.  This  "mani- 
featation  of  conscience,"  whether  made  in  sac- 
ramental confession  or  not,  obUgea  the  pro- 
vincial to  the  most  inviolable  secrecy.  He  can 
only  make  of  the  fcaowledge  thus  acquired  the 
use  which  tie  inferior  permits  him.  At  the 
same  time  the  latter  is  informed  of  the  de- 
fects which  have  been  remarked  in  his  conduct. 
This  practice  is  one  of  the  fundamental  points 
or  tvittanUalia  of  the  constitutions,  and  con- 
tributes above  all  others  to  give  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  society  its  extraordinary  power,  as 
well  as  to  make  obedience  easy.  Anotior 
chief  object  of  this  yearly  visitation  is  to  cor- 
rect every  abuse  in  the  matter  of  poverty. 
Obedience  and  dependent  poverty  are  the  two 
mainsprings  of  the  order.  One  of  the  vows 
made  at  the  time  of  the  solemn  profession 
binds  the  professed  to  maintain  the  obligations 
of  poverty  inviolable,  or  to  make  them  more 
rigorous.  The  rectors  and  local  superiors 
yearly  demand  the  same  "  account  of  con- 
science" of  tbeir  subjects;  and  as  aU  who  have 
not  pronounced  their  last  solemn  vows  renew 
their  simjile  vows  twice  a  year,  this  renewal 
affords  a  htting  opportunity  for  repairing  every 
violation  of  religious  poverty.  Before  the 
time  of  Ignatius  one  yeai-'s  novitiate  only  was 
required  before  admission  to  membership  in  a 
religious  order,  and  the  emiasion  of  the  solemn 
Mligiona  vows.  In  his  constitutions,  besides  a 
novitiate  of  two  full  years,  he  demanded  a  fur- 
ther probation  of  several  years  before  any  one 
was  admitted  to  final  membership.  Thus  there 
are  three  kinds  of  vows  made  by  Jesuits  to  the 
society :  the  wmple  vows  made  at  the  end  of 
the  novitiate,  and  renewed  every  six  months, 
but  not  accepted  by  the  society ;  the  sim- 
ple bat  final  vows  made  by  the  coadjutors, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  when,  they  are 
solemnly  admitted  into  the  society,  which  ac- 
cepts them  by  the  hands  of  the  local  superior ; 
and  the  solemn  vows  made  by  the  professed. 
The  fourth  solemn  vow  is  to  the  pope,  and 
binds  the  Jesuit  to  go  wherever  the  former 
may  send  him  for  the  service  of  the  church. 
The  professed,  besides  these  four  which  are 
made  publicly  in  the  church,  pronounce  in  pri- 
vate immediately  afterward  a  formula  oontain- 
ii^  several  simple  vows,  among  them  one 
binding  them  neither  to  seek  nor  to  accept  any 
dignity  or  office  in  the  society  or  in  the  church, 
and  to  denounce  all  of  their  brethren  whom 
they  know  to  be  seeking  them.  The  society 
of  Jesus  never  admitted  a  third  order,  like  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans ;  and  St.  Ignatius 
inflexibly  refused  not  only  to  allow  nana  to 
have  any  fellowship  with  the  society,  but  to 
permit  its  members  to  be  cumbered  with  the 
direction  of  nuns.  There  never  has  been  any 
body  of  men  or  women  directly  or  indirectly 
affiliated  to  the  Jesuits.  The  dress  adopted  by 
St.  Ignatius  and  his  companions  was  that  of  the 
better  class  of  Spanish  secular  priests.    It  con- 


sists in  a  black  cassock  and  cloak,  and  has  been 
somewhat  modified  in  various  provinces.  Two 
popes  (Paul  IV.  and  Kus  V.)  and  one  general 
(Prancis  Borgia)  wished  to  assimilate  the  Jesu- 
its in  some  points  more  to  the  other  reU^ous 
orders,  in  particular  by  introducing  the  ob- 
servance of  the  canoni«ti  hours ;  but  this  was 
soon  given  up,  and  the  whole  energy  of  the 
order  was  directed  to  laboring  in  behalf  of  the 
church  by  means  of  education  and  missions. — 
As  the  "  Spiritual  Exercises  "  of  St.  Ignatius 
moulded  not  only  his  own  reli^ous  character 
and  that  of  his  early  companions,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  society,  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
either  its  constitutions  or  the  private  and  pul)- 
iic  life  of  its  members,  withont  having  some 
conception  of  the  nature  and  aim  of  that  fa- 
mous boot.  It  is  not  a  boot  to  be  merely 
read ;  for  it  contains  only  germs  of  thought, 
and  rude  outlines  of  meditations  on  the  great 
Christian  truths  and  facts  of  gospel  history. 
The  "  exercises  "  conast  in  a  graduated  series 
of  meditations  on  the  creation  and  destiny  of 
man ;  on  the  degradation  and  misery  wrought 
by  ain ;  on  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  children 
of  God  to  their  true  rant  in  Ohriat,  and  the  man- 
ifestation of  tiTie  heroism  in  following  him,  in 
poverty,  toil,  humiliation,  suffering,  and  death. 
The  meditationa  are  intermingled  with  practi- 
cal rules  for  examining  one's  conscience,  for 
the  prudent  use  of  penitential  austerities,  for 
detecting  and  resisting  temptations,  for  discov- 
ering the  action  of  the  good  spirit  on  one's 
soul  from  that  of  the  evil  one,  for  makii^  a 
safe  election  in  determining  one's  calling  in  life, 
for  a  right  distribution  of  aims,  for  modera- 
ting one's  appetite  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
finally  for  conforming  one's  judgment  to  that 
of  the  church.  Tliese  exercises,  when  fully  per- 
formed in  retirement,  last  over  a  month,  and  are 
divided  into  foar  stages  or  "  weeks."  In  the 
first,  the  truth  of  God's  right  over  man's  being, 
faculties,  and  life  is  made  the  foundation  of  an 
the  subsequent  exercises,  and  a  practical  "  in- 
difference" in  the  use  of  all  things,  states,  and 
conditions  of  life  is  inculcated  as  a  necessary 
conclusion  from  the  fact  that  wealth  and  pov- 
erty, health  and  sickness,  are  only  means  to 
an  end,  and  in  themselves  indifferent.  The 
foundation  of  reli^ous  poverty  and  self-re- 
nouncement is  thus  laid  at  the  very  outset. 
Then  come  the  meditations  on  sin  and  its  pun- 
ishments in  time  and  eternity,  terminating  with 
the  contemplation  of  Christ  crucified,  and  the 
mingled  sentiments  of  grief  and  love,  shame 
and  generosity,  inspired  by  the  conacionaDesa 
of  one's  own  guilt  in  presence  of  the  dirine 
victim  of  sin.  Next  comes  the  meditation  of 
Christ  our  king  as  the  model  of  the  generosity 
to  be  thenceforth  displayed  in  serving  God. 
Ignatius  proposes  here  the  conception  formed 
at  Manresa,  when  he  had  renounced  the  secu- 
cular  militia  for  a  life  of  spiritual  chivalry. 
Ohriat  presents  himself  as  a  king  inviting  all 
his  subjects  to  aid  him  in  subjecting  the  whole 
earth  to  God,  asking  none  to  follow  where  he 
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does  not  lead  himaelf,  and  promising  certain 
Tictory  with  a  fellowship  in  glory  after  a  fel- 
lowship in  toil  and  danger.  The  offer  to  fol- 
low Christ,  not  as  the  crowd  may,  hat  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  those  who  shall  wear  his 
livery  and  share  his  poverty  and  privations, 
lays  the  foimdation  of  what  Ignatius  coneeiyes 
to  be  the  apostolic  virtaea.  These  dispositionia 
are  fostered  and  continually  increased  by  the 
meditations  which  follow  on  the  incarnation, 
the  nativity,  the  flight  into  Egypt,  the  private 
life  of  Christ  at  Naaareth,  and  the  labors  of 
his  public  career.  In  the  midst  of  these  medi- 
tations oome  the  exercises  knowii  as  the 
"  three  degrees  of  humility  "  and  the  "  three 
classes  of  men,"  the  whole  drift  of  which  is  ti) 
raise  the  spiritual  enthusiasm  or  generosity  of 
the  soul  to  the  point  of  resolving  to  leave  all 
to  follow  Christ  in  shame  and  snffering,  and 
be  content  only  when  it  has  embraced  what  is 
most  repugnant  to  flesh  and  blood  and  the 
judgment  of  the  world.  This  resolution  is 
still  fnrther  intensified  and  confirmed  by  the 
meditations  on  Christ  crucified  which  ocenpy 
the  third  week'  and  the  meditations  on  the 
reaurreotion  ana  the  life  of  Christ  with  his 
apostles  and  disciples  until  his  ascension  are 
destined  to  set  forth  a  perfect  model  of  the 
sweetness  to  be  enjoyed  in  Christ's  company, 
in  such  a  society  as  Ignatius  contemplated. — 
The  society  spread  with  unparalleled  rapidity, 
so  that  it  was  said  to  have  had  no  period  of 
youth.  At  the  death  of  Ignatius  there  were 
1,000  members  in  13  provinces ;  soon  after  the 
death  of  Acquaviva,  in  1016,  13,000  members 
in  83  provinces;  in  1749,  34  professed  houses, 
669  colleges,  ITS  seminaries,  01  novitiates,  335 
residences,  378  missions  in  Protestant  and  pa- 
gan oonntries,  and  about  33,600  members.  In 
Portugal  it  was  introduced  as  early  as  1640  by 
St.  Francis  Xavier  and  Eodrignez,  who  found 
a  zealous  patron  in  Eing  John  LQ.  Rodriguez 
established  a  college  at  Coimbra,  which  in  1544 
counted  60  members.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  young  noblemen  prayed  for  admission, 
and  thus  the  order  soon  became  influential. 
King  John  appointed  at  the  same  time  two 
Jesuits  to  be  judges  of  the  inquiwtion,  hut  Ig- 
natius forbade  them  to  accept  the  office. 
"For,"  said  he,  "the  society  has  for  its  mis- 
sion the  assistance  of  onr  neighbor  by  preach- 
ing and  the  duties  of  the  confessional;  more- 
over, it  were  undesirable  that  its  members 
had  power  to  punish  heretics  with  death.  On 
the  contrary,  their  duty  is  to  console  with 
priestly  kindness  these  unfortunate  men."  In 
SpMn  the  Jesuits  had  at  iirst  to  overcome  the 
opposition  of  several  bishops,  hut  the  patron- 
age of  Francis  Borgia,  at  that  time  governor  of 
Barcelona,  soon  procured  for  them  a  favorable 
reception  and  a  number  of  bouses  and  colleges, 
and  at  the  university  of  Salamanca  they  receiv- 
ed some  of  the  theological  chairs.  In  France, 
where  they  likewise  appeared  m  early  as  1540, 
they  met  with  a  very  decided  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  parliament,  the  university  of  Paris, 


and  many  bishops.  They  could  not  secure  a 
legal  existence  until  1563,  when  they  were 
recognized  as  "fathers  of  the  coDege  of  Cler- 
mont." The  parliament  at  first  refused  to 
register  the  royal  patent,  but  had  at  length  to 
yield  to  the  order  of  the  king.  They  were  un- 
able, however,  to  overcome  the  opposition  of 
the  parliament  and  tlie  Sorbonne.  When  ChS.- 
tcl,  who  had  studied  in  one  of  their  colleges, 
made  an  attempt  against  the  life  of  Henry  IV., 
they  were  expelled  from  France  by  a  decree  of 
the  parliament  in  1594,  and  P6re  Guignard,  who 
was  accused  of  having  approved  the  attempt  of 
assassination,  was  put  to  death.  Henry  IV. 
himself  recalled  them  in  1608,  and  from  that 
year  they  remdned  in  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  their  property.  They  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  Louis  XIII.,  Cardinal  Eichelien,  and 
Louis  XIT.,  and  were  the  principal  combatants 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Jansenists,  Their 
colleges  were  very  numerous,  and  among  their 
pupils  were  Descartes,  Bossuet,  ComeiDe,  Vol- 
tare,  and  the  astronomer  Lalande.  Two  Jesuits 
were  sent  to  Ireland  as  papal  nuncios  in  the 
reign  of  Ilenry  VIII.  Elizabeth  expelled  them 
from  her  dominions,  and  forbade  them  upon 
penalty  of  death  to  return.     We  find   them, 


of  James  I.,  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  gun- 
powder plot  (1605)  Father  Garnet,  to  whom 
the  plot  had  been  communicated  by  his  subor- 
dinate in  an  "account  of  conscience,"  was  put 
to  death.  In  1678  Titus  Gates  charged  them 
with  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
Charles  U.  and  the  state,  in  consequence  of 
which  six  Jesuits  were  put  to  deatb.  In  spite 
of  several  decrees  agdnst  the  public  exercise 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  in  England  in 
general  and  the  residence  of  Jesuits  in  particu- 
lar, the  society  maintained  itself  there,  although 
it  never  became  very  numerous.  The  Jesuits 
first  appeared  in  Germany  about  1549,  at  the 
instance  of  Duke  William  of  Bavaria  and  of 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria;  Salmeron  and  Peter 
Canisius  being  appointed  professors  of  theology 
in  the  university  of  Ingolstadt,  and  others  at 
Prague.  The  society  received  chairs  in  the  col- 
leges at  Cologne  (1556),  Munich  (1559),  Treves 
(1561),  Augsburg  (1563),  and  several  other 
places.  In  Italy  they  spread  more  rapidly  and 
more  extensively  than  in  any  other  country. 
They  were  banished  from  Venice  in  1606,  and 
the  popes  did  not  succeed  until  1657  in  causing 
their  restoration.  One  of  the  wars  between 
France  and  Charles  V.,  during  which  all  Span- 
iards were  ordered  to  leave  France,  brought 
some  Jesuits  to  the  Netherlands  soon  after  the 
foundation  of  the  society.  They  gained  a  firm 
footing  under  Philip  II.,  although  the  bishops 
showed  them  less  favor  than  in  other  countries. 
In  Transylvania  they  were  favored  by  Prince 
Christopher  Bfithori  and  his  son  and  succes- 
sor Sifflsmund,  but  the  assembly  of  the  states 
compelled  the  latter  prince  iu  1588  to  sign 
a  decree  of  banishment.  They  became  very 
Poland,  which  they  divided  be- 
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fore  the  end  of  the  16th  century  into  twoprov- 
tuoes,  and  where  they  had  houses  and  colleges 
in  20  towns.  In  Sweden  they  made  great  ef- 
forts, nnder  John  III.  and  S^smimd,  to  re- 
store the  sway  of  the  Roman  Oatiohc  church, 
but  the  dethronement  of  Sigiamund  in  ISOi 
destroyed  their  hopes.  In  Russia  favorable 
prospects  seemed  to  open  for  them  with  the 
reign  of  Psendo-Demotrius,  but  the  fall  of  tliia 
prince  involved  that  of  the  Jesuits. — The  mis- 
sionary activity  of  the  Jesuita  among  the  pa^ 
gans  commenced  in  1541,  the  year  aftec  the 
foundation  of  the  order.  Francis  Xavier  sdl- 
ed  in  that  year  to  the  East  Indies,  founded  a 
college  at  Goa,  preached  in  Travancore,  Ma? 
lacca,  Macassar,  the  islands,  and  Japan,  and 
baptized  a  vast  nnmber  of  pagans.  Other 
members  of  the  order  preached  in  Madura, 
Ceylon,  and  many  other  places,  and  the  Chria- 
tian  population  of  their  missiona  in  India  rose 
to  100,000.  Some  members  of  the  society,  ea- 
pecially  Robert  de'  Nobili,  appeared  as  Brah- 
mans,  and  tried  to  excel  the  Hindoo  Brabmans 
as  aagea  and  penitents,  regarding  this  as  the 
most  efficient  means  of  obtaining  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Hindoo  popnlation.  The  mission 
in  Japan  waa  commenced  by  Francis  Xavier 
in  1643 ;  several  princes  were  converted,  and 
some  natives  were  received  into  the  society. 
In  1613  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  had  in  Japan 
two  collegea,  eight  residences,  and  three  pro- 
fessed houses ;  but  the  persecution  which  soon 
after  broke  out  against  the  Catholics  put  an 
end  to  their  eatablishments.  Their  last  member, 
a  native  of  Japan,  was  put  to  death  in  1636. 
Father  Eogeriua  penetrated  into  China  in  1684, 
disguised  as  a  merchant.  Ricci  established  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  best  Chinese  scholars. 
Others  became  the  teachers  and  ministers  of 
several  emperors.  In  1693  they  obtained  a  de- 
cree by  which  Christianity  was  declared  to  be 
a  sacred  law  and  the  missionaries  virtuous  men. 
The  number  of  converts  was  very  large,  and 
amounted  in  the  province  of  Eiangsu  alone  to 
100,000.  But  a  controversy  with  several  other 
orders  on  the  conformity  of  tlie  Jesuits  to  the 
pagan  customs  in  China  and  India  was  decided 
by  the  pope  against  the  Jesuits,  and  proved  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  their  missions 
in  these  countries.  Cochin  China  (1614)  and 
Tonquin  (1627)  became  likewise  missionary 
fields  for  Jesuits ;  the  congregations  in  Tonquin 
in  1640  numbered  100,000  members,  but  they 
were  cruelly  persecuted.  The  most  celebrated 
of  the  Jesuit  missions  was  that  established  in 
Paraguay,  where  they  Christianized  and  civil- 
ized an  Indian  population  of  from  100,000 
to  200,000  Bonis.  With  the  consent  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  they  retained  the  civil  do- 
minion over  the  Indians,  and  their  principles 
of  government  have  been  commended  by  many 
who  in  other  respects  were  their  opponents, 
as  Montesquieu,  Muratori,  and  Southey;  while 
many  of  their  admirers  have  represented  Para- 
guay under  the  sway  of  the  Jesuita  as  more 
free  from  vice  and  corruption  than  any  oth- 


er state  of  modem  times.  The  prosperity  of 
these  misaons  was  interrupted  in  1760,  when 
Spain  ceded  seven  parishes  to  Portugal,  and 
the  Indians,  with  an  army  of  14,000  men,  re- 
sisted the  execution  of  this  project.  After 
some  time,  however,  the  former  state  of  things 
and  the  dominion  of  the  Jesuits  were  restored, 
both  of  which  continued  nntil  the  suppression 
of  the  order  in  Spain.  In  1566  they  were  sent 
to  Florida,  which  in  th«r  following  year  was 
formed  into  a  vice  province  of  the  order,  and 
a  school  for  the  children  of  the  Florida  In- 
dians was  commenced  in  Havana  (1568).  On 
the  invitation  of  a  Vir^nian  chief,  called  by 
the  Spaniards  Don  Luis,  Father  Segura,  the 
vice  provincial,  with  seven  members  of  the  or- 
der and  some  Indian  youths  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  Havana,  undertook  to  establish  a  new 
misMon  on  the  banks  of  the  Chesapeake,  or 
St.  Mary's  bay.  But  the  Indian  proved  to  be 
a  traitor,  and  Father  Segura  with  all  his  com- 
panions except  one  lost  their  lives  (1570). 
This  led  the  Jesuits  to  abandon  Florida  for 
Mexico.  The  first  mission  of  the  Jesuits  in 
CaliEoraia  was  established  by  Father  Eusebius 
Kflhn  or  Kino,  in  1683  ;  gradually  they  found- 
ed 16  missionary  stations,  each  of  which  was 
generally  directed  by  one  missionary.  They 
administered  these  missions  until  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  order  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions. In  1611  the  Jesuits  established  their 
first  mission  in  the  French  possessions  in  Ame- 
rica. This  mission  was  interrupted  for  a  time 
by  the  English,  who  in  1639  took  Quebec  and 
carried  off  the  missionaries;  but  their  work 
was  resumed  m  1633,  and  for  nearly  half  a 
century  they  wrestled  with  paganism  in  the 
northern  wilds.  Quebec  remained  their  cen- 
tre, whence  Jesuit  missionaries  were  sent  far 
and  wide.  The  most  distant  effort  made  by 
the  Jesuits  was  a  mission  in  Arkansas.  When 
Louisiana  was  settied,  Jesuits  were  sent  from_ 
France  to  undertake  misdons  on  the  lower 
Mississippi,  but  theae  missions  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  superior  at  Quebec,  but  to  another 
at  New  Orleans.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
order,  the  Jesuits  recommenced  their  missions 
among  the  Indians  on  the  Missouri  in  1S24 
which  gradually  extended  over  a  number  of 
tribes.  In  1840  the  mission  in  Oregon  was 
commenced  by  Father  de  Smet,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  missionaries  of  tlie  order  in  the 
present  oentnry.  Other  missions  were  estab- 
lished among  the  tribes  near  the  Amazon  river 
in  Brazil  (1548),  Peru  (1587),  Mexico  (1573), 
the  Antilles.  (1700),  Congo  and  Angola,  on 
the  "W.  coast  of  Africa  (1560),  and  Turkey 
(1627J,  where  they  effected  in  particular  the 
submission  of  many  members  of  the  eastern 
churches  to  the  authority  of  the  pope. — To- 
ward the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  prime 
ministers  of  Portugal  (Pomhal),  Spain  (Aran- 
da),  and  France  (Choisenl)  resolved  nearly  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  from  their  countries.  Pombal  was  in- 
censed against  them,   ostensibly  because   he 
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suspected  them  of  having  iuatigated  the  Indi- 
ans in  Paraguay  to  resist  the  osecution  of  the 
treaty  of  cession  above  mentioned.  Soon  after 
an  attempt  waa  made  to  assassinate  Joseph 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  and  seferal  JesuiM, 

Cticulariy  Father  Malagrida,  were  accused  of 
ing  been,  privy  to  l£e  plot.  Pomba)  re- 
quested the  pope  to  take  measures  agunst  the 
Jesuits;  but  as  Clement  XIII.  took  their  de- 
fence, a  royal  edict  of  Sept.  3,  1759,  declared 
the  Jesuits  to  be  traitors,  suppressed  the  order 
in  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  the  other  Portuguese 
colonies,  and  confiscated  its  prcpperty.  All  the 
Jesuits  living  in  Portugal  were  transported  to 
the  Papal  States.  In  France  thej  fell  into  dis- 
favor at  court  when  the  two  fathers  who  were 
the  confessors  of  Louis  XV.  and  Mme.  de  Pom- 
padour refused  to  admit  them  to  the  sacrar 
ments,  unless  the  latter  was  dismissed  from 
court.  Mme.  de  Pompadour  and  Choiaeul  uni- 
ted their  influence  witJi  that  of  the  parliament 
to  suppress  the  order.  At  the  same  time  its 
reputation  among  the  people,  which  had  long 
hrfore  been  injured  by  the  las  contents  of 
some  Jesuit  bodes  of  casuistry,  suffered  great- 
ly in  consequence  of  the  unfortnnate  commer- 
dal  operations  of  Lavalctte,  superior  of  an  es- 
tablishment of  the  order  in  Martinique.  La- 
valette  speculated  largely  in  colonial  produce, 
and,  when  two  of  his  ships  were  taken  by  the 
English,  became  a  bankrupt.  A  firm  in  Kar- 
seilles  brought  a  suit  for  indemnification  against 
the  whole  society,  and  the  inferior  courts  as 
well  as  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  which  the 
Jesuits  applied,  gave  sentence  against  them, 
and  made  them  pay  2,000,000  Uvres  to  the 
plaintiff  and  the  costs.  Louis  SV.,  who  wished 
to  save  the  society,  at  first  yielded  to  the  ur- 
gent calls  for  its  suppression  only  so  far  as  to 
demand  in  Rome  that  the  society  bo  reformed, 
and  that  the  French  Jesuits  be  placed  under  a 
vicar  of  their  own.  To  this  demand  the  gen- 
eral, Eicci,  is  reported  to  ha»e  given  tiie  fa- 
mous response:  Smt  vt  sunt,  ant  non  tint; 
whereupon  the  king  expelled  them  from  France 
in  1764.  Their  expnlsion  from  Spain  was 
eflected  in  176T  by  Aranda,  on  the  charge, 
according  to  some  historians,  that  treasonable 
writings  had  been  discovers  in  one  of  the 
colleges,  which  declared  the  king  a  bastard 
and  not  entitled  to  the  throne.  But  the  true 
reason  is  not  known,  as  the  king  declared 
that  he  kept  the  secret  "locked  up  in  his 
royal  heart."  On  April  2  all  the  Jesuits  of 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies  were  arrested 
at  the  same  hour,  and  shipped  to  the  territory 
of  the  pope,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  general 
of  the  order,  refused  te  receive  them.  At  the 
same  time,  and  in  a  similar  way,  the  order  was 
suppressed  in  Naples,  Parma,  and  Malta.  On 
Deo.  10,  1768,  ail  the  Bourbon  conrts  (France, 
Spain,  Naples,  and  Parma)  demanded  from 
the  pope  its  entire  suppression  for  the  whole 
church.  Shortly  afterward  the  pope  died 
(1769),  and  the  Bonrbon  courts  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  election  of  Clement  XIT.  (Gan- 
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Hi),  who  liad  given  to  tho  minister  of 
Spain  a  written  declaration  that  a  pope,  with- 
out acting  against  tho  canonical  laws,  was  at 
liberty  to  suppress  the  order.  For  four  years 
Clement  SIV.  endeavored  to  put  off  an  event 
from  which  he  feared  the  worst  consequences ; 
but  at  length,  when  also  the  court  of^  Vienna 
consented  to  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits, 
he  issued,  July  31,  1773,  the  famous  brief,  I)o- 
minut  ac  Sedemptor  noster,  by  which  the 
suppression  of  the  society  of  Jesus  in  all  the 
states  of  Christendom  was  declared.  The  brief, 
though  not  signed  or  published  with  the  nsual 
canonical  formalities,  was  quickly  complied 
with;  yet  the  archives  and  treasures  found  in 
searching  their  houses  did  not  equal  in  impor- 
tance and  amount  the  public  anticipation.  The 
ex-Jesuits  had  the  choice  either  to  enter  other 
reUgious  orders  or  to  place  themselves  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  Everywhere, 
except  in  Portugal,  they  received  bh  annuity 
from  the  proceeds  of  their  confiscated  property. 
In  Rome  and  the  Papal  States  tlie  colleges  and 
houses  of  the  suppressed  society  were  intrusted 
to  secular  priests,  who  employed  many  of  the 
former  professors,  and  kept  up  the  method  and 
discipline  of  their  schools.  A  general  resis- 
tance te  the  brief  of  suppression  had  been  ex- 
pected from  the  Jesuits  and  their  many  power- 
ful friends;  and  in  anticipation  of  this,  as 
well  as  te  secure  possession  of  the  large  funds 
supposed  to  be  hoarded  up  in  their  houses  at 
Rome,  the  general,  Lorenzo  Ricci,  was  imprison- 
ed in  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo.  The  members  - 
of  the  order,  however,  submitted  everywhere 
without  hesitation  to  tiie  pontifical  will,  Ricci 
did  nothing  to  incite  resistance,  and  the  mi- 
nutest search  discovered  no  u-easures.  Eicci 
on  his  deathbed,  in  November,  1776,  as  he  was 
about  to  receive  the  sacrament,  read  a  solemn 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  extinct  society, 
affirming  that  the  conduct  of  its  members 
afforded  no  grounds  for  the  suppression,  and 
that  he  had  himself  ^ven  no  reason  for  his 
imprisonment  In  Prussia,  although  they  had 
to  abandon  the  constitution  of  the  order  (1 776), 
the  favor  of  Frederick  11.,  who  esteemed  tbem 
as  teachers,  permitted  them  to  continue  as  an 
organized  society,  under  the  name  of  prieste 
of  the  royd  school  institute ;  but  this  institute 
also  was  abolished  by  Frederick  "William  IL 
In  Russia,  which  with  the  eastern  part  of  Po- 
land had  received  in  1772  several  houses  of 
Jesuits,  they  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  em- 
press Oaihwine  II.,  who  appointed  an  ex-Jesuit 
coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  Mohilev,  and 
sent  him  in  1783  as  her  minister  to  Home. 
He  urged  Pius  VL  to  recognize  the  society  as 
validly  existing  in  Russia,  and  Pins,  moved  by 
the  memoir  presented  to  him  by  Cardinal  Al- 
bani,  as  well  as  by  the  opinion  prevalent  in  the 
college  of  cardimds,  that  the  brief  of  Clement 
XIV.  was  nncanonical,  granted  to  the  Russian 
Jesuits  permission  to  elect  a  vicar  general.  The 
number  of  Jesuits  in  Russia  amounted  at  that 
time  to  178,  and  the  total  nnmber  of  ex-Jeanits 
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was  estimated  at  about  9,000.  Attempts  to 
restore  the  order  under  other  names  were 
made  in  1794,  when  the  ex-Jesuits  De  Broglie 
and  De  Tonmely  founded  the  "  Society  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,"  and  in  1798,  when  Paceanari 
founded  the  "  Society  of  the  Faith  of  Jesus," 
known  aa  pires  de  lafoi.  This  latter  organiza- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  defection  of  its  founler 
maintained  its  existence,  and  its  members  form 
ed  the  nneleus  of  the  restored  society  in  France 
The  prospects  of  restoration  dawned  with  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  VII.  (1800).  Solicited  bv 
Ferdinand  IV.,  ho  authorized  in  1804  the  in 
troduotion  of  the  order  into  the  liingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies;  and  on  Aug.  t,  1814,  he  is 
aned  thebull  of  restoration.  The  vicar  genei'al 
of  Russia,  Brzozowski,  was  recognized  in  Rome 
as  general.  At  his  death  an  attempt  was  made 
to  have  the  constitutions  changed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances  of 
society.  At  the  head  of  the  influential  per- 
sons who  originated  and  actively  favored  this 
scheme  was  Cardinal  della  Gengo,  soon  to  bo 
Pope  Leo  XII.  The  vicar  general  appointed 
to  govern  the  order  dming  the  intenm  was 
drawn  into  the  scheme,  and  despatched  conriers 
with  sealed  orders  to  the  electors  already  on 
their  way  to  Rome,  commanding  them  to  pro- 
ceed no  further  on  their  journey.  The  assis- 
tant of  France,  De  Rozaven,  in  the  name  of  hia 


n  the  deputies  to  hasten  to  Rome, 
fmled  to  be  there  on  the  appointed  day,  and 
■  the  first  act  of  the  congr^ation  was  to  decree 
the  expulsion  of  the  vicar  general  and  his 
associates  in  the  order,  among  whom  was  the 
celebrated  Padre  Ventnra,  afterward  the  un- 
compromising opponent  of  the  Jesuits.  Aloisio 
Fortis  -was  elected  general,  Oct.  18, 1822,  and 
took  np  his  residence  at  the  Gesil  in  Rome. 
Oardind  della  Genga  succeeded  Pius  VII.  Sept. 
28, 1833,  and  his  election  filled  the  Jesuits  with 
alarm;  but  the  new  pope  on  his  way  to  St, 
John  Lateran  descended  from  his  chair  of  state 
in  front  of  the  Gesh,  to  bless  the  general  and 
his  household.  In  1824  the  Jesuits  received  the 
direction  of  the  Roman  college,  and  in  1836, 
underGregoryXVI.,  of  the  collie  of  the  prop- 
aganda. As  no  Jesuits  were  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy chairs  in  the  latter,  and  the  teaching  was 
principally  intrusted  to  their  theolo^cd  op- 
ponents, their  connection  with  it  became  a 
source  of  such  serious  annoyance,  that  Pius 
IX.  in  1850,  at  the  petition  of  Father  Roothaan, 
relieved  them  from  this  charge.  In  Modena, 
Sardinia,  and  Naples  they  were  restored  in 
1815,  and  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  former  property  o£  the 
order,  and  several  new  houses  were  established. 


time)  in  1846.  The  revolution  of  1848  endan- 
gered  their  existence  in  aU  Italy ;  mobs  attack- 
ed their  houses  in  Genoa  and  Naples,  and  they 
were  expelled  from  nearly  every  state, 
from  the  dominions  of  the  pope.    The  gei 


found  for  some  time  a  refuge  in  England. 
They  returned  after  the  success  of  the  counter 
revolution  in  1849  to  most  states,  except  Sar- 
dinia and  Tuscany,  but  were  again  expelled 
by  the  movements  of  1859  from  Lombardy, 
Parma,  Modena,  and  the  legations.  In  Naples 
the  principal  organ  of  the  Jesuits,  the  (Mviltd 
Cattoliea  of  Rome,  was  prohibited  in  1855  for 
having  censured  the  government;  but  in  1858 
they  received  from  the  latter  new  marks  of 
confidence.  In  1860  the  progress  of  Garibaldi 
in  Sicily  and  the  Neapolitan  provinces  was  at- 
tended by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
sequestration  of  their  property.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  the  signal 
tor  the  final  suppression  of  the  order  in  the 
peninsula.  Pius  IX.,  who  was  thought  not 
to  favor  them  in  the  beginning  of  his  pon- 
tificate, gave  them  many  proofs  of  spedal 
affection  after  his  return  from  Gafita.  As 
province  after  province  was  taken  from  him, 
the  Jesuits  were  driven  from  their  houses. 
When  Rome  became  the  capital  of  Italy  in 
1870,  the  Italian  parliament  decreed  the  sup- 
pression of  all  religious  orders  and  corpora- 
tions. The  houses  destined  as  residences  for 
the  heads  of  these  orders  and  their  officers 
were  at  first  reserved  from  the  general  decree ; 
but  in  October,  1873,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
Italian  ininistry,  these  central  residences  were 
suppressed  by  the  legislature,  and  no  Jesuit  at 
present  legally  exists  in  Rome  or  elsewhere  in 
Italy.  In  Portugal,  John  VI.  protested  against 
their  restoration;  Dom  Miguel  admitted  them 
by  a  decree  of  1829,  but  Dom  Pedro  exiled 
them  in  1834,  since  which  time  there  have  been 
no  recognized  communities  of  Jesuits  in  that 
country.  In  Spain,  Ferdinand  VII.,  after  his 
restoration  in  1514^  put  them  in  possession  of 
all  their  former  rights  and  property.  They 
were  banished  again  during  the  revolution  of 
1820,  but  restored  with  Ferdinand  in  1828.  In  - 
1834  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  were  attributed 
to  the  poisoning  of  the  wells  by  the  Jesuits. 
The  populace  in  consequence  broke  into  tiie 

Erofessed  house  and  massacred  the  inmates. 
Q  1885  Queen  Christina  was  comnelled  to  sup- 
press the  order,  and  in  1840  its  last  house,  at 
Loyola  in  Guipfizcoa,  was  dissolved  by  order 
of  the  provincial  regency;  but  in  1844  they 
succeeded  in  establi^ing  themselves  again  in 
the  Spanish  dominions.  They  were  once  more 
banished  by  Espartero  in  1854,  but  were  re- 
called by  O'Donnel!  in  1858,  at  the  instance 
of  the  emperor  and  empress  of  the  French. 
They  were  intrusted  with  several  colleges  and 
seminaries,  among  others  the  univci'sity  of 
Salamanca,  and  with  important  missions  at 
Fernando  Po  and  the  Philippine  islands;  and 
a  wider  scope  was  allowed  to  their  labors  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Their  numbers  increased 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  many  novices  from 
Portugal  hastening  to  join  them.  But  after 
the  revolution  of  1868  they  were  once  more 
banished  from  Spain,  and  allowed  only  a  pre- 
carious existence  in  her  colonies.    In  France, 
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during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles 
X.,  they  obtained  only  toleration,  and  eight  of 
their  colleges,  with  ahont  3,600  pupils,  were 
closed  in  1828  by  order  of  the  government. 
The  revolation  of  July,  1830,  hanished  them 
again  "for  ever"  from  France,  notwithstand- 
ing which  they  were  able  to  maintwn  them- 
selves. In  1845  the  chamber  of  deputies,  with 
only  a  few  dissenting  votes,  requested  the  gov- 
ernment to  have  their  houses  closed ;  hut  no  de- 
cree was  issued  agmnst  them,  and  after  a  brief 
interval  they  resumed  their  labors  everywhere. 
In  1859  they  there  possessed  61  establishments 
in  38  dioceses.  In  1866  they  numbered  in  all 
3,464,  and  in  1873  2,482,  exclnsivo  of  the  mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  mission  of  New  York 
and  Canada,  During  the  second  empire  the 
educational  establishments  of  the  French  Jes- 
uits entered  into  a  successful  competition  with 
the  university  schools.  Their  special  scientific 
school  in  Paris  attained  such  eminence  that 
the  emperor  was  induced  to  give  them  the  old 
eoll^e  St,  element  in  Metz,  where  a  second 
specSl  school  was  established  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  Paris.  At  the  same  time  they  ac- 
cepted from  the  government  the  chaplaincy  of 
the  penal  settlement  of  Cayenne,  where  the 
dreadful  climate  soon  destroyed  upward  of  30 
priests,  and  they  multiplied  their  missionary 
colonies  in  Africa,  Syria,  Madagascar,  India, 
and  China,  In  the  Netherlands  King  William 
I.  permitted  them  to  form  establishments,  and 
after  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland 
they  increased  largely  in  the  former.  The  Bel- 
gian province  rewtoned  648  members  in  1873, 
and  the  province  of  Holland  315.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Austria  admitted  them  into  Galicia, 
which  in  1820  was  made  a  separate  province 
of  the  order.  The  revolution  of  1S48  endan- 
gered their  existence  in  Austria  for  a  short 
time,  but  after  1849  their  establishments  in- 
creased rapidly.  The  government  transferred  to 
them  seven  of  the  state  colleges,  and  intrusted 
to  them  one  chdr  in  the  theological  faculty  of 
Vienna,  and  the  entire  theological  faculty  of  the 
university  of  Innsprnek.  The  Austrian  Jesuits 
at  the  present  time  (July,  1874)  are  threatened 
with  suppression.  The  conversion  of  the  duke 
of  Anhalt-EOthen  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
chnrch  in  1825  was  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a,  mission  of  the  Jesuits  at  Kjithen, 
which  existed  till  1848.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Saaony  they  were  expressly  excluded  from  the 
country  by  a  provision  in  the  constitution  of 
1831.  The  events  of  1848,  which  expelled 
them  from  so  many  countries,  opened  to  them 
a  wide  field  of  action  in  many  of  the  German 
states,  where  they  were  permitted,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  restoration,  to  bold  missions 
for  eight  or  more  days.  Many  of  the  larger 
Protestant  cities,  as  Berlin,  heard  on  this  occa- 
sion the  preaching  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  first 
time.  They  were  allowed  to  settle  in  Prussia, 
and  in  Westphalia  and  the  province  of  the 
Rhine  they  founded  within  a  short  time  a  con- 
wderable  number  of  establishments.    Durii^ 


the  Franco-Prus^an  war  of  1870- '71  the  Jesu- 
its distinguished  themselves  in  the  service  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and  several  of  them 
were  decorated  by  the  emperor  William.  But 
the  active  part  taken  by  the  theologians  of  the 
order  in  advocating  and  promoting  the  dogma 
of  pontifical  Infallibility,  and  the  coaUtion  of 
the  ultramontane  deputies  with  the  separatists 
in  the  Reichstag,  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the 
German  imperial  government,  and  led  finally 
to  their  suppression  and  their  expulsion  from 
the  German  empire  in  1873.  Of  the  two  prov- 
inces of  Germany  and  Galicia,  tlie  former  num- 
bered in  that  year  764,  the  latter  230  members. 
They  were  recalled  to  Switzerland  as  early  as 
1814  by  the  government  of  Valais,  which  also 
pnt  them  in  possession  of  the  former  property 
of  the  order.  In  .1818  they  founded  a  college 
at  Fribourg,  which  soon  became  one  of  the  miKt 
famous  institutions  of  the  order,  and  had  nu- 
merous pupils  (676  in  1846)  from  nearly  every 
country  of  Europe.  The  decision  of  the  ^and 
council  of  Lucerne,  in  1844,  to  call  Jesmts  to 
the  chairs  of  the  theological  school  and  to  one 
of  the  parish  churches  of  the  capital,  greatly  in- 
creased the  excitement  already  existing  against 
them  in  most  of  the  Protestant  cantons.  Sev- 
eral incnraons  were  made  from  other  cantons 
to  overthrow  the  local  government  in  order  to 
expel  the  Jesuits.  They  were  however  un- 
successful, and  strengthened  the  separate  alli- 
ance {Sonderhundj  which  the  government  of 
Lucerne  had  formed  with  sis  other  cantons  for 
the  protection  of  what  they  considered  their 
sovereign  cantonal  rights.  In  1847  the  federal 
diet  demanded  the  dissolution  of  the  Souder- 
bund  and  the  removal  of  the  Jesuits;  the 
seven  cantons  refusing  submission  to  this  de- 
cree, war  ensued,  and  ended  in  breaking  up 
the  alliance  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  have  ever  since  been  forbidden  by  the 
federal  constitution  to  return.  The  Swiss  con- 
stitution, as  revised  in  1874,  rigorously  ex- 
cludes all  religious  corporations  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  republic.  In  England,  a  rich 
Catholic,  Thomas  Weld  of  Lulworth  castle,  in 
1799  gave  to  ex-members  of  the  order  Stony- 
hurst,  which  is  still  their  largest  establish- 
ment in  that  country.  They  conduct  at  pres- 
ent the  colleges  of  Stonyhurst,  near  Whalley, 
Lancashire,  Mount  St.  Mai-y's,  near  Ches- 
terfield, and  Beaumont  Lodge,  near  Windsor, 
besides  the  scholasticate  of  St.  Beuno's  at  St^ 
Asaph.  They  possess  several  other  flourishing 
establishments  in  England  and  Scotiand,  and 
mdntain  missions  in  Guiana  and  Jamaica. 
In  Ireland  they  have,  berfdes  the  well  known 
college  of  Olongowos,  others  at  Tallabeg,  Dub- 
lin, Limerick,  and  Galway,  and  a  novitiate  at 
Miltown  Park,  Donnybrook.  The  Irish  prov- 
ince has  also  missionary  establishments  in  Mel- 
bourne, Australia.  In. Russia,  where  their  col- 
lege of  Polotzk  received  in  1812  the  rank  of  a 
university,  they  lost  the  favor  of  the  emperor 
when  several  young  noblemen,  who  had  been 
their  pupils,  were  received  by  them  into  the 
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Eoman  Catholic  chnrch.  An  imperial  uiaae 
of  Jan.  1,  1316,  ctoaed  their  estahtishments  at 
St.  Peterahurg  and  Moscow;  and  another  of 
March  26,  1820,  suppresaed  the  order  entirely 
in  all  Russia  and  Poland. — The  Jesuits  had  ac- 
companied Lord  Baltimore  when  he  sailed  for 
the  Chesapeake,  and  were  the  first  religions  in- 
Btraetors  of  the  early  Catholic  settlers  of  Ma- 
ryland, as  weU  as  of  the  neighboring  Indian 
tribes.  John  Carroll,  first  archbishop  of  Bal- 
timore, and  some  of  his  American  fellow  coun- 
trymen, were  completing  their  "  third  proba- 
tion "  in  Austria  when  the  brief  of  suppression 
was  issued.  They  hastened  to  America  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  con- 
tinued to  five  iu  community  until  the  restora- 
tion of  the  order.  Since  then  their  progress 
has  been  rapid.  They  are  divided  into  two 
provinces  and  several  important  missions.  The 
parent  province  of  Maryland  has  establish- 
ments in  the  states  of  Masaachasetta,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mainland,  and  Virginia,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia;  the  province  of  Missouri,  found- 
ed by  that  of  Maryland  with  the  help  of  nu- 
merous recruits  from  Belgium  and  Ilolland, 
has  eatahliahments  in  the  dioceses  of  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee.  The 
mission  of  New  York,  originally  founded  by 
the  province  of  France,  but  now  independent, 
embraces  the  whole  state  of  New  York  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  has  three  colleges 
with  a  novitiate,  aevoral  residences,  and  mis- 
sionary establishments  among  the  Indian  tribes 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  mission  of  the  province 
of  Germany,  recently  organized  for  the  benefit 
of  the  German  population,  possesses  several 
houses  in  western  Hew  York  and  Ohio.  The 
New  Orleans  mission,  dependent  on  the  prov- 
ince of  Lyons,  conducts  three  colleges  and  sev- 
eral flourishing  houses  in  the  dioceses  of  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile.  The  province  of  Naples 
has  about  25  missionaries  in  New  Mesico  and 
Colorado,  and  the  province  of  Turin  120  in 
California  and  among  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Their  colleges  in  the  United  States 
are  as  follows :  Boston  college.  South  Boston, 
and  college  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester, 
Mass. ;  of  St.  Francis  Savior,  New  York ;  St. 
John's,  New  York  (Fordham) ;  St.  Joseph's, 
Philadelphia ;  St.  John's,  Frederick,  Md. ;  Loy- 
ola, Baltimore;  Gonzaga,  Washington,  t>.  C. ; 
Georgetown,  D.  C. ;  Spring  Hill,  near  Mobile, 
Ala. ;  St.  Louis  university,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
college  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  New 
Orleans;  St.  Charles's,  Grand  Coteau,  La. ;  St. 
Joseph's,  Bardstown,  Ey. ;  St.  Xavier's,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  St  Ignatius'  college,  San  Francisco ; 
and  Santa  Clara,  Cal.  In  Canada,  the  Jesuits 
conduct  St.  Mary's  college,  Montreal,  founded 
in  1848  ;  and  they  have  recently  petitioned  ttie 
Dominion  parliament  for  a  restoration  to  them 
of  the  estates  owned  by  the  order  before  its 
suppression  in  France  and  her  colonies.  The 
number  of  Jesuits  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  at  the  present  time  (1874)  is  1,062.  In 
Uezico  and  the  states  of  Central  and  South 


America  they  have  sometimes  been  admitted, 
sometimes  again  espelled,  their  fate  being  de- 
pendent on  tiie  success  or  defeat  of  the  several 
political  parties.  They  are  now  entirely  ex- 
pelled from  the  Mexican  and  Colombian  repub- 
lics. The  prosperous  seminaries  which  they 
directed  in  Guatemala  were  suppressed  in  1873, 
and  the  Jesuits  themselves  compelled  to  leave 
the  country.  Missionary  establishments  had 
been  also  opened  a  few  years  ago  in  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  the  province  of  Maranham,  Brazil ; 
but  they  were  suppressed  in  1874.  In  Chili 
and  Paraguay  several  establishments  have  been 
recently  founded,  all  of  which  are  subject  to 
the  same  insecurity.  Jesuits  also  now  labor  as 
missionaries  among  nearly  all  the  non-Chris- 
tian nations  of  the  world,  especially  among  the 
Indiana  of  North  America,  iu  Turkey,  in  India, 
and  China. — The  number  of  Jesuits  distributed 
through  the  five  assistancies  iu  187S  was  as 
follows :  in  the  five  dispersed  provinces  of  the 
Italian  assistancy — Rome  459,  Naples  308,  Si- 
cily 300,  Tm-in  801,  and  Venice  246 ;  in  the 
German  assistancy — Austria  462,  Belgium  643, 
Galicia  330,  Germany  764,  and  Holland  S18 ; 
in  the  French  assistancy  —  Champagne  430, 
misaons  of  New  York  and  Canada  351,  France 
735,  Lyons  733,  Toulouse  596;  in  the  dispersed 
Spanish  assistancy — Aragon  560,  Castile  784, 
Mexico  31 ;  in  the  English  assistancy — England 
888,  Ireland  183,  Maryland  265,  and  Missouri 
355.  Total  number  of  members,  9,366.  Al^ 
tached  to  the  assistancy  of  Italy  are  the  fol- 
lowing missions;  province  of  Rome,  80  mem- 
bers in  Etruria,  jEmilia,  and  Brazil;  province 
of  Naples,  25  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado ; 
Turin,  120  in  California  and  the  Eocky  moun- 
tains; Venice,  40  in  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  and 
Venetia.  German  assistancy:  Austria,  23  in 
South  Australia ;  Belgium,  44  in  Bengal ;  Ger- 
many, 62  in  western  New  York,  &c.,  70  in 
Bombay,  31  in  Brazil,  and  15  in  Java.  French 
assistancy ;  Champagne,  31  in  northern  China  ;^ 
New  York  and  Canada,  19  in  Indian  missions 
of  Lake  Superior;  France,  16  in  Cayenne  and 
86  in  Nanking;  Lyons,  73  iu  Algeria,  94  in 
New  Orleans  and  gulf  states,  and  70  in  Syria ; 
Toulouse,  77  in  the  isle  of  Reunion  and  Mada- 
gascar, and  78  in  Madura  (India).  English  as- 
sistancy: England,  14  in  Scotland,  13  in  Guiana, 
and  17  in  Jamaica ;  Ireland,  12  in  Melbourne, 
Australia;  Missouri,  18  among  the  Osages,  and 
32  among  the  Pottawattamies.  In  all,  1,734 
missionaries. — The  order  has  had  since  the 
foundation  the  following  33  generals,  many  of 
whom  belong  also  to  its  most  celebrated 
names:  1,  Loyola,  aSpaniard,  1541-'56;  2,  Lay- 
nez,  a  Spaniard,  I558-'65 ;  3,  Borgia,  a  Span- 
iard, 1605-'73  ;  4,  Mercurian,  a  Belgian,  1B73- 
'80 ;  5,  Acquaviva,  a  Neapolitan,  1681-1615 ; 
6,  Vitelleschi,  a  Roman,  1615-'45;  7,  Oaraffa,  a 
Neapolitan,  1646-'9 ;  8,  Piccolomini,  a  Floren- 
tine, 1649-'B1 ;  9,  Gottofredi,  a  Eoman,  Jan.  31 
to  March  12, '1652;  10,  Nickel,  aGerman,  1652- 
'64;  11,  Oliva,  a  Genoese;  1664r-'81 ;  12,  De 
Noyelle,  a  Belgian,  1683--'6;  13,  Gonzalez,  a 
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Spaniard,  168T-1T05;  14,  Taffiburini,  a  Mode- 
nese,  1706-'B0 ;  15,  Retz,  aBoliemian,  1730-'60 ; 
16,  Visconti,  a  Milanese,  ITSI-'S ;  17,  Centuri- 
oni,  a  Genoese,  1765-'7:  18,  Eicoi,  a  Floren- 
tine, 1758-'73,  died  in  1775 ;  19,  Brzozowski,  a 
Pole,  1814r-'20;  20,  Fortis,  a  Veronese,  1820- 
'29  ;  21,  Rootiaan,  a  Hollander,  1829-'53 ;  22, 
Beckx,  a  Belgian.  Among  the  Jesuits  who  have 
been  canonized  or  beatified,  the  most  celebrated 
are  Ignatina  Loyola,  Francis  Xavicr,  Francis 
Borgia,  Francis  Regis,  Aloysins  Gonzaga,  and 
Stanislas  Kostka, — Before  the  suppression  of 
the  order,  the  Jesuits  counted  among  their 
members  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  Eu- 
rope. The  works  of  Petavius,  Sirmond,  Tnr- 
selUnns,  and  Viger  in  classical  literature,  and  of 
Tiraboschi  in  literary  history,  are  still  valued 
and  used.  Among  the  theolopans  and  pulpit 
orators,  Bellarmin,  PallaTicini,  Paolo  Segneri, 
and  Bourdaione  are  espeeiallj  distingrtished. 
Snce  the  restoration,  Passaglia  (who,  however, 
left  the  order  in  1858)  and  Perrone  have  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  among  the  principal 
theolo^cal  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  Ravignan  and  F61is  in  France  and 
Koh  in  Germany  have  been  counted  among  the 
greatest  Catholic  pulpit  orators.  The  most  ex- 
tensive literary  work  of  the  order  is  the  Anta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandist),  commenced  in  the  17th 
century  and  still  conttnned.  Among  its  peri- 
odicalB  are  the  GimUA  Cattolica,  semi-monthly, 
at  Rome  (which  has  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  theological  pnblication  of  Italy);  the  Pre- 
cis Imtoriquea  et  litUraires,  semi-monthly,  at 
Brussels;  the  ^tudet  tMologiquea,  fortnight- 
ly, at  Paris;  "The  Month,"  at  London;  and 
two  published  at  Freibnrg  in  Germany.— Sev- 
eral charges  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
princes  have  been  bronght  against  the  Jeanits, 
some  of  wbicJi  have  been  abandoned  by  all 
impartial  historians,  while  all  are  contested. 
These  charges  are  closely  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  rightfulness  of  tyrannicide, 
which  has  been  defended  by  several  writers  of 
the  order.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  14 
Jesniti,  viz.,  Sa,  Tolet,  Valentia,  Delrio,  Salas, 
Mariana,  Heissius,  Suarez,  Lessius,  Bocan, 
Gretser,  Tanner,  Castro-Paolo,  and  Escobar, 
have  maintained  it.  Bat  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  alleged  that  this  doctrine  was  one  very  com- 
mon among  the  Roman  Oatholio  theologians, 
and  that  even  Thomas  Aquinas  taught  it ;  that 
more  than  fiO  Jesuits  have  written  against  it ; 
and  that  those  Jesuits  who  admit  it,  confine  it 
to  a  few  exceptional  cases,  and  allow  it  to  be 
committed  only  by  a  nation.  Acquaviva,  by 
a  decree  issued  after  the  assassination  of  Henry 
IT.,  and  dated  July  6, 1610,  forbade  any  mem- 
ber publicly  or  privately  to  uphold  the  doc- 
trine that  it  is  lawful  (or  any  one  under  any 
pretest  of  tyranny  to  attempt  the  life  of  any 
ruler.  On  other  points  of  ethics  members  of 
the  order  have  been  accnsed  of  unsound  prin- 
ciples even  by  certain  Catholic  writers,  and 
some  of  the  writings  of  Jesnits  have  been  on 
this  account  censured  by  Rome.    Concerning 
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this  point  the  defence  presents  the  same  aipi- 
ments  as  on  the  preceding,  viz.,  that  none  of 
the  censured  doctrines  were  peculiar  to  the  or- 
der or  shared  by  all  its  members.  The  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  constitution  of  the  order  has 
often  been  and  is  still  consti-ued  by  some  wri- 
ters aa  if  it  gave  to  the  superiors  of  the  order 
the  right  of  obliging  their  inferiors  to  commit 
a  sin ;  Yitum  ett  nobis  in  Domino,  excepto  ex- 
preaso  voto  gvo  soeietag  gvmmo  pontMci  pro 
tempore  ezi»tenti  tenetur,  ae  triiiu  ahis  esien- 
tialifru*  paupm-tati»,  emtitatis,  et  ohedientitE, 
nullas  coTieUtutiones,  declarationes,  f>el  ordi- 
nem  idlvnt  vinendi  posso  ebUgatioTteia  adpeeea- 
tum,  mortale  vet  feniaU  itiducere,  nisi  superior 
ea  in  nomine  Domini  nosiri  Jmu  Ckriati,  vel  in 
virtute  oJ/edientim  hiberet  Bnt  the  Jesuits 
have  proved  this  to  be  a  mistranslation  of  the 
Latin  and  in  conflict  with  others  of  their  rules; 
the  true  sense  of  the  passage  being,  that  none 
of  the  rules  of  the  order  so  bind  the  members 
that  the  non-observance  by  itself  involves  a 
sin,  but  that  a  sin  is  committed  only  when  a 
member  violates  a  special  order  of  the  superior. 
Several  Protestant  historians  of  note,  as  Kanke 
("  History  of  the  Popes  ")  and  Reuchlin  ("  His- 
tory of  Port  Royal "),  who  in  the  first  editions 
of  their  works  had  followed  the  former  inter- 
pretation, have  changed  their  view  in  subse- 
quent editions,  and  pronounced  the  interpreta- 
tion which  the  order  itself  gives  of  it  the  true 
one.— Among  the  most  important  works  on  the 
history  of  the  Jesuits  are;  Eiitoria  Sodetatis 
Jesu,  from  1540  to  1625,  by  Orlandini,  Sac- 
chini,  Passinus,  and  other  members  of  the  so- 
ciety; Wolf  (adverse  to  the  Jesuits),  AUge- 
meine  Gesekichte  der  Jesuiten  {i  vols.,  I*ipsic, 
1803),  valuable  for  its  complete  bibliography ; 
Cr6tineau-Joli,  Mietoire  religieuse,  politique  et 
litteraire  de  la  eompagnie  de  Je^vs  (6  vols., 
Paris,  1844-'6);  Gioberti  (adverse  to  the  Jesu- 
its), II  Gesuita  modemo  (5  vols.,  Lausanne, 
1847) ;  A.  Steimnetz,  "  History  of  the  Jesuits  " 
(3  vols.,  London,  1848);  Abb6  GnettSe  (Gal- 
bcan),  Mistoirs  des  Jauifes  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1858-'9) ;  Huber  (Old  Cathohc),  Der  Jesmtm^ 
Orden  (Beriin,  1873).  See  also  the  "Institute 
of  the  Society  of  Jesns,  approved  by  the  Holy 
See,"  "Deoreesof  the  General  Congregations," 
and  "  Ordinances  of  the  Superiors  General,"  all 
which  have  been  published ;  "  Life  and  Institnte 
of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,"  by  Bartoli;  DocwmenU 
authentiquea,  &c.,  by  Cari4  de  la  Oharie  (Paris, 
1827) ;  and  Ravignan's  L'SxiBtence  et  rimtitut 
des  Jesuites  (Paris,  1844),  and  Clement  XIII. 
et  Clement  XIV.  (2  vols.  8vo,  1854). 

JESnTS>  BIEK.    See  Cinosona. 

JiSDS  CHEKT  Qlrieo«u  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  Jeshna  or  Joshua,  help  of  Jehovah, 
saviour;  X/wirr^r,  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Messiah,  the  anointed),  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  religion,  horn  in  Bethlehem, 
1  city  of  Jndea,  during  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
'  '  IS,  probably  in  the  fourth  year  (or 
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called  Golgotha,  in  the  34tli  or  35th  year  of  his 
age.  The  25th  of  December  has  been  received 
and  commemorated  by  the  church  in  the  fes- 
tival of  Christmas  from  the  4tii  century  as  the 
day  of  his  birth,  though  this  date  was  previous- 
ly unsettled,  and  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
have  always  varied  concerning  it.  His  geneal- 
ogy is  traced  from  Abraham  by  St.  Matthew, 
and  from  Adam  by  St.  Luke,  through  the  royal 
lino  of  David;  the  two  pedigrees,  after  Da- 
vid, are  very  different,  and  the  discrepancies 
have  been  variously  explained  by  Biblical  crit- 
ics. Nor  are  these  the  only  debatable  poiats 
in  the  Biblical  narrative,  tiie  main  parts  of 
which  arc  condensed  in  the  following.  His 
mother  was  Mary,  who  was  betrothed  to  a  car- 
penter named  Joseph,  when  an  angel  announced 
to  her :  "  The  Holy  Ghost  shafi  come  upon 
thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  over- 
shadow thee;"  accordingly  "she  was  found 
with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and,  as  St.  Mat- 
thew states,  her  husband  ''knew  her  not  till 
she  had  brought  forth  her  first-born  son," 
who  was  named  Jesus.  Joseph  and  Mary  re- 
sided in  Nazareth,  an  obscure  town  in  Lower 
Gialilee,  whence  they  went  up  to  Bethlehem 
to  he  taxed,  in  compliance  with  a  decree  of 
Augustus,  and  because  Joseph  was  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David.  It  was  there  that  the 
days  were  accomplished  that  she  should  he 
delivered,  and  the  child  waa  born,  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  in  a  manger,  the 
inn  being  full.  His  birth  and  Messianic  digni- 
ty were  revealed  by  angels  to  shepherds  tend- 
ihg  their  flocks  by  night  in  the  field,  and  they 
went  in  haste  to  Bethlehem  to  greet  the  babe. 
After  8  days  he  was  circumcised;  after  3S 
days  he  was  presented  in  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, when  the  aged  Simeon  took  him  in  his 
arms,  and  blessed  God  that  he  had  lived  to  see 
the  Saviour;  and  soon  after  his  birth,  most 
probably  while  his  parents  remained  in  Bothle- 
nem,  three  wise  men  (magi ;  according  to  eccle- 
siastical tradition,  three  kings)  came  from  the 
East,  guided  by  a  star,  and  fell  down  before 
the  young  child,  worshipped  him,  and  present- 
ed to  him  gifts,  gold,  and  frankincense,  and 
myrrh.  Their  inquiries  in  Jerusalem  had  ex- 
cited the  suspicion  of  King  Herod,  who  com- 
manded them  to  bring  him  word  when  they 
had  found  the  child.  But  the  parents  of  Je- 
sus, warned  in  a  dream,  fled  with  him  to  Egypt. 
Herod,  to  whom  the  wise  men,  by  divine  direc- 
tion, had  not  returned,  and  who  feared  the  loss 
of  his  throne  if  the  Mesaah  were  acknowl- 
edged, waa  greatly  enraged,  and,  in  order  to 
secure  the  destruction  of  Jesus,  gave  orders 
that  all  the  male  children  in  and  near  Bethle- 
hem, from  two  years  old  and  under,  should  he 
put  to  death.  After  the  death  of  Herod,  a 
few  months  later,  Jesns  was  brought  by  hie 
parents  to  Nazareth.  Of  his  early  youth  noth- 
ing more  is  known,  except  the  summary  state- 
ment of  Lnke  that  he  waxed  strong  in  spirit, 
was  filled  with  wisdom,  and  the  grace  of  God 
was  upon  him.     When  he  was  12  years  old 


his  parents  took  him  with  them  to  J 
to  the  feast  of  the  paasover.  As  they  returned, 
he  tMried  behind  without  their  knowledge ; 
they  retraced  their  steps  in  search  of  him,  and 
after  three  days  found  him  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors, 
hearing  them  and  asking  them  q^uestions,  and 
aston^ing  them  by  his  understanding  and  his 
answers.  He  returned  to  Nazareth  with  his 
parents,  and  was  subject  to  them.  Of  the  fol- 
lowing 18  years,  tin  the  commencement  of  his 
pnbUc  ministry,  the  canonical  Gospels  give  no 
account.  Varioas  suppodtions  have  been  made 
to  fill  this  gap  in  the  narrative,  as  that  he  as- 
sociated vrith  learned  Jews  and  stadied  the 
Greek  authors ;  that  in  his  14th  year  ho  went 
with  John  the  Baptist  to  Egypt,  and  was  in- 
structed for  16  years  by  Egyptiaa  philosophers; 
that  he  waa  educated  in  the  school  of  the  Es- 
senes  (which  is  the  oldest  opinion);  that  he 
was  a  Nazarite ;  and  that  he  belonged  to  the 
sect  of  the  Saddncees.  None  of  these  hypothe- 
ses, however,,  rests  upon  any  historical  basis. 
It  is  more  probable,  as  the  gospel  narrative 
intimates,  that  he  followed  the  occupation  of 
a  carpenter,  and,  as  the  eldest  son  of  the 
family,  provided  for  its  mmntenance  after  Jo- 
seph's death.  Tie  apocryphal  gospels  give  fall 
but  fanciful  and  often  absurd  narratives  of 
this  period,  concerning  which  the  four  evan- 
gelists are  silent.  His  appearance  as  a  public 
teacher  was  heraldeS  by  John  the  Baptist,  who 
admonished  and  warned  the  people,  exhort- 
ing them  to  repentance,  baptizing  them  in  the 
Jordan,  and  announcing  the  approach  of  one 
mightier  than  himself,  who  ^ould  baptize 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  It  was 
probably  in  his  Slat  year  that  Jesus  came  to 
the  Jordan  at  Bethabara  to  John,  was  recog- 
nized by  him  as  the  Messiah,  and  waa  bap- 
tized by  him  at  his  own  command;  and  as 
he  went  up  from  the  water  a  voice  from . 
heaven  said;  "This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The  events  of 
his  ministry,  which  is  usually  believed  to  have 
occupied  about  three  years,  are  related  by 
the  evangelists,  and  have  been  arranged  in 
chronological  order  (not  in  all  cases  with  cer- 
tainty) in  harmonies  of  the  Gospels.  The  pub- 
lic administration  of  baptism  waa  followed 
immediately  by  the  fast  for  40  days  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  the  temptation  by  the  devil.  Di- 
rectly fffter  this  he  selected  the  first  five  or  sir 
of  his  twelve  disciples,  subsequently  called 
apostles,  and  began  to  promulgate  his  doctrines, 
and  to  perform  miracles.  At  a  marriage  in 
Oana  of  Galilee  he  changed  water  into  wine  to 
supply  the  guesta.  Ho  attended  a  feast  of  the 
passover  at  Jerusalem,  drove  the  traders  out 
of  the  temple,  and  by  his  mighty  works  made 
many  believe  in  his  name.  Passing  from  Jn- 
dea  to  Galilee  by  way  of  Samaria,  he  announced 
himself  as  the  Messiah  to  a  Samaritan  woman 
by  Jacob's  well  at  Sychar.  Agdn  in  Cana  he 
cured  by  a  word  a  nobleman's  son  lying  ill  at 
Capernaum;  in  Nazareth  he  [       ■    '  ■     ■> 
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lali,  deep- 


synagogue,  was  scorafuEy  rejected  on.  account 
of  hia  humble  parentage  and  family  oonneo- 
tions,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Capernaum, 
where  he  healed  a  demoniac  and  other  sick 
persons;  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  he  lulled  a 
tempest,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  he 
performed  many  wonderful  cures ;  and,  as  the 
number  of  those  seeking  help  from  him  in- 
creased, he  chose  and  ordained  twelve  disci- 
ples who  should  be  with  him  continually.  It 
was  probably  on  another  journey  throngh  Gial- 
ilee  that  he  delivered  before  a  nnmerons  con- 
course the  sermon  on  the  monnt,  in  which  he 
set  forth  the  spirit  of  hia  doctrine,  the  condi- 
tions of  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  gave  in  the  Lord's  prayer  an  example  op- 
posed to  the  long  prayers  of  the  Pharisees. 
He  afterward  healed  the  palsied  servant  of  a 
centurion  of  Capernaum,  and  restored  a  wid- 
ow's son  at  Naia  to  life.  While  performing 
such  deeds  as  exempliSoations  and  in  attestation 
of  his  doctrines,  the  second  feast  of  the  pass- 
over  came.  He  attended  it,  and  gave  occasion 
for  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  by  healing  on 
the  sabbath  day,  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  a  man 
who  had  suffered  from  an  infirmity  for  38  years. 
Leaving  Jerusalem  for  a  third  circuit  in  Galilee, 
he  instructed  and  sent  forth  the  twelve  apos- 
tles, and  miraculously  fed  5,000  persons  with 
five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  '''' 
ous  miraculous  cures,  and  the  inc: 
her  of  believers  in  him  as  the  Messi  , 
ened  the  enmity  of  the  Pharisees,  who  sought 
to  do  violence  to  him.  At  this  period  the 
third  passover  in  Ms  ministry  occurred.  He, 
however,  left  Judea,  and  passed  along  the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  repeating  his  mira- 
cles. The  trausfignralion,  the  foreshadowing 
of  his  own  sufferings,  and  the  choice  of  70 
disciples,  whom  he  sent  two  by  two  into  all 
the  places  which  he  intended  to  viat,  preceded 
his  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles. Afterhis  public  teachingthere,  he  went 
to  Penea;  at  Bethany  he  rdsed  from  the  dead 
Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Ifary,  and 
on  his  way  toward  the  capital  he  cured  at  Jer- 
icho blind  Bartimeias.  He  made  his  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  riding  on  an  ass,  and  was  received 
in  triumph  by  the  people.  Eetnming  after  a 
night  spent  in  Bethany,  he  blighted  with  a 
word  the  barren  flg  tree,  foiled  the  insidious 
attempt  to  ensnare  him  on  the  snbject  of  trib- 
ute, and  danonnced  their  hypocrisy  and  the 
guilt  and  doom  of  the  city.  At  the  fourth  and 
last  feast  of  the  passover  with  his  disciples,  he 
washed  thdr  feet  as  a  lesson  of  love  and  hu- 
mility; announced  that  on  that  night  one  of 
them  would  betray  him,  and  de»gnated  Judas 
Tscariot  as  the  traitor;  and  instituted  the  Lord's 
supper.  Afterward  with  great  agony  of  spirit 
he  prayed  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemana  Thith- 
er Judas  came  with  an  armed  band,  and  be- 
trayed to  them  the  object  of  their  search  by 
saying,  "Hail,  master  I''  and  kissing  him.  Re- 
fusing the  offers  of  assistance,  Jesus  freely  sur- 
1  himself,  when  his  disciples  fled.    He 


was  brought  before  the  court  of  the  sanhe- 
drim ;  and  as  he  did  not  deny  that  he  was  the 
Christ,  the  Sou  of  God,  be  was  adjudged  guilty 
of  blasphemy,  and  condemned  to  death.  He 
was  brought  thence,  on  the  charge  of  sedition, 
before  the  tribunal  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Ro- 
man procurator  of  the  province,  who  was  in- 
duced by  the  clamor  of  the  people  and  by 
throats  to  condemn  him,  although  he  declared 
him  to  be  innocent.  He  was  scourged,  a  soar- 
let  robe  and  a  crown  of  thorns  were  put  on  him 
in  mockery,  and  he  was  led  away  to  be  crucified. 
At  Golgotha  (Calvary)  vinegar  mingled  with 
gaU  was  offered  him  to  drink.  He  was  cruciBed 
between  two  thieves,  one  of  whom  became  peni- 
tent and  was  forgiven  by  the  suffering  Saviour. 
The  cross  on  which  he  hnng  bore  the  inscription, 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  "  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, the  King  of  the  Jews."  He  committed 
his  mother  to  the  care  of  his  beloved  disciple 
John,  according  to  which  evangehat  his  last 
words  were,  "  It  is  finished."  At  his  death  the 
sun  was  darkened,  the  earth  quaked,  and  the 
veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  In  the  evening  came  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  begged 
the  body  and  buried  it.  This  was  on  the  after- 
noon of  Friday.  On  the  third  day,  i.  e.,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  thence  called  the 
Lord's  day,  he  rose  from  the  dead ;  he  appeared 
to  his  11  remaining  disciples,  and  to  many  oth- 
ers ;  remained  with  them  40  days,  instructing 
them  in  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  blessing  them;  and  then  visibly 
ascended  to  heaven.  His  last  charge  to  his  dis- 
ciples was  to  go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.— The  person  and  work 
of  Jesus  Christ  have  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tended discussion  from  many  points  of  ^iew. 
The  LehenageschicAle  Je&u  of  J.  J.  Hess  (Zu- 
rich, 1781)  is  one  of  the  earher  general  works 
on  this  subject.  The  "Life  of  Christ  and  the 
Lives  of  the  Apostles,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,"  by  John  Fleetwood  (Glas- 
gow, 1813 ;  many  Hmea  reprinted),  attempts 
from  the  four  gospel  narratives  to  pve  the  con- 
nected history.  Mention  may  be  made  also  of 
the  "  Life  of  the  Savionr,"  by  H.  Ware,  jr. 
(Boston,  1832 ;  new  ed.,  New  York,  1868), 
The  results  of  German  rationalistic  criticism 
appear  in  the  works  called  Das  Lehen  Jem,  by 
H.  H.  E.  G.  Paulus  (Heidelberg,  1828),  D.  F. 
Strauss  (Tubingen,  1835 ;  revised  and  abridged 
in  1864;  English  translation,  London,  1846), 
and  0.  F.  von  Aramon  (Leipsic,  1842-"r).  The 
work  of  Strauss,  the  most  destructively  critical 
of  the  three,  made  a  great  impression,  and 
called  out  many  replies.  That  of  Karl  Hase 
(Leipsic,  1829 ;  Enghsh  translation,  Boston, 
1860)  was  prior  to  it  iu  date,  and  the  ablest 
answer  to  Strauss  was  the  work  of  J.  A.  W. 
Neander  (Hamburg,  1837;  English  translation. 
New  York,  1848),  which  was  followed  by  those 
of  J.  P.  Lange  (Heidelbei-g,  1844-'6;  English 
translation,  Edinburgh,  1864),  J.  A.  Domer 
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(Berlin,  184o-'53),  Schenciel  (1864^,  and  Keim 
(1867-'7I).  A  bamanitariaa  view  is  preaented 
by  W.  H.  Furness  in  "Jesus  and  his  Biogra- 
phers" (Pliiladelphia,  1888),  and  "Jesns" 
(1870).  The  Vie  de  itotre  eeignear  Jeaua- 
Ohrist,  by  tlie  abbS  Bri^ot  (Paris,  1850- 
'53),  presents  the  Roman  Catbolic  view.  A 
volume  of  "  Historical  Lectnres  on  the  Life 
of  Ohrist,"  by  0.  J.  EUicott  (London,  18S9),  is 
a  popular  work,  while  the  notes  appended 
consider  most  of  the  points  under  critical' 
discusdon.  Tbe  "  Ijfe  of  our  Lord  upon 
Earth,"  by  Sanmel  J.  Andrews  (New  York, 
1863),  considers  only  the  outward  events  of 
the. life  of  Jesus,  but  is  a  thorough  discussion 
of  these.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  this 
department  of  study  by  the  Vie  de  Jiaug  of 
Eineat  Kenan  (Paris,  1863),  which  considered 
the  gospel  story  as  a  legendary  romance.  A 
reply  by  E.  de  Presaens^,  entitled  L'^cole  evi- 
Uque  de  Jeaua-  GhrUt,  appeared  the  same  year, 
followed  by  Jhua-Christ,  aon  tempt,  aa  vu,  »mi, 
wMwefParis,  ie66),bj thesameanUior;  while 
a  multitude  of  volnmes  and  essays  on.  the  sub- 
ject appeared  in  Europe  and  America.  Among 
the  works  of  more  recent  importance  or  popu- 
lar interest  are  those  of  G.  iThlhom,  Die  ma- 
demm  DanteUmigen  des  Leiens  Jemt  (Hano- 
ver, 1866:  English  translation,  Boston,  1868); 
J.  H.  Seeley,  "Ecce  Homo"  (London,  1866); 
Z.  Eddy,  "Immanuel"  (Springfield,  1868); 
William  Hanna,  "  Life  of  Ohrist "  (Edinburgh, 
1869);  Lyman  Abbott,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth: 
Hia  Dfe  and  Teachings"  (New  York,  1869); 
Howard  Crosby,  "  Jesus,  his  Life  and  "Works  " 
(New  York,  1871);  Lewis  Mercier,  "Outlines 
of  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist "  (London, 
1871);  Sir  George  Stephen,  "Ijfe  of  Ohrist" 
(London,  1871);  Henry  Ward  Beeeher,  "Life 
of  Jesns  the  Ohrist "  (New  York,  1871  et  eeg.) ; 
OharlesF.  Deems,  D.D.,  "Jesus"  (New  York. 
1872);  and  F.  W.  Farrar,  "Life  of  Ohrist" 
(London,  1874).  The  principal  works  on  the 
harmony  and  chronology  of  the  Gospels  are 
those  of  Lightfoot  (1655),  Macknight  (1766), 
Bengel  (1736),  Newcome  (1778),  Greswell 
(1830),  Wieseler  (1848),  Robinson  (184,5;  revis- 
ed ed.,  1851),  Jarvis  (1845),  Tischendorf  (1851), 
Strong  (1852),  Stroud  (1868),  and  G.  W.  Clark 
(1868).  Other  works  deserving  of  mention  are 
those  of  Stier,  Die  Reden  dea  Serrn  Jesu 
(ie43-'8;  English trandation, Edinburgh,  1859); 
tUlmann,  Die  S&ndloiigkeit  Jem  (1841 ;  Eng- 
lish tran^alion,  Edinburgh,  1841);  SchafE,  "The 
Person  of  Ohrist"  (Boston,  1865);  Uddon, 
"  Bampton  Lectures  of  the  Divinity  of  Ohrist " 
(London,  1867);  and  Plnmptre,  "Christ  and 
Christendom"  (London,  1867).  A  life  of 
Christ  according  to  the  apocryphal  gospels  has 
been  pnbliabed  by  it.  Hofmann  {Das  Lehen 
Jeau  naeh  den  ApokrypAen,  Leipsic,  1851). 

JIETT,  a  variety  of  lignite,  Tesembling  cannel 
coal,  but  harder,  of  deeper  Mack,  and  of  more 
brilliant  lustre.  It  is  found  in  detached  pieces 
in  tertjiary  clays  along  the  coast  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  and  in  various  places  on  the  continent 
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of  Europe.  Erom  its  ausceptibiiity  of  taking  a 
fine  polish  and  its  intense  blackness,  it  has 
been  largely  used  for  monming  articles  of  or- 
nament, as  buttons,  crosses,  and  ear  rings. 

JETER,  Jerealab  B>,  an  American  clei^man, 
born  in  Bedford  co.,  Va.,  July  18,  1802.  He 
entered  the  Baptist  ministry  in  his  native  coun- 
ty in  1822,  and  removed  in  1827  to  the  "  Nortb- 
ern  Neck "  of  Virginia,  where  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Karatico  church  in  Lancaster  co.,and 
of  the  Nioomico  church  in  Northumberland 
00.  hx  1836  he  became  pastor  of  the  first 
Baptist  church  in  Richmond,  and  in  1849  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  second  church 
in  St.  Louis.  In  1853  he  returned  to  Rich- 
mond to  fill  the  pulpit  of  the  Grace  street  Bap- 
tist church.  He  is  the  author  of  a  "Memoir 
of  the  Rev.  Abner  W.  Glopton,"  the  "Life 
of  Mrs.  Henrietta  Shuck,"  a  "Memoir  of  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Broaddus,"  the  "  Christian  Mir- 
ror," "Oampbellism  Examined"  (1845),  and 
"The  Seal  of  Heaven"  (1871).  He  also,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bev.  Richard  Fuller, 
compiled  "  The  Psalmist,"  a  hymn  book  in 
general  use  among  tie  Baptists, 

JEISaS,    See  Flotsam. 

JEV07IS,  VUliim  Stanlef,  an  English  author, 
bom  in  Liverpool  in  1835.  He  was  educated 
at  University  college,  London,  and  in  1854  re- 
ceived an  appointment  in  the  mint  at  Sydney, 
Australia,  where  he  remained  five  years.  He 
then  visited  the  United  States,  returned  to 
England,  and  took  the  master's  degree  at  the 
university  of  London  in  1862.  In  1866  he  be- 
came professor  of  logic  and  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  and  lecturer  on  political  economy, 
in  Owena  college,  Manchester.  In  1873  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of 
London.  He  has  published  a  pamphlet  demon- 
strating the  depreciation  of  the  precious  met- 
als in  conseciuenoe  of  the  discoveries  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  (1863);  "The  Ooal  Ques- 
tion "  (1866) ^pointing  out  the  probable  exhaus- 
tion of  the  British  coal  mines,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  reducing  the  national  debt ;  "  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Logic "(1870);  "Theory  of  Politi- 
cal Economy"  (1871),  containing  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  science  to  a  mathematical  form, 
and  to  explain  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
by  the  aid  of  the  differential  c^culus;  "The 
Principles  of  Science  "  (1874),  in  which  some 
new  views  of  the  value  of  the  reasoning  pro- 
cesses are  put  forth,  and  syllc^stic  operations 
are  shown  to  be  practicable  by  mechanism. 

JEW,  The  Wandering.    See  Wanderino  Jbw. 

JEWEL,  or  Jewell,  J«hn,  an  English  bishop, 
bom  at  Baden,  Devonshire,  May  24,  1522,  died 
at  Monkton  Farleigh,  Wiltshire,  Sept.  23, 1571. 
He  finished  his  education  at  Oxford,  became 
tutor  there,  and  labored  assiduously  to  dissemi- 
nate the  principles  of  tlie  reformation  among 
his  pupils,  but.  did  not  make  a  public  profes- 
sion 01  Protestantism  till  after  the  accession 
of  Edward  VI.  He  was  expelled  from  Oxford 
in  the  reign  of  Mary,  fled  to  the  continent  to 
escape  imprisonment,  and  at  the  invitation  of 
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Peter  Martyr  wont  to  Straaburg,  where  he  for 
sorno  time  Assisted  in  conducting  a  collegiate 
institution.  On  the  death  of  Mary,  Jewel  re- 
tnrned  to  England,  and  was  one  of  the  eight 
divines  appointed  by  Elizabeth  to  hold  a  con- 
troversy at  Westminster  with  a  similar  nnm- 
bor  of  Catholics.  In  1559  he  was  pkced  on 
the  commission  to  estingaisli  Catholicism  in 
the  western  dioc«ses  of  England,  and  on  Jan. 
21,  1560,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Salisbury. 
The  most  famous  of  his  works  is  his  Apologia 
Scelen<s  Anglicanie  (1S62),  of  which  Eliza- 
beth ordered  a  copy  to  be  ctained  in  every 
parish  church. 

■  JEWELL,  a  N.  conntj  of  Kansas,  bordering 
on  Nebra^a;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
207.  It  is  driuned  by  affluents  of  the  Eepubli- 
can  and  Solomon  rivers.     Capital,  Jewell  City. 

JEWS.    See  Hebbews. 

JEWSBDBI.  I.  Hu1«  Jaoe,  an  English  wri- 
ter, bom  in  Warwickshire  about  1800,  died  in 
Bombay,  India,  in  1833,  She  was  a  writer 
for  literary  periodicals.  In  1833  she  married 
the  Eev.  William  Metcher,  and  went  with  him 
as  a  missionary  to  India,  but  died  soon  alter 
her  arrival  in  that  coantry.  Sbe  published 
"Phantasmagoria,"  a  series  of  sketches  of  life 
and  literature,  "  Letters  to  the  Young,"  "  Lays 
of  Leisure  Hours,"  and  "Three  Histories." 
]!■  CieniMiH  Eids*r,  sister  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Warwickshire  in  1821.  She  is  the 
author  of  "Zoe,  a  History  of  Two  Lives" 
(1845);  "The  Half  Si8ters"a848);  "Marian 
Withers"  (1851) ;  " ConstanceHerbert " (1855) ; 
"  The  History  of  an  Adopted  Child  "  and  "  The 
Sorrows  of  Gentility"  (1866);  and  "Eight  or 
Wrong  "  (1857).  She  has  also  written  a  story 
for  children  entitled  "Angelo,  or  the  Pine 
Forest  in  the  Alps  "  (1866). 

JETPOOS.  I.  A  Rajpoot  native  state  of  India, 
between  lat.  26°  40'  and  27°  37'  N.,  and  Ion. 
75°  8'  and  77°  90'  E. ;  area,  16,000  so.  m. ;  pop. 
about  1,600,000.  The  surface  is  level  excepting 
K  and  N".  W.,  and  imperfectly  watered.  The 
principal  products  are  cattle  and  salt,  and  to 
some  extent  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The 
state  abounds  in  small  forts,  and  possesses  some 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  India.  TheMinas 
are  regarded  as  the  aborigines,  and  the  Jats  are 
the  most  estensive  and  skilful  agriculturists. 
The  government  is  invested  in  a  hereditary 
rajah,  who  pays  an  annual  tribute  of  £40,000 
to  Great  Britain.  The  army  consists  of  about 
30,000  men.  IL  A  city,  capital  of  the  state,  140 
m.S.W.  of  Delhi;  pop.  about  60,000.  Itisthe 
most  attractive  city  of  upper  Hindostan.  The 
midn  thoroughfares  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles,  each  intersection  forming  a  mar- 
ket square  or  eharik,  and  they  are  crossed  by 
smaller  streets,  the  whole  forming  rectangulitt 
blocks.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  the  royal 
residence,  seven  and  eight  stories  high,  with 
towers  and  domes,  including  a  dozen  pal- 
aces communicating  either  by  galleries  or  gar- 
dens. In  the  palac*  proper  is  an  audience 
hall  of  white  marble.  Many  of  the  private 
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houses,  three  and  four  stories  high,  are  embel- 
lished with  frescoes,  marble  porticoes,  stat- 
uary, and  projecting  stone  balconies.  Among 
the  mosques  and  temples  are  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  the  purest  Hindoo  architecture.  Oth- 
er notable  public  buildings  are  the  extensive 
observatory  and  the  arsenal.  Jey  Singh  found- 
ed this  city  early  in  the  18th  century  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  his  old  and  decayed  capital  Amber. 
— There  are  three  other  towns  of  the  same 
name  in  varioas  parts  of  India. 

JIUNSI,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  Northwest 
Broviaees,  capital  of  a  small  state  of  the  same 
name,  annexed  to  the  British  possessions  in 
1854, 130  S.S.E.  of  Agra.  It  is  a  walled  town, 
having  a  circuit  of  4  m.,  with  strong  fortifica- 
tions, and  surrounded  by  fine  groves.  The 
streets  are  remarkably  clean  and  orderly.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  cities 
of  the  Deccan  and  the  Doah,  and  there  are 
manufactories  of  native  weapons.  On  June 
4,  1867,  a  mutiny  of  native  troops  took  place 
here,  and  67  Europeans,  about  half  of  whom 
were_ women  and  children,  were  massacred  at 
the  instigation  of  the  ranee  or  chiefCaiuess  of 
Jhansi.  The  ranee  put  herself  at  ttie  head  of 
the  rebels,  clad  in  mail,  and  during  the  rest  of 
her  career  led  her  forces  with  masculine  valor 
and  ferocity.  In  1868  a  'body  of  mutineers 
under  her  command  shut  themselves  up  in 
Jhansi,  where  they  were  besieged  by  Sir  Hugh 
Eose,  March  26.  After  a  relievii^  force  under 
Tantia  Topee  had  been  defeated,  the  city  was 
stormed  on  April  3,  5,000  rebels  being  killed. 
The  ranee  escaped  to  Gwalior,  in  the  storming 
of  which  place,  in  June,  she  was  killed. 

JHVLCn,  JiUiUi,  or  Jdin  (auc.  Bydaspea  ; 
Sanskrit  Vitaatd ;  modern  Hindoo,  Behut), 
the  most  western  of  the  five  great  rivers  of 
the  Punjaub,  British  India.  It  rises  in  the  ~S. 
W.  Himalaya,  in  the  southern  part  of  Cash- 
mere, flows  N.  W.  along  the  centre  of  the  val- 
ley of  Cashmere  in  a  winding  course  for  about 
120  m,,  more  than  half  being  navigable,  and 
after  various  deviations  finds  an  outlet  through 
the  pass  of  Baramnla,  and  thence  proceeds  in 
a  western  direction  towai'd  the  vicinity  of 
Mazufarabad.  Thence,  enlai'ged  by  the  almost 
equally  considerable  Kishen  Gunga  river,  it 
pursues  a  S.  direction  until  it  fiUIs  into  the 
Ohenaub,  after  an  entire  course  of  about  450 
m.  It  abounds  in  fish,  and  is  said  to  contain 
alligators.  Horace  called  the  river  fahuloave 
Hyda»pes,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  stories 
associated  with  it.  Virgil  refers  to  it  as  Medus 
Hydasj»es,  and  Ptolemy  calls  it  Bidaspes.  Alex- 
ander is  reported  to  have  seen  crocodiles  on 
the  banks  of  this  river,  on  whigh  he  built  his 
fleet  for  the  war  with  Porus  from  the  timber 
of  the  Himalaya  forests. 

JIDDIH,  Jeddah,  or  DJcddah,  a  town  of  Hedjaz 
in  Arabia,  on  the  Red  sea,  65  m.  W.  of  Mecca ; 
lat.  31"  23'  N.,  Ion.  89°  18'  E.;  pop.  about 
18,000.  It  is  built  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  in  a 
sterile  desert,  about  10  m.  back  of  which  is  a 
range  of  low  hills,  devoid  of  trees  or  vegeta- 
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tion.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  with  fortified 
towers  at  intervals,  and  a  ditch,  and  has  nine 
gates,  six  facing  the  sea.  The  sea  is  gradually 
receding  from  the  town,  owing  to  the  constant 
growth  of  the  coral  reefs.  The  harbor,  which 
is  the  best  on  the  Ked  sea,  has  a  depth  of  from 
3  to  17  fathoms ;  it  is  difficult  of  entrance,  be- 
ing shut  in  by  ranges  of  reefs.  The  streets  are 
straight  and  regular,  and  cleaner  than  those 
of  most  eastern  towns,  and  the  houses  of  the 
better  class  are  built  of  stone  or  madrepore ; 
but  the  suburbs  are  extremely  filthy,  and  the 
dwellings  little  more  than  hovels.  The  princi- 
pal buildings  are  the  governor's  residence,  the 
custom  house,  several  mosques  of  little  arohi- 
f«etural  pretension,  some  large  and  handsome 
khans,  and  the  British  and  French  consulates. 
A  rude  atone  structure  outside  the  walls  is  ven- 
erated a*  the  tomb  of  Eve.  The  climate  is  very 
trying  tj  Earopeans  the  thermometer  ranging 
from  '■6°  to  107°  i     and  sometimes  rising  to 


132°  during  the  simoom  Intermittent  fevers 
are  prevalent,  and  they  generally  attick  Euro 
peans  on  arrival.  During  the  months  of  pil 
grimage  the  population  is  increased  to  40,000, 
and  sometimes  to  60,000,  about  130,000  pilgrims 
for  Mecca  and  Medina  passing  through  it  annu- 
ally. Of  the  ordinary  population,  about  1,000 
are  British- Indian  subjects,  a  number  of  whom 
are  wealthy  merchants.  There  are  also  many 
Egyptians  and  a  few  Greeks,  and  several  Eng- 
li3i  and  French  merchants.  The  industry  of 
the  natives  consists  of  fishing,  diving  for  black 
coral,  which  ig  found  for  only  a  short  distance 
along  the  coast,  the  manufacturing  it  into  beads 
and  mouth-pieces  for  pipes  and  cigars,  and  the 
dyeing  of  English  cotton  cloths;  The  ti'ade 
of  Jiddah,  which  is  very  large,  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  square-ri^ed  British  vessels,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  iteiidifi  Steam  company,  and  native 
coasting  vessels  averaging  about  SO  tons  bur- 
den.    The  exports  iwe  coffee,   gum,  spices. 
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balm,  incense,  essences,  senna,  cassia,  ivory, 
mother-of-pearl,  pearly,  tortoise  shell,  ostricli 
feathers,  coral,  dates,  cutlery,  hardware,  and 
leather.  The  imports  are  providon^  including 
grain,  from  Egypt;  metals,  glass,  bottles  for 
essences,  cutlery,  soaps,  cloths,  silks,  and  cot- 
tons, from  Enrope;  rice,  sugar,  timber,  nan- 
keens, muslin  for  tnrbans,  and  girdles,  from  lu- 
dia;  elephants'  teeth,  ostrich  feathers,  ransk, 
mutes,  and  slaves,  from  Africa.  A  brisk  trade 
is  still  carried  on  in  slaves,  tie  most  of  whom 
are  Abyssinians;  they  are  landed  at  night  along 
the  shore,  and  caiTied  into  the  city  in  the 
morning  with  the  connivance  of  the  Turkish 
authorities,  with  whom  the  firman  of  the  sul- 
tan for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  is  a  dead 
letter.  Jiddah  was  bombarded  in  1858  by  the 
British  in  retaliation  for  the  massacre  of  the 
British  consul  and  a  number  of  Claristians. 
JIHOON     See  0-vtt= 

JOIB,  a  Hebrew  warnor,  "captdn  of  the 
host"  (generalissimo  of 

^^  the  army)  during  the 

t,reater  part  of  David's 
reign,  died  about  1015 
B  0.  In  the  reign  of 
■lanl  he  accompanied 
David  on  his  wander- 
ings in  the  southern 
part  of  Palestine  and 
its  vicinity,  and  after 
Saul's  death  he  defeat- 
ed the  troops  of  Abner, 
who  supported  Ishbo- 
sheth,  the  son  of  that 
king,  as  successor,  and 
whom  he  assassinated 
ifter  he  became  recon- 
e  led  to  David.  His 
vilor  in  the  assault  on 
the  fortress  of  Zion, 
1  eld  by  tie  Jebnsdtea, 
r,ained  him  the  chief 
command  of  the  army 
of  all  Israel,  and  he  had 
tl  e  r  nn  ipal  merit  m  the  conquests  of  his  mas- 
ter He  adhered  faithfully  to  the  king  during 
the  revolt  of  At  salon  .  When,  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  powerful  rebellions  party,  the  com- 
mand of  the  host  was  given  to  Amasa,  who 
had  been  Absalom's  general,  Joab  soon  rid  him- 
self of  this  rival  by  murdering  him.  David 
was  obliged  to  overlook  the  murders  of  Abner 
and  Amasa,  but  before  dying  gave  strict  direc- 
tions to  his  son  Solomon  to  pnt  Joab  to  death. 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  David  he  partici- 
pated in  the  unsncoesaful  demonstration  in  fa- 
vor of  the  natural  heir  Adonijah,  and  afterw  ard 
iled  for  refuge  to  the  altar,  where  he  was  put 
to  death  by  command  of  the  new  king.  His 
brothers  Abishai  and  Asahel  were  also  con- 
spicuous as  military  leaders  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  history  of  David. 
JOiCHIH,  king  of  Naples.  See  Meeat. 
JOICHIH,  Joseph,  a  German  violinist,  bom 
of  Jewish  parents  at  Kittsee,  near  Presliurg, 
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^ ,  July  15,  1831.  Ho  received  his 
first  Instruction  on  the  Tiolin  from  Ilelmes- 
berger  and  BoLm  at  the  Vienna  conservatory. 
So  rapid  waa  his  progress  that  he  was  permit- 
ted to  play  when  only  II  years  of  age  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic.  He  performed 
at  Leipsic  daring  many  sncceeding  seasons,  and 
always  with  indications  of  progress  and  increas- 
ing tiilent.  In  1860  he  accepted,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  Liszt,  the  post  of  concert  master  at 
Weimar.  Three  years  later  he  exchanged  this 
situation  for  a  similar  one  at  Hanover,  where 
he  still  resides.  He  makes  frequent  visits  to 
England,  HoDand,  and  Belgium,  and  occupies 
perhaps  the  foremost  rank  among  livii^  violin- 
ists. His  chief  points  of  excellence  as  a  per- 
former are  purity  and  fulness  of  tone,  perfect 
intonation,  absolute  mastery  of  all  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  of  the  instrument^  and  the 
closest  sympathy  with  the  classical  composers 
whose  works  he  interprets.  His  reluctance  to 
appear  in  public  has  led  to  his  declining  all 
offers  for  a  concert  tour  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  composed  both  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
but  his  fame  rests  on  his  qualities  as  a  player 
rather  than  on  the  merits  of  his  compositions. 

JOACBmSTHlL,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  tiie 
drde  of  Eger,  near  tlie  frontier  of  Sasonj,  and 
]0  m.  S.  of  Carlsbad :  pop.  in  18T0,  6,666.  It  is 
Mtuated  in  a  beautiful  valley  of  the  Erzgebirge, 
more  than  2,0CH}  ft  above  the  sea.  The  edu- 
cational institutions  include  schools  for  straw 
plaitii^5  and  lace  making.  White  lead,  ted  lead, 
smalt,  and  paper  are  also  mannlactnred.  But 
the  celebrity  of  the  town  is  mainly  due  to  its 
lead,  tin,  iron,  and  sDver  mines.  The  last  em- 
ployed 12,000  men  in  the  I6th  century,  but  the 
production  has  since  much  declined.  The  term 
Thaler  derives  its  origin  from  this  place,  where 
the  counts  Schlick,  who  were  the  local  rulers 
early  in  the  16tb.  century,  had  Ovldengroschen, 
coined,  which  became  knovra  as  Joachimstha- 
ler,  and  afterward  as  thaler.  In  the  nrfghbor- 
hood  are  the  ruins  of  the  castie  of  Fveuden- 
stein.  The  town  was  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed by  a  conflagration  March  31, 1878.  The 
£ne  church  of  St.  Joachim  was  burned,  with 
celebrated  pictm^es  by  Dfirer  and  Oranach; 
nearly  450  of  the  586  houses  were  burned,  and 
6,000  persons  were  rendered  houseless.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  town  was  at  once  commenced. 

JOIN,  Pope,  a  fictitious  female  personage  who 
was  long  supposed  to  have  succeeded  Leo  IV. 
in. the  papd  chair  in  855,  and  to  have  occu- 
pied it  over  two  years.  The  first  who  men- 
tions her  is  Uarianus  Scotus,  a  monk  of  the 
ftbbeyofFuldain  the  nth  century.  According 
to  Martinua  Polonns,  a  chronicler  of  the  13th 
century,  Joan  was  a  native  of  Mentz,  who 
went  with  an  English  lover  to  Rome  in  the 
disguise  of  a  man,  and,  having  become  pro- 
ficient in  sacred  and  profane  learning,  was 
chosen  to  the  papacy  under  the  name  of  John 
YlII,,  no  susjficion  being  had  of  her  sex.  She 
was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labor  one  day 
while  pasang  in  procession  to  the  Lateran  ba- 
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silica,  and  died  in  the  street.  This  story  was 
interpolated  into  the  work  of  Anastasius,  who 
Uved  at  the  time  of  her  supposed  reign,  and 
some  critics  contend  that  it  is  even  wanting  in 
the  earlier  copies  of  Martinvis  Polonus.  It  was 
completely  disproved  by  David  Blonde!,  a  Prot^ 
estant  writer,  m  his  Familier  ielairemement 
Ae  la  question  ei  •une/emwe  a  ete  aseUeausUge 
papal  entre  Lion  Jr.  et  BenoU  IJL  (Amster- 
dam, 1649) ;  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  no  such  person  as  Pope  Joan  ever  existed. 
JOIN  OF  ABC  (Jeaksb  d'AeoX  known  as 
La  Pacello  and  "the  Haid  of  Orleans,"  a 
French  heroine,  bora  at  Domremy  (now  called 
from  her  Domreray-la-PuceUe),  in  Lorraine, 
about  1411,  burned  at  the  steke  in  Kouen, 
May  31,  1431.  She  was  the  fifth  child  of 
poor  parents,  whose  family  name  was  probably 
Dare.  She  received  no  instruction,  but  was 
accustomed  to  out-of-door  dutiea,  such  as  the 
tending  of  sheep  and  the  riding  of  horses  to  and 
from  flie  watering  place.  The  neighborhood 
of  Domremy  abounded  in  superstitions,  and  at 
the  same  time  sympathized  witt  the  Orleans 
party  in  the  divisions  which  rent  the  kingdom 
of  France.  Jeanne  shai'ed  both  in  the  politi- 
cal excitement  and  the  religious  enthusiasm ; 
imaginative  and  devout^  she  loved  to  meditate 
on  tne  legends  of  tiie  Virgin,  and  especially,  it 
seems,  dwelt  upon  a  current  prophecy  that  a 
virgin  should  relieve  France- of  her  enemies. 
At  the  age  of  13  she  began  to  believe  herself 
the  subject  of  Bupernatural  visitations,  spoke  of 
voices  tiiat  she  heard  and  visions  that  she  saw, 
and  a  few  years  later  was  possessed  by  the  idea 
that  she  was  called  to  deliver  her  country  and 
crown  her  king.  An  outrage  upon  her  native 
village  by  some  roving  Burgundians  raised  this 
belirf  to  a  purpose ;  her  "  voices  "  importuned 
her  to  enter  upon  her  mission  by  applying  to 
Baudricourt,  governor  of  Vaucouleurs;  and 
this,  hy  the  aid  of  an  uncle,  she  did  in  May, 
1428.  The  governor,  after  some  delay,  granted 
her  an  audience,  but  treated  her  pretensions 
with  such  scorn  that  she  returned  to  her  uncle. 
The  fortunes  of  the  dauphin,  however,  were 
desperate,  and  Baudricourt,  pressed  by  her  en- 
treaties, sent  her  to  Chinon,  where  Charles 
held  his  court.  Introduced  into  a  crowd  of 
courtiers  from  whom  the  king  was  undis- 
tinguished, she  is  said  to  have  singled  him  out 
at  once.  Her  claims  were  submitted  to  a  se- 
vere scrutiny.  No  evidence  indicating  that 
she  was  a  dealer  in  the  black  art,  and  the  fact 
of  her  virginity  removing  all  suspicions  of  her 
being  under  saianio  influence,  her  wish  to  lead 
the  army  of  her  king  was  granted.  A  suit  of 
armor  was  made  for  her,  and  a  consecrated 
sword  which  ^he  described  as  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Catharine  at  Fierbois  was  brought 
and  placed  in  her  hands.  Thus  equipped,  she 
put  herself  at  the  head  of  10,000  troops  com- 
manded by  royal  officers,  threw  herself  upon 
the  English  who  were  besieging  Orleans,  rout- 
ed- them,  and  in  a  week  forced  them  to  raise 
the  siege  (May,  1439).    Other  exploits  followed. 
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The  prcsonco  of  fho  Tirgin  with  her 
Wd  banner  Btruek  a  panic  into  the  bouIs  of  her 
enemies.  In  leas  than  three  months  Charles 
was  crowned  king  at  Kheinas,  the  maid  of  Or- 
leans standing  in  full  armor  at  his  side.  Her 
promised  work  was  done.  Dunois,  however, 
unwilling  to  lose  her  influence,  urged  her  to  re- 
main with,  the  army,  and  alie  did  so ;  but  her 
victories  were  oyer.  In  an  attack  on  Paris  in 
the  early  winter  she  was  repulsed  and  ivound- 
_ed.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  (1430)  she 
threw  herself  into  CompiSgne,  then  beleaguer- 
ed by  the  English ;  made  a  sortie  in  which  she 
was  taken  prisoner  (May  24),  and  was  at  once 
carried  to  Jean  de  Lusembourg's  fortress  at 
Beaiirevoir.  An  attempt  to  escape  by  leaping 
from  a  dungeon  wall  was  unsuccessful,  and 
she  was  taken  to  Rouen.  The  university  of 
Paris  demanded  that  she  should  be  tried  on  a 
chai'ge  of  sorcery,  and  solicited  letters  patent 
from  the  king  of  England,  which  were  reluc- 
tantly grant^.  The.  chapter  at  Eouen  were 
rather  favorably  disposed  toward  her ;  many 
of  the  English  in  authority  were  nnwilling  to 
proceed  to  estremities ;  but  the  university  of 
Paris  prevailed.  The  examination  lasted  seve- 
ral months,  and  resujted  in  a  conviction  of  sor- 
cery. The  papers  were  sent  from  Rouen  to 
Paris,  and  the  verdict  of  the  university  was 
unanimous  that  such  acts  and  sentiments  as 
hers  were  diabolical,  and  merited  the  punish- 
ment of  Are.  Sentence  of  condemnation  was 
read  to  her  pnbUcly  by  the  bishop  of  Beauvais, 
and  the  alternative  offered  of  the  stake  or  sub- 
mission to  the  church.  The  terrified  girlmade 
a  recantation,  and  was  taken  back  to  prison. 
Here  her  visions  returned.  A  man's  appai'el 
being  left  in  her  cell  to  tempt  her,  she  put  it 
on ;  the  bishop  seized  upon  the  act  as  a  virtual 
relapse  into  her  old  unbelief,  and  hastened  the 
execution  of  the  first  sentence.  A  huge  pile 
of  wood  was  erected  in  the  market  place  of 
Rouen,  and,  surrounded  by  a  vast  assembly  of 
soldiers  and  ecclesiastics,  Joan  of  Arc  was 
burned,  and  her  ashes  were  thrown  into  the 
Seine.  The  infatny  of  this  transaction  lies 
heavily  upon  all  concerned  in  it.  The  French 
king  did  nothing  to  avei^  her,  and  waited  ten 
years  before  he  reversed  the  process  by  which 
she  was  condemned,  and  pronounced  her  "  a 
martyr  to  her  religion,  her  country,  and  her 
king."  The  character  of  the  "Mwd  of  Or- 
leans" was  spotless.  She  was  distinguished 
for  her  purity,  innocence,  and  modesty.  Her 
hand  never  shed  blood.  The  gentle  d^nity  of 
her  bearing  impressed  all  who  knew  her,  and 
restrained  the  brutality  of  her  soldiers.  The 
cottage  in  which  she  was  born  still  stands  be- 
tween two  buildings,  founded  as  a  monument 
to  her  by  the  department  of  the  Vosges ;  it 
contains  a  copy  of  the  beautiful  statne  by  Mari 
d'Orl^ans,  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe.  Th 
place  where  she  was  captured  was  indicated 
byaruinedtowerwhichfelldowninlseS;  and 
the  spot  of  her  execution  in  the  place  do  la 
Puoelle,  Rouen,  is  marked  by  a  mean  st 
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fine  statue  of  her  was  unveiled  in  Paris,  in  the 
place  des  Pyramides,  Feb.  25,  1873. — Among 
the  French  authors  who  have  written  the  life  of 
Joan  of  Arc  are  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1753-'4),  Lebrun  de  Charmettes  (3  vols., 
1817),  Barth^lemy  de  Beauregard  (2  vols., 
18i7),  Miohelet  (1863),  Lafontaine  (Orleans, 
1864),  ViUaum6  (Paris,  1863),  and  Barante 
(1865).  The  best  German  life  is  by  Ejsell 
(Ratisbon,  1864).  The  best  English  works  are 
by  Lord  ilahon  (now  Earl  Stanhope),  "Life 
of  Joan  of  Arc"  (London,  1853),  and  Mrs. 
Bray,  "  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  Times  of  Charles 
VIL,  King  of  France"  (1874)..  See  also 
Quicherat,  Proc^  de  condamnatioa  et  de  ri- 
habilitation  de  Jeanne  d'Are  (published  by  the 
Fi-ench  historical  society,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1841- 
'50),  and  his  Aperfui  noitvellei  but  I'hUtoire  de 
Jeanne  d'Are  (1850).  Among  the  poems  and 
dramas  founded  on  the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
the  most  noteworthy  are  Voltaire's  travesty 
La  J^celle,  Southey's  "Joan  of  Arc,"  Schil- 
ler's Jvn^av,  wn  Orleans,  and  Calvert's 
"  Maid  of  Orleans  "  (1874). 

JOiHES,  Vi««iitt.    See  Joahes. 

JOJNNl.  I.  Queen  of  Naples,  daughter- of 
Charles,  duke  of  Calabria,  and  granddaughter  of 
Robert  of  Anjou,  born  about  1337,  put  to  death 
at  the  fortress  'of  Muro,  in  the  province  of  Ba- 
silicata.  May  22, 1883.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  her  father  to  secure  harmony  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Anjou  family  which  had 
claims  to  the  Ifeapolitaa  throne,  by  marrying 
Joanna  when  about  seven  years  old  to  her  sec- 
ond cousin  Andrew  of  Hungary;  but  the  plan 
proved  an  entire  failure.  As  the  young  couple 
grew  up  the  most  hitter  enmity  arose  between 
them,  and  was  constantly  encouraged  by  the 
opposing  parties  among  their  relatives.  Duke 
Charles  died  before  ms  father  Robert,  and 
Joanna  therefore  directly  succeeded  the  latter 
on  his  death  in  184S.  Her  court  speedily  di^ 
vided  into  two  factions,  taking  wdes  respec- 
tively with  the  qneen  and  her  husband ;  and 
two  years  of  intense  hostility  terminated,  in 
September,  1345,  in  the  assassination  of  the 
king-  by  a  party  of  conspirators  who  enticed 
him  from  his  room  and  strained  him  in  a  cor- 
ridor of  the  palace.  Joanna  seems  to  have 
deserved  the  aecnsation  universally  brought 
against  her,  of  having  inspired  and  directed 
this  plot  down  to  its  smallest  details;  though 
the  story  of  the  old  chroniclers  that  she  wove 
the  rope  of  gold  tliread  with  which  Andrew 
was  strangled  is  probably  esaggerated.  Short- 
ly after  the  death  of  her  husband  she  married 
her  relative  and  supposed  paramour,  Louis  of 
Taranto,  without  obtaining  a  papal  dispensa- 
tion. Louis  the  Great  of  Hungary,  anxious  for 
an  opportunity  to  avenge  his  brother's  death, 
made  this  his  pretext,  and  in  1347  invaded  the 
Neapolitan  territory.  Joanna,  unprepared  for 
defence,  fled  to  Avignon,  then  the  residence  of 
the  popes ;  but  here  she  was  sunlmoned  before 
a  consistory  and  charged  with  the  murder  of 
her  husband.    She  escaped  the  prosecution  of 
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this  charge  ty  ooDaenting  to  cede  Avignon  to 
the  holy  see  for  a  permanent  possession,  on 
[layment  of  80,000  gold  florins,  and  on  condi- 
tion that  tie  pope  should  formally  proclaim 
her  innocence  and  the  validity  of  her  new  mar- 
riage. In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Hungary 
retired  from  Naples,  leaving  a  strong  garrison 
behind  him ;  and  thia  was  soon  after  removed, 
throngh  the  mediation  of  the  pope.  Louis  of 
Taranto  died  in  1363,  and  Joanna  married  in 
1363  James  of  Aragon,  kii^  of  Majorca,  who 
left  her  soon  after  and  returned  to  his  home  in 
Spain,  where  he  died  in  1376.  Joanna  now 
married  a  fourth  husband,  Otho  of  Brunswick, 
and  by  this  gave  offence  to  Duke  Charles  of 
Durazzo,  whose  wife  was  heir  presoraptive  to 
the  tirone.  In  1378,  when  the  rival  popes 
Clement  VII.  and  Trbaii  VI.  contested  the 
papal  see,  Joanna  declared  for  Clement.  Ur- 
ban in  revenge  immediately  summoned  the 
duke  of  Durazzo  and  procldmed  hia  right  to 
the  throne  of  Naples.  Acting  under  the  ad- 
vice of  Clement,  Joanna  made  a  special  will, 
making  the  second  son  of  the  king  of  France 
her  heir,  and  entirely  disinheriting  the  dnke 
and  his  wife.  These  events  gare  Charles  of 
Durazzo  the  pretext  for  which  he  had  long 
wished.  He  invaded  Joanna's  territory,  met 
with  little  opposition  from  the  people,  ad- 
vanced to  Naples,  captured  the  queen  in  the 
castle,  and  sent  her  a  prisoner  to  Muro..  Here 
she  was  placed  at  the  dispoMtion  of  the  king 
of  Hungary,  who  ordered  her  immediate  exe- 
cution. She  was  smothered  with  pillows,  in 
revenge  for  the  method  of  Andrew's  assassina- 
tion. IL  Queen  of  Naples,  grandnioce  of  the 
preceding,  and  daughter  of  Diike  Charles  of  Du- 
raazo,  bom  about  1370,  died  in  1435.  Married 
when  yonng  to  William  of  Austria,  and  several 
years  after  left  a  widow,  she  succeeded  her 
brother  Ladislas  in  1414.  Since  her  husband's 
death  she  had  maintained  a  secret  connection 
with  Count  Pandolfello  Alopo,  and  this  she 
now  continued  without  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment, appointing  her  favorit*  to  the  higheat 
offices  and  giving  him  virtual  control  of  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  She  was  finally  per- 
suaded by  her  counciDors,  however,  to  marry 
again,  and  chose  as  her  husband  Jacqnes  de 
Bourbon,  count  of  La  Marche.  Joanna's  mar- 
riage did  not  put  an  end  to  her  dissolute  man- 
ner of  life;  and  her  husband,  detecting  her 
infidelity,  rid  the  court  of  her  favorites,  had 
Pandolfello  publicly  beheaded,  and  sent  the 
queen  into  retirement.  An  apparent  recon- 
ciliation soon  followed,  but  Joanna  was  no 
sooner  allowed  to  resume  her  place  at  court 
than  she  succeeded  by  a  stratagem  in  impris- 
oning her  husband  in  one  of  the  Neapolitan 
forts,  from  which  he  escaped  with  difficulty 
only  to  retire  from  the  country,  and  to  enter 
a  monastery  in  Burgundy.  The  rule  of  favor- 
ites no'w  began  again,  and  the  history  of  her 
reign  for  some  years  is  little  more  than  a  rec- 
ord of  intrigues,  which,  with  the  hatred  of 
the  people  throughout  the  kingdom,  gave  rise 
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to  constant  feuds  at  court  and  insurrections  in 
the  country.  The  strife  of  parties  was  aug- 
mented by  the  conflicts  between  Louis  III.  of 
Anjon  and  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  who  claimed 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  Joanna  decided 
first  for  Alfonso,  and  then  reversed  her  deci- 
sion, and  on  Louis  III.'s  death  changed  her 
choice  to  another  member  of  the  Anion  house. 
Alfonso,  however,  was  able  to  seize  the  throne, 
to  whitdi  he  succeeded  in  spite  of  his  testa- 
mentary e^clnsion. 

J0MKE8,  Islud  ot.    Bee  MabajS. 

JOIHNI,  a  French  actor,  whoso  real  name  was 
Jean  Baptistb  BEBNAmi  Brissebane,  born  in 
Dijon,  July  2,  1778,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  5, 1849. 
He  was  a  royal  page,  a  student  of  art,  a  soldier, 
and  a  clerk  in  the  civil  service,  before  he  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  in  1 797,  where  he  acquired 
a  reputation  nest  to  that  of  Talma,  whom  he 
succeeded  at  the  Com^die  Franeaise  in  1826. 
He  excelled  in  personating  Comeille's  old  Ro- 
mans, and  in  Otheilo  and  kindred  parts ;  and 
Victor  Hugo  ascribed  the  success  of  his  play 
Le  roi  g'amvge  to  his  acting.  He  retired  in 
1841,  and  published  poetry  and  prose  writings. 

JOB,  BMk  tf,  one  of  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  so  called  from  the  name 
of  thepatriarch whosehisfory itcontains.  Ac- 
cording to  the  narrative  contained  in  the  in- 
troductory chapter,  Job  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
TJz  (probably  in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia 
Doserta),  was  a  man  of  eminent  probity  and 
piety,  blessed  with  great  riches  in  camels, 
sheep,  and  cattle,  and  highly  reputed  among 
the  surrounding  people.  But  God  permitted 
Satan  to  put  his  virtue  to  the  test.  His  oxen 
were  stolen  by  the  Sabteans,  hia  sheep  were 
consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  his  camels  were 
carried  away  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  his  sons 
and  daughters  perished  amid  the  ruins  of  a  house 
overthrown  by  a  whirlwind.  He  bore  these  ca- 
lamities without  repining,  saying:  "The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Then  Satan  was 
permitted  to  afflict  his  person.  He  was  smitten 
with  a  terrible  disease,  and  his  wife  counselled 
him  to  "curse  God,  and  die"  (properly  ren- 
dered, accoi'ding  to  Gesenius  and  others,  "  bless 
God").  Three  friends,  EUphaz,  Bildad,  and 
Zophar,  infonned  of  his  misfortunes,  came  to 
console  him.  The  book  consists  chiefly  of  dis- 
cussions between  Job  and  his  consolers  on  the 
question  r  Why  do  the  righteous  suffer  ?  The 
burden  of  their  ailment,  which  is  afterward 
taken  up  with  some  variation  by  another 
friend,  Elihu,  is  that  calamities  are  in  propor- 
tion to  sins,  and  that  Job  must  have  been 
guilty  of  great  transgressions,  or  he  would  not 
be  made  to  suffer  so  severely.  They  therefore 
admonish  him  to  confess  and  repent  of  the 
guilt  of  which  by  his  misfortunes  lie  stands 
convicted.  Job  maintains,  in  opposition,  that 
his  afilictions  are  greater  than  his  faults,  that 
upri^t  men  are  sometimes  greatly  afflicted, 
that  God's  justice  does  not  always  appear  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  and  that  he  some- 
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times  seems  to  act  arbitrarily,  as  absolute  Lord. 
At  the  conclusion  the  Lord  himself  addi'esses 
Job  out  of  a  whirlwind,  condemning  both  bis 
presumption  in  daring  to  criticise  the  Omnipo- 
tent, of  whose  wajs  he  knows  so  little,  and  the 
false  reasoning  of  his  frieads,  who  endeavored 
to  vindicate  Proyidence  by  accusing  aii  inno- 
cent suflercr.  Job  acknowledges  his  nothing- 
ness, and  is  amply  rewarded  for  his  ctmstancy. 
Of  the  author  of  this  hook  nothing  is  known, 
and  its  age  is  variously  estimated.  ITormcrfy 
it  was  generally  believed,  from  the  archaic 
character  of  its  diction  and  descriptions,  to  be 
one  of  the  must  ancient  books  of  the  canon, 
and  to  have  been  originally  written  in  old  He 
brew  or  perhaps  m  Arabic  Mort  reuint  ex 
positors,  as  Gesenius,  Dmbreit,  and  De  Wette 
place  it  m  the  time  of  the  Chaldean  exile 
Schlottmann,  Delitzicb  and  others  refer  it  to 
the  age  of  Solomon,  or  a  still  later  one  In 
poetic  sublimity  the  book  is  surpassed  by  no 
other  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  in  Mf,or 
of  expression  hardly  eq^uaHed  by  any  Miny 
of  its  passages,  how  ever,  are  exceedingly  ob- 
scure.— The  book  of  Job  has  been  treated  by 
many  authors,  among  whom  are  De  Pineda, 
(Oommentarii,  Madrid,  169T-1601,  and  later 
editions  in  Cologne,  Antwerp,  Venice,  Paris, 
aad  Lyons),  Scholtens  (1737),  XJmbreit  (1824; 
English  translation,  Edinburgh,  1836-'7),  Eo- 
senmiiller  (1834),  Ewald  (I8S8),  Lee  (1837), 
Hirzel  {183S;  new  ed.,  1864),  Heiligstedt 
(1847),  Hahn  (1849),  H"oyes(1850;  new  ed., 
1867),  Schlottmann  (1851),  Hengsfenberg 
(1856;  new  ed.,  1870),  Conant  (1856),  Eb- 
rard(ia58),Reuan(1859-'60),  Delitzsch(1864; 
English  translation,  Edinburgh,  1666),  David- 
son (1862),  Merx  (1870),  Hitaig  (1874),  and 
Green  (New  York,  1874). 

JOBB^DUVIL,  irmud  Marie  FiHs,  a  French 
painter,  bom  at  Carhaix,  Finist^e,  in  1825.  Ho 
studied  under  Delaroche,  and  became  known  as 
a  genre,  portrait,  and  religious  painter  of  the  so- 
called  Neo-Greek  school,  excelling  by  his  deli- 
cate treatment  of  his  subjects.  He  was  adjunct 
mayor  of  Paris  in  1870-'71,  but  resigned  shortly 
after  the  installation  of  the  commune,  and  sub- 
sequently became  one  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cillors. Among  the  best  known  of  his  numer- 
ous works  are  "The  Painting  of  the  Virgin" 
(1849),  "The  Toilet  of  a  Bride"  (1857),  "The 
Jews  expelled  from  Spain  "  (1857),  and  pdnt- 
ings  of  the  life  of  St.  Francis  for  the  Paris 
church  of  Saint  Louis  en  I'lle  (1864). 

JOBERT,  intolne  Joseph,  a  French  physician, 
known  as  Jobert  de  Lamballe,  born  in  Brittany 
in  1799  or  1802,  died  in  Paris,  April  22,  1867. 
lie  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1838,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sut^eons 
of  Paris,  his  new  operations  in  diseases  of 
the  womb  and  his  process  of  intussusception 
being  generally  adopted.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  became  insane.  The  French  in- 
stitute, of  which  he  was  a  member,  awarded 
a  parse  of  2,000  Irancs  to  his  Traite  tMorique 
etpTatiqtie  de»  maladies  chirurgieales du canal 
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intmUnal  (2  voIs._,  Paris,  1829).  His  other 
works  relate  to  his  specialty  of  uterine  dis- 
eases and  his  process  of  intestinal  intussuscep- 
tion {tnca^nafi0n.«ntesien(i^,inclndiiig2>att^ 
de  chirargie  plaetigue  (3  vols.,  1849),  with  a 
sequel,  TraitemmUdes  fistulea  ijesieo-vaffinales 
(1  vol.,  1852);  Dea  appareiU  ilectriques  et  des 
poim>m  UectTiqu€»  (1858) ;  and  Be  la  rkinton 
en  chirv/rgie  (1864). 

JOB'S  TEABS,  the  fruit  of  a  grass  which  has 
long  been  in  use  in  Catholic  countries  for  the 


beads  of  rosaries.  This  grisg,  eoix  lacfiryma, 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  wa')  f  nrmer- 
Ij  treated  as  a  greenhouse 
plant;  it  will  flourish  in  the 
open  air  in  the  climate  of 
Hew  York ;  and  aa  its  seeds 
retain  their  vitality  during 
the  winter,  numerous  self- 
sown  plants  spring  up  where  . 
the  plant  stood  the  year  be- 
fore. It  grows  3  or  3  ft. 
high,  and  before  flowering 
has  much  the  appearance  of 
Indian  com;  eacii  root  pro- 
duces numeroua  stems  and 
forms  a  lai'ge  clump.  The 
flowers  are  borne  at  tne  sum- 
mit of  the  stems  in  a  simple 
spike  or  branching  panicle, 
and  are  moncecious;  their 
structure  is  quite  unlike  that 

late  flower  is  enclosed  by  an 

egg-shaped  involucre,  from 

an   orifice   in   the   apex    of 

which  appears  a  slender  stem 

which   bears  several  stami- 

nate  flowers ;  the  stigmas  of 

the  flowers  are  protruded 

Flower  Spike.         beyond  the  opening  in  the 

involucre   to   be   fertilized ; 

wbon  this  has  taken  place  the  Ptaminate  flowers 

fall  away,  and  the  formerly  herbaceous  involucre 
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becomes  of  a  very  hard  and  bony  tcsture.  Wben 
ripe  the  inYolncre  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea, 
some  what  poar-shaped,  pearly  white  or  of  some 
shade  of  gray,  with  a  hard  enamelled  surface. 
These  involuores,  or  seeds  as  they  are  popularly 
regarded,  were  formerly,  on  account  of  thoir 
stony  appearance,  supposed  to  be  useful  as 
remedies  for  gravel  and  stone  in  the  bladder, 
and  are  found  in  the  works  of  the  old  herbalists 
as  lach/ryma  Jobi;  the  Chinese  still  regard 
them  as  medicinal,  but  they  are  not  recognized 
by  modern  pharmacopteias.  Their  principal 
nae,  as  beads,  has  been  already  mentioned ;  in 
some  countries  they  are  made  up  into  neck- 
laces, ehaplets,  and  other  personal  ornaments. 
The  plant  is  of  the  easiest  cnlture.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  place  after  the  soil  is  warmed, 
or  they  may  be  sown  under  glass  and  be  trans- 
planted afterward.  When  loaded  with  ita 
ripened  tears,  the  plant  is  an  interesting  if  not 
highly  ornamental  occupant  of  the  border. 

JO  D1¥IESS,  the  H".  W.  county  of  Illinois, 
bordering  on  Wisconsin,  and  separated  from 
Iowa  by  the  Mississippi  river ;  area,  050  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870, 37,820.  The  surface  is  moderately 
nneven,  and  tha  soil  is  fertile  find  watered  by 
numerous  small  streams.  The  county  abounds 
in  lead  ore,  and  also  contains  copper.  The 
Mineral  Point  and  Ilhnois  Central  railroads 
pass  throngh  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
leiO  were  283,618  bushels  of  wheat,  1,286,320 
of  Indian  com,  874,016  of  oats,  201,015  of 
potatoes,  66,650  lbs.  of  wool,  82,476  of  flax, 
655,681  of  butter,  and  84,873  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  6,638  horses,  10,309  milch  cows, 
18,329  other  cattle,  17,517  sheep,  and  34,691 
swine ;  4  manufactories  of  agricultural  impli 
ments,  17  of  carriages,  3  of  pig  lead,  3  of  mi 
chiaeiT',  2  of  marble  and  stone  work,  10  of  sad- 
dlery and  harness,  9  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet 
iron  ware,  3  of  woollen  goods,  2  flour  mills, 
and  7  breweries.    Capital,  Galena. 

JODE,  Pieter  de,  the  elder,  a  Flemish  engra- 
ver, born  in  Antwei^  in  1570,  died  in  1684. 
He  engraved  at  Vemce  Titian's  "  Virgin  and 
Child,"  and  other  works,  and  executed  in  Paris 
one  of  the  largest  prints  known,  after  Jean 
Cousin's  "Last  Jw^raent,"  which  is  in  the 
Louvre.  After  his  return  to  Antwerp  be  pro- 
duced many  other  fine  works,  his  "  Christ  giv- 
ing the  Keys  to  St.  Peter, "  after  Bubens,  being 
his  masterpiece. — His  son  Pietee  the  younger 
also  engraved  many  works  after  Vandyke,  En- 
bens,  and  others. 

JODIlliE,  ^CDBC,  sieur  de  Lymodin,  a  French 
dramatic  poet,  born  in  Paris  in  15S2,  died  there 
in  July,  1573.  He  published  sonnets  and  odes 
at  the  age  of  17,  and  endeavored  to  replace 
the  mysteries  and  moralities  by  imitations  of 
the  Greek  drama  with  choruses.  His  tragedy 
CUopMre  eapti-ee  (1553)  achieved  a  brilliant 
success,  despite  its  tediousness,  ho  himself  per- 
sonating Cleopatra ;  and  his  tragedy  Didon  and 
comedy  Engine^  ov,  la  r&neontre,  were  very 
popular.  He  was  also  known  aa  an  orator, 
architect,  painter,  and  sculptor.     His  coUected 
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works  appeared  in  1574 ;  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  Lyons,  1597. 

JOEL,  the  second  of-  the  twelve  Hebrew 
minor  prophets,  son  of  Pethuel.  By  some 
critics  he  is  supposed  to  have  prophesied  in  the 
reign  of  TJzziali,  between  about  800  and  780 
B.  C. ;  while  according  to  Oredner,  Movers, 
Hitzig,  and  Meier,  he  lived  in  the  early  time 
of  King  Joash,  and  according  to  Hilgenfeld 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  supremacy,  shortly 
before  the  arrival  of  Ezra.  The  historiou 
background  seems,  however,  to  determine  the 
date  of  the  prophecy.  There  is  no  luention  of 
a  king,  and  all  is  controlled  by  the  ministers 
of  religion,  pointing  to  the  minority  of  Joaah 
nnder  the  guardianship  of  the  high  priest  Je- 
hoiada,  about  870;  and  the  absence  of  Assyr- 
ians in  the  enumeration  of  foreign  enemies 
favors  this  early  date.  The  hook  of  Joel  be- 
gins with  announcing  an  extraordinary  plague 
of  locusts  accompanied  by  drought.  This 
is  followed  by  promises  of  the  divine  for- 
giveness, of  the  restoration  of  the  land  to  its 
former  fertility,  of  spiritual  blessings,  and  of 
the  divine  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  the 
chosen  people.  His  descrijitions  rank,  in  sub- 
limity, vividness,  and  purity  of  style,  among 
the  fciest  passages  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Among 
the  more  important  comroentaters  are  Pooock 
(Oxford,  16S1,  and  in  Latin,  Leipsic,  1696), 
Van  Toll  (Utrecht,  1700),  EosenmOUer  (Leip- 
sic, 1836),  Oredner  (Halle,  1881),  Meier  (Tiibin- 
gen,  1841),  and  Umbreit  (Hamburg,  1844);  be- 
ddes  the  works  on  the  minor  prophets  by  Hen- 
derson (London,  1845).  Hitzig  (1853),  and  Pu- 
sey  (Oxford,  1861),  and  Ewald  on  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  (2d  ed.,  Gottingen,  1867). 

JOGGES,  ISMM,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary, 
bom  in  Orleans,  Jan.  10,  1607,  killed  by  the 
Mohawks  at  Caughnawaga,  N.  T.,  Oct.  18, 
1646.  He  entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate  at 
Eouen  in  1634,  spent  some  years  in  teaching, 
studied  theology  in  Paris,  and  was  ordained  in 
1636.  He  had  earnestly  songht  a  foreign  mis- 
sion, and  was  sent  to  Canada,  reaching  Que- 
bec July  3.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  tie  Hu- 
ron country  by  the  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa,  and  labored  among  the  Hurons 
and  Dinondadies  nnder  great  danger  and  priva- 
tions for  several  years.  In  1612,  with  Father 
Eaymbanlt,  he  penetrated  westward  to  Sank 
Ste.  Marie,  whore  a  number  of  Algonquin  tribes 
were  convened,  He  then  accompanieda  party 
of  Hurons  to  Quebec  to  obtain  supplies  for 
the  mission.  On  the  way  back  they  fell,  Aug. 
3,  into  an  Iroquois  ambuscade,  and  were  nearly 
all  killed  or  taken.  The  missionary  was  hui'- 
ried  away  to  the  Mohawk  by  way  of  Lake 
Oharaplain,  subjected  te  mutilation  of  the 
hands,  and  to  the  running  of  the  gaantlet  at 
the  lake  and  in  the  village.  Here  he  saw  his 
associate,  Goupil,  temahawked  at  his  side ;  and 
although  the  Dutch  endeavored  to  release  him, 
ho  was  reduced  to  the  most  cruel  slavery. 
While  he.  was  with  a  fishing  party  on  the  Hnd- 
son,  below  Albany,  his  death  was  resolved 
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upon  by  the  tribe,  as  tte  defeat  of  a  war  party 
■was  ascribed  to  a  letter  sent  by  him  to  his 
countrymen.  At  Albany  tlie  Dutch  com- 
TOander,  aware  of  this,  urged  Jogues  to  escape. 
He  succeeded  with  great  difficulty,  and  reached 
ft  vessel  in  the  river  in  August,  1943 ;  but  the 
tribe  made  such  furious  demands  for  their  cap- 
tive that  Jogues  was  taken  ashore  again  till 
the  Mohawks  were  appeased.  He  then  came 
to  New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York),  where 
Gov.  Eieft  received  him  Itindl.y,  and  seut  him 
to  Europe  in  the  first  vessel.  This  ship  had  to 
put  into  Talmouth,  England,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  France.  He  returned  to  Canada  in 
time  to  witness  the  negotiations  with  the  Iro- 
qnois  at  Three  Rivera,  July  13, 1644.  In  May, 
1646,  he  set  out  with  M.  Bourdon  to  confirm 
the  peace  in  the  Mohawk  castles,  and  on  his 
way  visited  Lake  George,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  Lac  St.  Sacrement.  Peace  being  to 
all  appearance  firmly  established,  he  returned 
to  prepare  for  the  founding  o(  a  Mohawk  mis- 
sion. He  set  out  Sept.  27,  1646,  but  was  re- 
ceived as  an  enemy,  diseases  in  the  tribe  being 
ascribed  to  a  bos:  left  by  him.  He  and  his 
companion,  Lalande,  were  almost  immediately 
put  to  death.  He  wrote  at  Albany  a  long  Latin 
letter  describing  his  captivity,  a  description  of 
New  Netherland  as  he  saw  it,  and  an  account 
of  Renfi  Gonpil.  These  with  his  letters  liave 
been  published  by  the  New  York  historical  so- 
ciety (New  York,  1847-'8) ;  also  his  Notuim 
Belgium,  with  translation  and  notes  (4to,  New 
York,  1862).  A  life  of  Jogues,  by  the  Rev. 
PSIis  Marlio,  S.  J.,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1873. 

JOHINNI  ISLIKD,  called  also  A^zooam,  or 
EiszcAS,  the  most  frequented  of  the  Comoro 
islands,  in  Mozambique  channel,  E.  coast  of 
Africa;  ai^a,  about  400  sq.  ra.;  pop.  said  ' 
he  about  20,000.  It  is  extremely  fertile  a 
picturesque.  Its  centre  rises  into  a  sini 
peak,  5,900  ft.  above  the  sea. 

JOHIIWES  SECCiruvS,  a  Dutch  poet,  whose 
true  name  was  Jan  Evbhard,  born  at  the 
H^ue,  Nov.  14,  1511,  died  in  Utrecht,  Sept. 
34, 1536.  He  gained  while  young  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.,  ana  had  also  some  celebrity  as  a 
sculptor  and  painter.  After  travelling  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  he  accompanied  Charles  V.  "  ' '" 
expedition  to  Tunis,  His  poems  ate 
in  purely  classical  Latin,  and  the  B(Mia  ("  Kiss- 
es," Utrecht,  1539)  have  been  ranked  by  his 
admirers  with  the  lyrics  of  Catullus.  They 
have  been  repeatedly  translated  into  the  prin- 
cipal European  languages ;  and  an  edition,  with 
translations  by  different  English  scholars, and 
with  notes,  was  published  by  Bohn  (London, 
1858).  His  Opera  Poetica,  consisting  of  ele- 
gies, odes,  epigrams,  and  other  poems,  were 
published  by  his  brothers,  the  poets  N.  G.  and 
A.  M.  Everard  (Paris,  1541 ;  Gottingen,  1748 ; 
Leyden,  1821). 
JOHMIVISBEEG.  See  Ge!!ma*it,  Wines  or. 
JUHIICNOT.  I.  Charles  Henri  Alfred,  a  French 
artist,  born  in  Offenbach,  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
March  21,  1800.  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  7,  183T. 
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Having  shown  considerable  talent  as  an  en- 
graver in  Paris,  in  1831  he  attempted  painting. 
His  "Shipwreck  of  Don  Juan"  and  "Cinq 
Mars  "  attracted  the  notice  of  Louis  Philippe, 
who  gave  him  several  commissions,  and  at  his 
death  he  was  rising,  into  eminence.  IL  TMy, 
brother  of  tiie  preceding,  born  in  Offenbach, 
Nov.  9,  1803,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  4. 1852.  In 
making  designs  for  vignettes  he  displayed 
muclr  talent.  His  illustrations  for  "Werther," 
MoliSre's  works,  "GO  Bias,"  the  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  and  Sterae's  "  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney "  are  well  known. 

JOHN,  tlie  name  of  QS  popes,  of  whom  the 
following  are  the  most  important.  !•  Jobn  1., 
Saint,  born  in  Siena  about  470,  died  in  Rome, 
May  27,  629.  He  was  a  cardinal  priest  when 
he  succeeded  Hormisdas,  Aug.  18,523.  Shortly 
after  his  election  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople 
by  the  Arian  king  Theodoric,  to  obtain  from 
the  emperor  Justin  milder  measures  toward 
the  eastern  Arians.  He  was  received  with  much 
honor  by  the  emperor,  whom  he  solemnly 
crowned  in  March,  525.  Justin  revoked  all 
rigorous  laws  agmnst  the  Arians,  hut  refused 
to  restore  the  churches  taken  fi-om  theiil. 
John,  having  returaed  to  Italy,  wasimprisoned 
by  Theodoric,  treated  with  great  rigor,  and 
died  in  captivity.  He  is  honored  as  a  martyr 
in  the  western  church,  and  his  feast  is  cele- 
brated on  May  2T.  II.  J»lm  Vm.,  born  in 
Rome  about  820,  died  there,  Dec.  15,  882.  He 
was  cardinal-archdeacon  when  he  succeeded 
Adrian  IL,  Dec.  14,  873.  From  the  beginning 
of  his  pontificate  his  partiality  for  the  French 
made  him  odious  to  the  IttJians.  He  crowned 
Cliarles  the  Bald  of  France  as  emperor  in 
875,  and  in  876  deposed  Formosus,  bishop  of 
Porto,  reduced  him  to  lay  communion,  and 
banished  him  to  France,  whence  he  bound  him 
by  oath  never  to  return.  The  innocence  of 
Formosus,  who  was  afterward  pope  (891),  is, 
now  generally  admitted.  John,  having  solicit- 
ed in  vain  the  help  of  Charles  against  the  Sar- 
acens who  occupied  sonthern  Italy  and  were 
threatening  Rome,  purchased  peace  by  prom- 
ising to  pay  them  an  annnal  tribute.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald  he  supported  the 
claims  of  Charles  the  Fat  against  his  Italian 
rivals,  crowned  him  at  Ravenna  in  877,  and 
was  compelled  to  fly  to  France  in  878,  where 
he  preaded  over  the  council  of  Troyes  and 
crowned  Lonis  HI.  He  returned  to  Rome  in 
879,  and  at  the  prayer  of  the  Greek  emperor 
Basil  I.  approved  of  the  restoration  of  Photius 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople.  Soon  afterward 
he  retracted  this  approbation,  and  pronounced 
against  Phofius  a  sentence  of  deposition.  This 
vacillating  conduct  caused  Baronius  to  say  that 
in  the  pontificate  of  John  VIII.  the  chnrch  was 
governed  bya  woman.  John  gaveto  theduke 
of  Ga§ta  the  district  of  Traetto  and  the  town 
of  Fondi,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Saracens.  In  879  he  sum- 
moned to  Rome  St.  Methodius,  apostle  of  the 
Slavs,  and  confirmed  him  as  independent  me- 
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tropolitan  of  the  churches  which  he  had 
founded.  (See  Oysil  abd  MExnoiinjs.)  lie 
made  many  enemiea  hy  his  arbitrary  conduct 
and  numerous  excommnnicationB,  and  died  by 
violence.  There  are  336  letters  by  him  extant 
IK.  John  S.  (Giovanni  Cesci),  bom  in  Ravenna 
about  884,  died  in  Rome,  Jane  3,  928.  Accord- 
ing to  Luitprand,  bishop  of  Oremona,  whose  re- 
lation is  discredited  by  Milman,  Giovanni  was 
-successively  appointed  bishop  of  Bologna,  Ra- 
venna, and  Rome,  by  the  influence  of  ^e  pow- 
erful and  profligate  Theodora.  He  was  elect- 
ed pope  in  814,  and  displayed  great  energy 
Kgainst  the  Saracens,  He  crowned  Berenger 
na  king  of  Italy  and  emperor,  March  24,  016. 
Uniting  with  the  imperial  army  the  forces  of 
the  dukea  of  Benevento  and  Naples,  he  led 
them  agdnst  the  Saracens  intrenched  in  the 
territory  of  Garigliano,  and  utterly  routed 
them.  He  conflrmed  the  appointment  to  the 
see  of  Rheima  of  Hugo,  five  years  old,  son  of 
IKribert,  count  of  that  city.  Having  resisted 
Marozia,  the  daughter  of  Theodora,  who,  with 
her  husband  Gmdo,  duke  of  Tuscany,  could 
brook  no  rival  inflnence  in  Rome,  he  was  cast 
by  them  into  prison  and  suffocated  there.  IV. 
John  XI.  (Giovanni  Conti),  regarded  by  many 
as  the  son  of  Marozia,  born  in  Rome  between 
905  and  910,  died  there  in  January,  936.  lie 
was  raised  to  the  papacy  in  931,  and  was  the 
mere  tool  of  Marozia  and  the  evil  men  who  sur- 
rounded her.  Her  son  Alberico,  having  excited 
the  Romans  to  throw  off  her  yoke,  expelled 
her  husband.  King  Hugo,  made  himself  master 
of  Rome  with  the  title  of  consul,  imprisoned 
his  mother  and  the  pope,  and  held  them  in 
captivity  from  883  till  the  death  of  the  latter. 
V.  Jrtn  XII.  (Ottaviaho  Conti),  son  of  Al- 
berico and  grandson  of  Marozia,  bom  in 
Rome  about  987,  died  there  in  964.  He  was 
intrnded  into  the  papal  office  in  956,  and  as- 
sumed the  name  of  John,  being  the  first  pope 
who  thus  changed  his  name.  In  95T  he  took 
into  his  pay  the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Spoleto, 
and  marched  at  their  head  against  PandoKo, 
prince  of  Capua,  who  defeated  him  and  cora- 
peLed  him  to  sue  for  peace.  He  invoked  the 
aid  of  Otho  the  Great  agdnst  Berenger  II. 
Otho,  having  driven  Berenger  from  Italy,  en- 
tered Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  was 
crowned  emperor  of  the  West  in  February,  963. 
He  secured  to  the  pope  his  title  to  the  States 
of  the  Church,  and  exacted  from  him  the  prom- 
ise that  ho  would  hold  no  relation  with  Beren- 
ger. John  violated  this  promise ;  and  the  em- 
peror, incensed  at  his  faithlessness,  as  well  aa 
at  the  loud  complaints  about  his  licentious  life, 
retnmed  to  Rome  in  963,  and  cansed  the  pope 
to  be  degraded  in  an  assembly  of  bishops  held 
in  St.  Peter's  in  November,  and  the  aniipope 
Leo  VIII.  to  be  chosen  in  his  stead.  In  964^  the 
Romans  having  revolted,  John  reentered  Rome 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  expelled  Leo,  and 
committed  many  atrocities.  Otho  was  prepar- 
ing to  march  once  more  toward  Rome  when  the 
pope  fell  suddenly  sick  and  died.  TI.  Jthn  XSUi 
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(Jacques  d'Euse),  born  in  Cahors,  Finance, 
about  1244,  died  in  Avignon  in  1334,  He  was 
an  Angustinian  monk,  and  was  transferred  from 
the  see  of  Fr^ius  to  that  of  Avignon  by  Clem- 
ent v.,  who  also  appointed  him  cardinal-bish- 
op of  Porto.  He  was  elected  pope  at  Lyons  in 
August,  1316,  and  crowned  there  in  September, 
His  first  act  was  to  create  one  Italian  and  seven 
French  cardinals,  a  step  indicating  a  resolve 
to  make  the  papacy  a  permanent  French  insti- 
tution. French  historians  accordingly  bestow 
great  praise  on  this  pope,  while  the  Italians  are 
unsparing  in  their  censure.  After  the  death 
of  Henry  VII.  in  1818,  the  imperial  crown  was 
claimed  by  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederick  of 
Austria.  John  cited  the  contestants  before 
him,  and  Louis  refusing  to  appear,  the  pope 
excommunicated  him.  Lonis  appealed  to  a 
general  council.  The  diet  of  Frankfort  sus- 
tained him,  declaring  that  the  imperial  author- 
ity depended  upon  God  alone.  The  strife 
which  existed  in  Italy  between  the  Gnelphs  and 
Ghihellines  made  the  latter  espouse  the  cause 
of  Louis,  while  the  former  sided  with  the  pope. 
Robert,  king  of  Naples,  who  aspired  to  be  sole 
ruler  in  the  peninsula,  became  the  leader  of 
the  Guelphs,  while  Frederick,  king  of  Sicily, 
with  the  Visconti,  the  Scales,  and  the  Estes, 
snpported  Louis.  Tliey  were  excommunicated 
as  heretics,  a  cnisade  was  preached  against  them, 
and  pope  and  emperor  sent  armies  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  respective  partisans.  Louis  en- 
tered Italy  in  1337,  was  crowned  at  Milan  with 
the  iron  crown,  and  at  Rome  with  the  impe- 
rial crown.  In  an  assembly  held  in  the  square 
of  St,  Peter's  he  cited  the  pope  to  appear  and 
answer  to  the  charges  of  heresy  and  high  trea- 
son, deposed  him,  sentenced  him  to  be  burned 
alive,  appointed  in  his  stead  Pietro  da  Corva- 
ria,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.,  and 
made  it  a  law  that  any  pope  residing  out  of 
Rome  for  mot'e  than  thi-ee  months  should  be 
considered  as  deposed,  Louis  returned  to  Ger- 
many, the  leadere  of  the  GhibeUines  died  soon 
afterward,  and  the  Guelphs  gradtuillj  gained 
the  ascendancy.  John  was  indefatigable  in  his 
exertions  to  save  Christendom  from  Saracenic 
a^ession,  and  succeeded  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life  in  forming  against  the  Turks  a  league 
composed  of  the  kings  of  France,  Sicily,  Cy- 
prus, and  Armenia,  and  of  the  Greek  emperor 
Andronicus.  He  sanctioned  the  custom  intro- 
duced by  St.  Bonaventuraof  ringing  the  church 
bells  at  sunset,  and  saluting  the  Virgin  with 
three  Ave  Mariai  in  honor  of  the  incarna- 
tion. He  confirmed  the  military  order  of 
Christ(March,  1319),  founded  by  King  Denis  of 
Portugal,  restrained  the  power  of  the  Teutonic 
knights,  who  oppressed  the  new  Christians  of 
Lithuania,  and  canonized  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
He  deprived  by  statute  the  people  of  towns  of 
the  right  of  electing  their  bishops,  established 
the  custom  of  collecting  "annates"  or  first 
fruits,  and  left  at  his  death  a  well  filled  treasu- 
ry. TD.  JohiXXIIL  (BALTASSARECossA),bom 
in  Naples  about  1360,  died  in  Florence,  Nov, 
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22, 1419.  St.  Antoninus,  archbishop  of  Flor- 
ence, describes  him  as  a  man  of  great  adminis- 
trative ability,  a  clever  politician,  and  a  bold 
soldier,  who  had  been  in  his  youth  a  corsair ; 
bnt  as  a  priest  he  was  ill  calculated  to  advance 
spiritual  interests.  He  was  created  cardinal  in 
1402,  and  was  degraded  from  that  dignity  by 
Gregory  SIl.  in  punishment  of  his  tyrannical 
conduct  toward  the  Bolognese,  but  was  re- 
stored to  it  by  Alexander  v.,  who  reappoiBted 
him  governor  of  Bologna.  He  was  elected 
pope  in  May,  1^12)  ^^^  *''*  death  of  Alex- 
ander. Benedict  SIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  now 
divided  with  John  the  allegiance  of  Christen- 
dom. John  wrote  letters  to  the  imperii 
electors  to  induce  them  to  choose  Sigiamund 
of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Hungary,  and  he 
espoused  the  claims  of  Louis  of  Anjou  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  opposition  to  the  reign- 
ing king,  Ladialas.  He  entered  Rome  ii  ' 
umph  with  Louis  in  1411,  and,  gathi 
the  troops  he  could  muster,  attacked 
f  eated  Ladislaa  at  Roecasecca  in  May.  He  pnb- 
lished  a  crusade  against  him  in  the  following 
December,  and  compelled  him  to  forsake  the 
party  of  Gregory  SII,  and  submit  to  himself. 
He  then  broke  off  his  relations  with  Lonis  of 
Anjou,  and  restored  Ladislas  to  his  kingdom, 
appointing  him  at  the  same  time  general  of 
the  Roman  church,  and  famishing  him  with 
money.     Bnt  Ladislas  soon  afterward  took 

fsssession  of  Rome  and  forced  John  to  fly. 
he  latter  now  had  recourse  to  Sigismund, 
who  urged  him  to  assemble  a  council  at  Con- 
stance for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the 
great  western  schism  and  reforming  ecclesias- 
KceJ  abuses,  with  the  assurance  that  John  should 
he  free  to  come  and  go  during  the  council. 
After  much  hesitation  ho  consented  to  the 
emperor's  scheme,  and  opened  the  council  in 
person,  Nov.  5,  1414.  Meanwhile  the  death 
of  Ladislas  had  left  Rome  open-  to  John,  who 
repented  of  having  yielded  to  tlie  emperor's 
solicitations,  and  only  watched  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  returning  to  ItsHj.  On  March  2,  1415, 
he  bound  himself  by  oath  to  renounce  the  pon- 
tifical dignity  as  soon  as  his  rivals  had  abdi- 
cated; but  he  afterward  refused  to  sign  the 
ant  of  renunciation,  and  fled  from  Constance 
disgaised  as  a  merchant  under  the  protection 
of  the  duke  of  Austria,  and  took  refuge  at 
Freiburg.  In  May  a  sentence  of  deposition 
was  pronounced  against  him  by  the  council ; 
and  the  duke  of  Austria  gave  him  over  to 
the  emperor,  who  sent  him  a  prisoner  first 
to  Heidelberg,  and  then  to  Munich,  where  he 
was  detuned  for  four  years.  John  escaped 
in  1419,  and  making  his  way  to  Florence  was 
kindly  received  by  Martin  V.,  who  appointed 
him  bishop  of  Frascati  and  dean  of  the  college 
of  cardinals, 

JOHN,  king  of  England,  third  sovereign  of 
the  honae  of  Tlantagenet,  and  fourth  son  of 
Henry  II,  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  bom  in 
Oxford,  Dec.  34,  1186,  died  Oct.  19,  1316. 
e  of  Lackland  {SaiisterTe)^  by  which 


often  mentioned,  w'as  popularly  given  him 
because  of  the  small  possessions  that  devolved 
ion  iiim,  while  the  elder  sons  were  all  liber- 
ly  provided  for;  and  it  was  "the  usual  appel- 
lation of  younger  sons,  whose  fathers  died  du- 
ring their  minority,  and  who  could  not  possess 
estates  until  they  were  of  age  to  do  the  feudal 
ces  required  for  tliem."  Wlien  he  was 
a  years  old  his  father  bestowed  property 
upon  him  in  England  and  Normandy.  A  mar- 
riage between  him  and  Alice,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Savoy,  was  negotiated,  hut  her 
early  death  prevented  its  completion.  Henry 
II,  made  John  lord  of  Ireland,  and  he  went 
with  a  large  army  to  that  country  in  March, 
1185,  accompanied  by  his  lord  deputy,  De  Lacy, 
and  Gerald  Barry  (Giraldus  Cambrensis),  the 
historian.  His  behavior  was  so  imprudent  that 
he  became  the  object  of  almost  univei-sal  abhor- 
rence, and  his  father  was  compelled  to  recall 
him  to  England  at  tJie  close  of  the  year.  John 
was  Henry's  favorite  son,  but  he  joined  in  the 
repeated  rebellions  of  his  brothers ;  and  Henry's 
death  was  occasioned  by  his  becoming  informed 
that  John's  name  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  those  barons  who  had  joined  Fhilip  Augus- 
tus of  France  against  him,  though  at  tliat  very 
time  he  was  eserting  himself  to  benefit  the 
fortunes  of  the  rebellious  prince.  Richard  I,, 
successor  of  Henry,  bestowed  large  possessions 
upon  John,  then  known  as  earl  of  Mortaigne, 
hut  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  behaving 
as  unfratemally  as  he  had  behaved  nnfilially. 
Richard  departed  on  his  famous  crusade,  in- 
tending that,  in  case  he  should  die  childless, 
his  successor  should  be  Arthur,  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, son  of  his  brother  Geoffrey,  John's 
senior.  Wlien  Richard  on  his  return  became 
a  prisoner  in  Germany,  John  sought  to  render 
his  imprisonment  perpetual,  and  to  seize  the 
crown,  raising  forces,  and  doing  homage  to 
Philip  Augustus  for  such  portionsof  Normandy  . 
as  ho  had  not  surrendered  to  him.  He  besieged 
places  in  England  that  were  held  by  Richard's 
friends,  asserted  that  his  brother  was  dead,  and 
demanded  his  own  recognition  as  king.  He 
did  not  succeed,  and  RiMard  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1194,  seized  John's  castle  of  Notting- 
ham, and  summoned  him  'to  take  his  trial 
for  treason,  he  being  then  in  France,  whither 
Richard  led  an  army.  At  the  intercession  of 
their  mother,  the  king  pai'doned  his  brother, 
who  remained  faithful  during  the  rest  of  Rich- 
ard's life.  Richard  bequeathed  to  John  all  his 
dominions,  and  most  of  his  treasure,  and  re- 
quired that  homage  should  be  done  him.  John 
eaperienced  little  difiacnlty  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  England  and  Nonnandy,  and  was 
crowned  at  Rouen,  AprU  25,  1199,  and  at 
Westminstei-,  May  3Y.  His  accession  dates 
from  April  6,  but  he  was  not  regarded  as  king 
of  England  until  he  had  been  crowned.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  descent,  the  crown  be- 
longed to  Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany,  and  the 
mother  of  that  prince,  Constance,  persuaded 
Philip  Augustus  to  espouse  his  quarrel,    Philip 
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seized  Anjou,  Tonraine,  and  Maine  for  Arthur, 
and  he  was  advancing  into  Kormandy  wLea 
John  arrived  there.  After  some  negotiation, 
war  was  renewed;  but  the  general  of  Arthur's 
forcea,  finding  that  the  French  king  was  acting 
for  himself  jJone,  efiected  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween John  and  Arthur,  which  was  of  brief 
duration.  The  uncle  sought  to  make  away 
with  Lis  nephew,  who  fled  back  to  Philip,  ac- 
companied by  hie  mother.  In  1300  a  peace 
was  made  between  John  and  Philip,  the  latter 
aeknowledmng  John  as  Bichard's  heir,  and 
forcing  ArUiar  to  do  him  homage  for  Brittany. 
John  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Philip,  the 
collection  of  which  caused  much  trouble  in. 
England.  The  first  demand  for  the  privileges 
of  Magna  Charta  was  made  by  the  barons  in 
May,  1201,  and  refused,  whereupon  they  de- 
clined accompanying  him  to  Paris,  which  he 
visited  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  marriage 
of  his  niece  with  the  dauphin,  and  tlie  king 
seized  their  castles.  John,  who  had  put  away 
his  first  wife,  Avisa,  because  they  were  related 
within  the  forbidden  d^rees,  married  Isabella, 
daughter  of  the  count  of  AngoulSme,  Aug.  24, 
lacto.  This  lady  had  been  betrothed  to  Hugh 
de  Lasignan,  son  of  the  connt  of  La  Marehe, 
who  challeiiged  John  to  combat.  John  offered 
to  fight  by  his  champion,  an  offer  which  Ln- 
Bignan  treated  with  contempt,  declaring  that 
the  king's  champions  were  bravos.  Arthur's 
eldms  having  b^n  renewed,  and  insurrections 
in  his  favor  occurring  in  Anjou  and  Maine, 
Lnsignan  espoused  his  cause,  and  civil  war 
broke  ont  in  Poitou  and  Normandy,  Arthur 
and  Lusignan  bedeged  Eleanor  of  Aqnitaine  in 
the  castle  of  Mirebeau,  in  Poiton,  and  John 
hastened  to  his  mother's  assistance.  On  Aug: 
1,  1202.  he  defeated  the  besiegers  in  a  pitched 
battle,  killing  or  capturing  them  all.  Arthur, 
then  in  his  16th  year,  was  among  the  captives. 
He  was  imprisoned,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  put  to  death  by  his  unclc^  a  belief  quite 
in  keeping  with  John's  actions.  John  was  ac- 
cused by  Philip  Augustus  of  the  murder,  and 
was  summoned  to  defend  himself  before  the 
peers  of  France,  lie  refused  to  attend,  and 
the  court  pronounced  judgment,  that  "whore- 
as  John,  diike  of  Uormandy,  in  violation  of  his 
oath  to  Philip  his  lord,  had  murdered  the  son  of 
his  elder  brother,  a  homager  of  the  crown  of 
France,  and  had  perpetrated  tlie  crime  within 
the  seignory  of  France,  he  was  found  guilty  of 
felony  and  treason,  and  was  therefore  adjudged 
to  forfeit  all  the  lands  which  he  held  by  hom- 
age." This  decree  of  forfeiture  was  vigorous- 
ly pnt  in  force  by  Philip,  whose  proceedings 
were  aided  by  the  discontent  that  prevailed  in 
John's  Frendi  possesions.  In  1203  nearly  all 
those  possesions  except  G-uienne  were  taken  by 
Philip,  and  John  iled  to  England.  He  had  said, 
on  hearing  of  Philip's  captures  of  towns ;  "  Let 
him  take  them,  I  will  one  day  recover  them ; 
the  English  sterlings  will  restore  all  things." 
This  would  have  been  no  idle  boast  had  he  been 
a  popular  monarch  in  England ;  but  there  he 
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was  even  more  detested  than  he  was  in  France. 
The  name  of  Lackland  was  now  revived  for 
him.  He  landed  with  an  aimy  at  La  Bochelle 
in  120S,  and  took  Angers,  but  then  retired. 
He  had  received  no  aid  from  the  English  bar- 
ons, whom  he  proceeded  to  fine  frequently 
and  heavily;  and  the  archbishop  of  York 
cursed  the  collectors  of  the  fines  and  left  Eng- 
land. TJiose  quarrels  now  b^an  which  ended 
in  the  granting  of  the  great  charter.  John  be- 
came involved  in  a  contest  with  the  church 
concerning  the  election  of  Cardinal  Langton  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  Pope  Innocent  III. 
laid  England  under  an  interdict.  The  king 
seized  the  possessions  of  the  church,  and  ban- 
ished those  who  had  occupied  them.  A  bull 
of  escommunicatjon  was  issued  in  1209,  and 
John  sought  to  prevent  its  promulgation  in 
England,  without  which  it  could  have  no  force. 
His  fear  was  that  Philip  Augustus  would  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  England,  tinder  papal 
authority,  and  he  maintained  relations  with 
some  of  that  prince's  neighbors.  In  the  mean 
lime  he  compelled  'Williani,  king  of  Scotland, 
to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  and  effected 
conqnests  in  Wales,  dictating  terms  6f  peace  to 
Prinee  Llewellyn.  He  also  led  a  great  army  to 
Ireland,  where  he  curbed  the  Norman  colo- 
nists, divided  the  English  possessions  into  coun- 
ties, and  established  there  the  laws  of  England. 
He  was  guilty  of  acts  of  cruelty  that  shocked 
the  sentiment  of  even  that  ferocious  age.  Of 
the  captives  whom  he  took  in  1202,  most  of 
the  principal  men  were  starved  to  death  in 

Erison.  On  an  insurrection  occurring  in  Wales, 
e  caused  28  hostages,  all  young  nobles,  to  be 
executed.  In  1213  the  pope  solemnly  deposed 
John,  and  absolved  his  vassals  from  their  alle- 
giance. The  French  king  prepared  to  enforce 
tiie  sentence,  and  John  assembled  a  numerous 
army  to  defend  his  kingdom ;  hut  as  he  could 
not  rely  upon  its  fidelity,  he  listened  to  the  ar- 
gnmentsof  the  nuncio,  Pandulph,  and  resigned 
his  kingdom  to  the  pope,  whose  vassal  he  be- 
came. This  act,  so  degrading  to  modem  ideas, 
was  not  viewed  so  harshly  tlien,  and  had 
many  precedents ;  and  the  barons  themselves 
acknowledged  its  validity,  Pandulph  proceed- 
ed to  France,  where  he  commanded  Philip  to 
put  an.  end  to  his  project  of  invasion,  as  Eng- 
land had  become  Uie  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 
That  monarch  endeavored  to  turn  his  prepara- 
to  account  by  planning  the  conquest  of 
jrs,  but  he  had  ultimately  to  fight  for 
'n  dominions  at  Bovines,  John  invaded 
France,  but  accomplished  nothing,  though  his 
fleet  had  previously  defeated  that  of  Philip, 
As  he  continued  his  course  of  misgovemment, 
a  confederacy  was  formed  against  him  by  the 
nobility,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Arehhishop 
Langton  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Bob- 
ert  Fitz-Walter  commanded  its  forces.  The 
king  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  barons, 
who  forced  liim  to  make  the  grant  known  as 
Magna  Charta,  June  16,  1215,  (See  Magsa 
Ohabta.)    His  submission  was  but  momentary! 
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as  soon  as  ho  could  raiso  a  foreign  force,  aided 
by  the  pope,  who  regarded  the  barons  as  rebels 
against  himself,  he  resumed  the  war  with  suc- 
cess. The  barons  applied  to  Praoce  for  aid, 
offering  to  make  the  daopbin  Louis  king  of 
Kngland.  Louis  entered  England  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  John  wae  about  to  flght  a  battle 
for  his  crown,  when  he  lost  his  ba^age,  trea- 
sure, ifec.,  in  "the  Vash."  This  affected  his 
mind,  and  as  he  was  ill  at  the  time  of  the  loss, 
bis  sicliness  so  increased  that  he  soon  after 
died.  His  death  was  attributed  to  poison,  and 
also  to  dysentery  brought  on  by  partaking 
freely  of  peaches  and  new  cider.  Modern 
England  dates  from  the  reign  of  John,  whose 
cowardice  and  imbecility  led  to  the  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  possesions  of  his 
family,  and  so  caused  the  Norman  portion  of 
Che  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  regard  the 
English  as  their  countrymen.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Henry  III. 

JOHN  n.,  sumamed  tE  Bos  (the  Good,  or 
rather  the  Gallant),  king  of  France,  the  second 
of  the  Valois  family,  bom  about  1319,  died  in 
London  in  1364.  Succeeding  his  father  PhUip 
VI.  in  1850,  he  indulged  in  such  extravagant 
expenditures  to  celebrate  his  accession  t»  the 
throne  that  he  soon  found  the  royal  treasury 
exhausted,  and  had  to  summon  the  stat«s  gen- 
eral for  a  grant  of  money.  His  first  measures 
were  marked  by  despotism  and  cruelty.  By 
bis  oi-ders  the  great  constable  Eaoul,  count  of 
Eu  and  Guines,  whom  he  suspected  of  treach- 
erous dealings  with  the  English,  was  arrested 
and  beheaded  witliout  any  form  of  trial,  while 
his  ofBce  and  property  were  given  to  Charles  of 
Lacerda,  a  Spanish  prince.  The  latter  having 
been  murdered  at  Laigle,  Iformandy,  by  Charles 
the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  a  friend  of  Raoul, 
King  John  came  unexpectedly  to  Rouen,  where 
Charles  was  entertwned  by  the  dauphin,  made 
him  a  prisoner  with  his  own  hand,  and  caused 
four  of  his  followers  to  be  decapitated  on  the 
spot.  Philip,  brother  of  Cliarles  of  Navarre, 
and  the  count  of  Harcourt,  uncle  of  one  of  the 
victims,  appealed  to  Edward  IH.  of  England 
for  vengeance.  The  English  invaded  France 
at  once.  King  John  met  one  of  their  armies, 
,  under  the  Black  Prince,  at  Mauperfiiis,  nejir 
Poitiers,  and,  elated  by  his  superiority  in  num- 
bers, attacked  him  imprudently,  was  defeated, 
Sept.  19,  1350,  and  carried  prisoner  firet  to 
Bordeaux,  and  then  to  London,  his  conijuer- 
ors  treating  him  with  courtesy  and  distinction. 
During  his  captivity  violent  dissensions  broke 
ont  in  France,  and  the  dauphin  (afterward 
Charles  V.),  who  had  assumed  the  regency,  was 
for  a  while  unable  to  contend  against  the  rising 
power  of  tlie  third  estate.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  John  tried  to  regain  his  freedom  by  a 
humiliating  treaty  with  Edward  III.,  which 
was  rejected  by  the  states  general  of  Prance, 
The  disastrous  peace  of  Bretigny  (1360),  how- 
ever, provided  for  the  hberation  of  the  French 
king  by  the  sacrifice  to  the  English  of  some  of 
the  best  French  provinces  and  the  payment  of 
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a  ransom  of  3,000,000  crowns.  On  his  return 
home,  John,  coming  by  inheritance  into  pos- 
session of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  bestowed  it 
on  his  fourth  son,  Philip  the  Bold,  as  a  reward 
for  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 
Another  son,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  whom  he  had 
given  as  a  hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny,  having  forfeited  his  word 
by  running  away  from  England,  John  thought 
himself  in  honor  bound  to  retui-n  to  captivity, 
saying,  "If  good  faith  were  banished  from 
earth,  it  ought  to  he  still  found  in  the  hearts 
of  kings."  Be  consequently  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  there  died. 


16,  1673,  He  was  a  yonnger  son  of  Sigismund 
III,,  of  the  house  of  Vasa,  by  an  Austrian 
princess,  who  was  baffled  in  her  schemes  to 
procure  him  the  throne  by  his  loyal  adherence 
to  his  elder  half  brother  Ladislas,  who  after 
the  death  of  Sigismund  was  elected  king 
(1683).  In  1638  he  embarked  at  Genoa  for 
Spain  to  negotiate  a  league  with  Philip  III, 
against  Eranco ;  but  suffering  shipwreck  on 
the  coast  of  Provence,  he  was  seized  and  by 
order  of  Eichelieu  imprisoned  at  Vincennes, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  and  was  only 
released  on  promise  of  his  brother  the  king 
of  Poland  never  to  wage  war  against  France. 
He  then  travelled  through  various  countries  of 
westei'n  Europe,  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits 
in  Rome,  was  made  cardinal  by  Innocent  X., 
hut  after  his  return  to  Poland  again  became  a 
layman,  and,  having  succeeded  his  brother  in 
1648,  married  his  widow  Maria  LnisaGonzaga. 
His  reign  commenced  amid  the  confusion  and 
disasters  caused  by  the  great  revolt  of  the  Cos- 
sacks under  Chmielnicki,  who  had  advanced 
into  the  very  heart  of  Poland,  The  power  of 
the  king  had  been  stripped  of  almost  all  its 
prerogatives  by  the  growing  influence  of  the 
nobles,  Russia  and  Sweden,  which  had  long" 
been  active  enemies  of  Poland,  availed  them- 
selves of  ita  distracted  condition,  and  renewed 
their  attacks,  George  ESk6ezy  of  Transylva- 
nia, too,  invaded  the  Polish  territory,  while 
diet  after  diet  was  dissolved  by  abuses  of  the 
liheruM  veto.  Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden  tri- 
umphantly marched  through  the  countiy,  and 
occupied  Cracow  (1655),  John  Casimir  having 
fled  to  Silesia,  Before  Czentochowa,  however, 
the  Swedes  -met  with  an  nnespected  check,  and 
a  confederation  of  the  nobles  against  all  ene- 
mies of  the  country  having  been  formed,  Czar- 
niecki  won  a  series  of  victories  over  the 
Swedes,  Transylvanians,  Cossacks,  and  Eus- 
sians.  The  wars  with  the  Swedes  and  Rus- 
sians were  terminated  by  treaties  involving 
considerable  cessions  of  provinces  on  the  Bal- 
tic and  the  Dnieper  on  the  part  of  Poland, 
which  also  lost  its  sway  over  the  Cossacks, 
who  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  czar.  During  these  long  disturbances  John 
Casimir,  though  feeble  and  of  a  peaceful  dis- 
position, frequently  proved  his  patriotism  and 
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bravery.  The  intrigues  of  his  wife  in  favor  of 
tlie  duke  of  Enghien,  son  of  the  prince  of  Oon- 
d^,  as  successor  to  the  throne,  Laving  brought 
about  a  rebellion  under  George  Lubomirski, 
and  a  bloody  though  short  civil  war,  the  king 
finally  resolved  upon  abdication,  and  resigned 
his  crown  at  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  Sept.  16, 
1668,  In  the  following  year  he  retired  to 
France,  where  he  was  hospitably  treated  by 
Louis  XIV.  His  wife  had  died  withont  issue 
before  hb  abdication.  His  body  was  removed 
to  the  cathedral  of  Cracow  in  1676,  his  heart 
only  being  interred  in  St.  Germain  des  Prfis, 
of  which  Louis  XIV.  had  made  him  abbot. 
John  Uasimir's  reign  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
astrous in  Uie  history  of  Poland,  whose  dis- 
memberment by  the  houses  of  Moscow,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Hapsburg,  as  it  took  place  100 
years  after  his  death,  he  predicted  in  a  memo- 
rable speech  to  the  diet  of  1661, 

JOHN  III.  SOBIESKI,  king  of  Poland,  born  in 
the  circle  of  Zlocz6w,  then  belonging  to  the 
palatinate  of  Belz,  in  1629,  or  according  to 
some  in  1634,  died  June  17, 1696.  His  father, 
Jacob  Sobieski,  eastellan  of  Cracow,  carefully 
attended  to  the  education  of  his  two  sons,  of 
whom  Marcus  was  the  elder,  and  to  complete 
it  sent  them  to  Paris.  Here  John  entered  tiie 
ranks  of  the  musketeers  of  the  young  Louis 
SIV,  nnder  CondS;  but  on  receiving  the  news 
of  the  death  of  King  Ladislas  TV.  and  the  dis- 
asters caused  by  the  bloody  rising  of  the  Cos- 
sacks (1648),  both  brothers  hastened  to  their 
eonntry  and  offered  their  services  to  the  brother 
and  successor  of  Ladislas,  John  Casimir.  Both 
fought  bravely,  John  especially  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Beresteozko  (1651),  but 
MarenB  fell  soon  after.  The  invasion  of  Charles 
Gustavus  of  Sweden,  and  the  simultaneons 
dangers  which  threatened  Poland  from  every 

Suarter,  gave  Sobieski  ample  opportunity  to 
isplay  hia  valor,  and  neit  to  Czamiecki  he 
was  foremost  in  saving  the  eonntry  from  ruin. 
His  services  were  well  rewarded,  and  shordy 
before  the  abdication  of  John  Caamir  he  re- 
ceived the  chief  command  of  the  army.  In 
1673  Poland  was  invaded  by  the  Turks  and 
Tartars,  both  of  whose  armies  he  successively 
anrprised  and  defeated.  The  new  king,  Michael 
Korybut,  being  besieged  by  the  Turks  in  the 
fortress  of  Eamenetz,  conclnded  an  ignomin- 
ious treaty  with  the  sultan ;  but  Sobieski  caused 
its  rejection  by  the  senate,  hastened  to  Podo- 
lia,  and  routed  the  Turks  at  KLotin  (1673). 
The  news  of  the  king's  death  arrived  a  few 
days  later,  and  the  commander  and  his  follow- 
ers hastened  to  Warsaw  to  attend  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  sncoessor.  This  resulted,  after  stormy 
debates,  in  the  choice  of  Sobieski,  who  imme- 
diately resumed  the  war,  and  rescued  the  for- 
tress of  Trembowla,  which  had  been  saved  by 
the  heroism  of  the  wife  of  the  commander. 
Another  campaign  was  terminated  less  success- 
fully by  a  treaty  with  the  Turks  at  Zuraw- 
no,  where  Sobieski  waa  nearly  compelled  to 
surrender  with  his  comparatively  small  army. 


grand  vizier  Kara  Mustapha,  having  bronght 
Austria  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  Sobieski  was  per- 


suaded by  his  wife  and  tl 
emperor  and  pope  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of 
Vienna,  which  was  besieged  by  an  army  of 
300,000  men  (1683).  The  Poles,  numbering 
about  one  tenth  as  many,  were  joined  by  a 
somewhat  larger  body  of  German  troops. 
Scarcely  bad  they  arrived  before  Vienna  when 
Sobieski  gave  the  signal  for  attack.  The  Turks 
were  driven  within  their  intrenchmenfs,  and 
attacked  there  on  the  next  day  (Sept.  12). 
The  charge  was  terrible,  and  after  a  short 
struggle  the  Turks  were  completely  routed. 
SobiMld  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Vienna, 
and  was  hailed  by  all  Europe  as  the  saviour 
of  Christendom.  The  emperor  Leopold  alone, 
who  had  fled  from  his  capital,  waa  too  proud  to 
receive  cordially  the  hero  who  was  "  only  an 
elected  monarch,"  Sobieski  pursued  his  suc- 
cess, following  the  enemy  into  Hungary,  which 
was  soon  restored  to  the  emperor.  Returning 
to  Poland,  where  the  intrigues  of  his  wife  had 
created  for  him  a  large  number  of  enemies,  he 
made  a  disadvantageous  peace  with  the  czar, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  turn  all  his  forces  against 
the  Turks.  The  conquest  of  Wallachia  was 
the  aim  of  this  undertaking,  in  which  he  failed 
after  various  attempts.  ITie  last  years  of  his 
life  were  embittered  by  civil  as  well  as  domestic 
troubles.  Admired  as  a  warrior,  he  was  little 
esteemed  by  the  Polish  nation  as  a  monarch, 
and  after  his  death  his  three  sons,  Jacob,  Con- 
stantine,  and  Alexander,  were  passed  over  at 
tiie  election,  which  gave  the  crown  of  Poland 
to  Augustus  of  Saxony. — The  Lettrea  du  roi  de 
Pologne,  Jean  Sobietbi,  A  la  reine  Marie  Casi- 
mire,  pendant  la  campagne  de  Vienne,  were 
published  in  Paris  in  1826. 

JOHN  (JoBAKN  Nepomuk  Maria  Joseph), 
king  of  Saxony,  bom  in  Dresden,  Dec.  12, 1801, 
died  there,  Oct  28, 1873.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Duke  Maximilian  of  Sasony  and  the 

Erincess  Carolina  of  Parma.  At  the  age  of  20 
e  entered  the  ministry  of  finance,  of  which  he 
was  president  until  he  retired  in  1881.  As  a 
member  of  the  upper  house  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  that 
year.  He  was  commander  of  the  national  guard 
from  1831  to  1846.  His  brotlier,  Frederick  Au- 
gustus II.,  dying  n-ithont  issue,  Aug.  9,  1854, 
be  became  king.  He  adopted  a  policy  on  east- 
ern affaii-a  hostile  to  the  western  powers,  and 
in  the  war  of  1866  took  the  side  of  Austria. 
The  Prussians  entered  Saxony  June  18,  and  the 
Saxon  army,  having  withdrawn  without  a  blow 
to  Bohemia,  fought  agwnst  them  in  the  battle 
of  KOni^rStz,  July  3.  Peace  was  concluded 
between  Prussia  and  Saxony,  Oct.  21,  and  the 
king  returned  to  Dresden  Nov.  3,  having  agreed 
to  pay  a  large  sum,  and  to  cede  the  fortress  of 
Konigstein.  Subsequently  Sasony  entered  the 
Uorth  German  confederation,  and  her  troops, 
under  command  of  the  crown  prince  Albert, 
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took  a  conspicnouB  part  in  the  Franco-Prus- 
Man  war  of  1870-71.  King  John  early  show- 
ed a  taste  for  arehsological  study  and  Italian 
literature.  He  made  a  jonmey  to  Italy  in 
1838,  and  as  the  fruit  of  his  studies  published, 
under  the  psendonjme  Philalethes,  a  German 
translation  of  the  Divina  Gommedia  of  Dant*, 
with  critical  aad  historical  notes  of  great  value 
(Leipsic,  1889-'49;  3d  ed.,  1865).  In  1834  he 
became  president  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  of 
SaxoOy,  and  in  1853  and  1853  was  president  of 
the  German  society  of  histoid  and  antiquities. 
He  left  manflscript  translations  from  the  English 
of  TO  poems,  including  several  by  Bryant. 

JOHN  (JoHASH  Baptist  Joseph),  archduke  of 
Austria,  ninth  son  of  the  emperor  Lewiold  IL 
and  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain,  bom  in  Florence, 
Jan.  SO,  1783,  died  in  Gratz,  May  10, 1869.  He 
was  carefully  educated,  and  in  1800,  when  bnt 
18  years  of  age,  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Austrian  army.  He  pressed  forward 
into  Bavaria,  encountered  the  French  under 
Moreau  at  Hohenlinden,  and  suffered  a  grave 
defeat  there  (Dec  S),  which  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  at  Salzburg  (Dec.  14). 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  February, 
1801,  he  became  director-in-chief  of  the  de- 
partments of  fortification  and  engineering 
throughout  the  empire.  He  especially  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  welfare  of  Tyrol,  and  after 
serving  as  minister  of  war  from  1803  to  1805, 
he  was  appointed  in  the  latter  year  to  com- 
mand- the .  army  stationed  in  that  province. 
After  the  separation  of  Tyrol  from  Austria,  he 
planned  through  Hormayr  the  rising  of  the 
Tyrolese  in  1809  against  their  new  masters, 
and  commanded  with  success  the  army  ope- 
ratiiw  there  and  in  Italy,  defeating  the  yice- 
roy  Eugene  (April  16)  in  an  important  engage- 
ment near  Sacile,  but  retreating  when  he  heard 
of  the  critical  situation  of  Vienna.  On  his  re- 
treat he  suffered  two  defeats  (on  the  Fiave  and 
at  Eaab),  nor  was  an  attempt  to  j'oin  hia  forces 
with  those  of  his  brother  at  WagTam  attended 
with  better  fortune.  He  resigned  his  com- 
mand soon  after  the  peace  of  October,  1809, 
and  was  afterward  but  httle  concerned  in  mili- 
'tary  affairs.  He  lived  in  retirement  in  Gratz, 
a  city  on  which  he  conferred  many  public  bene- 
fits, till  1848,  when  he  was  elected  vicar  of  the 
empire  (Eeiehtveneeier)  by  the  Frankfort  par- 
liament In  this  capacity  he  chiefly  devoted 
himself  to  protecting  the  interests  of  the  house 
of  Austria  against  the  growing  preponderance 
of  Prussia;  and  this  course  he  continued  after 
the  nomination  of  the  Prussian  king  as  empe- 
ror. On  the  expiration  of  hia  term  of  office 
(Dec  30, 1849),  which  in  the  mean  while  had 
become  merely  nominal,  he  agsin  retired  to 
Gratz.  He  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage 
in  1837  with  Anna  Plochel,  the  daughter  ' 
Styrian  postmaster;  and  by  her  he  left 
son,  the  count  of  Meran. 

JOBN,  Eugenie,  a  German  novelist,  popularly 
known  under  the  nam  de  plume  of  E.  Marlitt, 
bom  at   Arnstadt,    Thuringia,   Dec.  5,    1835. 
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She  is  the  daughter  of  a  painter,  and  on  ac- 
count of  her  flue  voice  was  adopted  in  1841  by 
princess  Matilda  of  Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
sen,  who  had  her  educated,  and  enabled  her 
itudy  music  in  Vienna  during  three  years. 
She  then  appeared  on  the  stage,  but  a  sudden 
deafness  made  her  return  to  Sondershausen  as 
companion  of  the  princess.  Her  correspon- 
dents, struck  with  ner  attractive  style,  en- 
couraged her  to  write  novels,  for  which  pur- 
pose she  returned  to  Arnstadt  in  1863.  Her 
first  work,  IHe  Zwo^  Apoatel,  appeared  in  the 
Leipsic  Gartenlavhe  in  1865.  She  acquired 
celebrity  in  1866  by  her  graphic  and  poetic 
delineations  of  German  life  in  Goldelse  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  she  published  Blauhart.  Her 
subsequent  works  are  Da»  QeAeimnm  der  alien 
MannelllimT),  Beichsgrqflii  Gmla  (1869),  Das 
Haideprinee^chen  (1871),  and  Die  zvieite  Frau 
(1874).  Many  of  them  have  been  translated 
into  Englisli  by  Mrs.  Wister  of  Philadelpliia. 

JOHN,  Knights  of  Mai,  See  Saint  Johh, 
Knights  op. 

JOBN  OF  IPSfTRU,  Don,  a  Spanish  general, 
natural  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  born  in 
Ratisbon,  probably  in  1547,  died  near  Namur, 
Oct.  1,  1578.  His  mother  was  Barbara  Blom- 
berg,  said  to  have  been  originally  a  washer- 
woman ;  she  at  one  time  declared  in  a  fit  of 
passion  that  Don  John  was  not  th&  emperor's 
son,  so  filiat  there  still  remains  some  doubt  as 
to  his  origin,  Uiough  Charles  himself  never  en- 
tertained any.  The  child,  at  first  called  Ge- 
ronimo,  was  carried  to  Spain  and  brought  np 
with  gi'eat  care  by  the  emperor's  majordomo, 
Don  Luis  Quixada;  but  his  parentage  was 
conceded  till  after  Charles's  death  in  1S58, 
when  a  private  letter  to  his  son  and  succes- 
sor Philip  II.  was  found  acknowledging  him, 
Philip  changed  his  name,  gave  him  a  splen- 
did establishment  at  Madrid,  and  sent  him  to 
Alcald  to  be  educated.  He  was  distinguished 
for  beauty  and  for  martial  tastes  and  aceom- 
phshments.  In  1566  he  departed  secretly 
for  Barcelona  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of 
Malta,  but  was  compelled  to  return  by  com- 
mand of  the  king.  Philip  manifested  for  him 
the  tenderest  affection,  and  iiis  countrymen 
came  in  time  to  regard  him  with  feelings  little 
short  of  idolatry.  In  June,  1568,  Don  John 
sailed  in  command  of  an  expedition  (^tainst  the 
Barbary  corsaii-s,  with  Requesens  as  lieutenant, 
and  returned  triumphant  at  the  end  of  eight 
months.  In  the  same  year  the  great  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Moriscos  of  Granada  had  broken 
out,  and  Don  John  was  sent  thither  as  nominal 
commander-in-chief,  but  hampered  by  a  conn- 
cil  to  whose  vrill  he  was  obliged  to  defer.  His 
first  independent  exploit  was  the  capture  of 
Galera,  wnieh  fell  Feb.  6,  1670,  after  immense 
losses  on  both  sides,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
except  a  few  women  and  children  were  by 
his  order  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  place  was 
razed  to  the  ground  andsownwith  salt.  Other 
isses  followed  rapidly  until  the  final  espul- 
of  the  Moriscos  from  Granada,  in  which 
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Don  John  had  l)ut  a  anb ordinal*  share.  In  1571 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  immense  ar- 
mament organized  by  the  holy  league  against 
the  Turks,  which  won  the  famous  naval  victory 
of  Lepanto,  Oct.  7.  Although  this  success  was 
not  followed  up,  owing  to  the  dissensions  of 
the  chiefs,  and  subsequently  to  the  avoidance 
of  battle  by  the  Turks,  all  Europe  rang  with 
the  praise  of  the  young  hero,  and  his  ambition 
rose  with  his  glory.  In  September,  1573,  he 
made  b  descent  on  the  Barbary  coast,  and 
captured  Tunis,  the  fortifications  of  which  he 
repaired  and  strengthened,  although  ordered 
by  Philip  to  destroy  them,  and  conceived  the 
project  of  establishing  a  throne  for  himself  on 
the  ruins  of  Carthage.  The  pope  favored  the 
scheme,  but  the  king  thwarted  it,  and  the  next 
year  Tunis  was  recaptured  by  the  Turks.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  northward,  and, 
promised  all  the  aid  in  the  power  of  tlie  pope, 
dreamed  of  liberating  and  marrying  the  captive 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  reigning  with  her 
over  ai  Britain,  Elizabeth  being  dethroned. 
Opportunely,  as  it  seemed,  for  this  wild  plan, 
he  was  appointed  governor  general  of  the 
Ketherlands,  and,  di^ised  as  a  Moorish  slave 
to  one  of  his  attendants,  travelled  secretly 
through  France,  and  entered  Luxemburg  Nov.  4, 
1576,  the  very  day  of  the  terrible  massacre  and 
piJSage  by  the  Spanish  siJldiery  known  as  the 
"fnry  of  Antwerp,"  Don  John  came  with 
the  contradictory  instructions  to  conciliate  the 
provinces,  but  concede  nothing ;  but  before  he 
could  procure  his  recognition  as  governor,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  sign  the  treaty  called, 
after  its  ratification  hy  Philip,  the  perpetual 
edict,  and  to  send  away  the  hated  Spanish 
soldiers,  on  whom  he  had.  relied  for  carrying 
ont  his  personal  designs  upon  England.  The 
edict  ostensibly  confirmed  the  "  pacification  of 
Ghent,"  concluded  between  the  provinces  just 
before  his  arrival,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
religious  toleration;  but  William  of  Nassau, 
and  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  un- 
der his  guidance,  perceiving  the  duplicity  of 
its  stipulations,  and  the  governor's  insincerity, 
refused  to  accept  it.  Don  John,  for  his  own 
purposes,  was  sincerely  desirous  of  establish- 
ing peace,  bnt  at  the  same  time  determined  to 
maintMn  the  royal  supremacy  and  suppress 
heresy;  and  the  long  and  harassing  n^tia- 
tions  carried  on  with  these  irreconcilable  aims, 
during  which  he  made  to  no  purpose  nnbonnd- 
ed  offers  of  wealth  and  power  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  chafed  his  fiery  spirit  and  embittered, 
his  hatred  of  the  Netherlanders.  At  lei^th  he 
seized  the  castle  of  Namur,  held  for  the  states 
by  a  feeble  garrison,  but  of  which  he  had  the 
right  as  governor  to  take  peaceable  possession, 
and  recidled  in  small  bodies  and  at  intervals 
the  troops  he  had  sent  to  Lombardy,  while'  in 
spite  of  the  treaty  he  had  all  the  time  retained 
a  numerous  German  force.  Meantime  the 
archduke  Matthias  of  Austria,  called  in  by  a 
faction  of  nobles,  had  been  nominally  accepted 
by  the  states  general  as  governor  of  the  Neth- 
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erlands,  while  the  real  power  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  William  of  Nassau ;  and  on  Dec.  7, 
1577,  Don  John  was  formally  deposed,  and  de- 
nounced as  an  infractor  of  the  peace  which  he 
had  sworn  to  maintain.  The  states  had  by 
great  exertions  raised  a  force  equal  to  his  own, 
but  led  by  lukewai'm  nobies,  which  assembled 
near  Namur,  and  then  retired  to  seek  a  strong- 
er position.  The  governor  followed  with  his 
army,  and  his  vanguard  came  up  with  them  near 
Gembloux,  Jan.  81,  1578.  There,  while  they 
were  struggling  irregularly  through  a  marsh, 
Alexander  Famese  with  a  small  body  of  cav- 
alry attacked  them  by  surprise,  and  almost 
annihilated  them,  many  thousands  being  slain, 
atl  their  e<|aipments  captured,  and  many  pris- 
oners earned  off  and  put  to  death;  while  on 
the  Spanish  side  scarcely  a  man  was  lost  or  a 
wound  received.  This  stunning  blow,  how- 
ever, Don  John  could  not  effectively  follow  up 
from  want  of  resources,  though  he  possessed 
himself  of  many  towns.  AD  through  his  ad- 
ministration he  had  received  abundant  prom- 
ises, but  very  little  substantial  aid,  from  Philip 
II.,  who,  by  the  intrigues  of  his  minister  Pe- 
rez, had  been  led  to  suspect  him  of  designs 
upon  the  throne ;  and  he  was  forced  to  remain 
idly  in  his  intrenched  camp  a  league  from  Na- 
mur, while  the  provinces,  more  united  than 
ever,  were  agfdn  gathering  head  under  the  ex- 
ertions of  William,  and  tie  duke  of  Alenfon 
was  threatening  him  with  a  French  force  from 
another  quarter.  Moreover,  his  own  soldiers 
were  dying  in  crowds  of  the  plague ;  and  he 
now  heard  of  the  assassination,  hy  royal  order, 
of  his  secretary  and  confidential  friend  Esco- 
vedo,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Madrid  in  the  pre- 
vious year  to  represent  his  grievances.  (See 
Pbrbz,  Astosio.)  At  length  he  was  carried 
off  by  a  fever  which  had  long  been  consuming 
him,  dying  in  a  wretched  hovel  hastily  prepared 
for  his  reception.  His  body  after  death  pre- 
sented strong  appearances  of  having  been  poi- 
soned, but  no  other  evidence  of  the  fact  has 
ever  transpired.  His  funeral  was  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  at  Namur,  and  then  his  em- 
balmed remans  were  hy  order  of  Philip,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  a  public  progress^ 
divided  into  three  parts  and  secretly  transport- 
ed through  France  in  hags  slung  at  the  pom- 
mels of  troofiers.  On  their  arrival  in  Spain 
they  were  reunited  hy  wires,  magnificently 
robed  for  presentation  to  Philip  with  a  mock- 
ery of  life,  and  then  interred  in  the  Escurial, 
in  accordance  with  his  wish,  by  the  side  of 
Charles  V.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  by  his  nephew  Alex- 
ander Famese. 

JOBBf  TBB  BIPTIST,  the  forerunner  and 
relative  of  Christ,  son  of  the  priest  Zacharias 
and  Elizabeth,  and  cousin  of  the  "Vir^n  Mary, 
horn  at  Jnttah  or  at  Hebron  about  5  B.  C,  be- 
headed about  the  end  of  A.  D.  38.  The  main 
particulars  of  his  life  are  contained  in  the 
Gospel  of  Luke.  His  birth  and  office  were 
foretold  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  his  father 
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as  he  was  buraing  ineeuse  in  the  temple  nf  Je- 
rusalem. When  Zachariaa  asked  for  some  sign 
of  the  truth  of  the  prophecy,  his  tongue  was 
sealed,  and  he  did  not  recover  his  speech  till 
after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Sis  months  ^ter 
Elizabeth  had  oonceived,  she  was  visited  bj 
Mary,  and  at  her  salutation  she  felt  the  babe 
leap  in  her  womb.  John  abode  in  the  desert 
■  nntil,  a  short  tijne  before  the  ministry  of  Jesns, 
he  appeared  clothed  with  eaniel's  hair  and  with 
a  leafliem  g^rfle  about  his  loins  as  a  prophet 
in  the  country  about  the  Dead  sea,  exhorting 
the  people  to  repentaace,  and  proclaiming  the 
approach  of  the  Messiah.  Those  who  believed 
he  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  announcing  at  the 
same  time  the  coming  of  a  mightier  one,  who 
should  baptize  them  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  Are.  He  i-ecognized  the  Messiah  in  Jesns, 
who  presented  himself  for  baptism,  and  pub- 
licly declaimed  him  "the  Lamb  of  God,  that 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  It  is  not 
certain  what  were  the  relations  between  John 
and  Jesus ;  hut  the  disciples  of  the  former  were 
a  separate  sect  titer  his  death,  and  still  exist 
in  the  East  under  the  name  of  Sabians  or 
Christians  of  St.  John.  On  account  of  his  cen- 
sure Of  the  marriage  of  Herod  Antipaa  with 
his  sister-in-law  Herodias,  John  was  impris- 
oned in  the  castie  of  Maehierus,  and  probably 
it  was  there  that  he  was  beheaded  at  the  in- 
stance of  Herodias.  His  birth  and  death  ore 
commemorated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
respectively  on  June  34  and  Ang,  39.  In  Eng- 
land he  was  formerly  esteemed  the  patron  of 
architects,  and  was  held  in  special  honor  by 
the  freemasons. — See,  besides  the  different 
lives  of_  Jesus,  especially  those  by  Hase  and 
Neandef,  Witsius,  Be  Joanne  Baptuta  (in  his 
Miseellanea SacrOf'vcA.W.);  Leopold,  Johannes 
der  T&vfer  (Hanover,  1825);  and  Von  Rob- 
den,  Jokannetder  T&vfer  (LCibeck,  1838).  The 
ecclesiastical  traditions  concerning  John  the 
Baptist  are  collected  in  the  Aeta  Sanetoram^ 
vol.  iv.,  and  in  a  compendious  form  in  Tille- 
mont's  Mbmoirm,  vol,  i. 

JOHN  IVE  EVANfiEUST,  one  of  the  apostles, 
son  of  the  fisherman  Zebedee  and  Salome,  born 
in  BethE*aida,  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  died  about 
A.  D.  100.  He  followed  the  occupation  of  his 
parents,  was  probably  a  disciple  of  John  th 
Baptist,  and  became  when  about  25  years  oU , 
with  his  brotlier  James,  a  disciple  of  Jesus, 
whom  he  was  one  of  iJie  first  constantly  to 
accompany.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  thi 
youngest  of  the  apostles,  and  the  special  at 
tachment  of  the  Saviour  to  him  is  expressed  ii 
his  description  of  himself  as  "that  disciph 
whom  Jesus  loved."  He  was  present  at  the 
transfignration,  assisted  in  preparing  the  last 
supper,  at  which  he  reclined  on  the  bosom  ' 
his  master,  and  was  the  only  disciple  who 
companied  Jesus  to  the  cross.  Whde  hai^^ng 
on  the  cross  the  Savionr  confided  bis  mother 
to  the  care  of  St.  John.  After  the  ascension 
John  remained  for  a  while  at  Jerusalem,  hut 
from  this  time  Scriptural  history  is  silent  eon- 


ng  him.  The  traditions,  however,  agree 
.tliat  he  afterward  abode  in  Ephesus  and  Asia 
Minor.  According  to  Jerome,  he  was  arrest- 
ed by  command  of  the  proconsul,  and  taken 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  plunged  into  a  vessel 
of  boiling  oil,  but,  as  this  did  not  harm  him,  he 
was  tianished  in  the  year  95  to  the  island  of 
Patmos.  He  was  released  after  the  death  of 
Domitian,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  he  became  toward  the  last  so  weak 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  the 
Christian  assemblies,  and  when  there  could 
only  say,  "Love  one  another,  my  children." 
His  festival  is  celebrated  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  on  Deo.  2T.  He  is  usually  painted 
with  a  cup  from  which  a  serpent  is  issuing,  in 
allusion  to  poison  which  was  believed  to  have 
been  offered  him  in  a  glass,  from  which  he  ex- 
pelled the  venom  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  by 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross. — The  New  Tes- 
tament contains  a  Gospel,  three  epistles,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  or  book  of  Revelation,  bear- 
ing his  name.  His  Gospel  grfves  the  ^eeches 
of  Christ  more  fully  than  the  synoptic  Gospels, 
but  historical  facts  appear  less  prominentiy  in 
it  than  the  doctrines  which  are  implied  and 
estabhahed  by  the  facts.  According  to  the  fa- 
tiiers,  it  was  written  at  Ephesus  or  at  Patmos  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  1st  century.  The  work 
of  Bretschneider,  Probahilia  de  Evangelii  et 
EpUtolaram  Johannu  ApoatoH  Indole  et  Ori- 
gine  (Leipsic,  1820),  is  the  earliest  attempt  of 
importance  to  raise  doubts  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospel.  The  subject  is  discussed  by  Strauss 
(in  his  Leben  Jesu),  Baur,  Schwegler,  and 
others,  from  a  rationalistic  standpoint ;  while 
it  has  been  defended  by  Tholuck  {(/laulrteiir- 
digieitderenangeluchen  ffewAicflfe)  and  others 
of  note.  See,  besides  the  authors  just  men- 
tioned, Ebrard,  Kritik  der  evo/agelUchea  &e- 
tekkhU  (Zarich,  1850);  Meier,  Oommentar 
(Gottingen,  1859;  new  ed.,  1865-'6);  Ewald,' 
Bie  JohmneUehm  Sehrjften  (2  vols.,  GOttin- 
gen,  1861-'2) ;  Bleek,  Einleitung  in  da»  Sfeue 
Testament  (Berlin,  1B63);  Davidson,  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament "  (London,  1868); 
and  Eeffliack,  Aushgung,  &c.  (Leipsic,  1B71). 
— The  first  episUe  was  probably  addressed  to 
Christian  congregations  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
had  been  under  the  charge  of  the  apostle,  and 
urges  love,  devotion,  and  moral  strictness.  It 
consists  of  separate  thoi^hts  and  precepts, 
with  littie  logical  connection.  The  most  im- 
portant works  on  this  epistle  are  the  commen- 
taries of  Sebastian  Schraid  (Leipsic,  1687,  and 
many  later  editions)  and  Neander  (Berlin, 
1851 ;  English  translation  by  Mrs.  Conant, 
New  York,  1852).  The  second  episfle  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  lady  of  rant,  called  "  the  elect 
lady,"  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  a  Chris- 
tian church.  The  third  epistle  is  addressed  to 
Gains,  who  is  commended  for  his  hospitality 
to  the  fdthful,  and  contains,  like  the  first,  al- 
lusions to  Gnostic  errors.  (For  the  book  of 
Revelation,  see  Apocaltpse.) 
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JOBIS  THE  FEARLESS,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
born  about  1370,  asaassinated  Sept.  10,  1419, 
He  was  the  son  of  Philip  the  Bold,  whom  he 
8iK:<«cded  in  1404,  and  took  immediate  mea- 
sures to  secure  for  himself  the  influence  which 
liis  father  had  possessed  in  the  government  of 
Frmce.  He  was  opposed  by  wie  queen  and 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  king.  The 
dul;e  of  Orleans  was  murdered  in  Paris  by  as- 
aaasina  hired  by  John  in  140T.  A  ci^^l  war 
ensued,  in  which  John  was  supported  by  Hen- 
ry IV.  of  England  (1411);  it  was  suspended 
by  the  treaty  of  Arras  in  1414.  In  1418  John 
entered  into  a  secret  alliance  with  Henry  V.  of 
England,  and  soon  overran  a  great  part  o£ 
France,  and  in  1418  obtained  possession  of  the 
king's  person.  A  plot  was  formed  to  asgassi- 
natc  him,  in  pursuance  of  which  he  was  invi- 
ted to  meet  the  dauphin  on  the  bridge  of  Mon- 
tereau.  He  went  there  with  an  escort  slightly 
armed,  and  perished  with  many  of  his  com- 
panions, the  rest  escaping  by  flight.  He  was 
aacceeded  by  his  son  Philip  the  Good. 

JOBS  OF  GAPNT  (or  Gheist),  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, fourth  son  of  Edward  III.,  bom  in 
Ghent  in  1340,  died  Feb.  3,  1399.  He  distin- 
guished himself  for  valor  in  the  wars  of  his 
brother  the.  Black  Prince  in  France,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  government  in  that  country. 
In  1859  he  married  the  lady  Blanche,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Henry  Planfagenet;  she  bore 
him  a  son  who  in  1399  became  the  first  Eng- 
lish king  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  aa  Henry 
IV.  After  her  death  he  married  in  1870  Con- 
stance, daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Cas- 
tile, and  assumed  the  arms  and  title  of  king  of 
Castilo,  but  returned  to  England  within  less 
than  a  year  after  his  brother.  There  he  de- 
fended "Wyeliffe,  and  was  often  suspected  of 
aiming  at  the  crown.  He  resigned  his  preten- 
sions to  the  throne  ef  Castile  when  Ms  daugh- 
ter Catharine  married  the  heir  apparent  of  that 
kingdom.  John  of  Gaunt's  tliird  wife  was 
Catharine  Swynford,  governess  of  his  chil- 
dren, by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter  before  their  marnage.  These  were 
legitimated,  and  one  of  them,  John  de  Beau- 
fort, earl  of  Somerset,  was  an  ancestor  of  the 
Tudora. 

JOHtf  OF  LETDEV,  fl  Dutch  fanatic,  bom 
about  1510,  put  to  death  in  MUnster,  Westpha- 
lia, in  January,  JSSe.  His  true  name  was  John 
Boccold  or  Bockelaon,  and  he  was  the  son 
magistrate  of  the  Hague,  and  worked  in  that 
city  at  the  trade  of  a  tJailor.  In  1533  he  joined 
the  Anabaptists  in  MQnster,  where  he  assisted 
Matthias  of  Haarlem  in  the  rebellion  of  that  year, 
and  after  his  death  assumed  power  as* pro- 
phet. On  June  24, 1584,  he  was  crowned  with 
the  title  king  of  Zion,  He  appointed  13  judges 
to  administer  his  government,  assumed  prince- 
ly stat^  and  Insory,  introduced  polygamy,  mar^ 
ryii^  15  wives,  and  the  city  was  given  np  to 
excesses  of  fanaticism  and  lust  He  issued 
proclamations  against  neighboring  rulers,  and 
sent  out  more  than  20  apostles,  who  preached 
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his  doctrine,  though  they  rejected  many  of  his 
excesses.  He  coined  money,  specimens  of 
which,  silver  pieces  with  his  stamp,  are  in  the 
lum  of  Hanover.  Being  besi^ed  by  tte 
bishop  of  Mtinster,  discontent  and  rebellion 
broke  out  among  his  followers,  which  he  re- 
pressed with  much  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  exe- 
cuting one  of  his  wives  with  his  own  hand. 
The  city  was  taken  by  treachery  in  the  night 
of  June  24,  1535,  and  he  was  made  prisoner. 
He  was  sent  through  the  country  in  an  iron 
cage,  and  at  length,  together  with  two  of  his 
companions,  was  tortured  to  death  with  hot 
pincers.  Their  caged  bodies  were  hung  upon 
the  tower  of  St.  Lambert's  church,  where  the 
cages  are  still  to  be  seen.  His  house  in  Miin- 
ster  is  yet  standing.    (See  Akabaptists.) 

JOBS  OF  SILISBITRT,  called  also  Johasseb 
PiBvrs  (John  the  Little),  an  English  scholastio 
phiiosopner,  born  in  the  old  town  of  Salisbury 
(Old  Sarum)  about  1120,  died  in  Chartres, 
France,  Oct.  25, 1180.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1136  passed  over  to  France,  where  he 
attended  the  lecture?  of  Abfelard  and  others. 
He  opened  a  school  in  Paris  about  1140,  bnt 
with  little  success,  and  on  account  of  his  pov- 
erty retired  to  the  abbey  of  Montier-la-CeUe. 
About  1151  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
appointed  secretary  to  Theobald,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  introduced  him  to  his  future 
successor  Thomas  ^  Becket,  He  was  sent  on 
important  diplomatic  missions  to  Popes  Enge- 
nius  in.,  Anaatasins  IV.,  and  Adrian  IV.,  with 
the  last  of  whom  he  was  an  especial  favorite. 
He  was  the  secretary  of  Becket  when  he  be- 
came archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  called  his 
eye  and  his  arm,  supported  him  in  his  con- 
test with  Henry  IL,  shared  his  e.^ile  and  dis- 
grace, and  returned  with  him  to  England.  In 
1176  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Ohartres,  and 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  diocese.  He 
was  highly  reputed  not  only  aa  a  scholar,  hut 
as  a  poet  and  orator.  His  most  important 
works  are  PolyeTatiffiig,  aive  de  CuriaKvin 
Ntigi*  et  Vestigiis  Philoaopkaram,  an  erudite 
and  caustjo  satire  on  the  follies  of  courtiers 
and  philosophers,  and  Metalogicus,  in  which  he 
vindicates  flie  studies  of  the  schools  against 
the  sneers  and  outcries  of  the  ignorant.  His 
complete  works  were  first  collected  by  J.  A. 
Giles  (5  vols.,  Oxford,  1848). 
JOHN  8C0TIIS.    See  Eeigena. 

,  JOHN  OF  SWABIA,  or  John  the  ParrtrM«,  a 
(rermanprince,  bom  in  1289,  died  in  1818  or 
1368.  He  was.  a  son  of  Duke  Rudolph  of 
Swabia  and  nephew  of  the  emperor  Albert  I., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Kudolph  of  Hapsburg. 
On  attaining  his  majority  he  claimed  the  pos- 
sessions to  which  he  was  entitled  in  Austria 
and  Bohemia,  but  the  emperor  would  not  even 
surrender  the  county  of  Kybni^,  which  had 
been  bequeathed  to  John  by  his  mother  Agnes 

of  Bohemia.  The  prince  thereupon  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with,  a  number  of  discon- 
tented noblemen,  with  the  assistance  of  three 

of  whom  he  murdered  his  uncle  the  emperor, 
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May  1,  1308,  near  TVindisch,  in  Switzerland, 
assailing  him  as  he  waa  crossing  the  river 
Eeuaa  on  his  way  to  Brugg.  The  murderers, 
who  had  heen  disgnised  ua  monlts,  escaped 
separately,  and  John  fled  to  Italy,  where 
aMording  to  some  accounts  he  ended  his  life 
in  Pisa,  April  13,  1313,  after  having  received 
absolution  from  Pope  Clement  V,  at  Avi- 
gnon. But  this  story  is  doubtful,  as  ■well  as 
that  of  his  having  spent  the  rest  of  hia  life 
as  a  hermit  on  his  estate  of  Eigen  without 
being  reci^nized,  and  that  he  only  made  him- 
self known  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1368. 
The  emperor's  daoghter  Agues,  the  widow 
of  Andrew  III.  of  Hungary,  and  her  mother, 
the  dowager  empress  Hjzabeth,  being  unable 
to  lay  hands  on  the  conspirators,  doomed  to 
death  thousands  of  their  innocent  relatives, 
friends,  and  vaasala,  destroying  their  abodes 
and  conliscating  their  property.  One  of  the 
conspiratoi-s,  Rudolph  von  Palm,  was  beheaded 
in  the  presence  of  Agnes  and  Elizabeth,  with 
63  other  tnighta  and  their  armbearers,  while 
Agnes  held  a  wreath  of  roses  in  her  hand  and 
exdfljmed  exnltingly  that  "she  was  bathing  in 
the  dew  of  May,"  referring  to  tlie  shedding 
of  her  father's  blood  on  the  first  of  May.  En- 
dolph  Yon  der  Wart,  another  conspirator,  hav- 
ing been  surrendered  by  the  Burgundian  count 
BlamoQt,  to  whom  he  had  fled,  was  broken  on 
the  wheel  after  having  been,  anbmitted  in  hia 
wife's  presence  to  fearful  tortures.  Part  of 
the  proceeds  of  her  victims'  estates  was  ap- 
propriated by  Agnes  toward  the  establiahment 
of  the  nunnery  of  Konigsfelden,  on  the  site 
where  her  father  had  been  slain,  and  where 
she  died.  May  13,  1364,  hnt  without  having 
been  able  to  satiate  her  revenge  on  John  him- 
self. He  waa  however  outlawed  by  her  father's 
successor,  Henry  VII,  of  Lusemburg.  Schiller 
introducea  John  in  his  WUhehn  Tell. 

JOHNSOH,  the  name  of  eleven  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  An  E.  central  county  of 
Georgia,  bounded  W.  by  the  Oconee  river,  and 
drtuned  by  the  Great  Ohoopee;  aj^a,  about 
260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,9i>i,  of  whom  915 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating.  The 
chief  productions  in  IS'TO  were  47,329  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  7,16S  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
1,558  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  374  horses, 
680  milch  cows,  755  other  cattle,  1,806  sheep, 
and  4,571  swine.  Capital,  WrightsviUe.  1l. 
A  N.  E.  county  of  Texas,  bounded  8.  W.  by 
Brazos  river;  area,  594  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
4,S23,  of  whom  279  were  colored.  The  surface 
isundulatii^;  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  wheat, 
and  ia  generally  fertile.  Prairie  and  timber 
lands  are  distributed  in  nearly  equal  quantities. 
The  chief  productions  in  18T0  were  5,6B4  bush- 
els of  wheat,  155,435  of  Indian  com,  6,713  of 
oats,  7,297  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  1,312  bdes 
of  cotton.  There  were  6,843  horses,  2,549  milch 
cows,  16,396  other  cattle,  1,213  sheep,  and  8,758 
ewine.  Capital,  Cleburn,  IIL  A  N.  W.  county 
of  Arkansas,  bounded  S.  by  Arkansas  river, 
which  is  here  navigable  by  steamboats ;  area. 


576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,]o2,  uf  whom  613 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  moderately  un- 
even, and  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  not  uniformly 
so.  The  Little  Eock  and  Fort  Smith  railroad 
passes  through  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  13,864  bushels  of  wheat,  275,185  of 
Indian  corn,  21,159  of  oats,  7,048  of  Iiish'and 
16,890  of  sweet  potatoes,  11,915  lbs,  of  tobacco, 
70,493  of  butter,  and  4,489  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  3,341  horses,  2,958  milch  cows, 
4,708  other  cattle,  3,185  sheep,  and  18,906 
swine.  Capital,  Clarksville.  IV.  The  N.  E. 
county  of  Tennessee,  bordering  on  Vireinia 
and  North  Carolina,  and  having  the  Alleghany 
mountains  on  its  8.  E.  boundary ;  area,  300  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,852,  of  whom  418  were 
colorei  It  b  watered  by  "Watauga  river  and 
its  branches.  The  surface  is  monntainous  and 
thickly  wooded,  and  the  county  is  rich  in  iron. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  16,484 
bnshels  of  wheat,  13,897  of  rye,  85,782  of  In- 
dian corn,  34,682  of  oats,  10,671  of  potatoes, 
11,333  lbs.  of  wool,  72,041  of  butter,  and  1,513 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  951  horses,  1,601 
milch  cows,  3,579  other  cattle,  6,004  sheep, 
0,271  swine,  and  7  iron  forges  and  rolling  mills. 
Capital,  TaylorsviDe.  \.  An  E.  county  of  Ken- 
tucky, traversed  by  the  W.  fork  of  Big  Sandy 
river;  area,  140  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  7,494, 
of  whom  37  were  colored.  It  abounds  in  sand- 
stone and  coal,  and  has  a  hilly  surface  with  a 
sandy  but  fertile  soil.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  9,482  bushels  of  wheat,  256,256 
of  Indian  com,  80,310  of  oats,  13,341  of  pota- 
toes, 14,481  lbs.  of  tobacco,  13,798  of  wool, 
and  81,083  of  butter.  There  w.ere  1,139  horses, 
1,687  milch  cows,  1,088  working  osen,  2,352 
other  cattle,  8,105  sheep,  and  9,277  swine. 
Capita],  Paintvilie.  VI.  A  central  county  of 
Indiana,  watered  by  the  W.  fork  of  White 
river  and  several  smaller  streams ;  area,  330  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  18,869.  The  surface  is  mod- 
erately uneven,  and  the  soil  is  chiefly  a  net 
loam.  The  JefEersonville,  Madison,  and  In- 
dianapolis and  the  Cincinnati  and  Martinsville 
railroads  traverse  it.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  544,917  bushels  of  wheat,  1,240,- 
321  of  Indian  corn,  50,892ofpotatoes,45,363  lbs. 
of  wool,  300,915  of  butter,  and  6,876  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  6,319  horses,  4,279  milch 
cows,  8,233  other  cattle,  13,775  sheep,  and 
30,006  swine;  3  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements,  11  of  brick,  13  of  carriages,  3  of 
dothir^,  7  of  cooperage,  5  of  brick  and  stone 
masonry,  8  of  saddlery  and  harness,  1  of  starch, 
2  of  woollen  goods,  3  leather-currying  estab- 
lishments, 11  flour  mills,  2  planing  mills,  and 
14  saw  mills.  Capital,  Franklin.  Vll.  A  S. 
county  of  Illinois,  drained  by  Cache  river ;  area, 
486  sq.m.-  pop.in  1870, 11,343.  It  has  a  level 
surface  and  a  good  soil.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  93,191  bushels  of  wheat,  843,298 
of  Indian  corn,  74,525  of  oats,  19,764  of  Irish 
and  7,070  of  sweet  potatoes,  307,013  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  21,668  of  wool,  99,726  of  butter,  2,327 
tons  of  hay,  and  33  bales  of  cotton.    There 
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wfire  '2,247  horses,  926  mnlea  and  asses,  l,84i( 
iLiilcli  cows,  2,302  other  cattle,  9,563  sheep,  and 
13,988  swine.  Capital,  Vienna.  TUl.  A  S.  E. 
county  of  Iowa,  drained  by  Iowa  river,  which 
is  navigable  by  small  steamboats  in  the  S.  part ; 
area,  324  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  24,898.  The 
surface  is  moderately  uneven  and  the  soil  re- 
markably fertile.  The  Chicago,  Eock  Island, 
and  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  503,141  bushels 
of  wheat,  2,147,670  of  Indian  corn,  491,137  of 
oata,  104,889  of  potatfles,  674,500  lbs.  of  flax, 
69,79S  of  wool,  594,578  of  butter,  33,962  of 
cheese,  and  40,659  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
9,989  horses,  9,038  milch  cows,  15,902  other 
cattle,  18,975 sheep,  and 40,456  swine ;  7manu- 
f  actoriea  of  carriages,  1  of  linseed  oil,  1  of  wrap- 
ping paper,  5  of  saddlery  and  harness,  5  of  tin, 
copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  3  of  woollen  goods, 
3  breweries,  6  flour  mills,  1  planing  mill,  and  4 
sawmills.  Capital,  Iowa  City.  IX.  AW.  conn- 
ty  of  Missouri,  drained  by  branches  of  Black 
nver;  area,  785  sq.  m. ;  pop. inl870,  24,648,  of 
whom  1,458  were  colored.  The  surface  is  most- 
ly prairie,  diversified  with  large  tracts  of  tim- 
ber. The  soil  is  generally  good  and  suitable 
for  pasturage,  and  there  are  rich  beds  of  coal. 
The  Pacific  railroad  of  Missouri  passes  through 
it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  462,990 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,946,741  of  Indian  com, 
856,351  of  oats,  106,731  of  potatoes,  18,700  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  43,250  of  wool,  867,464  of  butter, 
and  12,049  tons  of  hay.  There  were  9,732 
horses,  2,137  mules  and  asses,  7,161  milch  cows, 
14.510  other  cattle,  16,863  sheep,  and  86,152 
Ewine ;  2  manufactories  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, 5  of  carriages,  1  of  iron  castings,  6  of 
saddlery  and  harness,  5  of  tin,  copper,  and 
sbeot-iron  ware,  5  flour  mills,  and  8  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Warrensburg.  X.  An  E.  county  of 
Kansas,  bordering  on  Missouri,  and  bounded 
N.  W.  by  Kansas  river ;  area,  472  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  18,684.  It  is  watered  by  several 
streams,  and  has  a  fertile  soil.  The  Kansas 
City  and  Santa  F6  division  of  the  Leavenworth, 
Lawrence,  and  Galveston  railroad,  and  the 
Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott,  and  Gnlf  line  pass 
through  the  county.  The  cMef  productions 
in  1870  were  71,885  bnshels  of  wheat,  1,074,186 
of  Indian  corn,  885,056  of  oats,  113,046  of  po- 
tatoes, 219,358  lbs.  of  batter,  24,850  of  cheese, 
and  16,399  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4,798 
horses,  4,518  milch  cows,  6,701  other  cattle, 
S,691  sheep,  and  10,343  swine.  Capital,  Olathe. 
3tl.  A  S.  E.  county  of  Nebraska,  intersected  by 
the  Big  Nemaha  river,  and  di'ained  by  the  S, 
fork  of  the  Little  Nemaha ;  area,  about  376  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  3,429.  It  contJiins  extensive 
fertile  prairie^  with  good  timber  along  the 
streams.  Coal  and  limestone  are  abundant. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  81,454 
bushels  of  wheat,  118,495  of  Indian  corn,  33,- 
914  of  oata,  21,341  of  potatoes,  58,107  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  4,545  tons  of  hay.  There  were  671 
horses,  538  milch  cows,  999  other  cattle,  and 
1,442  swine.     Capital,  Teoumseh. 
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JOHNSON,  ileiander  Bryan,  an  American  au- 
thor, bom  at  Gosport,  England,  May  29,  1786, 
died  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  9,  1867.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1801,  and  settled  at 
TJtica,  where  he  was  a  banker  for  many  years. 
Hewasadmitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised. 
From  his  youth  he  had  ^ven  all  his  leisure  to 
the  study  of  problems  in  intellectual  philoso- 
phy, and  especially  of  the  relations  between 
knowledge  and  language.  He  attempted  to 
show  the  ultimate  meaning  of  words,  apart 
from  their  meaning  as  related  to  each  other 
in  ordinary  definition,  and  thus  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  human  knowledge  as  it  exists 
independent  of  the  words  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed. His  publications  include  "Philoso- 
Ehy  of  Human  Knowledge,  or  a  Treatise  on 
anguage"  (New  York,  1828);  "Treatise  on 
Language,  or  the  Relation  which  Words  bear 
to  Things"  (1836);  " ReUgioE  in  its  Relation 
to  the  Present  Life  "  (1840),  in  which  he  aims 
to  establish  the  congruity  of  Christian  pre- 
cepts with  man's  physical,  intellectual,  and 
emotional  nature;  "The  Meaning  of  Words 
Analyzed  into  Words  and  Unverbal  Things, 
and  tjnverbal  Things  Classified  into  Intellec- 
tions, Sensations,  and  Emotions"  (1864),  in 
which  he  confesses  that  he  had  been  50  years 
in  arriving  at  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
object  of  his  search;  "Physiology  of  the 
Senses,  or  How  and  Wliat  wo  See,  Hear,  Taste, 
Feel,  and  Smell"  (1856);  "Encyclopedia  of 
Instruction,  or  Apologues  and  Breviates  on 
Men  and  Manners"  (1M7);  and  several- works 
on  financial  and  political  topics. 

JOBIfSON,  iadmn',  Seventeenth  president  of 
the  United  States,  born  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Dec. 
29,  1808.  His  father,  Jacob  Johnson,  who 
died  in  1812,  was  city  constable,  sexton,  and 
porter  of  the  state  bank.  Extreme  poverty 
prevented  Andrew  from  receiving  any  school- 
ing, and  at  the  age  of  10  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr,  Selby,  a  tailor.  A  gentleman  was 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  shop  and  read- 
ing to  the  workmen,  generally  from  "  The 
American  Speaker;"  and  Andrew  became  in- 
tensely interested,  especially  in  the  extracts 
the  speeches  of  Pitt  and  Pos.    He  de- 


perusal  of  such  hooka  as  he  could  obtain.  In 
the  summer  of  1834,  a  few  months  before  his 
apprenticeship  expired,  he  got  into  trouble  by 
throwing  stones  at  an  old  woman's  house,  and 
ran  away  to  avoid  the  consequences.  He  went 
to  Laurens  Court  Honse,  6.  C,  and  obtained 
work  as  a  journeyman  tiilor.  In  May,  1826, 
he  I'eturned  to  Raleigh.  Mr.  Selby  had  moved 
into  the  country,  and  Johnson  walked  30  miles 
t(i  see  him,  apologized  for  his  misdemeanor, 
and  promised  to  pay  him  for  the  unfulfilled 
portion  of  his  appi-enticeship.  Selby  required 
security,  which  Johnson  could  not  famish ; 
and  in  September  he  went  to  Tennessee, 
taking  with  him  his  mother,  who  was  depen- 
dent upon  him  for  support    He  worked  for 
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a  year  at  Greenville,  during  wliioh  time  lie 
married,  and,  after  a  vain  search  for  a  more 
desirable  home  further  west,  finally  settled 
there.  Thus  far  hia  edaoation  had  been  limited 
to  reading  ;  but  now,  under  his  wife's  instmc- 
tdon,  he  learned  to  write  and  cipher.  Taking 
an  interest  in  local  politics,  he  organized  in 
1828  a  working  men's  party,  to  oppose  the  so- 
called  aristocratic  element  which  liad  always 
mled  the  town.  Considerable  escitement  en- 
sued, and  Johnson  was  elected  alderman  bj  a 
large  majority.  He  was  reelected  in  each  of 
the  two  following  years,  and  in  1880  was 
chosen  mayor,  which  office  he  held  three 
years.  Daring  a  portion  of  this  time  he  was 
prominent  in  a  debating  society  formed  by 
some  young  men  of  the  neighborhood  and 
students  of  Greenville  college.  One  of  the 
students  says ;  "  On  approaching  the  village, 
there  stood  on  the  hill  by  the  highway  a  soli- 
tary little  house,  perhaps  ten  feet  square.  "We 
invariably  entered  when  pas^ng.  It  contained 
a  bed,  two  or  three  stools,  and  a  tailor's  plat- 
form. Here  we  delighted  to  sto(>,  because  one 
lived  here  whom  we  knew  outside  of  school, 
and  made  us  welcome ;  one  who  wonid  amuse 
us  by  his  social  good  nature,  taking  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  catering  to  our  pleasure." 
In  1884  the  county  court  elected  Johnson  a 
trustee  of  Ehea  academy ;  and  in  that  year  he 
was  also  active  in  seenring  the  adoption  of  the 
new  constitution  of  the  state.  In  the  summer 
of  1835  he  offered  himself  as  candidate  for 
a  seat  in  the  lower  honse  of  the  legislature, 
and  announced  that  he  was  a  democrat.  Meet- 
ing with  a  cool  reception  from  the  leaders  of 
that  party,  he  entered  the  canvass  pewonally, 
and  in  his  &3t  speech  made  such  a  Tigorous 
and  well  sustained  attack  on  the  political  ca- 
reer of  his  whig  opponent  that  thar  opposi- 
tion soon  ceased,  and  he  was  elected.  The 
most  important  measure  brought  before  that 
le^slature  was  a  bill  which  involved  the  state 
in  a  debt  of  |4,000,000,  for  a  vast  scheme  of 
internal  improvements,  consisting  chiefly  of 
macadamized  and  turnpike  roads.  Johnson 
strenuously  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  no 
such  debt  should  be  incurred  until  the  question 
had  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  pre- 
dicted that  the  scheme  would  only  result  in  a 
squandering  of  the  money,  without  securing 
the  benefits  it  promised.  The  bill  became  a 
law,  and  was  so  popular  that  in  the  election  of 
1837  Johnson  faUed  to  be  returned  to  hia  seat. 
But  before  the  expiration  of  the  next  two 
years  the  evils  he  predicted  had  developed 
themselves ;  many  of  the  works  were  abandon- 
ed, and  some  of  the  companies  had  defrauded 
the  state.  In  1889  he  was  again  elected.  In 
the  presidenlid  contfist  of  1840  he  canvassed 
eastern  Tennessee  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  was  a  candidate  on  the  democratic  ticket 
for  elector  at  large.  In  1841  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate,  into  which  he  introduced  a 
judicious  measure  for  internal  improvements 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  He  was  elected 


to  congress  from  the  first  district  of  Tennessee 
in  1843,  took  his  seat  in  December  of  that 
year,  and  held  it  by  successive  reeiections  for 
ten  years.  Daring  this  time  he  advocated  the 
bill  refunding  the  tax  imposed  on  6cn.  Jackson 
at  New  Orleans,  the  annexation  of  Tesas,  the 
war  with  Mexico,  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  gen- 
era! retrenchment  in  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  sustained  President  Polk  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  parallel  of  49°  as  a  settlement 
of  the  Oregon  boundary  question,  and  was 
conspicuous  in  ur^ng  the  passage  of  a  home- 
stead law.  On  Aug.. 3,  1848,  he  delivered  an 
elaborate  speech  in  favor  of  the  veto  power. 
In  1863  he  was  elected  governor  of  Tennessee, 
over  Gustarus  A.  Henry,  the  whig  candidate ; 
and  in  18S5  he  was  reelected,  over  Meredith  P. 
Gentry,  candidate  of  the  whigs  and  the  "  know- 
nothings."  The  contest  was  exciting,  and  vio- 
lence and  threats  of  murder  were  frequent.  At 
one  meeting  Johnson  appeared  with  a  pistol  in 
his  baud,  laid  it  on  the  desk,  and  said :  "  Fel- 
low citizens,  I  have  been  informed  that  part  of 
the  business  to  be  transacted  on  the  present  oc~ 
cadon  is  the  assasdnation  of  the  individual  who 
now  has  the  honor  of  addressing  you.  I  beg  re- 
spectfully to  propose  that  this  be  the  first  busi- 
ness in  order.  Therefore  if  any  man  has  come 
here  to-night  for  the  purpose  indicated,  I  do 
not  say  to  him,  let  him  speak,  but  let  him 
shoot,"  Aft«r  pausing  for  a  moment,  with 
his  hand  on  his  pistol,  he  said  r  "  Gentlemen,  it 
appears  that  I  have  been  misinformed.  I  will 
now  proceed  to  address  you  on  the  subject 
that  has  called  us  togetliev."— On  Dec.  7, 1857, 
Mr,  Johnson  took  Ms  seat  in  the  United  States 
senat*,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  for  a  full 
term  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee.  Here,  as 
in  the  lower  house,  he  persistently  urged  the 
passage  of  a  bitt  ^ving  160  acres  of  the  public 
land  to  any  citizen  who  would  settle  upon  it 
and  cultivate  it  a  certain  number  of  years  ,■  and 
he  was  soon  recognized  as  the  leading  advocate 
of  that  measure.  The  bill  was  findly  passed 
by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  house ; 
but  President  Buchanan  vetoed  it,  and  the  veto 
was  sustained.  In  1858  Johnson  was  one  of 
the  foremost  opponenis  of  the  bill  introduced 
by  Jefferson  Davis  to  increase  the  standing 
army  because  of  the  troubles  in  Utah,  and 
Qffered  a  substitute  which  authorized  the  rais- 
ing of  4,000  volunteers,  to  be  dismissed  when 
the  trouble  was  over ;  which  was  modified  so 
aa  to  authorize  two  r^ments  of  IS-months' 
men,  and  passed.  In  1859  he  was  conspicuoas 
in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  to 
retrench  the  government  expenses,  and  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Pacific  railroad.  On  the 
question  of  slavery,  Johnson  as  a  southern 
man  and  a  democrat  generally  went  with  his 
party.  He  accepted  slavery  as  an  existing  in- 
stitution, protected  by  the  constitution,  but  be- 
lieved it  would  some  day  come  to  an  end,  and 
held  that  it  must  be  kept  subordinate  to  the 
Union  at  every  hazard.  He  opposed  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850,  but  finally  voted  for 
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tliein.  In  the  Charlestoa-Baltimoro  democratic 
convention  of  1860  he  was  the  presidential  can- 
didate of  the  Tennessee  delegation.  In  the 
canvass  which  followed  he  suppo^d  Brecken- 
ridgo  and  Lane,  the  candidates  of  the  ultra 
southern  wing  of  his  party.  Bat  when  the 
purposes  of  the  leaders  of  that  wing  became 
apparent,  and  secession  was  actually  intro- 
duced, he  t«ok  ground  agdnst  them,  and  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  senate,  Deo.  18  and  19, 
Bet  forth  the  injustice  and  foliy  of  the  move- 
ment, and  placed  himself  mu'eaervedly  on  the 
side  of  the  government.  The  legislature  of 
Tennessee  having  voted  the  state  out  of  the 
Union,  in.  spite  of  tie  fact  that  the  people  Lad 
Toted  down  a  proposition  for  a  convention  on 
the  subject,  a  reign  of  terror  began  there,  and 
Johnson,  returning  home  in  May,  1861,  was  in 
peril  of  his  life.  On  one  occasion  a  mob  en- 
tered a  railroad  car  with  the  intention  of 
lynching  him ;  bat  he  met  them  boldly,  pistol 
in. hand,  and  they  retired.  In  nearly  every 
city  of  the  state  he  waa  burned  in  efflgy.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  East  Tennessee 
Union  convention  of  May  30,  and  on  his  ari'i- 
val  atCincinnnti  (June  19)  he  received  an  ova- 
tion from  the  loyal  citizens.  On  Jan.  31, 1863, 
he  spoke  in  favor  of  the  expulsion  from  the 
senate  of  Jesse  D,  Bright  of  Indiana.  In  the 
winter  of  1861-'2  largo  numbers  of  Unionists 
were  driven  from  their  homes  in  East  Tennes- 
see, and  sought  refuge  in  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Johnson  met  them  there,  relieved  theimme- 
(liate  wants  of  many  from  his  own  purse,  and 
used  his  influence  with  the  government  for  the 
establishment  of  Oamp  Dick  Robinson,  where 
these  refugees  found  shelter,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing, and  wore  to  a  large  extent  organized  into 
companies  and  mustered  into  the  national  ser- 
vice. Hia  own  wife  and  child  had  been  turned 
out  of  their  home,  and  his  nine  slaves  confis- 
cated.—On  March  4,  1803,  President  Lincoln 
nominated  Andrew  Johnson  to  be  military 
governor  of  Tennessee;  the  senate  confirmed 
the  nomination ;  and  on  the  lath  of  that 
month  he  reached  Nashville  and  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  office.  The  insurgent  state  gov- 
ernment had  been  moved  to  Memphis  when 
the  capital  was  occupied  by  national  troops. 
On  March  18  Governor  Johnson  issued  a  pro- 
clamation which  recited  briefly  the  history 
of  the  state,  the  means  by  which  it  had 
been  placed  in  hostility  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  reestablishment  of  the  national 
authority,  and  the  abdication  of  the  governor 
and  dissolation  of  the  legislature ;  announced 
his  own  appointment  as  military  governor,  and 
his  purpose  to  fill  the  state  and  county  offices 
by  appointment  until  order  could  be  restored ; 
and  declared  tliat,  "while  it  may  become  ne- 
cessai-y,  in  vindicating  the  violated  majesty  of 
the  law  and  reasserting  its  imperial  sway,  to 
punish  iutell^ent  and  conscious  treason  in 
nigh  places,  no  merely  retaliatory  or  vindictive 
poUcy  will  be  adopted."  This  proclamation 
attracted  wide  attention,  because  it  was  looked 


upon  as  indicating  the  policy  of  the  federal  ad- 
ministration;  bat  it  produced  littie  effect  on  the 
secession  element  in  Tennessee,  Ho  nest  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  mayor  and  council  of 
Nashville,  requiring  them  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  They  refused,  and  he  immediately 
declared  their  offices  vacant,  and  appointed 
other  citizens  to  fill  them  temporarily.  Two 
months  later,  to  protect  Unionists  from  out- 
rage at  the  hands  of  roving  bands  of  secession- 
ists, he  issued  a  proclamation  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  essential  portion ;  "  In  every  in- 
stance in  which  a  Union  man  is  arrested  and 
maltreated  by  the  marauding  bands  aforesaid, 
five  or  more  rebels,  from  the  most  prominent 
in  the  immediate"  neighborhood,  shall  be  ar- 
rested, imprisoned,  and  otherwise  dealt  with 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require ;  and  fur- 
ther, in  all  cases  where  the  property  of  citizens 
loyal  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  taken  or  destroyed,  full  and  ample  remuner- 
ation shall  be  made  to  them  out  of  the  proper- 
ty of  soch  rebels  in  the  vicinity  as  have  sym- 
pathized with,  and  given  aid,  comfort,  informa- 
tion, or  encouragement  to  the  parties  commit- 
ting such  depre&tions."  Three  days  after  is- 
suii^  this  proclamation,  be  addressed  a  Union 
meeting  at  NashvUle  in  a  thi'ee-hour  speech, 
which  was  most  enthusiastically  received. 
Here  the  tide  of  affairs  seemed  to  turn,  and 
similar  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
greatly  strengfliened  the  Union  cause.  But 
Tennessee  was  stiii  overrun  by  guerillas,  and 
Johnson  pursued  his  task  Muid  continual  per- 
sonal peril.  He  showed  courage  and  ability  in 
maintaining  order  in  Nashville  while  it  was 
threatened  by  Gen.  Bragg,  and  preventing  the 
evacuation  or  surrender  of  the  place,  in  provi- 
ding for  Union  refugees,  and  in  raising  troops 
for  the  government.  On  Dec.  8, 1863,  he  issued 
a  proclamation  orderii^  elections  to  fill  vaimn- 
cies  in  the  87th  congress:  and  on  the  15th  an 
order  levying  five  monthly  assessments  on  cer- 
tain citizens  of  Nashville,  "in  behalf  of  tiie 
many  helpless  widows,  wives,  and  children  in 
the  city  of  NashviUe  who  have  been  reduced 
to  poverty  and  wretchedness  in  consequence 
of  their  husbands,  sons,  and  fathers  having 
been  forced  into  the  armies  of  this  unholy  and 
nefarious  rebellion."  On  Feb.  20,  1863,  he  is- 
sued a  nroclamation  warning  all  persons  who 
oocupiea  property  belonging  to  "traitors "not 
to  pay  the  rents  until  a  person  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  receive  them  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  speech  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
March  3,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  slavery 
would  be  extinguished  by  the  war,  but  declared 
that  the  emancipation  proclamation  would  not 
at  all  affect  the  question.  On  the  first  Satur- 
day in  March,  18«4,  by  his  order,  elections  were 
held  for  state  and  county  officers,  and  the  usual 
machinery  of  civil  government  was  once  more 
set  in  motion. — On  June  7,  1864,  the  republi- 
can convention  at  Baltimore,  having  renomi- 
nated Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  preadency,  nomi- 
nated Andrew  Johnson  for  the  vice  presidency. 
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Ho  accepted  the  nomination  ia  a,  long  letter,  in 
which,  he  set  forth  fully  hia  views  on  the  q^ues- 
tions  at  issue.  On  Sept.  30  he  issued  a  proc- 
lamation ordering  an  eleotion  in  Tennessee  for 
pre^deutial  electors,  and  prescribing  a  rigid 
test  0^  as  the  condition  oi  snffrage.  On  his 
inauguration  as  vice  president  (March  4,  1865) 
Johnson  delivered  an  incoherent  address,  which 
was  severely  censured.  President  Lincoln  was 
assasunated  on  the  evening  of  April  H,  and 
died  the  next  morning.  The  members  of  the 
cabinet,  eacepting  Mr.  Seward,  at  once  addressed 
a  note  to  Mr.  Johnson  announcing  the  fact, 
and  urging  his  immediate  qualifloation  as  pres- 
ident. Accordingly,  at  10  o'cloclt  he  took  the 
oath  of  office,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  Jus- 
tice, a  portion  of  tlie  cabinet,  and  several  con- 
gressmen, at  his  room  in  a  hotel.  On  April  17 
he  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said ;  "  The 
American  people  must  be  taught,  if  they  do 
not  already  feel,  that  treason  is  a  crime  and 
must  be  punished;  that  the  government  will 
not  always  bear  with  its  enemies;  that  it  is 
strong  not  only  to  protect,  but  to  punish.  In 
our  peaceful  history,  treason  has  been  almost 
unknown.  The  people  must  understand  that 
it  is  the  blackest  of  crimes  and  will  be  surely 
punished."  Though  in  the  same  speech  he 
said,  "In  regard  to  my  future  course  I  will 
now  make  no  professions,  no  pledges,"  yet 
the  whole  country  looked  upon  these  espres- 
siona  as  foreshadowing  a  severe  policy  in  deal- 
ing with  the  secessionists.  But  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  this  expectation  was  to  he 
disappointed,  and  the  result  was  the  alienation 
from  President  Johnson  of  almost  the  entire 
body  of  the  party  that  had  elected  Lim.  On 
May  1  he  appointed  a  military  commission 
for  the  trial  of  those  immediately  concerned 
in  the  assassination  conspiracy,  and  offered 
$100,000  for  the  arrest  of  JefEerson  Davis, 
and  smaller  amonnts  for  several  others,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  dded  and  incited  that 
oonspiraoy.  On  May  9  a  new  set  of  rnles  reg- 
ulating trade  with  the  southern  states  was 
promwgated,  and  on  June  34  all  restrictions 
were  removed.  An  order  for  the  restoration 
of  Virginia  to  her  relations  with  the  federal 
government  was  issued  May  9;  and  on  May 
39  two  proclamations  were  promnlgated,  one 
establishing  a  provisional  government  in  South 
OaroHna,  the  other  granting  a  general  amnesty, 
on  condition  of  their  taking  an  oath  of  alle- 
glance,  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion, 
with  the  esoeption  of  14  specified  classes,  per- 
sons included  in  any  of  which  might  obtain 
Sardon  by  a  special  application  to  the  presi- 
eat.  The  appointment  of  provisional  govei'n- 
ments  for  the  other  insurgent  states  followed 
at  brief  intervals.  On  the  assemblii^  of  "  " 
gtesa  in  December,  a  determined  oppositio 
Hie  part  of  the  majority  to  the  reconstruction 
policy  of  the  president  was  at  once  developed. 
The  point  at  issue  was,  whether  the  seceding 
states  should  be  at  once  admitted  to  represen- 
tation in  congress,  and  resume  all  the  rights 


they  enjoyed  before  tlie  civil  nar,  without  fur- 
ther guarantees  of  good  faith  than  the  surren- 
der of  their  armies,  and  with  no  provision  for 
protecting  the  emancipated  blacks  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  freedom  and  securing  them 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  A  joint  com- 
mittee of  15  was  appointed,  to  which  were 
referred  all  questions  concerning  the  recogni- 
tion of  these  states,  and  the  credentials  of  all 
persons  sent  from  them  as  senators  or  repre- 
sentatives were  laid  on  the  table,  to  await  the 
action  of  that  committee.  Congress  passed  an 
act  known  as  the  "  civil  rights  bill,"  and  another 
for  the  extension  of  the  freedmen's  bureau,  both 
of  which  the  pi-esident  vetoed,  and  the  bills 
were  then  reconsidered  and  passed  over  the 
veto.  In  a  speech  delivered  before  the  White 
House,  Feb.  33,  1868,  the  president  oharac^ 
terized  the  position  assumed  by  congress  as  a 
new  rebellion;  and  thereafter,  in  messages 
and  speeches,  he  maintained  an  open  hostility 
to  the  majority  of  that  body.  In  June,  18,60, 
a  call  was  issued  for  a  convention  to  be  held 
at  Philadelphia  on  Aug,  14,  of  delegates  from 
every  state  and  territory.  Its  specific  object 
was  not  defined;  but  it  was  understood  to  bo 
the  foundation  of  a  new  party,  on  the  basis  of 
President  Johnson's  reconstruction  policy.  It 
failed  of  any  practioal  effect,  though  some  lead- 
ing members  of  the  dominant  party  attended 
or  approved  it.  The  members  of  President 
Lincoln's  cabinet  had  remfuned  in  office ;  but 
in  July  the  postmaster  general,  Mr,  Denison, 
the  attorney  general,  Mr.  Speed,  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  Mr.  Harlan,  resigned  their 
offices,  because  of  disagreement  with  the  presi- 
dent ;  and  their  places  wei-e  filled  by  A.  W. 
Randall,  Henry  Stanbery,  and  O.  H.  Browning, 
respectively.  On  Aug,  28  President  Johnson, 
accompanied  by  Secretaries  Seward,  Welles, 
and  Randall,  Gen.  Grant,  Admiral  Farragnt, 
and  others,  left  Washington  for  Chicago,  to 
be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone 
of  a  monument  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  They 
went  by  way  of  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Albany;  and  at  every  important  place 
the  president  addressed  the  assembled  crowd, 
entering  very  fully  into  a  discussion  of  his 
policy,  and  often  denouncing  the  action  of 
congress.  An  expression  which  he  frequently 
repeated  in  these  speeches  gave  rise  to  the 
popular  quotation,  "swinging  round  the  cir- 
cle." The  effect  of  this  conduct  upon  himself 
was  disastrous,  and  the  autumn  elections  indi- 
cated a  decided  popular  approval  of  the  posi- 
tion maintained  by  congress.  In  June  that 
body  had  resolved  that  no  st*te  should  be  re- 
admitted nntil  it  had  ratified  the  proposed  14th 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  which  made 
all  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  citizens  thereof,  and  of  the  state  wherein 
they  resided;  and  in  the  session  of  18fi6-'T  it 
passed  acts  requiring  the  elective  franchise  to 
be  granted  without  distinction  of  color  in  the 
territories  before  they  should  be  admitted  as 
states,  and  similariy  extending  the  franchise  in 
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the  District  of  Columbia.  All  these 
met  the  detennined  opposition  of  President 
Jolmaon ;  bat  his  vetoes  were  regularly  over- 
ridden by  the  constitutional  majority  in  con- 
gress. His  argument  against  sneh  measures 
was,  that  they  "initiated  aa  untried  experi- 
ment for  a  people  who  have  said,  with  one 
voice,  that  it  is  not  for  their  good,"  and  that 
they  were  unconstitutional.  On  March  3, 
186T,  congress  passed  over  the  president's  veto 
an  act  dividing  ten  of  the  seceding  states  into 
five  military  districts,  and  making  the  civil 
governments  therein  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  esercised  through  the 
military  commanders.  After  appointing  the 
commanders,  President  Johnson  requeatd  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Stanbery,  the  attorney  general, 
as  to  the  legal  questions  arising  from  the  re- 
construction acts;  and  this  opinion,  after  being 
considered  in  the  cabinet,  where  Mr.  Stanton 
alone  objected  to  those  portiona  edenlated  to 
nullify  the  law,  was  issued  to  the  district  com- 
manders as  an  order.  Gen.  Sheridan,  com- 
manding the  fifth  district,  soon  after  reported 
to  Gen.  Grant,  commander-in-chief,  that  "the 
result  of  Mr.  Stanhery's  opinion  is  beginning 
bo  show  itself  by  a  defiant  opposition  to  all 
acta  of  the  military  commander,  by  impeding 
and  rendering  helpless  the  civil  officers  acting 
nnder  his  appointment."  In  July  congress 
passed  an  act  declaring  the  meaning  of  the 
previous  act,  and  making  the  conduct  of  the 
military  commanders  subject  only  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  general  of  the  army.  This  was 
vetoed,  and  passed  over  the  veto.  The  only 
resource  left  to  the  president  was  to  change 
the  military  commanders,  which  he  did  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  On  Aug.  13,  1867,  the 
prcffldent  notified  to  Mr.  Stanton,  his  suspen- 
sion .from  office  as  secretary  of  war,  and  the 
appointment  of  Gen.  Grant  as  secretary  ad 
interim.  Mr.  Stanton  turned  over  the  ofBce 
to  the  latter,  submittang,  "  under  protest,  to  sn- 
perior  force,"  but  denying  the  right  of  the 
president  to  remove  him.  This  denial  was 
based  on  the  tenure-of- office  act  {passed  March 
2,  186T),  which  provided  that  no  snch  remo- 
val should  be  made  withont  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  and  that  appointments  to 
caneies  occurring  during  the  recess  of  < 
gross  should  bo  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
senate  at  its  next  session.  On  Aug.  30  the 
president  issued  a  pi-odamation  declaring  that 
peace,  order,  and  civil  authority  existed  once 
more  throughout  the  tTnited  States;  and  on 
Sept,  7  he  procMmed  an  amnesty  which  re- 
lieved nearly  all  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  states  from  any  liability  to  confis- 
cation of  property,  aud  restored  to  them  the 
right  of  suffrage.  When  congress  assembled 
in  December  the  president  sent  to  the  senate 
a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Stanton ;  but  that  body  refused  to 
the  removal,  and  Gen.  Grant  immediately  re- 
signed the  office  into  Mr.  Stanton's  hands. 
On  Feb.  31,  1868,  Mr.  Stanton  was  again  in- 


formed of  his  removal,  and  of  the  appointment 
of  Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas  as  secretary  of  war 
ad  interim.  When  the  senate  was  officially 
informed  of  this  action,  it  passed  a  resolution 
declai-ing  that  "the  president  has  no  power 
to  remove  the  secretary  of  war  and  designate 
any  other  person  to  perform  the  duties  of 
"  it  office."  Mr.  Stanton  consequently  refused 
vacate  the  secretaryship.  On  Feb.  24  the 
house  of  representatives  passed  a  resolution 
that  the  president  be  impeached  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  (yeas,  126;  nays,  47;  not 
voting,  17).  The  articles  of  impeachment  were 
agreed  to  by  the  house  on  March  3,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  senate  on  the  5th.  The  specifl- 
ns  were  based  on  the  president's  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  his  expressions  in  public 
speeches  of  contempt  for  congress,  declaring 
the  39th  not  a  constitutional  congress,  and  his 
hindrance  of  the  execution  of  some  of  its  acts. 
The  trial  began  on  March  33,  the  president 
appearing  by  counseL  In  his  defence  he  as- 
serted that  his  reconstruction  policy  was  in 
pursuance  of  a  course  which  had  been  marked 
out  and  determined  upon  by  President  Lincoln 
and  his  cabinet;  and  that  Mr.  Stanton  himself 
bad  expressed  his  emphatic  opinion  of  the  un- 
constitutionality of  the  tenure-of-offiee  act, 
when  its  veto  was  under  consideration.  On 
May  16  the  senate  voted  upon  the  article  in 
reference  to  contempt  of  congress  and  hin- 
drance of  execution  of  its  acts,  and  on  the  26th 
upon  that  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton.  In  eadi  case  the  vote  stood :  guihy, 
35 ;  not  guilty,  19.  So  the  president  was 
formally  acquitted,  as  a  two-thirds  vote  is  re- 
quired to  convict  Mr.  Stanton  thereupon  re- 
signed his  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen. 
Scbofield.  At  the  democratic  national  conven- 
tion held  in  New  York,  July  4, 1868,  Mr.  John- 
son's name  was  presented  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  and  on  the  first  ballot  he  re- 
ceived 65  votes,  leading  all  other  candidates 
except  George  H.  Pendleton,  who  received 
105.  On  the  snccessive  ballots  he  lost  rapidly, 
until  on  the  19th  he  received  no  votes.  On  July 
4  President  Johnson  issued  a  proclamation  of 
pardon  to  all  persons  except  those  under  pre- 
sentment or  indictment  before  a  United  States 
court ;  and  on  Dec  25  a  full  pardon  to  every- 
body who  had  participated  in  the  rebellion. 
On  March  4,  1869,  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
presidential  office  by  U.  8.  Grant,  and  retired 
to  his  home  in  Greenville,  Tenn.  In  1870  he 
was  a  candidate  before  the  legislature  of  Ten- 
nessee for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  senate, 
but  was  defeated  by  two  votes.  In  1872  he 
was  an  independent  candidate  for  congress- 
man at  large,  and  divided  the  democratic 
vote  with  the  confederate  Gen.  B.  F.  Cheat- 
ham, which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Horace 
Maynard,  the  republican  candidate. — See  "  Life 
and  Public  Services  of  Andrew  Johnson," 
by  John  Savage  (New  York,  1665);  "Life, 
Speeches,  and  Services  of  Andrew  Johnson" 
(Philadelphia,  1865);   "Speeches  of  Andrew 
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Johnson,"  with,  a  biographical  introdnction 
by  Frank  Moore  (BoaMn,  1865);  "Life  and 
Speeches  of  Andrew  iTohnsoii,  President  ol 
the  United  Statea,"  by  Lillian  Foster  (Philadel- 

Shia,  1866) ;  "  Life  and  Times  of  Andrew 
ohnaon  "  (Sew  York,  1666) ;  "  Impeachment 
and  Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson  "  (Philadelphia, 
1868) ;  and  "  Proceedings  in  the  Trial  of  An- 
drew Johnson  "  (Washington,  1868). 

JOHNSON,  Eastman,  an  American  painter,  horn 
at  lovell,  near  Freyburg,  Me.,  Jaly  29j  1824.  He 
tirst  became  known  for  nis  drawings  in  crayon, 
and  in  1849  went  to  Dilsseldorf,  where  he  studied 
for  two  years.  He  afterward  resided  at  the 
Hague  for  four  years,  and  eaecuted  there  tie 
"Savoyard"  and  "Oard  Players,"hi9  earliest 
elaborate  pwntings  in  oil,  besides  a  nnmber  of 
portraits  and  genre  paintings.  He  also  visited 
the  principal  galleries  and  studios  in  Holland, 
Italy,  and  France.  In  1856  he  removed  to 
Paris,  hut  returned  the  same  year  to  America, 
and  Las  since  resided  for  the  moat  part  in  New 
York.  He  gives  his  attention  mainly  to  genre 
painting,  finding  his  favorite  subjects  in  the 
American  rustic  and  negro,  and  in  glimpses  of 
household  and  childish  hfe.  His  paintings  are 
characterized  by  clearness,  vigor,  and  faithful- 
ness to  nature.  Among  the  best  known  are 
"The  Old  Kentucky  Home"  (1859),  first  ex- 
hibited in  New  York,  and  sent  with  "  Mating  " 
(I860)  and  "The  Fai-mer's  Sunday  Morning" 
(186^)  to  the  Paris  univereal  exposition  in 
1867 ;  "  The  Barefoot  Boy  "  (1860),  illustrating 
Whittier's  poem;  "The  Village  Blacksmith" 
(1864);  "Fiddling  his  Way"  (1865);  "The 
Boyhood  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  and  "The 
Field  Hospital"  (1867);  "The  Pension  Claim 
Agent"  (1808);  "Our  Father  who  art  in 
Heaven  "  (1889) ;  "  The  Old  Stage  Coach  "  and 
"  Bo-peep  "  (1871) ;  "  The  Wounded  Drummer 
Boy  '^^(1872) ;  "  Dropping  off "  and  "  The  Ped- 
dler" (1873).  He  has  also,  during  a  visit  to 
the  npper  Mississippi,  sketched  some  excellent 
portrdts  of  American  Indians.  His  "  Old  Ken- 
tdcky  Home,"  "  Boyhood  of  Abraham  Lincoln," 
and  some  other  works,  have  been  copied,  in 
chromolithographj,  and  photographs  have  been 
published  of  the  "Wounded  Drummer  Boy" 
and  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven." 

JOHNSON,^  Edward,  a  historian  of  New  Eng- 
land, bom  in  Kent,  England,  about  1600,  died 
at  Woburn,  Mass.,  April  23,  10T2.  He  emi- 
grated to  America  probably  with  Gtov,  Win- 
throp  in  1630,  In  1632  he  was  engaged  in 
trade  at  Merrimack,  but  appears  to  have  re- 
sided usually  at  Charlestown.  He  was  on  the 
ooinmittee  appointed  to  superintend  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  town  and  church  at  the  place 
now  called  Wobum.  In  1643  he  went  to  Prov- 
idence with  Capt.  Cook's  party  to  seize  Gor- 
ton, and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in 
which  hecontJnued  to  sit  til!  1671,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  year  1648.  In  1656  he  was  cho- 
sen speaker  of  the  house.  He  waa  recorder  of 
"Wobum  from  the  time  of  its  incorporatioi 


his  death.  In  1665  he  waa  one  of  the  mem- 
bers deputed  to  hold  conference  with  the  com- 
missioners sent  from  FIngland  by  Charles  11. 
He  wrote  a  "History  of  New  Ei^land  from 
the  Eughsh  Planting  in  1628  till  1653,  or  Won- 
der-Working  Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour" 
(London,  1654),  which,  notwithstanding  its 
defective  and  desultory  style,  is  interesting  and 
valuabic.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  the  second 
series  of  the  Maissachusetts  historical  collections, 
scattered  through  vols,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  fii.,  viii. 

JOmSON,  Isaac,  one  of  the  original  colonizers 
of  Massachusetts,  bom  in  ChpSawn,  Eutland- 
Bhire,  England,  died  in  Boston,  Sept.  30,  1630, 
He  arrived  at  Salem  with  his  wife,  June  13, 
1030,  and  was  one  of  the  four  persons  who 
founded  the  first  church  at  Charlestown  in  the 
followmg  month.  The  water  there,  however, 
being  bad,  Mr.  Johnson  and  some  others  re- 
moved to  Shawmut,  now  Boston,  where  was 
"  an  excellent  spring."  He  superintended  the 
first  settlement  of  Boston,  and  bequeathed  at 
his  death  considerable  property  to  the  colony. 
— His  wife,  Ahbella.  or  Aeabblla,  daughter 
of  Thomas,  14th  earl  of  Lincoln,  accompanied 
him  to  New  England,  and  died  in  Salem  in  the 
August  subsequent  to  her  arrival.  She  was 
usually  styled  tlie  "Lady  Arbeila,"  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  Winthrop,  who  chared 
the  name  of  his  ship,  and  called  it  after  her, 

JOHNSON,  Beverd;^,  an  American  statesman, 
horn  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  May  31,  1796,  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  college  in  that  city, 
and  at  the  age  of  17  began  to  study  law  in 
Prince  George's  co.  in  the  office  of  his  father, 
who  was  chief  justice  of  the  judicial  district 
of  which  that  county  was  a  part.  In  1815  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1817  removed 
to  Baltimore.  He  has  devoted  mnch  of  his  time 
to  the  arguing  of  cases  before  the  United 
States  supreme  coui-t  In  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Harris  he  reported  the  decisions, 
of  the  Maryland  court  of  appeals,  known  as 
"Haj-ris's  and  Johnson's  Reports"  (7  vols., 
1820-'37).  In  1631  he  was  elected  a  state  sen- 
ator for  four  years,  and  in  1825  reelected.  In 
1845  he  was  chosen  a  United  States  senator, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1849  on  being  ap- 
pointed by  President  Taylor  attorney  general 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  succession  of 
Mr.  Fillmore  after  the  death  of  President  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  Johnson  resigned  that  ofBce,  and  re- 
sumed in  Baltimore  the  practice  of  the  law. 
In  1861  bo  was  a  member  of  the  convention  in 
Washington  which  tried  to  prevent  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war..  In  1862  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  and  was  a 
member  from  1863  to  1868.  In  June  of  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  negotiated  a  treaty  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Alabama  claims,  which  was  re- 
jected by  the  senate.    He  was  recalled  in  1889. 

JOHNSON,  Ricbard  Hentar,  an  American  states- 
man, born  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct,  17,  1780, 
died  in  Frankfort,  Nov,  19,  1850.  He  was 
educated  at  Transylvania  university,  and  aub- 
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seijuently  studied  law  and  practised  witli  suc- 
cess. He  commenced  his  pnblic  career  as  a. 
memticr  of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  to  which 
he  was  elected  at  the  age  of  23,  and  in  1807 
was  returned  to  congress,  and  remained  a 
member  o£  the  house  till  1819.  He  was  a  flrm 
supporter  of  the  administration  of  President 
Madison,  and  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
■war  of  1813  raised  a  body  of  Eentucky  raonnt- 
ed  riflemen,  whom  he  commanded  with  the 
rank  of  ccdoncl  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  He 
resumed  his  legislative  duties  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  but  upon  the  adjournment  of 
congress  in  the  spring  of  1813  he  immediately 
raised  another  mounted  re^ment,  with  which 
he  was  employed  for  several  months  on  the 
Indian  frontier.  In  September  he  joined  Gen. 
Harrison,  then  in  pursuit  of  Proctor,  and  by 
the  decisive  charge  of  his  mounted  volunteers 
mainly  contributed  to  the  brilliant  victory 
gained  over  the  British  and  Indians  at  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  Oct.  5.  Col.  Johnson 
fooght  with  distinguished  valor  in  this  engage- 
ment, and  it  was  tij  his  hand  that  the  Indian 
leader  Tecumseh  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  fallen.  He  was  carried  from  the  field 
desperately  wounded,  his  person,  clothing,  and 
horse  having  been  pierced  hy  more  than  25 
builets ;  but  in  the  following  February  he  re- 
sumed his  seat  in  congress.  In  1819  he  was 
elected  to  till  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States 
senate,  of  which  he  continued  a  member  till 
1829,  when  he  was  again  returned  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  held  his  seat 
there  till  March,  183T.  Having  been  a  candi- 
date for  vice  president  on  the  Van  Bnren 
ticket  in  1836,  and  received  a  large  plurality 
of  votes,  though  not  a  majority  as  required  by 
the  constitution,  he  was  ejected  to  the  office 
by  the  senate,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 

E residing  officer  of  that  body  for  four  years. 
1  the  presidential  election  of  1840  he  was  again 
candidate  of  the  democratic  party  for  vice  pres- 
ident, and  was  defeated.  He  returned  to  his 
farm  in  Scott  co.,  Ky.,  after  upward  of  Bi 
years'  continnons  public  service,  and  thence- 
forth lived  chiefly  in  retirement  He  was, 
however,  serving  a  term  in  the  state  lemslature 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  congress  his  chief 
efforts  were  against  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Sunday  mails,  and  in  behalf  of  soldiers  of  the 
revolution  or  of  the  war  of  1812  who  applied 
for  pensions.  He  was  the  author  of  the  law 
abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  in  ICentncky. 
JOHNSON,  Suii^  an  American  clei^yman, 
first  president  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  col- 
lege. New  York,  born  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  Oct. 
14,  1696,  died  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  June  6, 
1772.  He  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1714, 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed  tutor  there. 
In  1720  he  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational 
minister,  and  settled  at  West  Haven.  He 
relinquished  his  pastoral  charge  in  1722, 
and  soon  after,  in  company  with  Mr,  Cutler, 
rector  of  the  college,  and  another  gentle- 
man, sailed  for  England,  where  they  received 
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episcopal  ordination  in  1723,  and  ii 
received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  tb 
sity  of  Osford.  He  soon  returned  to  America, 
bearing  a  commission  as  missionary  of  the  so- 
ciety for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  for- 
eign parts,  and  settled  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  as 
rector  of  an  Episcopal  church  there.  In  1743 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  In  1746  he  published  "A 
Systemof  Morality,"  and  about  the  same  time 
composed  a  compend  of  log^c  and  metaphysics, 
and  another  of  ethics,  ori^nally  prepared  for 
the  use  of  his  sous.  The  two  latter  were 
printed  by  Franklin  (Philadelphia,  1762),  as 
text  books  for  the  university  of  Peunsylvania- 
In  1753  he  was  invited  to  become  president  of 
the  newly  founded  college  in  New  York;  and 
having  declined  thepresidency  of  the  university 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  in 
New  York  in  1754.  In  addition  to  teaching 
the  classes  he  assisted  in  planning  the  college 
edifices,  and  made  earnest  appeals  to  his  friends 
in  England  for  assistance  in  its  endowment. 
During  the  nine  years  of  his  prcMdenoy  he 
lost  bis  wife,  younger  son,  and  stepson,  and 
became  so  much  depressed  as  to  be  unwilling 
to  remain  longei;  in  charge  of  the  college. 
He  accordingly  wrote  to  England  for  a  suc- 
cessor, and  in  1763  resigned  and  returned  to 
Stratford.  During  his  presidency  he  published 
one  or  two  small  works,  and  after  his  return 
to  Stratford,  where  he  resumed  his  parochial 
duties,  revised  his  previous  works,  and  pub- 
lished an  English  and  a  Hebrew  grammar, — 
See  "life  of  Dr.  Samnel  Johnson,"  by  E.  E. 
Beardsley  (New  York,  1874). 

JOHNSON,  Samul,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
Lichfield,  Sept  18,  1709,  died  in  London,  Dec. 
18,  1784.  His  father,  Michael  Johnson,  was 
a  bookseller  and  stationer,  and  for  some  time 
a  magistrate  of  Lichfield ;  bvit  dying  in  middle 
age,  he  left  his  family  in  poverty.  From  his 
birth  the  younger  Jolinson  was  afflicted  with 
a  malignant  scrofula  which  permanently  dis- 
figured his  face,  and  injured  both  his  sight  and 
hearing.  At  10  years  of  age  he  commenced 
the  study  of  Latin  at  the  Lidifield  free  school, 
and  remained  there  five  years,  and  another 
year  at  a  private  academy  in  Stourbridge,  On 
account  of  poverty  his  entrance  at  Oxford  was 
delayed  for  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
amused  himself  chiefly  in  reading  the  books 
in  his  father's  shop.  At  length  he  went  to 
Oxford  with  a  schoolmate,  the  son  of  a  neigh- 
boring genUeman,  as  assistant  and  fellow  stu- 
dent, and  was  admitted  to  Pembroke  collie 
in  1728,  His  college  life  was  disorderly,  but 
not  vicious.  He  especially  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  Latin  translation  of  Pope's  "  Mes^ah," 
for  which  he  received  the  applause  of  his  col- 
lege, while  Pope  himself  declared  that  it  would 
be  a  question  for  posterity  which  was  the 
original  and  which  the  translation.  While  at 
Osford  he  showed  wgns  of  tlie  morbid  state 
of  his  brain  and  nervous  system  which  affected 
him  in  all  his  afterlife;  but  by  skilful  treat- 
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ment,  and  the  strong  will  of  the  patient,  the 
disease  was  held  in  check,  and  the  threatened 
■wreck  of  intellect  averted.  lie  remained  at 
the  naiversity  about  three  years,  left  it  on  ac- 
count of  poverty  without  a  degree,  and  pro- 
cured employment  as  an  nshep  in  a  aehool  at 
Market  Bosworth,  Leicestershire.  He  nest 
spent  some  time  at  Birmingham  with  a  book- 
seller, who  also  published  a  small  newspaper, 
to  which  Johnson  contributed.  Hero  ho  be-' 
came  acquainted  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Por- 
ter, a  iinen  draper,  whose  widow  he  afterward 
married.  About  this  time  he  executed  his  first 
literary  work,  a  translation  of  Father  Lobo's 
"  Voyage  to  Abyssinia."  He  soon  after  issued 
proposws  to  publish  by  subscription  the  Latin 
poems  of  Politian,  with  a  history  of  Latin 
poeti^  from  the  age  of  Petrarch  to  the  time  of 
Politian ;  but  the  work  was  never  completed. 
He  spent  his  time  alternately  at  Birmingham 
and  lichfleld,  till  after  two  years  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  Porter,  who  was  nearly  twice  his 
age,  and  then  he  opened  a  private  academy 
at  Edial  Hal),  near  Lichiield.  But  he  obtained 
only  three  pupils,  two  of  whom  were  David 
Garriek  and  his  younger  brother;  and  after 
trial  of  a  year  and  a  half  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned. — In  the  spring  of  1737he  set  ont  for 
London  accompanied  by  Garriek.  He  sought 
employment  among  the  booksellers,  and  lived 
at  the  most  economical  rates,  bearing  all  his 
privations  and  discouragement  with  a  sullen 
fortitude.  He  contributed  to  the  "Gentle- 
man's Magazine,"  and  at  length  became  assis- 
tant editor  of  that  publication.  He  first  be- 
came known  in  1738  by  the  publication  of 
"London,"  a  poem  in  imitation  of  the  third 
satire  of  Juvenal,  which  was  received  with  de- 
cided favor.  He  was  recommended  to  the  mas- 
tership o£  a  school  at  Appleby,  but  his  want 
of  a  degree  disqualified  him  by  the  statutes 
of  the  corporation.  A  like  difficulty  prevent- 
ed his  entering  the  legal  profession,  He  now 
contributed  to  the  "UentJeman's  Magazine" 
a  class  of  papers  in  biography  and  general 
literature  which  gave  a  new  and  liigher  charac- 
ter to  that  work.  He  also  wrote  two  or  throe 
political  pamphlets  against  Walpole  and  the 
whig  administration.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  session  of  parliament  in  November,  1740, 
Johnson  undertook  to  write  imaginary  reports 
of  tlie  debates,  following  the  order  in  which 
the  members  spoke,  and  imitating  their  respec- 
tive styles.  The  eloquence  of  the  speeches 
thus  prodneed  eicited  universal  admiration, 
and  the  sale  of  the  m^aune  was  greatly 
increased;  but  after  a  litfle  more  than  two 
years  Johnson  relinquished  the  position,  be- 
cause he  doubted  the  morality  of  the  decep- 
tion he  was  practising  upon  the  world,  thongh 
he  still  retained  his  connection  with  the  maga- 
zine. Early  in  1744  was  published  the  "  Life 
of  Eichard  Sarage,"  which  Johnson  had  prom- 
ised to  the  public  immediately  upon  the  death 
of  its  subject,  a  few  months  before.  The  book 
contributed  very  considerably  to  fis  the  repu- 


tation of  its  antlior.  The  next  year,  among 
other  labors,  he  wrote  the  preface  and  index  to 
the  Harieian  miscellany,  a  collection  of  pam- 
phlets from  the  library  of  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
which  had  been  purchased  by  the  bookseller  Os- 
borne. In  that  painf  nl  drudgery  Johnson  toiled 
as  a  day  laborer,  and  was  treated  by  Osborne 
with  an  insolence  that  once  provoked  Johnson 
to  knock  him  down.  The  same  year  he  issued 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "Miscellaneons  Observa- 
tions on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,"  to  which 
he  affixed  proposals  for  a  new  edition  of  Shake- 
speare. This  pamphlet  attracted  the  attention 
of  Warburton,  who  was  then  engaged  in  a 
similar  work,  and  was  commended  by  him  as 
evidently  the  work  of  "  a  man  of  parts."  In 
.  1747  Ganick  became  joint  manager  of  Dmry 
Lane  theatre,  and  Johnson  wrote  a  prologue 
to  be  spoken  at  its  opening,  which  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation,  In  this  year  he 
issued  proposals  for  his  "Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language."  The  plan  of  the  work, 
which  indicates  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  its  prosecu- 
tion, was  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Chester- 
field, then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  who 
was  ambitions  of  the  reputation  of  a  patron  of 
learning,  and  expressed  a  warm  interest  in  the 
enterprise.  Five  publishing  houses  were  con- 
cerned in  the  contract.  Johnson  was  to  re- 
ceive £1,675,  which  amount  however  was  to 
cover  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  preparing 
the  work  for  the  press.  To  facilitate  his  work 
he  removed  to  Gougb  square  in  Fleet  street, 
where  he  had  rooms  properly  arranged  for  its 
prosecution,  being  assisted  by  six  copyists. 
He  availed  himself  of  whatever  helps  were 
offered  in  the  extant  works  on  English  phi- 
lology and  lexicography,  but  relied  chiefly  on 
his  own  original  labors.  This  great  work  oc- 
cupied its  author,  though  not  esclusively,  du-. 
ring  the  nest  seven  years.  Atrip  toTnnhridge 
Wells,  in  the  summer  of  1748,  brought  him 
into  contact  with  some  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
metropolis,  among  them  William  Pitt,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  and  Speaker  Onslow,  who  paid  him 
marked  attention.  To  facilitate  his  intercourse 
with  his  literary  associates,  he  also  this  year 
originated  a  club,  called  from  its  place  of  meet- 
ing the  "Ivy  Lane  Club,"  At  ite organization 
it  consisted  of  ten  members,  of  whom  John- 
son, Hawkins,  and  Dyer  afterward  belonged 
to  the  celebrated  "Literary  Club,"  In  1748 
Dodsley  brought  out  his  "Preceptor,"  a  com- 
pilation of  choice  pieces  for  young  persons,  in 
which  first  appeared  Johnson's  "Vision  of  Theo- 
dore, the  Hermit  of  TenerifEe,"  To  this  year 
also  belongs  his  second  poetical  production, 
"  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  an  imitation 
of  the  10th  satire  of  Juvenal;  it  was  printed 
by  Dodsley,  and  brought  its  author  15  guineas. 
While  yet  residing  at  IJcbfield  Johnson  had 
commenced  a  tragedy,  in  five  acts,  called 
"Irene,"  which  he  finished  daring  his  first 
two  or  three  years  in  London ;  and  Garriek, 
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soon  after  liis  aceeBsion  to  tlio  management  of 
Drurj  Lane  theatre,  undertook  to  bring  it  out. 
It  was  acted  for  nine  successive  nights,  before 
tolerably  lai^  and  highly  respectable  audi- 
ences, and  was  received  with  a  good  share  of 
favor.  The  author's  profits  amounted  to  i200, 
and  the  oopjright  brought  him  another  £100, 
making  together  a  lai^er  amount  than  he  had 
hitherto  received  on  any  one  occasion. — On 
March  30,  1750,  Johnson  issued  the  first  nnm- 
ber  of  the  "Rambler."  Its  authorship  was 
not  publicly  confessed,  but  it  was  readily  iden- 
tified by  all  who  knew  anything  of  Johnson's 
style,  nor  did  lie  affect  any  great  secrecy  in 
the  matter.  Its  merits  were  generally  con- 
fessed, and  for  two  years  the  semi-weekly  is- 
sues were  continued  without  omission.  John- 
son was  the  sole  author  of  all  but  eight  of  the 
208  numbers.  At  the  same  time  he  was  chief- 
ly occupied  with  his  dictionary,  then  rapidly 
approaching  its  completion.  During  this  por- 
tion of  his  life  his  mind  was  remarkably  vig- 
orous and  frnitfnl,  and  its  vast  accumulations 
were  thrown  off  in  profusion  and  with  g 
facility.  The  "Eambler,"  though  coldly 
ceived  as  a.  periodical,  immediately  became 
popular  when  collected  into  volumes.  About 
this  period  Johnson  was  concerned  in  an  a^ 
tempt  to  prove  Milton  guilty  of  a  wholesale  pla- 
giarism in  his  "Paradise  Lost."  One  Lauder,  s 
Scotch  schoolmaster,  pretended  to  have  found 
a  large  share  of  the  best  portions  of  Milton's 

freat  poem  among  the  works  of  the  modern 
,atin  poets ;  his  proofs  of  this  grave  charge 
were  embodied  in  a  pamphlet,  to  which  John- 
son was  induced  to  write  a  preface  and  post- 
script, thus  by  implication  approving  the  whole 
production.  But  Lander's  pretended  quota- 
tions from  the  modem  Latin  poets  were  found 
to  be  either  taken  from  Hi^g's  Latin  versit 
"Paradise  Lost,"  or  pure  fot^ries.  Johnson 
was  deeply  chagrined,  and  at  once  acknowl- 
edged his  own  error,  and  compelled  Lauder  to 
fiubliely  confess  his  falsehood.  That  Johnson 
lighly  appreciated  Milton's  genius,  he  about 
this  time  gave  a  practical  demonsttalion. 
"  Comus  "  was  to  be  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
theatre  for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  granddaugh- 
ter, then  living  in  London  in  poverty.  John- 
son entered  into  the  arrangement  ■with  zeal, 
aud  wrote  the  prologue  for  the  occasion,  which 
was  spoken  by  Gamck.  Early  in  1753  John- 
son's wife  died.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
parity of  their  ages,  his  early  affection  had 
only  changed  into  a  settled  esteem.  At  her 
bedside  he  was  convulsed  with  grief,  and  yet 
while  she  lay  a  corpse  awaiting  burial  he  com- 
posed a  funeral  sermon  to  be  spoken  over  her 
remains.  Hb published  "Prayers and  Medita- 
tions" indicate  his  feeling.  He  prayed  that, 
if  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  he  might  be 
fovored  with  her  guardianship,  and  with  in- 
timatiojis  of  her  presence,  "by  appearances, 
impulses,  dreams,  or  in  any  other  manner 
agreeable  to  the  divine  government."  In  1753 
Johnson  engaged  with  Dr.  Hawkesworth  in 


the  publication  of  the  "Adventurer,"  a  series 
of  periodical  essays  on  the  plan  of  the  "  Ram- 
bler." Of  these  140  numbers  appeared,  39  of 
which  were  written  by  Dr.  Johnson.  The  dic- 
tionary was  completed  in  1755.  I^ord  Ches- 
terfield, who  had  received  the  "Plan"  with 
great  coolness,  now  wrote  two  laudatory  let- 
in  "  The  World,"  shortly  before  the  work 
printed.  But  Johnson  rejected  these 
tardy  advances,  and  the  dictionary  was  issued 
without  a  dedication.  The  original  preface 
was  at  once  a  characteristic  and  a  highly  valu- 
able essay.  The  merits  of  Johnson^  diction- 
ary are  too  well  known  to  require  any  state- 
ment in  this  place.  It  first  brought  order 
out  of  the  chaos  of  the  language ;  and  though 
it  has  been  generally  superseded  by  later  com- 
pilations, yet  the  fandamental  excellences  of 
all  modern  dictionaries  of  the  English  lan- 
guage have  their  elements  in  that  work.  It 
greatly  enhanced  its  author's  reputation,  but 
he  was  still  compelled  to  labor  unremittingly 
for  the  means  of  daily  subsistence.  He  pub- 
lished at  this  time  a  large  number  of  reviews 
in  Newbery's  "  Literary  Magazine."  The.pro- 
posal  for  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  made  some 
years  before,  but  not  prosecuted,  was  renewed 
and  a  subscription  opened,  but  the  work  still 
lingered  on  his  hands  through  nine  years.  He 
nest  engaged  with  the  publishers  of  the  "  TTni- 
versal  Chronicle,"  a  weekly  newspaper,  to  fur- 
nish a  aeries  of  miscellaneous  essays,  and  the 
"Idler"  appeared  in  regular  order  for  two 
successive  years,  beginning  in  April,  1758,  Of 
its  103  numbers  Johnson  wrote  all  bnt  13.  Is! 
the  spring  of  1769  speared  his  most  celebra- 
ted work,  "Easselns,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,'' 
which  he  wrote  in  the  evenings  of  one  week, 
and  sent  to  the  printer  as  first  written,  receiv- 
ing for  it  £100,  out  of  which  he  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  his  mother's  funeral.  But  if  John- 
son's literary  labors  had  failed  to  provide  him 
a  competence,  they  had  procured  for  him  a 
greatly  advanced  social  position,  and  secured 
him  a  lai^e  circle  of  admirers.  His  constitu- 
tional indolence  had  however  become  positive- 
ly morbid,  and  he  indulged  in  idleness  just  as 
far  as  his  imme^ate  necessities  would  allow. 
He  seldom  went  abroad,  lay  in  bed  till  past 
noon,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  promis- 
cuous conversations  with  whosoever  called 
upon  him ;  or  moped  in  morbid  melancholy  if 
left  to  himself,  which,  however,  was  not  often 
the  case.  To  his  guests  he  devoted  a  large 
share  of  each  afternoon,  meanwhile  regaling 
himself  with  his  favorite  tea,  with  w^hich  he 
solaced  both  his  earlier  and  his  later  hours. 
Among  his  persona!  associates  at  this  period 
were  Richardson,  Garrick,  Reynolds,  Warton, 
Baretti,  Arthur  Murphy,  Dr.  Charles  Bnmey, 
Dr.  (afterward Bishop)  Percy,  Bennet  Langton, 
and  Topham  Beauclerk.  He  was  all  this  time 
domicifed  at  Gough  square,  where  he  had 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  the  years  of  his 
residence  in  London.  Here,  before  the  de- 
cease of  his  wife,  he  had  begun  to  gather  about 
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hira  a,  family  group,  ivhioli  was  afterward 
maoli  enlarged,  made  up  of  a  strangely  assort- 
ed set  of  dependants  and  peusiouera.  Anna 
Williams,  the  blind  daogliter  of  a  Welsh  phy- 
sician ;  Robert  Levett,  who  practised  medicine 
among  the  very  poor,  and  often  received  his 
fees  in  liquor ;  Mrs.  Desmou]ins  and  her  daugh- 
ter, who  had  no  other  claim  upon  his  benevo- 
lence than  the  service  which  the  father  of  the 
former.  Dr.  Swinfen,  had  rendered  to  John- 
son in  a  professional  capacity  in  his  youth ; 
and  Fi-ancis  Barber,  his  negro  servaot,  were 
among  the  inmates  of  his  house. — Johnson  had 
an  implicit  belief  in  the  supernatural  and  invis- 
ible world.  He  practically  adopted  the  masim 
that  it  is  safer  to  believe  too  mud  than  too  lit- 
tle. He  believed  in  the  existence  and  appear- 
ance of  disembodied  spirits,  and  that  they 
might  be  manifested  to  oar  cognizance.  A 
case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1763,  which  ex- 
posed Johnson  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies. 
Certdn  strange  phenomena  in  the  form  of 
"  rappings  "  about  the  bed  of  a  young  girl,  in  a 
hoQse  in  Cock  lane,  caused  a  con^derable  ex- 
dtement,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen,  of  whom 
Johnson  was  one,  attempted  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery. Their  examinations  satisfied  them  that 
the  whole  was  a  cheat  and  imposture,  and 
Johnson  afterward  wrote  out  a  statement  of  it 
for  the  "  Gentleman's  Mi^azine."  But  the  af- 
fair was  seized  upon  by  Johnson's  enemies,  as 
exposing  a  vulnerable  point  for  their  attacks. 
Churcliill,  in  his  poem  "The  Ghost,"  depicted 
Johnson  in  such  broad  caricature  that  it  was  at 
once  recognized ;  and  FoOte  the  comedian  pro- 
posed to  present  him  on  the  st^e  for  the 
amusement  of  tlie  town,  but  abandoned  bis 
purpose  upon  being  assured  that  Johnson  was 

Preparing  to  chastise  him  if  he  undertook  it, — 
[ilT62  Johnson  received  from  the  king  a  pen- 
sion of  £300,  He  had  often  stipnatized  the 
whole  business  of  ^ving  and  receiving  pensions 
as  the  basest  kind  of  bribery;  but  it  being 
urged  by  his  friends  that  the  whole  nation  was 
his  debtor  for  what  he  had  written,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  dictionary,  and  the  premier  assu- 
ring him  that  no  service  to  the  ministry  would 
ever  be  expected  from  his  pen  in  retnm  for  the 
favor,  he  allowed  his  scruples  to  be  overcome. 
Early  in  1765  the  long  promised  and  long  de- 
layed edition  of  Shakespeare  made  its  appear- 
ance, with  an  elaborate  preface  discussing  the 
genins  and  writings  of  the  dramatist,  and  with 
a  concise  account  of  each  play,  and  notes  and 
commentaries,  both  orif^nal  and  selected,  on 
various  passages.  But  the  work  was  not  such 
as  the  reputation  of  the  editor  had  promised. 
He  no  doubt  possessed  many  valnable  qualifi- 
cations for  such  a  work,  yet  he  was  better 
adapted  for  original  compositions,  and  in  this 
case  his  powers  were  but  moderately  called 
into  requisition.  His  own  estimate  of  tie  work 
did  not  differ  greatiy  from  that  of  others. 
He  had  now  fuUy  attained  the  height  of  his 
ambition  as  a  scholar  and  man  of  letters. 
His  claim  to  the  first  place  among  his  peers 


cheerfully  conceded  to  him  with  ahnoat 
absolute  unanimity.  The  university  of  Ox- 
ford, from  which  he  sought  in  vain  for  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  when  it  would  have  been  valu- 
able to  him,  now  accorded  a  tardy  recognition 
of  his  greatness  by  granting  to  him  by  diploma 
the  honor  of  LL  D.  He  had  received  the  same 
d^ree  ten  years  earlier  from  Dublin  univer- 
sity; but  after  returning  thanks  for  tlie  honor, 
he  declined  to  wear  it,  and  would  not  consent 
to  be  called  doctor  till  Oxford  had  given  him 
the  title. — About  this  time  Johnson  was  intro- 
duced by  Arthur  Murphy  to  Mr.  Thrale,  a 
wealthy  brewer  of  Soutnwark.  Thrale  was  a 
man  of  a  well  cultivated  mind,  of  sound  Judg- 
ment, and  great  force  of  character;  and  his 
wife,  whose  name  has  become  intimately  con- 
nected with  Johnson's  history,  was  also  a  per- 
son of  some  learning  and  of  almost  unbounded 
vivacity,  flippant,  versatile,  and  addicted  to 
hero  worship.  The  acquaintance  thus  begun 
soon  grew  ijito  friendship.  Johnson  dined 
with  his  new  friends  weekly  during  several 
succeeding  montiis,  when,  ba^nng  suffered  by 
an  attack  of  rfokness,  he  was  removed  in  1T66 
t«  their  residence,  and  had  apartments  asdgned 
him  in  their  house  at  Southwark,  and  also  in 
their  villa  at  Streatham.  Thrale  was  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Southwark,  and  as  his 
polirical  creed  was  neaily  allied  to  that  of  his 
guest,  Johnson  became  interested  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  times,  and  there  was  at  one  time  a 
purpose  to  bring  him  into  parliament ;  but  the 
government,  fearing  that  be  would  not  prove 
sufficiently  facile,  did  not  encourage  it,  and  so 
the  design  was  abandoned.  He  accompanied 
his  friends  on  their  annual  excursions,  visiting 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  tiem,  and 
also  making  a  visit  of  several  weeks  at  Paris. 
His  connection  with  this  family  not  only 
brought  him  innumerable  comforts  and  plea- 
sures, but  it  also  afforded  him  a  retreat  from 
his  own  strangely  assorted  household,  where 
strifes  and  complaints  were  loud  and  frequent. 
It  continued  till  the  death  of  Thrale,  and  the 
subsequent  marriaae  of  his  widow  tJa  Signor 
Piozzi,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  her  friends. — 
A  few  years  previous  to  his  connection  with 
the  Thrales,  Johnson  had  formed  another  asso- 
ciation, by  which  his  future  renown  was  to  be 
very  largely  affected.  In  1763  James  Boswell, 
a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  Scofeh  judge,  visit- 
ed London  and  obtained  an  introduction  to 
Johnson. '  Boswell  was  loose  in  life  and  con- 
versation, conceited,  meddling,  and  inquisi- 
tive, yet  endowed  witb  an  insight  into  charac- 
ter, and  an  appreciation  of  qualities  the  fur- 
thest possible  removed  from  his  own.  Johnson 
fancied  this  young  Scot  on  first  acquaintance, 
and  Boswell  at  once  fastened  himself  upon 
him.  They  were  together  almost  daily,  ram- 
bling in  the  parks,  supping  together  at  tbe 
Mitre  tavern,  or  wandering  Uie  streets  till  after 
midnight.  Boswell  hved  in  Johnson's  shadow, 
noting  his  words,  describing  his  manners,  and 
detailing  the  most  trivial  occurrences ;   all  of 
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wliicli  were  afterward  embodied  in  Lis  "  Life 
of  Johnson,"  by  which,  mnch.  more  than  by  the 
dictionary,  or  the  "  Rambler,"  or  even  bj- 
"Easselas"  and  the  "Vanity  of  Human  Wish- 
es," Johnson  is  known. — The  founding  of  the 
"  Literary  Club "  belonged  to  tliis  period. 
Reynolds  and  Johnson  icil  in  the  movement, 
and  among  the  original  nine  members  were 
Hawkins,  Langton,  Beaaclerk,  Goldsmith,  and 
Burke.  Goldsmith  had  a  few  years  before 
become  somewhat  intimate  with  Johnson,  by 
whom  he  waa  greatly  esteemed  as  a  writer  and 
cherished  as  an  associate.  During  its  earlier 
years  the  club  held  weekly  meetings  for  con- 
versation, which  contributed  not  a  little  to 
mdntain  the  balance  of  Johnson's  strangely 
affected  mind.  New  members  were  admitted 
with  gi-eat  caution,  and  for  several  years  the 
whole  number  did  not  exceed  IS.  In  17T8  it 
had  grown  to  26,  and  two  years  later  to  35, 
when  40  was  fixed  as  its  complement.  The 
club  is  still  in  existence,  but  it  has  become  ra- 
ther a  learned  than  a  convivial  society. — John- 
son's indolent  and  purposeless  mode  of  life 
proved  highly  unfavorable  to  his  spirits.  His 
"  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  published  after  his 
death,  indicate  the  nnhappy  state  of  his  mind. 
He  was  accustomed  to  write  bitter  things 
against  himself  in  his  penitential  momenta,  and 
especially  during  Lent.  Sometimes  his  melan- 
choly verged  almost  on  insanity ;  and  again  he 
wonid  pass  suddenly  to  the  most  extravagant 
hilarity.  His  ordinary  manners,  especially  in 
his  later  years,  were  strangely  eccentric.  He 
talked  much  to  himself,  muttering  in  a  vocal 
hut  generally  inaudible  nndertone,  ■  He  was 
never  still,  but  sat  with  head  inclined  over  the 
right  shoulder,  his  vast  trunk  swaying  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  his  hand  keeping  up  a 
corresponding  motion  upon  hisknee.  Attimes 
he  would  make  a  kind  of  clucking  sound,  and 
again  a  suppressed  whistle,  and  still  more  fi'e- 
quently  a  hamming  noise,  accompanied  with  a 
vacant  smile.  His  conversation  was  often  vio- 
lent and  discourteous,  and  he  delighted  in  con- 
tradictions. Dnring  the  years  from  1770  to 
1775  he  produced  several  political  pamphlets, 
all  in  the  interest  of  the  government,  and  de- 
signed to  meet  some  immediate  necessity.  The 
lastof  these,  "Taxation  no  Tyranny"  (1775), 
was  written  to  controvert  the  remonstrance  of 
the  American  congress  against  taxation  with- 
out representation.  In  this  Johnson  sustained 
the  British  government  in  its  measures  against 
the  colonies,  and  predicted  the  speedy  subjuga- 
tion of  America.  In  177S  he  made  a  tour  to 
the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides, 
through  the  persuasion  of  Boswell,  who  became 
his  fellow  traveller,  and  afterwanl  the  diron- 
icler  of  the  journey,  of  which  an  account  was 
also  written  by  Johnson.  While  in  Scotland 
Johnson  made  inquiries  respecting  the  original 
manuscripts  from  which  Macpherson  pretend- 
ed to  have  translated  the  poems  of  Ossian,  and 
came  away  with  the  conviction  that  a  large 
share  of  that  work  was  a  forgery,  and  the  rest 


of  comparatively  modern  origin.  His  avowal 
of  this  conviction  after  his  return  led  to  a 
violent  controversy  between  himself  and  the 
professed  translator.  In  1774  he  made  a  tour 
in  Wales  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  His  last 
considerable  literary  work,  the  "  Lives  of  the 
English  Poets,"  in  four  volumes,  appeared 
from  1770  to  1781,  when  their  author  was  over 
70  years  old;  they  were  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  booksellers,  and  perfoi-m&i  by 
irregular  impulses.  In  some  respects  this  was 
one  of  the  best  written  of  all  his  works,  simple 
in  its  style,  genial  and  appreciative  in  its  spirit, 
and  full  of  interesting  statements  and  valuable 
criticisms. — About  the  date  of  the  close  of  that 
work  the  hand  of  death  began  to  be  busy  with 
those  about  him.  Mr.  Thrale  died  in  1781, 
and  a  few  months  later  he  removed  to  his  own 
house.  In  1782  Levett  died,  and  the  next  year 
Mrs.  Williams  followed  him.  Some  time  be- 
fore the  last  event  he  had  suffered  temporarily 
from  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  vocal  organs. 
In  the  latter  part  of  lie  same  summer  he  once 
more  visited  his  native  town ;  but  as  winter 
drew  on  be  was  again  brought  down,  and  his 
whole  system  became  swollen  with  dropsy. 
By  the  a^iduity  of  liis  friends,  and  skilful 
medical  treatment,  he  so  far  recovered  that  du- 
ring the  nest  summer  he  visited  Derbyshire 
and  was  again  at  Lichfield.  Late  in  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  he  grew  'worae.  To  physical 
snfi'ering  he  was  comparatively  indifferent,  and 
when  near  his  end  he  earnestly  entreated  his 
attendants  to  spare  no  efforts,  however  pain- 
ful, to  prolong  his  Ufe.  He  anticipated  death 
witbhon'or;  but  as  his  last  hoiir  approached 
his  forebodings  at  length  gave  place  to  humble 
confidence  in  the  divine  clemency, — Few  names 
are  more  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  English 
literature  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Though 
scarcely  reckoned  among  English  poets,  his 
productions  in  that  department  suiBciently  vin- 
dicate his  claim  to  a  recognition,  and  not  a  few 
JQiUcious  critics  have  believed  that  with  equal 
devotion  to  that  kind  of  writing  he  would  have 
rivalled  Pope  or  Dryden.  As  an  essayist  he  is 
ranked  with  Addison  and  Steele,  whom  he  imi- 
tated only  as  to  the  form  of  his  pieces,  impress- 
ing whatever  he  thus  wrote  with  his  own  in- 
dividuahty.  He  lacked  their  vivacity  and  va» 
riety,  and  especially  their  genial  good  humor, 
but  surpassed  them  in  depth  of  reflection  and 
nervous  energy  of  style.  He  especially  excelled 
in  biographical  writing,  and  among  his  numer- 
ous sketches  of  personal  history  and  mental 
portraitures  are  some  that  may  be  studied  as 
models  of  their  kind.  As  a  critic,  his  judg- 
ment was  clear  and  discriminating,  and  sach 
was  his  independence  that  he  often  condemned 
the  popular  favorites  of  the  day,  and  in  most 
cases  posterity  has  confirmed  his  decisions. 
His  fictions  are  chiefly  moral  allegories;  for  so 
fully  was  he  intent  on  inculcating  the  practical 
lesson  of  life,  that  it  was  constantly  before 
him,  and  gave  form  and  coloring  to  his  purely 
imaginative  productions. — The  only  complete 
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edition  of  Johnson's  works  is  that  of  Oxford 
(11  vols.  8vo,  1825).  TLat  by  Hawliins  (lo 
vok  8vo,  London,  178I-'B)  contains  several 
pieces  not  written  by  Johnson.  Tiiat  by  Mur- 
phy not  contMning  the  parliamentary  debates 
(12  vols.  8yo,  London,  1793),  has  been  fre- 
quently reprinted,  and  in  a  compact  form  by 
Bohn  (3  vols.  8to,  London,  1850).  Lives  of 
Johnson  are  numerous.  Bosweli's  (3  vols.  4to, 
London,  1791)  has  been  many  times  edited. 
Croker's  edition  (5  Tola.  8vo,  London,  1831)  ia 
one  of  the  best ;  and  an  exact  reprint  of  the 
first  edition,  with  notes  by  Percy  ITitzgerald, 
appeared  in  1874  (3  vola,,  London). 

JOHHSOIT,  Wi1t«T  Rogen,  an  American  physi- 
cist, bom  in  Leominster,  Masa.,  June  31,  1794, 
died  in  Washington,  April  26,  1852.  lie  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1819,  and  in  1821 
became  principal  of  the  academy  at  German- 
town,  Pa,  In  1836  the  Franklin  institute  es- 
tablished a  high  school  in  Philadelphia,  to  give 
the  industrial  classes  cheap  instrnclion  in  sct- 
encea  and  arts,  according  to  a  plan  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  gave  him  the  chair  of  mechanics 
and  natural  plulosophy.  He  ^ded  to  his  in- 
Btructions  a  public  course  of  lectures  on  me- 
chanics and  philosophy,  under  the  direction  of 
the  institute,  which  were  hirgely  attended  by 
both  seses.  In  1836  he  commenced  a  series  of 
geological  investigations,  with  special  reference 
to  the  coal  formations  and  iron  ores  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1837  he  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  department  of  magnetism,  elec- 
tricity, and  astronomy  in  the  United  States 
exploring  expedition,  but  he  resigned  owing  to 
changes  of  the  original  plan.  In  1839  he  was 
appomted  to  the  chair  of  chemisti-y  and  physics 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  nniversity  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1843  he  entered  upon  a 
course  of  investigations,  under  the  authority  of 
congress,  into  the  character  of  the  different  va- 
rieties 01  coal,  and  their  absolute  and  relative 
values  for  generating  steam  and  heat  and  pro- 
ducing illuminating  gas,  of  which  a  report  was 
published  in  1844.  lie  subsequently  made  sci- 
entific researches  on  other  subjects  connect^ 
with  the  navydepartment;  and  in  1645,  under 
appointment  of  the  city  authorities  of  Boston, 
he  examined  the  sources  from  which  a  supply 
of  pure  water  might  be  brought  to  that  city. 
He  participated  in  the  organization  of  the 
American  association  of  geologists,  and,  at  its 
subsequent  reorganization  as  the  American  as- 
sociation for  the  advancement  of  science,  was 
its  first  secretary. 

JOEKSON.  L  Sir  William,  baronet,  a  British 
general  and  colonial  officer,  bom  at  Warren- 
town,  county  Down,  Ireland,  in  1715,  died 
near  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  July  1!,  1774.  He 
was  a  younger  son  of  Christopher  Johnson, 
an  Irish  gentleman  of  good  famjly.  Educated 
to  a  mercantile  life,  his  career  was  entirely 
changed  by  the  refusal  of  his  parents  to  permit 
him  to  marry  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  fallen 
in  love.  His  uncle,  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren, 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Stephen  De  Lancey 


of  New  York,  and  received  with  her  a  large 
landed  estate  in  that  colony,  which  he  increased 
by  purchase,  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
hawK,  then  a  wilderness.  Sir  Peter  offered 
bis  nephew  the  management  of  his  entire  prop- 
erty in  New  York,  if  he  would  undertake  its 
improvement  and  settlemeiit.  Johnson  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  in  1733  established  him- 
aelf  upon  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Mohawk,  about 
24  miles  from  Schenectady,  which  Sir  Peter 
had  called  Warrensburgh.  In  addition  to  the 
settling  and  improving  of  the  country,  he  em- 
barked in  trade  with  the  Indians,  whom  he 
always  treated  with  perfect  honesty  and  jus- 
tice. He  would  never  deal  with  them  when 
they  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  nor 
yield  to  them  anything  when  he  had  once  re- 
fused. This  course,  added  to  his  easy  but  dig- 
nified and  afiahle  manner,  and  the  intimacy 
which  he  cultivated  with  them,  by  accommo- 
dating himself  to  theirmanners,  and  sometimes 
even  to  their  dress,  soon  won  for  him  their 
entire  confidence,  so  that  he  acquired  an  influ- 
ence over  them  greater  than  wflsever  possessed 
by  any  other  white  man.  He  became  a  master 
of  their  language,  speaking  many  of  their  dia- 
lects perfectly,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  peculiar  habits,  beliefs,  and  customs. 
He  was  adopted  by  the  Mohawks  as  one  of 
their  own  tribe,  chosen  sachem,  and  named 
Wariaghejaghe,  or  Warraghiaghy,  "he  who 
has  charge  of  affairs."  Complaints  against 
the  Indian  commissioners  and  local  quarrels 
led  to  their  resignation,  upon  which  Gov.  Clin- 
ton appointed  Johnson,  already  justice  of  the 
peace,  colonel  of  the  Six  Wations.  In  1746  he 
became  commissary  of  New  York  for  Indian 
affairs,  and  as  such  was  very  active  in  sending 
out  war  parties  against  the  French.  In  Feb- 
ruarVj  1748,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  all 
the  New  York  colonial  troops  for  the  defence 
of  the  frontier,  and  showed  ability  in  organ- 
izing and  preparing  for  a  campaign.  No  im- 
portant operatJona  took  place,  as  peace  was 
soon  after  made  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  In  April, 
17B0,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial council.  The  revival  of  the  Albany 
board  of  commissioners  in  1758  led  to  a  quar- 
rel between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians,  and 
the  coundl  and  assembly  ni^d  Col.  Johnson 
to  effect  a  reconciliation.  The  governor  hav- 
ing granted  him  a  new  commission,  July  6, 
1763,  he  proceeded  to  Onondaga,  held  a  coun- 
cil, and  succeeded  in  settling  the  dif&culty,  but 
declined  having  anything  further  to  do  with  In- 
dian affairs.  He  lived  at  Fort  Johnson,  a  large 
stone  dwelling  which  he  had  erected  upon  the 
N.  side  of  the  Mohawk,  directly  opposite  War- 
rensburgh, and  which  he  had  fortified  in  1743 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  the  French.  It  is  now  (1874)  stand- 
ing in  good  preservation,  about  three  miles 
west  of  the  present  village  of  Amsterdam.  In 
1754  he  attended  as  one  of  the  delegates  from 
New  York  the  celebrated  congress  of  Albany, 
and  also  the  great  council  held  with  the  In- 
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dians  on  that  occasioo,  at  wMcb  they  strongly 
urged  his  reappointment  as  their  superinten- 
dent. At  the  couaeil  of  Alexandria,  April  14, 
1755,  he  was  sent  for  hy  Braddock  and  com- 
missioned hy  him  "sole  superintendent  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Sis  United  Nations,  their  allies 
and  dependants."  He  was  also,  pursuant  to 
the  determination  of  that  council,  created  a 
major  general,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
provincial  forces  destined  for  the  expedition 
against  Crown  Point.  At  the  head  of  these 
forces,  in  September,  Johnson  utterly  defeat- 
ed Baron  Uieskau  at  Lake  George.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  hip  early  in  tlie  action,  hnt  re- 
mained on  the  field  of  battle.  This  victory 
saved  the  colony  from  the  ravages  of  the 
French,  prevented  any  attack  on  Oswego,  and 
went  far  to  eonnteract  Braddock's  disastrous 
defeat  on  the  Monongahela.  6en.  Johnson 
received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  his  vic- 
tory, was  voted  £6,000,  and  on  Nov.  27, 1755, 
was  created  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain.  It 
was  on  his  arrival  at  Lake  St.  Sacrement  a  few 
days  before  this  battle  that  he  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  Lake  George,  "not  only  in  honor  of 
his  majesty,  hut  to  assert  his  undoubted  do- 
minion here,"  In  Harch,  1756,  he  received 
from  George  II.  a  commission  as  "colonel, 
agent,  and  sole  superintendent  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Six  Nations,  and  other  northern  Indians," 
with  a  salary  of  £S0O,  paid  by  the  mother 
country.  He  held  this  office  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  1756  and  1757  he  was  ei^aged  with 
his  Indians  in  the  abortive  attempts  of  the 
British  commanders  to  relieve  Oswego  and 
Foi-t  William  Henry  I  and  in  1758  ho  was  pres- 
ent with  AbercromMe  at  the  repnlse  of  Ticon- 
deroga-  In  Gen.  Prideaux's  expedition  against 
Fort  Niagara  in  1759,  Sir  William  Johnson 
was  second  in  command,  and  npon  the  death 
of  Prideaux  before  that  fort  snoceeded  to  the 
command  in  chief.  He  continued  the  wege 
with  great  vigor,  routed  the  French"  army  un- 
der Aubry  sent  to  its  relief,  and  then  sum- 
moned the  garrison,  which  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion. He  led  the  Indian  allies  the  following 
year  in  the  Canadian  expedition  of  Amherst, 
and  was  present  at  the  capitulation  of  Mon- 
treal and  the  surrender  of  Canada  to  the  Brit- 
ish arms  m  1700.  The  war  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  the  king  granted  to  Sir  William  for 
his  services  a  tract  of  100,000  acres  of  land, 
north  of  the  Mohawk,  long  known  as  "  Kings- 
land"  or  the  "Eoyal  Grant"  His  influence 
alone  prevented  the  whole  Sis  Nations  from 
joining  Pontiac  in  1763,  though  he  could  not 
prevent  some  acts  of  hostility  by  the  Senecas, 
In  1784  Sir  WiUiam  erected  Johnson  hail,  " 
large  wooden  edifice  still  standing  near  t 
vil&ge  of  Johnstown,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Fort  Johnson,  The  village  of  Johnstown 
already  been  laid  out,  and  the  building  of 
stores,  an  inn,  a  court  house,  and  an  Episcopal 
church  soon  followed.  Numerous  settlers 
were  brought  in,  the  surrounding  country  was 
improved,  and  in  three  years  Johnstown  he- 
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^  a  thriving  village,  and  in  1773  the  shire 
town  of  Tryon  co.  Sir  WiUiam  gave  great  at- 
tention to  agriculture,  and  was  the  first  who 
introduced  sheep  and  blood  horses  into  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk.  He  Uved  iu  the  style 
of  an  old  English  baron,  and  exercised  the 
most  unbounded  hospitality.  He  continned 
active  in  his  duties  as  head  of  the  Indian  de- 
partment, made  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwis  in 
1768,  and  his  death  resulted  from  over-exertion 
at  an  Indian  council.  Abont  1740  he  married 
Catharine  Wiaenhurgh,  a  German  girl,  who 
died  young,  leaving  him  a  widower  with  tliree 
children,  a  son,  John,  knighted  in  1766,  and 
two  daughters,  who  married  respectively  Col. 
Clans  and  Ool.  Guy  Johnson.  Sir  William 
never  married  again.  He  had  for  some  years 
many  mistresses,  both  Indian  and  white,  by 
whom  it  is  said  that  he  had  100  children;  and 
one  of  his  earlier  ones,  also  a  German,  has 
been  the  probable  cause,  from  having  boon 
confounded  with  his  wife,  of  the  erroneous 
statement  that  none  of  his  children  were  le- 
gitimate. Mary,  or  as  she  is  generally  called 
"Molly"  Brant,  the  sister  of  Thayendanega  or 
Joseph  Brant,  the  great  Mohawk  sachem,  \rfiom 
he  took  to  his  house,  and  with  whom  he  lived 
happily  tiU  his  death,  is  by  some  termed  his 
wde,  but  they  were  never  legally  married.  He 
had  eight  children  hy  her,  whom  he  provided 
for  by  liis  will,  in  which  he  calls  them  his 
natural  children.  The  church  in  a  vanlt  of 
which  he  was  buried  was  burned  down  in 
1837 ;  but  in  1862  the  vault  was  discovered, 
and  his  remains  were  removed  and  reinterred. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  W.  L.  Stone  (2 
vols.,  1865),  U.  Sir  Join,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1742,  died  in  Montreal,  Canada,  Jan. 
4,  1830.  He  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  in 
1774,  and  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  a 
major  ^neral  in  tie  British  aei-vioe.  In  the 
revolutionary  war  he  remained  loyal  to  the 
crown,  and  used  his  influence  witli  Uie  Indians 
to  inflict  frequent  injnries  npon  the  frontier 
settlements  of  New  York,  in  retaliation  for 
the  sequestration  of  his  large  estates  in  the 
Mohawk  valley.  He  was  governor  of  Upper 
Canada  for  several  years  subsequent  to  17^6. 

JOHVSTON,  a  central  county  of  North  Caro- 
lina, drained  hy  Neuse  and  Little  rivers ;  ai-ea, 
660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  16,897,  of  whom 
5,194  were  colored.  It  has  a  diverafied  sur- 
face, and  contains  iron  ore  and  granite,  Th» 
North  Carolina  railroad  traverses  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  246,838  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  132,277  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
4,108  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,366  horses, 
788  mules  and  asses,  3,2S3  milch  cows,  1,689 
working  oxen,  4,239  other  cattle,  5,658  sheep, 
and  20,530  swine ;  4  flour  mills,  5  saw  mills,  1 
manufactory  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  and 
6  of  tar  and  turpentine.    Capital,  Smithfield. 

JOHNSTON,  llbtrt  SldMj,  an  American  sol- 
dier, hom  in  Mason  co.,  Ky.,  in  1803,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6,  1863.  He  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1826,  and  served  on  fron- 
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tier  duty  and  in  tlie  Black  Hawk  war  til!  183i, 
when  he  resigned,  went  to  Texas,  enlisted  as 
a  private  soldier,  in  1836  became  adjutant 
general,  and  soon  after  succeeded  Gen.  Felix 
Houston  in  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of 
Texas.  This  led  to  a  duel,  in  which  Johnston 
was  wounded.  He  was  the  Texan  secretary 
of  war  from  18S8  to  1840.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mexican  war  he  was  made  colonel  of  a 
volunteer  regiment  of  Texan  rifles ;  his  regi- 
ment having  been  discharged,  he  became  in- 
spector general  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  W.  O.  But- 
ler, and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Monterey. 
From  1846  to  1849  he  was  engaged  as  a  farm- 
er on  the  Brazos  river.  In  October,  1849,  he 
reentered  the  United  States  army  with  the  rank 
of  major,  and  served  as  paymaster  till  185S. 
He  was  then  made  colonel  of  cavalry  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  department  of  Texas,  which 
he  held  till  August,  1857,  when  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  to  Utah.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1867,  he  was  made  brevet  brigadier  gen- 
eral (or  meritorious  condoct  while  in  command 
of  the  army  in  that  territory.  In  January, 
1861,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Pacific,  but  was  superseded  in 
April  by  Gen.  Sumner.  He  resigned  his  com- 
mission May  3,  entered  the  confederate  service, 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  division  of 
the  West.  On  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Shi- 
loh  he  received  a  ball  in  the  leg  which  severed 
an  artery,  and  he  soon  died  from  loss  of  blood, 
Gen.  Beauregard  succeeding  to  the  command. 

JOHNSTOIV,  Uexander,  a  Scottish  painter,  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  1816.  He  early  became  known 
chiefly  in  Scotch  genre  painting  and  smaller 
pictures.  His  more  elaborate  work,  "  Lord 
and  Lady  Eussell  receiving  the  Sacrament  in 
Prison"  (1846),  is  in  the  Vernon  gallery,  and 
his  subsequent  productions  include  "  Melaneh- 
thon  surprised  by  a  French  Traveller  while 
rocking  the  Cradle  of  his.  Child"  (1854)  and 
"Tyndal  translating  the  Bible"  (18S5).  His 
"  Introduction  of  Flora  Macdonald  to  Prince 
Charlie  "  was  exhibited  at  Paris  in  1855.  Many 
of  his  pictures  have  been  engraved. 

JOUIiSTOIT,  llexander  Ketth,  a  Scottish  geog- 
rapher, bom  in  Kirkhill,  Mid-Lothian,  Dee.  28, 
1804,  died  at  Ben  Rhydding,  July  fl,  1871.  He 
was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and  then  appren- 
ticed to  an  engraver,  but  soon  manifested  a 
decided  taste  for  the  study  of  geography.  Tliat 
Jie  might  be  able  to  consult  the  highest  geo- 
eraphioal  authorities  in  the  original,  he  made 
himself  master  of  a  nnmber  of  modem  lan- 
guages. He  also  travelled  extensively  for  sci- 
entific purposes.  His  first  important  work 
was  the  "National  Atlas"  (1B48),  which  se- 
cured his  election  to'  the  royal  geographical 
society,  and  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
geographer  to  the  queen  for  Scotland.  In  1848 
his  "Physical  Atlas  "was  published,  and  im- 
mediately after  its  appearance  he  was  chosen 
member  of  the  GoetkcAaft  far  Erdkunde  of 
Berlin,  of  the  geographical  society  of  Paris, 
and  of  the  geological  society  of  London.    His 


other  principal  works  are ;  a  "  Dictionary  of 
Geography"(1850-'e2i  lasted.,  1867);  a"Geo- 
lopcal  Map  of  Europe,"  in  the  preparation  of 
which  he  was  dded  by  Sir  B.  I.  Murchison  and 
Prof.  Nichol ;  "Atlas  of  North  America" 
(1858) ;  ".Military  Atlas  to  Alison's  Europe ;" 
"Eoyal  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography,"  with  a 
special  index  to  each  map  (1860-'62,  and  later 
editions),  the  only  atJas  for  which  a  prize  medal 
was  awarded  at  the  London  exhibition  of  1862 ; 
and  a  series  of  six  library  maps  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  globe  (1863-'6>. 

JOHNSTON,  Irtlmr,  a  Scottish  physician,  bom 
at  Oaakiehen,  near  Aberdeen,  in  1587,  died  in 
Oxford  in  1641.  After  studying  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  he  went  to  Padua,  where 
he  completed  his  education  in  1610.  He  then 
travelled  for  some  time  in  southern  and  cen- 
tral Europe,  and  redded  for  20  years  in  Franco. 
About  1632  he  returned  to  Scotiaod,  and  was 
appointed  physician  to  Charles  I.  In  1687  he 
became  pnndpal  of  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen, but  his  duties  as  royal  phymcian  requiring 
his  residence  at  court,  the  greater  part  of  his 
subsequent  hfe  was  passed  in  England.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  as  a  Latin  poet,  his  prin- 
cipal works  being  Parerga  et  Epigrammata 
(Aberdeen,  1632) ;  Cantid  Salomoais  Para- 
phraais  Poetiea  (London,  1633) ;  and  Para- 
phraais  Poetiea  Prnhnorv/m  Dai>idia  (Aber- 
deen, 1637),  by  many  considered  equal  to  Bu- 
chanan's version. 

JOHNSTON,  or  Jobostone,  Charles,  a  British 
satirist,  born  in  Ireland  early  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, died  in  British  India  about  1800.  He 
studied  law,  but  on  account  of  deafness  prac- 
tised only  as  a  chamber  counsel  in  London; 
and  during  his  last  18  years  he  was  a  journal- 
ist in  Bengal.  He  published  many  satirical 
works,  and  acquired  most  notoriety  by  his 
"Chrysal,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea" 
(London,  1760 ;  3d  and  enlai^d  ed.,  4  vols., 
1761 ;  French  translation  by  Frenais,  Paris, 
1768),  with  contemporary  sketches  painting 
"  the  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life." 

JOHNSTON,  Geo^,  a  Scottish  naturalist,  bom 
in  1798,  died  in  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Jnly  3, 
1855.  After  serving  a  medical  apprenticrahip 
with  Dr.  Abererombie  of  Edinburgh,  he  en- 
tered the  university  of  that  city,  where  he 
graduated  in  1819.  Subsequently  he  settled  as 
a  medical  practitioner  at  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Amid  many  arduous  professional  duties  he  cul- 
tivated natural  history  with  an  eathnsiasm  and 
a  success  which  rendered  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence "  one  of  the  most  classic  locidities  in 
Great  Britain."  Apart  from  numerous  papers 
contributed  to  the  "Edinbni^h  Philosophical 
Journal"  and  other  scientific  periodicals,  he 
published  two  works  of  first-rate  importance; 
"Historyof  British  Zoophytes"  (2d  ed.,  2  vols. 
8vo,  London,  1847),  and  "History  of  British 
Sponges  and  Lithophytes  "  (Svo,  1842).  In  1850 
appeared  his  "  Introduction  to  Conchology," 
with  an  abundance  of  illustrations.  His  latest 
work  was  "  The  Natural  History  of  the  East- 
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ern  Borders"  (vol.  i.,  "Botany,"  Svo,  1854), 
and  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  deati 
npon  a  complete  work  on  British  annelids.  He 
is  considered  one  of  tile  most  accomplished 
contributors  to  the  hterature  of  natural  history, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ray  society. 

JOHHSTOHr,  Janes  V.  W^  a  Scottish  chemist 
and  agricultural  writer,  born  iu  Piusley  about 
1796,  died  in  Durham,  England,  Sept.  IS,  1855. 
■VVhen  a  young  man  he  supported  himself  by 
preparing  atudenta  for  the  Gla^ow  university, 
and  in  1825  he  established  a  school  at  Durham. 
In  1830  he  married,  gave  up  his  seminary,  went 
to  Sweden,  and  became  a  pupi!  of  Berzelius. 
On  bis  return,  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and  was 
appointed  chemist  to  the  agricultural  society 
of  Scotland,  filling  at  the  same  time  the  office 
of  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  mineralogy  in  the 
univerdty  of  Durham.  After  tie  dissolution 
of  the  sodety  he  removed  to  Durham,  and  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  the  composition  of 
works  on  agricultural  chemistry.  He  subse- 
quently visiffid  the  United  States  and  France, 
His  works  are;  "Elements  of  .^ricultural 
Chemistry  and  Geology"  (3vo,  Edinburgh, 
1842) ;  "  Suggestions  for  Esperiments  in  Agri- 
culture" (8vo,  1843) ;  "  Catechism  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  and  Geology"  (ISmo,  1844), 
translated  and  used  as  a  school  test  book  in 
most  countries  of  Europe  and' America ;  "  Lec- 
tures on  Agricultm-al  Chemistry  and  Geology" 
(8vo,  1844) ;  "  Contributions  to  Scientific  Agri- 
culture" (1849);  "Treatise  on  Experimental 
Agriculture"  (1849);  "Use  of  Lime  in  Agri- 
culture" (184B);  "Notes  on  North  America, 
Agricultural,  Economical,  and  Social"  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1851);  "  InstTUClJons  f or  AnalyMs  of  Soils, 
Limestone,  &c"  (3d  ed.,  1855) ;  and  "  Chemis- 
ti'y  of  Common  Idfe"  (2  vols.,  1854-'6). 

JOHVSTOIT,  Joseph  Ecdestan,  an  American 
soldier,  bom  in  Prince  Edward  co.,  Va.,  in 
February,  180T.  He  graduated  at  West  Point 
|iu  1829,  and  served  mainly  in  garrison  duty  till 
1834,  and  afterward  in  the  Seminole  war,  in 
which  he  was  aide  to  Gen.  Scott.  He  resigned 
in  Kay,  I83T,  and  became  a  civil  engineer,  but 
in  July,  I8S8,  reentered  the  army,  with  tlie 
rank  of  first  lieutenant  of  topt^aphical  en^- 
neers,  and  was  brevetted  as  capt^  for  gallan- 
try during  the  war  with  the  Florida  Indians,  He 
served  in  the  topographical  bureau,  and  in  184S 
on  the  survey  of  the  boundaries  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  provinces.  From 
1844  to  184Q  he.  was  engaged  on  the  coast  sur- 
vey. Durii^  the  Mexican  war  he  served  as 
captain  of  topc^aphical  engineers  under  Gen. 
Scott  in  all  the  important  actions,  was  twice 
wounded,  and  successively  brevetted  as  major, 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  coloneL  The  regiment 
of  voltigeurs,  of  which  be  had  been  made  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  was  disbanded  in  1848,  but  he 
was  replaced  in  his  former  rank  as  captain 
in  the  army.  From  1863  to  1855  be  we  ' 
charge  of  western  river  improvements, 
was  subsequently  employed  in  various  duties 
in  Kansas  and  elsewhere,  and  in  1858  was 
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ing  inspector  general  in  the  Utah  expedition. 
Ir^  June,  1860,  be  became  quartermaat«r  gen- 
eral, with  tlie  rank  of  brigadier  general  of 
stafl.  He  resigned  his  commission  April  22, 
ISfil,  entered  the  confederate  seiTice,  and 
commanded  at  tlie  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and 
subsequently  at  Yorktown  and  Richmond. 
During  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  (May  31,  1862) 
he  was  severely  wounded,  and  was  for  some 
months  disabled  for  service.  In  November  he 
reported  for  duty,  and  was  assagned  to  Uie 
command  of  the  departments  of  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi,  During  Grant's  Viekabm^  cam- 
paign be  made  an  attempt  with  a  feeble  force 
to  extricate  Pemberton,  but  was  repulsed.  May 
14,  1863,  at  Jackson,  and  retreated  to  Canton. 
After  Bragg's  defeat  at  Chattanooga  in  Novem- 
ber, he  took  command  of  his  ai-my,  occupying 
a  position  at  Dalton,  Ga.,  which  was  turned 
by  Sherman  early  in  May,  1864;  whereupon 
Johnston  fell  back  successively  to  Eesaca,  AJla- 
toona  pass,  Kenesaw  mountain,  arid  Atlanta, 
in  turns  fighting  and  flanked.  Failing  to  satisfy 
the  expectations  of  the  authorities  at  Rich- 
mond, ne  was  on  July  IT  ordered  to  turn  over 
the  command  to  Gen.  Hood.  Near  the  close  of 
February,  1865,  Sherman  having  marched  from 
Atianta  to  Savannah,  and  thence  into  South 
Carolina,  Johnston  was  directed  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Tennessee  and  all 
troops  in  the  department  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida,  and  to  "  concentrate  all 
available  forces  and  drive  back  Sherman." 
The  force  which  he  coiild  concentrate  was 
wholly  inadequate,  and  ho  was  unable  to  check 
the  march  of  the  victorious  anny,  though  he 
fought  a  part  of  it  at  Bentonville,  S".  C. 
(March  19).  Having  learned  that  Lee  had 
surrendered  the  army  of  Virginia  to  Grant, 
Johnsten  surrendered  the  forces  under  his 
command  to  Sherman,  April  36,  at  Durham's 
Station,  near  Greensboro,  N.  0.  In  his  fare- 
well order  to  his  troops  he  said :  "I  earnestly 
exhort  you  to  observe  faithfully  the  terms  of 
pacification  agreed  upon,  and  to  discharge  the 
obligations  of  good  and  peaceful  citizens  as' 


the  war  he  has  been  actively  e 
industrial  reconstruction  of  the  South,  especial- 
ly in  connection  with  its  agricultural,  commer- 
cial, and  railroad  enterprises,  residing  at  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.  He  has  published  a  "  Narrative 
of  Military  Operations  directed  by  him  during 
the  war  between  the  states  (New  York,  1874). 

JOHNSTOHE,  a  town  of  Renfrewshire,  Scot- 
land, on  the  Black  Cart  Water,  10  m.  W.  of 
Glasgow;  pop.  in  1871,  6,883.  It  has  grown 
rapidly  in  population  and  importance  within 
the  last  60  years,  in  consequence  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  cotton  mills  and  iron  and  brass 
f  ounderies.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  five 
churches  and  several  schools  and  libraries. 

JOUKSTOWV.  I.  A  village  in  the  town  of 
the  same  name,  seat  of  justice  of  Fulton  co., 
New  York,  on  Cayadutta  creek,  a  branch  of 
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the  Mohawk  river,  40  in.  N.  W.  of  Albany ; 
pop.  in  1870,  3,282 ;  of  the  town,  13,273.  Jt 
is  connected  with  Fonda  on  the  New  York 
Central  railroad,  6  m.  distant,  by  the  Fonda, 
Johnstown,  and  Gloveraville  hne,  and  contains 
large  shin  and  leather  dressing  establishments, 
a  large  number  of  glove  and  mitten  factories, 
three  hotels,  a  gas-light  company,  fliree  week- 
ly newspapers,  and  f«n  churches.  The  town 
also  contains  the  village  of  Gloversville.  (See 
Glovbestillb.)  II.  A  borough  of  Cambria  co., 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  junction  of  Stony  creek 
and  Oonerasugh  rivei',  on  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  and  railroad,  78  m.  E.  of  Pittsbni^h; 
pop.  in  1850,  1,269;  in  1860.4,185;  in  1870, 
6,028.  It  has  an  active  trade,  and  contains 
estensiife  iron  works,  a  national  and  a  savings 
bMk,  two  state  banks,  a  daily  and  fonr  weekly 
newspapers,  and  a  monthly  periodical. 

JOIONV  (anc  Joviniacam),  a  town  of  Cham- 
pagne, France,  in  the  department  and  on  tlie 
river  Yonne,  15  m.  N.  W.  of  Auserre;  pop.  in 
1873,  6,400.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall 
with  six  gates,  and  has  two  suburbs,  exceeding- 
ly steep  streets,  a  fine  quay,  several  Gothic 
ehurdies  besides  the  fine  cathedral,  and  good 
cavalry  barracks.  Coarse  cloth  and  other  arti- 
cles are  manufactured,  and  the  trade  in  wine 
is  brisk.— The  tflrritory  of  Joigny  waa  a  county 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  abont  1600  belonged 
to  the  cardinal  de  Gondy,  a  brother  of  Marshal 
de  Retz,  who  built  a  handsome  castle  here. 

JOIKT-STOCR  COIIPiSY.  This  name  uiua!!y 
designates  a  partnership  in  which  the  capital 
is  distributed  by  shares  among  a  large  num- 
ber of  partners.  They  assume  in  certain  re- 
spects a  corporate  form,  but  possess  legally 
none  of  the  peculiar  attributes  or  powers  of 
corporations,  except  as  conferred  by  statute. 
Like  tiiese,  however,  they  adbpt  a  corporate 
name;  divide  a  fixed  capital  into  shares, 
which  they  make  transferable  by  assignment 
and  delivery ;  and  commit  the  conduct  of  their 
business  to  a  board  of  directors.  It  ia  also 
sometimes  stipulated  in  the  fundamental  arti- 
cles of  the  association,  that  no  member  shall 
be  liable  for  the  company's  debts  beyond  the 
amount  of  his  shares.  So  far  as  the  partners 
alone  are  concerned,  they  may  adopt  what 
rales  they  will  for  the  internal  administration 
of  the  partnership ;  but  their  imitation  or  as-, 
sumption  of  corporate  powers  or  responsibih- 
ties  cannot  avail  them  in  law,  except  so  far  as 
recent  legislation  favors  them,  or  prejudices 
the  rights  of  third  parties.  They  remain  part- 
nerships, and  are  generally  subject  to  the  rules 
of  law  which  govern  partnerships.  Thus,  such 
a  company  cannot  sue  its  shareholders  at  law 
for  breach  of  their  engagements  to  it ;  for  as 
copartners  of  the  pl^tiffis,  they  cannot  be 
made  liable,  according  to  the  rules  of  pleading, 
in  such  a  suit;  they  must  therefore  resort  to 
the  intervention  of  trustees  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  contracts  made  or  to  be  made 
with  their  members,  or  they  mnst  sue  in  equity. 
And  they  are  bonnd  by  that  familiar  rule  of 
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partnership  law,  which  no  mere  mutual  agree- 
ment can  evade,  that  each  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  liable  as  a  partner  in  solido,  or  to  an- 
swer with  his  whols  private  property  for  all 
the  debts  of  the  partnership.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  rule  would  be  changed  even 
though  the  creditor  dealing  with  the  company 
have  notice  of  a  stipulation  in  the  articles  of 
association  limiting  the  responability  of  the 
members  to  the  mere  joint  funds,  or  to  a  quali- 
fied extent.  In  recognition  of  tiie  advantages 
secured  to  the  community  by  the  combination 
of  capital  in  the  prosecution  of  important  en- 
terprises, and  in  view  of  the  embarrassments 
to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the  operation 
of  the  rules  of  law,  joint-stock  companies  have 
received  both  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States  some  as^stance  from  legislation,  which 
pves  them  a  qualified  corporate  character,  and 
a  separate  legal  existence  apart  from  that  of 
their  individual  members.  There  is  no  such 
uniformity  in  these  statutes  as  will  admit  of  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  their  purport.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  statutory  joint- 
stock  companies  occupy  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  corporations  and  partnersnips, 
and  partake  of  the  nature  of  both. 

JOIIVT  TENINTS,  persons  to  whom  a  sinele 
estate  is  granted  jomtly  by  the  s 
will,  and  without  any  esclusive  ri 
esplanatoiy  words.  The  grant  can  take  effect 
in  such  a  case  only  by  considering  that  all  the 
grantees  have  equal  interests,  and  that  each  baa 
the  entire  posses^<m  of  the  whole  estate.  For 
between  lie  grantees  Uiere  is  a  unity:  1,  of 
tifle,  the  estate  being  derived  from  one  and  the 
same  conTcyanc*;  3,  of  time,  for  it  was  cre- 
ated and  vested  in  them  at  the  same  period ; 
S,  in  respect  to  interest,  for  it  is  a  single  estate 
which  was  conveyed ;  4,  in  respect  to  posses- 
sion, for  the  estate  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  common 
during  the  same  time.  It  was  the  distiuguish,- 
ing  incident  of  joint  tenancies  that,  upon  thej 
death  of  his  co-grantees,  the  estate  passed  un- 
diminished to  the  last  survivor.  This  is  the  eo- 
calleA  jit^  aeare^eeitdif  or  right  of  survivorship. 
It  originated  in  the  feudal  law,  the  policy  of 
which  was  averse  to  the  division  of  tenure 
and  to  the  distribution  of  tlie  feudal  services 
among  tenants  who  might  he  strangers  to  the 
lord.  The  rules  of  law  in  relation  to  joint  ten- 
ancies were  strictly  npheld  for  a  long  time  by 
the  courts  of  common  law,  but  were  regarded 
with  less  favor  in  proportion  as  the  law  of  ten- 
ancies was  modified.  Joint  tenancies,  with  all 
their  incidents,  have  been  but  litfle  recognized 
in  the  United  States;  and  the  incident  of  sur- 
vivorship is  very  generally  abolished,  except  in 
the  case  of  conveyances  to  husband  and  wife, 
or  to  trustees  as  such,  or  by  way  of  mortgage. 

JOIMILLE,  Fraot*)s  Ferdtnand  PbtUppe  Lonls 
Bbrie  d'Orliang,  prince  de,  the  third  son  of  Lonis 
Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  born  at  the  pal- 
ace of  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  Oct.  U.  1818.  Like 
his  elder  brothers,  he  completed  his  classical 
studies  in  the  college  of  Henry  IV.,  and  then 
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entered  the  naval  school  at  Brest.  liis  birth 
secured  him  rapid  promotion.  In  1838,  when 
Admiral  Baudin  was  sent  against  Mexico,  he  had 
reached  the  rank  of  post  captain,  and  distin- 
guished hinuelf  during  the  bombardment  of  the 
castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua.  A  few  days  later,  at 
the  head  of  a  detachment  of  sailors,  he  landed 
near  Vera  Ornz,  broke  in  the  gate  of  the  city, 
passed  through  the  streets  amid  brisk  discharges 
of  musketry,  and  with  his  own  hand  took  Gen. 
Arista  prisoner.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  full  capttdn.  In  1840  he  was  sent  to 
St  Helenttj  witii  two  frigates,  the  Belle  Ponle 
and  Pavonte,  to  receive  the  remains  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  which  were  transported  to  France. 
After  a  visit  to  the  United  States  and  a  cruise 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  repaired  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  which  he  had  already  visited,  and 
there;  May  1, 1843,  married  the  princess  Fran- 
lesoa  of  Bragan^a,  the  sister  of  Dom  Pedro  11. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  rear  admi- 
ral, and  became  a  member  of  the  admiralty 
board;  he  participated  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  committee  for  the  organization  of  a  steam 
navy,  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  taking  ac- 
tive measures  toward  this  end.  In  1844  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  French  fleet 
cruising  along  the  coast  of  Morocco,  and  while 
Marshal  Bugeand  was  invading  that  empire  by 
land,  he  bombarded  Tangier,  Aug.  6,  and  Moga- 
dore,  Aug.  15,  taking  possession  of  the  island 
and  harbor,  and  obuged  the  Moors  to  come 
to  terms.  The  prince,  who  entertained  libei-al 
opinions,  had  more  than  once  warned  his  fa- 
ther of  the  dangers  attending  his  retrograde 
policy;  but  his  voice  had  been  powerless.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he 
was  in  Algeria;  he  resigned  Ms  command  to 
republican  officers,  saDed  for  England,  and 
jomed  his  Bsiled  family  at  Olaremont.  "When 
the  constituent  assembly  discussed  the  decree 
of  banishment  against  the  Orleans  family,  he 
sent  in  a  protest  couched  in  most  dignified 
terms  He  lived  for  some  years  in  retirement, 
keepmg  aloof  from  all  political  intrigues,  and 
devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  the  education  of 
his  children  and  the  colonization  of  his  vast 
possessions  in  Brazil.  The  domsun  in  France 
which  he  inherited  from  his  aunt  Adeldde  was 
confiscated  by  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.  Short- 
ly after  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
America  he,  with  his  nephews,  the  count  de 
Paris  and  the  dnke  de  Chartres,  joined  the  staff 
of  Gen.  McClelian,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Ohiokahominy  campaign,  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  1862,  At  the  news  of  the  first  defeats 
of  the  French  in  the  war  of  18T0  he  offered  his 
services  to  Napoleon,  who  declined  to  accept 
them.  Considering  the  decree  of  his  exile 
made  void  by  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  he 
went  with  his  brother  the  duke  d'Aiunale  and 
the  duke  de  Chartres  to  Pmis.  The  govern- 
ment of  national  defence  ordered  their  imme- 
diate departure,  but  the  prince  succeeded  in 
participating  in  the  campaign  of  the  army  of 
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the  Loire  under  cover  of  his  American  pseu- 
donyrae  of  "Colonel  Lutherod."  Gambetta, 
who  was  then  minister  of  war,  ordered  his  ar- 
rest, and  he  was  escorted  by  the  police  on  board 
of  a  vessel  to  take  him  back  to  England,  Jan,  18, 
1871.  Two  departments.  La  Manche  and  Haute- 
Marne,  elected  him  in  the  foUowing  month  to 
a  seat  in  the  national  assembly.  He  decided 
to  represent  the  latter,  but  the  assembly  re- 
served its  decision  on  the  validity  of  his  elec- 
tion. After  the  repeat  of  the  laws  of  expatri- 
ation against  the  former  sovereign  families  of 
France,  and  the  declaration  of  the  validity  of 
the  election  of  the  princes,  Joinville  resigned 
his  seat  at  the  instiuice  of  Thiers.  But,  con- 
trary to  their  promise,  he  and  the  duke  d'Au- 
male  appeared  in  the  national  assembly.  Bee. 
19.  In  letters  addressed  to  the  electors  they 
explained  their  reasons  for  this  step,  and  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  the  assembly  declared 
that  tlie  promises  ^ven  were  an  entirely  pri- 
vate afiMr  in  which  it  was  not  concerned.  He 
has  contributed  anonymously  to  the  Seoue  det 
Deutc  Mondes  many  articles,  several  of  which 
have  been  reprinted  in  pampldet  form.  Amoi^ 
these  are ;  Note  »wr  VUat  dmforcet  navaleg  de 
la  France  (1844) ;  £fiide  aur  Veeeadre  de  la 
Mediteranh  (1852) ;  La  guerre  de  CUne  (1857) ; 
La  guerre  d'Amiriqne,  eampagne  du  Potoinae 
(1863) ;  and  a  comparative  view  of  the  fleets 
of  the  United  States  and  of  France  (1865).  To 
him  also  has  been  attributed  an  article  on  the 
battle  of  Sadowa  (1868). 

JOINVILLE,  Jmb,  sire  de,  a  French  chron- 
icler, bom  in  the  chateau  of  Joinville,  Cham- 
pagne, about  1224,  died  about  1819.  He  was 
of  an  illustrious  family,  and  early  became  sen- 
eschal to  Thibaut  IV.,  king  of  Navarre.  In 
1248  he  joined  the  crusade  of  Louis  IX.  with 
700  men-at-arms,  and  a  strong  friendship 
sprang  up  between  them.  He  fought  bravely, 
was  taken  prisoner  and  lilierated  with  the 
king,  spent  four  years  with  him  in  Palestine, 
returning  to  France  in  1264,  and  afterward 
remmned  his  intimate  friend  and  counsellor. 
But  when,  in  1270,  Louis  summoned  his  bar- 
ons to  another  crusade,  Joinville  declined  to 
go,  in  consequence  of  an  ominous  dream, 
though  he  excused  himseK  on  the  ground  of 
duty  to  his  people.  He  bore  witness  to  the 
king's  virtues  during  the  inquest  prepai'atory 
to  canonization,  and  he  gladly  assented  when 
Queen  Jeanne  of  Navarre  requested  him  to 
write  the  deeds  and  good  sayings  of  her  hus- 
band's grandfather.  To  this  request  we  owe 
his  MSmoires,  which  are  invaluable  aa  a  chron- 
icle, and  unrivalled  in  point  of  simphcity  and 
grace.  They  were  completed  about  1309,  and 
first  printed  by  Mamef  brothers  (4to,  Poitiers, 
1647).  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Du 
Cange  (1668),  Capperonnier  (1761),  and  F. 
Michel  (Didot,  Paris,  1858).  Oapperonnier's 
was  reprinted  in  1840,  with  annotations,  in  the 
RecueU  dm  Mstorient  de  France,  vol.  xx.  An 
edition  from  a  newly  discovered  manuscript, 
rendered  into  modern  French  by  Natalie  de 
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Wailly,  was  pulilislied  at  Paris  in  18T3,  under 
the  title  of  HistoiTe  de  Si.  Louis. 

J&K.AI,  M6r,  a  Hungarian  author,  born  at 
Comom  in  1825.  He  became  known  in  1843 
by  a  drama,  and  in  1846  by  a  novel.  He  has 
anoe  published  more  than  160  volumes.  Du- 
ring the  movements  of  1848  he  made  himself 
oon8pi<Jnona  by  his  revolutionarj  ardor,  hut  in 
1849  belonged  to  the  moderate  party.  He  waa 
at  t3ie  time  editor  of  the  weekly  literary  jour- 
nal EUtMpeh,  and  fi-om  1868  to  1863  of  the 
humorona  GstdkSi  ("The  Comet").  Since 
1863  he  has  been  editor  of  the  Bon  {"  Father- 
land "),  a  daily  political  jonmal.  He  has  been 
several  limea  elected  to  the  diet  from  Pesth. 
His  more  recent  works  include  Politilcai  Mva- 
tok  ("  Politioal  Fashions,"  4  vols.,  Pesth,  1863) ; 
Mire  meguhi&l/unh  ("Till  One  grows  Old,"  4 
vols.,  1865) ;  &xrelem  holondjai  ("  Love's 
Fools,"  4  vols.,  1867);  A  JedtzveU  .ember  jiai 
("  The  Sons  of  the  Man  with  the  Stony  Heart," 
4  vols.,  1869) ;  and  Fekete  gyemdntoh  ("Black 
Diamonds,"  5  vols.,  1870).  In  1843  he  mar- 
ried Rosa  Laborfalvi,  a  distinguished  actress. 

JOKJOKEETl,  Jokyoktitt,  or  Tigyakuti.  I. 
A  maritime  province  or  residency  in  the  S. 
part  of  Java,  formerly  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant native  states  on  the  island,  bat  now  sub- 
ject to  the  Dutch;  pop.  abont  500,000.  It 
contains  the  volcano  of  iTerapi,  3,000  ft.  high, 
abounds  in  teak,  is  very  fertile,  and  produces 
rice,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  but  has  no  good  har- 
bors. II.  The  capital  of  tlie  residency  and  seat 
of  a  native  sultan  and  a  Dutch  resident,  near 
the  S.  coast,  about  276  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Batavia; 
pop.  about  120,000.  The  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  town  are  swd  to  he  the  native 
monarch's  water  palace,  with  its  walls,  towers, 
and  subterraneous  approaches,  and  the  fort 
occupied  by  Europeans.  The  sultan  is  attend- 
ed by  a  body  guard  of  young  females,  armed 
with  lance,  sword,  and  pistol,  and  sei-ving  both 
as  infantry  and  cavalry.  From  them  are  often 
chosen  inmates  for  the  royal  harem.  There  is 
DOW  a  Christian  church  and  school. 

J0LIB1>    See  NioEii. 

JOLIET,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Will 
CO.,  Illinois,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Des 
Plaines  river,  85  m.  S.  W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  in 
1850,  2,659;  in  1860,  7,103;  in  1870,  7,263. 
The  Hlinois  and  Michigan  canal  passes  through 
the  city,  and  it  is  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
Chicago,  Kock  Island,  and  Pacific,  the  Chicago 
and  Alton,  and  the  Michigan  Central  railroads. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agricultural  conntry, 
and  is  the  principal  shipping  point  for  the  pro- 
duce of  this  region  which  is  exported  by  canal. 
The  canal  and  river  furnish  water  power,  and 
there  are  several  flour  mills,  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  &c.  There  are  inex- 
haustible quarries  o£  flue  bine  and  white  build- 
ing stone  near  the  city.  Joliot  is  well  built 
and  lighted  with  gas.  The  city  hall  is  a  large 
and  imposing  edifice.  The  state  penitentiary, 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  cost  more  than  $1,000,000.     There 
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two  national  banks,  a  semi-weekly  and  two 
weekly  newspapers,  and  10  public  schools,  in- 
cluding a  high  school. 

JOLIET,  Chuk£,  a  French  author,  bom  at 
Saint-Hipp  olyte,  department  of  Doubs,  Aug. 
8, 1833.  He  was  employed  in  the  civil  service 
till  1864,  and  became  known  as  a  journalist 
and  as  a  miscellaneous  writer.  His  works  in- 
clude Le  Toman  de  detw  jeunes  tnaries  (Paris, 
1866),  Mademoiselle  CheruHn  (1670),  and  pa- 
triotic novels  based  upon  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870-"ri,  which  have  ^ven  him  a 
reputation  almost  equal  to  that  of  Erckmann- 
Chatrian. 

JOLI^TTE.  I.  A  W.  county  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
river;  area,  2,669  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871,  33,075, 
of  whom  22,020  were  of  French  descent.  It 
is  drained  by  the  river  L'Assomption  and 
several  smaller  streams.  II>  A  town,  capital 
of  the  county,  on  L'Assomption  river,  42  m. 
K.  N.  E.  of  Montreal ;  pop.  in  I87I,  3,047.  It 
is  connected  by  a  railway  12  m,  long  with  a 
harbor  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Joliette  is  the 
business  centre  of  the  surrounding  country, 
has  a  weekly  market,  and  carries  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  sgricultnral  produce  and  lumber. 
It  contsuns  large  grist,  saw,  carding,  and  fulling 
mills,  an  extensive  foundery,  a  tennery,  quar- 
ries of  limestone,  a  college,  a  French  weekly 
newspaper,  a  hospital,  and  &  convent. 

JOLLIET,  or  J«llct,  IiVrIs  one  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers of  the  Mississippi,  born  in  Quebec  in 
1645,  died  in  1700.  His  father  was  the  smith 
of  the  settlement,  but  placed  his  son  at  the 
Jesuit  college,  where  he  made  rapid  progress 
and  evinced  a  decided  taste  for  hydrography. 
He  received  the  tonsm-e  and  minor  orders  in 
1662,  and  graduated  in  1666.  He  soon  after 
abandoned liis  design  of  becoming  a  priest,  and 
went  west,  whei-e  he  spent  some  years  in  trade, 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Indian  languages 
and  of  western  topogi-aphy.  This  led  to  his 
selection  by  Talon  m  1672  to  push  through  to 
'  the  Mississippi.  He  and  PSi-e  Marquette  studied 
over  the  route,  drawing  up  maps  from  their 
own  knowledge  and  Indian  reports,  laying 
down  rivers,  tribes,  and  natural  features.  They 
started  from  Michilimackinac  May  17, 1673,  and 
proceeded  to  Green  bay.  Then  they  ascended 
the  Fox  river  to  an  Indian  town,  where  they 
obtained  guides  to  the  Wisconsin,  and  on  June 
17,  1673,  entered  the  Mississippi.  They  found 
some  Illinois  60  leagues  lower  down,  near  the 
month  of  the  Des  Moines,  but  passed  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Kesa  or  Painted  Rocks,  and  the  Ohio, 
without  encountering  other  Indians.  Thej' 
soon  met  a  tribe  not  named,  then  the  Mitchi- 
gamea,  and  finally  the  Arkansas.  Here  they 
found  that  the  Indians  had  interconrse  witli 
Europeans;  and  having  gone  far  enough  to  be 
certain  that  the  river  flowed  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  and  not  into  the  Pacific,  they  turned 
back  up  the  river,  July  17,  ascended  the  Illinois, 
and  reached  Lake  Michigan.  Jolliet  at  once 
set  out  to  report  his  success,  but  liis  canoe  up- 
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set  in  the  LacMne  rapids  near  Montreal,  and 
he  lo^  his  men  and  his  valuable  maps  and 
papers,  barely  escaping  with  his  life.    His.re- 

fort  from  memory  was  necessarily  brief,  and 
is  map  less  accurate  than  that  which  P^re 
Karquette  had  drawn  and  retained.  Although 
he  continued  to  study  the  topography,  and  by 
maps  from  time  to  time  embodied  all  new  data 
of  discOTery,  he  was  not  allowed  to  continue 
his  researches  in  the  west,  but  made  an  ex- 
pedition in  the  king's  senice  to  Hudson  bay. 
His  modest  merits  were  flirown  in  the  shade 
by  the  pretensions  of  La  Salle,  who  had  won 
Frontenac's  favor.  As  if  to  Jteep  Jolhet  as  far 
aa  -possible  from  the  Mississippi,  he  was  re- 
warded in  IflSO  by  a  grant  of  the  seignenry  of 
Anticosti  island.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
development  of  its  fisheries  and  trade,  and 
from  this  time  signed  himself  Jolliet  d'Anti- 
costy.  He  was  also  appointed  royal  hydrogra- 
pher  at  Quebec,  and  his  numerous  maps  still 
estant  show  that  his  title  was  not  a  nominal 
one.  Few  men  contributed  more  to  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  continent  at  that  time.  Jn  1607 
he  obtained  the  seignenry  of  Joliette,'  which 
still  belongs  to  his  family.  Among  his  de- 
scendants in  1874  are  Archbishop  Taschereau  of 
Quebec  and  Archbishop  Tachfi  of  Bed  Eiver. 

JOLUVET,  Piem  JnlH,  a  French  painter,  bom 
in  Paris,  Jnne  27, 1803.  He  left  the  school  of 
fine  arts  in  1825,  lived  for  some  time  in  Ma- 
drid, and  returning  to  Paris  exhibited  in  1831 
genre  pictures  relating  to  Spanish  history  and 
life.  His  works  include  "Louis  VIH.  telting 
the  Oriiiamme  at  Saint  Denis,"  and  other 
pieces,  at  Versailles;  "Lara,"  after  Byron's 
poem,  at  the  Luxembourg;  "The  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,"  at  the  museum  of  Bouen ;  and 
"The  Installation  of  the  Magistrates  in  1849," 
in  possession  of  the  government.  Among  his 
recent  productions  are  "  Art  in  the  Time  of  Per- 
icles" and  "The  Jewels  of  Cornelia"  (1869). 

JOnARD,  Edmc  Fraafols,  a  French  geographer, 
born  in  Versailles,  Nov.  20,  1777,  died  Sept 
22,  1862.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Egyptian 
scientific  commission  in  1798,  distinguishing 
himself  by  his  successful  researches,  and  was 
afterward  appointed  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion to  prepare  the  DeieripUon  da  V^gypte, 


18  years,  lie  participated  in  1821  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  geographical  society.  In 
1838,  on  the  organization  of  the  new  depart- 
ment of  geogi-aphy  and  travels  in  the  royal 
library,  be  received  the  appointment  of  eon- 
semateur  admirmtrateur.  Being  held  in  great 
esteem  by  Uehemet  Ali,  he  persuaded  the  pasha 
to  send  a  number  of  young  Egyptians  to  study 
in,  Paris.  These  young  men  formed  what  was 
called  the  imtitut  des  EgypHent^  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Jomard.  As  a  reward  for 
his  semces,  the  successor  of  Mehemet  Ali 
appointed  him  his  scientific  correspondent, 
and  granted  him  the  honorary  title  of  bey. 
His  numerous  publications  are  all  devoted  to 
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geography,  archfeology,  or  public  education. 
Besides  his  contributions  to  the  great  work  of 
the  Egyptian  commission,  which  he  printed 
separately,  under  the  title  of  Eecueil  a^ohser- 
tiaUang  et  de  mSmoirea  aur  V^gypU  ancienne 
et  modvme  (4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1880),  his  most 
important  publications  are :  Voyage  A  Voaais 
de  Syeudh  (1819),  from  the  notes  of  the  trav- 
ellers Cailland  and  Drovetti;  Rema/rquei  tur 
let  rapporU  de  I'^thwpie  et  de  v6gypU,  &c. 
(1822);  Apergue  et  eoupa  d'lxU  mr  lea  noutelles 
dicoutertes  dam  FJ/rique  centrale  (1824-'7) ; 
Ohaej-vationa  eur  le  toyage  a«  Darfour  (1845) ; 
Clamiflcatio'n,  methodique  des  produita  de  Vin- 
duatrie actra-europien.neCl^^2);  BniLeamonu- 
menta  de  la  g&ograpkie  (1862),  a  collection  of 
ancient  charts  of  Europe  and  the  Orient,  re- 
produced in  facsimile. 

JOHELU,  NitoM,  an  Italian  composer,  bom  in 
Aversa,  near  Naples,  in  17l4,  died  in  Naples, 
Aug,  28,  1774.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Leonai-do 
Leo.  His  Errore  amoTOio  and  Odcarde,  pro- 
duced in  Naples  before  he  was  34  years  of  age, 
established  his  reputation,  and  he  was  invited 
to  Rome,  where  he  composed  two  new  operas. 
Thence  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  studied 
under  Padre  Martini.  After  a  successful  career 
in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  he  returned  in  1749 
to  Some,  where  his  Artaserie  was  coldly  re- 
ceived. In  the  following  year  he  produced 
his  AcMlle  in  Sciro  with  complete  success  in 
Viennt,  where  he  made  a  congenial  friend  in 
the  poet  Metastasio,  whose  Didone  he  set  to 
music,  and  on  whose  works  he  thenceforth 
almost  exclusively  employed  himself.  Return- 
ing to  Rome  in  1751,  he  was  made  chapehnas- 
ter  of  St,  Peter's,  but  resigned  in  1768  to  accept 
an  invitation  from  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg  to 
settle  as  musical  director  in  Stuttgart.  He  re- 
turned to  Naples  in  1768;  but  his  style  no 
longer  pleased,  B:aAVm  Demofoimte  miA  ^enia 
in  Aulide  failed.  Tlie  Miserere  was  the  last 
and  greatest  of  his  works. 

JUMIIVJ,  Hesil,  baron,  a  French  military  his- 
torian, born  at  Payerne,  canton  of  Vaud,  Switz- 
erland, March  6,  1779,  died  at  Passy,  near 
Paris,  March  24, 1869.  He  joined  the  French 
army  in  1804  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  was 
soon  made  a  colonel,  serving  as  aide-de-camp 
and  chief  of  staff  to  Marshal  Ney  in  Germany 
and  Spain.  In  1805  he  presented  te  Napoleon 
on  the  field  of  Austerlitz  the  first  edition  of 
his  TraiU  dea  grandee  epirationa  ndlitairea,  ou 
EUtoire  critique  et  miUtaire  dea  guerret  de 
Ib-idiria  II.  cowpareei  d  eeUea  de  la  riuohttion 
(5  vols.  8vo,  with  an  atlas,  Paris,  1804-'5).  In 
consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  with  Ney 
in  1808,  he  resigned,  and  offered  his  services  to 
the  emperor  Alexander;  but  Napoleon  com- 
pelled him  to  return  and  accept  the  commission 
of  brigadier  genera],  Inl812hewasappointed 
governor  of  Wilna  and  then  of  Smolensk,  and 
was  of  great  service  to  the  French  army  du- 
ring the  latter  part  of  the  disastrons  retreat 
from  Moscow.  After  the  victory  of  Bautzen 
Ney  asked  for  him  the  rank  of  general  of  divi- 
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aion;  but  Berthier,  wlio  was  unfriendly  to 
him,  put  him  under  arrest  on  account  of  some 
triftjjig  irregularilies  in  his  routine  duties. 
This  treatment  he  deeply  resented ;  and  after 
the  armislJee  of  Plaswitz  he  left  the  French 
array  and  repaired  to  the  headc^uarters  of 
Alexander,  who  appointed  him  his  aide-de- 
carap.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed  against 
him  as  a  deserter.  The  rumor  that  he  betrayed 
the  military  plans  of  the  French  was  wholly 
unfounded,  according  t«  Napoleon's  own  dec- 
laration. Jomini  even  declined  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  operations  of  the  allied  armies 
against  France.  In  1815  he  accompanied  the 
czar  to  Paris,  and  received  the  cross  of  the 
order  of  St.  Louis  from  Lonis  XVIII.  He 
tried,  but  in  vain,  to  save  the  life  of  Ney. 
After  sojourning  in  France  to  superintend  the 
publication  of  his  great  work,  Hiatoire  critique 
et  militadre  des  cam^agnee  de  la  rivolutMn  de 
1792  d  1801,  written  in  conjunction  with  Col. 
Koch  (15  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1819-'24),  he  re- 
turned to  Eussia  in  1823,  and  was  intrusted 
with  the  completion  of  the  military  education 
of  the  grand  duke  Nicholas,  who  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  retwned  him  as  his  aide-de- 
camp. He  served  in  1828  during  the  Russian 
war  against  Turkey,  and  organized  in  1830  the 
Russian  military  academy.  He  then.retired  to 
Brussels,  hut  hastened  to  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
breaking  out  of  tlie  Crimean  war.  He  bpent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Brussels  and-Passy. . 
Besides  the  above  mentioned  works,  which  ai'o 
the  basis  of  his  reputation  as  a  military  writer, 
his  chief  publications  are:  Principea  de  la 
etratigU  (3  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1818);  Vie  poli- 
tique et  militaire  de  NapoUon,  Tacontee  par 
lui-mSme  au  tribunal  de  Char,  d'Alexandre  et 
de  FridSrie  (4  vols.,  1827) ;  Tableau  analytique 
dee  prijieipales  emahinaieona  de  la  guerre  et  de 
lean  rapports  avee  la  politique  dee  Stats  (4th 
ed.,  St.  Petersburg,  1886);  Pricie  de  Fart  de 
la  guerre,  ou  nowneav,  Tableau  analytiqite  dea 
prinewalea  combinaieona  de  la  strategic,  de  la 
grande  tactique  et  de  la  politiq-ue  militaire 
(1880;  new  ed.,  Paris,  1865);  Pr^it politique 
et  ntiktaire  de  la  camipagne  de  1815  (1839); 
Appendiee  au  Prema  la  Vhietoire  de  la  gn^re 
(1849).  The  following  translations  of  his 
works  have  appeared  in  the  United  States ; 
"Art  of  War,"  by  Capt  G.  H.  Mendell  and 
Lieut.  W.  P.  Craighill  (Philadelphia,  1862); 
"  Political  and  MiUtary  Life  of  Napoleon,"  by 
Maj.  Gen.  H.  W,  Halleck  (4  vols.  8vo,  New 
York,  1864);  "Political  and  Military  Histoiy 
of  the  Campaign  of  Waterloo,"  by  Oapt.  S.  v. 
Benet  (New  York,  1864) ;  "  Treatise  on  Grand 
Military  Operations,  and  Art  of  War,"  by  Col. 
8.  B.  Holabird  (3  vols.  8vo,  with  atlas,  New 
York,  1865). 

JONAH,  the  fifth  of  the  minor  Hebrew  proph- 
ets, son  of  Amittai,  bom  in  Gath-hepher,  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  prophesied  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  under  Jeroboam  II.  The  book  called 
after  him  i^ates  that  he  received  the  diviae 
oonimand  to  go  to  Nineveh  and  denounce  the 
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wickedness  of  that  city.  Fearing  to  under- 
take the  mission,  he  embai'ked  at  Joppa  for 
Tarshisli,  that  he  might  flee  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord.  Overtaken  by  a  tempest,  the 
msriuera  threw  him  overboard  as  the  cause  of 
their  disaster.  He  was  swallowed  by  a  great 
fish,  within  which  he  lived  three  days  and 
three  nights,  when  the  monster  threw  him 
forth  upon  dry  land.  As,iin  sent  to  Nineveh, 
he  prophesied  the  destruction  of  that  city  with- 
in 40  days.  The  Ninevites  repented,  and  God 
forbore  to  execute  the  sentence  which  he  had 
pronoanced.  Jonah  complied  of  this  result, 
retired  from  the  .city,  and  while  dwelling  in 
a  booth  was  symbolically  reproved  by  God. 
The  literal  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Jo- 
nah was  maintained  by  the  early  ecclesiasti- 
cal authors.  Various  allegorical  and  mythical 
interpretations  have  been  advanced  by  some 
modern  critics,  as  Semler,  Michaelis,  Herder, 
Eichhorn,  Meier,  and  De  Wette.  A  modei'n 
oriental  tradition  places  the  tomb  of  Jonah  at 
Nebi  Yunua,  opposite  Mosul.  (See  Nineveh.) 
— See  Jager,  Uelier  den  Zweeh  dee  Buehes  Jo- 
na»  (1840),  and  Eralmier,  Dag  Much  Jonas  hia- 
toriach-h4tiacA  unteraueht  (1846),  besides  the 
collective  works  on  the  minor  prophets  by 
Hitzig,  Keil,  and  Lange. 

JONiS,  JKtais,  a  Gcerman  theologian,  born  in 
Nordhausen  in  1493,  died  in  Eisfeld  in  1555. 
He  studied  law  and  afterwai'd  theology  at  Er- 
furt, and  was  appointed  in  1321  professor  at 
Wittenberg,  where  he  embraced  with  zeal  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation,  becoming  inti- 
mate with  Luther  and  accompanying  him  to 
the  diet  at  Worms.  He  was  present  at  the 
conference  in  Marbun;  and  at  the  imperial  diet 
of  Augsburg.  In  1541  he  was  appointed 
preacher  at  Halle,  from  which  place  when  ban- 
ished he  accompanied  Luther  on  his  last  jour- 
ney to  Eisleben.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Eisfeld.  He 
assisted  Luther  in  translating  the  Bible.  The 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the  Piaexm- 
aio  pro  Oonjugio  Sacerdotali  (1528). 

JONATHiN,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabwus. 
See  Hbbeews,  vol.  viii.,  p.  592. 

JONES,  the  name  of  five  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  S.  E.  county  of  North 
Carolina,  drained  by  Trent  river ;  area,  380 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  5,002,  of  whom  2,656 
were  colored.  It  has  a  level  and  marsliy  sur- 
face, with  pine  and  cypress  forests,  and  a 
sandy  soil.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  96,385  bushels  of  Indian  com,  14,139 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  1,196  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  351  horses,  256  mules  and  asses, 
683  milch  cows,  1,594  other  cattle,  1,610  sheep, 
and  4,717  swine.  Capital,  Trenton.  II.  A 
central  county  of  Georpa,  bounded  W.  by 
Ocmulgeo  river;  area,  360  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  9,436,  of  whom  6,445  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  good, 
though  much  worn.  Iron,  granite,  and  quartz 
are  found.  The  central  Georgia  railroad  passes 
along  its  southern  boundary,  and  the  Macon 
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and  Augusta  iine  crosses  the  S,  E.  portion. 
Tlio  chief  productions  in  1870  were  6,191 
bushels  of  wheat,  108,945  of  Indian  corn, 
6,815  of  oats,  14,354  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
5,188 balesof  cotton.  There  were  479  horses, 
891  mules  and  asses,  1,082  milch  cows,  2,648 
other  cattle,  1,250  sheep,  and  6,675  swine. 
Capital,  Clinton.  111.  A  S,  E,  eonnty  of 
Mississippi,  drained  by  leaf  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries; area,  672  sq.  m.;  pop,  in  1870,  3,313, 
of  whom  308  were  colored.  It  has  a  rolling 
or  slightiy  hUly  surface,  with  a  sandy  soil  of 
various  qualities.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  48,187  bushels  of  Indian  com,  5,663 
of  oats,  30,503  of  sweet  potatoes,  29,070  lbs. 
of  rice,  and  315  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
608  horses,  1,804  milch  cows,  2,738  other  cat- 
tle, 3,773  sheep,  and  7,764  swine.  Capital, 
EllisTiIle.  IV.  A  N.  W.  county  of  Texas, 
drained  by  the  head  streams  of  Brazos  river; 
area,  1,004  sq.  m. ;  returned  as  having  no  pop- 
ulation in  1870.  It  is  nearly  aU  prairie ;  mes- 
quite  grass  and  the  Ijmher  of  the  same  name 
abound.  The  soil  is  ol  a  reddish  color  and 
generally  fertile.  The  county  is  well  adapted 
to  stock  raising.  T.  An  E.  county  of  Iowa, 
drained  by  Wapsipinicon  and  Makoqueta  rivers ; 
area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  19,731.  It 
has  a  diversified  surface,  with  alternations  of 
prairie  and  forest,  and  a  fertile  soil  resting 
chiefly  on  a  bed  of  limestone.  The  Dubuque 
Southwestern,  the  Davenport  and  St.  Paul, 
and  the  Sabula,  Ackley,  and  Dakota  railroads 
traverse  it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  476,039  bushels  of  wheat,  1,606,646  of 
Indian  corn,  682,260  of  oata,  111,216  of  po- 
tatoes, 87,104  lbs.  of  wool,  733,645  of  butter, 
36,121  of  cheese,  and  37,936  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  7,791  horses,  9,730  milch  cows, 
9,811  other  cattle,  7,725  sheep,  and  18,724 
swine :  10  manufactories  of  carriages,  1  of 
cheese,  6  of  saddlery  and  harness,  5  of  tin, 
copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  and  4  flour  mills. 
Capita],  Anamosa, 

JONGS,  l>sw,  president  of  the  republic  of 
Texas,  bom  in.  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  Jan. 
30,  1798,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  Houston, 
Texas,  Jan.  7, 1858.  He  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1817,  and 
in  1820  was  licensed  to  practise.  After  a  resi- 
dence in  South  America,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  Orleans,  he  established  himself  in  1833 
in  Brazoria,  Texas.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
troubles  between  Texas  and  Mexico  he  served 
as  a  private  soldier  and  as  surgeon  in  the  Tex- 
an army.  In  1837-'8  he  was  a  representative 
in  the  Texan  congress.  In  1838  he  was  sent 
as  minister  to  Washington,  where  he  remained 
about  a  year,  and  where  he  unsuccessfully  en- 
deavored to  secure  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States.  On  his  return  to  Texas  he 
took  his  seat  in  congress  as  senator  from  Bra- 
zoria, and  in  1841  he  wim  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Houston  secretary  of  state,  which  office 
he  filled  three  years.  In  September,  1844,  he 
was  electjyi  president  for  three  years  from  the 
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ensuing  December,  and  held  that  office  until 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
The  latter  yeai-s  of  his  life  were  passed  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits.  In  1859  his  journal,  pre- 
ceded by  a  brief  autobiography,  was  printed 
for  private  circulation. 

JONES,  Inlg*,  an  English  architect,  bom  in 
London  about  1673,  died  July  21,  1653.  He 
was  of  humble  origin,  and  in  early  life  is  said 
to  have  been  apprenticed  to  a  joiner ;  but  mani- 
festing a  strong  inclination  for  drawing,  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  ear]  of  Pembroke, 
who  afforded  him  the  means  of  procuring  an 
art  education  abroad.  During  several  years 
he  made  careful  studies  of  the  chief  architec- 
tural monuments  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  In  Venice  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  masterpieces  of  Palladio,  whose  style  he 
subsequently  transplanted  into  England.  At 
the  invitatioE  of  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark 
he  visited  Copenhagen  in  1604,  and  famished, 
it  is  said,  the  designs  for  the  royal  residences 
of  Rosenborg  andFrederiksborg.  In  1605  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  was  employed 
by  James  I.  to  prepare  the  scenery,  decora- 
tions, and  machinery  for  the  masques  written 
by  Ben  Jonaon,  which  were  among  the  chief 
amusements  of  the  court.  He  became  a  per- 
son of  considerable  consequence  at  court,  and 
by  his  overbearing  manners  incurred  tlie  en- 
mity of  his  dramatic  assocaate  Jonson,  who 
satirized  him  under  the  name  of  Lantern 
Leather-head  in  his  "  Bartholomew  Fair."  In 
1613,  upon  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  to 
whom  he  had  been  appointed  architect,  he 
revisited  Italy,  and  succeeded  in  materially 
improving  hia  style.  Upon  his  return  he 
was  appointed  surveyor  general  of  the  royal 
buildings,  and  during  the  next  25  years  was 
occupied  with  many  important  public  works. 
His  designs  for  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  of 
which  only  the  banqueting  house  was  built, 
are  considered  his  masterpieces;  besides  which 
lie  designed  the  riverfront  of  Somerset  house, 
a  Corinthian  portico  added  to  old  St.  Paul's, 
the  arcade  and  chureh  of  St.  Paul,  Covent 
Garden,  York  stairs,  surgeons'  hall,  Shaftes- 
bury house,  Ashhurton  house,  and  many  pri- 
vate residences  in  various  parts  of  England. 
At  the  request  of  James  I.  he  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  druidical  remains  at  Stone- 
henge,  and  pronounced  them  part  of  a  temple 
of  the  Roman  or  Tuscan  order  dedicated  to 
Ckclus.  The  errors  of  his  restoration,  as  dis- 
closed in  his  "Essay  on  Btonehenge,"  published 
after  his  death  by  his  son-in-law  John  Webb 
(fol.,  1665),  have  since  become  apparent.  Du- 
ring the  civil  war  he  adhered  to  the  royal 
cause,  and  suffered  so  much  fi'om  fines  and 
other  persecutions  that  he  died  broken-heart- 
ed and  in  poverty.  He  was  an  accomplished 
classical  scholar  and  mathematician,  and  occa- 
sionally wrote  verses.  His  publications  con- 
sist of  a  masque  and  several  miscellaneous  es- 
says, and  he  also  left  some  notes  on  Palladio's 
architecture.    His  designs  were  published  by 
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William  Kent  in  lT37and  1770,  and  by  Isaac 
Ware  in  1T48.  See  "  Life  of  Inigo  Jones,"  by 
Peter  Cunningham  (London,  1848). 

JOIiES,  Jatob,  an  American  naval  officer, 
bom  near  Smyrna,  Kent  co.,  Del,  in  1770, 
died  in  Pbiladelpbia  in  August,  1850.  After 
studying  medicine,  he  roeaved  in  April,  1799, 
a  midshipman's  warrant,  and  served  for  some 
time  in  the  frigate  United  States  under  Com- 
modore John  Barry.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  in  Febnian^  1801,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  war  with  Tripoli  was  at- 
tached to  l£e  frigate  Philadelphia,  in  which  he 
was  captured  off  Tripoli  in  1803,  and  remained 
a  prisoner  20  months.  He  was  afterward 
ployed  for  some  years  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
United  States,  a  part  of  the  time  in  command 
of  the  brig  Argus.  In  April,  1810,  he  w 
commissioned  as  master  commandant,  and 
I8I1  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Wasp,  a  sloop  of  war  of  18  guns.  He  was  on 
his  passage  home  from  France  in  1812  when 
war  was  declared  by  the  United  States  gainst 
England.  On  his  arrival  the  Wasp  was  ordered 
to  sea  again  immediately,  and  met  a  convoy  of 
English  merchantmen  protected  by  a  sloop  of 
war.  An  eng^ment  ensued,  lasting  43  min- 
utes, when  the  Wasp  boarded  and  carried  her 
antagonist.  The  captured  vessel,  which  proved 
to  be  the  British  sloop  Frolic,  Capt.  Whinyates, 
was  a  mere  wreck  when  she  surrendered.  Be- 
fore they  were  able  to  clear  the  wreck,  the 
British  ship  Poictiers,  of  74  guns,  captured 
both  vessels  and  carried  them  to  Bermuda. 
The  Americana  were  soon  put  on  parole,  and 
returned  to  the  United  States.  Congress  ■ 
ted  a  gold  medal  to  Jones,  and  silver  oi 
to  each  commissioned  officer  of  the  Wasp. 
March,  1813,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
post  captain,  and  appointed  to  command  the 
frigate  Macedonian  m  the  squadron  of  Decatur. 

JONES,  J*bB,  a  Welsh  clergyman,  born  in 
CarmartJienshire,  died  in  London,  Jan.  10, 
1827.  He  completed  his  education  at  the  Uni- 
tarian college  of  Hackney,  and  in  1793  was  ap- 
pointed classical  and  mathematical  tutor  in  the 
Welsh  academy  at  Swansea.  He  continued  in 
this  situation  for  three  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Plymouth  Dock,  where  he  became 
minister  of  a  Unitarian  church.  This  charge 
he  exchanged  in  1797  for  that  of  the  Unitarian 
congregation  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire.  About 
1800  he  removed  to  London,  and  resided  there 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  chiefly  as  a 
classical  teacher.  He  published  a  Greek  gram- 
mar (1904),  "Illustrations  of  the  Four  Gospels" 
(London,  1808),  a  "Greek  and  English  Lexi- 
con"  (1828),  and  EtymoUgia  Graca  (1826), 
an  enlarged  edition  of  his  grammar. 

JOIIllS,  Jolm  Panl,  an  American  naval  ofHcer, 
bom  at  Arbigland,  on  Solway  firth,  Scotland, 
July  6,  1747,  died  in  Paris,  July  18,  17S2. 
His  name  was  John  Paul,  that  of  Jones  having 
been  assumed  in  after  life.  At  the  age  of  12 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  of  White- 
haven, wno  was  engaged  in  American  trade. 


His  first  voyage  was  to  Virginia,  where  his 
elder  brother  was  established  as  a  planter.  He 
was  afterward  engaged  for  a  short  time  in  the 
slave  trade,  which  he  left  in  disgust,  and  made 
ft  number  of  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  real- 
izing, it  was  said,  a  fortune  by  commercial 
speculations.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
American  revolutionary  sti-uggle  he  was  in 
Vii^nia,  and  entered  the  colonial  service  as  a 
lieutenant  in  tlie  navy,  Deo,  22,  1775.  It  is 
said  that  Jones  hoisted  on  the  Alfred  (of  which 
he  was  first  Ueutenant),  the  flag  ship  of  a  squad- 
ron of  eight  vessels,  the  first  American  flag 
ever  displayed.  The  device  it  bore  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  pine  tree  with  a  rattlesnake 
coiled  at  its  root.  From  the  Alfred  he  was 
soon  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  sloop 
Providence,  of  12  gnns  and  70  men,  in  which 
vessel  he  made  16  prizes  during  a  cruise  of  six 
weeks  between  the  Bermudas  and  the  gut  of 
Oanso.  He  was  appointed  a  captain  in  1776, 
receiving  command  of  the  Alfred,  and  in  1777 
of  the  Banger.  He  made  many  prizes  on  his 
cruisers  and  broke  up  the  fisheiy  at  Cape  Bre- 
ton. In  November,  1777,  he  sailed  to  Europe, 
harassed  the  coasting  trade  of  Scotland,  and 
made  a  bold  attack  on  Whitehaven.  He  also 
attempted  to  capture  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  who 
resided  upon  his  estate  near  Kirkcudbright,  on 
the  river  Dee,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  system 
of  exchanges  of  prisoners,  to  which  England 
had  hitherto  showed  a  reluctance.  This  de- 
sign failed,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  earl 
fi:om  home.  The  crew  plundered  the  house 
of  the  silver  plate;  hut  Jones  bought  it  of 
them  and  restored  it  to  Lady  Selkirk.  During 
this  cruise  the  Eanger  captured  the  Drake,  a 
sloop  of  war  superior  to  her  in  force.  On 
May  8,  1778,  the  Ranger  arrived  at  Brest,  with 
her  prize  and  200  prisoners,  being  neai'ly 
double  the  number  of  her  own  crew.  From 
this  time  until  February,  1779,  he  used  every 
effort  to  obtain  another  and  better  command. 
The  Eanger  was  despatched  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  America,  Jones  being  retained  by 
them  in  France.  After  many  months  of  dis- 
appointment, he  set  out  for  Paris,  and  made 
such  strong  personal  appeals  to  the  minister, 
M.  de  Sartine,  that  on  Feb.  4  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  ship  Duras,  an  old  In- 
diaman  converted  into  a  ship  of  war,  and  then 
lyingat  Lorient.  In  compliment  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, Jones  changed  the  name  of  this  ship  to 
"Bon  Homme  Richard."  After  many  delays 
she  was  equipped  for  service,  though  in  a  very 
inefficient  manner.  On  her  main  or  gun  deck 
she  mounted  28  12-pounders,  and  on  her  quar- 
ter deck  and  forecastle  14  9-pounders,  making 
an  armament  of  42  guns  in  all.  But  Jones,  de- 
termined to  make  ttie  most  of  her,  caused  12 
ports  to  be  cut  in  her  gun  room  below,  where 
6  old  18-pounders  were  mounted.  This  expe- 
dient did  not  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  ship, 
bnt,  on  the  contrary,  as  will  be  seen,  pro- 
duced disastrous  consequences.  On  Aug.  14, 
1779,  Jones  sailed  from  Lorieut,  having  under 
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his  command  a  squadron  of  five  vessels.  By 
the  middle  of  September  26  vessels  had  been 
captured  or  destroyed  by  them,  which  created 
great  alarm  npon  the  E,  coast  of  England.  On 
Sept.  33  the  Bon  Homme  Eichard  was  oS 
FlambMOi^h  Head,  having  in  company  the 
Alliance,  Capt.  Laudais,  and  the  Pallas,  a  ship 
mountii^  33  light  gnns,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Cottinean,  Soon  after  noon  the  headmost 
ships  of  a  fleet,  known  to  be  from  the  Baltic, 
were  se«n  standing  ont  from  under  Elam- 
borough  Head,  and  beating  down  toward  the 
straits  of  Dover.  This  fleet  was  under  con- 
voy of  the  Serapis,  44,  and  Countesa  of  Soar- 
borough,  22.  Signal  foi*  general  chase  was 
made  by  Jones,  and  the  Alliance,  being  the 
fastest  of  the  squadron,  took  the  lead ;  but  no 
sooner  had  she  discovered  the  force  of  the 
English  vessels  of  war  than  slie  stood  ofE  from 
them.  About  7i  o'dock  the  Eichard  came 
up  with  the  Serapis,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Pearson,  and  closed  with  her,  upon  her  weatli- 
er  quarter,  to  about  half  pistol  shot.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  action  two  of  the  old 
18-pounders  mounted  in  the  Richard's  gitn 
room  burst,  blowing  up  the  deck  above  and 
killing  or  wounding  a  lai^e  portion  of  the 
men  stationed  at  them.  This  part  of  the  bat- 
tery was  then  abandoned,  and  the  ports  were 
closed.  A  close  and  heavy  cannonade  was 
now  maintained  by'  both  ships  for  about  an 
hour,  when  they  fouled  each  other,  and  Jones 
with  his  own  hands  assisted  in  lashing  the  jib 
stiy  of  the  Serapis  to  the  mizzen  mast  of  the 
Richard.  Tlie  ships  being  in  actual  contact, 
fore  and  aft,  each  discharged  her  guns  into  the 
Bide  or  through  the  ports  of  her  antagonist. 
The  effect  of  such  a  fire  was  terrible  to  both. 
Soon  after  10  o'clock  the  Serapis  struck,  and 
Dale,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Eichard  (after- 
ward Commodore  Dale),  was  ordered,  on  board 
to  take  possession  of  her.  In  the  morning 
the  spectacle  presented  by  the  Richard  was  sin- 
gular and  di-eadful.  She  was  on  fire  in  two 
places,  and  had  7  ft.  of  water  in  her  hold.  Her 
counters  and  quarters  on  the  lower  deck  were 
driven  in,  the  whole  of  her  main  battery  was 
dismounted,  and  she  was  cut  to  pieces  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner.  The  after  part 
of  the  ship,  in  line  with  the  guns  of  the  Sera- 
pis, was  so  completely  beaten  in  that  the  upper 
deck  was  only  sustained  by  a  few  frames, 
which  had  been  missed  by  shot.  It  being 
deemed  impossible  to  carry  her  into  port,  the 
wounded  were  removed,  and  she  soon  after 
sank.  The  Serapis  suffered  much  letss.  She 
was  a  new  ship,  in  excellent  condition,  and 
mudi  superior  in  force  to  the  Eichard,  mount- 
ing 60  gnns,  though  rated  at  44.  Her  crew 
numbered  320,  wliile  those  engaged  upon  the 
Richard  were  only  327,  Irkh,  Scoteh,  Portu- 
guese, Norwegians,  &e.,  with  but  very  few 
Americans.  During  the  action  the  Countess 
of  Scai-borough  surrendered  to  the  Pallas,  the 
captain  of  which  requested  Capt.  Landais  of  the 
Afliance  to  take  ohai^  of  the  prize,  to  enable 
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him  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  Richard; 
but  Landais,  instead  of  complying,  actually 
opened  Are  upon  Jones's  ship.  Jones  carried 
his  prize  into  the  Texel.  On  his  arrival  in 
France  he  was  received  with  the  most  distin- 
guished honors.  A  sword  was  presented  to  him 
by  Louis  XVI.,  who  also  requested  permission 
of  congress  to  decorate  him  with  the  mihtary 
order  of  merit.  In  1781  he  sailed  forthe  Uni- 
ted States,  arriving  in  Philadelphia  in  Febru- 
ary, where  congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal, 
and  Washington  addressed  him  a  highly  com- 
plimentary letter.  He  was  afterward  em- 
ployed to  superintend  the  construction  of  a 
line-of-batfle  ship,  the  America,  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  which  he  was  to  have  commanded;  but 
the  ship  was  presented  by  congress  to  France. 
He  then  went  to  Paris  as  an  agent  for  prize 
money,  and  while  there  was  invited  into  the 
Russian  service  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral, 
but  was  disappointed  at  not  receiving  command 
of  the  fleet  in  the  Black  sea.  He  quarrelled 
with  the  admiral,  the  prince  of  Nassau,  and 
owing  to  the  intrigues  of  enemies  fell  into  dis- 
favor at  court,  and  was  finally  permitted  by 
the  empress  Catharine  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice, with  a  ^nsion  which  was  never  paid. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  poverty  and  neglect. 

JOKES,  Owen,  an  Enghsh  architect,  born  in 
Wales  in  1809,  died  in  London,  April  IS,  1874. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  Owen  Jones,  a  Welsh 
tradesman,  whose  "  Myvyrian  Archaeology  of 
Wales,"  published  under  the  name  of  Owain 
Myvyr  (3  vols.,  London,  1801-'7),  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Matthew  Arnold  as  a  great  reposito- 
ry of  Welsh  literature.  The  son,  after  studying 
with  a  London  architect,  spent  four  years  on 
the  continent  and  in  the  East.  While  in  Gra- 
nada he  made  with  Jules  Goury  drawings  of 
the  Alhambra,  which  revealed  for  tlie  first  time 
the  striking  characteristics  of  that  unique  mon- 
ument ;  and  after  Goury's  death  he  carried  on 
the  publication  of  the  work  almost  alone,  in- 
vesting in  it  his  whole  patrimony,  and  sparing 
no  effort  in  its  elaborate  execution.  It  was 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Plans,  Elevations, 
Sections,  and  Details  of  the  Alhambra,"  with 
a  notice  of  tlie  kings  of  Granada  and  tlie  trans- 
lation of  Arabic  inscriptions  by  Gayangos 
(London,  1836-'43 ;  2d  ed.,  18i7,  with  101 
plates).  In  1851  he  became  one  of  the  super- 
intendents of  the  crystal  palace  in  London, 
and  next  year  director  of  its  decoration  in 
coniunc^on  with  the  pr^ent  Sir  Matthew 
Digby  Wyatt ;  and  the  courts  of  architecture 
and  sculpture  in  the  Sydenham  crystal  pal- 
ace, and  the  decorative  pwnting  of  that  build- 
ing, were  all  completed  under  his  direction, 
with  the  assistance  of  Bouomi,  Sharpe,  and 
others  in  the  Egyptian  court.  His  polychro- 
matic decoration  of  the  Greet  court  having 
excited  comment,  he  vindicated  his  imitation  of 
the  ancient  Greek  sculptors,  and  illustrated  his 
views  by  painting  a  portion  of  the  casts  of  the 
Elgin  marbles  at  Sydenham  in  party-colors,  the 
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hMr  being  gilt.  In  his  handbooks  to  the  Al- 
hambrft  and  other  courts  of  the  crystal  palace, 
he  givea  a  full  espoaiticm  of  the  principles  of 
ornamentation.  His  principal  architectural 
work  is  St.  James's  Hall  in  Piccadilly.  He  also 
delivered  lectures,  and  published  one  of  the 
most  important  of  them  for  the  promotion  of 
hia  views,  which  he  lived  to  see  generally  adopt- 
ed, thongh  the  variety  and  novelty  of  his  con- 
ceptions oceamoned  controversy.  The  last  of 
the  many  pablic  recognitions  he  received  was 
an  honorary  diploma  lor  designs  at  the  Vienna 
exhibition  of  1873.  He  also  prepared  with 
Goui-y  "Views  on  the  Nile"  (London,  1842), 
and  tarnished  many  others  for '  illustrated 
works.  His  other  prodnetions  include  "Desi^s 
for  Mosaic  and  Tessellated  Pavements,"  with 
an  essay  by  F.  0.  Ward  (1842) ;  "  The  Poly- 
chromatic Ornament  of  Italy  "  (1846) ;  an  elab- 
orate "Grammar  of  Ornament"  (folio,  1856); 
"One  Thousand  and  One  Initial  Letters,"  and 
"  Seven  Hundred  and  Two  Monograms  "  (1864); 
"Examplesof  Chinese  Ornament"  (1867);  and 
several  volumes  of  Biblical  illustrations.  A 
scholarship  was  founded  after  his  death  iu 
1874,  by  the  "  Owen  Memorial "  committee,  iu 
commemoration  of  his  genins,  and  his  portrait 
in  mosaic  was  presented  by  it  to  the  nation. 

JOIVES,  Thoaas  KyHcr,  an  English  anatomist, 
bom  about  1810.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
royal  college  of  sni^eous  in  1833,  but  on  account 
of  a  defect  in  his  hearing  has  never  practised. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
comparative  anatomy  in  King's  college,  Lon- 
don. Hisfirstwork,  "AGeneralOutlineof  the 
AninialKingdom"(8vo,1841),written  to  supply 
a  want  in  English  scientific  hteratnre,  establish  ed 
his  reputation  as  a  comparative  anatomist  and 

thysiologist,  and  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the 
est  works  of  its  kind  in  any  language.  About 
this  time  he  was  appointed  Fullerian  professor 
of  physiology  in  the  royal  institution,  and  sub- 
sequently he  became  examiner  in  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  London  univer- 
sity. In  1845  and  1853  were  pnbUshed  the  first 
two  volumes  of  his  Fullerian  lectures,  under 
the  title  of  "Lectures  on  the  Natural  History 
of  Animals,"  the  work  being  still  incomplete. 
His  other  works  are;  "General  Outline  of  the 
Ot^aniaation  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and 
Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy"  (1855); 
"The  Aquarian  Naturalist"  (London  1858); 
and  "The  Animal  Creation"  (1865).  He  also 
contributed  to  the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology." 

JONI^  WlimH,  an  English  divine,  bom  at 
Lowick,  Northamptonshire,  in  1736,  died  at 
Nayland  m  1600.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Charterhouse,  and  at  University  collie,  Ox- 
ford, and  became  successively  vicar  of  Bethers- 
den  (1764),  rector  of  Pluckley,  perpetual  curate 
of  Nayland  (1776),  and  rector  of  Fasten  and  t  f 
Hollingboum,  the  last  three  of  which  appuirt 
meats  he  held  at  his  death.  He  was  eminent 
as  a  scholar  and  theologian,  and  proficient  in 
music    His  principal  works  are :  "  The  Catho- 


lic Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Proved"  (1756); 
"Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures"  (1786,  several  times  reprint- 
ed) :  "  The  Scholar  Armed  against  the  Errors 
of  the  Time,"  a  compilation  (3  vols.,  1793) ; 
and  a  "life  of  Bishop  Home"  (1795).  He 
also  wrote  treatises  on  music,  composed  an- 
thems, and  was  the  ori^nator  of  the  "British 
Critic."  A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  with 
a  biography  by  "William  Stevens,  was  published 
in  1801  (12  vols. ;  new  ed.,  6  vols.,  1810).  Two 
posthumous  volumes  of  his  sermons,  edited  by 
Henry  Walker,  appeared  in  1880. 

JONES,  Sir  WlUlam,  an  English  orientalist, 
bom  in  London,  Sept.  38,  1746,  died  in  Cal- 
cutta, April  27,  1794.  His  father,  an  eminent 
mathematician,  died  when  he  was  but  three 
years  old,  and  the  care  of  hia  education  de- 
volved on  his  mother.  When  seven  years  old 
he  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at  Harrow, 
where  he  remained  ten  years,  not  only  sur- 
pasang  hia  associates  in  classical  stndies,  but 
making  some  progress  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
and  applying  hinMelf  to  French  and  Italian 
during  his  vacations.  In  1764  he  was  entered 
at  University  collie,  Oxford ;  and  in  1705  he 
was  invited  to  reside  in  the  famUy  of  Earl 
Spencer,  as  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  then  seven 
years  of  age,  which  office  he  held  for  five 
years,  during  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  at 
Osford. '  Meantime  his  falne  for  oriental  schol- 
arship had  begun  to  extend,  and  in  1768  Chris- 
tian Vll.  of  Denmark  requested  him  to  trans- 
late into  French  a  Persian  life  of  Nadir  Shah. 
This  was  published  at  London  in  1770,  in  con- 
nection witli  a  dissertation,  also  in  French,  on 
oriental  poetry,  containing  translations  of  sev- 
eral of  the  odes  of  Hafiz.  In  the  following 
year  appeared  his  Persian  grammar,  which,  as 
enlat^d  by  subsequent  editors,  long  remained 
the  standard  text  book  on  the  subject.  In  1770 
he  became  a  student  at  the  Temple,  and  began, 
to  contemplate  "  the  stately  edifice  of  the  laws 
of  England,"  but  was  immediately  called  upon 
to  defend  lus  university  t^ainst  the  aspersions 
of  the  French  orientalist  Anquetil-Duperron. 
His  pamphlet  (1771)  was  anonymous,  in  idio- 
matic and  effective  French,  and  was  universally 
admitted  to  surpass  the  attack  both  in  wit  and 
learning.  In  the  following  year  he  published 
a  small  volume  of  poema,  chiefly  translations 
from  tlie  Asiatic  languages,  which  was  follow 
ed  by  the  more  important  Poeseos  Aaiatica 
CmnmejitaTioTToii  Z^i  Sex  (177^;  repnhhshed 
by  Eiehhom,  Leipsic,  1777),  in  which  with 
equal  skill  and  erudition  he  aimed  to  famihai 
ize  the  European  mind  with  oriental  modes  of 
thought  and  expression.  Called  to  the  bar  in 
1774,  he  left  at  Osford  all  his  oriental  books 
and  mannscripts,  and  applied  himself  esclu- 
sivelv  to  legal  stndies.  He  was  ambitious  of  a 
seat  m  paniament,  and  in  1780  stood  for  the 
university  of  Osford;  but  his  liberal  politics, 
and  his  condemnation  of  the  American  war 
and  of  the  slave  trade,  dei)rived  him  of  all 
chance  of  success,  and  he  withdrew  from  the 
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contest.  His  political  opinions  were  declared 
in  several  essays,  as  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Legal 
Mode  of  Suppressing  Riots,"  "Plan  of  a  Na- 
tional Defence,"  and  "Principles  of  Govern- 
ment;" and  he  produced  in  1781  a  more  elab- 
orate work  on  the  "  Law  of  Bailments," 
which  alone,  according  to  Judge  Story,  would 
have  ^venMm  " a  name  unrivSled  in  tie  com- 
mon law  for  phUoaopMoal  acenraoy,  elegant 
learning,  and  finished  analysis."  He  resumed 
his  oriental  studies  to  produce  a  translation 
of  the  "Moallakat^  or  Seven  Arahian  Poems 
which  wei-e  suspended  in  the  Temple  at  Mecca" 
(1783).  In  1763  he  was  married,  knighted, 
and,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Ashburton,  ■ 
appointed  a  judge  of  the   supreme  court  of 

i'udicatnre  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal.  One  of 
lis  first  acts  after  his  arrival  was  the  fonnding 
of  the  Asiatic  society  of  Bengal,  or  "  society 
for  inquiring  into  the  history  and  antiquities, 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  of  Asia. '  He 
M  as  the  first  president  of  this  body,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  flrat  four  volumes  of  its  "  Asi- 
atic Eesearehes"  numei'ous  treatises  of  greatf 
importance.  He  undertook  to  make  a  digest 
of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  laws,  similar  to 
tlie  codification  of  Greek  and  Roman  law  ef- 
fected by  Justinian.  This  task  he  did  not  live 
to  complete,  and  it  was  finished  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Colebrooke.  He  trans- 
lated and  published  in  1794  the  ordinances  of 
Mann,  the  foundation  of  Hindoo  jurisprudence. 
He  also  translated  the  Sakontala,  or  "The  Fa- 
tal King,"  an  Indian  drama  by  Kalidasa;  the 
HUmadesa,  the  original  of  the  famous  fables 
of  Bidpay ;  the  tales  and  fables  of  Mzami ; 
and  portions  of  tlie  Eamayana  and  the  Vedas. 
He  had  decided  to  return  to  England,  when 
he  died  suddenly.  He  waa  faminar  with  27 
languages.  No  predecessor  had  equalled  his 
attainments  in  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian. 
A  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished in  6  Tols.  in  1799 ;  a  life  by  Lord  Teign- 
mouth  was  added  in  1804 ;  and  the  whole  was 
reprinted  in  1807,  in  13  vob. 

JONESBOEO,  a  village,  capital  of  Clayton  co., 
Geoi^a,  on  the  Macon  and  Western  railroad, 
20  m.  S.  of  Atlanta;  pop.  in  1870,  531.  An 
important  battle  was  fought  here,  Aug.  31, 
13S4.  Sherman,  then  besie^ng  Atlanta,  de- 
spatched a  force  under  Howard  to  seize  the 
railroad  near  Jonesboro,  an  operation  which  if 
successful  would  compel  the  evacuation  of  At- 
lanta. Hood,  the  confederate  commander,  sent 
a  force  under  Hardee  to  oppose  this  attempt. 
Howard  occupied  an  intrenched  position  in 
which  he  was  attacked  by  Hardee.  After  a 
severe  action  of  two  hours,  the  confederates 
withdrew.  Their  loss,  as  offleially  given  by 
Hood,  was  1,400  killed  and  wounded;  the 
Union  force,  being  attacked  in  their  intrench- 
ments,  suffered  much  less.  As  the  immediate 
consequence  of  this  action,  AtJanta  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  confederates  in  the  night  of  Sept.  1. 

jdnLOPUyC.  I.  A  S.  province  or  \&a  of 
Sweden,  bordering  on  Ostergothland,  Kalmar, 
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Kronoberg,  Halland,  and  Elfsborg;  area,  4,398 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1873,  181,788.  It  is  traversed 
by  several  mountains,  and  is  watered  by  the 
rivers  Nlssa  and  Em  and  by  Lake  Wetter.  It 
is  well  cultivated  and  wooded,  and  abounds  in 
minerals,  particularly  iron,  which  is  largely 
exported,  together  with  corn,  eattie,  butter, 
cheese,  pitch,  and  tar.  Hemp,  flax,  and  pota- 
toes are  also  extensively  raised.  II.  A  town, 
capital  of  the  Ian,  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land 
at  tlie  S.  end  of  Lake  Wetter,  175  m.  S.  W.  of 
Stockhohn;  pop.  in  1872,  11,751.  The  low 
situation  ret^uires  embankments  agiunst  inun- 
dations. It  IS  well  built,  and  has  a  flne  parish 
church,  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  a  governor's 
residence,  a  superior  court,  and  a  theatre.  The 
harbor  in  the  adjoining  Munk  lake  has  in- 
creased in  importance  through  the  opening  of 
the  Gota  canal.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  com, 
iron,  and  wood;  famous  lucifer  matches  are 
made  here,  and  much  used  in  France  and  Ei^- 
land.  In  the  vicinity  are  mineral  springs,  sum- 
mer resorts,  and  villas.  It  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal stations  on  the  southern  railroad,  and  is 
connected  by  steamers  with  Stockholm. 

JONSON,  Benjanln,  commonly  called  Ben,  an 
English  dramatist,  born  in  Westminster  in  1578 
or  1574,  died  Aug.  6, 163T.  He  was  the  posthu- 
mous son  of  a  clergyman,  and  during  his  child- 
hood his  mother  was  married  a  second  time, 
according  to  tradition,  to  a  master  bricklayer 
named  Fowler.  Ben  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school  under  the  tuition  of  Camden, 
and  subsequently  followed  the  calling  of  his 
stepfather,  whom  he  assisted  in  building  part 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Finding  this  occupation  not 
to  his  taste,  he  enlisted  in  Uie  army,  and  served 
a  oampai^  in  Flanders.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  is  said  to  have  entered  himself  at 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  About  the  age 
of  20  he  went  upon  the  stage,  but  met  witli 
little  success  as  an  actor,  and  also  engaged  in 
dramatic  composition.  In  1596  appeared  his 
"  Comedy  of  Humors,"  which  was  recast  and 
brought  out  at  the  Globe  theatre  in  1598  under 
thetitle  of  "Every  Man  in  his  Humor."  Shake- 
speare, who  is  said  to  have  aided  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  play,  was  one  of  the  performera 
About  the  same  time  he  was  imprisoned  for 
killing  Gabriel  Spenser,  an  actor,  in  a  duel, 
and  during  his  confinement  was  converted  io 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  although  he  subse- 
quenUy  became  again  a  Protestant.  "Every 
Man  in  his  Humor  "  was  succeeded  In  1609  by 
"Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,"  a  less  able 
performance,  in  which  the  "euphuism"  so 
fashionable  at  that  time  is  ridiculed;  "Cyn- 
thia's Revels"  (1600);  the  "Poetaster"  (1603), 
which  involved  the  author  in  a  quarrel  with. 
Decker,  who  retaliated  upon  him  in  "  Satyro- 
maatis ;"  and  "  Sejanus,"  a  tragedy  (1603),  in 
which  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  taken  his 
farewell  of  the  stage  as  an  actor.  ShorUy  af- 
ter the  accession  of  James  I.,  Jonson,  in  con- 
junction with  Chapman  and  Marston,  wrote 
the  comedy  of  "Eastward  Hoe,"  contwning 
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some  refleetions  on  tho  Scottish  nation,  in  con- 
eequence  of  which  the  three  dramatists  wore 
imprisoned  and  threatened  with  tJie  loss  of 
their  ears  and  noses.  Alt«r  a  short  confine- 
ment tiiey  were  pardoned,  and  Jonaon  made 
his  peace  witii  James,  who  employed  him.  in 
writing  masques  and  other  court  entertdn- 
ments.  Between  1605  and  1611  appeared  his 
comedies  of  "  Volpone,"  "Epiecene,  or  the  Si- 
lent Woman,"  and  "llie  Alchemist,"  and  the 
tragedy  of  "  Catiline."  In  1618  he  visited  the 
continent  as  travelling  tutor  to  a  son  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Among  his  favorite  hannts 
at  this  time  was  the  Mermaid  club,  where  be 
was  thrown  into  the  society  of  Shakespeare 
and  the  ^eat  Eii^abethan  dramatists,  and  of 
Ralei^,  Camden,  Selden,  Donne,  and  others. 
The  Apollo  club,  which  met  at  the  Devil  tavern 
in  Fleet  street,  was  founded  by  Ben  Jonson  him- 
self at  a  later  date.  In  1619  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  poet  laureate  with  a  pension  of 
100  marks,  and  about  the  same  time  made  a 
pedestrian  excursion  to  Scotland,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  visited  Drummond  of  Hawthom- 
den,  who  has  preserved  some  curions  notes  of 
Ilia  conversation.  In  1628  he  was  attacked  by 
palsy,  and  compelled  also  bypoverty.to  write 
for  the  stage.  His  "  New  Inn  '  was  nnsuccess- 
fiil,  but  Ohai'les  I.,  hearii^  of  his  necessities,  sent 
him  a  present  of  £100,  and  raised  his  salary  to 
that  sum,  adding  a  tierce  of  canary  annually. 
Notwithstandii^  this  assistance,  his  improvi- 
dent habits  kept  him  always  in  difficnlties.  He 
wrote  two  or  three  more  dramas,  which  Dry- 
den  calls  his  "dotages,"  and  left  "The  Sad 
Shepherd,"  a  fragment  of  great  beanty.  Jon- 
son's  pride  of  learning,  which  obtrudes  itself 
into  some  of  hia  best  works,  has  interfered  not 
a  little  with  their  popularity  as  literary  per- 
formances. In  the  opinion  of  some  of  his 
critics  his  genius  was  more  poetic  than  drama- 
tic His  delineations  of  character  are  striking, 
ori^nal,  and  artistic,  rather  than  natural.  His 
comedies  are  esteemed  hia  best  performances. 
His  tragedies,  founded  on  classic  history,  and 
burdenM  with  long  extracts  from  Sallnst, 
Tacitus,  and  other  Latin  authors,  are  correct  in 
form,  but  lack  vivacity.  He  published  in  1616 
a  foBo  edition  of  most  of  his  works  produced 
previous  to  that  date,  carefully  revised  and 
corrected.  Various  collective  editions  subse- 
quently appeared,  the  fii'st  good  one  being  that 
of  Gilford  (9  vols.  8vo,  1816),  accompanied 
with  notes  critical  and  explanatory,  and  a 
biographical  memoir,  written  with  ability,  but 
in  a  partisan  spirit,  Moson'a  reprint,  the 
latest,  prefaced  hy  Gifford's  memoir  (royal 
8vo,  1853),  contains  IT  plays,  15  of  wh  hw 
performed  on  the  stage ;  over  30  raasqu  and 
interlndes;  epigrams,  translations  from  H  a 
an  Ei^lish  grammar,  and  a  variety  of  sc  1 
lanies  m  prose  and  verse.  He  was  1  ed  n 
Westminster  abbey,  and  the  pithy  ins  pt 
upon  his  tomb,  "  O  rare  Ben  Jonson,  wa> 
added  at  the  expense  of  an  eccentric  Oxford 
shire  squire,  called  Jack  Young,  who, 
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the  temb  to  be  destitute  of  an  epitaph,  gave  a 
mason  18  pence  to  cai've  the  wor&  upon  it 
The  stone  has  since  been  removed. 

JOKSSON,  Finn,  an  Icelandic  historian,  bom 
in  Hitardal,  Jan.  16,  1704,  died  July  23, 1789. 
In  1725  he  entered  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  in  1738  was  present  at  the  fire 
which  destroyed  the  great  collection  of  Ice- 
landic ass.  formed  by  his  patron  Arni  Mag- 
nusson.  In  his  endeavors  to  save  these  MS8. 
he  neglected  his  own  effects  and  library,  which 
were  burned.  On  returning  to  Iceland  he  ob- 
ttuned  a  benefice,  and  in  1754  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Sltalholt.  He  wrote  many  works  in 
Latin  and  Icelandic,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  Hutoria  Eeclmaatica  lelandia,  published 
under  the  care  of  his  son  Hannes  Finsson  at 
Copenhagen  (4  vols.  4to,  1772-'9).  The  latter, 
who  sncceeded  his  father  in  the  bishopric, 
made  important  additions  to  this  work,  edited 
several  sagas,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Ice- 
land agricultural  society. 

J0ODP00B,orIIamar.    1.  The  largest  of  the 


E. ;  area,  about  36,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  eathnated 
at  1,800,000,  chiefly  Hindoos.  The  Loonee  riv- 
er divides  it  into  two  parts;  the  8.  E.  or  left 
bank  is  fertile,  and  the  Mi  W.  or  right  bank  is 
a  continuation  of  the  desert  of  Sinde.  It  is 
traversed  in  the  east  by  the  Aravulli  range  of 
mountains,  from  3,000  to  4,000  ft.  high,  the 
torrents  of  which  irrigate  the  south,  and  favor 
the  cultivation  of  grain.  The  chief  products 
are  wheat  and  cotton,  but  frosts  often  destroy 
the  latter  in  a  single  night,  Kiilet  and  a  pulse 
called  moth  are  the  principal  food.  Camels, 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  abound,  as  well  as 
many  wild  animals,  and  snakes  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  thick  gaiters  are  worn  as  a  protec- 
tion. Salt  is  plentiful.  Iron  is  worked  to 
some  extent,  and  there  are  large  deposits  of 
hard  red  sandstone  adapted  for  buildmg ;  and 
fine  quarries  of  mai-ble  at  Mukraua,  120  m.  N. 
E,  of  Joodpoor.  Various  woollen  articles  are 
manufactured,  and  trade  is  active,  the  natives, 
chiefly  Jains,  excelling  as  merchants  and  bank- 
ers. The  revenue  is  about  £175,000*  and  the 
maharajah  or  ruler  of  Joodpoor  pays  to  Great 
Britain  a  considerable  annual  tribute,  II.  A 
town,  capital  of  the  state,  300  m.  S.  W.  of 
Delhi;  pop.,  including  suburbs,  estimated  as 
high  as  150,000,  but  supposed  to  be  rather  less 
than  80,000.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  rampart  5 
m.  in  circuit,  which  is  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition. The  t<iwn  is  well  built ;  several  Streets 
and  the  tanks  are  bordered  by  trees,  and  some 

f  th  h  ««  e  built  of  red  freestone.  The 
g  p    t   f  the  area  of  the  citadel  is  occu- 

p   d   by  U  yal  palace   and  premises,  and 

th  m  ny  temples.     The  Mahnmandir 

ubu  b  tsid  the  walls,  enclosed  by  a  for- 
tifi  d  w  11  th  a  distinct  settiement  of  1,000 
1  d  n      its  name  from  a  great  sanctuary 

w  hich  has  a  lofty  spire  and  rich  interior  deco- 
rations, one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
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is  a  canopy  of  silver  in  the  shape  of  an  um- 
brella. The  most  important  maniifacturoa  are 
those  of  ivory  and  hardware.  It  was  founded 
in  1459  as  tlie  capital  of  Marwar,  in  place  of 
Slandor,  the  ruins  of  which  are  5  m.  N. 

JOONFOOB,  or  JaimiMor,  a  town  of  India,  cap 
ital  of  a  district  of  the  Northwestern  Prov 
inces,  on  the  Goomtee,  86  m.  N.  W.  of  Be 
nares ;  pop.  about  16,000.  Tlie  river,  which  a 
navigable  nere,  divides  the  town  into  two  une 
qual  parts,  and  its  bridge  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  strongest  in  India.  The  fort  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  with  a  highly  ornamental  gate 
way,  is  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  is  used  as  a 
prison.  The  castle  and  mosques  were  renown 
ed  in  former  times  for  their  splendor,  and  the 
town  and  its  vicinity  abound  in  ruins  of  mag 
niflcent  buildings.  The  principal  mosque 
though  dilapidated,  is  an  imposing  edifice  w  th 
colonnades  and  lofty  domes.  Tiie  popnlation 
was  formerly  much  more  considerable  in  the 
town  as  well  as  in  the  district,  in  which  latter 
it  has  declined  from  over  1,100,000  to  abo  t 
800,000.  Joonpoor  is  renowned  for  its  sugar 
JOPPl.    See  JirFi. 

JOBDIENS,  Jatob,  a  Flemish  ptdut«r,  bom  in 
Antwerp  in  1594,  died  there  in  1678.  lie 
Studied  in  the  school  of  Adam  van  Oort,  whose 
daughter  he  married.  Rubens,  whom  he  n 
tated,  intrusted  him  with  the  execution  on  a 
large  scale  of  many  of  his  small  sketches.  He 
excelled  in  the  representation  of  bacchanal  an 
Bnbjects  and  scenes  of  festive  riot.  Of  these 
the  pictures  of  the  "Satyr  and  the  Man  blow 
ing  hot  and  cold,"  and  "  Pan  and  Syrinx,  a  e 
well  known  specimens.  He  was  an  industri- 
ous painter,  designing  and  executing  with 
freat  facility,  and  in  the  course  of  his  long  life 
niahed  an  immense  number  of  works. 
JORDAN  (Heb.  Ka-YiM'deTi,  the  descender, 
now  called  by  the  Arabians  of  Palestine  eah- 
Sheriak,  or  SAeriat  el^Kebir,  the  great  water- 
ing place),  the  only  large  river  in  Palestine, 
and  one  of  the  few  perennial  streams  in  that 
country.  Its  sources  are  on  the  southern  de- 
clivities of  the  Lihanus  and  Anti-Libanus. 
The  highest  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  Mt.  Her- 
mon,  near  the  village  of  Hasbeiya,  1,700  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  formed  by  about 
20  springs  which  bubble  up  within  a  small 
circuit  and  form  a  pool.  16  ft.  deep.  The  uni- 
ted waters,  under  the  name  of  the  Hasbany, 
flow  W.  and  then  S.,  receiving  small  tributa- 
ries on  either  side  tiU  the  river  enters  the 
marshy  pl^n  of  Iluleb,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  united  streams  of  the  Leddan,  Dan. 
Daphne,  and  the  Banias,  the  two  larger 
principal  sources  of  the  Jordan.  The  former 
of  these  streams,  one  of  the  largest  single 
sources  in  the  world,  originates  in  a  large  pool, 
12  m.  below  the  source  of  the  "Hasbany,  at  the 
southern  prolongation  of  Hermon,  about  650 
ft,  above  the  sea;  and  4  m.  E.  of  it  rises  tht 
other,  near  Banias,  about  1,160  ft.  above  the  see 
level.  Struggling  through  tlie  morass,  which 
is  thickly  overgrown  with  papyrus,  the  Jordan 
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enters  Lake  Merom,,now  called  Huleh,  also  El 
JJallaha  and  Bahr  Banias  or  Bahr  Khait,  160 
ft,  above  the  sea,  Ou  leavinjj  the  lake  the  riv- 
sluggi  lanlt  dbtis  soon  punfled 
and  becomes  a  torrent  r  s  ng  between  Kroall 
slands  and  rooks  thickly  aet  w  ith  oleanders 


About  2  m.  below  the  lake  is  the  so-called  Ja- 
cob's bridge,  where  Jacob  on  his  return  from 
Mesopotamia  is  said  to  have  crossed;  it  was 
built  after  the  crusades,  probably  in  connec- 
tion with  the  caravan  route  from  Egypt  to 
Damascus.  The  breadth  of  the  river  at  this 
place  has  been  variously  stated  from  64  to 
80  ft.  About  13  m.  below  it  enters  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  or  Gennesaret,  which  is  between 
600  and  TOO  ft  below  the  Mediterranean,  and 
about  as  much  above  tlie  Dead  sea.  Issuing 
from  the  S.  extremity  of  this  lake,  the  river 
enters  a  broad  valley,  or  gJMr,  by  which  name 
the  natives  designate  a  depressed  tract  or  plain 
between  the  mountwns ;  the  Bible  calls  it  "  the 
plain;"  its  width  varies  from  6  to  10  m.  The 
■        at  first  winds  very  much,  and  flows  first 


retnrning  toward  the  W,  side.  Lower  down 
it  rather  follows  the  middle  of  the  great  val- 
ley. Its  course  is  so  tortuous  that  within  a 
space  of  only  60  m.  long  and  4  or  6  m.  broad 
it  traverses  at  least  200  m.  and  plunges  over 
27  formidable  rapids. .  It  enters  the  Dead  sea 
at  its  K  extremity,  1,316  ft.  below  the  Medi- 
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terranean,  after  &  total  direct  course  of  120  m. 
Its  mouth  is  180  yards  wide.  Its  principal  af- 
fluents are  tlie  Zurka  (Jabbok)  and  Sheriat  el- 
Mandhur,  or  Yanmik.  Its  breadth  and  depth 
greatly  vary,  whidi  circumatanee  esplaina  the 

freat  discrepancies  in  the  reports  of  travellers, 
ts  entire  descent  from  Hasbeiya  to  its  mouth 
is  about  3,000  ft,  from  Banias  about  2,450  ft. 
The  Jordan  flows  through  a  deep  chasm  or  fis- 
sure in  the  earth's  crust,  caused  Ijy  the  rending 
and  falling  in  of  the  aqueous  strata,  upheaved 
by  the  eruption  of  the  basalt  which  forms  its 
bed,  and  belonging  to  the  prehistoric  age  of 
the  present  configuration  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. At  the  surface  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  it  is 
653  ft.  below  the  Mediterranean ;  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  Dead  sea  it  is  1,316  ft,  and  at  the 
greatest  depth  of  that  sea  2,634  ft.,  below  the 
ocean  level  The  sources  and  the  course  of  the 
Jordan  were  partially  explored  in  1847  by  the' 
English  Lieut.  Molyneaus,  and  very  thoroughly 
in  1848  by  an  American  expedition  under  Lieut, 
Lynch,  and  again  in  1868-'9  by  Mr,  Macgr^- 
or  (see  "  The  Eob  Eoy  on  the  Jordan,"  Lon- 
don, 1869).  As  Christ  was  baptized  by  John 
in  the  Jordan,  Christians  have  often  regarded 
it  aa  a  special  privilege  to  receive  baptism  in 
its  waters,  and  water  is  even  now  occasionally 
procured  from  the  Jordan  for  the  baptism  of 
princes.  (See  Dbab  Sea,  and  Genhesaebt.) 
JORDiS,  CMnW*,  a  French  statesman,  born 
in  Lyons,  Jan.  13,  1771,  died  in  Paris,  May 
19, 1831.  He  was  educated  by  the  Oratorians, 
opposed  the  revolutionary  government,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  insurrection  at  Lyons, 
and  left  France  on  the  fall  of  that  city,  Oct. 
9,  1793.  Returning  after  the  Sth  Thermidor, 
he  was  elected  in  1797  to  the  council  of  500, 
advocated  the  principles  of  religious  liberty, 
opposed  the  directorial  government,  and  was 
again  compelled  to  sceli  refuge  abroad  after  the 
I8th  Frnctidor.  Recalled  in  1800,  he  energet- 
ically opposed  the  designs  of  Bonaparte,  and 
denounced  the  frauds  in  the  election  of  1802, 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Vrai  sens  dv,  vote  no- 
tional  aur  le  eontulat  d  me.  From  that  peri- 
od till  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  devoted 
himself  escluaively  to  literature.  In  181 
was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  He 
was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  doctrinaire  school 
of  politics.  A  collection  of  his  speeches  was 
published  in  1818, — See  Camille  Jordan  et  Ma- 
dame  de  StaSl,  by  Satnf^-Beuve  (1898). 

JOSDIN,  ChuiCB  fdHiie,  a.  French  author, 
born  in  Berlin,  Aug.  37, 1700,  died  there,  May 
14, 1745.  He  belonged  to  a  French  Protestant 
family  and  became  a  clergyman.  After  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  1733  he  travelled  for  some 
years ;  and  in  1736  he  became  a  literary  assist- 
ant of  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  who  on  his 
accession  as  Frederick  II,  (1740)  made  him 
privy  councillor  and  curator  of  the  national 
academies.  He  was  the  king's  inseparable 
companion.  Cwlyle  in  his  "  History  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great"  makes  many  references  tn 
Jordan's  intimate  relations  with  the  king,  and 


to  his  gossiping  letters  to  him,  which  are  in- 
cluded in  vol.  X.  of  his  posthumous  correspon- 
dence ;  but  Oarlyle  ridicules  Jordan's  Bittoire 
d'un  voyage  UtUraire  m  1788  en  France,  An- 
gleterre  et  Hallande,  because  it  "awakens  a 
kind  of  tra^c  feeling,  being  itself  dead,  and 
treating  of  matters  which  ai'e  all  gone  dead." 

JOKDIS,  Dsrathy  or  Dora,  an  Irish  actress, 
bom  near  Waterford  about  1763,  supposed  to 
havediedatSt.  Cloud,  Julys,  1816.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Capt.  Bland,  an  Irish  gentleman, 
who,  having  married  her  mother  under  age, 
procured  the  invalidation  of  the  union.  At  16 
she  made  her  dfibut  in  Dublin,  under  the  name 
of  Miss  Francis,  33  Phebe  in  "As  You  Like  It." 
She  soon,  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  by 
which  she  was  afterward  known,  was  engaged  at 
the  York  theatre,  where  she  remained  for  three 
years.  She  then  went  to  London,  and  made 
her  first  appearance  there  Oct.  18,  1785,  soon 
becoming  immensely  popular  in  comedy  and 
musical  farce.  By  her  talents  and  remarkable 
beauty  she  attracted  the  attention  of  the  duke 
of  Cterence,  afterward  William  IT.  She  was 
at  that  time  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Ford,  and  had  seiferal  children,  hut  yield- 
ed to  the  admiration  of  the  royal  duke.  Her 
children  by  him  were  ten  in  number,  and  are 
known  under  the  name  of  Fitz-Olarence.  At 
the  termination  of  this  connection  she  went  to 
France,  and  died  there  in  obscurity  and  pover- 
ty. A  monument  by  Ohantrey  was  erected  to 
her  memory  at  St  Cloud  by  Wiiiiam  IV.  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  Her  professional 
career  was  brilhant  She  was  of  an  amiable 
character  and  a  kind  heart,  and  her  domestic 
duties  were  performed  with  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  her  family.  Her  "Memoirs,"  by 
J.  Boaden,  were  published  in  1831.  There  is 
some  mystery  as  to  her  retirement,  which  is 
not  cleared  up  by  her  biographer,  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  she  did  not  actually 
die  at  the  time  and  place  stated,  but  that  she 
lived  in  England  for  seven  years  after  under  a 
different  name. 

JWDAN,  Rndolph,  a  German  painter,  born  in 
Berlin  in  1810.  He  studied  in  that  city  and  in 
Dflsseldorf,  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Heligo- 
land, and  became  known  as  a  marine  and  genre 
painter.  His  "Interior  of  a  Pilot's  House" 
(1881)  has  been  pnrchased  for  the  royal  gallery 
at'Babelsberg,  and  his  "Proposal  of  Marriage 
in  Heligoland"  (1834)  has  been  often  litho- 
graphed. His  other  masterpieces  comprise 
"An  Examination  of  Pilots,"  "Shipwreck  on 
the  Coast  of  Wormandy,"  in  the  gallery  of  the 
earl  of  Ellesmere,  and  pictures  of  life  in  the 
Dutch  islands. 

JORDIN,  WlkdH,  a  German  poet,  born  in 
Insterburg,  Prussia,  Feb.  8,  1819.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  university  of  K<Dnigsberg  in  1842, 
and  published  his  first  volume  of  poetry  in  the 
same  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
national  assembly  in  1848,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly employed  for  a  short  time  in  naval  Mfairs. 
His  works  include  Gesehichte  der  Iiisel  Smti 
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urges,  ein  Myatenmn  (3  vols.,  1852-'i),  and  he 
hua  written  an  epic,  in  a  peculiar  old  German 
metre,  entiled  Siqfridsage,  portions  of  which 
ho  has  recited  in  various  dties  of  Germany,  as 
well  as  of  the  United  States,  which  country  he 
visited  in  1872. 

jSrG,  Joseph  Edmutl,  a  German  author,  horn 
at  Inrnionatadt,  Bavaria,  Deo.  23,  1819.  He 
studied  theology  at  Munich,  and  was  for  sev- 
eral years  amanuensis  of  DOllinger.  In  184T 
he  became  connected  with  the  bureau  of  ar- 
chives, and  in  1852  succeeded  Guide  Gorrea 
aa  editor  of  the  HUtoritch-politkehe  Blatter. 
In  1865  he  became  a  memher  of  the  second 
Bavarian  chamher,  to  which  he  has  heen  re- 
peatedly reelected,  and  in  1867  of  the  customs 
parliament.  He  is  a  prominent  partisan  of  ul- 
tramontane views,  and  his  works  include  Ge- 
tchkkte  de»  gromen,  Sauemhriegs  (Freiburg, 
1860),  Ge»eMchte  des  ProteatcmtUmvi  in  seiner 
neveiten  Ent^idcelung  (2  vols.,  1867),  and 
Qemhiehte  der  eocial-politisehen  Parteien,  in 
Deittgchlmd  (1867). 

jOrC  I.  JtkMB  Cbristlu  Gottfried,  a  German 
physician,  born  at  Predel,  near  Zeite,  Deo.  34, 
1779,  died  in  Leipsic,  Se^t.  30,  1856.  He  was 
professor  of  obstetrics  in  the  university  of 
Leipsic  from  1810  till  hia  death.  His  works 
relate  chiefly  to  female  physiology  and  pa- 
thology, and  include  a  series  of  manuals 
which  passed  through  several  editions.  !!■ 
Edaaid,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Leipsic, 
Jan.  19, 1808.  After  taking  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
he  travelled  extensively,  went  to  the  United 
States  in  1837,  and  spent  several  years  in  Cuba 
observing  tropical  diseases,  on  which  he  pub- 
lished several  works.  SubseqaentJy  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  practised  in 
Illinois  and  in  Pennsylvania. 

J0R6ENS0N,  Ja^jtn,  a  Danish  adventnrer, 
horn  in  Copenhagen  in  1779,  died  in  New 
South  Wales  about  1880.  He  belonged  to  the 
celebrated  family  of  watchmakers  named  Jur- 
^nsen,  was  apprenticed  at  14  years  of  age  to 
flie  master  of  an  EngUsh  collier,  and  subse- 
quently, it  is  said,  served  in  the  British  navy 
as  a  midshipman,  and  Anglicized  his  name  intc 
Jorgenson.  In  1807  he  sailed  from  Copenha- 
gen in  command  of  a  privateei',  and  was  cap- 
tured and  taken  to  England,  where  he  was  put 
upon  his  parole.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  a 
London  merchant  named  Phelps  to  freight  a 
vessel  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  trade  with 
Iceland.  Jorgenson  arrived  at  Reykiavik  in 
January,  1809,  but  was  forbidden  to  land  his 
cargo.  He  then  seized  a  Danish  brig,  which 
had  arrived  witJi  needed  provisions,  and  the 
alarmed  authorities  permitted  him  to  land  his 
goods,  but  forbade  trade  with  him.  Eeatoring 
the  captured  brig,  and  leaving  his  supercargo 
with  his  goods,  he  returned  to  England,  hut 
oame  back  with  Phelps  in  June.    Five  days 
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before  his  arrival  the  governor,  Cotmt  Trampe, 
had  agreed  with  the  captain  of  the  British 
sloop  of  war  Eover  to  allow  trade  with  Brit- 
ish subjects  during  the  war;  but  this  agree- 
ment not  being  carried  out,  Phelps  imprisoned 
the  governor  on  his  ship,  making  a  prize  of  his 
brig  the  Orion;  and  the  nest  day  Jorgenson 
assumed  the  government  of  Iceland,  declaring 
its  independence  of  Denmark,  and  seized  the 
pobUc  money  chest,  containing  2,700  ris  dol- 
lars. On  July  11  he  proeldmed  himself  pro- 
tector of  Iceland,  appointed  a  new  flag,  and  re- 
pealed all  restrictions  upon  trade.  His  author- 
ity was  acknowledged  by  an  eccleaiastieal  syn- 
od, and  by  the  people  generally.  He  equipped 
an  anny  of  eight  men,  confiscated  all  Danish 
property  on  the  island,  established  a  battery  to 
defend  Beykiavik,  and  seized  a  Danish  vessel 
which  came  into  the  harbor.  But  in  August  the 
British  sloop  of  war  Talbot  arrived  at  the  island, 
and,  upon  the  representations  of  the  Danish 
merchants  and  Count  Trampe,  her  captain  sent 
both  Jorgenson  and  Tranyje  to  England.  The 
former  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  ad- 
miralty, but  it  having  transpired  that  he  was  ft 
prisoner  of  war  who  had  broken  his  parole,  he 
was  confined  for  a  time  in  Tothill  Fields  prison. 
In  18II  he  published  a  work  entitled  "State 
of  Christianity  in  Otaheite,  and  a  Defence  of 
the  Gospel  against  Modem  Antichrists."  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  he  trav- 
elled on  the  continent,  and  in  1817  published 
"  Travels  in  France  and  Germany  in  1815-17." 
He  subsequently  fell  into  bad  habits,  was  con- 
victed of  theft,  and  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  life,  and  in  1835  was  sent  to  New  South 
Wales.  Previous  to  his  departure  from  Eng- 
land he  published  "  The  Religion  of  Christ  is  the 
Religion  of  Nature;  written  in  the  condemned 
cells  of  Newgate,  by  Jorgen  Jorgenson,  htte 
Governor  of  Iceland"  (8vo,  London,  1827). 

JORKlHDiS,  or  according  to  the  oldest  MSS. 
JoKPAiTEa,  a  Gothic  historian,  who  lived  about 
tlie  middle  of  the  6th  centiiry.  He  was  at 
first  one  of  the  notaries  or  ratiier  secretaries 
of  tiieking  of  the  Alans,  who  inhabited  Mcesia, 
but  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  em- 
braced the  monastic  state.  It  has  been  said,  but 
without  proof,  that  he  was  bishop  of  Orotona. 
He  wrote  I)e  Getaram  live  Gothointm  Origine 
et  Febiis  Oestis,  which  is  chiefly  aa  extract 
from  Oassiodorus's  lost "  History  of  the  Goths." 
Notwithstanding  its  many  sliortcomings  and 
incorrect  style,  it  is  an  important  work.  He 
left  also,  under  the  title  He  SegTwrwm  et  Tem- 
porum  Saccessione,  a  synopaa  of  universal 
history,  which  has  been  generally  printed  at 
the  end  of  his  Gothic  history.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Jatter  is  that  published  by  Peutin- 
ger  with  Wamefrid'a  "History  of  the  Lom- 
bards" (Augsburg,  1616).  It  has  been  fre- 
quently reprinted  in  various  historical  collec- 
tions ;  a  correct  edition  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Mura- 
tori's  Seriptorei  Berum  Italiearam ;  the  latest 
edition,  with  critical  notes,  is  that  of  Cloas 
(Stuttgart,  1S61). 
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JOBTIN,  Jobn,  an  English  dLvine  and  author, 
bom  in  London  in  1698,  died  in  Kensingtoi 
Sept.  5,  1770.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  i 
1719,  and  was  presented  by  his  college  with 
living  in  Oambridgeahire;  but  after  his  mai 
riage  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  soo 
became  widely  known  as  a  popular  and  power- 
ful preacher.  He  was  successively  rector  of 
Eastwell  in  KcntandSt.Dunstan's-in-the-East, 
doniestic  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London, 
prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1784  archdeacon 
of  London.  He  published  Luaus  Poetiei  (1722), 
a  small  volume  of  Latin  poems,  which  were 
greatly  admired,  and  numerous  critical  and 
theological  works,  which  displaya  vast  amount 
of  nnusual  learning.  The  most  important  are : 
"  Kematks  upon  Authors,  Ancient  and  Modern  " 
(3  vols.,  I73i-'3) ;  "  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical 
History"  (5  vols.,  1761-'73);  and  "Life  of 
Erasmus  "  (2  vols.,  IWS-'eO).  He  also  vprote 
criticisms  on  Spenser,  Milton,  Tillotson,  and 
Seneca. — See  "  Memoirs  of  John  Jorlin,  D.  D.," 
by  John  Disney,  D.  D,  (London,  1792). 

JOBULLOj  a  volcano  of  Mexico,  in  the  stat« 
of  Michoaoan,  160  m.  W.  by  8.  of  the  city 
of  Mexico.  It  rises  from  the  plain  of  Mal- 
pais,  which  forms  a  part  of  a  platform  having 
a  mean  elevation  of  3,500  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  is  on  a  line  with  a  chain  of  volcanoes 
including  Tuitla,  Orizaba,  and  Popooatapetl 
to  the  east,  and  Colima  to  the  west.  From 
the  discovery  of  America  down  to  the  middle 
ot  the  18th  century  no  volcanic  distuibance 
had  occurred  in  this  region  and  the  present 
site  of  Jorullo  about  100  m  from  the  nearest 
sea,  was  the  centre  of  a  series  of  lugar  and 
indigo  fields    dramed  by  two   small  streams 
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the  Cuitimba  and  the  San  Pedro.  In  June, 
1759,  strange  hollow  sounds  were  audible, 
and  earthquakes  succeeded  each  other  until 
the  end  of  September,  when  flames  issued 
from  the  ground,  and  rocks  were  thrown  to  a 
prodigious  height.    On  the  line  of  a  chasm 
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running  from  N".  H".  E.  to  S.  S.  "W".  were  formed 
six  voloanio  cones  composed  of  scoria  and  frag- 
mentary lava,  the  smallest  of  which  attained 
300  ft.  in  height,  while  Jorullo,  the  central 
volcano,  rose  to  an  elevation  of  1,600  ft.  above 
tlie  level  of  the  plain,  and  launched  forth 
streams  of  basaltic  lava  with  included  frag- 
ments of  graiutic  rocks,  which  ejection  did  not 
cease  until  February,  1760.  The  natives,  on 
returning  to  the  spot  many  years  after  the  out- 
burst, found  the  ground  still  uninhabitable 
from  the  excessive  heat.  Around  the  base  of 
the  newly  formed  cones,  and  radiating  from 
them  as  from  a  centre,  over  an  area  of  4  sq. 
m.,  is  a  convex  mass  of  matter  some  550  ft. 
high  at  its  junction  with  the  cones,  and  gradu- 
ally sloping  thence  in  dll  directions  towai'd  the 
plain ;  and  on  this  convex  protuberance,  slo- 

Eing  at  an  angle  of  about  6°,  are  thousands  of 
}w  conical  mounds,  called  Iwmitos,  ranging 
from  6  to  9  ft.  in  height,  from  which,  as  well 
as  from  extensive  fissures  across  the  plain,  is- 
sued clouds  of  sulphurous  acid  and  aqueous 
vapor.  In  1837  they  had  entirely  ceased  to 
emit  steam,  and  the  mountain  h^  not  since 
shown  any  signs  of  activity;  vegetation  had 
made  marked  progress  on  the  flanks  of  the 
new  hills ;  and  cultivation  had  been  resumed 
on  the  fertile  plain  surrounding  the  volcanic 
centre.  The  great  distance  of  Jorullo  from 
the  ocean  is  observed  by  Lyell  as  an  important 
circumstance,  showing  that  proximity  to  the 
sea,  though  a  common  characteristic,  is  not  an 
essential  condition  of  the  site  of  active  volca- 
noes. The  two  streams  above  mentioned  dis- 
appeared at  the  time  of  the  eruption  below  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  afterward 
reappeared  as  hot  springs  at  its  western  limit. 
JOSEPH,  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  having  a 
younger  brother  Benjamin  and  ten  elder  half 
brothers.  He  was  envied  by  his  brethren  on 
account  of  his  father's  partiality  toward  him ; 
and  their  aversion  was  increased  by  two  dreams 
that  be  told,  in  which  was  foreshadowed  his 
preeminence  in  the  family.  Conspiring  against 
him,  they  sold  him  for  ft  slave  to  a  caravan  of 
Arabian  merchants,  and  he  was  taken  to  Egypt. 
There  he  rose  to  the  highest  pon'er  in  the  house 
of  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh.  The  wife  of 
Potiphar,  stung  by  his  rejection  of  her  licen- 
tious advances,  caused,  hia  imprisonment  on 
a  false  charge ;  but  bis  succes^nl  interpreta- 
tion of  the  king's  dreams  soon  raised  him  to 
supreme  authority  at  the  court.  One  of  the 
dreams  foretold  a  famine,  against  which  he 
made  ample  provision ;  and  such  was  his  dis- 
tinction that  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
high  priest  of  On  or  Heliopolis.  While  the 
famine  prevailed,  bis  bretbi'en  came  &om  Ca- 
naan to  Egypt  to  purchase  corn.  He  at  once 
recognized  them,  and  after  a  period  of  delay  in 
whidi  he  became  convinced  that  they  had  la- 
mented their  former  cruelty  to  him  and  re- 
pented of  it,  be  made  himself  known  to  them, 
and  appropriated  to  Jacob  and  his  family  the 
land  of  Goshen.    The  Egyptian  people  were 
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at  length  obliged  to  pay  with  their  land  for 
food  from  the  public  granaries,  bo  that  "Jo- 
seph bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pha- 
raoh," and  the  whole  territory  of  the  country, 
eicepting  that  of  the  priests,  was  let  to  the 
population  as  tenants.  The  story  of  Joseph  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Mo- 
emo  writings.  He  died  at  the  age  of  110  years, 
and  left  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim, 
who,  being  adopted  by  Jacob,  took  their  place 
among  th4  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

JOSEPH,  the  spouse  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  a  descendant  of  David.  Matthew  and 
Luke  give  his  genealogy,  the  former  making 
him  the  sou  of  Jacob  and  descended  from 
David  through  Solomon,  and  the  latter  calling 
his  father  Eli,  and  tracing  his  lineage  through 
Nathan.  This  discrepancy  is  explained  in  vari- 
ous ways.  Julius  Africanus  supposes  that  Ja- 
cob and  Eli  wore  brothers,  and  that,  Eh  dying 
without  children,  Jacob  married  his  widow, 
who  bore  him  Joseph.  The  child  was  thus  the 
son  of  Eli  accordiug  to  the  Mosaic  law,  bnt 
of  Jacob  according  to  nature.  Other  commen- 
tators assume  that  the  genealogy  given  by 
Luke  is  that  of  Mary.  It  is  not  known  where 
Joseph  was  born.  He  was  living  at  Nazareth, 
where,  according  to  the  received  tradition,  he 
followed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  when  he 
was  betrothed  to  Mary.  Finding  her  preg- 
nant, he  was  minded  to  put  her  away;  bnt 
being  warned  by  an  angel  in  a  dream  that  she 
was  with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  took 
her  to  himself,  bnt  knew  her  not  till  she  had 
brought  forth  her  first-bom  son,  who  was  called 
Jesns.  Joseph  is  supposed  to  have  died  before, 
the  crucifiiion  of  Christ,  but  there  is  little 
mention  of  him  in  the  Scriptures.  He  is  held 
in  high  honor  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  March  19  is  assigned  as  his  festival.  In 
painting  he  is  represented  as  an  t^d  man, 
with  a  lily  or  flowering  branch. 

JOSEPH  1.,  emperor  of  Germany,  of  the 
honse  of  Hapabui^,  eldest  son  of  Leopold  I,  by 
his  third  wife,  bom  July  26,  1678,  died  April 
17,  1711,  He  was  crowned  king  of  Hnngary 
in  1687,  of  Eome  in  1690,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  father  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne 
of  Germany  in  1T06.  He  inherited  at  the  same 
time  a  double  war,  agwnsl  Louis  XIV.  for  the 
succession  of  his  brother  Charles  to  the  throne 
of  Spain,  and  in  Hungary  against  the  revolted 
patriots  under  Erancis  Kfikoczy,  He  was  wil- 
ling to  make  concessions  to  the  Protestants  of 
Hungary  and  other  provinces,  frequently  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  with  the  insurgents,  and 
readily  yielded  to  the  demands  of  Charles  XU. 
of  Sweden  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  of 
Silesia,  which  country  the  young  conqueror 
crossed  on  his  march  from  Poland  to  Saxony 
without  even  asking  the  permisaon  of  the  dis- 
tracted emperor.  The  victories  of  Marlbor- 
ough and  Eugene  in  Ihe  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  allowed  Joseph,  who  had  personally 
taken  part  in  the  siege  of  Landau,  to  send  con- 
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siderable  forces  again'^t  the  Hunf.anans  and 
dissensions  which  broke  out  m  the  camp  of 
the  latter  slowly  prepared  a  final  tnnmph  of 
the  imperial  arms.  Shortly  1  efore  the  death 
of  Joseph,  Count  Palffy  succeeded  m  conclu 
ding  a  treaty  with  the  insurgents  at  '-izatmar 
in  the  absence  of  Eakoozy  Joseph  was  of  i 
mild  disposition,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  cere- 
mony and  of  the  chase.  He  founded  the  acad- 
emy of  arts  at  Vienna,  and  a  national  haul-:. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Charles  VI. 

JOSEPH  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  elder  son 
of  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa,  born  March 
13,  1741,  died  Feb.  20,  1790.  When  Joseph 
was  bom,  his  mother  confided  him  and  her 
rights  under  the  pragmatic  sanction  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Hungarian  nation,  which  gal- 
lantly responded  to  her  confidence,  and  Prince 
Battliy toyi  afterward  took  the  principal  charge 
of  his  education.  Ambitious,  but  obstinate,  Jo- 
seph gave  proofs  of  considerable  capacity.  Lan- 
guages, mathematics,  war,  and  mu^o  were  the 
studies  to  which  he  devoted  most  of  his  zeal. 
He  participated  in  none  of  ^e  campaigns  of 
the  seven  years'  war,  though  this  was  waged 
in  the  years  of  his  advanced  youth,  and  though 
he  admired  no  less  the  military  glory  of  its 
hero,  Frederick,  than  he  did  after  its  dose  his 
peaceful  career.  He  successively  married  and 
lost  within  seven  years  a  princess  of  Panna 
and  a  princess  of  Bavaria.  His  only  daughter 
died  in  1770  in  her  eighth  year.  Made  titular 
king  of  Home  in  1764,  he  became  emperor  of 
Germany  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  fol- 
lowing year ;  but  this  was  then  little  more 
than  an  empty  title,  and  in  the  hereditair  pos- 
sessions of  his  mother  he  received  only  the 
dignity  of  assistant  without  any  real  influence, 
though  placed  at  the  head  of  military  affairs. 
He  returned  to  the  state  22,000,000  florins  of 
bonds  and  all  the  estates  which  his  lather  had 
purchased  durii^  his  reign.  He  travelled  ex- 
tensively incognito,  traversing  not  only  the 
countries  which  were  to  be  ruled  by  his  scep- 
tre, but  also  non-Austriaa  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  France.  Be  had  an  inter- 
view with  Frederick  in  his  camp  at  Neisse  in 
Silesia  (1769),  a  province  which  that  king  had 
wrested  from  the  empire  of  Maria  Theresa. 
Frederick  in  the  following  year  repaid  the  visit 
at  Neustadt  in  Moravia,  where  Joseph  not  only 
strove  to  display  the  perfections  of  his  army, 
upon  which  ho  bestowed  his  principal  cares, 
and  into  which  he  had  introduced  various  lib- 
eral reforms,  but  also  concerted  with  his  guest 
the  scheme  of  dismembering  Poland  jointly 
with  Catharine  II.  of  Eussia.  This  extraordi- 
nary act  was  executed  in  1772,  and  added  Gali- 
cia  and  the  Zips  to  the  empire  of  Austria.  A 
few  years  later  Bukowina  was  taken  from  Tur- 
key. Bavaria,  the  elector  of  which  died  in 
1777,  vsa  also  to  be  annexed,  but  Frederick 
suddenly  marched  into  Bohemia ;  and  Joseph, 
who  eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity  of  mea-- 
saring  his  strength  with  that  of  the  renowned 
conqueror,  was  compelled  by  the  order  of  the 
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old  empress  peaceably  to  terminate  the  short 
Btruggle  of  Bnecession.  In  1780  he  went  to 
JTohiley  to  see  Catharine,  with  whom  sehemea 
of  Russian  and  Austrian  aggression  in  Turlcej 
and  Italy  respectively  were  agreed  upon.  Soon 
after  his  return  his  mother  died,  and  the  reign 
of  tho  imperial  [fhilaiithropist,  so  long  impa- 
tiently looked  for  by  liberal  Europe,  began. 
The  long  suppressed  desire  of  totally  trans- 
forming nis  empire  and  its  nations,  nourished 
bya  loTe  of  the  people,  and  a  certainly  not  less 
ardent  ambition,  now  found  full  satisfaction. 
Equality,  centralization,  and  uniformity  were 
the  leaiBng  principles.  Serfdom  was  abolished, 
German  was  made  the  official  tai^uage  every- 
where, new  codes  were  introduced,  the  press 
was  almost  entirely  made  free ;  about  700  con- 
vents, containing  86,000  o£  the  younger  monks, 
were  dissolved,  and  al!  others  placed  under  the 
bishops ;  the  bulls  ot  the  pope  were  made  de- 
pendent upon  the  plaeet  Tegium;  the  bulla 
Umgenitas  and  In  Catna  Ihmini  were  ex- 
punged from  the  Austrian  rituals ;  and  by  the 
celebrated  edict  of  toleration,  which,  however, 
excluded  deists,  the  ProtestMits  were  set  on  a 
perfectly  equal  footing  with  the  Catholics.  All 
'this  was  executed  without  consulting  any  legis- 
lative or  deliberative  body,  and  9ie  private 
rights  of  individuals  were  ,as' little  considered 
as  the  privileges  of  classes,  or  the  prejudices 
and  ignorance  ot  the  masses.  The  people  were 
to  be  enlightened  and  made  happy  by  decrees, 
all  obstacles  violenfly  removed,  and  the  refrac- 
tory punished.  Kus  VI.  personally  visited 
Vienna,  and  strove  in  vain  to  check  or  mod- 
erate tho  reformatory  movement.  But  in  the 
mean  time  the  interests  which  had  been  so 
violently  assailed  by  these  changes,  having  their 
defenders  in  the  most  powerful  and  most  in- 
fluential classes  of  society,  were  active  in  pre- 
paring the  overthrow  of  the  new  system.  No- 
bles, priests,  and  patriots  were  united  in  secret 
opposition.  The  dissatisfaction  was  most  in- 
tense in  Hungary,  Brabant,  Tyrol,  and  Bohe- 
mia. In  Transylvania  a  bloody  rising  of  the 
Wallaoh  peasantry  against  the  nobles,  under 
Hora  and  Kloska,  was  slowly  suppressed  and 
most  cruelly  punished.  Joseph's  attempt  to 
exchange  the  Austrian  Netherlands  for  Bavaria 
was  prevented  by  Frederick's  last  great  act  of 
external  policy,  the  formation  of  l£e  F&raten- 
lund  (confederation  of  princes)  in  1785.  Un- 
flinching amid  all  these  difficulties,  Joseph  pro- 
ceeded in  his  course  of  reform,  and,  eager  to 
add  military  glory  to  the  fame  of  his  internal 
achievements,  visited  Catharine  at  Kherson 
during  her  triumphal  progress  through  the 
southern  tenons  of  her  empire  (1787),  and 
finally  concerted  with  her  the  long  meditated 
war  against  Turkey.  It  was  soon  begun.  Jo- 
seph opened  it  by  a  sudden  attack  .on  Belgrade, 
but  suffered  a  repulse,  which  was  followed  by 
the  defeat  at  Lugos  (1788),  and  other  disasters. 
A  part  of  the  army  was  lost,  when  Joseph  re- 
turned to  his  capital,  with  a  fatal  malady,  while 
victory  followed  the  banners  of  the  Russian 
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generals.  Brabant,  which  had  long  been  in 
open  rebellion,  declared  its  independence,  Hun- 
gary was  violenUy  agitated,  and  it  availed  Jo- 
seph little  that  Laudon  partially  restored  the 
fortunes  of  the  war  in  1789.  'ITte  revolution 
in  France  brought  new  dangers.  Broken  in 
spirit,  Joseph,  shortly  before  his  death,  which 
was  attributed  by  some  to  poison,  abrogated 
all  his  innovations  (January,  1790),  except  tol- 
eration and  the  abolition  of  serfdom. 

JOSEPH,  king  of  Naples  and  of  Spain.  See 
Bonaparte,  voL  iii.,  p.  29. 

JOSEPH,  Father,  the  confidential  friend  of  Car- 
dinal Eicbelieu,  whose  real  name  was  Frakcois 
Lbclero  Dir  Trbmblay,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  4, 
1577,  died  at  Kueil,  Dec.  18,  1636.  Ha  was 
the  son  of  an  eminent  functionary,  and  his 
mother  belonged  to  the  Lafayette  family.  In 
his  youth  he  saw  much  of  society  of  different 
countries,  and  also  something  of  warfare,  hav- 
ing served  in  the  army  under  an  assumed 
name.  Entering  the  priesthood,  he  attained 
great  eminence  in  the  order  of  Capuchin  friars. 
His  tact,  inteUigenco,  and  activity  attracted  the 
attention  of  RiehelieUj  who  employed  him  as 
his  secretary  and  aa  his  agent  in  many  diplo- 
matic negotiations.  The  immense  work  of  the 
cardinal  was  performed  by  Father  Joseph, 
who  became  indispensable  to  him,  and  was  in- 
timately associated  with  the  most  confidential 
and  important  transactions  of  the  period.  To 
an  enthusiastic  religious  zeal,  which  caused  him 
to  send  missionaries  to  England,  Canada,  and 
the  East,  and  to  advocate  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks,  he  added  a  consummate  shrewdness 
and  a  Wonderful  capacity  for  incessant  labor, 
Richelieu  used  to  say  that  no  statesman  in  Eu- 
rope could  grapple  with  the  astute  Capuchin 
friar,  and  deplored  his  death  as  a  great  calam- 
ity. The  king  prevwied  upon  the  pope  to 
make  Joseph  cardinal,  but  the  latter  di«I  be- 
fore the  dignity  was  tendered  to  him.  Owing, 
to  his  immense  influence  over  the  cai-dinal  and 
in  public  afEairs,  he  was  treated  with  great  re- 
gard, though  his  cat-like  and  mysterious  man- 
ner and  bis  occasional  outbursts  of  rudeness 
and  wrath  were  repulsive.  He  is  the  reputed 
author  of  a  Latin  poem  in  favor  of  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  and  of  other  writings,  the 
most  remarkable  being  manuscript  memoirs  in 
4  vols,  (in  the  nationd  library  in  Paris),  pur- 
porting to  be  a  history  o£  Louis  XIII.  in  1 634- 
'6,  but  narrating  events  down  to  near  the  end 
of  1638;  it  pves  authentic  documents  of  sev- 
eral treaties,  and  interesting  information  about 
Waljenatein  (in  whose  removal  from  command 
in  1629  Father  Joseph  was  instrumental  at 
Vienna),  about  the  project  of  making  a  free 
state  out  of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  respect 
to  other  schemes  and  incidents.  Kanke  sub- 
mitted in  18S0  a  report  on  these  memoirs  to 
the  French  academy  of  moral  and  political  sci- 
ences. G6r&me  has  painted  a  celebrated  pic- 
ture of  Father  Joseph,  called  U^minenee  griae. 

JOSEPHiNE,  a  8.  TV,  county  of  Oregon,  bor- 
dering on  California,  bounded  N,  by  the  Eogue 
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River  mountains,  and  drained  by  Eogue  and 
IlUnois  rivers ;  area,  1,000  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  18T0, 
1,304,  of  whom  228  were  Chinese.  The  sur- 
face 13  hilly  and  in  some  parts  monntainons, 
with  small  valleys  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  In  the 
8.  part  are  rich  gold  mines,  and  copper  ore  is 
also  found.  The  value  of  farm  productions 
in  18T0  was  $34,775;  of  live  stock,  $37,100. 
Capita],  Kirhjville. 

JOSEPBINi^  empress  of  France.  See  Bosa- 
PASTE,  vol.  iii.,  p.  46. 

JOSEPHIIS,  FUrlns,  a  Jewish  historian,  born 
in  Jerusalem  about  A.  D,  S7,  died  about  100. 
His  father  belonged  to  the  highest  sacerdotal 
family,  and  hia  mother  was  descended  from 
the  Asmonean  princes.  He  received  a  superior 
education,  and  acquired  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  Greek  literature.  He  studied  the 
doctrines  of  the  three  Jewish  secta,  and  passed 
ihree  years  in  the  desert  with  the  ascetic  Banus, 
of  the  sect  of  the  Essaies,  after  which  he  re- 
mMued  hy  creed  as  by  birth  a  Pharisee.  At 
the  age  of  26  he  was  seat  to  Eome  to  plead 
'        e  Jewish  priests  arrested  by 


ptea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  and  not  only  effected 
the  liberation  of  his  friends,  but  received  many 
presents  from  the  empress.  Returning  to  Je- 
rusalem, he  attempted  to  dissuade  the  Jews 
from  the  revolt  on  which  they  were  beut,  but 
failing  in  his  efforts  he  joined  the  war  party. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals  and  de- 
puted to  defend  the  province  of  Galilee,  and  he 
made  vigorous  and  for  a  time  successful  prepa- 
rations against  the  Romans,  though  vehement- 
ly opposed  by  a  strong  party  in  tlie  council  at 
Jenwalem  led  by  John  of  Giseala.    On  the  ap- 

J roach  of  Vespasian  in  67  he  threw  himself  into 
otapata,  the  strongest  of  the  Galileau  cities, 
where  he  maintained  a  desperate  resistance  for 
47  days.  Escaping  from  the  massacre  which 
succeeded  its  fall,  he  took  refuge  in.  a  cave,  but 
was  betrayed  to  the  Romans.  He  thereupon 
assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet,  and,  pro- 
fessing to  derive  his  knowledge  from  the  sa- 
cred books  of  the  Jews,  minounced  to  Vespa- 
sian that  the  Roman  empire  should  one  day  be 
his  and  his  son's.  Confidence  in  him  was  in- 
creased by  the  discovery  from  prisoners  that 
he  had  foretold  the  exact  number  of  days  that 
the  siege  of  Jotapata  should  last.  He  was  not, 
however,  released  from  bonds  till  Vespasian 
became  emperor,  and  Titus  succeeded  to  the 
control  of  the  Jewish  war.  He  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  suspected  as  a  traitor 
by  both  Jews  and  Romans,  and  accempanied 
Titus  on  his  return  to  Rome,  where  he  passed 
the  reminder  of  his  life  in  literary  pursuits. 
He  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  an  annual  pension,  and  a  house  which 
had  fonnerly  been  an  imperial  residence.  He 
was  three  times  married,  and  was  divorced  from 
his  first  two  wives.  Pride  in  the  ancient  glo- 
ries of  his  nation,  awe  of  the  greatness  and 
power  of  Rome,  personal  vanity,  and  a  ten- 
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dency  to  unbounded  flattery  of  the  Flavian 
family,  appear  with  eqnal  prominence  in  his 
writings.  In  a  passage,  the  genuineness  of 
which  is  much  disputed,  allusion  is  made  to 
Christ  as  something  more  than  man,  to  his 
miracles,  Messiahship,  death,  and  resurrection 
in  accordance  with  the  prophecies;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  was  a  Christian.  His 
principal  works  are  a  "  History  of  the  Jewish 
War,"  written  in  Hebrew,  translated  by  him- 
setf  into  Greek,  and  pnbhshed  about  75 ;  and 
a  treatise  on  "Jewish  Antiquities,"  written  in 
Greek,  completed  about  98.  The  former  ex- 
tends from  170  B.  C.  to  the  war  which  termi- 
nated in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  of  which 
it  gives  a  detailed  narrative ;  and  the  latter  in- 
cludes the  period  from  the  creation  to  A.  D. 
6S,  and  manifests  a  desire  to  conciliate  heathen 
readers.  He  also  wrote  his  own  biography, 
and  a  treatise  against  Apion  on  the  antiquity 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  .  Aji  account  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Eleazar,  and  of  seven  youths  and 
their  mother,  entitJed  Etc  Mamra^aiov^,  has  been 
ascribed  to  him,  but  is  of  doubtful  genuine- 
ness. The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  by 
Hudson  (Oxfoi-d,  1720),  Havercamp  (Amster- 
dam, 1726),  and  Dindorf,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheea 
Grceca  (Paris,  1845).  The  principal  English 
translations  are  by  Lodge  (1602),  L'Esfrange 
(1702),  Whiston  (1T37),  and  Dr.  Robert  Trmll, 
who  died,  leaving  finished  only  "The  Jewish 
War,"  which  was  edited  by  Isaac  Taylor  (2 
vols.,  London,  1847),  An  imitation  of  Joae- 
phus's  histories,  in  escellent  Hebrew,  but  con- 
taining many  legendary  and  fabulous  narra- 
tives, was  composed  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
has  often  been  published  under  the  title  "  Book 
of  Josipon." 

JOSB  BELL  (now  called  Bell),  a  S.  E.  county 
of  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  drained  by  Cumberland  river  and 
the  S.  fork  of  the  Kentucky;  area,  about  60O 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 3,731,  of  whom  111  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  There 
are  extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  ore. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  8,608  bush- 
els of  wheat,  105,465  of  Indian  com,  13,883  of 
oats,  and  42,357  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
670  horses,  2,660  cattie,  2,890  sheep,  and  5,0S6 
swine.    Capita],  Pineville. 

JOSBVl,  the  successor  of  Moses  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Israelites,  He  was  the  son  of 
Nan,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  lie  gained  tiie 
victory  over  the  Amalekit*3  at  Rephidim,  ac- 
companied Moses  to  Mt.  Sinai,  was  deputed 
with  eleven  others  to  esplore  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, was  appointed  by  Moses,  at  the  age  of  85, 
to  the  command  of  the  Israelites,  led  them  into 
the  promised  land,  and  divided  the  country 
among  the  tribes.  (See  Hebrews,)  He  gov- 
erned Israel  during  3B  years.  He  was  buried 
at  Timnath-serah  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim. 
His  reputed  tomb  was  discovered  in  1873,  near 
Tibnen,  by  M.  Gu6rin,  who  was  employed  by 
the  French  government  in  scientific  researches 
in  Palestine.— His  history  Ls  contained  in  the 
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canonical  boolt  called  after  him.  Formerly 
this  book  was  usually  regarded  as  a  produc- 
tion of  Joshua ;  but  at  present  the  common 
opinion  among  theologians  of  all  sclioois  is 
that  it  received  its  name  from  its  suhject, 
not  from  its  author.  While  some  critics  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  written  soon  after  the 
death  of  Joshua,  others  refer  ite  origin  to  the 
time  of  David,  or  even  of  the  Babylonian 
exile.  Among  the  b^t  commentaries  on  the 
hook  are  those  byMaurer  (1835),  Eeil  (1847; 
new  ed^  186S),  Knobel  (1861),  and  Crosby 
(New  York,  1874).— There  ia  a  Samaritan 
book  of  Joshua  (published  in  Arabic  and  Latin 
by  JnynboU,  Leyden,  1848),  which  is  a  chron-. 
icie  of  events  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus. 

JOSUH,  king  of  Judah,  son  of  King  Amon, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  about  640  B.  C,  at 
the  ago  of  eight,  and  died  about  609.  Unlike 
his  immediate  predecessors,  he  did  nght  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  undertook  to  free  the 
land  from  "idolatry,  though  the  gi'oves  and 
altars  consecrated  to  idol  worsMp  were  favor- 
ed by  men  of  rank  and  influence  in  the  king- 
dom. Having  accomplished  this  pnrpose  in 
the  18th  year  of  his  reign,  he  proceeded  to  re- 

nir  and  adorn  the  neglected  temple  of  the 
rd.  In  the  sanctuary  there  was  found  a 
volnme  contiuning  the  hooks  of  Moses,  which 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  oripnal 
copy  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Soon  after  this  he 
ord,ered  the  celebration  of  the  passover  with 
a  care  and  magnificence  unexampled  from  the 
time  of  the  judges.  Being  tributary  to  the 
Babylonian  empire,  he  resisted  the  passage 
through  his  territories  of  the  Egyptian  king 
Necho,  on  an  expedition  against  the  Chal- 
deans, and  fell  in  the  batfle  of  M^ddo  fought 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  forces. 

jfisiEl,  Jliklos,  baron,  a  Hungarian  novel- 
ist, bom  in  Torda,  Transylvania,  Sept.  28, 
1796,  died  in  Dresden,  Feb.  37,  1865.  He 
studied  law,  and  early  entered  the  Austrian 
army,  which  he  left  in  1818  with  the  rank  of 
captain  of  cavalry.  After  the'  reunion  of 
Transylvania  with  Hungary  in  the  spring  of 
1848,  he  became  a  member  of  the  upper  honse 
of  the  Hungarian  diet,  was  a  decided  supporter 
of  Kossuth,  and  on  the  resignation  of  the  Bat- 
thyanyi  ministry  was  appointed  member  of 
the  committee  of  defence.  He  followed  the 
revolutionary  government  to  Dehreczin,  and 
after  its  overthrow  effected  his  escape  to  Brus- 
sels, where  he  resided  till  1864,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Dresden.  Condemned  to  death  in 
his  absence,  he  was  hanged  in  effigy  in  Pesth 
inl851.  His  works  include  ^fiiy?  (1836);  Ax 
utoltd  BAfhori  ("  The  Last  of  the  Bdthoris") ; 
A  Ciehek  Magyarortzigban  ("  The  Bohemians 
in  Hungary");  Zrinyi  a  Mlto  ("Zrinyi  the 
Poet");  Jdaika  Imdn  ("Stephen  J6sika'^i 
JS*fer(" Esther");  aiA MdeoAih  Sdkoeei  F&- 
rencz  ("  Francis  EAk6czy  IL,"  1861).  All  these, 
with  others  of  his  -works,  have  been  translated 
into  German,  partiy  by  Klien,  partiy  by  the 
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aathor''s  second  wife  Julia  Podnianiczky,  whom 
he  married  in  1847. 

JOSQCUr  DES  PRiS,  or  D«pr*S  (Jonoons  Pba- 
TENSis),  a  French  composer,  bom  in  Hainaut, 
Belgium,  about  1450,  died  at  Cond^,  France, 
Aug.  2T,  1531.  Though  known  to  musicians 
as  Joaquin,  thiS  was  only  his  Christian  narae, 
it  being  the  contraction  of  the  Flemish  Josse- 
kin,  or  little  Joseph.  He  was  rightly  styled 
the  father  of  modem  harmony,  and  was  es- 
tefemed  in  bis  own  day  as  the  greatest  com- 
poser of  his  time.  Preceding  as  he  did  by 
nearly  a  century  Palestrlna,  Oipriano,  and  Or- 
lando di  Lasso,  he  nevertheless  anticipated 
most  of  their  methods  and  forms  of  composi- 
tion. So  great  was  his  knowledge  of  counter- 
point and  fertility  of  invention,  that  every 
subtlety  of  the  art  seemed  known  to  him.  His 
first  master  was  Jean  Ockeghem,  one  of  the 
chanlains  of  Charles  VII.,  with  whom  he 
stuaied  at  Paris  for  severM  years.  He  then 
went  to  Italy,  and  entered  the  pontifical  choir 
of  Sistus  IV.  at  Rome.  Here  he  studied  with 
diligence  and  gave  the  first  proofs  of  his  great 
genius  as  a  composer.  Eeturning  to  France, 
ho  was  made  the  chief  singer  in  the  chapel  of 
Louis  XII.,  a  position  correspoDding  to  that 
of  chapelmaster  subsequently  created.  ■  He 
added  to  his  duties  as  mu^ian  those  of  an 
ecclesiastic.  The  king  had  promised  Josquin 
a  benefice,  but  it  was  long  before  the  promise 
was  redeemed,  the  composer  being  constantly 
put  off  with  the  words  Laisses  moi  fairs.  At 
last  Joaquin  composed  a  mass  on  the  notes  La 
sol  fa  H  mi  {Lausez  faire  moi).  This  not 
being  effeotnal  as  a  reminder,  he  composed 
music  to  a  part  of  the  llStii  psalm  {Mem^ 
mto  vefbi  tui »emo  tuo),  "Eememherihyword 
unto  thy  servant,  upon  which  thou  hast  caused 
me  to  hope."  This  also  idling  to  produce  the 
desired  effect,  Josquin  composed  a  motet  on  the 
words,  "I  have  no  inheritance  in  the  land  of. 
the  living."  Upon  this  the  benefice  was  granted, 
and  the  composer  expressed  his  gratitude  in  a 
setting  of  the  psalm,  "  O  Lord,  thou  hast  dealt 
graciously  with  thy  servant."  These  composi- 
tions were  all  of  great  merit.  The  works  of 
Josquin  were  numerous,  consisting  of  masses, 
motets,  and  other  compositions  of  a  religious 
character.  Many  of  them  are  preserved  among 
the  manuscripts  of  the  British  museum, 

JOST,  Isaak  Markiis,  a  German  author,  horn 
in  Bemburg,  Feb.  32, 1793,  died  in  Frankfort, 
Nov.  3S,  1860.  He  studied  at  Grottingen  and 
Berlin,  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  latter 
city  in  1816,  and  in  1885  principal  teacher  of 
the  Jewish  ReahchvXe  in  Frankfort,  which  post 
he  held  till  his  death.  Of  his  numerous  his- 
torical and  other  works,  the  best  known  are : 
Geaehichte  der  laraeliten  (9  vols.,  Berlin,  1820- 
-'29) ;  Allgemeine  Gesehiehte  dea  jiidiwhea 
FoZie*  (2  vols.,  1833) ;  Jfeuere  Geickiehte  d»r 
Itraeliten  (8  vols.,  1846-'7),  containing  the 
history  of  the  Jews  since  1815 ;  and  Geaehiehte 
dea  Judenfhuma  (3  vols.,  Leipaio,  I857-'9). 
Ho  translated  the  Mishnah  into  German  (6 
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vols.,  1832-'4),  and  in  I839-'41  edited  the  Isra- . 
elitisclie  Anndlen  (Prankfort). 

JOTtJiS.     See  MrTHOLOsY. 

JOUBERT,  Birtb^tenr  Catherlnt,  a  French  gen- 
eral, born  fttPont-de-Vaiix,  in  Bresse,  April 
14,  irea,  £ell  at  the  battle  of  Novi,  Aug.  15, 
1799.  He  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1791,  dia- 
tiugnished  himself  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy, 
and  especially  in  the  inyasion  of  Tyrol  which 

5 receded  the  peace  of  Oampo  Fomiio  (1797). 
Tapoleon  gave  him  the  highest  praise,  and 
sent  him  to  Paris  with  the  trophies  of  his  bril- 
liant victories,  upon  which  the  directory  suc- 
cessively placed  aim  at  the  head  of  the  army 
in  Holland,  at  Mentz,  and  in  Italy  (August, 
1798),  wliere  he  speedily  occupied  Piedmont 
and  gained  posaession  of  vast  materials  of  war 
in  the  arsenal  of  Turin  and  other  places.  He 
took  umbrage  in  1799  at  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  directory  for  the  prevention  of 
venality  among  the  generals,  and  tendered  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted.  He  was  soon 
reinstated  in  his  command,  but  being  detained 
in  Paris  by  his  marriage  with  Mle.  de  Montho- 
I&n,  he  reached  his  headqnartei-s  only  in  August 
to  take  the  place  of  Moreau.  Joubert,  in  order 
to  recover  the  ground  lost  during  his  absence 
(Alessandria  and  Mantua  having  surrendered 
in  July),  at  once  crossed  the  mountains  of 
Montferrat  with  20,000  men,  took  Acqui,  and 
effected  a  junction  with  the  remaius  of  the 
army  of  Naples  under  Ohampionnet,  when  his 
forces  mustered  about  40,000,  against  70,000 
Russians  and  Auatrians.  Before  he  had  time 
to  carry  out  hia  project  of  retiring  to  the  passes 
of  the  Apennines  to  await  additional  reen- 
forcements,  he  was  attacked  at  the  dawn  of 
Aug.  15  by  SuvarofE,  and,  esposing  himself  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  was  shot  while  encour- 
aging his  soldiers,  and  died  beg^ng  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp  to  make  the  Eussians  believe 
that  he  was  still  alive.  Jonbert's  death  was 
mourned  as  a  great  public  calamity.  Fort  La 
Malgue  at  ToiJouse  received  the  name  of  Fort 
Joubert,  and  monuments  in  his  honor  were 
erected  at  Bourg  and  in  the.  senate  building. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  if  he  had  lived, 
he  instead  of  Napoleon  would  have  been  called 
upon  by  the  directory  to  restore  order  in  Paris. 
JOVDPIffiE.  8ee  Joospoor. 
JOVFFBOY,  Th£«dore  Simon,  a  French  philoso- 

Iiher  of  the  eclectic  school,  bom  in  the  ham- 
et  of  Les  Pontets,  I)oubs,Julr  6,  1796,  died 
in  Paris,  Feb.  ^4,  1842,  After  attending  the 
college  of  Nozeroy,  he  was  confided  in  1807 
to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  an  ecclesiastic  and 
.professor  in  the  college  of  Pontarlier,  with 
whom  he  remained  four  years,  and  was  then 
transferred  to  the  college  of  Dijon.  Bollin 
was  the  first  author  in  whom  he  took  delight, 
and  history  continued  through  his  life  to  be  a 
constant  and  favorite  study.  He  had  already 
attempted  a  tragedy,  when  in  1814  he  was  se- 
lected as  a  brilliant  pupil  for  admission  into 
the  normal  school.  Theological  meditations 
had  led  him  to  the  highest  problems,  and  he 
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describes  himself  as  at  this  time  uncertain  about 
the  enigma  of  human  destiny,  yet  detesting  in- 
credulity, and  resolute  to  solve  the  question  by 
the  light  of  reason,  since  he  had  lost  that  of 
faith.  He  was  thus  in  a  condition  to  be  strongly 
impressed  by  the  youngest  of  hia  masters,  Vic- 
tor Cousin,  whose  eloquent  lectures  decisively 
directed  his  vocation  to  philosophy.  In  1817 
he  became  pupil-assistant  in  the  philosopbical 
department  of  the  normal  school,  at  the  same 
time  lecturing  in  the  Bourbon  college,  and  ful- 
filled both  tasks  till  his  health  obliged  him  to 
resign  the  latter  in  1820.  By  the  suppression 
of  the  normal  school  in  1822,  he  was  deprived 
of  public  employment  for  five  years,  and  in 
the  interval  he  delivered  a  private  course  of 
lectures,  attended  by  the  ^iite  of  the  young 
men  of  the  capital ;  published  philosophical 
articles  in  the  Olole  and  other  journals  and 
reviews,  one  of  which,  entitled  Comment  lei 
dogma  Jiniiient,  added  much  to  his  reputation ; 
translated  the  "Moral  Philosophy"  of  Dngsld 
Stewart  (Paris,  1826),  to  which  he  furnished 
an  elaborate  preface;  and  began  his  transla- 
tion of  the  complete  works  of  Thomas  Eeid  (.6 
vols.,  Paris,  i828-'S5),  to  which  he  added  sev- 
eral of  the  lectures  of  Eoyer-Oollard,  and  a 
preface  in  which  he  undertook  a  complete  ex- 
amination of  the  Scottish  philosophy.  In  1828 
he  was  made  assistant  professor  of  ancient  phi' 
losophy  in  the  faculty  of  letters  of  Paris,  and, 
interested  rather  in  philosophy  than  its  history, 
treated  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  in  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  first  "  Alcibiades  "  of  Plato ; 
and  in  1830  became  adjunct  professor  of  the 
history  of  modem  philosophy,  and  delivered 
hia  Cours  de  droit  naturel  (2  vols.,  1885 ;  vol. 
iii.,  edited  by  Damiron,  1843),  his  most  elo- 
quent work,  which  treats  at  once  of  ethics, 
psychology,  and  theodicy.  In  1831  he  was 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  in  1883 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy  in  the  coilfige  de  France,  and 
elected  to  the  academy  of  moral  and  political 
sciences.  In  1835  he  was  obhged  to  seek  a 
restoration  of  his  health  in  Italy,  and  on  his 
return  in  1838  resigned  his  professorship  to 
succeed  Laromigui^re  as  librarian  of  the  uni- 
versity. His  feeble  voice  and  calm  and  me- 
thodical mind  alike  unfitted  him  to  excel  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  though  from  his  abilities 
and  personal  cliaracfer  he  always  commanded 
attention.  In  1840  hewascalled  into  the  royal 
council  of  public  instruction,  and,  being  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  address  of  the  new 
mmistry,  maintdned  that  its  administration 
should  be  distinguished  by  some  broad  differ- 
ence from  that  which  bad  preceded  it.  Find- 
ing himself  in  a  minority,  his  disappointment 
had  a  fatal  influence  on  his  already  broken 
health.  His  principal  works  not  already  men- 
tioned are  the  Melanges  pMUsophiques  (1833), 
containing  28  essays,  moat  of  which  had  tie- 
fore  appeared  in  periodicals;  the  Nouteaux 
milartgm  philmophiques,  edited  by  Damiron 
(1842);   and  the  Cours  d'estMtique,  also  edited 
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by  Damiron  (1843),  Hia  Coura  de  droit  natu- 
rel  has  been  translated  into  English  under  the 
title  of  "  An  Introduction  to  Ethics,"  by  W.  II, 
Ohanning,  and  a  selection  from  his  essays  un- 
der that  of  "Philosophical  Miscellanies,"  by 
G,  Eipley,  in  Ripley's  "  Specimens  of  Foreign 
Literature"  (Boston,  1838-'40). 

JOUFFROT  D'ABBiIVS,  CUnde  Franfolg,  mer- 
quia  de,  a  French  nKwhacioian,  born  about 
ITol,  died  inParis  in  1833.  The  idea  of  steam- 
boats occurred  to  him  first  in  17T5,  on  occasion 
of  his  examining  a  fire  engine ;  but  ho  failed 
in  the  experiment  which  ho  made  with  a  small 
propeller  on  the  river  Doubs  in  the  summer 
of  17T6.  Other  experiments  in  1780  and  1783 
on  the  same  river  and  on  the  8a6ne  at  Lyons 
were  less  unsatisfactory,  though  far  from  suc- 
cessful ;  and  the  government,  after  referring 
the  matter  to  the  academy,  declined  (1784)  to 
grant  him  a  patent,  whereupon  he  went  to 
England,  He  did  not  return  to  France  until 
the  consulate,  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  Fulton.  In  1816  he  received  permission 
to  fonn  a  company,  and  the  count  of  Artois 
allowed  him  to  give  his  name  of  Oharles  Phi- 
lippe to  the  first  steamer,  which  was  launched 
on  the  Seine  Aug.  20,  But  the  enterprise,  as 
well  as  that  of  a  rival  company,  ended  dis- 
astrously, and  the  marquis  retired  after  the 
July  revolution  to  the  Invalides,  where  he  died 
of  the  cholera.  He  wrote  Mimoirm  «ur  lea 
ptmpes  d/ea  for  the  academy,  and  published  in 
1816  Les  Mteaunhd-napeur.  His  claim  to  the 
discovery  of  steam  navigation  was  acknowl- 
edged by  Arago,  and  in  1840  by  the  French 
academy;  and  Fulton  spoke  highly  of  his  in- 
vontion.— His  son  Aohillb,  marquis  de,  bom 
about  1700,  was  an  ardent  legitimist  politician 
and  writer,  but  after  the  revolution  of  1830 
devoted  himself  to  the  perfecting  of  steamboats, 
invented  an  unsuccessful  system  of  railway 
propulsion,  and  published  several  works  on 
history,  inventions,  &o. 

JOliJ:,  James  Prescoft,  an  English  natural 
philosopher,  bom  at  Salford,  Dec.  24, 1818,  At 
the  age  of  15  he  became  the  pupil  of  Dr.  John 
Dalton,  the  author  of  the  atomic  theory,  who 
trained  him  in  the  art  of  physical  esperimenta- 
tion  and  the  philosophy  of  chemistry,  and  taught 
him  mathematics.  His  first  scientific  paper 
was  upon  the  construction  of  electro-magnetic 
engines ;  but  on  account  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  wa7,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  rapid  decrease 
of  attraction  accompanying  increase  of  distance 
between  magnets,  he  soon  relinquished  the  de- 
sign of  producing  a  practical  motor.  In  1841 
he  gave  a  lecture  in  the  royal  Victoria  gallery 
at  Manchester  on  the  results  of  his  experiments 
on  a  new  class  of  magnetic  forces,  which  em- 
braced a  statement  of  what  had  been  done  by 
Jacobi  of  St.  Petersburg  and  himself  in  apply- 
ing magnelasm  as  a  motive  power.  Continu- 
ing the  investigation  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Scoresby,  Joule  arrived  at  the  result  that  a 
grain  of  coal  consumed  by  a  steam  engine  will 
raise  143  lbs.  one  foot  in  height,  while  a  grain 
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of  zinc  consumed  in  a  voltaic  battery  can  only 
raise,  theoretically,  a  weight  of  80  lbs.  through 
the  same  distance ;  and  that  the  cost  of  power 
by  electro-magnetism  is  about  25  times  great- 
ei'  than  that  of  steam.  His  communication  to 
the  royal  society  "  On  the  Change  of  Tempera- 
ture produced  by  the  Rarefaction  and  Conden- 
sation of  Air"  led  Prof.  Thomson  of  Glas- 
gow to  unite  with  him  in  investigating  the 
thenaal  effects  of  fluids  in  motion.  The  first 
of  the  series  of  papers  on  this  subject  was  read 
before  the  royal  society  in  June,  1853,  the  last 
in  June,  1862  ;  and  they  were  all  published 
in  the  "  Pliilosophical  Transactions."  He  also 
published,  in  connecldon  with  Dr.  L3-on  Play- 
fair,  an  account  of  investigations  into  the 
volumes  occupied  by  bodies  when  in  a  solid 
state,  and  when  dissolved  in  water;  a  subject 
having  many  important  relations  to  molecular 
physics.  His  invenlJTe  talent  was  early  dis- 
played in  the  construction  of  galvanometers,  the 
use  of  which  was  so  constancy  required  in  his 
electro-magnetic  investigations.  In  1863  he 
described  to  the  Manchester  society  anew  and 
sensitive  thermometer,  with  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  detect  heat  in  the  moon's  rays.  The 
principal  subject  to  which  he  has  devoted  him- 
self, however,  is  that  of  heat  in  its  relation  to 
mechanical  power.  His  labors  in  this  direc- 
tion commenced  about  the  year  1840,  when 
he  communicated  to  the  royfd  society  the  dis- 
covery of  a  principle  in  tiie  development  of 
heat  by  voltdc  action,  in  which  he  established 
certain  relations  between  heat  and  chemical 
affinity.  The  experiments  of  Count  Eumford 
in  1796-'8  had  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  calo- 
ric or  material  theory  of  heat,  and  had  very 
nearly  established  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat,  and  Prof.  Mayer  of  Heiibronn  had 
announced  his  belief  that  the  heat  evolved  in 
compressing  a  gas  was  exactly  equal  to  the 
compressing  force;  but  these  views  required, 
for  their  complete  establishment  the  demon- 
stration by  experiment  Placing  water  in  a 
vessel  made  for  the  purpose.  Joule  agitated  it 
by  paddles  driven  by  a  measured  force,  and  de- 
termined both  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by 
stirring  the  liquid,  and  the  amount  of  labor  ex- 
pended. He  also  measured  the  amount  of  heat 
produced  by  revolving  cast-iron  wheels  against 
one  another.  He  varied  the  experiments  by  for- 
cing water  through  capillary  tubes,  and  calcula- 
ting the  heat  generated  by  the  friction  produced. 
Ho  employed  other  liquids  in  place  of  water, 
such  as  oil  and  mercury,  and  although  he  found 
a  different  degree  of  sensible  heat  evolved  with 
the  same  force  expended  upon  different  fluids, 
still  he  found  that  it  was  exactly  in  the  inverse 
proportion  of  the  fluid's  specific  heat,  thns  add- 
ing another  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his 
opinions,  and  of  his  methods  of  experimenting. 
By  numerous  trials  he  found  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water 
one  degree  F,  in  temperature  is  precisely  com- 
petent to  raise  773  pounds  avoirdupois  one 
foot  in  height,  or  in  other  words,  is  equal  to 
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TT2  "foot  ponnds,"  which  is  the 
the  force  called  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
teat.  (See  Oobhel4tion  of  Fohobs.)  In  con- 
sideration of  those  important  labors,  the  Eum- 
f  ord  medal  of  the  royal  society  was  awarded  to 
him  in  1863,  and  in  18T0  he  received  the  Coplej 
medal.  His  contributions  to  scientific  peri- 
odicals and  other  pnhlications  have  been  nn- 
roorous  and  important.  He  was  elected  a  fel- 
low of  the  royal  sodety  in  1850;  has  reoeiyed 
the  degree  of  D.  0.  L.  from  Oxford,  and  of 
LL.  D.  from  Dublin  and  Edinburgh ;  is  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  institute  of  France ; 
and  was  president  of  the  British  association 
for  the  advancement  of  science  in  1873. 

JOVISPOKfii    See  Joonpooh, 

JOURDJK,  Antoine  Jitqaes  Lonls,  tt  French 
physician,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct  29,  1788,  died 
there,  J^n.  2, 1848.  He  was  asui^on  in  tho 
army  and  in  military  hospitals  till  1814,  and 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  Paris  in  1819.  He 
wrote  Traiii  eowplet  dea  maladies  venSriennes 
(2  vols.,  1836),  Pkarmaeopee  -universelle  (2 
vols.,  1828;  2d  ed.,  18i0),  and  SieUortnaire 
rauonne,  Hymologiqne,  tynonymiqtie  et  poly- 
glotte  de»  tertaea  imitis  dans  lea  sciences  (2  vols., 
1884).  He  translated  many  works  from  the 
German  (including  those  of  Hahnemann),  Eng- 
lish, Italian,  and  Latin. 

JOniDAN,  Jem  Bapflste,.  count,  a  French 
general,  horn  in  Limoges,  April  39,  1762,  died 
in  Paris,  Nov.  33,  1833.  He  enlisted  in  the 
army  when  scarcely  16  years  old,  served  five 
years  in  America  under  Count  d'Estaing,  and 
was  discharged  in  1784.  He  then  became  a 
merchant's  derk,  and  had  married  a  milliner 
and  adopted  her  business  when  the  revolution 
broke  out.  He  became  a  lieutenant  of  the  na- 
tional guards,  and  was  in  1791  elected  to  com- 
mand a  battalion  of  volunteers ;  he  joined  the 
army  of  the  north,  distinguished  himself  in 
Bel^um  under  Dumouriez,  was  appointed 
brigadier  general  in  1798,  and  four  months 
later  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  divi- 
sion. Wounded  at  the  battle  of  Hondschoote, 
he  had  scarcely  recovered  when  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  army  of  the  north.  He 
drove  the  imperial  troops  from  (heir  position 
at  Wattignies,  Oct.  16,  1793,  and  was  called  to 
Paris  to  consult  with  the  committee  of  public 
safety ;  bat  being  unexpectedly  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  he  retnmedto  his  ^opat  Dmoges. 
But  his  services  could  not  well  be  dispensed 
with,  and  on  April  15,  1794,  he  received  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  A  few 
days  later  he  was  transferred  to  that  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  with  which  he  won  (Ji 
36)  the  victory  of  Fleurus,  executed  several 
other  sQcoessf  nl  operations,  and  drove  the  Aus- 
trians  beyond  the  Rhine.  In  1795  he  displayed 
uncommon  talents  in  crossing  that  river.  In 
1796  he  advanced  into  Germany,  and  defeated 
Clerfayt  at  Altenkirchen ;  hut  being  subse- 
quentiy  worsted  near  WCrzburg  by  the  arch- 
duke Charles,  be  was  obliged  to  fall  back, 
and  refflgned  his  command.    In  1797  ho 
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elected  to  the  council  of  600,  where  he  pro- 
cured tho  adoption  of  the  law  of  military  con- 
scription. ■  He  was  president  of  that  body  in 
October,  1798,  when  he  resigned  his  ie^sla- 
tive  functions  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
army  on  the  Danube.  After  a  sliout  and  un- 
successful campaign,  he  retnmed  to  Paris,  was 
reelected  to  the  council  of  600,  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  plans  of  Bonaparte  for  the  sub- 
version of  the  directorial  government,  and  was 
one  of  the  members  excluded  from  the  corps 
Mgislatif  formed  after  the  18th  Bruraaire.  He 
nevertheless  was  sent  by  the  first  consul  on  a 
special  mission  to  Piedmont,  and  reconciled 
;hat  country  to  the  French  domination.  He 
was  appointed  marshal  of  (be  enlpire  and  grand 
eagle  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  1804,  but  re- 
ceived no  important  command,  and  lived  in 
comparative  inactivity  until  he  was  appointed 
in  1806  governor  of  Naples,  and  became  the 
principal  adviser  and  friend  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte. He  accompanied  Joseph  to  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  major  general  of  the  armies  of  his 
Catholic  majesty ;  but  he  had  as  such  neither 
authority  nor  influence,  and  was  not  answer- 
able for  the  reverses  of  the  French  armies  in 
the  Peninsula  from  1808  to  1818.  He  was 
treated  by  Napoleon  with  a  coldness  amounting 
to  disgrace.  In  1814,  having  assented  to  the 
deposition  of  Napoleon,  he  received  a  peerage 
from  Louis  XVllI.  He  joined  Napoleon  du- 
ring the  hundred  days,  but  on  his  defeat  at 
Waterloo  went  back  to  the  Bourbons,  was  cre- 
ated a  count,  then  governor  of  the  seventh 
military  division,  and  in  1819  peer  of  France. 
On  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  he  held  for  a 
few  days  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
was  appointed  by  Louis  Philippe  governor  of 
the  Invalides.    He  was  honest,  and  died  poor. 

JOIKIVILISII.    See  Newspapebs. 

JOHTEL,  Henri,  a  French  explorer,  born  in 
Kouon  about  1651.  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  gar- 
dener, served  in  the  army  from  an  early  age, 
and  in  1684  joined  La  Salle's  expedition  to  Qie 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  La  Salle  placed  Jou- 
tel  in  command  of  his  first  fort  in  Texas,  and 
also  of  the  lai-ger  one,  St.  Louis,  when  he  set 
out  in  November,  1685,  to  seek  the  river.  On 
the  last  expedition,  in  January,  1687,  Jontel 
accompanied  La  Salle,  and  was  in  charge  of 
tho  camp  when  the  latter  was  assassinated. 
Leaving  the  murderers,  he  set  out  with  La 
Salle's  brother  and  nephew  and  three  others, 
and  reached  Canada  by  way  of  the  Hlinois. 
Thence  he  returned  to  France  in  1688,  and 
retired  to  his  native  city.  In  1713  appeared 
at  Paris  his  Journal  hutoriqiie  du  dernier 
toyage  que  feu  M.  de  la  Sale  fit  dans  le  go\fe 
de  mexiqve,  edited  by  M.  de  Michel.  Charle- 
voix met  Joute!  at  Rouen  in  1733,  and  speaks 
highly  of  bim.  The  only  stain  on  him  is  his 
complicity  in  the  fraud  practised  by  Cavelier 
on  Tonty  in  the  Illinois  country. 

JODVEmrr,  Jean,  a  French  painter,  bom  in 
Rouen  about  1645,  died  in  Paris,  April  5, 
1T17,    He  belonged  to  a  fanuly  of  artists,  be- 
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came  known  in  1673  by  his  "Jesus  curing  tLe 
Paralytic,"  and  was  professor  anil  president  of 
tlie  aeailemy  of  painting.  In  1675  appeared 
his  masterpiece,  "Esther  hefore  Ahasnenis," 
comparing  favorably  with  the  works  of  Pous- 
sin  and  Lehrun.  Several  of  his  pictures  are  at 
Notre  Dame  and  in  the  Lonvre.  His  right 
hand  being  disabled  shortly  before  his  death, 
he  painted  with  his  left  hand  the  "  Magnificat " 
in  uie  choir  of  Notre  Dame. 

JODT,  Victor  Jost^b  £(ienHe  de,  a  French  au- 
thor, born  at  Jony,  near  Versailles,  probably 
in  1764,  died  in  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  Sept.  4, 
1846.  Having  enlisted  in  the  army  when  a 
boy,  he  went  to  South  America,  and  afterward 
to  India,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Tip- 
poo  Sahib.  He  participated  in  the  first  cam- 
paigns of  the  French  revolntiiin,  reached  the 
rank  of  major,  and  at  the  age  of  33  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  He  now  prodnced  several 
light  comedies,  and  in  1807  gained  considerable 
reputadon  by  La  iimtale,  a  lyric  poem,  set  to 
music  by  Spontini ;  this  performance  was  re- 
warded three  years  later  with  one  of  the  great 
decennial  prizes.  He  composed  the  libretti  for 
Spontini's  Femand  Gortet  (1807),  Catel's  Lea 
wiyadiret  (1810),  Oherabini's  Le»  amasKnes 
and.  Lea  Abeneerrages  (1813-'13),  and  Rossini's 
'Moiie  (1827)  and  Guillaume  Tell  (1839).  He 
also  attempted  tragedy.  His  Tippo-SaiJ>  was 
performed  in  1813 ;  Sylla,  for  which  Talma's 
acting,  and  especially  his  wonderful  reaem- 
hianoe  to  Napoleon,  secured  a  remarkable  suc- 
cess, in  1822;  BUUaire  in  18B5;  and  Julien 
dans  Us  Gaules  in  1827.  A  series  of  his  sketch- 
es was  collected  in  1812-14  under  the  title 
of  L'Hermite  de  la  ehaussee  d^Antin,  which 
was  compared  with  Addison's  "  Spectator." 
In  1815  he  became  a  member  of  the  French 
academy.  Under  the  restoration  he  took  an 
active  part  in  politics,  and  his  attacks  hronght 
the  wrath  of  the  government  upon  him  and  his 
friend  Jay;  both  were  incarcerated  (or  a  few 
months,  which  considerably  added  to  their 
populai'ity,  and  was  the  occasion  of  their  pub- 
lishing ies  liermiUa  en.  prison  (1823)  and  Les 
heTmites  en  liberU  (1824).  After  the  revolution 
of  July,  1880,  he  was  appoinf«d  librarian  at  the 
Ixjuvre  by  Louis  Philippe,  who  granted  him  also 
in  his  later  years  an  apartment  in  the  ch&teau 
of  St.  Germain.  He  published  his  own  (Eavrea 
computes  (27  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1823-'7). 

JOTELlUroS,  Caspar  Helehiw  de,  a  Spanish 
poet,  born  in  Gijon,  Jan.  5,  1744,  died  at  Vega, 
Nov.  37,  1811.  He  was  originally  destined  to 
the  church,  and  received  his  first  tonsure  at  the 
age  of  13.  But  after  having  studied  philoso- 
phy at  the  university  of  Oviedo,  his  friends 
in  Madrid  persuaded  him  to  change,  and  he 
was  appointed  a  magistrate  of  the  crimind 
court  of  Seville  in  October,  1767.  In  1774  he 
became  judge  of  the  same  court,  and  four  years 
later  alcalde  of  the  royal  honsehold  and  court 
at  Madrid.  The  friend  and  protector  of  Cabar- 
rus, he  shared  in  the  perseoulions  visited  upon, 
the  latter  by  Godoy.    Cabarros  was  cast  into 
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prison,  and  JovelJanos  banished  from  court, 
under  the  pretext  of  a  mission  to  explore  the 
province  of  Astorias,  and  report  upon  the  state 
of  its  natural  resources.  On  the  restoration 
of  Cabarrus  to  Godoy's  favor  Jovellanos  was 
recalled  (1797),  and  appointed  ambassador  to 
Russia ;  but  before  he  had  time  to  set  ont  he 
was  made  minister  of  justice.  But  Godoy  soon 
sent  him  once  more  to  Astnrias,  and  in  1801 
had  him  dragged  from  his  bed  by  night,  hur- 
ried to  Barcelona,  and  transported  to  Majorca, 
whence  he  did  not  return  unti!*after  the  down- 
fall of  Charles  IV.  in  1808.  He  rejected  a  port- 
folio tendered  him  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  but 
represented  his  native  province  in  the  first 
central  junta,  and  was  its  leading  spirit  in  the 
darkest  moments  of  his  country's  struggle  for 
existence,  "When  the  junta  was  dissolved,  on 
the  approach  of  the  French  troops,  he  succeed- 
ed in  reassembhng  the  dispersed  members,  and 
provaileduponthem  to  yield  their  power  to  the 
regency.  He  then  returned  to  Gijon,  whence 
upon  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  French 
in  1811  be  escaped  to  Vega.  Distinguished 
alike  as  a  patriot  and  a  scholar,  he  materially 
aided  Llorente  in  his  endeavors  for  the  intro- 
duction of  such  reforms  into  the  tribunal  of  the 
holy  office  as  should  insure  the  publicity  of  its 
proceedings,  and  strove  sedulously  for  the  re- 
form of  the  Spanish  drama.  His  complete 
works  (7  and  5  vols.,  Madrid),  with  a  biography 
prefixed,  comprise  lyrical  and  didactic  poems, 
epistles,  odes,  and  other  minor  compositions  in 
verse,  both  grave  and  gay ;  a  drama,  El  delin- 
cuente  Tiorvrado,  a  discourse  on  the  study  of  his- 
tory; a  paper  on  the  agrarian  law,  &c.  Jovel- 
lanos  was  versed  in  English  literature,  and 
translated  the  first  book  of  "  Paradise  Lost." — 
See  Memorias  para  la  vida  de  Jimellanoa,  by 
Cean-Bermudez  (12mo,  Madrid,  1814). 

JOVUN  (Flavihs  Claudius  Jovia^cs),  Ro- 
man emperor,  died  in  February,  864,  after  a 
reign  of  seven  months.  The  son  of  VaiTonia- 
nns,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  age,  he 
yas  captain  of  tlie  body  guards  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  and  participated  in  his  fatal  campaign 
against  the  Persians.  After  the  death  of  Ju- 
lian, he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions, 
and  declared  himself  a  Christian.  His  army 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  from 
which  his  first  care  was  to  extricate  it.  But 
Sapor,  the  Persian  monarch,  so  harassed  his 
march  with  repeated  attacks,  that  Jovian,  to 
save  his  army  from  destruction,  consented  to 
an  ignominious  peace,  which  restored  to  the 
Persians  several  possessions  formerly  wrested 
from  them  both  E.  and  W.  of  the  Tigris.  On 
reaching  the  Roman  territory,  the  emperor 
caused  an  edict  to  be  issued  which  abrogated 
Julian's  edicts  against  the  Christians,  and  re- 
stored the  supremacy  of  their  religion;  but  he 
would  not  permit  the  pagans  to  be  oppressed 
on  aecoont  of  their  belief.  On  the  way  tc 
Constantinople  he  arrived,  Feb.  16, 364,  at  Da- 
dastana,  an  obscure  village  of  Galatia,  where 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  the  next  morn- 
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ing;  whether  suffocated  by  the  charcoal  flre  in 
the  room,  or  overcome  by  intemperance,  or 
the  yietim  of  poison,  is  uncertain, 

JOTIDS,  FnlDS.    See  Giovio. 

JOncrr,  BenjamlD,  an  English'  clergyman 
and  critic,  horn  at  Camherwell  in  1817.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school,  elected 
scholar  of  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  in  1885,  and 
fellow  three  years  later.  He  became  tutor  in 
his  college  in  1843,  was  very  succeasfal  as  an 
educator,  and  was  appointed  regius  professor 
of  Greek  in  the  university  in  1855,  and  master 
of  Balliol  college  in  1870.  He  published  a 
"  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  ThessaJonians,  Galatians,  and  Romans" 
(2  vols.,  1855),  and  contributed  to  the  "  Essays 
and  Reviews  "  a  paper  "  On  the  Inspiration  of 
Soriptnre,"  His  principal  work  is  "The  Dia- 
logues of  Plato,  translated  into  English,  with 
Analyses  and  Introdnctions  "  (i  vols.,  1871). 

JOWF,  or  HJswf  (Arab,,  belly),  a  province  of 
the  saltanate  of  Jebei  Shomer,  Arabia,  between 
lat.  29°  and  80°  ¥,,  and  Ion.  39°  and  41°  E. ; 
area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  40,000.  It 
is  a  kind  of  oasis,  a  deep  oval  depresMon  in  the 
desert,  by  which  it  is  surrounded  as  if  by  hills, 
about  70  m.  long  by  10  or  12  broad.  The  prin- 
cipal,town,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  collection 
of  eight  Tillages,  once  distinct  hut  now  united. 
Sekaiah,  another  lat^  village,  lies  13  m.  H".  E. 
of  Jowf.  The  united  population  of  the  two 
towns  is  about  34,000.  The  climate  of  the  val- 
ley is  temperate  and  dry.  The  gardens  of  the 
Jowf  are  celebrated  in  that  part  of  the  East. 
The  date  palm  isthemainob^'ect  of  cultivation, 
hut  the  peach,  apricot,  flg,  and  grape  grow 
iusnriantly,  and  surpass  in  flavor  U»e  fruits  of 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Various  cereals,  legumi' 
nous  plants,  gourds,  melons,  &c.,  are  also  raised. 
The  gardens  are  irrigated  by  running  streams, 
instead  of  from  wells  and  cisterns,  as  in  the 
interior.  The  inhabitants  are  fine  specimens  of 
the  northern  Arab  type.  They  are  tall,  well 
proportioned,  and  of  dignified  carriage,  strong, 
active,  iong-lived,  brave,  hospitable,  and  intel- 
ligent. They  are  said  to  have  been  Christians 
before  their  forcible  conversion  to  Islamism. — 
The  Jowf  became  subject  to  the  WaLabee  mon- 
iUMjhy  near  the  close  of  tlie  last  century,  but  re- 
covered itp  independence  at  the  downfall  of  that 
power.  Civil  contentions  followed,  and  the 
Burroundintf  Bedouins  forced  it  into  a  tributary 
position.  This  continued  until  the  rise  of  the 
new  sultanate  of  Jebel  Shomer,  when  it  was 
subdued  and  made  a  province  of  that  govern- 
ment. Since  then  it  has  advanced  rapidly  in 
wealth  and  civilization. 

JOZE,  iDtoDlo,  a  Portuguese  dramatist,  bom 
in  Lisbon  early  in  the  18th  century,  burnt 
there,  Sept.  23,  1745.  His  comic  plays  were 
Very  popular,  especially  "Don  Quixote"  and 
"j^Csop."  Being  of  Jewish  descent,  he  was 
accused  of  Judfusm,  and  condemned  by  the 
inquisition  to  die  at  the  stake.  His  works  arc 
included  in  the  Theatro  comico  portuguez  (5 
vols.,  Lisbon,  1759-'63). 
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JFiB,  a  central  county  of  Utah;  area,  1,100 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,034.  It  is  situated  in 
a  mountdnous  region,  and  contains  the  sources 
of  streams  flowing  N.  to  Utah  lake  and  9.  W. 
to  Sevier  river  and  lake.  The  loftiest  peak  is 
Mt,  Nebo,  12,000  ft.  high.  Along  the  E.  bor- 
der is  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  Wasatch 
range.  Only  a  small  portion  is  suitable  for 
agriculture.  The  chief  ptctductions  in  1870 
were  23,965  bushels  of  wheat,  6,141  of  Indian 
corn,  2,009  of  oafs.  12,820  of  potatoes,  5,047 
lbs.  of  wool,  23,300  of  butter,  and  1,181  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  313  horses,  460  milch 
cows,  607  other  cattle,  and  2,908  sheep ;  I  flour 
mill,  2  saw  mills,  and  1  wool-carding  estab- 
lishment.    Capital,  Nephi. 

JEM,  Don.     See  Jons'  op  Afbthia. 

JVINES,  or  Joanes,  Vlmte,  a  Spanish  painter, 
born  at  Fuente  la  Higuera,  Valencia,  in  1523, 
died  at  BocMrent,  near  Alicante,  Dec  21,  1579. 
He  studied  la  Italy,  and  devoted  himself  to  re- 
lipous  subjects,  his  piety  leading  him  to  par- 
take of  the  commumon  as  a  preparation  for 
each  new  painting.  His  stndio  at  Valencia 
became  a  nucleus  of  art,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  most  renowned  Spanish  painters  of  his  day. 
The  churches  and  convents  of  Valencia  and 
other  parts  of  Spain  abound  with  his  works. 
His  masterpieces  are  the  "  Baptism  of  Christ" 
in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia,  and  six  pictures 
of  the  life  of  SL  Stephen  in  the  royal  palace 
of  Madrid.  The  finest  of  his  works  in  the 
Louvre  is  the  "Holy  Supper." 

JDiN  FERMNDEZ,  an  island  in  the  Sontli  Pa- 
cific ocean,  in  lat^  33°  38'  S.,  Ion.  78°  46'  W., 
about  420  m.  W.  of  Valparaiso,  belonging  to 
Chili.  It  is  of  iiTCgular  fonn,  about  12  m,  in 
length  from  E.  to  W.,  but  not  more  than  4  m. 
across  in  the  widest  part.  A  small  detached 
portion  at  the  S.  W.  end  is  called  Santa  Clara 
island.  About  92  m.  W.  lies  a  small  island 
caCed  Mas-S-Fuera  (further  off  shore),  Juan 
Fernandez  being  distinguished  as  Mas-a-Tierra 
(nearer  the  mainland).  Mas-A-Fuera  is  covered 
with  trees  and  well  provided  with  fresh  water ; 
hut  being  destitute  of  anchorage  or  landing 

5 lace,  it  is  seldom  virited,  and  very  little  known, 
uan  Fernandez  is,  like  most  of  the  isolated 
oceanic  islands,  of  volcanic  origin,  though  the 
original  shape  and  position  of  the  crater  are 
diflicnit  to  trace.  The  principal  material  in  its 
formation  is  a  stratified  tufa,  interspersed  with 
blocks  of  harder  volcanic  rocks,  such  as  vesic- 
ular lava  and  greenstone.  The  N.  E.  part  is 
high,  rising  to  3,000  ft.  in  the  mountain  called 
El  Yunque  (the  anvil).  The  headlands  form 
abrupt  cliffs  toward  the  sea,  and  are  separated 
by  narrow  valleys,  clothed  in  rich  vegetation, 
and  watered  by  small  streams  of  excellent  wa- 
ter. The  S.  W.  prolongation  of  the  island  is 
less  elevated,  forming  a  plateau  covered  with 
grass,  destitute  of  trees,  and  bordered  by  cliffs, 
A  few  other  parts  of  the  S.  shore  present  iha 
same  appearance.  The  island  is  very  pictu- 
resque, particularly  when  approached  from  the 
north.     The  mountains,  rising  rapidly  from 
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the  sea,  have  when,  seen  from  that  side  an  as- 
pect of  grandeur  which  they  lose  when  seen 
from  other  ilirectiona.  Notwithstanding  their 
eteepness,  which  renders  most  of  the  summits 
inaccessible,  they  are  wooded  to  the  top.  The 
only  anchorage  in  use  is  Cumberland  bay  in 
the  N.  E.  part ;  it  is  well  sheltered  from  the 
southerly  winds,  which  are  the  prevailing  ones 
in  snmraer.  Two  valleys  open  into  this  hay, 
and  at  theit  confluence  is  situated  the  settle- 
ment, consisting  of  a  few  Chilian  huts,  sur- 
mount^ by  the  remains  of  a  fort. — The  first 
settler  on  the  island  was  a  Spaniard,  after 
whom  it  is  named,  who  resided  here  with  his 
family,  but  afterward  went  to  live  on  the  new- 
ly conquered  mainland  of  Cliili.  Subsequent- 
ly the  island  was  for  a  long  time  a  debatable 
ground  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  bucca- 
neers, the  latter  finding  it  a  convenient  place 
to  refit  within  easy  distance  of  the  Spanish 
settlements.  To  that  period  may  be  attributed 
the  numerous  small  batteries  of  which  the  re- 
mdns  can  be  seen  in  Cumberland  bay,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  residents,  in  all  the  small  bays 
in  which  a  landing  might  have  been  attempted. 
At  one  time  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Chilian 
penal  aetdement.  To  the  labor  of  the  couviots 
are  doe  the  series  of  large  caves,  dug  in  the  side 
of  the  hill  above  the  anchorage,  now  being  rap- 
idly closed  up  by  the  ci-umbling  of  the  hillside. 
A  foot  path  over  the  Yunqne  range,  through 
a  pass  1,800  ft  high,  was  also  constructed  by 
them.  In  1872  only  a  dozen  Chilians  resided 
on  the  island,  cultivatii^  a  few  vegetables,  and 
raising  poultry  in  limited  quantities ;  but  they 
were  supplied  with  most  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  from  Valparaiso. — It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  were  any  native  land  mammals  on  the 
island  at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  Anson  in- 
deed speaks  of  having  seen  the  burrows  of  an 
animal  called  pardela  by  older  writei;s,  which 
he  thought  to  be  then  estinct.  Goats  were 
early  introduced,  perhaps  by  Juan  Fernandez 
himself.  They  multiplied  enormously,  and 
formed  the  chief  supply  of  the  buccaneers  who 
used  the  island  as  a  rendezvous.  The  viceroy 
of  Peru  caused  a  large  number  of  dogs  to  be 
landed,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  destroy 
the  goats  and  thus  deprive  the  buccaneers  of 
this  resource ;  but  the  steepness  of  the  sum- 
mits and  of  the  cliffs  preserved  many  of  those 
animals.  When  Anson  visited  the  island 
(1741)  the  dogs  were  still  numerous,  bnt  sub- 
asted  chiefly  on  yonng  seals.  At  present  they 
have  been  nearly  exterminated  by  the  set- 
tlers, and  the  goata  have  increased  again, 
though  mostly  confined  to  the  southei'n  slope 
of  the  island.  Horses  and  asses  roam  over  the 
island  va  a  half  wild  condition ;  homed  cattle 
and  a  few  sheep  are  kept  by  the  settlers,  but 
apparently  in  numbers  much  below  the  re- 
sources of  the  pasture  offered.  The  shores 
wore  formerly  frequented  by  lai^  numbers 
of  seals,  sea  lious,  and  sea  elephants.  The  last 
are  extinct,  as  on  the  neighboring  coas 
South  America,  and  the  first  have  be< 
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much  less  numerous.  A  tbrush-like  bird  and 
ne  or  two  of  smaller  size  are  found  in  the 
'oods.  A  fine  humming  bird  is  abundant 
b  a  considera1]le  elevation;  and  a  few  hawks 
may  occasionally  be  seen.  Most  of  these  birds 
are  peculiar  to  this  island.  Pigeons,  resem- 
bling the  European  i-ock  pigeon,  frequent  the 
cliffs  on  Cumberland  bay,  and  may  have  been 
introduced.  Few  sea  birds  are  seen  except  at 
the  breeding  season  on  some  of  the  islets  on 
the  8.  side.  No  reptiles  have  been  found  here. 
Fish  are  abundant,  and  are  dried  for  the  Chi- 
market,  to  which  are  also  sent  the  dried 
tdls  of  a  large  crawfish. — The  most  strikii^ 
parts  of  the  vegetation  are  a  myrt!e-like  tree, 
the  aromatic  wintersbark,  tree  ferns,  and  a 
lat^  variety  of  other  ferns.  A  remarkable 
palm,  peculiar  to  the  island,  but  very  limited 
in  numbers,  grows  oifly  on  a  few  inaccessible 
summits.  Apples,  plums,  apricots,  and  peaches 
were  planted  by  Anson,  and  have  become  plen- 
tiful. Fig  trees  grow  luiuriantly  near  the  set- 
tlement, where  also  turnips  and  ladishes  run 
wild  in  abundance.  A  species,  of  Gunn^a, 
with  enormous  leaves,  forms  a  beautiful  orna- 
ment, ovei^nging  the  small  streams  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys.  Strawberries  abound. 
The  pasture  lands  are  covered  with  a  species 
of  oat,  besides  other  grasses. — A  romantic  in- 
terest attaches  to  this  island  through  the  story 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  supposed  (though  prob- 
ably without  reason)  to  have  given  to  Pefoe 
the  idea  of  "Robinson  Crusoe."  (See  Defoe.) 
Selkirk,  a  Scotch  sailing  master  on  hoard  the 
ship  Cinque  Ports  of  Dampier's  squadron,  was 
left  on  this  island  at  his  own  request  (1704),  on 
account  of  differences  with  his  captain.  He  re- 
mained in  solitude  four  years  and  four  months, 
and  was  finally  taken  off  in  February,  1709, 
by  Capt.  Woodes  Rogers.  After  having  ex- 
hausted his  ammunition,  he  subsisted  by  running 
down  and  catching  goals.  Tradition  points  to 
a  cave  in  the  bay  next  west  to  Cumberland' 
bay  as  his  habitation.  The  summit  of  the  pass 
over  the  Yunqne  range  is  called  his  lookout, 
and  a  tablet  reciting  the  principal  points  of  his 
history  has  lately  been  placed  there  by  the 
ofiicers  of  the  British  ship  Topaz.  Previously 
to  Selkirk,  a  Mosquito  Indian  had  been  acci- 
dentally left  behind,  and  taken  away  again, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  by  Dampier. 

JtlN  ¥  SMTiCILU,  Jtrg*,  known  as  Don 
JoEGE  Jttan,  a  Spanish  explorer,  born  at  Ori- 
huela,  Valencia,  in  1712,  died  in  Cadiz,  June 
21,  1774.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1733  as 
commander  of  a  frail  polacca,  explored  a  gi-eat 
portion  of  the  American  coast,'  and  made  as- 
tronomical observations  which  on  his  return  to 
Madrid  led  to  his  election  to  the  academy. 
Philip  V.  appointed  him  vice  admiral,  and  ad- 
joinai  him  in  1735  to  UUoa's  expedition  to 
South  America  for  the  measurement  of  a  de- 
gree of  the  meridian  at  the  equator,  with  the 
assistance  of  La  Condamine  and  Bouguer  of 
the  French  academy.  In  1753  he  became  com- 
mander of  the  marine  guards  and  inspector  of 
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harbors,  and  promoted  the  efficiency  of  the 
Spanish  navy.  He  wrote  the  scientific  part  of 
Ulloa'a  Eelacion  of  the  expeditioii  to  South 
America  and  of  the  measurement  at  the  equa<. 
tor  (see  Ulloa,  Antonio  »e),  and  jointly  with 
him.  pnbhshed  a  historical  and  geographical 
dissertation  on  the  Spanish-Portuguese  me- 
ridian boundary  line  (Madrid,  1749;  French, 
Paris,  1776).  His  other  works  include  a  man- 
na! of  navigation  ^Madrid,  1757),  and  a  work 
relating  to  Uie  application  of  technology  to  ship 
building  (2  vols.,  Madrid,  176]-'77),  which  has 
been  translated  into  English  and  Preneh. 

JCIEEZ,  Benito  FaUo,  president  of  Mesico, 
born  in  tie  village  of  San  Pablo  Guetatao, 
near  lixtlan,  in  the  state  of  Oajaca,  Karoh  21, 
1806,  died  in  Merioo,  July  18,  1872.  When 
very  young  he  lost  his  parents,  who  were  In- 
dians in  humble  circumstances ;  and  at  the  age 
of  13,  when  he  was  still  nnable  to  speak  Span- 
ish, en  nncloistered  friar  of  Oajaca  took  him 
into  the  service  of  his  family,  and  gave  him 
his  first  education,  placing  him  afterward  at 
the  seminary  of  that  city.  Young  Juarez  soon 
abandoned  theology  for  the  law ;  and  having 
m^nat«d  with  honors  at  the  new  college  of 
Oajaca.  where  in  addition  to  bis  legal  studies 
he  held  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  from 
1829  to  1831,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1834,  In  1836  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  con- 
servatives; but  in  1842  he  became  chief  judge 
of  the  republic,  which  post  he  held  till  1846, 
when  a  partial  triumph  of  his  party  led  to  his 
appointment  as  secretary  of  the  state  govern- 
ment of  Oajaca  nnder  Gen.  Leon.  lie  was, 
however,  soon  obliged  to  give  up  this  office, 
and  he  acted  as  chief  justice  of  the  superior 
court  till  the  end  of  the  same  year.  When  the 
revolution  headed  by  Salas  triumphed  in  Au- 
gust, 1840,  the  state  of  Oajaca  resumed  its 
sovereignty,  and  established  a  junta,  vesting 
the  executive  power  in  a  triumvirate  composed 
of  Fernandez  del  Campo,  Arteaga,  and  Juarez. 
The  junta  immediately  after  its  organization 
restored  the  constitution  of  1824 ;  and  Ar- 
teaga was  elected  governor,  while  Juarez  was 
sent  as  deputy  to  the  general  constituent  con- 
gress of  1846,  where  he  gave  a  vigorous  sup- 
port to  the  policy  of  tiie  acting  president 
Farias  in  negotiating  a  loan  of  $14,000,000  on 
church  property,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
war  against  the  United  States.  Arteaga  hav- 
ing reigned  in  1847,  Juarez  was  elected  in  his 
stead,  and  reramned  governor  till  August,  1852. 
During  this  period  he  introduced  many  useful 
reforms,  and  raanag^ed  the  finances  so  well 
that,  after  over-paying  all  the  oontribntions 
to  the  national  government  and  liquidating  the 
state  debt,  he  left  on  retiring  a  surplus  of  JSO,- 
000  in  the  treasury.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
his  implacable  enemy  Santa  Anna,  on  seiring 
the  reins  of  government  soon  afterward,  was 
tiie  arrest  and  exile  of  Juarez,  who,  almost 
destitute  of  resources,  sojourned  two  years  in 
New  Orleans.  In  July,  1855,  he  returned  to 
ifesico  by  way  of  Panama,  and  landed  at  Aca- 
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pnlco,  where  ha  joined  Gen.  Alvarez,  then 
commanding  the  revolutionary  troops  against 
Santa  Anna.  Aivarez  was  proclaimed  presi- 
dent on  Oct.  4,  and  he  at  once  appointed  Juarez 
minister  of  justice  and  relipon.  Immediately 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  new  administra- 
tion, Juarez  proposed  a  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  the  special  clerical  and  military  courts,  un- 
der which  these  two  classes  had  long  enjoyed 
immunity  from  the  laws  of  the  nation.  The 
measure  received  the  ananimons  sanction  of 
the  constituent  congress.  When  Oomonfort 
succeeded  Alvarez  in  the  presidency  (Dec.  11, 
1855),  he  at  once  appointed  Juarez  governor  of 
Oajaca,  in  order  to  remove  lii")  from  the  cabinet. 
Juarez  was  received  with  joy  in  his  native 
state,  and  his  second  administration  was  marked 
by. still  more  happy  results  than  the  first.  He 
was  reelected  as  constitutional  governor  in 
September,  1857,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
general  elections  resulted  in  his  elevation  to 
the  post  of  president  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice,  which  in  Mexico  is  equivalent  to  the  vice 
presidency  of  the  nation.  In  October  Oomon- 
fort, in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  whole 
hberal  press,  created  him  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior. On  the  downfall  of  the  Oomonfort  ad-, 
ministration,  Juarez  repaired  to  Guanajuato, 
issued  a  manifesto,  formed  a  cabinet,  and,  in 
virtue  of  his  office  of  chief  justice,  was  recog- 
nized as  president  by  all  the  states  in  January, 
1868 ;  but,  nnable  to  oppose  the  reactionary 
forces,  he  was  obliged  to  transfer  his  govern- 
ment first  to  Guadalajara,  afterward  to  Colima, 
and  ultimately  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama and  New  Orleans  to  Vera  Cruz,  whore  he 
arrived  on  May  4.  In  April,  1859,  he  was  reo- 
•^nized  as  preadent  by  the  United  States,  On 
Jan.  11, 1861,  after  having  defeated  Miramon, 
he  entered  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing March  he  was  confirmed  in  the  presi- 
dential functions  by  a  general  election,  in  which 
Don  Miguel  Lerdo  de  Tejada  was  the  opposing 
candidate.  Three  important  acts  of  the  Juarez 
administration  deserve  special  mention:  the 
suppression  of  religious  orders,  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  church  property  (June,  1861),  and 
the  suspension  for  two  years  of  payments  on 
account  of  the  foreign  debt  and  of  all  national 
liabilities.  The  decree  for  this  last  measure, 
issued  by  congress,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Juarez,  July  17,  led  to  the  formation  of  an 
alliance  of  intervention  (London,  Oct.  31)  be- 
tween England,  France,  and  Spain,  and  th'e  in- 
vasion of  the  republic  by  the  allied  forces, 
which  reached  Vera  Crnz  on  Dee.  8.  Juarez, 
however,  promised  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  creditors,  and  in  consequence  England  and 
Spain  declined  to  commence  hostiMes,  and 
prepared  to  evacuate  the  country ;  but  France 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  active  measures, 
ostensibly  for  the  protection  of  the  French 
residents,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing an  empire  in  Mexico,  and  accordingly 
declared  war  against  Juarez  on  April  16,  1863., 
The  president,  after  the  capture  of  PuehJa  by 
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Gen.  Forey,  r^arding  the  defence  of  the 
capital  as  hopeless,  abandoned  it  oq  May  81, 

1863,  and  estahliahed  his  government  at  San 
Luis  Potoai  (June  10),  whence  ho  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  Monterey,  and  thence  to 
Chihuahua,  arriving  at  the  last  city  on  Oct,  12, 

1864.  Meantime  the  archduke  Maximilian  of 
Austria  had  assumed  the  functions  of  eniperpr 
at  the  capital.  Continued  reverses  of  Juarez's 
troops  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  with- 
draw as  far  north  as  El  Paso  del  Norte,  where 
he  fixed  his  government  on  Aug.  15,  1866. 
While  at  this  place,  his  term  of  office  having 
expired  (Nov.  SO),  Gen.  Gkmzalez  Ortega,  in 
virtue  of  his  position  as  president  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  justice,  asserted  his  right  to 
assume  the  executive  power;  but  Juarez,  fore- 
seeing the  disastrous  effects  that  a  change-of 
government  might  produce  at  such  a  juncture, 
declared  his  term  of  administration  extended 
mitil  peace  should  be  restored  and  new  con- 
stitutional elections  take  place.  To  avoid  the 
appearance  of  abandoning  the  national  soil,  he 
frequently  refused  invitations  of  the  American 
commander  of  Fort  Bliss  to  visit  him.  In 
June,  1866,  his  arms  obtained  a  first  decided 
success ;  and  continuing  victorious,  he  left  F! 
Paso  and  steadily  advanced  soothward,  tarrying 
for  brief  periods  at  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Zaea- 
teoas,  and  San  Luis  Potosl  (February,  1867), 
while  the  troops  under  Maximilian  were  con- 
centrated in  the  city  of  Querfitaro,  after  the 
reCmbarkation  for  France  of  the  forces  under 
Bazaine.  That  place  was  soon  invested  by 
the  Juarez  troops,  and  Maximilian  captured 
and  shot  (June  19).  On  July  16  Juarez  reen- 
tered the  capital  of  the  republic,  and  in  Octo- 
ber he  was  reelected  constitutional  president. 
The  five  succeeding  years  were  marted  by  a 
series  of  revolutions,  in  which  the  principal 
actors  were  Gen.  Porflrio  Diaz  (the  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  against  Juarez  in  18G7)  and  his 

5 artisans.  Peace  was  restored  in  1873 ;  and 
uarez,  who  had  been  reelected  in  1871,  seemed 
likely  to  enjoy  a  season  of  tranquillity;  but 
his  constitution,  naturally  strong,  had  gradu- 
ally given  way  under  the  trials  which  beset  his 
stormy  administration,  and  he  died  of  apopleSy. 
jriBXOS,  Donlnge,  a  Central  American  ec- 
clesiastic, died  about  1820.  He  was  synodal 
examiner  to  the  archbishop  of  Guatemala,  and 
wrote  Oojnpendio  de  la  MsUHa  de  la  cvadad 
de  ChiaUmala,  in  six  books  (Guatemala,  1800- 
'18).  It  embraces  accounts  of  Guatemda,  San 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica. 
JDBA  !•,  king  of  Numidia,  son  of  Hiempsal 
(who  had  been  restored  to  the  throne  by  Pom- 
pey),  died  by  his  own  hand  in  46  B.  0.  Juba 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  in  the  conflict  between  Ctesar  and 
Pompey  ho  sided  with  the  latter,  both  from 
enmity  to  Cfflsar,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled 
on  an  official  visit  to  Rome  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  and  from  friendship  for  the  man  to 
whom  his  Jpther  owed  hia  crown.  The  mo- 
ment Curio,  Osesar's  lieutenant,  lauded  in  Afri- 
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ca  (49),  Juba  hastened  to  the  succor  of  Atius 
Varus,  the  commander  of  Pompey's  forces. 
Vai-ns  had  already  been  defeated  under  the 
walls  of  Utica;  but  on  the  approach  of  Juba, 
Curio  retreated  and  assumed  a  strong  post 
near  the  sea.  He  was  drawn  from  hia  posi- 
tion by  a  stratagem,  and  overthrown,  him- 
self being  sltun,  and  his  army  almost  cut  to 
{ieces.  Juba  sullied  the  glory  of  this  victory 
y  cruelty,  causing  some  cohorts  of  cavalry 
who  had  snrrendei-ed  to  be  massacred.  He 
enjoyed  hia  kingdom  in  peace  till  46  B.  C, 
when  Ctesar  arrived  in  Africa  tu  crush  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Pompeian  faction.  Bocchus, 
king  of  Mauritania,  was  incited  to  invade  Ju- 
ba's  dominions,  and  a  Koman  force  was  sent 
to  cooperate  with  him.-  Juba  heard  of  their 
inroad  on  the  way  to  join  ScipiO,  the  Pom- 
peian commander,  and  turned  against  them, 
but  finally  went  to  Scipio's  aid.  The  rival 
hosts  encountered  at  Thapsus,  and  the  result 
proved  fatal  to  the  Numidian  and  his  allies. 
Juba,  fleeing  from  the  field,  wandered  about 
for  a  few  days  as  a  fugitive,  and  then  in  de- 
^mr  killed  himself.  After  his  death  his  king- 
dom was  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  of 
which  the  historian  Sallnstwas  the  first  gover- 
nor.— His  infant  son,  Jiiba  If,,  was  taken  to 
Rome  and  carefully  educated,  and  became  a 
favorite  of  Octavius,  who  in  30  B.  C.  restored 
him  to  his  father's  kingdom,  which  in  25  was 
exchanged  for  Mauritania  and  a  part  of  Gtetu- 
lia.  He  wrote  many  valuable  historical  and 
other  works,  all  of  which  are  lost.  lie  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  A.  D.  18, 

JtfBBDLPOEE,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  EriUsh 
territory  of  Saugor  and  Nerbudda,  at  the  base 
of  a  rocky  hill,  near  tlie  Nerbudda  river,  200 
m.  8.  W.  of  Allahabad,  and  capital  of  a  district 
of  6,337  so.  m.,  with  about  500,000  inhabitants. 
The  popnlation  of  the  town  is  not  stated,  but 
it  has  acquired  importange  as  a  station  on  the 
East  Indian  railway.  It  is  a  lai^e  and  flourish- 
ing place,  with  a  renowned  school  of  industry, 
establbhed  in  1850  in  place  of  the  former  col- 
lege. In  the  vicinity  are  many  remarkable 
geolo^cal  formations,  and  a  number  of  lakes 
and  tanks,'which  in  the  rainy  season  are  so 
swollen  as  to  make  the  place  inaccessible,  and 
to  strengthen  its  sti'ategical  position,  A  smaU 
English  force  defeated  here,  Deo.  19,  1817, 
5,000  Mahratta  troops  of  the  rajah  of  Nagpoi-e. 
The  town  has  an  English  garrison  and  a  political 
agent  subordinate  to  the  authorities  of  Saugor, 
JEBILEE,  a  festive  twelvemonth  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  celebrated  every  60th  year, 
and  inaugurated  by  the  blowing  of  trumpets 
{yobel.)  According  to  the  Mosdc  law  every 
7th  year  as  well  as  every  7th  day  was  observed 
as  a  period  of  rest.  To  avoid  Uie  difficulty  of 
supposing  two  successive  years  to  be  thas  ob- 
served, some  critics  have  endeavored  to  prove 
that  the  year  of  jubilee  was  the  49th  instead 
of  the  50th.  During  this  year  there  was  nei- 
ther sowing  nor  reaping,  all  depending  ^ike 
on  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  earth  and 
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the  suq)lu9  produce  of  the  preceding  years. 
Bondmen  of  Hebrew  descent  became  free,  and 
everyone  resumed  possession  of  bia  inberitance, 
howsoever  it  had  been  alienated.  Unlike  the 
aabbfttioal  year,  however,  the  jubilee  did  not 
annol  debts.  The  design  of  this  institution  was 
to  check  the  rise  of  any  great  inequality  of  so- 
cial condition,  and  to  prevent  the  rith  from 
oppressing  and  enslaving  the  poor  or  apprcpn 
ating  their  lands.  It  also  strengthened  the 
bonds  of  families,  and  bound  the  people  to 
their  country,  by  leading  them  to  cherish  an 
affection  for  estates  derived  from  their  ancestors 
and  to  be  transmitted  to  their  posterity  The 
jubiJee  did  not  continue  to  be  observed  ■jfter 
the  Babylonish  captivity.— In  the  middle  ages, 
the  term  was  applied  to  the  year  in  which  all 
who  visited,  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome 
for  a  certain  number  of  days  with  pious  offer- 
ings received  plenary  indulgence.  A  jubilee 
was  first  declared  hy  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in 
1300,  and  was  to  recur  in  every  100  years.  The 
lime  was  limited  by  Clement  VI.,  Urban  VI., 
and  Panl  II.  respectively,  to  50,  S8,  and  25  years, 
and  the  last  period  still  remains  the  ordinance 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  condition 
of  visiting  Rome  is  no  longer  in  force,  certain 
works  of  charity  or  devotion  being  substituted. 

J[n>Xi.     See  JuvEA. 

JDDIH  (Ileb.  YehvdahX  the  fourth  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob  by  Leah.  The  tribe  named  after 
hun  was  the  most  nnmerous  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  On  the  conquest  of  Palestine  it  re- 
ceived nil  the  land  bounded  by  Dan,  Benja- 
min, the  Dead  sea,  Idumtea,  Simeon,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  It  became  particularly  power- 
ful under  the  dynasty  of  David,  which  origi- 
nated in  one  of  its  towns,  Bethlehem,  and,  af- 
ter the  division  of  the  Hebrew  state  into  two 
kingdoms,  the  principal  member  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  southern,  named  from  it  the 
kingdom  of  Jndah.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  northern  kingdom,  Israel,  by  the  Assyri- 
ans, Jndali  became  the  common  name  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  in  general,  and  tlio  name  Jews 
(Heb.  Tehndiin,  Lat.  Jvd^)  is  derived  from 
it.  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the  nndivided 
Hebrew  state,  and  afterward  of  the  southern 
division,  was  situated  on  the  confines  of  Ju- 
dah  and  Benjamin.  The  monntain  of  Judah 
was  a  range  traversing  its  centre,  and  the  desert 
of  the  same  name  near  its  southern  boundary. 

JUDAH,  aumamed  Hakkabosh,  "the  Holy," 
a  celebrated  rabbi  of  the  2d  century,  of  the 
house  of  Gamaliel,  one  of  his  successors  as 
nan  (patriarch),  and  the  principal  author  of  the 
ifiabnah.  He  was  a  friend  of  one  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  whom  Eapoport,  the  most  com- 
petent critic  on  the  subject,  identifies  with 
Marcus  Aurelins. 

JUDIH,  surnamed  Hallevi,  "the  Levite," 
a  Spanish  rabbi  of  the  12th  century,  called  as 
an  Arabic  writer  Abul  Hassan.  He  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  physician,  philosopbical 
theologian,  and  poet,  in  the  last  capacity  being 
unsurpassed,  if  not  unequalled,  by  any  post- 
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Biblical  writer  in  Hebrew.  Shortly  before  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century  he  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  a  part  of  which 
ho  sings  in  glowing  strains  of  pious  devotion ; 
but  before  he  reached  the  holy  city  every 
trace  of  him  is  lost.  According  to  a  tradition, 
he  was  killed  by  a  Mussulman  before  entering 
its  gate  His  principal  work  is  the  Ewsari 
(  The  Khazar"),  a  vindication  of  the  truth 
and  eipoaition  of  the  principles  of  Judaism,  in 
fictitious  discourses  on  religion  between  a  king 
of  the  Khazars,  who  was  converted  to  that 
faith  about  four  centuries  before  the  time  of 
the  author,  and  a  rabbi.  It  was  translated 
from  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew  by  Judah  ben 
Tibbon,  into  Latin  by  Buxtorf,  and  also  into 
Spanish  and  German.  His  songs,  which  among 
others  contain  the  gems  of  Hebrew  liturgical 
poetry,  have  found  numerous  translators  and 
editors,  among  the  most  recent  of  whom  are 
Luzzato,  Sachs,  Dukes,  and  Geiger  {Der  Diman 
des  CuitiUera  Ahu^l-Eamin  Juda  ha-Levi,  Bres- 
lan,  1851).  Hia  elegy  on  Zion  was  translated 
into  German  by  Mendelssohn. 

JED18  iSClKIOT,  one  of  the  twelve  npostles, 
and  the  betrayer  of  Christ,  As  to  his  sur- 
name Iscariot  (Gr.  'IdKopuOnff),  there  ai'e  many 
theories ;  the  most  probable  is,  that  it  is  merely 
the  Greet  form  of  writing  the  Hebrew  isft 
Kericth,  "  man  of  Kerioth,"  a  town  of  Judah, 
He  was  the  son  of  Simon,  was  appointed  trea- 
surer of  the  apostles,  covenanted  with  the 
chief  priests  to  deliver  Jeens  up  to  them  for 
30  pieces  of  silver  (at  the  highest  computation 
about  $33,  but  in  comparative  value  probably 
eqnivalent  to  nearly  $500),  accomplisned  this 
purpose,  repented  when  he  saw  his  Lord  con- 
demned and  buffeted,  offered  to  restore  the 
money,  confessed  that  he  had  betrayed  inno- 
cent blood,  and  in  despair  committed  suicide 
by  hanging,  according  to  Matthew,  or  fell  and 
bnrst  asunder,  as  related  in  Acts  in  the  words 
of  Peter.  Some  intei'preters  suppose  that  the 
motive  of  hia  betrayal  was  to  oblige  Jeaua,  in 
self-defence,  to  announce  himself  as  the  ex- 
pected king  Messiah,  to  surmount  the  emer- 
gency by  his  miracnlons  powers,  and  to  open 
td  himself,  the  apostles,  and  the  Jewish  king- 
dom the  anticipated  career  of  aggrandizement. 
"The  difference,"  aays  Archb^op  Whateiy, 
"between  Iscariot  and  bis  fellow  apostles  was, 
that  though  they  all  had  the  same  espectations 
and  conjectures,  he  dared  to  act  on  his  conjec- 
tures, departing  from  the  plain  course  of  his 
known  duty  to  follow  the  calculations  of  his 
worldly  wisdom  and  the  schemes  of  his  worldly 
ambition."  See  Whately's  "Discourse  on  the 
Treason  of  Judas  Iscariot,"  in  his  "  Essays  on 
some  of  the  Dangers  to  Christian  Ftuth  "  (Lon- 
don, 1839).  That  he  was  simply  a  traitor  is 
the  impression  generally  made  by  the  narrative. 

JDDAS  JHlCCABXrS.  See  Hbbkews,  vol,  vili., 
p.  593. 

JDDIS  TEEE.  The  tradition  that  Judas 
hanged  himself  upon  a  species  of  cm-eis  (the 
oriental  name  for  the  tree)  has  kept  liis  name 
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attached  to  tie  three  or  four  species  comprised 
in  the  genus.  In  America  the  genus  ia  repre- 
sented by  0.  Canadentis,  wliich  also  bears  the 
popular  name  of  red-hud;  it  ia  a  small  tree, 
rareiy  exceeding  30  ft.,  found  from  New  York 
sonthward  and  Teatward,  especially  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  When  not  crowded  by  other 
trees  it  forms  a  rounded  head,  and  appears  at 
a  distance  somewhat  like  an  apple  tree ;  the 
leaves  are  round  heart-shaped,  of  a  bluish  green 
above,  with  a  grayish  green  on  the  nnder  sur- 
face; the  foliage  has  a  remarkably  clean  and 
healthy  appearance,  and  is  not  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  insects.  It  belongs  to  the  legumi- 
nma,  in  a  suborder  in  which  the  flowers  are 
not  perfectly  papilionaceous ;  the  flowers  are 
of  a  dark  peach-blossom  color,  and  are  pro- 
duced before  the  leaves  appear  in  small  umbel- 
like  clusters,  not  only  upon  the  wood  of  the 
previous  year,  hut  upon  branches  that  are  sev- 
eral years  old,  and  evennpon  the  trunk  itself; 
though  individually  smail,  the  flowers  are  in 
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such  profusion  as  to  quite  cover  the  tree,  which 
when  planted  for  ornament  should  be  set 
against  a  background  of  evergreens,  to  show 
to  the  beat  advantage;  the  fruit  is  a  flattened 
pod  with  numerous  seeds.  The  wood  is  hard 
and  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish.  Upon 
the  continent  the  flowers  of  the  European 
species  are  nsed  in  salada,  and  fried  in  butter 
as' fritters,  and  the  flower  buds  are  pickled  in 
vinegar;  it  is  said  that  the  French  settlers  in 
this  country  make  a  similar  use  of  the  flowers 
of  our  species,  which  have  a  pleaaantly  acid 
tasf».  This  is  one  of  the  native  trees  which 
have  received  too  little  attention  from  planters, 
as  it  is  pleasing  at  all  times,  and  highly  orna- 
mental in  early  spring. — The  European  Judas 
tree,  0.  iiliquattrvm,  has  less  pointed  leaves 
and  darker  flowers  than  ours,  and  is  also  less 
hardy.  One  of  the  most  valuable  hardy  orna- 
mental shmbs  of  recent  introduction  is  called 
in  the  nurseries  C.  Japonica,  but  is  probably 
variety  of  O.  Ghinenm,  and  ia  known  as  th 
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Japan  Judas  tree.  It  Is  of  slow  growtli,  but 
blooms  profusely  when  only  a  foot  or  two 
~ '_' ,  and  has  darker-colored  flowers  than  the 
others.    All  the  species  grow  from  seeds. 

JDDD,  SyWestei,  an  American  author,  bora 
.  Westhampton,  Mass.,  July  2S,  1818,  died  in 
Augnsta,  Me.,  Jan.  20,  1853.  He  graduated  at 
Yaie  college  in  1836,  subaeipientiy  embraced 
the  Unitarian  creed,  studied  theology  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  orddned  pastor  of  the  East 
parish  in  Augusta,  Me._,  in  1840.  In  1843  he 
began  the  work  on  which  his  literary  reputa- 
tion chiefly  rests,  "  Margaret,  a  Tale  of  the  Real 
and  Ideal,"  ifec.  (12mo,  Boston,  1845),  which 
has  been  illustrated  by  a  series  of  outline  draw- 
ings by  Darley  (New  York,  1856).  In  1850 
he  published  "  Philo,  an  Evangeliad,"  a  didac- 
tic poem  in  blank  verae,  and  in  the  same  year 
"  Richard  Edney,"  a  romance.  An  old  Indian 
tradition  suggested  to  him  a  dramatic  poem  in 
five  acts,  "The  White  Hills,  an  American 
Tragedy."  A  volume  entitled  "The  Church, 
in  a  Series  of  Discourses,"  waa  published  post- 
humoualy  in  1864;  and  his  "Life,"  by  Mrs, 
Arethusa  Hall,  appeared  in  the  same  year. 

JFDE  (Gi".  'lolnSoc),  Sllnt,  surnamed  Thad- 
DBUs,  or  Lebbeus,  one  of  the  apostles,  a  rela- 
tive of  Jesus,  probably  a  son  of  Alpheua  and  a 
brother  of  James  the  Less.  No  circumstances 
of  his  life  are  related.  According  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  West,  he  preached  and  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Persia.  According  to  eastern 
traditions,  he  labored  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and 
Palestine,  and  died  in  Edessa ;  or,  according 
to  others,  visited  Assyria  also,  and  died  in 
Phomioia.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  west- 
em  church  on  Oct.  8.  The  tradition  of  the 
church  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  of  Jnde,  one  of  the  canonical  books  of 
the  New  TestMnent;  but  some  recent  critics 
believe  the  apostle  Jude  Thaddeua  to  be  differ- 
ent from  Judo  the  brother  of  the  Lord  and  of 
James  the  Less,  and  the  latter  Jnde  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  epiatle.  The  gennine- 
nesa  of  the  epistle  was  disputed  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Jerome,  chiefly  becauae  it  eitea  the 
two  apocryphal  books  of  "Enoch"  and  the 
"  Assumption  of  Moses."  Moat  critics,  how- 
ever, have  maintained  it.  It  is  written  with 
vehemence.and  fervor,  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  converted  Jews  in  Asia  Minor  and 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  contends  against 
Gnostic,  Nicolaitan,  and  other  dangerous  doc- 
trines. Commentaries  on  the  epistle  have  been 
written  by  Scharling  (1841),  Rampf  (1854), 
Gardiner  (Boston,  1856),  Huther  (2d  ed.,  1859), 
Wieanger  (1862),  and  Schott  (1863). 

JUDEA,  or  Jadtea,  a  name  variously  used  in 
ancient  geography  to  designate  the  whole  of 
Palestine  or  the  land  of  the  Jews,  especially 
during  the  period  between  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity and  the  last  wara  of  the  Jewa;  the 
southern  kingdom  of  the  Hebrews,  or  that  of 
Judah,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel;  or  the  southern  division  of 
Palestine  V.  of  the  Jordan  in  the  time  of  the 
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Asmoneans  and  Romans,  between  Samaria  on 
the  north,  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  sea  on 
the  east,  Idnmtea  and  the  desert  on  the  south, 
Egypt  on  the  southwest,  and  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west.  The  limits  of  Judea  in  each  of 
these  acceptations  were  continually  varying. 
(See  Palestine,  and  Hebrews.) 

JUDGES,  Boek  D^  one  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  narrating  the  deeds  "of 
the  thirteen  judges  of  Israel  from  Othniel  to 
Samson,  It  is  a  fragmentary  rather  than  a 
complete  and  connected  history,  the  fnllest  ac- 
counts being  given  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
Gideon,  Jephtiah,  and  Samson.  It  begins 
with  showing  that  the  calamities  sufEered  by 
the  Hebrews  after  the  death  of  Joshua  were 
due  to  their  apostasy  from  Jehovah.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  many  that  the  first  16  and  the  remain- 
ing 5  chapters  are  by  different  authors.  The 
first  portion,  believed  by  some  to  have  been 
written  before  the  time  of  David,  is  ascribed 


basis  of  ancient  documents  at  a  late  period. 
According  to  Berthean  (Sehenkel's  BtielUskon, 
art  Siehter,  Leipsic,  1873),  the  compiler  was 
Ezra.  The  same  writer  also  regards  it  as  prob- 
able that  the  book  of  Ruth  originally  formed 
a  portion  of  the  book  of  Judges.  Among  the 
most  important  commentators  on  the  book  are 
Le  Clerc,  Eosenmiiller,  Maurer,  Stnder,  Bnsb, 
Bertheau,  Keil  (1883),  and  Bachmann  (1868), 
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JDIKiUEItT,  in  law,  a  solemn  determination  of 
a  question;  declared  byaeonrt  of  record.  The 
language  nsed  in  a  judgment  is,  that  "  it  is 
considered  by  the  court,"  &c.,  the  theory  be- 
ing that  the  function  of  the  court  is  not  to  give 
its  own  decision,  but  to  ascertain  and  pronounce 
the  decision  of  the  law.  To  give  validity  and 
fnll  force  to  a  judgment,  the  court  which  renders 
it  must  have  competent  jurisdiction  over  the 
case ;  that  is,  it  must  be  authorized  by  law  to 
entertain  and  determine  the  question  which  it 
decides,  and  the  parties,  or,  in  case  of  proceed- 
ings in  rem,  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit 
.must,  by  process  or  some  substitute  there- 
for, have  been  brought  within  the  authority  of 
the  court.  When  these  circumstances  concur, 
merely  irregular  action  of  the  court  or  its 
officers  will  not  invalidate  its  judgments.  A 
judgment  may  be  arrested  and  avoided,  if, 
witWn  the  time  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the 
conrti,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  intrinsic 
defects  appearing  of  record,  which  are  of  suf- 
ficient importance.  For,  the  judgment  being 
founded  upon  the  record,  it  cannot  stand  if  the 
party  against  whom  it  is  rendered  can  show  that 
the  record  is  inconsistent  with  it  or  insufficient 
for  it.  The  more  common  instances  of  this 
are  where  there  is  an  irreconcilable  contrariety 
between  parts  of  the  record ;  as,  for  example, 
where  the  judgment  is  founded  upon  a  verdict 
which  is  essentially  different  from  the  plead- 
ings at  issue. — Judgments  are  of  many  kinds, 
for  the  reason  that  they  must  conform  to  the 


pleadings  and  issue.  They  are  usually  classed 
as  judgments  upon  demurrer,  on  a  verdict,  on 
confession,  on  default,  or  on  nonsuit.  (See 
Pleadibg.)  a  judgment  is  also  interlocutory 
or  final;  and  the  best  definition  of  an  inter- 
locutory judgment  is  to  say  that  it  is  any  judg- 
ment which  is  not  final,  or  which  does  not  en- 
tirely dispose  of  the  whole  question,  A  judg- 
ment that  is  final  and  valid  is  the  highest  as- 
surance known  to  the  law.  Snchjiidgments 
were  formerly  extensively  nsed  in  England  to 
operate"  as  conveyances  of  land ;  the  party  to 
whom  the  land  was  to  be  transferred  com- 
mencing an  action  for  it  against  the  party  who 
was  to  transfer  it,  and  this  being  concluded  by 
a  judgment  that  the  land  in  question  belongs 
to  the  plaintiff. — From  the  high  and  solemn 
nature  of  a  judgment,  the  doctrine  of  merger 
was  applied  to  it.  If  one  sues  another  on  his 
promise,  or  indebtedness  of  any  kind,  or  for 
wrong  of  any  kind,  and  recovers  judpnent,  it 
is  a  technical  rule  of  law  that  the  original  cause 
of  action  merges  or  is  lost  in  the  judgment. 
So,  too,  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be  well 
established  that  if  one  brought  an  action 
against  another  for  depriving  him  unlawfully 
of  his  property,  and  recovered  a  judgment  for 
damages,  this  judgment  v^ted  in  the  defendant 
a  right  or  title  to  the  property,  although  the 
damages  were  never  paid  nor  the  judgment 
satisfied  in  any  way.  There  are  writers  who 
hold,  however,  that  the  title  does  not  pass  until 
execution  is  taken  out,  and  still  others  of  high 
authority  that  satisfaction  of  the  judgment  is 
essential;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  better  doc- 
trine.— There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  record  may  be  made  the 
foundation  of  a  suit.  If  it  be  the  judgment  of  a 
competent  court  in  the  same  state,  it  proves 
itself ;  and  no  defence  can  be  made  which  does 
not  distinctly  impeach  jt  for  fraud,  or  for  want 
of  jurisdiction.  If  it  be  the  judgment  of  a 
court  of  another  of  the  United  States,  it  falls 
within  that  clause  in  the  federal  constitution 
which  provides  that  "fnll  faith  and  credit 
shall  be  pven  in  each  state  to  the  pubUc  acts, 
records,  and  judicial  proceedings  in  every  oth- 
er state,"  and  authorizes  congress  to  provide 
the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  proved. 
Congress,  by  an  act  passed  May  29, 1790,  made 
this  provision.  Under  this  it  is  held  that  a 
judgment  has  the  same  conclusive  nature  in 
another  state  that  it  has  in  the  state  in  which 
it  was  rendered.  The  question  how  far  a  for- 
eign judgment,  proprio  Tiffore,  has  force  and 
validity,  has  been,  discussed  in  many  cases, 
with  some  diversity  in  the  conclusions,  On 
one  extreme  stand  those  who  would  make  it  a 
mere  prima  fade  evidence,  open  to  rebutter  by 
any  evidence  tending  to  show  that  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  rendered.  Where  this  doctrine  is 
held,  it  is  plain  that  the  whole  case  may  be 
tried  over  again  in  the  action  on  the  judgment, 
with  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  party  who 
would  set  it  aside.  Against  this  are  those  who 
hold  the  opposite  extreme,  that  a  foreign  jndg- 
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ment  is  as  conclusive  as  a  home  jin3gment. 
The  law  on  this  subject  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England  may  now  be  considered 
as  resting  on  a  medium  ground.  First,  it  is 
certain  that  no  sovereign  state  is  hound  to  exe- 
cute a  judgment  or  decree  of  any  foreign  state. 
Neit,  a  foreign  judgment  is  valid  and  conclu- 
sive, provided :  1,  that  the  court  rendering 
the  judgment  had  full  jurisdiction  of  the  caae ; 
2,  that  the  case  was  properly  brought  before 
that  court  and  properly  tried;  8,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  unquestionable  law  of  the  case 
which  forbids  or  contradicts  the  judgment; 
and  4,  that  it  was  not  obtained  by  fraud,  de- 
ception, or  oppression.  The  civilians  of  the 
continent  of  Europe'  generally  maintain  the 
absolnte  validity  of  a  foreign  judgment.  But 
the  courts  of  France  have  never  yet  recognized 
the  validity  of  a  foreign  jndgment,  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  is  now  admitted  in  England 
and  the  United  States ;  although  the  recent  ad- 
judications of  that  country  indicat*  a  much 
nearer  approach  than  formerly  to  what  may 
be  called  the  English  view  of  "the  comity  of 
nations"  in  this  respect. — Not  only  may  a 
judgment  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  suit, 
but  a  former  judgment  may  be  relied  upon  as 
a  defence  against  a  suit  which  would  rdse  the 
same  question  anew.  This  ancient  and  impor- 
tant rule  is  never  denied  in  its  general  form ; 
and  it  rests  upon  the  obvious  principle  that 
there  must  be,  at  some  time  and  by  some 
means,  an  end  of  litigation.  Therefore,  if  a 
question  he  once  tried  by  a  proper  triljnnal, 
and  in  a  proper  way,  and  solemnly  decided,  it 
ia  deoided  for  all  time,  and  cannot  again  be 
brought  np  for  consideration.  In  other  words, 
a  judgment  rendered  is  conclusive  upon  the 
merits  of  a  question;  and  this  rule  is  now  ap- 
plied, with  the  qualifications  above  stated,  to  a 
foreign  judgment.— -For  the  lien  on  the  real  es- 
tate of  the  judgment  debtor  created  by  the 
judgment,  see  Lien. 

JUDENBICU,  a  village  of  Saxc-Meiningen, 
Germany,  on  the  S,  E.  ridge  of  the  Thuringian 
Torest,  near  the  former  boundary  line  of  Thu- 
ringia  and  Franconia,  and  formerly  celebrated 
as  a  great  foens  of  trade  between  N,  and  S. 
Germany  and  of  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg 
merchants.  Luther  was  here  in  1530,  and  the 
.tavern  {WiHhaham  iUT  East)  where  he  re- 
dded, a  decayed  old  building,  was  about  to  be 
sold  and  pulled  down  in  1873,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Fleischmann,  a  merchant  of 
the  neighboring  town  of  Sonnenherg,  who  put 
it  up  in  18T4  on  the  SchOntierg,  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  was  when  Luther  in- 
habited it. 

JDDITU,  daughter  of  Merari  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  widow  of  Manasseh,  celebrated  for 
her  deliverance  of  hef  native  city  Bethulia 
when  besieged  by  the  Assyrian  general  Holo- 
fernes.  Mourning  the  death  of  her  husband 
during  the  si^e  of  the  town,  and  noted  for 
her  beauty,  she  went  forth  in  rich  attire  to  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  played  a  treacherous  part, 
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attracted  Holofemes  by  lier  charms,  and  on 
the  third  day,  when  she  was  alone  with  him  in 
his  tent,  and  he  was  intoxicated,  struck  off 
his  head  with  a  falchion,  and  bore  it  into  Be- 
thuha.  In  the  morning  the  Israelites  attack- 
ed and  discomfited  the  Assynana,  who  were 
panic-sti'uck  at  the  loss  of  their  general.  She 
lived  to  the  age  of  105  years,  and  the  Jews 
are  said  to  have  instituted  an  annual  festival 
in  honor  of  the  victory.  Tlie  history  is  con- 
tained in  the  apocryphal  book  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament which  bears  her  name.  Oalmet  sup- 
posed the  narrative  to  be  a  parable  and  not  a 
real  history,  an  opinion  which  is  now  general- 
ly shared  by  critics.  Aceoi-ding  to  Hilgenfeld, 
Lipsius,  and  others,  the  events  described  in  the 
book  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees ; 
and  by  Nebuchadnezzar  we  must  understand 
Antiochus  Epiphancs,  and  by  Holofemes  Ni- 
canor.  They  suppose  the  book  to  have  been 
written  about  144  B.  C.  According  to  Volk- 
mar,  Hitzig,  and  others,  it  was  not  composed 
until  about  A.  D.  118,  an3  the  principal  per- 
sons described  in  it  arc  the  emperor  Trajan  and 
his  general  Lusins  Quietus.  The  book  appears 
to  have  been  oripnally  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  the  Greek  translation  to  have  been  the 
source  from  which  the  somewhat  different 
Latin  version  was  derived. 

JDDITH,  Hlle.  (JnuB  Bernat),  a  French  ac- 
tress of  Jewish  parent^e,  born  in  Paris,  Jan. 
29,  1827.  She  is  a  remot*  relation  of  Rachel 
F^lix,  and  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  in  1842.  From  1844  to  1846  she  played 
at  the  Variitfis  theatre,  her  oriental  teauty  and 
fine  voice  contributing  to  her  snoeess,  and  sub- 
sequentiy  at  the  Thfifitre  Fransais,  of  the  soci- 
ety of  which  she  became  a  member  in  1852. 
In  1859  shemarriedM.Bernard-Derosne,  whom 
she  assisted  in  translations  from  the  English. 
She  afterward  left  the  Theatre  Fran?ws  and 

Serformed  at  the  Gaiety  and  other  theatres.  ' 
he  excels  as  Charlotte  Corday  and  as  Eosine 
in  the  BarbieT  de  Siville,  and  unites  trapcal 
pbwer  with  sprightliness, 

JEDSON'.  I.  Adonlram,  an  American  mis- 
sionary, born  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1788, 
died  at  sea,  April  12,  1850.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev,  Adoniram  Judson,  a  Congrega- 
tional clergyman,  and  descended  from  William 
Judson,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1634. 
He  graduated  at  Brown  university  in  180T, 
opened  a  private  school  in  Plymouth,  Mass., 
and  published  "Elements  of  English  Gram- 
mar" (1808)  and  "Toung  Ladies' Arithmetic" 
(1809).  His  previously  skeptical  views  having 
yielded  to  an  examination  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  he  entered  the  second  class  at 
Andover  theological  seminary,  not  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  ministry,  but  as  an  inquirer  after 
truth,  and  completed  the  course  in  1810.  The 
reading  in  1809  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  celebrated 
sermon  entitled  "The  Star  in  the  East"  led 
him  to  devote  himself  to  the  missionary  enter- 
prise. Several  of  his  fellow  students  con- 
curred in  his  views,  and  a  formal  application 
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for  coDBsel  and  encouragement,  addressed  by 
Adonirani  Judson,  jr.,  Samuel  Nott,  jr.,  Sam- 
uel J.  Mills,  and  Samuel  Newell,  to  tlie  general 
Congi'egational  association  of  Massachusetts, 
became  the  incipient  st«p  toward  the  (onna- 
tion  of  the  American  board  of  commissioners 
for  foreign  missions.  Impatient  at  the  slow 
prc^ess  of  the  American  movement,  he  em- 
barked for  England,  under  inyitation,  to  con- 
sult with  the  directors  of  the  London  mis- 
sionary society  inregard  to  the  practicability  of 
coSperation  with  that  society  by  the  newly 
formed  American  board.  The  vessel  in  which 
he  emliarlied  was  captured  by  a  French  priva- 
teer, and  the  young  missionary  soon  found 
himself  in  a  prison  in  Bayonne.  Eeleased  on 
parole,  he  reembarked  for  England,  where  ho 
arrived  in  May,  1811,  and  was  offered  for  him- 
self and  his  associates  appointments  and  sup- 
port from  the  London  society,  but  the  plan  of 
cooperation  was  declined  as  unadvisable.  He 
returned  to  New  York  in  August,  and  in  Sep- 
tember was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  board  at  Worcester.  Here  his  elo- 
quent importunity,  imited  with  tliat  of  one  of 
his  colleagues,  triumphed  over  the  continued 
tendency  to  delay,  and  Judson,  Newell,  and 
Nott,  with  Gordon  Hail,  weve  appoint^  by 
the  board  its  missionaries  to  the  Burman  em- 
pire, Luther  Rice  was  subsequently  added  to 
their  number,  and  the  five  young  men  were 
ordained  at  Salem,  Pab.  a,  1812.  Mr.  Judson's 
marriage  with  Miss  Ann  Hasseltine  had  oc- 
curred the  day  previous  to  his  ordination,  and 
on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  they,  with 
Samuel  and  Harriet  Newell,  embarked  from 
Salem  for  Calcutta.  At  this  place,  and  at 
Madras,  they  were  subjected  for  a  full  year  to 
much  annoyance  by  the  East  India  company's 
regulations.  Finally  they  found  refuge  in 
flight  to  Rangoon,  in  the  Barman  empire,  tic 
place  o{  their  original  destination,  where  they 
arrived  in  July,  1818.  Meanwhile  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jodson  had  adopted  the  views  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination,  and  having  been  baptized 
by  Dr.  Carey,  English  Baptist  missionary  at 
gerampore,  had  surrendered  their  connection 
witli  the  American  board,  Mr.  Rice,  arriving 
at  Calcutta  by  another  vessel,  had  on  his  voyage 
pursued  dmijar  studies  with  similar  results, 
and  had  returned  to  America  to  enlist  the  Bap- 
tists oE.  the  United  States  in  the  support  of 
foreign  missions.  In  April,  1814,  the  Baptist 
general  convention,  called  since  1845  the  Ame- 
rican Baptist  missionary  union,  was  formed  at 
Philadelphia,  and  immediately  appointed  Mr, 
and  Mrs,  Judson  its  missionaries.  EsUblished 
in  Rangoon,  the  field  left  to  them  by  the  clo- 
sing of  the  English  Baptist  mission,  they  ap- 
plied themselves  with  great  zeal  to  tie  aequisi. 
tion  of  the  language,  without  grammar  or  dic- 
tionary, or  teachers  who  could  speak  English. 
Mrs,  Judson  first  attdned  the  power  to  con- 
verse; Mr.  Judson's  iabits  of  thorough  philo- 
logical inquiry  rendered  his  progress  less  rapid, 
but  made  his  mastery  of  the  language  equfd  to 
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that  of  native  scholars.  In  three  or  four  years 
he  published  a  "Summary  of  the  Christian 
Religion,"  a  catechism,  and  a  translation  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  In  March,  1817,  an  in- 
telligent Burman,  accompanied  liy  his  servant, 
presented  himself  to  Mr,  Judson  as  an  inquirer ; 
in  April,  1819,  the  first  ^ayat  (an  edifice  which 
is  both  a  caravansary  and  a  place  for  public 
meetings)  was  opened  for  Christian  worship ; 
and  on  June  27  in  the  same  year  the  first  na- 
tive convert  was  baptized.  At  the  close  of  tlie 
year  1820  the  number  of  baptized  converts 
was  10.  Meanwhile  the  mission  had  been  re- 
enforced  by  the  arrival  of  additional  mission- 
arieSj  and  the  impression  which  it  was  makii^ 
had  in  1819  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  new 
viceroy,  Mr.  Judson  determined  to  appeal  to 
the  king  for  toleration,  and,  with  Ms  colleague 
Mr.  Oolman,  ascended  the  In-awaddy  to  Ava 
for  tliat  purpose.  He  was  admitted  to  an  au- 
dience, but  the  plea  was  unavailing.  Believing 
that  they  had  made  a  mistake  in  appealing  to 
the  king,  and  fearing  that  this  measure  would 
bring  upon  the  converts  the  vengeance  of  the 
government,  they  had  well  nigh  formed  the 
purpose  of  removing  to  a  safer  place  in  Ara- 
can,  but  were  deterred  by  the  steadfast  cour- 
age of  the  native  Christians.  In  1821  the  con- 
tinued ill  health  of  Mrs,  Judson  compelled  her 
to  return  for  a  time  to  the  United  States, 
where,  after  a  short  stay  in  England,  she 
arrived  in  September,  1832,  While  in  this 
country  she  published  Jier  "History  of  the 
Barman  Mission,"  and  by  her  presence  and  her 
personal  appeals  contributed  largely  to  increase 
tiie  missionary  zeal  of  the  American  churches. 
In  the  spring  of  1823,  with  her  health  but  par- 
tially restored,  she  reembarked  for  Calcutta, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  as  recruits 
to  the  mission,  and  rejoined  her  husband  at 
Rangoon  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
During  her  absence  the  number  of  converts 
had  been  nearly  doubled,  and  Mr.  (now  Dr.) 
Judson  had  completed  a  translation  of  the  Nevr 
Testament,  as  well  as  an  epitome  of  the  Old. 
Their  residence  had  been  transferred  to  Ava 
by  request  of  the  king,  who  was  anxious  to 
command  the  medical  services  of  Dr.  Price,  a 
missionary  physician  who  was  colleague  with 
Dr,  Judson.  The  sudden  breaking  out  of  war 
however  between  the  East  India  company  and 
the  Burman  government  brought  upon  the 
missionaries,  and  other  foreign  residents  at 
Ava,  the  severest  privations,  perils,  and  suffer- 
ings. For  nearly  two  years  no  tidings  came  of 
the  fate  of  the  missionaries.  Three  iE^glishmen 
residing  at  Ava  having  been  arrested  by  the  na- 
tive authorities  and  examined,  it  was  found  that 
the  accounts  of  one  of  them  showed  considera- 
blesums  of  money  paid  to  Drs,  Judson  and  Price, 
and,  ignorant  of  the  methods  of  transmitting 
funds  by  bills  of  exchange,  the  government 
saw  in  this  fact  proof  of  their  complicity  with 
the  English  in  the  war.  On  June  8  Dr,  Jud- 
son was  arrested  at  his  dwelling  by  a  posse  of 
officers,  thrown  into  the  "  death  prison  "  with 
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all  the  other  white  foreigners,  and  loaded  with 
chains.  Mrs.  Judson  was  kept  a  prisoner  in 
her  own  house,  under  the  guard  of  ten  rufiiaa- 
ly  men ;  but  on  the  third  day  a  message  to  the 
governor  of  the  city,  expressing  a  desire  to  ap- 
pear before  him  with  a  present,  resulted  in  an 
order  for  her  release.  Further  gifts  secured 
the  promise  of  an  amelioralJon  of  her  husband's 
sufferings,  and  permission  to  ■visit  him  in  pris- 
on; and  by  the  same  means  all  the  prisoners 
were  delivered  from  their  suffocating  confine- 
ment, and  placed  in  an  open  shed  witliin  the 
prison  enclosure.  Hither  she  sent  food  and 
mata  for  them  all,  commencing  those  angelic 
ministries  to  the  aiifferers  which  have  rendered 
her  name  immortal.  Seven  months  thns  passed 
away,  durii^  which  she  employed  her  time  in 
devising  and  executing  measures  for  the  comfort 
of  the  prisoners,  and  especially  for  the  release 
of  her  husband,  scarcely  a  day  passing  in  which 
she  did  not  visit  some  member  oi  the  govern- 
ment, or  some  branch  of  the  royalfamily;  with 
no  other  effect,  however,  than  that  she  and  the 
objects  of  her  solicitude  were  Itept  from  despfur 
by  the  encourj^i^  promises  of  a  caprioioua 
coart.  New  miseries  were  still  in  store.  The 
hot  season  bad  arrived,  and  the  sofferings  of 
the  prisoners  had  become  intolerable.  The 
birth  of  a  child  suspended  for  a  brief  period 
these  ministries  of  Mrs.  Jndson.  Twenty  days 
after  this  event  she  was  again  at  the  prison, 
and  ^^n  in  the  presence  of  the  governor 
pleading  for  ameliorations.  Returning  to  the 
prison  from  an  interview  which  the  governor 
had  requested,  she  found  the  white  prisoners 
all  removed.  She  learned  from  an  old  woman 
tiiat  they  had  gone  toward  Amarapara,  the 
old  capital,  distant  sis  miles.  She  obtained  a 
passport,  and  set  off  for  Amarapura,  where 
she  learned  that  the  prisoners  had  just  left  for 
Oungponla.  Here  she  fonnd  them,  chained 
two  and  two,  and  almost  dead  from  fatigue 
and  suffering.  They  spent  the  next  sis  months 
at  this  place,  subjected  to  continual  oppression 
and  extortion.  The  king  was  at  length  forced 
to  ask  conditions  of  peace  of  the  British,  and 
in  February,  163G,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Judson  were 
released  through  the  demand  of  Gen,  Sir  Archi- 
bald Oampbeil.  Descending  the  river  to  the 
territories  ceded  by  the  Burman  government 
to  the  English,  they  commenced  missionary 
operations  at  Amherst,  a  new  town  designed 
to  be  the  British  capital.  Scarcely,  however, 
were  they  fixed  in  this  abode,  when  nrgent 
overtures  were  made  to  I>r.  Judson  to  accom- 
pany an  embassy  to  Ava,  to  negotiate  a  new 
treaty.  In  the  hope  tliat  an  article  providing 
for  religious  toleration  might  be  incorporated, 
he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  commissioner, 
and  parted  with  Mrs.  Judson  on  July  6,  never 
to  see  her  more.  Her  constitution,  broken  by 
the  intense  sufferings  and  cares  of  the  long 
imprisonment,  yielded  to  an  attack  of  fever, 
and  she  died  after  18  days'  illness.  Returning 
'o  Amherst,  Dr,  Jndson  applied  himself  with 
3  to  missionary  lalwrs.    The  number 


of  native  converts  was  increased,  many  new 
missionaries  arrived,  and  new  branches  of 
the  mission  were  established,  that  among  the 
Kai'ens  starting  at  once  into  importance  as 
among  the  most  successfal  of  modem  times. 
Dr.  Judson  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  transla- 
tion and  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
E reparation  of  a  Burmese-English  dictionary, 
1  January,  1854,  he  completed  the  translation 
of  the  Bible.  In  April  of  the  same  year  he 
married  Mrs.  Sarah  u.  Boardman,  widow  of  a 
missionary,  the  Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman. 
For  eleven  years  he  continued  his  missionary 
labors,  to  a  large  degree  Biblical  and  philo- 
logical, till  1845,  when  the  failing  health  of 
his  wife  compelled  a  voyage  to  the  United 
States.  Mrs.  Judson  died  in  the  harbor  of  St. 
Helena,  Sept.  1,  and  was  buried  on  that  island. 
Dr.  Judson  arrived  at  Boston,  Oct.  15,  The 
emotion  excited  by  his  return  spread  over  the 
whole  country,  and  was  shared  by  every  de- 
nomination of  Christians,  He  was  received 
with  distinguished  marks  of  respect  and  ven- 
eration by  public  meetings  in  many  chief  cities 
and  towns  of  the  United  States,  and  especial- 
ly by  his  Baptist  brethren  assembled  in  their 
missionary  conventions  at  ITew  York  and 
Richmond.  On  July  11,  1840,  he  reembarked 
for  Burmah,  having  married  Miss  Emily  Ohnb- 
bnck.  Arriving  at  Mauimain  in  December,  he 
resumed  his  work  with  ardor,  assuming  the 
pastorship  of  the  Burm»n  church,  and  cairy- 
ing  forward  the  dictionaij  on  which  he  had 
been  so  long  engaged.  In  the  autumn  of  1849 
a  severe  cold,  followed  by  a  fever,  withdi-ew 
him  from  his  work.  His  disease  refused  to 
yield  to  remedies,  and  on  April  8,  1850,  he  left 
his  wife  in  a  state  of  health  which  forbade  her 
accompanying  him,  and  departed  with  a  sin^e 
attendant  for  the  isle  of  Bourbon.  He  suffered 
much  while  descending  the  river,  but  rallied 
for  a  time  on  the  open  sea.  On  April  12  he 
sank  quietly  to  rest,  and  was  burled  in  the 
ocean.  The  Burmese  and  English  dictionary, 
on  which  he  was  ei^aged  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  compiled  from  his  papers  by  E. 
A.  Stevens  and  printed  at  Maulmam  in  1852. 
—A  memoir  of  his  life  was  written  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.  (2  vols.  12mo, 
Boston,  1853).  See  also  a  memoir  by  J.  Clem- 
ent (12mo,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1852) ;  "  Records 
of  his  Life,  Character,  and  Achievements,"  by 
the  Rev.  D.  T.  Middleditch  (13mo,  New  York, 
1854) ;  and  "  The  Earnest  Man :  a  Sketch  of 
the  Character  and  Labors  of  the  Rev,  Ado- 
niram  Judson,"  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant  {8vo, 
Boston,  1866).  II.  inn  Hasscltine,  first  wife  of 
the  preceding,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebecca 
Hasseltine,  born  in  Bradford,  Msas,,  Dec.  23, 
1789,  died  at  Amherst,  Burmah,  Oct.  34, 1826. 
She  was  educated  at  the  academy  of  her  na- 
tive town.  Her  mind  was  well  disciplined,  and 
her  acquiMtions  were  unusually  large.  Mr.  Jud- 
son's  acquaintance  with,  her  commenced  in 
1810,  and  resulted  in  an  invitation  to  share 
with  him  the  responsibilities  and  perils  of  mfe- 
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sionary  life.  They  were  married  at  Bradford, 
Feb.  5,  1812,  andonTeb.  19  embarked  for  Cal- 
cutta, Her  subsequent  history  will  be  found 
in  connection  with  that  of  her  husband.  A 
memoir  of  her  life  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
James  D.  Knowles  (2d  ed.,  Boston,  1839; 
many  times  reprinted).  III.  Sanb  Hall*(B(Mrd- 
nan),  second  wife  of  Adoniram  Jadson,  born 
in  Alatead,  N.  H.,  Nov.  4,  1803,  died  at  the 
island  of  St.  Helena,  Sept.  1, 1845.  She  was 
the  eldest  child  of  Balph  and  Abiah  Hal). 
While  she  was  a  child  her  parents  removed, 
first  to  Banvers,  Kass.,  and  then  to  Salem. 
On  July  4, 1825,  she  became  (he  wife  of  the 
Rev,  Geoi^  Dana  Boardman,  and  on  July  16 
they  embarked  for  Calcutta,  airiving  there 
Dec  15.  The  Burman  war  stiil  ra^ng,  Mr. 
Boardman  accepted  temporarily  an  invitation 
to  preach  at  the  Circular  Eoad  Baptist  church 
in  fiat  city.  Here  they  remained  till  the 
spring  of  1827,  when  they  embar);ed  for  Bur- 
mah,  where  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
estalilishment  by  Mr.  Boardman  of  the  mis- 
sion station  at  Maulmain,  which  subsequent- 
ly became  the  chief  seat  of  Baptist  missions 
in  that  country.  Here  Mrs.  Boardman  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  avfdled  herself  of  evei-y  opportuni- 
ty and  method  in  her  benevolent  work.  This 
mission  being  fairly  established,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Boardman  were  transferred  to  Tavoy  for  a 
frimUar  service,  where  was  commenced  the 
remarkable  work  of  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Karens,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  jungle.  In  two  years  Mr.  Board- 
man  died.  His  widow  continued  her  mis- 
sionary labors,  and  besides  managing  a,  school 
vrith  great  success,  and  giving  reli^ous  instroc- 
laon  in  various  ways  at  Tavoy,  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  long  and  toilsome  journeys 
among  the  mountains.  In  these  excursions, 
assemblies  of  hundreds  gathered  around  her, 
and  notwithstanding  her  reluctance  to  assume 
what  seemed  like  the  office  of  a  public  teacher, 
she  was  obliged  to  conduct  their  worship,  and 
Instruct  them  more  perfectly  in  the  Christian 
Mth.  In  April,  1834,  she  became  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Judson.  Her  subsequent  life  was  less  event- 
fnl,  but  it  was  tilled  with  steady,  quiet  nsefnl- 
ness.  She  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Bur- 
mese language,  and  skilful  in  the  nse  of  it.  She 
translated  into  it  the  first  part  of  Bnnyan's 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  various  tracts,  pre- 
pai'cd  a  hymn  book,  several  volumes  of  Scrip- 
ture questions  for  Sunday  schools,  and,  as  one 
of  the  last  works  of  her  life,  a  series  of  Sunday 
cards.  Before  the  Peguans  had  a  missionary, 
she  acquired  the'r  language,  and  translated  or 
superintended  the  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  the  principal  Burman  tracts  into 
the  Peguan  tongue.  In  these  useful  laboi^  she 
continued  till  1845,  when  her  shattered  health 
compelled  her  to  attempt  a  voyage  to  America 
in  the  hope  of  its  restoration,  but  she  sank 
before  its  completion.  A  memoir  of  her  Hfe 
was  written  by  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Judson  (18mo, 
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New  York,  1850).  IV.  Emily  Clinblinft,  third 
wife  of  Adoniram  Judson,  bom  in  Eaton,  Madi- 
son CO.,  N.  Y,,  Aug.  32, 1817,  died  June  1, 1854. 
Though  her  opportunities  of  early  culture  were 
extremely  limited,  she  made  much  progress  in 
learning.  At  the  age  of  14  she  took  charge  of 
a  district  school,  and  continued  teaching,  with 
very  brief  intervals,  until  the  age  of  23,  con- 
tributing in  the  mean  time  a  number  of  pieces 
in  prose  and  poetry  to  the  village  newspapers. 
In  1840  she  entered  the  Utica  female  seminary 
as  a  pupil,  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  office 
of  teacher.  She  began  her  career  of  foi-mal 
authorship  by  writing  several  Sunday  school 
Aooks  ("Charles  Linn,"  "Allen  Lucas,"  &c.), 
which,  however,  yielded  little  pecuniary  remu- 
neration. Charged  with  the  support  of  her 
aged  parents,  she  turned  to  other  sources,  and 
in  1844  addressed  a  playful  letter,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Fanny  Forester,  to  Messrs. 
Morris  and  Willis,  editors  of  the  New  York 
"  Evening  Mirror,"  proposing  contributions  to 
that  journal.  She  soon  after  became  a  regular 
conti'ibutor  to  several  periodicals,  and  a  bril- 
liant literary  career  was  opening  before  her, 
when  a  new  direction  was  given  to  her  destiny 
by  her  marriage  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Judson,  in 
June,  1846,  and  their  departure  for  India  in 
July  foil  owing.  She  remained  in  Burmah  until 
January,  1851,  when,  leai-ning  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  returned  to  America.  While  in 
Rangoon  she  wrote  the  memoir  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
B.  Judson,  and  in  Maulmain  composed  some 
of  her  best  poems  connected  with  nerpersond 
history.  She  returned  with  a  broken  consU- 
tution,  but  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  her 
children  and  of  her  aged  parents,  and  to  her 
literary  labors.  She  prepared  and  ai-ranged 
the  papers  for  Dr.  Wayland's  life  of  Dr.  Jud- 
son, and  collected  her  poems,  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "Olio  of  Domestic 
Verses."  Her  other  works  ai*  "  The  Kathayan 
Slave,"  a  collection  of  missionary  writings  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  "  My  Two  Sisters."  Her 
m^azine  tales  and  sketches  had  been  collected 
and  published  before  she  left  America,  under 
the  title  of  "  Alderbrook."  A  memoir  of  her 
life  was  written  by  Dr.  A,  C,  Kendvick  (13mo, 
New  York,  1860).  The  "  Lives  of  the  Three 
Mrs.  Judson,"  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Wilson,  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1851-'5. 

JDEL,  Kleb,  a  Danish  admiral,  born  M.iy  8, 
1629,  died  in  Copenhagen,  April  8,  169f,  He 
served  under  Martin  van  Tromp  and  De  Ruy- 
ter,  and  became  captain  of  a  Dutch  frigate,  and 
subsequently  commander  of  a  Danish  squadron, 
with  which  he  cooperated  in  defending  Copen- 
hagen in  1659  against  the  Swedish  fleet.  In 
16T6  he  captured  the  isltaid  of  Gothland,  and 
repulsed  (June  4),  with  26  ships,  a  Swedish 
force  twice  as  large ;  and  he  soon  afterward 
achieved  another  victory  over  the  Swedes  in 
conjnnction  with  Cornelius  van  Tromp.  In 
1677  he  was  still  more  successful  in  overwhelm- 
ing two  separate  Swedish  squadrons,  capturing 
a  great  number  of  ships,  for  which  he  subse- 
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qnently  received  the  rank  of  grand  admiral 
lieutenant,  the  order  of  the  Elephant,  and  the 
island  of  Tasking.  He  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  take  Calmar,  but  took  Rtigen  in  1678. — His 
brother  Johann,  Baron  JuJinge  (died  1700), 
shared  in  many  of  these  viotoiies,  and  was  one 
of  the  negotiators  of  the  peace  of  Lund  (1679). 
JliGeERViCT,  or  JigUDtth  (called  by  the 
natives  Pooree),  a  town  of  Bengal,  India,  on 
the  S.  W.  coast  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  the 
province  of  Orissa,  and  in  liie  district  and  46  m. 
S.  of  the  city  of  Outtack ;  pop.  about  30,000. 
lie  gronnd  on  which  it  stands  is  esteemed 
holy,  and  ia  held  free  of  rent  on  condition  of 
performing  certain  services  in  and  aboat  the. 
temple.  The  principal  street  ia  composed  chiefly 
of  reli^ons  establishments  called  maths,  which 
consist  of  stone  build- 
ings with  low-pillaied  — _ 
verandas  in  front  an  1  ^ 
shaded  by  trees.  At  ^^=— 
the  end  of  this  striet  ^=: — —^^ 
which  is  very  wiii"  ^ 
rises  the  celebrate! 
temple.  In  the  vii 
ity  of  the  town  a 
luxuriant  groves  ;  id 
gardens,  and  man* 
fine  tanks  of  great 
antiquity.  Between 
the  S.  W.  side  of  the 
town,  and  the  sea  ire 
numerous  ancient  edi 
fices  nearly  buried  m 
the  drifting  sand.  Jug 
gernaut  is  the  most 
holy  of  the  shrines  ot 
Hindostan,  and  ia  vis 
ited  annually  by  ni 
ward  of  1,000,000  pil 
grims.  The  temple 
stands  within  a  square 
enclosure,  surrounded 
by  a  lofty  atone  wall, 
each   side   of   which 

king  an  area  of  about 
10  acres.  On  the  E. 
aide  is  a  grand  gate- 
way from  which  a  broad  flight  of  steps  leads 
to  a  terrace  20  ft.  high,  enclosed  by  a  second 
wall,  each  side  of  which  measures  445  ft.  From 
this  terrace  the  great  pagoda  rises,  from  a  base 
of  30  ft.  square,  to  the  height  of  200  ft.  above 


Hindoo  deities  have  temples  within  the  enclo- 
snre.  The  great  temple  is  dedicated  to  Krishna, 
considered  as  an  avatar  or  incarnation  of  Vish- 
nu, and  derives  its  name  from  his  title  Jugger- 
naut (properly  Jt^nnfitha,  "  the  lord  of  the 
world").     Siva  and  Snbhadra  are  the  next 

Srincipal  objects  of  adoration,  and  diese  three 
eities  are  respectively  represented  by  three 
frightfol-iooking  idols  made  of  blocks  of  wood 
about  6  ft.  high,  each  surmounted  by  a  gi*im 


representation  of  the  human  countenance.  The 
block  representing  Krishna  is  painted  dark  blue, 
while  Siva's  image  is  white,  and  Subhadra's 
yellow.  Each  idol  is  provided  with  a  chariot, 
which  is  a  lofty  platform  mounted  on  wheels. 
That  of  Juggernaut  or  Krishna  is  the  largest, 
43}  ft.  high,  34}  ft.  square,  and  is  mounted  on 
16  wheels,  each  6}  ft  in  diameter.  The  Sath 
Jatra,  or  great  festival  of  Ju^emaut,  occurs 
in  March  when  the  moon  is  of  a  certain  age, 
and  tiie  idols  are  then  taken  on  their  chariots 
to  vi^t  their  country  honse,  about  H  m.  from 
the  temple.  The  chariots  are  drawn  by  long 
ropes  held  by  enthusiastic  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  while  priests  standing  on 
the  platforms  sing  and  repeat  obscene  stories, 
accompanied  by  eon'Csponding  gestures,  amid 


the  applauses  of  the  multitude.  In  former 
years  some  of  the  votaries  were  occaaonally 
sacrificed  by  falling  accidentally  or  by  design 
before  the  cb'ariot  wheels,  and  being  crashed 
to  death  by  the  ponderous  rolling  vehicle ;  but 
latterly  there  have  been  no  occurrences  of  this 
sort.  The  temple  of  Juggernaut  is  of  consid- 
erable antiquity.  The  present  building  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  completed  in  1198,  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $2,000,000.  The  British  obbuned 
possession  of  tlie  town  in  1803.  Its  former 
masters,  the  Mahrattas,  had  levied  a  tax  upon 
the  pilgiims  resorting  thither,  and  out  of  the 
large  sum  thus  raised  granted  a  small  allowanoe 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  temple.  The  Brit- 
ish continued  this  tax  and  the  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  temple  till  1839,  when 
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the  tax  was  abolished  and  an  aBTiiial  donation 
from  tlie  public  treasury  given  to  the  priests. 
In  consequence  of  the  scandal  created  hy  the 
spectacle  of  a  Christian  government  contribu- 
ting to  support  the  most  obscene  rites  of  heathen 
worship,  this  donation  was  suspended  about 
1855,  and  the  temple  now  depends  on  a  pilgrim 
tax  collected  by  the  native  authorities. 

JUGGLES,  one  who  practises  or  exhibits 
tiicks  by  sleight  of  lima,  or  who  makes  sport 
by  tricks  of  extraordinary  and  deceptive  dex- 
terity. The  farther  we  go  back  in  history,  the 
more  do  we  find  the  juggler  assuming  the  char- 
acter of  the  thaumaturgist  or  worker  of  serious 
marvels;  and  in  the  16th  century  men  were 
hnrned  alive  in  Spain  and  Italy  for  perform- 
ances which  now  excite  bnt  little  wonder.  In 
the  earliest  times,  when  knowledge  and  science 
were  devoted  to  strengthening  heathen  religion, 
juggling  was  a  real  power,  and  formed  the 
most  efficient  means  of  sustaining  the  dignity 
of  the  priesthood.  The  hierarchy  of  India  and 
Egypt  carried  thaumaturgy  to  an  incredible  ex- 
tent, and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  marvels  ascribed  by 
legend  to  magicians  were  actually  or  apparent- 
ly performed.  The  investigations  of  Salverte 
have  shown  in  what  manner  most  of  these 
oonld  have  been  done,  and  with  what  effect, 
e^ecially  in  the  depths  of  temples,  before 
witnesses  filled  with  awe  and  devoid  of  doubt. 
Thus  lamblichns  (De  Mytterm,  cap.  29)  and 
Porphyry  speak  of  those  who  showed  the  ap- 

Earitions  of  gods  in  the  air ;  a  trick  explained 
y  Robertson  ("Memoirs,"  vol.  i.,  p.  854)  to 
be  of  easy  performance.  The  wonder-worker 
Maxinma  probably  used  a  similar  secret  when, 
on  burning  incense  before  a  statne  of  Hecate, 
the  goddess  was  seen  to  laugh  so  plainly  as  to 
fill  all  present  with  horror.  Ordinary  jugglei-s 
at  the  present  day  shovi  the  face  of  another 
person  to  those  lookmg  in  a  mirror ;  a  trick 
also  used  by  fortune  tellers  to  exhibit  future 
husbands  to  superstitions  girls.  This,  which 
IS  done  bj  a  ^ery  simple  optical  contrivance 
sold  in  many  shops,  perfectly  explains  tlie 
manner  in  which  the  Agrippas  and  Fausta  of 
the  middle  ages,  as  welt  as  the  eai'lier  magicians, 
showed  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  absent, 
or  the  forms  of  the  departed,  as  Oleonice  ap- 
peared to  Pausanias.  Juggling,  properly  regard- 
ed, is  a  science,  the  principal  of  whose  divisions 
is  that  of  sleight  of  hand  or  substitution.  The 
commonest  tricks  performed  by  these  means 
have  been  known  to  all  cultivated  races.  The 
tosser  of  knives  and  balls,  the  marvellous  bal- 
ancer, the  pro,ducer  of  nnexpected  objects  from 
strange  receptacles,  occur  in  Sason  manuscripts 
and  on  the  walla  of  Egyptian  and  Etruscan 
tombs ;  they  amazed  the  Norseman  and  the 
Eoman ;  and  when  the  troubadour  degenerated 
to  a  vagabond,  he  became  a  jongleur  (Lat. 
^oculator),  whence  the  word  juggler.  The  ty- 
ing and  untying  of  intricate  knots,  which  has 
even  in  these  days  been  attribnted  to  super- 
natural agency,  yet  which  is  shown  by  every 
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jiifTgler,  leads  us  back  to  the  Scottish  warlock 
whom  no  bonds  could  hold,  and  to  the  sym- 
bolic mazes  of  Ennio  and  Goi-dian  ties.  Not 
many  years  ^o  London  was  amazed  at  a  man 
who  could  tell  one  person  in  secret  what  card 
it  was  that  another  thought  of.  Lord  Bacon 
{Sylva  Sylvarum,  cent,  ix.,  846)  tells  of  one 
that  "did  first  whisper  the  Man  in  the  Eare, 
that  such  a  Man  shoolde  think  such  a  Card." 
Those  who  have  seen  glasses  or  chains  broken, 
and  handkerchiefs  apparently  torn  to  pieces,  and 
then  restored  to  tie  owners,  may  be  aransed  to 
know  that  a  learned  writer  of  the  16th  century, 
Fromann  {Traetatus  de  Fagdnatione,  p.  683), 
really  believed  that  this  was  done  by  magic, 
though  he  tells  us  in  the  same  book  that  in 
his  time  many  common  joggiers  (etmeulatoreg 
aut  saceularii)  were  often  mistaken  for  magi- 
cians. Modem  wizards  simply  amuse  by  show- 
ing us  eggs  or  other  objects  which  dance  and 
follow  the  motion  of  the  hand,  an  invisible 
silk  thread  or  hair  being  the  medium  used; 
but  of  old  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways  and  used  divination  with 
arrows  which  leaped  up  and  pointed  the  way 
he  was  to  go,  as  they  did  in  after  times  for 
the  Arabs  (Koran,  v.  99) ;  and  for  the  Tartar 
Genghis  Khan  the  same  trick  was  used.  Regi- 
nald Soot,  in  his  "Diseoverie  of  Witchcraft," 
explains  how  the  head  of  a  man  may  come 
through  a  table,  upon  a  plate,  and  being  duly 
whitened  like  a  corpse  may  astonish  the  world 
by  talking;  an  account  which  throws  much 
light  on  the  talking  heads  of  Arabic,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Norse,  and  medisoval  fable,  Down  to 
the  present  century  ventriloquism  was  regarded 
as  a  physiolo^cal  mystery,  and  of  old  it  seem- 
ed awful  when  the  river  Nessus  saluted  Py- 
thagoras, when  a  tree  spoke  before  Apollonius, 
and  when  a  new-bora  infant,  or  animals,  or 
statues  tidked.-  Every  modem  juggler  allows 
himself  to  be  shot  at ;  the  first  European,  Laing, 
who  went  among  the  Sulimas,  near  the  source 
of  the  Joliba,  saw  a  native  chief  perform  the 
same  trick  on  a  grand  scale  and  in  a  curious 
manner,  the  muskets  always  fiashing  in  the 
panwhenMmedat  him,  hut  shooting  well  when 
turned,  however  unexpectedly,  to  oUier  obj'ects. 
In  all  ages,  and  especially  in  the  East,  wizards 
have  stuck  arrows  and  swords  through  their  own 
limbs,  and  driven  nails  through  their  hands ;  but 
when  in  1S59  a  so-called  "India-mbber  man  " 
attempted  to  astonish  by  similar  feats,  his 
secret  was  quickly  exposed  in  the  newspapers. 
Ancient  jugglers  performed  extraordinary  feats 
by  mechanism,  which  is  defined  by  Cassiodo- 
rus  (Varia  lib.  i.,  o.  45)  as  "the  science  of 
constructing  machines  whose  effects  shall  seem 
to  reverse  the  order  of  nature."  In  those  days 
the  floors  of  temples  heaved  like  waves,  doors 
widened  of  themselves  to  admit  portly  visitors, 
tripods  advuiced  to  salute  them,  etatnes  wept, 
nodded,  and  bled ;  all  which  marvels  are  imi- 
tated by  modem  jugglers.  In  the  17th  century, 
by  acoustics,  invisible  sprites  called  trararmm 
rapped  audibly  on  any  object  indicated ;  in  the 
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I9th,  Haller,  Blite,  and  others  Buninion  them 
again.  The  abbfi  Mical  and  Maelzel  in  modern 
times  astonished  ttie  world  with  androidea, 
little  speaking  figures ;  tite  Egyptian  priests 
made  gods  and  statues  which  prophesied  and 
explained  dreaios.  Stone  etatnes  of  the  gods 
which  rang  like  a  bell  when  struck  (Pausanias, 
"  Atticaj"  c.  42)  are  still  found  in  China  as 
the  iade-stone  images  of  Buddha.  In  optics, 
the  Chinese  jugglers  show  a  dear  metallic  mir- 
ror which,  when  it  reflects  sunshine  on  a  wall, 
exhibits  in  the  circle  of  light  an  inscription; 
the  secret  of  which  was  accidentally  discovered 
several  years  ago  in  Paris  by  seeing  a  letter 
stamped  in  the  back  of  a  daguerreotype  plate 
reflected  in  like  manner,  though  not  visible  on 
the  reflecting  surface.  The  magiclantem  fully 
explains  the  images  of  the  gods  shown  in  the 
water  by  ancient  wizards,  and  the  devils  seen 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini  in  the  Colosseum.  In 
hydrostatics,  the  bottle  yielding  all  kinds  of 
wine,  which  has  often  appeared  in  romance,  as 
on  the  table  of  Fanst,  has  been  realized  by  many 
wizards  of  the  present  day.  Many  tricis  per- 
formed by  mftdem  eastern  jugglers  have  how- 
ever never  been  fairly  explained.  Their  placing 
a  boy  in  a  basket  on  the  ground  and  stabbing 
through  it,  oausinghlood  toflowand  the  boy  to 
vanish  and  reappear,  is  one  of  these ;  so  too  is 
their  curious  tnck  of  making  trees  grow  visibly 
in  a  few  minutes.  Something  like  this  was 
shown  by  a  Neapolitan,  who  professed  to  make 
lettuce  seed  spront  by  eiectrioity,  and  who 
thereby  long  puzzled  the  scientific  world.  In 
modern  Egypt  (Lane,  "Manners  and  Cnstoms 
of  the  Modern  Egyptians,"  vol.  ii.)  a  naked 
j'n^ler  is  tied  up  in  an  empty  bag,  and  comes 
out  bringing  with  him  plates  of  food  and 
lighted  candles.  The  Indian  and  Japanese 
jugglers  ai'o  also  exceedingly  skilful.— Common 
jugglers  are  said  to  have  originated  in  Egypt, 
and  thence  made  their  appearance  in  Greece; 
in  Eome  they  were  termed  pri^Ugiatores,  pi- 
larii  (ball  players),  ^entilatoTm  (tossers),  and 
iaccularii,  "those  who  tricked  with  bags  and 
into  pockets."  The  real  Faust  of  the  middle 
i^s  was  a  common  juggler,  and  much  below 
the  dignity  of  black-art  scholars  like  Agrippa 
and  Paracelsus.  Of  his  class  was  the  Bohemian 
Zito.  Among  the  most  remarkable  jugglers  of 
modem  times  have  been  Pinetti,  Eckartshausen, 
Philadelphia,  and  tho  famed  Kattorfelto.  More 
recently  we  have  had  Bartolommeo,  Bosco  of 
Turin,  Dsblor,  Prof.  Anderson,  Heller,  Hondin, 
and  Hermann.  Most  eminent  of  these  was  the 
Frenchman  Robert  Houdin,  who  applied  to  his 
art  both  genius  and  science.  His  memoirs 
were  published  in  Paris  in  1859.  For  other 
works  on  the  subject,  see  Eej^nald  Scot,  "  Dis- 
coverie  of  ■Witchcraft"  (1584);  the  worlis  of 
Wiegleh,  Halle,  Funk,  and  Eckartshausen;  Sir 
David  Brewster,  "Letters  on  Natural  Ma!pc" 
(London,  1S81);  and  EusSbe  Salverte,  Des  sci- 
eaeet  oeculles  (3  vols.,  Paria,  1639). 

JDGIIRTHA,  a  Numidian  kmg,  born  before  the 
middle  of  the  2d  century  B.  C,  died  in  Rome 
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in  104.  lie  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Masta- 
nabal,  youngest  son  of  Masinissa,  king  of  Hu- 
midia,  Micipsa,  his  paternal  uncle,  onsucceed- 
iug  to  the  thi'one,  adopted  him,  and  had  him 
brought  up  with  his  own  sons,  Hiempsal  and 
Adherbal.  Jugurtha's  superior  abilities  and 
skill  in  all  martial  exercises  soon  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Micipsa,  who,  to  remove  him  out 
of  the  way,  sent  him  in  134  with  an  auxiliary 
force  to  aid  Scipio  in  the  Nnmantine  war.  Ju- 
gurtha's course  and  capacity  won  him  the 
friendship  of  the  Roman  commander  and  offi- 
cers. On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  return- 
ed to  Numidia,  and  was  received  with  ceremo- 
nious respect  by  Micipsa,  who,  to  purchase  his 
forbearance,  made  him  at  hia  death  (llij  heir 
to  the  kingdom  in  common  with  his  tw  o  aons 
The  three  princes  q^narrelled  on  thtir  first 
meeting  after  his  death  and  a  little  later 
Hiempsal  was  assassinated  by  Jugurtha  Ad 
herbal  and  his  party  took  up  arms  but  were 
defeated,  when  lie  fled  for  refnge  to  Pome  ■md 
submitted  his  ease  to  the  >!enate  which  despite 
the  intrigues  and  bribes  of  Jngurtha,  sent  com- 
missioners to  Africa  to  divide  Nomidia  be- 
tween the  rivals.  The  eomnlissioners  took 
giita  from  Jugurtha,  and  gave  him  the  larger 
and  better  half  of  the  kingdom.  Bat  he  was 
not  satisfied,  and  after  trying  in  vain  to  pro- 
voke Adherbal  to  declare  war,  he  invaded  his 
territory,  and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Oirta,  where  on  his  surrender  in  113  he 
massacred  him  and  all  his  followers.  The  con- 
duet  of  Jugurtha  now  excited  loud  indignation 
at  Eome,  and  an  army  was  despatched  to  Afri- 
ca to  depose  him.  But  the  Roman  command- 
er and  legate  suffered  Jugurtha  to  purchase 
peace  on  terms  which  involved  no  greater  sac- 
rifice on  his  part  than  30  elephants  and  an  in- 
considerable sum  of  money.  This  shamefol 
transaction  so  weakened  the  confidence  of  the 
Roman  people  inthe  patricians,  that  the  prtetot 
Caasius  was  sent  to  Numidia  to  guarantee  to 
Jugurtha  a  safe-conduct  if  he  would  go  to 
Eome  and  give  evidence  against  the  generals. 
The  king  consented,  proceeded  to  Rome,  and 
appeared  in  tlie  eomitia;  but  a  tribune  in 
the  interest  of  the  generals  forbade  him  to 
testify,  and  the  attempt  to  convict  the  corrupt 
oiflcers  proved  a  fdlure.  Jugurtha  remained 
at  Rome  for  some  time,  intriguing  and  adding 
to  his  influence  among  the  aristocracy.  Having 
however  procured  the  assassination  of  Massiva, 
a  Numidian  prince,  who  since  the  death  of  Ad- 
herbal had  been  a  competitor  for  that  kingdom, 
he  was  ordered  to  qnit  Italy.  It  was  while 
leaving  Eome  on  this  occasion  that  he  nttered 
the  memorable  exclamation,  which  indicates 
how  the  Romans  had  fallen  from  their  ancient 
integrity:.  "Behold  a  city  for  sale,  conld  she 
but  find  a  purchaser."  The  war  was  now  re- 
newed, and  a  division  of  the  army  of  Spurius 
Albinus,  under  the  command  of  his  brother 
Aulns,  was  surprised  by  Jugurtha  in  its  camp, 
the  greater  part  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  survivors 
compelled  to  pass  under  the  yoke.    This  dis- 
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grace  stirred  up  the  Roman  spirit,  a  new  army 
was  raised,  and  Q.  Ctocilius  Metellus  was  sent 
to  succeed  Albinua,  Metellns  was  at  once  an 
able  general  and  an  honest  man.  After  the 
first  campaign  Jugurtha  was  willing  to  pur- 
chase peace  on  anj  conditions  short  of  surren- 
dering himself  a  prisoner  of  war.  But  Hctcl- 
lus  was  ambitious  not  only  of  terminating  the 
war,  but  of  adorning  his  triumph  with  the 
vanquished,  and  the  contest  was  renewed. 
Jugurtha  avoided  a  general  engagement,  and 
Metellns  discontinued  offensive  operations  on 
hearing  that  Marias  was  to  supersede  him  in  the 
command.  Jtfarius  arrived  m  Africa  in  lOT, 
speedily  reduced  almost  all  tie  king's  sti-ong- 
holds,  and  gradually  subjected  his  territory  to 
the  dominion  of  Eome.  Jugurtha,  seeing  his 
kingdom  slipping  from  his  grasp,  had  formed  an 
alliance  with  Booehus,  king  of  Mauritania,  and 
the  united  forces  attacked  the  army  of  Marius 
on  its  mai'ch,  but  after  a  desperat*  contest  were 
totally  defeated.  The  Mauritanian  king  now 
deserted  his  ally,  and  enticed  him  into  an  am- 
buscade, where  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  de- 
livered in  chains  to  Sulla,  the  quiestor  of  Ma- 
rius. He  was  taken  to  Eome,  and,  after  adorn- 
ing the  triumph  of  hia  conqueror  (Jan.  1, 104), 
was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  died  of  starva- 
tion in  six  days.  The  details  of  the  life  of  Ju- 
gurtha are  chiefly  known  from  the  intorestinc 
history  of  the  "Jugurthine  War"  by  Sallust. 

JVILLERIT,  ClotUde  Cerard,  a  French  painter, 
bom  in  Lyons  about  1810.  Shestudied  under 
Delaroche,  and  exhibited  her  first  works  in 
J833.  In  1840  she  married  the  poet  and  dra- 
matist Paul  Juillerat  (born  in  Pans  about  1815). 
Her  productions  include  many  fine  portraits. 

JCJCBE,  a  name  given  to  species  of  nUyphua, 
especially  Z.  'nulgaris,  a  small  tree,  native  of 
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Asia,  belonging  to  the  r'ham  acece  cr  buck 
thorn  family.  The  Arabic  name  of  the  tree  is 
skj{f,  from  which  is  derived  the  generic  name. 


and  probably  also  jujube  through  the  French. 
In  its  native  country  it  is  a  tree  20  or  30 
ft.  high,  but  it  will  bear  fruit  when  only  a 
shrub;  it  has  prickly  brandies,  oval,  thick, 
shining  leaves,  inconspicuons  greenish  flowers, 
and  a  fruit  of  the  shape  of  an  olive,  but  not 
quite  so  large,  which  in  ripening  turns  yellow 
and  then  red;  the  fi-uit  contains  a  single  bony 
nut  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  pulp,  which  is 
somewhat  acid  when  fresh,  but  when  dried  is 
sweet  and  agreeable  to  the  tast*.  In  the  East 
the  fruit  is  eaten  both  fresh  and  dried ;  it  is 
oonsid^ed  as  mildly  medicinal,  and  a  sirup  and 
a  paste  of  jujubes  ai'o  used  in  Europe  for 
conghs  and  catarrhs ;  the  tine  jujube  paste  is 
made  of  the  pulps  of  jujubes,  gum  arable,  and 
sugar,  but  that  which  is  sold  under  the  name 
is  merely  gelatine  and  sugar,  sometimes  with  a 
little  tartaric  acid  and  flavoring.  The  tree  has 
fruited  in  Georgia,  and  would  probably  be 
hardy  farther  north ;  aside  from  its  fruit,  it 
is  worth  cultivating,  where  the  climate  will 
allow,  on  account  of  its  graceful  habit  and  fine 
foliage.  The  Chinese  cultivate  several  vari- 
eties of  Z.jujnba,  the  fruit  of  which,  known 
to  foreigners  as  Ohineae  dates,  is  much  esteemed 
by  them,  Z.  lotos  is  one  of  several  plants  sup- 
posed to  be  the  lotus  of  the  lotophagi.  An 
African  species,  Z.  Baclei,  has  a  fruit  whicli 
tastes  like  gingerbread, 

jrjDT.  I.  A  province  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, bounded  N.  by  Bolivia,  E,  by  the  Gran 
Ohaco,  S,  by  the  province  of  Salta,  and  W.  by 
Bolivia;  area,  about  30,000  sq.  m.:  pop,,  in 
186S,  including  foreigners,  40,379.  The  whole 
N",  W.  portion  is  an  elevated  plain  called  the 
Puna,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  great  Bo- 
livian table  land,  and  which  terminates  some- 
what abruptly  to  the  south  and  east  in  a  moun- 
tain chain  extending  due  N.  from  Salta,  and 
presenting  a  few  snow-covered  peaks  of  about 
14,000  ft,  E.  of  these  mountains  the  territory 
gently  inclines  toward  the  pMns  of  the  Cha- 
co,  with  a  few  inconsiderable  mountains.  The 
valleys  bounded  by  the  several  ridges,  especial- 
ly those  of  the  east,  are  exceedingly  fertile, 
owing  to  abundant  irrigation,  an  advantage 
not  enjoyed  in  the  Puna  and  the  W.  country 
generally.  The  principd  river  is  the  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Grande,  which  flows  in  a  semicircle 
forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  prov- 
ince, receives  numerous  tribntaiies,  and  joins 
the  Bermejo  26  miles  S.  of  Oran.  In  the  Puna 
are  two  lakes,  Toro  in  the  soutli  and  Casabindo 
in  the  n  rth,  both  of  considerable  extent,  and 
the  second  furnishing  inexhaustible  quantities 
f  salt,  much  of  whidi  is  exported.  Asphalt, 
petroleum,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  quick- 
B  Iver  abound  in  most  districts ;  but  for  want 
ot  suitable  means  of  transportation  no  mines 
yet  been  worked.    Although  mostiy 


vegetition  is  luxuriant,  and  includes  the  mat^, 
dragon's  blood,  and  Peruvian  balsam  trees, 
and  many  kinds  of  timber  and  cabinet  woods. 
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Rioe,  maize,  the  sugar  cane,  and  tobacco  are 
largely  cultivated.  The  principal  industries  are 
agricnlture,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  mules,  ^leep, 
^ats,  llamas,  and  vicullaiS,  spinning,  and  weav- 
ing. Coarse  woollen  stuffs  ai-e  extensively 
manufactured.  There  are  schools  in  every 
town,  but  at  the  time  o(  the  census,  of  6,021 
children  aged  from  6  to  14  years,  only  1,383 
attended ;  and  of  the  whole  population,  only 
4,309  read  and  3,376  wrote.  Formerly  Juiuy 
waa  a  part  of  the  adjoining  province  of  Salta. 
II>  Su  Siltador  it,  a  city,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, situated  on  the  right  banli  of  the  Eio 
San  Francisco,  in  a  fertile  valley  4,000  ft. 
aboTe  the  sea,  870  m.  N,  W,  of  Buenos  Ayres ; 
pop.  in  1869,  7,629.  It  has  no  edifices  worthy 
of  mention.  The  industries  of  the  place  are 
chiefly  conducted  by  Indians  and  mestizos; 
there  is  a  weekly  fair  for  cattle  and  agricul- 
tural products.  In  the  vicinity  are  saline  hot 
springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  efficacious 
against  chronic  rheumatism. 

JDLUN  (Flaviits  OLArwcs  Juliamus),  sur- 
named  the  Apostate,  a  Roman  emperor,  born 
in  Constantinople,  Nov.  17,  A.  X>.  331,  died 
in  Persia,  June  26,  363.  He  was  the  son  of 
Julius  Constantius,  the  grandson  of  Oonstan- 
tius  Ohloras,  and  *  the  nephew  of  OonstanUne 
the  Great.  When  Constantius  II.  ordered  the 
male  descendants  of  Chlorus  by  his  second 
wife  Theodora  to  be  put  to  death,  he  made  an 
exception  in  favor  of  Julian  and  his  half  broth- 
er GalluB,  whose  tender  years  did  not  escite 
his  apprehension;  but  he  banished  them  to 
certdn  cities  of  Ionia  and  Bithynia,  and  ulti- 
mately confined  them  in  the  strong  castle  of 
Macellam  near  the  Gappadocian  Gatsarea.  Du- 
ring the  period  of  thwr  restrdnt  Julian  was 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  was  taught  to  fast,  to  pray,  and  to 
fill  the  office  of  reader  in  the  church  of  Nice- 
media.  In  361  Gallus  was  taken  from  prison, 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  Ceesar,  and  made 
prefect  of  the  East.  Through  his  mediation 
Julian  was  liberated,  and  permitted  to  fix  his 
residence  in  any  of  the  Asiatic  cities.  He  now 
first  Ijecame  acquainted  with  those  Platonic 
philosophers  who  ere  long  induced  him  to 
abandon  Christianity  for  paganism;  but  he 
did  not  make  a  public  avowal  of  his  apostasy 
tiU  he  conld  do  so  withsafety.  After  the  mur- 
der of  Gallus  he  again  became  an  object  ot  dis- 
trust to  Constantius,  who  had  him  transported 
to  Italy  and  imprisoned  at  Mian,  whence  hav- 
ing been  liberated  by  the  intercession  of  the 
empress  Eusebia,  he  retired  to  Athens.  Con- 
stantius soon  recalled  him,  and  on  Nov.  6, 865, 
proclMmed  him  Ceesar,  and  gave  him  his  sister 
Helena  in  marriage.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
invested  with  the  government  of  all  tlie  trans- 
alpine provinces,  and  with  the  command  of  the 
forces  which  were  to  drive  the  German  inva- 
ders of  Gaul  beyond  the  Rhine.  Having  ef- 
fected this  latter  undertaking,  and  checked  the 
rapacity  of  the  local  governors,  he  acquired 
such  popularity  that  when  the  Jealous  Con- 


stantius in  360  comrnandedhim  to  send  his 
best  soldiers  to  the  Persian  war,  the  troops 
proclaimed  him  einperor.  Julian  crossed  over 
into  Germany,  and  made  an  admirable  march 
along  the  forest-covered  valley  of  the  Danube, 
intending  to  advance  against  Constantinople ; 
but  the  sudden  death  of  Constantius  gave  him 
undisputed  possession  of  the  empire.  On  Dec. 
11,  361,  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
capital,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiers, 
the  citizens,  and  the  senate.  He  now  openly 
avowed  his  abandonment  of  Christianity,  which 
had  long  before  been  known  to  his  friends,  and 
his  Christian  subjects  apprehended  a  cruel  and 
relentless  persecution.  Shortly  after  his  ac- 
cession, however,  he  published  an  edict  whicli 
f  ranted  perfect  toleration  to  all  sects  and  re- 
gions. But  the  spirit  of  this  edict  was  not 
respected  even  by  Julian  himself.  He  excluded 
Christians  from  civil  and  military  offices,  for- 
bade them  to  teach  grammar  and  rhetoric  in 
the  schools,  compelled  them  to  contribute  to 
the  building  and  repwr  of  pagan  temples,  per- 
mitting at  the  same  time  the  Jews  to  rebuild 
their  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  wrote  a  volu- 
minous treatise  against  the  assumed  errors  of 
Christianity.  Amid  the  licentious  priests  and 
lascivious  dancers  who  thronged  the  pagan 
temples,  he  was  frequently  seen  hearing  the 
wood,  kindling  the  fire,  slaughtering  the  vic- 
tim, and  divining  from  the  entrails  of  the  ex- 
piring animal.  He  was  nevertheless  worthy  in 
other  respects  to  wield  the  sceptre.  Imme- 
diately after  his  accession  he  applied  himself 
to  reform  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the 
imperial  court.  He  ordered  the  laws  to  he 
equitably  administered,  and  instituted  a  tribu- 
nal for  the  trial  of  such  officials  as  had  been 
guilty  of  peculation  or  oppression  in  the  for- 
mer reign.  The  incursions  of  the  Persians 
upon  Roman  territory  led  him  to  declare  war 
against  that  people,  and  in  863,  having  crossed  - 
the  Euphrates  at  Hierapolis,  he  advanced  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army  against  Ctesiphon. 
Under  the  walls  of  this  place  he  gained  a  bril- 
liant victory  over  a  division  of  the  enemy ; 
but  having  been  induced  by  the  representa- 
tions of  a  Persian  noble,  who  affected  to  be  a 
furtive,  to  postpone  the  siege,  and  to  march 
into  the  desert  in  search  of  Sapor,  the  Persian 
monarch,  he  was  surprised  by  the  enemy,  and 
received  a  wound  from  an  arrow  which  proved 
mortal  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Jovian 
was  proclaimed  his  successor  on  the  battle  field. 
In  his  manner  of  Ufe  Julian  emulated  tiie  tem- 
perance and  simplicity  of  the  primitive  Ro- 
mans ;  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duties,  and  in  his  Intervals  of  leisure 
was  devoted  to  study  and  philosophy.  He 
possessed  rhetorical  and  literary  talents  of  a 
high  order,  and  wrote  much  Mid  well  on  vari- 
ous subjects.  The  ablest  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  extant  works  are :  "  The  Csb- 
sars,"  or  "  The  Banquet,"  a  satirical  composi- 
tion in  which  the  different  Roman  emperors 
are   made   to   appear   at   a    celestial   banquet 
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where  old  Sileuus  censures  their  vices  and 
crimes;  and  the  "Mi9opogon,"or  the  "Beard- 
Hater,"  inwhioh  the  emperor  exposes  the  licen- 
tiousness and  effeminacy  of  the  citizens  of  An- 
tioch,  who  had  ridionled  the  beard  of  their 
sovereign,  snch  appendages  not  being  fashion- 
able in  that  city.  His  treatise  against  the 
Christians  has  been  lost,  escept  those  extracts 
preserved  in  the  refutation  of  it  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria.  The  best  collective  edition  of  the 
works  of  Julian  is  that  of  Spanheim  (Leipsic, 
1696).  The  most  celebrated  modem  Jives  of 
Julian  are  by  Gibbon  in  his  "Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Eoman  Empire ; "  by  the  abbS  de  Ja  Blet- 
terie,  Biitoire  de  Vemperear  Julian.  VApoitat 
(Paris,  178B) ;  and  by  Keander,  JJeber  den,  Kav- 
ger  ^mlianvs  ■und  gein  Zeitalter  (Leipsic,  1813). 

JtUCB  (Fr.  Julier»),  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  the  Bhine,  capital  of  a  circle 
celebrated  for  fertility,  in  the  district  and  17 
m.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Ais-Ia-Chapelle;  pop. 
in  1871,  5,344.  It  is  in  a  fertile  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  low  swampy  gi'ounds  which  make 
it  nnhealthy.  Among  its  manufactures  are 
common  and  ■white  leather,  soap,  and  vinegar. 
It  has  also  some  trade  in  cattle  and  in  country 
produce.  Coal  is  mined  in  its  neighborhood. — 
The  town  was  the  Juliacum  mentioned  in  the 
"  Itinerary  "  of  Antoninus.  One  of  the  impe- 
rial counts  of  Jflhch,  Gerhard  I.,  assisted  Henry 
the  Fowler  in  his  warfare  against  the  Hunga- 
rians, and  the  county  of  Jfllieh  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  duchy  in  favor  of  Gerhard's  de- 
scendants by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  (1357). 
For  a  long  time  afterward  Jillioh  was  one  of  the 
independent  duchies  on  the  Rhin«,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  when  the  male 
line  of  hereditary  dukes  became  extinct,  and 
Jillich  was  united  through  the  female  line 
with  Oleves,  haviug  previously  been  united 
with  Berg.  After  tie  expiration  of  the  house 
of  Cleves  in  1609,  the  contest  about  "the 
Jftlich  succession  "  formed  one  of  the  preludes 
to  the  thirty  years'  war.  The  dispute  was  not 
settled  before  1666,  when  JUIich  and  Berg 
were  given  to  the  counts  palatine  of  Nenbni^, 
Jillich  was  annexed  by  the  French  republic, 
and  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  allotted  to 
Prussia,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  localities 
annexed  to  the  Dutch  province  of  Limburg. 
The  razing  of  the  fortress  of  Jiilioh  was  be- 
gun in  1860. 

JDLIEV,  Stanislas  Aignan,  a  French  orientalist, 
bom  in  Orleans,  Sept.  20,  1799,  died  in  Paris, 
Feb,  14,  1878.  He  was  the  son  of  a  noted 
mechanician.  After  completing  his  classical 
studios  in  his  native  towit,  he  went, to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  several  living  European  lan- 
guages and  perfected  his  knowledge  of  an- 
cient Greek.  Gail,  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
college  de  France,  appointed  him  his  substi- 
tute in  1831 ;  and  to  vindicate  his  drims  to 
this  distinction,  he  published  in  182S  a  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  poem  of  Ooluthus,  ''SliviK 
'Afmay^,  with  translations  in  Latin,  French, 
Italian,   Spanish,  English,  and  German.     In 
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1834,  under  the  title  of  La  lyre  patriotique 
de  la  Grece,  he  produced  a  French  translation 
of  the  lyrical  poems  of  the  modern  Greek 
poet  Calvos  of  Zante.  A  young  Scotchman 
inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  the  Chinese  lan- 

Biage,  and  introduced  him  to  Sir  William 
rummond,  who  supplied  him  with  the  means 
of  studying  it  He  also  attended  the  lectures 
of  Abel  Rfimusat,  and  mastered  the  Chinese 
with  such  uncommon  rapidity  that  within  a 
year  he  was  able  to  translate  into  Latin  the 
writings  of  Mencius.  In  1832  he  succeeded 
Abel  E6musat  as  professor  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  afterward  did  much 
toward  making  the  Uterature  of  China  known 
in  Europe,  publishing  translations  of  many 
Chinese  tales,  poems,  dramas,  and  other  books. 
His  most  important  publication,  under  the 
general  title  Voyages  des  pUerine  BoudJiUteg 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  1853-'8),  throws  much  bght  on 
the  early  history,  get^aphy,  and  religion  of 
India.  In  1869  was  published  his  Syntaxe 
nonvelle  de  la  langue  chinoue,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  a  complete  Chinese  dictionary. 

JCUEBS.    See  JtiticK. 

JllJVS,  the  name  of  three  popes.  I.  Saint, 
bom  in  Rome,  died  there,  April  12,  862.  He 
was  chosen  pope,  Feb.  6,  887,  He  sustdned 
Athanasius  in  bis  contest  vrith  the  Arians,  and 
summoned  a  council  in  343,  in  which  the 
course  of  Athanasius  was  approved,  and  the 
pope  addressed  a  letter  in  his  defence  to  the 
church  of  Alexandria.  At  his  instance  a  gen- 
eral council  was  held  at  Sardica  in  847,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  the  threatened  sdiism  be- 
tween the  churches,  at  which  it  is  asserted 
that  the  right  of  arbitration  in  cases  of  depo- 
sition of  bishops  was  reserved  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  The  feast  of  St.  Julius  is  celebrated  on 
April  13.  Two  lettei-s  of  his  are  given  in  the 
^istolcB  Romanorum  Pontyflcum.  II.  Giilluia 
d»ila  Rnvere,  bom  at  Albisota  Marina  in  1441, 
died  Feb.  21, 1513.  He  was  bishop  sneceasiveiy 
of  Carpentras,  Aibano,  Ostia,  Boli^na,  Avignon, 
and  Mende,  and  was  made  cardinal  by  his  un- 
cle Sixtos  IV.,  who  also  ^ve  him  command  of 
the  papal  troops  sent  agamst  the  revolted  Um- 
brians.  His  success  in  this  war  so  increased 
his  popularity,  that  Alexander  VI.  on  assuming 
the  tiara  banished  him  from  Rome.  Julius 
returned  to  the  camp,  and  contributed  an  im- 

Sortant  part  in  the  conquest  of  Naples  by 
harles  VlIL,  the  rising  of  the  Genoese,  and 
the  expulsion  of  Luigi  Sforza.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Aug,  18,  1503,  he  caused  the 
election  of  the  aged  Rus  HI.,  who  survived 
his  elevation  only  26  days,  and  Julius  himself 
was  then  chosen  on  the  first  ballot.  His  first 
care  on  coming  to  the  throne  was  to  drive  out 
Ciesar  Borgia  from  the  Papal  States,  his  next 
to  strengthen  and  extend  the  power  of  theholy 
see.  The  refractory  nobility  at  home  were 
soon  reduced  to  obedience,  but  the  Venetians, 
who  held  Ravenna,  Rimini,  and  other  terri- 
tories of  the  church,  were  a  more  formidable 
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enera^  After  fniitless  negotiations,  Julius 
jomed  in  1509  tLe  famons  lea^e  of  Oambrai, 
lonned  by  tlie  emperor  Maximilian,  Lonis  XII. 
of  Trance,  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  for  the 
dismemherraent  of  the  Venetian  republic.  The 
troopa  nf  the  league  were  everywhere  sneceas- 
ful,  the  doge  sued  for  peace,  aad  the  pope, 
who  had  now  got  what  he  wanted,  grew  jeal- 
ous of  Louis,  and  willingly  united  with  the 
Venetians  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy. 
Ferdinand  was  also  led  to  view  the  euceess  of 
Louis  with  uneasiness,  and  Ijecame  a  party  to 
the  "holy  league,  "which  was  signed  in  October, 
1511,  and  of  which  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
af  terwai'd  became  a  member.  Julius  took  the 
field  in  person,  jand,  after  several  campaigns  of 
varying  succeaSj  drove  out  the  "  barbarians," 
as  he  termed  his  former  allies.  He  could  not 
BO  easily  rid  himself  of  the  Swiss,  German, 
and  Spanish  troops  by  whom  he  had  eflected 
this  result,  and  in  tlie  midst  of  the  disorder 
raised  by  his  warlilie  and  ambitioua  policy,  he 
died  without  achieving  for  the  holy  see  that 
preeminence  which  had  been  the  whole  jum  of 
Ms  pontilicate.  Julius  was  in  heart  and  action 
a  thorough  soldier.  He  "  made  his  tiara  a  hel- 
met and  his  crosier  a  sword,"  and  his  disposi- 
tion is  well  expressed  in  an  old  epigram : 

Cnm  Petri  nlbii  efBcin'nt  ad  prolla  cIsFea, 
Auxillo  PauU  foTBltsn  ensla  erit. 

He  was  nevertheless  regarded  by  the  Italians 
as  a  friend  to  the  liberation  of  their  country, 
and  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  his  internal  ad- 
ministration gained  him  their  affection.  He 
laid  the  comer  stone  of  St.  Peter's  church,  and 
was  a  patron  of  Michel  Angelo,  Bramante,  and 
■  Eaphael.  It  was  Julius  II.  who  granted  Henry 
VIII.  a  dispensation  to  marry  Catharine  of  Ara- 
gon. He  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X.  lILGlaDUarla 
del  Mmle,  born  in  Arezzo,  Sept.  10,  148T,  died 
March  33,  1555.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  fam- 
ily, held  several  high  offices  under  the  papal 
government,  was  made  cardinal  in  1538,  and 
succeeded  Paul  HI.  in  1550.  He  reopened  the 
sittings  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  had 
been  discontinued  under  his  predecessor,  and 
confirmed  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
took  part  with  Charles  T.  in  his  quarrel  with 
Ottavio  Farnese  and  the  French,  but  was  com- 
piled to  sign  a  truce  with  his  enemies  in  April, 
1652,  soon  after  which  he  declared  the  suspen- 
Mon  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  had  already 
been  brolienup  by  the  Protestants,  and  retired 
to  his  luxurious  villa  near  Eome.  He  recon- 
ciled England  under  Queen  Mary  with  the  holy 
see.    He  was  succeeded  by  Marcellus  II. 

JULIUS,  NlkaUns  Helnritk,  a  German  physician, 
born  in  Altona,  Oct.  3, 1783,  died  in  Hamburg,, 
Aug.  20,  1863.  With  a  view  of  examining  the 
condition  and  management  of  prisons,  he  ex- 

Slored  many  parts  of  Europe  and  the  United 
tates,  delivered  lectures,  and  published  a  va- 
riety of  works  on  this  and  kindred  subjects, 
as  Die  Amerikanischen  Verbesservngssij^teme 
(L(ipaK,lS3'T),IfordameriMsaifUickeZnstande 
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(1889),  and  BeitrUge  eur  Jrrituchen  Irreriheil- 
hunde  (1844).  He  also  edited  the  Jakrhuek  der 
Straf-  uni  Beeeerungeanatalten  (Berlin,  1829- 
'48),  and  in  concert  with  Gerson  the  Magazin 
der  auslandUehen  Literatur  der  gemmmten 
Seilkunde  (Hamburg,  1831-'35).  In  1840  he 
returned  to  Hamburg,  where  he  had  previously 
practised  his  profession.  His  German  trans- 
lation of  'Kcknor'a  "  History  of  Spanish  Lit- 
appeared  in  1853  (3  vols.,  Leipsic), 
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by  A.  Wolf,  was  published. 

JlXirS  AFRIClNtS.     See  Afkicanus. 

JLXUEN,  Lonls  Geoi^es,  a  French  composer, 
born  at  Sisteron,  Basses-Alpes,  Apiil  33,  1813, 
died  in  Paris,  April  16,  I860.  At  six  years  of 
age  he  was  a  skilful  performer  on  the  violin, 
and  about  18S0  gained  admittance  as  a  pupil 
into  the  comerTiatoire  at  Paiis,  where  he  was 
instructed  by  Cherubim.  In  1880  he  went  to 
England,  and  for  a  number  of  years  directed 
promenade  concerts  in  London  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  1853  he  produced  at  Oovent  Garden 
theatre  an  opera  entitled  Fietro  il  Grande; 
and  in  the  same  yeai*,  accompanied  by  a  lai^e 
orchestra,  he  visited  (lie  Vaited  States,  in  tjie, 
chief  cities  of  which  he  gave  concerts.  His 
subsequent  career  was  less  prosperous,  and  he 
died  in  a  charitable  institution. 

JULY  (Lat.  Julius),  the  seventh  month  of  tlio 
year,  consisting  of  31  days.  By  the  Romans 
it  was  ori^nally  called  Quintilis  (guinfv«,  fifth), 
it  being  Wie  fifth  month  in  the  original  Latin 
year,  which  before  Numa  began  with  March. 
The  name  was  changed  to  July,  by  proposal  of 
Mark  Antony,  in  honor  of  Julius  CiBsar,  who 
was  bom  on  the  I3th  of  this  month.  In  the 
Athenian  calendar,  the  latter  part  of  Soiro- 
phorion  and  the  first  part  of  Hecatombeon 
correspond  to  July.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called 
it  mted  monath  (mead  month),  because  the 
meads  were  then  in  bloom,  and  litha  eeftera. 
(latter  mild  month),  June  being  known  as  the 
"earlier  mild  month."  Charlemagne  gave  it 
the  name  of  Eeumonat  (hay  month).  The 
French  revolutionary  calendar  mei^ed  it  in  the 
last  pai-t  of  Messidor  and  the  first  of  Thermidor. 

JGDINA,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  and  the  princi- 
pal tributary  of  the  Ganges.  It  rises  in  Gur- 
whal,  near  the  S.  base  of  the  Himalaya,  in 
lat.  31°  N.,  Ion.  78°  83'  E.  at  the  foot  of  a 
group  of  hills  called  the  Jumnotri  peaks,  near 
which  it  receives  the  overflow  of  several  hot 
springs.  It  is  here  a  violent  torrent,  having 
for  16  m.  an  average  descent  of  314  ft,  per 
mile.  Aft«r  a  S.  W.  course  of  about  60  m., 
during  which  it  is  joined  by  several  large 
mountain  streams,  it  receives  die  Tonse  in  lat. 
30°  30',  Ion.  77°  53'.  About  97  m.  from  ita 
source  it  enters  the  plain  of  Hindostan,  flowing 
S.,  and  divides  into  several  branches.  It  here 
becomes  navigable  by  rafts.  After  passing 
Delhi,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
its  genera]  course  is  S.  E.  It  joins  the  Ganges 
at  Allahabad,  619  m.  below  Delhi,  and  860  m. 
from  its  source.    In  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
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the  Tnnina  13  Bometimes  2  or  3  m.  wide, 
banks  are  roekv  and  precipitous,  and  its 
rent  13  rapid  Nangation  is  attended  ,1 
"much  difti(,ultT,  but  manj  of  the  most  ser 
ol  struetions  have  1  een  removed,  and  vessels 
can  now  ascend  to  Calpee  Its  principal  affin- 
enta  are  the  Cbumbul,  bmde,  Betwa,  Cane,  and 
Eindaun.  Delhi,  Agra,  Muttra,Etaw£ih,  Calpee, 
and  Allahabad  are  the  most  important  placea 
on  its  banks. — There  are  two  extensive  sys- 
toma  of  irrigation  connected  with  the  Jumna. 
The  western  Jumna  canal  comprises  the  an- 
cient canal  of  Feroze  Shah  and  the  Delhi  canal, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  were 
restored  between  1823  and  1848  by  the  British 
authorities,whobuiltraaiiy  additional  branches. 
This  system  waters  the  country  along  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  Jumna,  from  a  point  called 
Hathni  Kund,  iust  north  of  the  80th  parallel, 
down  to  Delhi.  The  aggr^te  length  of  its 
mwn  hnes  is  445  m.,  and  in  I8G6-'7  the  area 
irrigated  comprised  447,171  acres,  in  797  vii- 
lages.  The  net  receipts  from  water  rates  in 
ISTl-'a  were  £74,518,  being  26  per  cent,  on 
the  outlay  for  construction.  The  eastern 
Jumna  canal  irrigates  a  district  abont  120  m. 
long  and- 16  m.  broad  on  tbe  left  of  the  river, 
and  extends  frotn  a  point  in  the  nlain  stream 
near  the  head  of  the  western  system,  south- 
ward to  Delhi,  flowing  for  40  m.  between  em- 
bankments, at  a  height  of  from  6  to  12  ft. 
above  the  general  level  of  the  land.  It  was 
projected  by  Shah  Jeban,  between  1638  and 
1659,  bnt  had  long  been  disused  when  it  was 
restored  by  English  engineers  in  1830.  The 
main  channel  is  itaelf  130  m.  long,  and  feeds 
619  m.  of  distributary  streams.  The  area  of 
irrigation  in  I871-'2  was  193,749  acres,  and  the 
net  revenue  £33,881,  being  16'6  per  cent, 
the  ontlay. 

JUNE,  the  sixth  montli  of  the  year,  consisting 
of  30  days.  The  name  is  variously  derived 
from  junioret  (the  young  men),  to  whom  Ro- 
mulus is  said  to  have  assigned  it,  as  he  assigned 
May  to  the  elders;  from  Juno,  whence  it  was 
sometimes  called  Junonialia;  from  Jnnins  Bru- 
tus, the  first  consul;  and  hom.jwmo  (to  join), 
with  reference  to  the  union  of  the  Romans 
and  Sabines,  or  because  it  was  considered  the 
most  suitable  time  for  marriage.  It  was 
fonrth  month  of  the  old  Latin  calendar,  and 
originally  had  bnt  26  days.  Romulus  is  said 
to  have  given  it  30  days.  Nnraa  made  it  the 
fifth  month  and  deprived  it  of  one  day,  which 
was  restored  by  Julius  OiBsar.  In  the  Athe- 
nian calendar,  the  latter  half  of  Thargelion  and 
the  first  half  of  Scirophorion  correspond  to 
June.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  it  litha  lerra 
(earlier  mild  month),  also  sear  monatk  (dry 
month)  and  midmi-meT  Tttonath  (midsummer 
month).  It  was  named  by  Charlemagne  Braeh- 
monaf  (fallow  month).  In  tlie  French  revo- 
lutionary calendar  it  corresponds  to  the  last 
part  of  Prdrial  and  the  first  of  Messidor. 

JUNEAIJ,  a  8.  central  county  of  Wisconsin, 
bounded  E.  by  theWiseonsm  river,  and  drained 
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by  Lemonweir,  Yellow,  and  Baraboo  rivers; 
area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  13,872. 
The  surface  is  undulatmg  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Timber  is  abundant.  The  La  Orosse  division 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  rail- 
road crosses  it^  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  193,304  bushels  of  wheat,  115.893  of 
Indian  com,  197,005  of  oats,  97,755  of  pota- 
toes, 36,904  lbs.  of  vpool,  527,027  of  hops, 
221,003  of  butter,  and  15,499  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  3,040  horses,  2,846  milch  cows, 
3,982  other  cattle,  8,406  sheep,  and  4,059 
swine ;  3  manufactories  of  carriages,  2  of  sash, 
doors,  and  blinds,  6  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet- 
iron  ware,  4  flour  mills,  and  11  saw  mills. 
Capital,  New  Lisbon. 

JUNE  BESRT,  one  of  the  common  names  for 
amelanehier  CanaderuU,  a  rosaceous  shrub  or 
small  tree,  which  botanically  differs  from  py- 
ru9,  the  genus  of  the  apple  and  pear,  only  in 
the  number  of  cells  in  the  fruit.  This  species 
is  found  as  far  north  as  Hudson  bay,  and  ex- 
tends throughout  the  United  States ;  running 
through  such  a  wide  geographical  range,  it  pre- 
sents a  great  variety  of  forms ;  more  than  a 
dozen  species  were  described  by  tJie  early  bot- 
anists, but  Torrey  and  Gray,  in  their  "Flora 
of  North  America,"  very  properly  reduced  alt 
these  to  a  single  polymoi-phous  species,  of 
which  there  are  half  a  dozen  forms  sufficiently- 
marked  to  be  regarded  as  varieties.  These  dif- 
fer in  stature,  in  the  shape  and  pubescence  of 
the  leaves,  size  of  petals,  and  size  and  abundance 
of  the  fruit.  A  mountain  variety,  pvmila,  is 
only  3  or  4  ft.  high,  while  the  variety  totrya- 
pium  reaches  80  ft.  in  height.  The  leaves  in 
all  are  simple,  heart-shaped,  or  oval,  with  white 
flowers  in  pendulous  racemes,  which  appear 
just  as  the  leaves  are  opening.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  different  varieties  are  known 
as  shad  flower  or  shad  hush,  as  the  flowers  ap- 
pear at  the  time  the  shad' ascends  the  streams, 
and  also  as  service  berry.  The  fruit  is  globular 
or  pear-shaped,  the  size  of  a  lai^e  pea,  pur- 
plish, sweet  and  edible.  From  the  character 
of  the  fruit  the  bush  is  known  in  some  locali- 
ties as  the  sugar  pear,  but  more  generally,  from 
the  time  of  its  ripening,  as  June  berry.     Some 

filants  produce  fruit  abundantly,  which  is  most- 
y  eat«i  by  birds.  The  dwarf  variety  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation  in  some  of  the  western 
states  as  a  market  fruit,  and  is  there  known  as 
"  mountain  whortleberry ;"  it  has  been  tried  by 
amateurs  at  the  east,  who  find  that  the  birds 
reap  the  harvest.  All  forms  of  the  species  are 
worthy  of  cultivation  as  ornamental  trees  or 
shrubs,  on  account  of  their  early  and  abundant 
flowering ;  a  well  formed  specimen,  completely 
sheeted  with  whit«,  is  not  exceeded  in  beauty 
by  any  exotic  There  is  a  European  species, 
known  in  Savoy  as  omelartMier,  from  which 
the  name  of  the  genus  is  derived. 

JUNG,  or  Jnngiis,  JoaehlH,  a  German  philoso- 
pher, bom  in  Lnbeck,  Oct  32,  1587,  died  in 
Hamburg,  Sept.  23,  1657,  He  was  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Giessen  from  1609  to  1614. 
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He  subsequently  studied  medicine  and  took  his 
degree  at  Padua  in  16J8,  but  again  filled  a 
chair  of  mathematics  at  Rostock  in  1624.  He 
was  prevented  by  the  thirty  years'  war  from, 
accepting  a  professorship  of  medicine  at  Helm- 
atedt,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  Brunswick  and 
Rostock  till  1639,  when  he  became  rector  of 
the  Hambnrg  Johanneum.  I^ibnitz  ranks  him, 
on  account  of  his  perspicacity  in  opposing  the 
scholastic  school  of  philosophy,  next  to  Coper- 
nicus and  GaUleo,  and  not  far  below  Descartes. 
His  works  include  Oeometria  Empiriea  (Ham- 
bui^,  1688).  Johann  Vaget  edited  his  MS, 
Joaohim  Jungiui  laagoge  Phytoaeopica,  &c. 
(HMnbnrg,  1678),  in  which  ho  anticipated  Lin- 
naeus iiL  su^esting  technical  terms  relating  to 
botany  and  in  other  respects.— See  Gnhrauer, 
Joachim  Jung  und  aein  Zeitalter  (Stuttgart, 
I851)j  and  Ay^-Lallemont,  De»  Dr.  J.  Jv/aatm 
au*  Liibeck  £ri^wesc?tsel  rait  seinen  Schmera 
unAFreunden  (Lubeck,  1863). 

JVN&BDNZLIII,  or  Ban^n  (Boh.  Mlada  Bo- 
leslavX  a  town  of  Bohemia,  capital  of  a  cir- 
cle, on  the  Iser,  SO  m.  N.  E.  of  Prague;  pop. 
in  1669,  8,696.  It  has  16  charches  and  a  mon- 
astery of  uie  Piarists,  with  a  gymnasium.  The 
ancient  castle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Boleslas  II.  in  the  10th  century,  is  now  used 
as  barracks.     The  town  stands  near  the  site  of 


JDNGERIUNHIl,  a  genus  of  cryptogamous 
plants  belon^ng  to  the  family  iepatka  or 
liverworts,  which  is  closely  related  to  the 
mosses ;  there  are  about  30  species  in  the 
United  States,  all  small  delicate  plants,  the 
general  structure  of  which  is  described  under 


JDiyeFRAd  (the  "Maiden"  or  "Virgin"),  a 
picturesque  mountain,  or  rather  group  of 
mountains,  in  Switzerland,  forming  one  of  the 
ridges  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  separating  the 
cantons  of  Valais  and  Bern.  It  is  I3,6T1  (ac- 
cording to  others  13,718)  ft.  high,  and  derives 
its  name  either  from  the  pure  mantle  of  snow 
which  covers  its  crest,  or  from  the  fact  that  un- 
til the  present  century  it  was  deemed  inacces- 
sible. In  1811,  however,  the  brothers  Meyer  of 
Aarau  claimed  to  have  ascended  it.  In  1828 
the  highest  peak  was  reached  by  some  peasants 
from -Grindelw  aid,  and  in  1841  by  Agassiz,  ac- 
companied by  Prof.  Forbes  of  Edinbnrgh  and 
others.  Although  the  thermometer  fell  to  61" 
below  zero,  lichens  were  found  on  the  highest 
exposed  points.  The  highest  peak  rises  in  a 
sharp  point,  its  summit  being  not  more  than 
2  ft  broad.  The  SilberhSmer,  which  are  in- 
ferior peaks  on  the  W.  side,  are  remarkable 
for  their  graceful  forms. 

JinVGUdHS,  Franz  WilbelR,  a  German  natural- 
ist, bom  at  Mansfeld,  Oct.  26,  1812,  died  at 
Lembang,  Java,  April  34,  1864.  He  studied 
medicine,  botany,  and  geology  in  Halle  and 
Berlin,  and  became  assistant  surgeon  in  tlie 
Prussian  army.  Having  fought  a  duel,  he  was 
sentenced  to  30  years'  imprisonment,  but  es- 
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iped  to  France.  He  then  received  a  parfon, 
and  went  in  1835  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  was 
employed  in  Batavia  for  a  year  as  military 
physician;  and  afterward  explored  the  islands,  ■ 
especially  Java  and  Sumatra,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  government.  In  1849-55  he 
was  in  Holland,  preparing  his  observations 
for  publication,  and  then  returned  to  Java, 
His  TopograpAiiehe  und  NaturmeseRsekaJl- 
lieke  Seuen  were  edited  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck 
(Magdeburg,  1845).  German  and  Dutch  edi- 
tions of  his  BattaldndeT  in  Sumatra  appeared 
in  Berlin  and  Leyden'in  1847;  and  a  Gennan 
version  by  Hasskai-l  of  his  ZuTuckreiu  ton 
Java  nacK  Eurova  in  1851.  His  most  impor- 
tant work,  considered  by  many  the  best  on  the 
subject,  treats  of  the  botany,  geography,  and 
geology  of  Java  (Java,  geine  Geitalt,  PJlanxen- 
decke  und  innere  BoAiaH,  German  ed.  by  Hass- 
kart,  S  vols.,  Leipsio,  1862-'4).  In  1853  ap- 
peared his  Landschqflaimtiehten  iion  Java  nach 
der  Natur  auf  geitommen.  In  1851  was  begun, 
under  the  supervision  of  several  distinguished 
naturalists,  a  large  work  entitled  Plantm  Jung- 
huhnianm,  giving  a  description  of  the  plants  and 
fossils  discovered  by  him  in  Java  and  Sumatra. 

JDHTGIIUHN,  Jeuf  JBk«b,  a  Slavic  philologist, 
horn  at  Hlidlitz,  Bohemia,  July  10, 1773,  died 
in  Prague,  Nov.  14,  1847.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  poor  farmer,  but  received  a  superior  educa- 
tion, and  convicted  his  studies  at  tlie  university 
of  Prague.  He  was  teacher  at  the  gymnasium 
of  Leitmeritz  from  1739  to  1815,  and  afterward 
connected  with  the  gymnasium  and  university 
of  Prague  till  1845,  the  last  five  years  as  rector 
of  the  latter  institution.  In  1830  he  published 
a  Bohemian  chrestomathy  {Slomesnost,  2d  ed., 
1846) ;  in  1825  a  history  of  the  Bohemian 
language  and  hterature  (2d  ed.,  1848)~,  and 
in  1835-'9  a  complete  Bohemian-German  dic- 
tionary {Slownik  Ceako-Nemeeiy). 

JOie-STILLING  (Johask  Heinbiob  Jcsg),  a  ■ 
German  mystio,  bom  at  Im-Grnnd,  Wassau, 
SepL  13, 1740,  died  in  Oarlsrulie,  April  2, 1817. 
After  being  successively  a  charcoal  burner, 
tfdlor,  and  teacher,  he  began  to  study  medicine 
at  Strasbni^,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Goethe,  who  in  his  autobiography  has 
^ven  a  fine  analysis  of  his  eliaracter.  He 
operated  for  cataract  with  eminent  success  at 
Elberfeld,  was  professor  of  rural  economy  at 
Lantern  (1778),  Marburg  (1787),  and  Heidel- 
berg (1804),  and  at  his  death  was  a  privy 
councillor  of  Baden.  The  best  known  of  his 
writings  is  an  autobiography,  Stillitig't  Ju- 
gend,  JUngling^ahre,  Wander»ckqft,  Zehryahre, 
havsUche»  Leben  und  Alter  (published  in  three 
parts,  1777,  1789,  and  1817),  a  curious  work, 
contdning  many  profound  thonghts,  and  mark- 
ed by  an  eccentric  religious  and  moral  enthusi- 
asm. He  wrote  several  allegorical  and  mystical 
tales,  as  the  Oe»elmkte  de*  Herm.  ton  Morgen- 
thau  (1779),  Getchiehte  FlorenUna  von  Ibhkn- 
dorn,  (1781),  Leben  der  Theodore  •non  Linden 
(1783),  Das  Beimweh  (1794),  and  Theobald, 
Oder  der  Sekw&rmer  (1797).    In  his  autobiog- 
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raptj  he  takes  a.  sentimental  delight  in  pictnr- 
ing  his  three  successive  wives,  and  lovo  and 
marriage  are  treated  with  special  enthusiasm 
in  his  romances.  In  his  later  works  he  appears 
as  a  ghost-seer  and  theosophist.  The  mosC  im- 
portant o(  them  are ;  Tkeorie  der  GeUterkunde 
(1808),  and  Apologie  der  Theorie  der  Geister- 
hunde  (1809),  full  of  marvellous  but  not  care- 
fully auftentieated  narratives;  Soenea  ana  d^/i 
Geuterreieh  (1817),  consisting  of  conversa- 
tions in  heaven,  and  incnleafjng  a  sort  of  wor- 
ship of  genius ;  and  the  poem  Ghryadon,  oder 
dm  goldetw  Zeitalter  (181fl),  descriptive  of  the 
millennium.  His  various  works  wei'e  collected 
in  14  voJs.  (Stuttgart,  1838). 

jmSIlTA,  a  river  of  Pennsylvania,  formed  in 
the  S,  central  part  of  the  state,  by  the  junction 
of  the  Little  Juniata  and  f  rankstown  branch, 
which  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  Atl^hany  monn- 
tains,  in  Blair  and  Bedford  counties.  Its  gen- 
eral course  is  £.,  with  many  deviations;  and 
after  passing  throngh  a  mountainous  country, 
it  joins  the  Susquehanna  14  m.  above  Harris- 
burg.  Nearly  its  whole  course  is  celebrated  for 
its  picturesque  scenery.  Tnclnding  the  Franks' 
town  branch,  it  is  about  150  m.  long.  It  is  not 
navigable.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  and  rail- 
road follow  ita  hanks  thronghout  its  whole  ex- 
tent, the  latter  crossing  the  river  many  times. 

JDNUTl,  a  central  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
watered  by  the  Juniata  river ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  17,390.  It  has  a  mountainous 
surface,  with  many  fertile  valleys.  The  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  and  canal  pass  through  it. 
The  chief  productions  4n  1870  were  230,624 
bushels  of  wheat,  829,231  of  Indian  corn, 
347,054  of  oats,  69,530  of  potatoes,  16,938  lbs. 
of  wool,  299,575  of  butter,  and  19,809  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  4,315  horses,  9,160  cattle, 
6,315  sheep,  and  7,164  swine ;  4  manufactories 
of  agricultural  implements,  13  of  carriages,  8 
of  lime,  18  tanneries,  9  flour  miUs,  and  2  saw 
mills.    Capital,  Mifflintown. 

JUNIPER  (j-anipervg,  the  ancient  Latin  name), 
a  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees,  of  tlie 
cypress  subfamily  of  the  order  coniferm.  The 
leaves  in  this  genus  are  awl-shaped  or  scale- 
like,  rigid,  and  sometimes  of  two  shapes  in  the 
same  tree ;  the  flowers,  mostly  diiBcious,  are  in 
small  axillary  aments ;  the  sterile  amenfcs  con- 
sist of  shield-shaped  scales,  beneath  each,  of 
which  are  three  to  sis  anther  cells ;  the  fer- 
tile have  three  to  aa  fleshy,  one-ovuled,  coa- 
lescent  scales,  and  in  ripening  become  a  berry- 
like  fruit.  The  common  juniper  (J.  communis), 
also  a  native  'of  Europe,  is  abundant  in  tlie 
northern  states,  especially  on  dry  sterile  bills 
near  the  coast,  where  it  is  not  rare  to  find 
plants  only  a  foot  or  two  high  spreading  close 
to  the  ground,  and  forming  a  circular  mat  30 
ft.  in  circumference.  It  sometimes  rises  to  the 
height  of  5  to  10  ft.,  and  old  specimens  attain 
a  much  greater  size.  One  at  the  Bartram  gar- 
den, near  Philadelphia,  a  few  years  ago,  mea- 
sured 35  ft.  The  leaves  are  ai-ticulated  with 
the  stem  in  whorls  of  three,  spreading  and 
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prickly-pointed ;  the  upper  surface  is  glaucous 
white,  the  under  dark  green.  The  berries  are 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  dark  purple ;  they 
contain  a  brownish  pulp,  with  three  seeds ;  their 
taste  is  sweetish,  warm  and  bitterish,  with  a 
peculiar  terebinthinate  flavor ;  they  contain  a 
volatile  oil  (oil  of  juniper),  which  is  separated 
by  distillation.  The  berries  are  stimulant  and 
diurelio,  and  have  long  been  used  for  urinary 
diseases ;  they  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gin,  and  give  to  that  liquor  its  peculiar  flavor 
and  diuretic  properties.  In  Europe  a  kind  of 
tar  is  prepared  from  the  wood,  which  under 
the  name  of  oil  of  cade  is  used  for  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  common  juniper  varies  greatly ; 
in  a  bed  of  seedlings  it  is  difilicult  to  And  two 
alike;  some  of  its  forms  are  useful  in  orna- 
mental planting.  A  very  prostrate  form,  the 
variety  ahina,  found  along  the  great  lakes  and 
northward,  is  a  useful  plant  for  rookwork. 
The  well  known  Irish  (var.  Bihemiea)  and 
Swedish  (var.  Sueeica)  junipers  are  remark- 
ably erect  vai-ieties  of  liiis  species ;  these,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  are  much  used  in  ornamental 
planting,  where  their  columnar  forms  afford  a 
marked  contrast  to  Other  trees.  They  are  lia- 
ble to  be  bent  out  of  shape  by  the  accumulation 
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of  snow  among  their  dense  erect  branches ; 
this  can  be  prevented  by  winding  the  tree  with 
a  cord  or  fine  wire  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
A  related  species  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
J.  kemispharica,  is  remarkably  dwarf,  a  plant 
ten  years  old  beii^  not  over  a  foot  high  ;  this 
is  Itnown  as  the  hedgehog  juniper,  and  is  a  fa- 
vorite with  plantei-s  for  tlie  decoration  of  small 
grounds. — The  section  of  savin  junipers  diflerg 
from  the  true  junipers,  to  which  the  fore- 
going belong,  in  having  their  leaves  opposite 
andnot  articulate  with  the  stem.  A  prominent 
representative  of  this  section  is  the  red  cedar 
(J.  Virgimana),  which  is  found  from  Canada 
to  tlie  golf  of  Mexico.  Few  trees  present  in 
their  wild  state  a  greater  variety  of  form ;  in 
some  localities  every  specimen  takes  an  erect 
habit  and  forms  a  dark  green  column,  tapering 
but  slightly  from  the  base,  and  as  regular  in 
outline  as  if  artificially  pruned;  in  other 
places,  especially  inland,  tlie  tree  has  a  clear 
trunk  and  handsome  open  head,  with  some- 
what pendulous  branches ;  those  which  grow 
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in  exposed  situations,  upon,  sterile  soil  near 
the  sea,  are  of  slow  growth,  and  often  assume 
picturesque  and  eren  fantastic  forms;  along 
the  coast  it  is  rarely  more  than  30  ft.  high,  but 
at  tlie  west  it  readies  60  and  even  90  ft.  Upon 
the  old  branches  the  leaves  are  small,  scale- 
like,  and  appressed ;  but  those  on  the  young 
plant  and  on  the  yoimg  shoots  of  old  treea  are 
much  longer,  sharp  and  spreading.  The  wood 
ifl  light,  olose-grajned,  and  very  durable;  the 
sap  wood  white,  and  the  heart  wood  of  a  dark 
red,  a  fact  recognized  in  the  common  name. 
The  durable  ohwacter  of  the  wood  adapts  it 
for  fence  posts,  and  this  together  with  the 
forms  assumed  by  the  braoones  makes  it  the 
most  desirable  material  for  rustic  fences,  sum- 
mer houses,  pavilions,  and  tlie  like ;  it  is  much 
used  in  the  manufactnre  of  pails  and  tubs ;  it 
is  employed  by  the  pencil  makers  in  place  of 
the  more  rare  pencil  cedar,  J.  Bermudiana, 
Much  more  use  is  made  of  the  red  cedar  as  a 
tree  for  planting  in  the  western  states  than  at 
the  east,  as  it  grows  more  rapidly  there.  It 
was  at  one  time  highly  recommended  for 
hedges  and  windbreaks ;  but  as  it  soon  becomes 
ragged  at  the  base,  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute. 
The  true  savin  is  J.  saHna,  a  native  of  Europe ; 
it  differs  from  the  red  cedar  mainly  in  its  larger 
fruit,  which  is  nodding  upon  a  recurved  pe- 
duncle-like bractlet.  A  prostrate  form  of  this, 
var,  procumieas,  is  found  from  Mfune  to  Wis- 
consin, along  the  great  lakes,  and  northward. 
This  has  a  dense,  closely  spreading  habit,  and 
a  dark  green  color,  which  makes  it  much  prized 
as  an  ornamental  plant;  it  is  known  as  the 
prostrate  juniper,  tK  prostrata  of  the  nurse- 
ries. The  loaves  of  the  savin  have  a  limited 
use  in  medicine,  as  the  active  ingredient  in 
savin  cerate,  a  stimulant  application  to  ulcers. 
The  Eocky  mountain  juniper  is  /.  oeoidentalia, 
not  over  40  ft.  high,  and  found  from  the  Eocky 
mountains  westward. — There  are  several  exotic 
species  in  cultivation,  most  of  which  are  of  un- 
certain hardiness  in  the  northern  states ;  among 
the  hardy  ones  are  J.  gquamata,  a  shrub-like 
species  from  the  Himalayas,  and  the  Chinese 

Ciiper  (/.  Chinemis)^  the  two  sexes  of  which 
ve  leavea  so  unlike  that  they  appear  like  dif- 
ferent species ;  the  sacred  juniper  of  India  {J. 
religioia)  is  hardy  in  some  localities. 

JDimiS,  the  signature  of  an  English  political 
writer,  the  author  of  letters  which  appeared  ir 
the  London  "Pablio  Advertiser"  newspapei 
between  Jan.  21,  1769,  and  Jan.  21, 1772.  Af 
acknowledged  in  the  first  authorized  collection 
the  series  consisted  of  4A  letters  by  Junius  and 
15  by  Philo-Junius,  an  auxiliary  pai't  being  as- 
sumed under  the  second  name  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  and  defending  the  principal  char- 
acter, bat  with  the  design  of  being  ultimately 
avowed.  There  have  teen  preserved  also  62 
brief  business  letters  which  he  addressed  to 
Woodfall,  the  publisher  of  the  "  Public  Adver- 
tiser," between  April  20, 1769,  and  Jan.  19, 
1T73,  and  10  letters  written  by  him  in  private 
oorreapondenee  with    John    Wilkes  between 


Aug.  21,  and  Nov.  9,  17T1.  To  the  same  hand 
are  attributed  also  113  letters,  on  various  po- 
litical subjects  and  under  different  signatures, 
as  Mnemon,  Atticus,  Lucius,  Brutus,  and  Do- 
mitian,  published  in  the  "Public  Advertiser" 
between  April  28,  1767,  and  May  12,  1772. 
Some  of  these  are  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and 
few  of  them  are  so  elaborately  finished  and 
pofished  as  the  letters  of  Junius,  to  which  sig- 
nature he  adhered  for  his  most  important  ad- 
dresses after  the  extraordinary  effect  produced 
by  the  first  letter  under  it,  apparently  employ- 
ing others  when  he  wrote  for  explanatory  and 
collateral  purposes.  The  utmost  period  in 
which  the  agency  of  Junius  can  be  traced  is 
thus  less  than  sis  yeai-s,  and  the  period  in 
which  he  wrote  his  acknowledged  letters  is 
about  three  years.  These  letters,  directed 
against  the  ministry  and  the  leading  public 
characters  connected  with  it,  contain  some  of 
the  most  effective  specimens  of  invective  to  be 
found  in  literature.  Their  condensed  and  lucid 
diction,  studied  and  epigrammatic  sarcasm,  daz- 
zling metaphors,  and  fierce  and  haiwhty  per- 
sonal attacks,  arrested  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  .public  Not  less  start- 
fing  was  the  immediate  and  minute  knowledge 
which  they  evinced  of  court  secrets,  making  it 
believed  that  the  writer  moved  in  Uie  circle  of 
the  court,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  not 
only  with  ministerial  measures  and  intrigues, 
but  with  every  domestic  incident.  They  ex- 
hibited indications  of  rank  and  fortune  as  well 
as  scholarship,  the  writer  afiirmii^that  hewas 
"above  a  common  bribe"  and  "far  above  all 
pecuniary  views."  When  Woodfall  was  prose- 
cuted in  consequence  of  Junius's  letter  to  the 
king,  the  author  pi-omlsed  to  make  restitution 
lo  him  of  any  pecuniary  loss.  The  antliorship 
of  Junius  was  the  greatest  secret  of  the  a^e. 
Every  effort  that  the  government  could  devise 
or  private  indignation  prompt  was  in  vain, 
made  to  discover  it.  ITie  earl  of  Mansfield 
and  other  legal  advisers  of  the  crown  had 
many  consultations  as  to  how  this  "mighty 
boar  of  the  forest,"  as  he  was  called  by  Burke, 
could  be  most  adroitly  ensnared  in  the  net- 
work of  the  law.  The  host  of  enemies  whom 
he  aroused  in  every  direction  were  eager  in 
plotting  schemes  for  his  detection.  But,  aware 
tiiat  his  power  and  perhaps  his  personal  safety 
depended  upon  concealment,  he  continued  to 
astonish  every  one  by  his  secret  intelligence 
and  to  assdl  the  government  with  undiminished 
intrepidity  and  rancor,  revealing  his  apprehen- 
sions and  precautions  only  in  his  private  notes 
to  Woodfall.  His  security  was  doubtless  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  forbearance  and  honor  of 
this  publisher,  who  followed  strictiy  the  imper- 
ative and  precise  orders  of  his  correspondent. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  a  public  character  Junius 
gave  as  a  reason  for  his  concealment:  "Though 
you  would  fight,  there  are  others  who  would 
assasanate."  In  a  letter  to  Woodfall  he  writes: 
"  I  must  be  more  cautions  than  ever.  I  am 
sure  I  should  not  survive  a  discovery  three 
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days ;  or  if  I  did,  they  would  attaint  me  by 
bill."  In  other  letters  be  speaka  with  tlie  ut- 
nitiat  confldeoce.  "  As  to  me,  be  assnred  that  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they,  or  you, 
or  anybody  else  should  ever  know  me,  unless 
I  make  myself  known ;  all  arts,  or  inquiries,  or 
rewards  would  be  equally  ineffeetaal."  And 
in  hia  dedication  to  tne  English  nation  be  de- 
clared; "I  am  the  sole  depoffltary  of  my  own 
secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me."  Junius 
appears  to  have  written  iu  a  disguised  hand. 
Various  prescribed  signals,  as  "C.,"  "A  let- 
ter," or  a  scrap  of  Latin  poetry,  were'  made  to 
him  in  the  notices  to  correspondents  in  the 
"  Public  Advertiser,''  Answers  and  parcels 
from  the  printer  were  left  for  htm  according 
to  his  orders  in  a  great  Tariety  of  places,  ad- 
dressed to  different  names.  Who  tlie  pereon 
was  who  thus  foiled  the  scrutiny  of  his  own 
oge  has  been  the  subject  of  more  than  100  vol- 
umes or  pamphlets,  and  of  a  vast  number  of 
essays  in  periodicals.  Efforts  have  been  made 
at  different  times  to  identify  him  with  Sergeant 
James  Adair,  Col.  Isaac  BarrS,  Hugh  Macaulay 
Boyd,  Edmund  Burke,  Bishop  John  Buller, 
Lord  Camden,  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Chester- 
field, J.  L.  De  Lolmc,  John  Dunning  (Lord 
Ashburtott),  Samuel  Dyet,  Henry  Flood,  Dr. 
Philip  Francis,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Edward 
Gibbon,  Richard  Glover,  Henry  Grattan,  Wil- 
liam Greatrakes,  George  Grenville,  Junes 
Grenvillc,  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  James 
Hollis,  Sii^  William  Jones,  John  Kent,  Gen. 
Charles  Lee,  Charles  Lloyd,  Thomas  Lor^  Lyt- 
telton,  Laiighlin  McLean,  the  duke  of  Fort- 
land,  Gov.  Thomas  Pownall,  Sir  EObert  Eich, 
John  Roberts,  the  Rev.  Philip  Rosenhagen, 
Lord  George  Germaine  (Viscount  SackviUe), 
the  ewl  of  Shelburae,  Earl  Temple,  John  Borne 
Tooke,  Horace  Walnole,  John  Wilkes,  Alex- 
ander Wedderbnrn  (Lord  Loughborough),  Dr. 
James  Wilmot,  and  Daniel  Wray.  Several  of 
these  laid,  claim  to  tho  honor  of  which  they 
were  ambitious,  while  the  real  author  may 
have  declined  to  accept  a  brilliant  hterary 
fame  with  the  stigma  of  an  almost  fiendish 
malignity  of  chai'acter.  The  first  attempt  to 
fix  the  authoi^hip  upon  Sir-PbUip  Francis  was 
made  in  1816  hy  John  Taylor,  in  his  "Identity 
of  Junius  with  a  Distinguished  Living  Charac- 
ter Established,"  and  it  has  from  that  time 
been  more  generally  ascribed  to  him  than  to 
any  other.  According  to  Macanlay,  "  the  case 
against  Francis,  or,  if  you  please,  in  favor  of 
!^^uids,  rests  on  coincidences  sufBcient  to  con- 
vict a  murderer."  Besides  numerous  and  con- 
stant coincidences  in  dates  and  circumstances, 
and  resemblance  of  character  and  handwriting, 
it  should  be  observed  that  he  never  directly 
denied  the  charge.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry, 
he  wi'ote  evasively:  "Whether  you  will  assist 
in  ^ving  currency  to  a  silly  malignant  false- 
hood is  a  question  for  your  own  discretion." 
lady  Francis  afSrma  that  his  lirst  g^ft  to  her 
after  marriage  was  an  edition  of  Junius,  which 
he  bade  her  take  to  her  room,  keep  from  sight, 
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and  never  to  speak  on  the  subject;  and  he 
made  a  posthumous  present  to  her  of  a  seated 
copy  of  Taylor's  "Identity  of  Junius,"  found 
in  his  bureau.  According  to  her  statement, 
also.  Sir  Philip  made  himself  known  as  Junius 
to  the  king.  Lord  North,  and  Lord  Chatham, 
under  an  ,eugagement  of  secrecy,  and  received 
in  consequence  his  Indian  appointment;  and 
the  secret  was  faithfully  kept  by  each  of  the 
contracting  parties,  who  were  equally  inter- 
ested in  not  divulging  it.  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  facsimiles  of  the  feigned  hand- 
writing of  Junius,  facts  have  come  to  light 
which  seem  to  prove  conclusively  the  identity 
of  Francis  with  him.  A  lady  recognized  the 
handwriting  as  the  same  as  that  of  an  anony- 
mous not«  which  she  received  in  1770  at  Bath, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  verses  written  in  a  differ- 
ent hand.  When  the  life  of  Francis  was  pub- 
lished (1867),  two  lines  of  these  verses  were 
found  quoted  in  a  letter  from  Richard  Tilgh- 
man  of  Philadelphia,  dated  Sept.  2B,  177S,  in 
a  manner  implying  that  Francis  would  recog- 
nize them.  Eenewed  esamination  proved  that 
the  lady's  copy  of  verses  was  in  Tilghman'a 
handwriting.  Tilghman,  who  was  a  law  stu- 
dent in  the  Temple  in  1T69  and  17T0,  was  a 
near  relative  and  intimate  friend  of  Francis, 
and  was  with  him  at  Bath  when  the  verses 
were  delivered.  This  led  to  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  note  in  which  the  verses  were 
enclosed  by  experts,  who  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  written  in  the  feigned  hand  of 
Junius.  Now  Tilghman  could  not  have  been 
Junius,  for  the  letters  were  begun  before  he 
left  America,  and  continaed  after  his  return 
home.  It  follows  then  that  Francis  was  the 
writer  of  the  note  and  consequently  Junius. — 
Complete  editions  of  his  letters  were  published 
by  George  Woodfall,  sun  of  the  original  print- 
er of  them  (3  vols.,  London,  1812  and  1814), 
to  which  an  elaborate  preliminary  essay  was 
prefixed  by  Dr.  John  Mason  Good.  A  new 
edition  (1850-'65),  by  John  Wade,  forming 
two  volumes  in  Bohn'a  "Standard  Library," 
contains  the  whole  of  Woodtall'a  edition.  The 
most  complete  bibliography  of  Junius  is  given 
in  Lowndes's  "  Bibliographer's  Manual,''  vol. 
iii.  (London,  1860).  Merivale's  "Memoir  of 
Sir  Philip  Francis"  (2  vols.  8vo,  London, 
1867)  contains  much  new  evidence  concerning 
the  authorship.  See  also  Chabot  and  Twistle- 
ton's  "Handwriting  of  Junius  Professionally 
Investigated"  (4to,  London,  1871).  Sir  Alex- 
ander Oockburn,  lord  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land, in  a  work  announced  for  publication  in 
1874,  is  said  to  prove  almost  conclusively  the 
identity  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  with  Junius. 

JDNltlS.'  1.  Frandscas  (FKANgois  du  Jos),  a 
Protestant  theologian,  bom  in  Bourges,  France, 
in  1546,  died  in  Leyden  in  1603.  He  was  de- 
signed for  the  law,  but  having  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation,  he  went  in  1563 
to  Geneva,  where  he  studied  theology.  He 
became  minister  of  a  Walloon  congregation  in 
Antwerp  in  1565,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
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in  the  early  history  of  the  reformation  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge 
in  Germany.  In  1ST3  he  ww  invited,  by  the 
elector  palatine  to  Heidelberg,  where,  in  con- 
junction witk  Tremelhua,  he  made  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  whicli  is 
highly  esteemed  by  oritios  (6  parts,  5'rankfort, 
157S-'9 ;  many  times  reprinted,  last  in  Zftrioh, 
1T64).  Subsequently  he  became  professor  at 
Leyden.  He  wrote  many  tbeoiogical  books, 
and  an  autobiography  (1595).  Hia  Opera  The- 
ologioa  were  published  in  2  vols.  fol.  (Geneva, 
1607).  n.  FfflnttecDS,  a  philologist,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Heidelberg  in  1S89,  died  in 
Windsor,  Englaad,  Nov.  19,  1677.  He  studied 
at  Heidelberg  and  Leyden  with  a  view  to  the 
profession  of  a  military  engineer,  and  in  1603, 
after  the  death  of  hia  father,  joined  the  army; 
bnt  leaving  it  on  the  truce  of  160d,  he  devoted 
himself  to  study  and  literature.  In  1620  he 
went  to  England,  and  for  30  years  filled  the 
office  of  librarian  to  the  earl  of  Arundel.  Du- 
ring this  period  he  studied  the  Tentouic  lan- 
guages, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
GiJthic  was  the  parent  of  them  all.  He  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Gothic  Gospels  of  Ul- 
fllas,  with  a  commentary ;  but  his  greatest 
work  was  his  Glouwrium  Gothieum^  in  five 
languages,  the  Saxon  department  of  which  has 
since  been  issued  separately  under  the  title  of 
Etymologkwm,  Anglicarfam.  He  also  wrote  a 
treatise  De  Pietura  Veterum,  which  he  trans- 
lated into  English  himself.  He  died  while 
residing  in  the  house  of  his  nephew,  Isaac 
Vossins.  He  bequeathed  all  his  MSS.  to  ti]e 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford. 

JDNKIN,  6Mrs«,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  Ataerican 
clergyman,  born  near  New  Kingston,  Pa.,  Nov. 
1, 1T90,  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  30, 1868.  He 
graduated  at  Jefferson  college  in  1818,  studied 
theology,  and  in  1819  became  pastor  of  me  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  church  in  Milton,  Pa.  During 
his  pastorate  he  was  active  in  establishing  the 
Milton  academy,  and  in  1828-'9  edited  "The 
Religious  Farmer."  He  was  afterward  a  prom- 
inent leader  in  the  Old  School  Presbyterian 
church.  In  1830  ho  became  principal  of  the 
Manual  Labor  academy  at  Germantown,  and 
in  1832  president  of  Lafayette  college,  Eas- 
ton.  Pa.,  whicii,  though  chartered  in  1829,  was 
first  organized  by  him.  He  was  president  of 
Miami  university  from  1841  to  1844,  when  he 
returned  to  Lafayette  college.  In  1848  he  be- 
came president  of  Washington  college,  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  which  oflUce  he  resigned  April  18, 
1881,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  seoesaon, 
and  afterwwd  resided  in  Philadelphia.  Among 
his  numerous  works  are:  " The  Vindication," 
a  reply  to  the  "Defence"  of  the  Eev.  Albert 
Barnes  (1836);  "The  Educator,"  a  periodical 
(1838-'40) ;  "  Treatise  on  Justification  "  (1839) ; 
"Lectures  on  the  Prophecies"  (1844);  "Po- 
litical Fallacies"  (1862):  "Treatise  on  Sancti- 
fication  "  (1864) ;  "  Two  ITissions,  the  Apostolic 
and  the  Evangelical"  (1864);  and  "The  Tab- 
ernacle, or  the  Gospel  according  to  Moses" 


Philadelphia,  18T1). 

JUNO,  odled  by  the  Greeks  Hera,  in  ancient 
mythology,  a  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ehea, 
and  the  sister  and  wife  of  Jupiter.  She  was 
surnamed,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  respec- 
tively, Baei^ia  and  Regina,  as  the  celestial 
qneen ;  Taf4^ia  and  Pronuba,'as  the  patroness 
of  marriage ;  ElXciSvia  and  Lucina  as  presiding 
over  childbirth.  Juno  was  the  mother  of  Mars, 
Hebe,  and  Vulean.  The  chief  seats  of  her  wor- 
ship were  Argos,  Samos,  Sparta,  and  Rome. 
Her  most  celebrated  Hellenic  temple,  situated 
near  Argos,  contained  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
goddess,  made  of  ivory  and  gold.  At  Rome 
her  principal  temple  was  on  the  Capitoline  hill, 
and  her  great  festival,  the  'matronalia,  was 
celebrated  on  March  1  by  the  wives  and  ma^ 
irons  of  the  city.  8he  was  the  great  goddess 
of  nature,  the  impersonation  of  maternity. 

JTSOT.     See  AaBiNTfes. 

JUPrriK  (Lat.  gen.  Javig,  whence  the  English 
form  Jove),  called  Zeijs  by  the  Greeks,  the 
greatest  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods,  son  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  brother  of  Neptune,  Pluto, 
Vesta,  Ceres,  and  Juno.  As  Saturn  was  wont 
to  devour  his  children  as  soon  as  they  were 
born,  his  wife  Ehea,  when  she  found  herself 
pregnant  with  Jupiter,  entreated  Otelus  and 
Terra  (Uranus  and  Ge)  to  save  the  life  of 
the  child.  On  their  advice  she  fled  to  Crete, 
and  concealed  him  in  a  cave  of  Mt.  Mgieon. 
As  he  approached  maturity  Jupiter  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  divinity  of  his  nature.  He  deliv- 
ered the  Cyclops  from  the  bonds  with  which 
they  had  been  fettered  by  Satnm ;  gave  liberty 
to  the  hundred-handed  giants  Briareus,  Oottys, 
and  Gyes;  subdued  the  Titans,  and  shut  them 
up  in  Tartarus;  and  finally  dethroned  his 
father,  and  obtained  the  empire  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  he  shared  with  Ms  brothers  Nep- 
tune and  Pluto.  Jupiter  fised  his  residence' 
on  the  summit  of  Olympns,  and  took  succes- 
sively to  wife  Metis,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Minerva;  Themis,  who  bore  him  the 
Horfe  and  the  Parcte ;  Eurynome,  who  was  tlie 
mother  of  the  Graces;  Ceres  and  Mnemosyne, 
whose  offspring  were  Proserpine  and  the  muses ; 
Latona,  who  became  the  mother  of  Apollo  and 
Diana;  and  Juno,  whose  children  by  him  were 
Mars,  Hebe,  and  Vulcan.  Jupiter  was  the 
most  powerful  of  the  ^ds,  the  supreme  ruler 
both  of  mortals  and  immortals.  His  most 
distinctive  epithets  were  'Ohifimiii;,  or  Olym- 
pian, Capitolinug,  from  his  princip^  temple  at 
Rome  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  Kepaivioc,  or 
Tonans,  "  the  thunderer."  The  most  celebrated 
Hellenic  temples  of  Jupiter  were  those  of  Do- 
dona  and  Oljinpia,  the  latter  containing  the  fa- 
mous colossal  statue  of  the  god  by  Phidias. 

JUPITER,  the  largest  member  of  our  planetary 
system,  and  the  fifth  in  order  of  distance  from 
the  sun,  so  far  as  the  primary  members  of  the 
system  (omitting  the  asteroids)  are  concerned. 
' the  sign  1[.  Jupiter  travels 
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at  a  mean  distance  of  475,092,000  m.  from  the 
SUD,  liis  greatest  distanc*  being  498,639,000  m., 
and  his  least  463,745,000  m.  When  he  is  in 
opposition,  hia  distance  from  the  earth  is  re- 
duced by  the  whole  amount  of  the  earth's  dis- 
tance from  the  ana  at  the  time;  and  as  it 
chances  that  the  perihelion  and  aphelion  of  his 
orbit  lie  almost  directlr  opposite  the  parts  of 
the  earth's  orbit  where  she  is  at  her  mean  dis- 
tance (91,430,000  m.),  it  follows  that  when  in 
opposition  Jnpiter's  distance  from  the  earth 
varies  between  407,209,000  m.  (498,639,000 
—91,480,000)  and  861,816,000  m.  (462,745,000 
—91,430,000),  a  very  notewoi-thy  difference. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  Jupiter's  perihelion 
lies  in  about  Ion.  13°,  so  that  oppositions  occur- 
ring when  the  earth's  heliocentric  longitnde 
is  about  12°  (in  other  words,  during  the  first 
week  in  October)  are  under  ordinary  circum- 
atances  the  most  farorable  occasions  for  the 
study  of  this  planet.  Nor  is  the  advantage  so 
slight  that  the  oversight  of  the  circumstance 
in  our  ordinary  te^t  hooka  of  astronomy  can  be 
readily  understood.  At  an  opposition  of  Oils 
kind  the  apparent  area  of  Jupiter's  disk  ex- 
ceeds  the  apparent  area  at  an  oppowtion  early 
in  April,  roughly  in  the  proportion  of  (407)'  to 
(861)',  or  as  480  to  838— say  as  5  to  4 ;  and  in 
addition,  Jupiter  is  more  fully  illuminated  by 
the  Elm  in  the  proportion  (still  roughly)  of 
(499)'  to  (453)',  or  as  523  to  430— say  as  6  to 
G ;  and  as  the  comparatively  small  illumination 
of  Jupiter  hmits  the  magnUying  power  which , 
can  be  applied  with  any  given  telescope  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  we  may  fairly 
combine  these' two  ratios,  and  regard  3  to  3  as 
representing  the  proportion  in  which  an  Octo- 
ber observation  of  Jupiter  surpasses  an  April 
observation,  the  planet  being  in  either  case  in 
opposition.  Jupiter  circles  round  the  sun  in 
a  mean  period  of  4,832-5848  days ;  and  his 
mean  synodical  period  (that  is,  the  interval 
separating  his  successive  returns  to  opposition) 
has  a  mean  value  of  898'867  days.  Various 
estimates  have  been  obtained  of  Jupiter's  di- 
mensions ;  but  we  may  take  85,000  m.  as  the 
most  probable  extent  (in  round  numbers)  of 
his  equatorial  diameter.  His  polar  diameter  is 
considerably  less,  the  compression  of  tie  planet 
beii^  variously  estimated  at  from  -j^  to  ^ 
"We  may  assume  -^  as  approximately  correct 
according  to  which  estimate  his  polar  aii^ 
would  he  about  5,700  m.  less  than  an  equatorial 
diameter.  His  volume  is  about  1,335  times  as 
great  as  the  earth's ;  but  his  density  being  only 
about  one  fourth  of  the  earth's,  his  mass  does 
not  exceed  that  of  the  earth  in  so  considerable 
a  proportion.  Nevertheless,  the  disproportion 
still  remains  very  great,  since  the  mass  of  the 

flauet  exceeds  the  earth's  more  than  801  times 
t  must  be  remarked  tliat  this  number  801, 
being  deduced  from  the  observed  motions  of 
the  planet's  satellites,  may  be  relied  on  as  ap- 
proximately exact,  whereas  the  number  1,236, 
representing  Jupiter's  volume  (the  earth's  be- 
ing 1),  depends  only  on  the  estimated  diam- 
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etor  and  compression  of  the  planet,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  regarded  as  exactly  determined. 
The  estimated  density  is  necessarily  affected 
by  any  inaccuracy  which  may  esist  in  the  de- 
tenniaation  of  the  volume;  but  a  moment's 
oonfflderation  will  show  that  the  probable 
limits  of  error  in  the  determination  of  the 
density  are  not  wide,  Jupiter  rotates  on  his 
axis  in  rather  less  than  10  hours.  The  period 
given  by  Beer  and  Madler  (see  their  Beitrdge 
BUT  physisehen,  Kenntnisa  der  hiirnnliachen 
Korper  im  Sonnen-aysteme,  Weimar,  1841)  ia 
9  h.  55  m.  26-5824  s. ;  hut  no  reha&ce  can  be 
placed  on  the  last  four  di^ts  in  this  result: 
first,  because  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  mark- 
ings esist  on  Jupiter  which  can  be  recognized 
after  the  lapse  of  long  intervals  of  time ;  and 
secondly,  because  If  such  marks  exist,  none 
have  been  observed  during  periods  long  enough 
to  insure  that  even  the  seconds  in  the  rotation 
period  should  be  rightly  assigned. — Jupiter  is 
the  centre  of  a  noble  scheme  of  dependent 
bodies,  called  his  satellites,  which  circle  round 
him  at  the  distances  indicated  in  the  accom- 
panying table,  which  presents  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  this  interesting  system : 
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The  densities  of  the  satellites  have  usually  been 
stated  incorrectiy  in  the  test  books  of  astrono- 
my at  respectively  0-114,  0-171,  0-396,  and 
1-468  (where  the  density  of  water  is  unity). 
Whence  these  values  were  originally  derived 
we  do  not  know ;  but  they  are  unquestionably 
incorrect.  The  following  values  of  the  densities 
have  been  calculated  by  Uie  present  writer  from 
Laplace's  estimates  of  the  masses,  combined 
with  the  values  of  the  diameters  above  stated : 


[ 


Thai  all  the  satelliteo  ha\e  a  groiter  mean 
density  than  Jupiter  Prob'^bly  their  real  den- 
sities are  greater  than  those  here  tabulated, 
KinLe  irradiation  would  increase  their  apparent 
diameters    The  motions  of  the  satellites  of  Ju- 

Eiter  have  been  studied  with  scnipnloos  care 
y  astronomers,  from  the  time  when  Galileo 
in  1610  first  discovered  tliese  bodies.  They 
had  not  been  long  observed  in  this  way  before 
a  peculiarity  was  recognized  which  Romer  was 
the  first  to  interpret.    It  was  found  that  pre- 
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dieted  phenomena  of  the  sateUites  occurred 
earlier  when  Jupiter  was  in  opposition  than 
when  be  was  in  qnadratare,  aaa  that  in  fact 
the  farther  Jnpiter  waa  from  opposition  up  to 
the  time  when  he  was  so  near  conjunction  that 
his  satellites  conld  no  loi^r  be  observed,  the 
later  these  phenomena  occurred.  It  was  at 
length  so^ested  by  Romer  that  the  discrepancy 
was  due  to  the  increase  of  distance,  the  light 
which  brings  to  our  earth  information  of  the 
phenomena  taking  longer  in  reaching  the  earth 
■when  the  planet  is  further  away.  Repeated 
observations  conflrmed  this  theory,  which  at 
first  astronomers  of  repute  ridiculed  as  too 
fanciful  for  serious  consideration.  Bradley's 
discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light  placed  tiie 
tlieory  beyond  the  possibility  of  question. — The 
appearance  of  Jupiter's  disk  is  such  as  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  the  planet  is  enveloped  in  a 
deep  vaporous  atmosphere,  heavily  laden  with 
cloud  masses.  A  series  of  broad  bands  or  belts, 
alternately  dark  and  light,  and  differing  in 
color,  lie  across  the  disk,  agreeing  generally 
in  position  with  the  latitnde  paraJlels  of  the 
planet.      On   a  close  study  with    telescopic 

Slower,  these  belta  are  found  to  present  pecu- 
iarities  of  structure  exceedingly  interesting. 
Eounded  clonds  appear  to  float  separately  with- 
in  the  deep  atmospnere,  and  from  time  to  time 
changes  of  shape  and  of  color  are  noticed  which 
seem  to  imply  the  action  of  forces  of  great 
intensity.  Theoretical  investigations  apphed 
to  the  subject  of  an  atmosphere  of  great  depth, 
attracted  by  the  strong  gravity  of  Jupiter,  sug- 
gest that  conditions  of  pressure  would  esist  in- 
compatible with  the  gaeeity  of  the  envelope. 
And  the  known  smaU  density  of  the  planet, 
combined  with  the  result  just  mentioned,  sug' 
gests  that  in  the  case  of  Jupiter,  as  in  tbat  of 
the  sun,  the  increase  of  pressure  and  therefore 
of  density,  which  we  should  expect  from  the 
mere  mass  of  the  planet,  is  counteracted  by  the 
expansive  effects  of  intense  heat.  This  view 
of  the  planet's  condition  has  been  adopted 
recently  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Peiroe  on  inde- 
pendent mathematical  grounds,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  altogether  more  probable  than  the 
old-fashioned  but  quite  nnsuppoi-ted  opinion 
that  the  planet's  condition  resembles  generally 
that  of  our  own  earth. 

JEPITEB  IMHOJV.    See  Amios. 

JCBi,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Argyle- 
shire,  Scotland,  one  of  the  inner  Hebrides ; 
area,  about  85  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T1,  T61.  It 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  on  the  east  by 
the  sound  of  Jura,  about  6  m.  wide,  from  the 
island  of  Islay  on  the  southwest  by  a  narrow 
strdt  If  m.  wide,  and  from  the  island  of  Soar- 
ba  on  tiie  north  by  the  gulf  and  strait  of  Cor- 
ryvrecken.  Its  length  is  2T  m.,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  7  m.  On  the  west  the  coast  line  is 
broken  by  a  narrow  deep  indentation,  called 
Loch  Tarbert,  which  nearly  cuts  the  island  in 
two,  penetrating  to  within  a  mile  of  Tarbert 
bay  on  the  east.  The  western  shores  are  bleak 
and  rugged,  but  the  eastern  arc  n 
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having  green  slopes  and  a  belt  of  plain.  A 
ridge  of  rugged  mountains  traverses  the  entire 
length  of  the  island,  rising  at  three  points,  into 
high  conical  peaks,  called  the  Paps  of  Jura, 
the  highest  of  which  is  3,666  ft.  There  is 
little  arable  land,  only  600  atres  being  under 
cnllivation.  Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  flax  are 
raised,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are 
fed  upon  the  mountains.  From  1,000  to  1,200 
head  of  eattle  are  exported  annually.  There 
are  excellent  slat©  qnarries  and  a  very  fine  sand 
(or  glass  making.  The  island  is  famous  for  its 
red  deer^and  for  remarkable  caverns  on  its  E. 
coast.  With  some  adjacent  islands  it  forms 
the  united  parish  of  Jura  and  Oolonsay. 

JDSl,  a  range  of  mountains  between  Switz- 
erland and  France,  extending  about  180  m.  in 
length,  from  the  waters  of  the  Ehfine  in  the 
department  of  Ain  on  the  S.  W.  to  those  of 
the  upper  Ehine  in  a  N.  E.  direction.  The 
great  valley  of  Switzerland  and  the  lake  of 
SToufcMtel  lie  along  its  S.  E.  base,  and  over 
these  from  its  summits  may  be  seen  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  principal  peajcs  of  the  Alpine 
chain.  The  Jura,  like  the  Appalachian  chain 
of  the  United  States,  consists  of  parallel  ridges 
includii^  narrow  lonptudinal  valleys,  along 
which  the  rivers  flow  in  one  or  the  other  di- 
rection, occasionally  passing  through  a  break 
in  the  mountains  into  the  next  valley.  In 
their  external  form,  and  the  wave-like  arrange- 
ment of  the  stratified  rocks  of  which  they  are 
composed,  the  resemblance  is  still  more  stri- 
king. They  ooonpy  a  belt  of  country  averaging 
about  30  m.  in  width ;  and  the  highest  summits, 
which  are  mostly  in  the  S.  part  of  the  range, 
attain  nearly  the  same  elevation  as  the  White 
mount^ns  in  New  Hampshire.  The  principal 
summits  are  Cr6t  de  la  Neige,  Reoulet  de  Toiry, 
Mont  Tendre,  Dole,  K6  de  Marmiers,  Cliasse- 
ron,  Ohasserd,  Oi-edoz,  and  Colomhy;  the  first 
named  of  which  is  5,653  ft.,  and  the  last  6,S00 


their  abundance  in  this  range,  and  with  them 
are  associated  shales  and  sandstones,  including 
beds  of  gypsum.  The  highest  summits  of  the 
Jura  lose  their  snowy  winter  covering  in  the 
summer,  and  are  then  green  with  dense  forests 
of  fir.  The  growth  below  is  in  great  part  of 
walnut,  groves  of  which  surround  almost  every 
village.  In  the  valleys  are  found  some  of  the 
richest  pasture  lands  in  Switzerland,  where 
are  produced  the  GraySre  and  other  cheeses 
famed  throughout  Europe.  Great  numbers  of 
cattle  are  reared  and  fed  on  the  mountdns. 
The  Jura  and  the  intermediate  undulating  coun- 
try abound  in  wooded  hills,  among  which 
rocky  masses  project  at  intervals  above  the 
fertile  slopes,  which  by  the  aid  of  irrigation 
yield  three  crops  of  grass  annually.    The  most 

Sicturesque  scenery  is  presented  by  the  Val 
[outiers,  or  Miinster  Thai,  between  Basel  and 
Bienne,  the  pass  of  Klus  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ober-Hauenstein,  and  the  lac  de  Joux. — The 
name  Jura  has  also  a  wider  application  than 
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to  tie  monntain  range  above  degeribed ;  the 
continuation  of  the  samo  limestone  country 
through  Swabia  and  Franconia  being  distin- 
guished  as  the  German  Jura,  situated  oetween 
the  Rhine  and  Main,  and  divided  by  the  rivers 
Danube  and  AltmiiM  into  three  parts,  viz. ; 
the  Black  Forest  Jura  (d^  Sehwarvwald-Jurd), 
sitnated  between  the  Bbine  and  Danube ;  the 
Swabian  Jura  (der  Schwabieche  Jura}.,  on  the 
Danube  and  AltmUhl,  and  designated  by  va- 
rious names  in  various  localities,  as  Ober-Ho- 
henberg,  Ranhe  Alp,  &c. ;  and  the  Franconian 
Jura  {der  FrAnhUclie  Jura),  between  the  Alt- 
mahl  and  Main,  traversed  by  the  Ludwig's 
canal,  and  noted  for  its  bone  caves. 

JUBA,  anE.  departmentof  France,  inFrancbe 
Comt^,  bordering  on  Switzerland  and  on  the 
departments  of  Ilaute-SaSne,  Doubs,  Ain, 
Sa6ne-et-Loire,  and  C6te  d'Or;  area,  1,926 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  287,684.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  mountdns  which  cover  two 
thirds  of  the  department.  The  surface  pre- 
sents three  divisions,  viz. :  the  western  pai't, 
consisting  of  a  low  plain  about  7  m.  in  width ; 
the  first  mountain  elevation  rising  suddenly 
from  the  plain  and  forming  a  plateau  nearly 
10  m.  wide ;  and  the  high  moimtain  district, 
consisting  of  lofty  summits  and  deep  valleys. 
The  highest  summits  are  Reculet,  La  D61e,  and 
Mont  Poupet,  which  rise  i>etweon  6,000  and 
6,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Among  the  numerous 
rivers  are  the  Ain,  Loue,  and  Doubs,  which  are 
navigable.  The  Bienne  is  the  most  important 
of  the  smaller  rivers.  There  are  many  marsh- 
es and  lakes.  The  Bh6ne  and  Bhine  canal 
traverses  the  N.  part  of  the  department,  and 
there  are  several  lines  of  raUway.  Large 
quantities  of  squared  timber  arc  floated  in 
rafts  down  the  small  rivers  into  the  Safine  and 
thence  to  Lyons.  The  forests  abound  with 
pine  and  oak  timber.  Agriculture  is  highly 
advanced,  and  dairy  farming  is  extensively 
carried  on,  .one  of  the  chief  productions  being 
GruySre  cheese.  The  annual  production  of 
wine  amounts  to  8,500,000  gallons ;  the  best 
wines  are  those  of  Lons-le-Saulnier  and  Poli- 
gny.  Coal  and  iron  mines  are  worked.  Litho- 
graphic stone,  marble,  and  alabaster  are  quar- 
ried, and  there  are  extensive  salt  works  at 
Montmorot  and  Salins.  The  department  is 
divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Lons-le- 
Saulnier,  Poligny,  Sainte-Olaude,  and  D6Ie. 
Capital,  Lons-le-Saulnier. 

JDEIED,  Pierre,  a  Frencli  theologian,  born 
at  Mer,  OriSanais,  Dec.  24,  1637,  died  io  Rot- 
terdam, June  11,  1713.  He  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  complete  his  education  under  his  ma^ 
ternal  uncle,  Peter  Du  Moulin,  and  while  in 
that  counti-y  was  ordained.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  pastorship  of  the  Beformed  church 
at  Mer,  and  afterward  was  made  professor  of 
divinity  and  Hebrew  at  the  academy  of  Sedan. 
When  that  jnstitutjon  was  suppressed  in  1681 
he  retired  to  Eotterdam,  where  he  became 
minister  of  the  Walloon  church.  He  passed 
the  remainder   of   his  life  there,   engaged  in 
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bitter  controversy  with  friends  and  enemies, 
especially  Bayle.  Jurien  got  the  better  of  the 
philosopher,  and  caused  liis  dismissal  from  his 
professorship.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
works,  highly  esteemed  in  their  day,  several 
of  which  have  been  ti'anslated  into  English. 
Among  these  are :  Hiatoire  du  GahmUme  et 
du  papisme  (2  vols.,  Eotterdam,  1682) ;  Let- 
tres  paetorales  (3  vols,,  1686-'7);  Aceompluae- 
met^dm  prophitiei,  o^  la  deliarance  prochaine 
d«  VE^Uae  (3  vols.,  1685);  Apologie  pour  Pac- 
eomplisse'ment  (1687) ;  Tableau  du  Soeinia- 
nMine(the  Hague,  1691);  and  Lapratiquede 
la  divotion  (2  vols.,  Eotterdam,  1700).  His 
principal  work  is  Hutoire  critique  dea  dogmes 
et  det  culteaions  et  mauvais  qui  ont  iti  dam 
V£glUe  d^uU  Adamjusqu'd  Jhus-  Chrut  (Am- 
sterdam, 1704;  with  supplement,  1705;  Eng- 
lish translation,  2  vols.,  London,  1705). 

JIST,  a  chosen  body  of  men  whose  duty  it  is 
either  to  judge  or  determine  certain  questions 
of  fact  submitted  to  them,  or  to  inquire  into 
the  existence  of  certain  aJleged  facts,  Unon 
the  jury  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  v 
procedure  for  the  trial  of  actions  in  Eng  ..  . 
and  America  rests.  Its  intrinsic  importance 
has  made  the  inquiries  into  its  early  origin  and 
history  interesting ;  and  they  are  tie  more  so, 
because  they  are  found  to  be  closely  interwoven 
with  investigations  into  the  political,  legal,  and 
social  institutions  of  many  nations.  Different 
writers  have  come  to  very  different  conclusions, 
perhaps  because  they  began  from  different 
pointfl  of  departure,  and  viewed  their  facts 
under  different  aspects.  In  almost  all  the  re- 
sults thus  presented  there  is  some  truth ;  but 
we  apprehend  that  they  have  erred  in  attribu- 
ting the  institution  of  juries  to  some  one  or  two 
only  of  the  many  origins  from  which  it  has 
arisen,  and  the  many  influences  which  have 
combined  to  give  to  it  its  present  form  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  TTuited  States.  Its  principal 
source  has  been  found  in  the  SiKoar^ptov  of 
Athens,  or  in  the  judieea  of  Rome,  or  in  the 
compurgators  of  the  Sasons,  or  in  the  trial  by 
the  vicinage  of  the  Eotnans,  or  in  the  ISot- 
we^an  Qulafhing.  We  apprehend  that  it 
would  be,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  so  difficult 
to  determine  which  among  all  these  things  may 
be  considered  as  having  contributed  most  to 
form  the  trial  by  jury,  that  the  inquiry  is  not 
worth  the  time  and  labor  it  costs;  for  it  must 
end  in  the  conclusion  that  all  have  contributed, 
and  importantly,  to  this  result.  The 'essence 
of  the  trial  by  jury  is  the  determination  of 
questions  arising  in  actions  at  law  by  a  select 
body  of  persons,  who,  without  holding  per- 
manent judicial  offices,  come  from  among  the 
people  for  this  pui-pose,  and,  after  their  work 
is  done,  return  to  them.  In  Asia  we  find  no- 
thing of  this  at  any  time ;  and  nothing  of  it  in 
history,  until  the  iiKomi/piav  of  Alliens  was 
regulated  if  not  introduced  by  Solon.  The  di- 
oasts  were  a  large  body  of  men,  numbering 
some  thousands,*  who  were  selected  or  appoint- 
ed from  among  the  freemen  of  Athens,  in  some 
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way  under  it  not  ty  the  arciona.  From  this 
large  body  a  smaller  number  was  seleuted,  per- 
haps by  lot,  for  each  ease,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  questions  which  might  arise  in  that 
case,  under  the  direction  of  a  presiding  archon 
or  other  magistrate.  Before  proceeding  to  hear 
any  case,  they  were  sworn  to  discharge  thdr 
duty  faithfully.j  Afl«r  hearing  the  case,  they 
gave  their  voteaby  depositing  them  in  urns  or 
vases,  f  roEQ  which  the  presiding  magistrate  took 
them  and  annonnced  tie  verdict.  In  this  there 
is  much  resemblance  to  the  jury  of  our  own 
day;  the  principal  difference  being  in  the 
large  number  who  sat  in  each  case,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  eometimes  as  many  as  SOO. 
This  body  the  advocates  addressed,  beginning 
their  speeches  vith'AvSpes  ScKoural  (as  we  see 
in  Demosthenes,  .^schlues,  and  Lysias),  in  the 
same  manner  aa  our  advocates  say,  "  Gentle- 
men of  the  jury."  It  cannot  bo  doubted,  we 
think,  that  the  judicial  procedure  of  Rome 
was,  to  a  greatestent,derivodfrom  and  formed 
by  that  of  Athens,  We  are  accnstomed  to 
translate  the  woidjudex  by  "judge,"  bntthere 
was  no  officer  or  magistrate  known  to  the 
Romans  who  discharged  precisely  the  duties 
which  with  us  belong  to  the  judge ;  the  prretor 
came  nearest  to  it ;  but  judetc  would  be  much 
better  translated  by  the  word  juryman.  "When 
the  plaintiff  (actor)  came  before  the  prwtor  or 
other  ma^strate  having  jurisdictioii,  he  made 
his  complaint,  and  the  defendant  (reus)  an- 
swered it.  The  prfetor  then  referred  the  case 
to  the  judices  to  determine  the  facts;  usually- 
stating,  in  this  reference,  that  snch  or  such 
conclusions  of  law  would  follow  from  such 
or  such  conclusions  of  fact./  The  number  of 
judices  usually  sitting  is  not  known,  and  some- 
times even  an  important  case  was  tried  be- 
fore a  single  judex ;  as  we  know  that  Oicero 
delivered  his  oration  Pro  Quintio  before  one 
judex,  assisted  by  a  con^lmm.  The  judices 
generally  were  aided  by  jurisconsults  who  sat 
witli  them.  The  whole  number  of  persons 
from  whom  could  be  selected  the  judices  of 
each  case  was  in  Rome  as  in  Athens  large, 
amonnting  to  some  thousands ;  but  by  whom 
or  on  what  principle  it  waa  appointed,  or  how 
.  or  by  whom  the  smaller  number  was  appointed 
for  each  case,  is  not  certainly  known.  There 
was  sometimes  an  agreement  of  the  parties 
aa  to  the  judei  or  indices,  who  were  sometimes 
called  arhitri,  and  who  then  answered  to  our 
arbitrators ;  and  there  was  a  method  of  objecl>- 
ing  to  judices  appointed  by  lot  or  otherwise 
(^recuaatw  judieis),  which  answered  very  ex- 
actly to  onr  challenges.  As  we  know  that,  as 
soon  as  Rome  conquered  a  province,  it  intro- 
duced at  once  the  provisions  and  the  forms  of 
its  own  law  (its  jura  et  institutd)^  in  part  per- 
haps because  the  province  might  be  thus  most 
effectually  bound  to  the  empire,  and  in  part 
also  because  they  were  always  better  than  those 
of  the  oonqnered  nation ;  and  aa  we  know 
therefore  that  institutions,  which  resembled  in 
so  many  particulars  our  jury,  were  in  full  force 


in  England  for  more  than  three  centuries,  it 
would  seem  to  be  unreasonable  to  deny  them 
an  important  influence  in  creating  the  trial  by 
jury.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Saxons 
brought  into  England  the  trial  by  compurga- 
tors. Then  the  party  accused,  or  in  later  times 
the  party  plaintiff  or  defendant,  appeared  with 
his  friends,  and  they  swore,  he  laying  his  hand 
on  theirs  and  swearing  with  them,  to  tlie  in- 
nocence of  the  accused,  or  to  the  dum  or  de- 
fence of  the  party.  Little  is  certainly  known 
either  of  the  or^n  or  of  the  extent,  in  point 
of  time  or  of  country,  over  which  the  trial 
by  compurgators  prevailed;  but  it  must  have 
had  great  influence  upon  the  subsequent  forms 
of  procedure.  If  in  nothing  else,  it  fixed  the 
number  of  the  traverse  jury  at  13,  that  being 
the  common  number  of  compurgators,  whence 
the  old  mediasval  phrase  jurare  duodeeima 
manu;  and  this  was  a  great  improvement  on 
the  varying  and  sometimes  very  large  number 
in  Greece  and  RomcWBesides  this,  however, 
recent  investigation  has  shown,  among  the 
Norman  Jegal  usages,  traces  of  trial  by  jury, 
more  numerous  and  more  nearly  resembling 
tiiat  trial  as  now  conducted,  than  anything 
known  to  have  existed  among  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Moreover,  it  is  now  known  that,  with 
much  variety  of  form,  modes  of  trial  essentially 
similar  to  that  by  jury  prevailed  among  both 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  nations,  from  a 
very  remote  antiqnity.  We  regard  it  there- 
fore as  certain  that  all  these  influences  con- 
tributed to  establish  this  mode  of  trial  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  shape  it  as  we  know  it  to  exist 
there.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  all  of  them  had 
bad  an  opportunity  of  completing  their  work, 
that  we  find  what  we  should  now  call  a  jury 
certainly  existing.  Glanville  represents  it,  in 
one  of  its  most  important  forms  and  purposes, 
aa  introdnced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  he 
calls  it  "a  royal  benefit  conferred  upon  the- 
people  by  the  goodness  of  the  sovereign,  with 
the  advice  of  the  nobility."  So  many  of  the 
attendant  circumstances  indicate  that  it  was 
a  Norman  institution,  bestowed  upon  his  Eng- 
lish subjects  by  a  Norman  king,  that  Sir 
Prancis  Palgrave  has  not  hesitated  to  consider 
onr  jury  trial  as  derived  directly  from  Norman 
law. — One  mistake  in  regard  to  a  clause  in 
Magna  Charta  is  so  common,  and  perhaps  so 
important,  that  it  should  be  corrected.  The 
great  charter  says  that  no  freeman  shall  be  ar- 
rested or  imprisoned,  or  exiled,  or  otherwise 
destroyed,  niai  per  legale  judicium  parium 
euoTum,  neJ  per  legem  terrx.  This  has  been 
held  to  mean,  "unless  by  lawful  tiial  by  jury;" 
and  an  argument  has  been  drawn  from  it 
i^nst  the  legality  of  any  conclusive  proce- 
dure against  any  person  but  on  the  finding  of 
a  jury.  But  the  judicium  parium  of  Magna 
Charta  did  not  moan  a  judgment  or  verdict  of 
a  jury.  Even  in  Magna  Charta  itself  we  read 
ot  juraUires ;  and  the  phrase  neraiicfaM  lega- 
lium  homin-am,  and  others  by  which  a  jury  is 
indicated,  are  common  in  the  law  language  of 
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that  day.  But  the  judicium  pariiim  was  the 
peculiai'  and  well  known  feudal  process,  by 
whith  the  lord  with  hia  vassals  sat  to  try_ 
questions  of  title  between  others  of  his  vassals. 
It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  the  alterna--' 
tive.  phrase,  per  legem  terrm,  was  intended  to 
include  trial  by  jury. — In  Greece  and  Eome, 
in  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  nations,  and 
probably  among  the  Normana,  the  agreement 
of  a  majority  of  a  jury,  or  of  the  body  which 
represented  a  jury,  was  sufBcient;!  but  from 
the  earliest  times  unanimity  has  been  required 
in  an  English  traverse  jury,  and  also  in  this 
country.  1  The  origin  of  this  peculiarity  is  quite 
unknown.  The  most  plausible  conjecture,  for 
which  indeed  there  is  some  authority,  ia,  that 
orifrfnally  there  were  or  might  be  more  than 
13  jurymen,  but  the  agreement  of  that  number 
was  required;  and  when  the  number  of  the 
jury  finally  settled  down  at  12  and  no  more, 
unanimity  Ijecame  requisite.  There  have  been, 
in  perhaps  all  ages,  doubts  whether  the  advan- 
tages of  this  rule  were  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  tJie  mischiefs  which  sometimes  reault  from 
it ;  Ont  no  very  strenuous  effort  has  ever  been 
made  to  change  it.  In  Scotland,  however,  by 
statute  22  and  23  Victoria,  the  verdict  of  nine 
or  more  of  the  jurors  may  be  received  if  una- 
nimity is  found  mipossible  after  thi'ee  hours'  de- 
liberation.— There  is,  in  respect  to  the  evidence 
on  which  a  jury  acts,  a  circumstance  striking- 
ly illustrative  of  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  constitution  and  in  the  functions 
of  atrial  jury.  (Now,  they  have  nothing  to  do 
hut  to  hear  and  weigh  flie  evidence  offered  to 
them  in  open  court;  and  anything  beyond  this 
ia  a  d^arture  from  their  duty;  and  if  one  of 
their  number  happens  to  know 'anything  about 
the  facts  of  the  case,  he  ought  not  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  the  others,  and  they  ought  not  to  he 
influenced  by  it,  unless  he  ia  sworn  as  a  witness 
and  examined  as  a  witness ;  so  anxious  is  the 
law  to  keep  from  the  jury  all  evidence  which 
does  not  rest  upon  an  oath,  and  has  not  been 
submitted  to  examination.  It  is  however  cer- 
tain that,  in  the  beginning  of  jury  trials,  and 
until  the  15lh  century!  the  jury  tnemselvea  wore 
the  witnesses,  and  thi  only  witiiessos,')they  be- 
ing selected  to  determine  the  questions  of  the 
case  because  they  were  supposed  to  know  the 
facts,  and  no  other  witnesses  being  examined, 
and  no  evidence  whatever  being  offered  to 
them.  Nor  was  it  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  that  there  ia  any  trace  of  any 
process  known  to  the  law  for  the  summon- 
ing of  witnesses.  (See  Summers  c.  Mosely,  3 
Orompton  and  Meeson,  p,  485.) — Aa  the  jury 
must  not  pay  any  attention  to  any  evidence  not 
lawfully  before  them,  so  they  must  not  go  be- 
yond the  evidence,  and  inquire  into  the  law, 
for  that  is  the  exduaive  province  of  the  court. 
In  civil  cases,  no  one  has  ever  donbted  tliia; 
that  is,  no  one  has  ever  doubted  that  in  civil 
cases  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  to  state  the 
law  to  the  jury,  and  the  duty  of  the  jury  to 
receive  and  obey  the  law  thus  given  to  them. 


But  of  late  a  question  haa  arisen  in  regard  to 
criminal  trials,  which  has  assumed,  at  least 
in  many  of  the  United  States,  an  aspect  of 
much  importance.  There  are  those  who  in- 
sist that  in  all  criminal  cases  the  juries  shall 
he  judges  of  the  law  aa  well  as  of  the  fact; 
and  such  is  the  rule  by  decision  in  some 
states  and  by  atatuto  in  some  others,  and  it 
prevails  generally  in  prosecutions  for  libel  by 

3ress  constitutional  or  statutory  provisions, 
uries  are  either  grand  juries  or  petit  juries, 
early  all  that  has  been  said  in  this  article  re- 
lates only  to  petit  jnrie^  wMch  are  sometiiuea 
ealle^  traverse  juries,  and  sometimes  trial  ju- 
ries, s.  A  grand  jury  tries  no  question,  and  finds 
no  verdict.  The  proper  authority  of  the  state, 
usually  the  attorney  for  the  government,  brings 
before  the  grand  jury  a  case  of  supposed  crime 
or  wrong,  with  a  hill  of  indictment,  and  the 
evidence  on  the  subject.  This  they  consider 
exparte,  or  without  hearing  the  accused;  and 
if  they  think  that  the  evidence  is  sufficient^ 
they  approve  or  "find"  the  hill,  and  present 
the  accused  to  the  court.  If  they  do  not  think 
it  sufficient,  they  "ignore"  the  hill  (as it  is 
termed),  and  no  indictment  is  presented.  The 
usual  method  of  "finding"  a  bill  is  for  the 
foreman  (whom  the  jra-y  choose)  to  write  on 
the  hack  of  the  bill,  "A  true  bill,"  with  his 
signature  and  the  date ;  and  when  a  bill  is 
rejected,  the  foreman  writes  upon  it:  "JgnO' 
Tamve,"  with  signature  and  date.  Sometimes 
the  government  attorney  prepares  no  bill,  but 
brings  before  them  the  case  and  evidence,  and 
prepares  a  bill  only  when  they  direct  him  to 
do  so.  The  grand  jury  are  the  exclusive  jadgea 
of  the  weight  and  force  of  the  testimony  of- 
fered before  them.  The  grand  jury  is  gener- 
ally more  numerous  than  the  petit  jury.  The 
more  usual  number  is  23  ;  originally  it  was  24, 
but  as  unanimity  is  not  necessary,  although, at 
least  12  must  ^ree  fo  an  indictment,  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  having  12  for  and  13  against 
a  bUl,  one  less  than  34  is  the  common  number. 
Besides  bills  of  indictment,  and  specific  offend- 
ers, the  grand  jury  may  present  to  the  court 
any  public  wrongs  they  think  should  he  brought 
to  its  notice,  and  sometimes  exercise  a  wide 
liberty  in  this  respect.  Hone  are  present  with 
the  grand  jnry  during  their  deliberations  but 
the  officer  of  the  government ;  and  it  is  a  part 
of  their  oath  that  they  shall  keep  secret  "  the 
commonwealth's  counsel,  their  fellows',  and 
their  own."  But  there  is  a  reasonable  limit  to 
this,  for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  grand 
jur^r  to  take  the  witnesa  stand  in  a  trial  of 
a  case,  and  testify  as  to  what  some  person 
has  said  as  a  witness  before  the  jury.  A  grand 
jury  constitute  a  regular  body,  recognized  as 
such  by  the  law,  having  what  may  be  called  a 
jurisdiction  coextensive  with  that  of  t^e  court 
to  which  they  make  presentments.-r-Jurors, 
both  grand  and  petit,  are  returned  by  the 
sheriff  of  each  county  (or,  for  the  United  States 
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jiire,  in  the  «a  law  Latin)  to  the  court  at  the 
appointed  time  the  proper  number  of  persona. 
The  authorities  of  every  city  and  town,  or 
sometimes  county,  put  into  a  box  the  names 
of  all  persons  therein,  or  a  certain  pro]jortion 
thereof,  qizaJifled  and  bound  to  serre  as  jurors. 
Usnailj  these  are  all  persons  quriified  to  vote, 
with  some  special  exeniptiona.  From  the 
Dnmber  so  returned  the  requisite  number  for 
OTand  and  petit  jurors  is  drawn  by  lot,  and 
me  persons  so  selected  are  then  summoned  by 
the  sheriff  or  marshal.  The  whole  list  or 
schedule  of  a  jury  is  called  the  "panel."  (Tn 
tie  Scotch  law,  the  word  "  pannel "  means  the 
accused,  or  the  party  on  trial.)  The  grand 
jury  is  "impanelled"  when  sworn  and  organ- 
ized. A  petit  jury  is  impanelled  when  the 
names  are  called  ovei'^  and  the  first  12  who  are 
present,  and  are  not  estnaed  or  ohjec|*d  to, 
are  sworn,  and  Bet  apart  as  the  jury:  It  is 
common  in  most  of  our  courts  haviffg  much 
business  to  impanel  two  juries;  that  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  court  being  called  "  the 
first  jury,"  and  that  on  the  left  hand  "  the 
second  jury."  Sometimes,  when  the  urgent 
pressure  of  business  requires  it,  a  third  jury  is 
impanelled.  The  purpose  in  impanelling  more 
than  one  jury  is,  that  while  one  is  liarged 
with  a  case  and  is  deliberating,  another  case 
may  be  tried  before  another  jury.  Upon  trials 
before  a  jury,  the  court  are  the  eicluaive 
judges  of  the  admissibility  or  competency  of 
evidence ;  but  if  it  be  admitted,  the  jury  are 
the  judges. of  its  value.  For  abont  a  quarter 
of  a  century  changes  of  an  important  nature 
have  been  gradually  creeping  into  the  system 
of  jury  trial  in  the  United  States  by  statutory 
modifications.  One  of  these  very  generally 
adopted  is  the  trial  of  cases  by  fewer  than 
12_m  all  courts  not  of  record;  usualiy  sis, 
but  sometimes  a  still  smaller  number.  One 
more  important,  however,  is  tJie  trial  of  all 
questions  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law  in  all  civil 
cases  by  the  judge  withont  a  jury,  unless  a 
jury  is  demanded  by  one  of  the  parties  or  spe- 
cially ordered  by  the  court.  Where  tliia  change 
has  been  introduced  it  is  found  that  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  the  parties  are  satisfied  to 
submit  their  disputes  to  the  court.— We  may 
remark  that  the  institution  of  the  grand  jury 
certainly  existed,  substantially  the  same  or 
nearly  the  sajne  as  at  present,  among  the  Sax- 
ons; and  it  is  from  this  grand  jury  that  some 
flappose  the  petit  or  trifd  jury  to  be  derived ; 
and  doubtless  this  is  in  some  degree  true.    , 

JDSSIEU,  Be,  a  French  family  of  natural  phi- 
losophers who  have  been  styled  the  "  botanical 
dynasty"  of  France.  The  moat  celebrated  are 
■  the  following.  I.  litdae,  bom  in  Lyons,  Jnly 
8, 1688,  died  in  Paris,  April  22, 1758.  He  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Montpellier,  and  went 
to  Paris  in  1708,  where  he  commenced  practice, 
was  appointed  professor  of  botany  at  the  jardin 
diirci,  entered  the  academy  of  sciences  in  1711, 
and  contributed  several  papers  to  its  Memoires, 


the  most  curions  of  which  is  perhaps  his  Re- 
ekerckea  physiqvea  eur  le$  peirifieatio-ne  qui  ee 
tronventm-PfaTteededwenea  parties  deplantes 
et  d'animauie  itrangera.  In  the  course  of  a 
jonmey  through  southern  Finance  and  Spain  he 
made  a  valuable  collection  of  plants  previously 
very  imperfectly  known.  Among  his  published 
essays  is  a  Discoun  aur  lei  progrh  de  la  hota- 
niqus  (Paris,  1 718),  He  edited  Bari'elier's  post- 
humous work  on  the  plants  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and  publish^  a  new  edition  of  Tour- 
nefort's  InaUtutionea  Eei  Berbaria,  with  an 
ippendis  (Lyons,  1719).  His  TraiU  dei  vertua 
dee  platitea,  a  synopsis  of  his  lectures  at  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  was  published  in  1772. 
n>  Bernard,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Lyons,  Aug.  17,  16B8,  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  6, 
1777.  In  1723  ho  was  appointed  assiatant  de- 
monstrator of  botany  at  the  Jardin  du  roi. 
A  man  of  contemplative  disposition,  abstemious 
habits,  and  no  ambition,  he  never  rose  above 
this  subordinate  office,  but  gradually  obtained 
the  reputation  of  one  of  the  first  botanists  in 
Europe.  In  1735  he  edited  Tonmefort's  Hia- 
toire  dea  platitea  dea  ennvrona  de  Paria,  with 
additions  and  annotations,  which  were  consid- 
ered so  valuable  that  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences,  altliough  he  was 
only  36  years  of  age.  To  its  MimoiTes  he  con- 
tributed very  few  papers,  and  these  on  subjects 
of  secondary  importance,  hnt  remarkable  for 

g'ecision,  ingenuity,  and  thorough  method, 
e  devised  a  system  of  classification  based  upoa 
the  natural  affinities  of  plants,  and  applied  it  in 
1759  to  the  arrangement  of  a  botanical  garden 
at  Trianon,  which  had  been  ordered  by  Louis 
XV.  His  catalogue  has  been  regarded. as  the 
foundation  of  the  "  natural  system,"  afterward 
expounded  by  his  nephew  Antoine  Laurent. 
Linnsous  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
acquirements,  in.  Inbilm  Lairen^  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Lyons,  April  13,  1748, . 
died  in  Paris,  Sept.  17,  1836.  He  was  called 
to  the  metropolis  in  1765  by  his  uncle  Bernard, 
and  studied  medicine,  but  ultimately  devoted 
himself  to  botany.  As  early  as  1773  he  pre- 
sented to  the  academy  of  sciences  a  Mhnoire 
aur  lea  renaneuladea,  in  which  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  "  natural  system"  are  clearly  per- 
ceptible; and  the  nest  year  he  reduced  the 
system  to  practice  in  the  replanting  of  the  bo- 
tanical division  in  the  jardin  Au  roi.  In  1778 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  great 
work,  Genera  Plantarum  aeeundma  Ordinm 
Naturalea  diapoaita,  jvxta  Methodum  in  Borto 
Begio  Pariaienai  exaraPam,  anno  1774,  which 
was  not  completed  IJU  1789.  To  bring  together 
all  those  plants  which  are  allied  in  all  essential 
points  of  structure,  and  to  take  into  account 
the  tme  aflinitiea  of  plants  on  a  comparison 
of  all  their  organs,  is  the  leading  feature  of  the 
"  Jussieuan  system,"  which  has  finally  super- 
seded the  artificial  or  sexual  system  of  linnteus. 
In  1780  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  muni- 
cipal council  of  Paris,  and  intrusted  with  the 
supervision  of  the  hospitals  and  charities,  which 
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office  he  held  for  two  years.  In  1798,  when 
the  jardin  da  roi  was  reorganized  ns  the  mu- 
aeum  of  natural  history,  he  was  rdsed  to  a  pro- 
fessorship, and  while  director  ot  that  institu- 
tion he  laid  the  foundation  of  ita  library,  which 
is  one  of  the  test,  if  not  actually  the  best  of 
its  kind  is  Europe.  In  1604  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  materia  medica  at  the  fai^ulty  of 
medicine,  and  4if  e  member  of  the  council  of 
the  nniversity,  but  was  deprived  of  both  these 
offiefe  after  the  restoration.  In  1836  his  fail- 
ing health  and  partial  blindness  caused  him 
to  resign  his  chair  of  botany  in  favor  of  his 
son  Adrien.  From  1804  to  1820  he  published 
in  the  Annalea  du  Museum  a  series  of  valuable 
papers  prepared  with  reference  to  a  new  edition 
of  his  Genera  Plantarv/m.  Besides  the  works 
above  mentioned,  he  wrote  several  historical 
notices  of  the  museum  of  natural  history,  and 
a  nnmber  of  valuable  articles  on  botany  in  the 
Dietionrtaire  dea  sciences  naturelles,  among 
which  the  one  upon  the  "  Natural  Method  of 
Plants"  deserves  special  notice.  IT.  idilen, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  23, 
1797,  died  June  39, 1853,  On  taking  his  degree 
of  M,  D.  in  1824,  he  defended  a  thesis  De  Eu- 
pAorliiaeearttm  Gemrihua.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  professor  at  the  museum  in  1826,  and 
soon  achieved  a  distinguished  rank  among  bot- 
anists by  his  leotures  and  publications.  In  1881 
he  was  elected  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  and 
in  1845  was  appointed  to  the  chdr  of  the  or- 
ganography of  plants  at  the  Sorbonne ;  his  lec- 
tures there,  which  he  continued  till  his  death, 
were  both  brilliant  and  attractive.  His  most 
important  work  is  a  Coura  eUmentaire  d'hu- 
toirenaturelle :  PartiehotanigueiPfirm,  1848; 
translated  by  I.  H,  Wilson,  "  Elements  of  Bot^ 
any,"  London,  1849),  which  is  a  most  vduable 
elementary  treatise  on  botany,  Hbtreatise  on 
botanical  taxonomy,  in  the  Bictionnaire  •uhv- 
venel  d'hUtoire  natarelle  (1848),  is  also  very 
valuable.  Amoi^  his  papers  printed  either  in 
the  Annalea  du  Musium  or  the  Gojnptes  Trndug 
de  VaeadSmie  dei  teteftees,  one  of  flie  best  is  bis 
Monographiedetmalpighiacies  (1848),  A  very 
interesting  essay,  De  la  iidtkode  naturelle  et 
dm  Jussiew,  was  published  by  P.  Mourens  in 
his  Elogea  hittoHqiiea,  second  series,  T.  Lti- 
reot  Pierre,  cousin  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  the 
department  of  IsSre,  Feb.  7,  1792.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  from  1839 
to  1842,  and  became  known  by  educational  and 
other  popular  works,  including  Simon  de  Sfan- 
tua,  on  le  marehand  forain  (1818),  which  has 
been  translated  into  many  languages  and  passed 
through  upward  of  SO  editions;  that  of  1860 
contained  also  hia  (Euvrea  poathumea  de  Simon 
deSantua,  for  which  he  received  the  Montyon 
prize,  and  similar  honors  were  accorded  by 
various  institutions, to  the  foimer  and  other 
works,  New  editions  of  his  Lea  petita  Iwrea 
du  Fire  Lami  (6  vols,)  appeared  in  1858,  and 
of  his  Fablea  et  contea  en  vera  in  1864, — His 
brother  Alexis,  a  political  writer  and  fnno- 
tdonary,  born  in  1803,  died  in  1866. 
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JUSTE,  Theodore,  a  Belgian  historian,  born  in 
Brussels  in  181S.  He  is  secretai-y  of  the  Bel- 
fflan  board  of  education,  and  member  of  many 
learned  societies.  His  principal  works  are : 
Siatdire  ilhnentaiTe  et  populaire  de  la  Belgique 
(Brussels,  1888;  3d  and  enlarged  ed.,  1848); 
Siatoire  de  la  revolution  beige  de  1790  (8  vols, 
12mo,  1846) ;  Frieia  de  Vhiatoire  du  moyen  Age 
(5  vols.  12mo,  1848) ;  ies  Pwya-Baa  aoiis  Phi- 
lippe II.  (2  vols.  Bvo,  1856) ;  Charles-Quint  et 
Mwrguerite  dAutriehe  (8vo,  1858) ;  Lea  Payt- 
Paa  au  XVI' aihle  (3  parts,  18S8-'63);  Mia- 
toire  du  aouUvement  dea  Paya-Baa  centre  la 
domination  e^agnale  (1862-'8) ;  Siatoire  dea 
Stata  ghteraum  dea  Paya-Baa  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1864) ;  Let  fondatewra  de  la  monar<^ie  beige 
(1865  and  1871) ;  Zeaoulhementdelaffollande 
en  1813,  et  lajbndation  dti  ropaume  dea  Paya- 
Baa  (1869) ;  and  Ifotea  historiquea  et  iiogra' 
phiquea  (1871). 

JlJSn,  Sari  WOheln,  a  German  author,  bom 
in  Marburg,  Jan.  14,  1767,  died  there,  Aug.  7, 
1846,  He  was  professor  of  theology  at  Mar- 
burg, wrote  the  Nationalgei&nge  &r  Eebraer 
(5  vols.,  Leipsie,  1808-'18),  pubUshed  an  en- 
lai^ed  edition  of  Herder's  Geiat  der  ElrSiaehen 
Po6»je(2  vols.,  1829),  several  historical  and  mis- 
cellaneous writings,  including  a  life  of  St.  Eliz- 
abeth, and  some  volumes  of  poetry. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE.  In  the  English 
law,  justices  of  the  peace  are  "judges  of  record 
appointed  by  the  king's  commission  to  be  jus- 
tices within  certain  limits,  for  the  conservation 
of  the  peace  and  the  execution  of  divers  things 
comprehended  within  their  commission  and 
within  divers  statutes  committed  to  their 
charge."  Before  the  institution  of  this  office 
there  existed  in  England  by  the  common  law 
certdn  ofBcers  appointed  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  order,  and  oalled  conaervatorea  pacis, 
keepers  of  the  peace.  Some  of  them  exercised 
their  funotiona  by  virtue  of  their  tenures,  wd 
some  by  virtue  of  their  ofBces;  others  were 
chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  tlieir  counties.  The 
period  at  which  this  office  ceased,  and  justices 
of  the  peace  were  first  created,  has  been  dis- 
puted ;  but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  fix  it 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. 
At  that  time  tlie  new  king,  fearing  that  some 
risings  or  other  disturbances  might  take  place 
in  protest  against  tlie  manner  of  his  accession  to 
the  orown,  sent  writs  to  all  the  sheriffs  in  Eng- 
land commanding  that  peace  be  kept  through- 
out their  bailiwicks  on  pain  and  peril  of  disin- 
heritance and  loss  of  life  and  limb ;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  after  the  date  of  these  writs  it  was 
orddned  in  parliament  that,  for  the  better 
maintaining  and  keeping  of  the  pea<!e  in  every 
county,  good  men  and  lawful  which  were  no 
maintainera  of  evil  or  barrators  in  the  county 
should  be  assigned  to  keep  the  peace.  (Black. 
Com.,  i.  860.)  From  that  time  the  election  of 
the  conservators  of  the  peace  was  taken  from 
the  people,  and  their  creation  resided  thence- 
forth in  the  assignment  of  the  crown.  It  was 
only,  however,  by  subsequent  statutes  that  the 
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conservfttorB  of  the  peace  acquired  a  judicial 
character  and  functions.  By  4  Edward  III.  c. 
3,  they  were  empowered  to  "  take  indictment," 
and  by  84  Edward  Ul.  c  %  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  "hear  and  determine"  in  cases  of 
felonies  and  trespasses.  It  is  probable  that  not 
until  then  were  these  oliicers  called  I'nstices. 
The  office,  as  constituted  and  defined  by  these 
and  later  etatntes,  oocupies  an  important  place 
in  the  English  Judicial  system.  It  was  adopted 
in  the  several  states  of  this  country  at  their 
settlement,  and  may  be  considered  to  possess 
here  the  general  character  and  functions  al- 
lowed to  it  in  England  by  force  of  statutes. 
Bat  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  all  the  states 
legislative  enactments  have  so  fully  enumerated 
the  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  as  perhaps  to 
preclude  reference  to  the  English  law  on  the 
subject. — Justices  of  the  peace  are  in  some 
states  elected  by  the  people,  and  in  others  re- 
ceive their  appointment  from  the  executive. 
Their  jurisdiction  is  determined  by  their  com- 
missions and  the  provisions  of  various  statutes. 
These  are  to  be  strictly  construed,  and  no  au- 
thority can  be  implied.  Withont  attempting 
a  recital  of  all  the  particular  functions  exer- 
cised by  these  officers,  it  will  suffice  for  our 
present  purpose  to  mention,  under  their  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  that  when  they  are  not  limited 
by  the  existence  of  special  courts,  they  possess 
BtiJI  their  ancient  common  law  powers  as  con- 
servators of  the  peace,  and  as  such  may  sup- 
press riots  and  aflrays  and  apprehend  all  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace.  Then  they  may  punish 
them  by  fine,  and  take  recognizances  for  their 
future  good  behavior.  By  virtue  of  their  crimi- 
nal authority  they  may  also  issue  their  warrants 
for  the  arrest  of  offenders.  If  the  offence  be 
a  trifling  one,  they  may  themselves  determine 
in  the  matter.  If,  however,  it  be  of  ao  aggra- 
vated nature,  they  commit  or  bind  over  the 
criminal  for  trial  in  a  regular  court.    They  may 

£'  idge  in  civil  suits  when  but  a  small  amount 
involved,  but  not  generally  in  cases  of  li- 
bel, slander,  or  malicious  prosecution,  or  when 
title  to  real  property  comes  in  question.  As 
further  examples  of  their  usual  powers,  it  may 
be  added  that  they  may  issue  summonses  for 
witnesses  to  appear  in  their  own  courts,  and 
to  answer  in  civil  suits  pendii^  before  other 
courts ;  they  may  administer  oaths  in  all  cases 
in  which  an  oatji  is  reqnired ;  they  may  cele- 
brate marriages ;  and  may  m^e  examinations 
and  issue  warrants  in  oases  of  bastardy.  They 
also  exercise  certain  functions  under  the  poor 
laws.  The  justice  must  have  jurisdiction  of 
the  parties  and  of  the  matter,  or  his  interfe- 
rence is  a  trespass.  But  when  he  acts  within 
his  jurisdiction  and  by  color  of  his  office,  he  is 
responsible  in  a  civil  suit  only  when  be  has  act- 
ed from  corrupt  or  malicious  motives.  He  may 
be  impeached,  and  in  some  states  removed  by 
petition  and  hearing  of  the  charges  made  agdnst 
him  before  a  higher  court.  A  justice  mast 
keep  a  record  of  his  proceedings,  and  may  ad- 
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journ  hia  court  from  day  to  day.  The  plead- 
ings before  him  are,  for  the  benefit  of  suitoi-s, 
treated  with  great  liberality. — In  the  decree 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  judicial  system 
of  France  (Aug.  34, 1790)  juyes  de  paix  were 
created  in  imitation  of  the  English  officers  of 
the  same  name.  They  were  to  decide  sum- 
marily, without  expense  to  suitors  and  without 
the  intervention  of  counsel,  affairs  of  slight 
importance,  and  especially  those  which  involv- 
ed disputed  facts  rather  than  contested  points 
of  law.  The  decree  of  September,  1T81,  oon- 
cehiing  oriminal  procedure,  invested  the  jupa* 
depaix  with  police  functions;  at  a  later  period 
they  were  called  to  the  presidency  of  those  po- 
lice tribunals  which  took  cognizance  of  minor 
offences.  Under  the  law  of  May  25,  1838,  the 
French  justices  are  empowered  to  decide  finally 
in  all  causes  purely  personal,  and  involving  no 
more  than  100  francs,  bat  subject  to  appeal  in 
all  such  causes  involvingfrom  100  to  200  francs. 
With  similar  limitations  they  have  jui-isdiction 
in  actions  between  landlords  and  tenants;  in 
suits  for  damages  to  fields,  fruits,  and  harvests ; 
between  laborers  and  their  employers,  and 
between  servants  or  apprentices  and  their  mas- 
ters ;  and  in  civil  suits  for  verbal  defamation, 
and  in  those  breaches  of  the  peace  and  assaults 
which  are  not  expressly  provided  for  in  the 
criminal  law.  Their  decrees  are  subject  to  ap- 
peal in  all  possessory  actions,  in  cases  involving 
questions  of  boundaries,  and  in  those  arising 
out  of  the  use  of  mill  privileges  and  streams 
applied  to  irrigation.  As  officers  of  the  judi- 
cial police  and  ausUiary  to  the  prosecuting  offi- 
cer of  the  government  {procwrewr  du  roi),  they 
receive  informations  and  make  examinations 
into  charges  of  flagrant  crime  committed  with- 
in their  jurisdiction. 

JCSmN  (FLiTina  Asioitrs  Jttstinfs).  I.  He 
Hder,  Byzantine  emperor,  born  of  a  family  of 
barbarian  peasants  at  Tanresinm,  a  village  near 
Sardioa  (now  Sophia),  in  Bulgaria,  in  450,  died" 
in  527.  He  went  with  two  other  youths  on 
foot  to  the  capital  to  enter  the  army,  and  on 
account  of  his  strength  and  stature  was  placed 
among  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Leo  I.  Under 
the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasias  he  emerged 
to  wealth  and  honors.  Having  served  in  the 
Isaurian  and  Persian  wars,  and  been  promoted 
successively  to  the  ranks  of  tribune,  count,  and 
general,  and  the  dignity  of  senator,  he  was 
commander  of  the  imperial  guards  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Anastasius  (513).  The  eunuch 
Amantius,  who  then  reigned  in  the  court,  be- 
ing bent  on  setting  one  of  his  creatures,  Theo- 
datus,  on  the  throne,  intrusted  an  ample  dona- 
tive to  Justin,  with  which  to  gain  the  suffrage 
of  the  guards  for  his  purpose.  Justin  employ- 
ed the  bribe  in  his  own  favor,  and  was  pro- 
cldmed  emperor  at  the  age  of  68.  Brave,  but 
ignorant,  according  to  Procopius,  even  of  the 
alphabet,  he  intrusted  the  qusestorProclus  with 
the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  adopted  Justinian, 
his  nephew,  and  a  native  of  his  village,  who, 
however,    was   educated  in    Constantinople. 
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There  are  some  dark  atains  on  Justin's  charac- 
ter. Amantiiis  was  executed  on  charges  of 
conapirftoy  and  heresy,  Thei>datus  was  mnr- 
dered  in  prison,  and  Vitalian,  a  Gothic  chief, 
who  had  become  popular  hy  his  civil  war 
against  Anaatoaius  in  defence  of  the  orthodox 
faitii,  was  treacherously  murdered  at  a  ban- 
quet. Both  Justin  and  bis  successor  Justinian 
(during  part  of  hia  reign)  were  defenders  of  the 
orthodox  creed.  B.  'Hw  Tti^er,  nephew  of 
JusHmian  I.,  sncceeded  him  in  565,  and  died 
Oct.  5,  578.  He  was  of  a  very  crafty  disposi- 
tion, and  while  his  cousins  Justin  and  Justini- 
an, the  sons  of  Germanns,  were  absent  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Persians,  he  remained  in 
Constantinople  and  conrtfld  the  aged  emperor. 
On  usamning  the  imperial  authority  after  the 
death  of  Justinian,  be  won  popular  favor  by 
the  expression  of  virtuous  and  generous  senti- 
ments. He  granted  a  general  pardon  to  offend- 
ers, liquidated  all  the  debts  of  Justinian,  and 
issued  an  edict  of  universal  religious  toleration. 
But  he  soon  showed  his  true  oharact^r.  He 
instigated  the  mnrder  of  his  cousin  Justin,  of 
whom  he  bad  become  jealous,  sold  oflices  and 
positions  without  di^uise,  and  recovered  by 
rapacity  and  oppression  the  sums  used  in  satis- 
fyii^  the  creditors  of  his  predecessor.  While 
he  was  thus  arousing  the  indignation  of  tJie 
Greeks  at  home,  Italy  was  in  a  deplorable  stat«. 
Narses,  wbo  had  been  removed  from  the  ex- 
archy  through  the  hatred  of  the  empress  So- 
phia, revenged  himself  by  inviting  an  invasion 
of  the' Longobards,  who  overran  the  country. 
At  the  same  time  Justin  was  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  Persians,  who  ravaged  Syria  and 
took  Dara,  On  the  receipt  of  this  news  he  ei- 
bibited  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  the  govern- 
ment devolved  on  tbe  empress  Sophia,  who 
persuaded  the  emperor  (574)  to  adopt  Tiberius, 
the  captain  of  his  guards.  The  latter  became 
virtually  the  ruler  from  that  time,  although 
Justin  did  not  create  him  Augustus  until  Sept. 
26,  678. 

JCSTIH  (JusTiNtrs),  a  Latin  historian,  of 
whose  personal  history  notiiing  is  known.  It 
is  probable  that  he  lived  at  Rome  in  the  3d  or 
4th  centary.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  enti- 
tled Historiarum  PMlippiearun  Mbri  XLIY., 
founded  on  a  lost  work  of  Trogus  Pompeins,  a 
historian  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  original 
work,  though  professing  to  give  only  an  ac- 
count of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  was  hardly 
less  than  a  universal  history,  and  was  of  great 
value.  Justin  seems  rather  to  have  compiled 
selections  from  it  than  to  have  abridged  it  sys- 
tematically, and  hia  history  contains  a  great  va- 
riety of  information  that  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  preserved,  carelessly  arranged,  but 
written  in  a  clear  and  sometimes  elegant  style. 
The  first  edition  of  Justin  was  printed  at  Ven- 
ice by  Jensen  in  1470.  The  latest  editions  are 
those  of  Gutschmid  (Leipsic,  1857),  Hartwig 
(Brunswick,  1860),  Pierrot  and  Boitard  (Paris, 
1862),  and  Domke  and  Eitner  (Breslau,  1866). 
The  English  translations  are  by  Oodringtoli 
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(1664),  Brown  (1712),   Bajley  (1782),  Clark 
(1733),  and  Tni-nbuU  (1746). 

JliSTDilM.  L  (FLiviua  Ainoiua  Justibia- 
sus),  sumamed  the  Great,  a  Byzantioe  empe- 
ror, boi'n  at  Tauresium,  a  village  near  Sardica 
(now  Sophia),  in  Bulgaria,  in  483  or  488,  died 
Nov.  14,  565.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  bar- 
barian family,  hut  his  elevation  was  promoted 
by  his  uncle  Justin  I.,  who  shortly  before  his 
death  in  537  adopted  him  as  co-emperor  at  the 
request  of  the  senate.  Justinian,  who  had 
effectively  and  unscrupulously  promoted  hia 
uncle's  elevation,  was  possessed  long  Irefore 
the  decease  of  the  latter  of  all  power  in  the 
state,  9&  well  as  of  a  large  private  fortune.  Ee 
shared  both  his  power  and  wealth  with  Theo- 
dora, a  beautiful,  crafty,  and  unscrupulous  wo- 
man, the  daughter  of  a  keeper  of  wild  beasts, 
who  had  been  long  known  as  a  comedian  and 
prostitute,  and  despised  by  the  people  of  the 
capital  as  one  of  the  vilest  of  her  ses.  Having 
married  her  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  ho  not 
only  seated  her  on  his  throne,  but  made  her 
an  equal  colleague ;  and  her  demoralizing,  cor- 
rupting, and  despotic  influence  remained  pow- 
erful till  her  death  in  the  22d  year  of  their 
reign.  In  the  questions  of  creed  in  the  church 
and  of  color  in  the  games  of  the  charioteers  in 
the  hippodrome,  then  distracting  the  empire, 
Justinian  and  his  wife  were  agreed  in  zealously 
supporting  the  orthodox  and  'One.  bine  parties. 
In  the  capital  and  most  of  tbe  provinces  heresy 
was  totally  powerless,  but  the  faction  of  the 
gi-eens  was  often  able  to  resist  by  open  violence 
the  arrogance  of  their  opponents  alid  oppres- 
sors. In  582,  after  a  fierce  contest  between 
the  factions,  in  which  Constantinople  was 
almost  laid  in  ashes,  they  momentarily  com- 
bined their  foi-ces  against  tiie  government,  and 
proclaimed  Hypatius,  a  nephew  of  tbe  emperor 
Anaatasius,  emperor.  The  resolute  spirit  of 
Theodora  and  the  bravery  of  Belisarius  tri- 
umphed. The  bines  returned  to  allegiance,  the 
greens  were  crushed  with  dreadful  slaughter, 
Hypatius  and  his  principal  accomplices  were 
executed,  and  tranquillity  was  restored.  Jus- 
tinian now  turned  hia  chief  attention  to  tbp 
external  interests  of  his  vast  empire.  Purchas- 
ing at  an  immense  sum  a  truce  from  Chosroes 
I.  of  Persia,  after  a  war  of  a  few  years  waged 
with  varying  success,  he  sent  Belisaiius  with 
a  fleet  and  an  army  agmnst  Gelimer,  who  had 
usurped  power  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals 
of  Africa,  and  as  an  Arian  ruler  oppressed  his 
Catholic  subjects.  A  series  of  victories  soon 
brought  Carthage  and  the  person  of  GelimeT 
himself  into  the  power  of  the  Byzantines. 
Gelimer  was  sent  a  captive  to  Constantinople, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  destroyed,  and  tlie 
Arian  worship  suppressed.  The  conquest  of 
the  province  of  Africa  and  the  adjoining  prov- 
inces procured  new  influence  and  some  strong 
stations  in  Spdn,  and  pa^ed  the  way  for  the 
reestablishment  of  the  Roman  imperial  pow- 
er in  Italy,  where  Theodatus  had  auoceeded 
(535)  the  regent  Amalasontba,  wbo  usurped  the 
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power  on  the  death  of  her  son  Athalaric,  the 
profligate  grandsoa  of  Theodorio  the  Great. 
Behsariua  successively  reduced  Sicily  and  con- 
quered Naples ;  Theodfltos  was  deposed  by  his 
people  and  assassinated ;  and  Eome  opened  its 
gates  to  the  army  which  fought  in  its  name 
(63(1).  In  C39  Ravenna  was  reduced,  bnt  Jus- 
tinian from  envy  recalled  the  conqueror.  Ohos- 
roes,  king  of  Persia,  was  driven  from  Syria  in 
541,  and  Belisarius,  after  a  short  period  of  dis- 
grace, was  again  sent  into  Italy  to  prevent  the 
capture  of  Rome  hy  Totila.  The  attempt  to 
relieve  it  was  unsnocessfu),  and  Belisarius  was 
finally  succeeded  in  the  coramaiid  by  Narses. 
In  552  Justinian  onoe  more  received  the  keys 
of  the  ancient  oapital,  which  in  his  reign  had 
been  five  times  token  and  recovered.  Totila 
had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Tagina,  and  his  suc- 
eeasor  Teias,  the  last  of  the  Ostrogothio  kings, 
shai'ed  the  same  fate  on  the  Sarnns  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Another  great  victory  of  Narses 
over  the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  who  then  in- 
vaded Italy,  secured  the  possession  of  that 
country,  which  he  governed  as  exarch,  resi- 
ding in  Ravenna.  In  the  East,  Justinian  ter- 
minated a  protracted  war  with  the  Pei-sians  hy 
a  peace  (561),  in  which  Ohosroes  extorted  the 
ignominious  promise  of  an  annual  tribute, 
■file  northern  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  in 
part  secured  against  the  invasions  of  the  bar- 
barians by  similar  treaties,  and  a  vast  line  of 
fortifications,  especially  along  the  Danube,  was 
added  from  a  feeling  of  precaution  which  the 
degeneracy  of  the  empire  made  but  too  natu- 
ral. The  imperial  armies  themselves  consisted 
mainly  of  barbaiian  hirelings.  In  the  interior 
the  reign  of  Justinian  was  marked  by  tyranny, 
extortion,  and  lavish  expenditure,  especiallr  in 
the  erection  of  sumptuous  bnildings,  of  which 
the  rebuilt  church  of  St  Sophia  was  the  most 
magnifloent;  by  a  continual  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  the  diurcb,  and  the  severe  persecu- 
tJon  of  heretics,  Samaritans,  Jews,  and  pagans, 
involving  the  dissolution  of  the  Athenian  school 
of  philosophy ;  and  hy  uninterrupted  intrigues 
at  the  court,  which,  among  others,  finally  suc- 
oeeded  in  ruining  Belisarius.  Justinian,  how- 
ever, who  was  fond  of  studies  as  well  as  of 
arts,  has  the  great  merit  of  having,  through 
Tribonian  and  other  lawyers,  prepared  that 
code  of  Roman  laws  which  bears  his  name  and 
is  the  great  monument  of  his  reign.  (See  Crvii 
Law,)  The  introduction  of  silkworms  from 
China  through  some  missionaries,  who  brought 
the  eggs  in  hollow  sticks,  is  another  of  its  last- 
ing merits.  Justinian  was  patient,  frugal,  and 
diligent,  but  vain,  selfish,  and  ungrateful.  "  He 
was  neither  beloved  in  his  life  nor  regretted  at 
his  death,"  He  was  succeeded  by  Justin  II.,  his 
nephew.  II.  Sumamed  Rhinotmbtcs  (Shorn 
Nose),  a  Byzantine  emperor,  born  in  669,  died 
in  December,  711.  He  succeeded  his  father 
Oonstantine  IV.  (Pogonatus)  in  685.  His  reign 
was  marked  chiefly  by  wars  with  the  Saracens, 
persecutions  of  the  Manicbieans,  and  the  rapa- 
'     s  of  his  ministers.    In  688  he 
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broke  the  peace  which  his  father  had  made  with 
the  Bulgarians,  and,  although  at  first  success- 
ful, was  finally  routed  by  them  in  the  defiles  of 
Mount  Ehodope,  and  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.  The  Arabs,  equally  provoked,  inva- 
ded Africa  and  ravaged  Cyprus,  subsequently 
overran  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  and  con- 
quered Armenia.  In  695  his  general  Leoutius 
drove  him  from  the  throne,  cut  o&  his  nose, 
and  banished  him  to  the  Crimea.  Leontius  was 
soon  after  deposed  by  Tiberius  Apsimerus,  who 
reigned  seven  years.  In  705  Justinian  recovered 
his  throne  through  the  assistance  of  the  Bul- 
garians, and  put  to  a  cruel  death  Leontius  and 
Tiberins,  and  many  others.  His  atrocities  at 
last  aroused  a  new  rebellion,  and  he  was  de- 
throned and  killed  by  Philippions  Bardanes, 
who  succeeded  him. 

JtSTlN  UARTIR  (FtATTcs  JirsTistrs),  the  ear- 
liest of  the  church  fathers  after  the  apostolic 
age,  bom  at  Flavia  Neapolis  (the  modem  Na^ 
bins),  in  Samaria,  about  105,  died  in  Rome  about 
165.  His  parents  were  Greeks  who  had  joined 
the  colony  sent  by  Vespasian  to  the  desolated 
city  of  Shechem,  which  was  now  called  after 
him  Flavia,  He  appears  to  have  been  educa- 
ted in  the  schools  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and 
Egypt,  and  to  have  studied  first  under  a  Stoic, 
whose  teaching  on  the  nature  of  God  left  him 
unsatisfied.  He  then  attached  himself  to  a 
Peripatetic,  who  disgusted  him  by  his  greed 
for  money;,  and,  unwilling  to  undergo  the 
mathematical  course  exacted  by  the  Pythago- 
reans, he  finally  embraced  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy. The  objections  raised  by  an  aged 
Christian  against  its  doctrines  led  him  to  study 
the  Old  Testament  writings,  and  the  heroism 
of  the  Christian  confessors  and  martyrs  induced 
him  to  profess  Christianity  (about  132).  He 
appears  to  have  continued  to  wear  his  philoso- 
pher's manUe  after  his  conversion.  About 
145  he  composed  a  polemical  work  agdnst. 
heretics,  particularly  agdnst  Marcion.  During 
the  persecution  of  Antoninus  Piu3  he  ad- 
dressed a  first  plea  (ofroAo^io)  for  the  Chris- 
tian cause  to  tliat  emperor  and  the  Roman 
people.  About  150  he  met,  probably  at  Ephe- 
sus,  but  according  to  some  at  Corinth,  with  a 
learned  Jew  named  Tryphon,  who  was  attract- 
ed by  Justin's  philosopmcal  garb,  and  had  a 
discussion  with  him  on  the  divinity  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  was  soon  ^terward 
published.  The  persecution  of  the  Christians 
being  renewed  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  Justin 
addressed  to  that  emperor  a  second  and  supple- 
mentary plea.  At  this  time  his  usual  residence 
appears  to  have  been  at  Rome ;  and  his  zeal  in 
unmasking  the  hypocrisy  of  one  Crescentius, 
a  prominent  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  is 
thought  by  Eusebius  to  have  been  the  occasion 
of  his  imprisonment,  and  death.  Besides  the 
two  "Apolopes"  and  the  "Dialogue  with 
Tryphon,"  the  authenticity  of  which  is  gener- 
ally acknowledged,  three  other  works  have 
been  attributed  to  him,  an  "Address  to  the 
Greeks,"  an  "Admonition  to  the  Greeks,"  and 
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a  "Letter  to  Diognetus"  on 
of  the  Christian  worship  compared  with, pa- 
ganism and  with  Jndaiam.  Hi»  feast  is  cele- 
brat«d  hy  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches. 
The  principal  editions  of  his  works  are  those 
of  Robert  Stephena  (Poria,  1561,  completed  by- 
Henry  Stephens,  1593  and  1595);  Friedrich 
Sylburg,  with  a  Latin  translation  (Basel,  1565) ; 
and  Prndent  Maran  (Paris,  1742).  The  best 
modem  collection  of  all  his  works,  with  the 
acts  of  his  martTrdom,  is  found  in  the  first 
five  volumes  o(  Otto's  Oorpus  Apologetarum 
GhrittianoTum  Saculi  Secwndi  (Jena,  18i3 ; 
3d  ed.,  184T-'50).  His  apolc^es  were  transla- 
ted into  English  by  William  Eeeves  ("The 
Apologies  of  the  Ohiistian  Fathers,"  London, 
1709),  and  they  are  also  included  in  a  collec- 
tion of  translations  published  at  Cambridge 
(M  ed.,  1851);  his  "Dialogne  with  Trypho" 
by  Henry  Brown  (London,  1755;  new  ed., 
Cambridge,  1846).— -See  Jmtin  der  M&rtyrer, 
byKfli-l  Semisoh  (a  vols.,  Breslan,  1840-'42; 
translated  into  English  by  J.  £.  Byland,  Fd- 
jnbnrrii,  1843) ;  "  Some  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Writihgs  of  Justin  Martyr,"  by  Bishop 
Kaye  (London,  18SB);  and  St.  Jiisfin,  phi- 
Itmphe  et  martyT,  by  L.  Aube  (Paris,  1861), 

JUTE,  the  fibre  of  eorchona  eapaularis  and 
other  species ;  the  name  is  also  applied  to  the 
plant  which  furnishes  the  fibre.  The  genus 
corchor^l9  belongs  to  tte  order  tiUacete,  of 
which  the  linden  or  basswood  is  a  familiar  rep- 
resentative ; .  the  species  furnishing  the  fibre 
are  annuals,  natives  of  Asia,  and  grow  about 
10  or  12  ft.  hfeh.  O.  eapmilaru  has  straight 
stems  aboat  as  large  as  the  little  finger,  branch- 
ing only  near  the  summit ;  the  lanceolate  leaves 
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sharply  scirate  on  tbi,  margin,  with  the 
lower  serrature  on  each  side  prolonged  into  a 
thread  hke  point  the  yellow  flowers  have  five 
sepals  and  petals,  numerous  stamens,  and  a 
single  pistil  which  becomes  a  globular,  flat 
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topped  capsule.  Another  species,  G.  oUtoHiis, 
has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  preceding,  but 
differs  in  its  fruit,  which  is  cylindrical,  and 
about  2  in.  long ;  its  specific  name  has  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  young  shoots  as  a  not  herb, 
for  which  purpose  the  plant  is  cultivated  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  has  thus  become  natural- 
ized in  most  parts  of  the  East  as  far  as  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  known  as  the  Jews'  mal- 
low, and  yields  a  portion  of  the  jute  fibre.  The 
fibre  is  contained  in  the  bark  of  the  stems, 
which  are  out  when  the  plant  begins  to  blos- 
som, as  it  is  then  of  finer  quality  than  when 
the  plant  is  older ;  the  stems  are  macerated  in 
water  until  the  fibre  readily  separates ;  the 
latter  is  from  8  to  12  ft.  long,  appesj^ug  like 
hemp,  but  much  more  soft  and  silky ;  it  is 
capable  of  minute  subdivisions,  and  when  used 
with  silk  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  fabrics 
it  readily  escapes  detection.  Jute  does  not 
stand  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  hence  is 
not  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage ;  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  sometimes  mised  with  hemp  for 
this  nae,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  adul- 
teration. Coarse  cloth,  like  burlaps,  matting, 
and  cheap  carpeting,  are  made  of  the  nlire ;  and 
when  large  ehigruma  were  in  vogue,  no  incon- 
siderable quantity  of  jute  was  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  "  switches."  The  great  use 
for  the  fibre,  however,  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  coarse  baling  known  as  gunny;  bags 
made  of  this  are  largely  used  in  packing  rice, 
cofiee,  and  other  eastern  merchandise  for  ship- 
ment, and  they  are  scarcely  less  in  demand  in 
this  country  for  the  transportation  of  our 
agricultural  products.  Cotton  is  largely  baled 
in  gunny  cloth,  and  as  it  requires  seven  yards 
to  the  bale,  the  consumption  (or  this  product 
alone  is  very  greats  In  India  the  spinning  of 
the  fibre  fo  form  gunny  twist  is  done  by  men, 
women,  and  children,  the  material  being  kept 
at  hand,  to  occupy  the  spare  moments  of  the 
household ;  and  boatmen  and  others  who  are 
likely  to  have  intervals  of  Idsure  engage  in  the 
occupation.  Jnte  butts,  which  are  the  thick 
ends  of  the  stems,  about  9  in.  long,  are  used 
for  paper  making,  and  are  also  worked  into  a 
coarse  fabric ;  the  refuse  fibre  as  well  as  old 
gunny  bags  furnish  stock  for  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  paper.  The  value  of  jute  and  its  va- 
rious products  imported  into  the  iJnited  States 
in  18T3  was  nearly  14,500,000.  The  experi- 
ments in  jute  culture  that  have  been  made  in 
some  of  the  southern  states  show  that  fibre 
of  a  fine  quality  can  be  produced  there,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  ttiat  when  proper  re- 
lations are  established  between  producer  and 
manufacturer,  this  will  become  an  important 
item  in  our  agriculture.  Li  California,  where 
the  demand  for  bags  to  transport  the  immense 
gr'iin  crops  is  large,  the  esperiments  in  rais- 
ing jute  liave  been  encouraging.  In  India,  the 
stt.ros  after  stripping  are  utilized  for  making 
enclosures  to  gai'dens,  for  coarse  basket  work, 
and  even  for  producing  a  fine  charcoal  for 
gunpowder  and  fireworks. 
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jnUND  (Dan.  Jylland),  an  irregular  peniii- 
anla,  forming  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmai-k,  lying  between  lat.  55°  18'  and  57" 
45'  N.,  and  Ion.  8"  5'  and  10°  67'  E.,  bounded 
H".  by  the  Skager  Eack,  E.  by  the  Cattegat  and 
the  Little  Belt,  8.  by  Schleswig,  and  V.  by  the 
North  sea;  area,  9,788  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
788,119.  It  is  the  main  part  of  the  ancient  Oim- 
brie  Chersonese,  and  the  country  of  the  Jutes. 
The  Jutes  were  a  Germanic  or  Scandinavian 
tribe,  of  whose  presence  in  this  quarter  we  have 
evidence  as  early  as  the  5th  century.  Accord- 
ing to  Mannert,  they  were  identical  in  race 
with  tlie  Guthi  of  Ptolemy,  and  came  from  the 
opposite  Scandinavian  coast.  They  were  the 
earliest  Teutonic  invaders  of  Britain  after  the 
departure  of  the  Eomans.  Jutland  is  divided 
into  four  districts  called  Stifts :  Aalbot^  in  the 
north,  Aarhuus  in  the  east,  Viborg  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  Eihe  in  the  south  and  west.  The  capi- 
tal is  Viborg.  The  K.  and  part  of  the  W.  eoast 
are  low,  fiat,  and  sandy,  presenting  long  lines  of 
dangerous  banks,  broken  on  the  west  by  sev- 
eral large  fiords  which  may  be  said  to  form  la- 
goons. The  E.  shores  are  more  rocky  and  have 
some  good  harbors.  The  Liim  or  Lym  fiord 
entirely  insulates  the  N.  part  of  the  peninsula. 
There  are  many  ponds  and  marshes  scattered 
over  the  surface,  but  few  rivers.  The  largest 
streams  are  the  GnJen,  which  flows  into  the 
Cattegat,  the  Lonborg,  which  enters  the  Eing- 
kiobing  fiord,  and  the  Konge,  which  partly  sep- 
arates Jutland  from  SolJeswig.  There  are  no 
mountains,  and  the  hills  are  little  more  than 
accumulations  of  sand,  seldom  exceeding  100 
ft.  in  height.  The  Himmeljberg,  the  highest 
point,  is  only  550  ft,  above  the  sea.  The  soil 
on  the  east  and  west  is  fertile,  but  the  central 
districts  are  sandy  and  sterile,  and  the  N. 
coast  is  covered  with  drifting  sands,  which  are 
planted  with  reeds  to  prevent  them  from  being 
borne  by  the  wind  over  the  cultivated  lands. 
On  the  east  there  are  considerable  forests  of 
oak,  flr,  and  birch,  but  the  province  lias  been 
nearly  stripped  of  its  timtier,  with  which  it 
was  covered  in  the  11th  centmj.  Agriculture 
is  in  a  very  low  state,  but  efforts  have  been 
made  with  some  success  to  improve  it.  The 
chief  products  are  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  to- 
bacco. The  climate  is  temperate  but  variable, 
with  frequent  fogs  and  rains.  The  industry  of 
the  inhabitants  is  directed  chiefly  to  husbandry, 
the  coast  fisheries,  and  domestic  mannfactures. 
There  are  manufactories  of  woollen  goods,  fire- 
arms, and  eari.henware.  Commerce  is  active, 
and  is  much  facilitated  by  the  long  fiords.  The 
principal  commercial  em]]Orium  is  Aarhuus, 
which  is  connected  by  railway  with  Yihorg, 
Holstebro,  Aalborg,  and  Veile. 

JCTiniL  (JrvEBALis),  Dednns  Junius,  a  Eo- 
man  satirical  poet,  flourished  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  Ist  century  A.  D.  and  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  2d.  The  only  certain  facts  in  hia 
personal  history  are  that  Aquinum  was  either 
the  place  of  his  nativity  or  his  chosen  residence, 
and  that  he  was  on  intimate  friend  of  Martial, 
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who  addresses  him  in  three  of  bis  epigrams. 
According  to  tlie  oldest  memoir  of  him,  ascrib- 
ed with  little  probability  to  Suetonius,  he  was 
either  the  son  or  the  alumnus  of  a  wealthy 
freedman,  occupied  himself  till  middle  age  aa 
a  pleader,  and  was  led  to  devote  himself  to 
satirical  composition  by  the  success  of  some 
verses  which  he  wrote  upon  a  pantomimist 
named  Paris ;  after  much  hesitation  he  recited 
his  satires  before  numerous  audiences,  which 
were  I'eceived  with  so  much  favor  that  he 
ventured  to  insert,  in  one  of  them  his  attack  on 
Paris ;  this  was  construed  into  an  attack  on  an 
actor  at  that  time  in  high  favor  at  court,  and  he 
was  therefore,  although  80  years  of  age,  ap- 
pointed to  command  a  cohort  of  infantry  in 
Egypt,  and  soon  died  of  vesation  and  grief  in 
this  honorable  esile.  The  pantomimist  Paris, 
a  favorite  of  Domitian,  was  put  to  death  in 
A.  D.  83 :  and  as  it  is  establislied  that  one  of  tlie 
satires  of  Juvenal  was  writt«n  not  earlier  than 
96  and  another  not  earlier  than  100,  he  could 
not  have  been  sent  to  Egypt  in  the  lifetime  of 
Paris,  nnleas  he  afterward  returned,  in  which 
case  it  is  strange  that  his  works  contain  no 
allusion  to  his  esile.  The  story  of  his  banish- 
ment is  therefore  questioned  by  some  critics. 
Juvenal  disputes  with  Horace  the  honor  of 
being  the  greatest  Eoman  satirist.  Living 
amid  the  vices  of  a  declining  state,  under  the 
tyranny  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  and  seeing  the 
humiliation  of  Ms  countrymen,  his  compositions 
are  much  more  purposely  and  formally  severe 
than  the  easy  and  good-humored  satires  of 
Horace.  Each  of  them  is  an'  elaborate  and 
sonorous  piece  of  declamation,  which  confirms 
the  statement  of  some  of  his  biographers  that 
in  youth  he  diligently  attended  the  schools  of 
tlie  rhetoricians,  and  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  declaim  at  the  forum  during  many  years  of 
his  life.  His  extant  works  are  15  satires,  and 
a  fragment  of  doubtful  authenticity,  all  in 
heroic  hexameters.  Tliere  are  numerous  very 
early  editions,  sis  of  which  may  claim  to  he 
the  prineepi.  Among  the  most  complete  edi- 
tions are  those  of  Kuperti  (Leipsic,  1819), 
Heinrioh  (Bonn,  1839),  and  Otto  Jahn  (Berlin, 
1851),  Jahn  holds  that  only  the  first  9  satires 
and  the  11th  are  Juvend's,  and  that  these  con- 
tain many  interpolations;  see  also  Eibbeck's 
J)er  eehte  iind  der  'unechte  Jiiienalu  (Berlin, 
18G6).  The  English  metrical  translators  are 
Holyday,  Stapleton,  Dryden  (of  five  satires), 
Gifford,  Hodgson,  Badhnm,  and  Evans;  there 
is  also  a  literal  prose  translation,  with  notes, 
by  J.  D.  Lewis  (London,  1873). 

JIIXOH,  WHUam,  an  English  prelate,  born  in 
Chichester  in  1583,  died  June  4,  1663.  He  was 
educated  at  the  merchant  taylors'  school,  and  at 
St.  John's  college,  Oxford.  Originally  destined 
for  the  law,  he  studied  theology,  and  became 
vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Oxford,  in  1609,  and  rec- 
tor of  Somerton  in  1614.  He  was  president 
of  his  college  in  1621,  and  vice  chancellor  in 
1626  and  1637.  He  became  successively  dean 
of  Worcester  and  prebendary  of  Chichester, 
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bishop  of  Hereford,  and  intliosaino  year,  I63S, 
bishop  of  London.  In  1685  he  was  appointed 
lord  high  treasurer,  but  in  1640  earnestly  so- 
licited leave  to  resign  the  office,  and  returned 
to  the  charge  of  his  diooeae.  He  was  attached 
to  the  king,  whom  ho  attended  in  the  isle  of 
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Wight,  at  his  trial,  and  to  the  last  upon  the 
scafEold.  Alter  the  king's  esecntion  he  was 
deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  disclose  his  last  conversation  with 
the  king.  After  the  restoration  he  waa  made 
archbidiop  of  Canterbury  (ICGO). 


K 


KTHE  Ilth  lett«r  of  the  Phcenician  and 
J  other  Semitic  graphic  systems,  named 
JfeopA  (hollow  of  the  hand),  is  also  the  11th  of 
the  English  and  many  other  European  alphabets, 
although  the  letters  preceding  it  do  not  esact- 
ly  coincide  in  both  systems.  It  is  the  10th 
(xdnTra)  in  Greek.  In  ancient  Latin,  as  long 
as  0  was  used  as  the  sign  of  G,  it  was  the  9tb ; 
but  after  the  innovation  of  C  for  the  hard  gnt- 
tural  in  all  positions,  and  the  introduction  of 
G  as  its  corresponding  soft  gnttoral,  it  became 
the  10th  letter,  thou^  used  only  in  a  few  ab- 
breviations, such  as  K,  for  Ca^o,  Ml.  for  car 
Undo,  &C.  It  is  erroneonaly  said  to  be  the 
nth  in  some  modem  Latin  grammars.  Sallnst, 
a  grammarian  of  Rome,  attributes  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  Latin  to  one  Salvias.  Quintilian 
denies  it  a  place  in  the  Latin,  and  blames  its 
use  even  before  a,  as  in  Tcalendce,  Jcdluiania, 
although  it  was  burnt  in  upon  the  forehead  of 
slanderers.  It  was  represented  by  qv,  in  an- 
cient French,  in  all  positions,  though  in  modem 
!French  only  in  gue  and^wi,'  while  in  the  same 
language  the  K  is  mdntamed  only  in  a  few  for- 
eign words,  and  in  proper  nonns.  The  sound 
of  K  is  produced  like  that  of  G,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  larynx  does  not  oscillate  du- 
ring the  sudden  explosion  of  the  sound. — Some 
proper  nouns  are  written  either  with  K  or  C ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  German,  Carl,  Coin,  or  Karl, 
Kolu ;  or  in  French,  Ooran,  Colocotroni,  or  Ko- 
ran, &c.  In  German,  ek  is  written  for  Jch  (in 
Polish  it  is  pronounced  t»t,  as  in  Potocki),  and 
the  initial  h  before  consonants  is  frequently  the 
hardened  particle  ge  deprived  of  «,  as  in  the 
words  Snecht,  servant,  from  ge-neigt,  bent, 
subject  to ;  and  hlug,  prudent,  from  ge-lvg, 
looting  out. — As  a  numeral  sign,  K  denotes  20 
in  the  Semitic,  Greek,  Geor^an,  and  Cyrdlic 
^d  hence  in  the  Russian)  systems ;  40  in  the 
Glagolitic;  60  in  the  Armenian;  260'(along 
with  E)  in  the  period  of  Rome's  decline.  A 
dash  over  it  raises  these  values  to  aa  many 
thousands.  In  rubrication  it  marks  10,  the  j 
not  being  counted.  On  Roman  coins  and 
other  monuments  it  stands  for  Kakar,  Ear- 


it  designates  Bordeaux ;  on  those  of  Austria,  E 
B.  signify  Kormocz-B&nya  or  Kremnitz  mine, 

KllBJ,  or  Cub*.    See  Meooa.' 

SiBBlLiH.     See  Cabala. 

KABILES.     See  Algebia, 


KIF.    See  Oaf. 

KAFFl,  or  EaTa,  a  country  of  E.  Africa,  lying 
8.  of  Abyssinia  and  W.  of  Somauli.  It  con- 
sists of  an  extensive  table  land,  between  two 
branches  of  the  river  Gojeb  or  Godafo,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
country  is  under  the  sway  of  an  absolute  king, 
or  tata,  who  it  is  said  can  raise  10,000  horse- 
men, and  who  is  frequently  at  war  with  his 
neighbors.  The  inhabitants  are  of  an  Abys- 
sinian type,  and  profess  to  he  Christians ; 
their  language  belongs  to  the  Hamitic  group  of 
tongues.  They  cultivate  the  soil,  which  is  fer- 
tile in  palms,  cotton,  and  coffee.  The  staple 
food  of  the  people  is  the  ensete^  a  plant  resem- 
bling the  banana.  The  cereds  are  not  raised, 
and  the  appellation  of  "  grain-eater  "  is  used  as 
a  terra  of  contempt.  Trade  is  carried  on  with 
the  merchants  of  Enarea,  who  exchange  rook 
salt,  copper,  horses,  cattle,  and  silks  for  coffee, 
cotton,  and  slaves.  Coffee,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  received  its  name  (Turk,  hxhve)  from 
this  country,  is  indigenous,  as  is  a  species  of 
tea  plant  called  ihat.  The  brothers  Abbadie, 
in  1848,  were  the  first  Europeans  who  pene- 
trated into  the  country.  The  chief  town  is 
Bonga,  lat.  V°  12'  30"  N.,  Ion.  36°  i'  E. ;  it 
contains  6,000  or  7,000  inhabitants. 

KilTi,  Caffa,  or  reododa  (Theodosia),  a  sea- 
port of  S.  Russia,  on  the  8.  E.  coast  of  the 
Crimea,  60  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Simferopol;  pop, 
about  10,000,  exclusive  of  the  garrison.  It  is 
built  on  a  wide,  open  bay  of  the  Black  sea. 
The  inhabitants,  consisting  of  Russians,  Tartars, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Germans,  and  Jews,  are 
mostly  engaged  in  fishing  and  the  manufacture 
of  salt.  CaTiare  is  made  there.  Wool  and 
hides  are  exported.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
archbishop,  and  has,  besides  Greek  churches, 
a  Roman  Catholic  church,  two  synagogues,  two 
mosques,  a  public  library,  museum,  botanic 
garden,  theatre,  custom  house,  and  quarantine 
buildings.  It  is  near  the  site  of  ancient  Theo- 
dosia,  which  was  founded  by  the  Milesians, 
and  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Bosporus.  The  Genoese  established  a 
colony  here  in  the  13th  century,  and  its  com- 
merce became  so  important  that  the  Italians 
called  the  Crimean  peninsula  "Isola  di  Caffa." 
In  the  14th  century  it  was  surrounded  by  for- 
midable fortifications,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen.  The  Turks  captured  it  in 
1475,  and  although  it  declined  under  their  rule 
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in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  it  had  a  I 
population  of  80,000,  and  400  ships  were  to  be 
seen  in  its  harhor.  It  was  taken  hy  the  Eus- 
eiaas  m  1770  and  was  ceded  tj  them  hv  the 


treaty  of  Jassv  in  1  13  E  cently  the  place 
has  obtained  coninlerable  importdnce  for  its 
sea  bathing  and  it  is  a  fayoiit©  resort  of  the 
higher  class  s  of  SimferDpol 
KIFFBARU,  or  Kafltland  Bee  Caffbaria 
KlFIEISTiV,  a  conntry  cf  central  Asia 
lyin"  between  lat.  o  and  3b  N  and  Ion  faJ 
20  and  71  20  E  ,  bounded  N  by  Bidakhsh.n, 
E.  by  Ohitral,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Cabool ;  area, 
about  7,000  Bq.  m. ;  pop,  unknown.  The  sur- 
face ia  very  rugged,  and  the  climate  exhibits 
great  extremes  of  temperature.  In  the  north 
the  enow-created  spurs  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh 
range  divide  the  country  into  narrow  valleys 
and  rooky  chasms,  which  form  the  beds  of  tor- 
rents; but  in  thesouthit  is  more  level.  There 
are  no  roads  but  narrow  foot  paths,  and  the 
two  passes  through  the  moun^ina  into  Ba- 
dakhshan  are  open  only  during  the  summer 
months.  This  wild  and  almost  inacceasible 
region  derives  its  name  from  the  epithet  ^a- 
jirs  or  infidels  applied  by  the  surrounding  Mo- 
haamedans  to  its  people.  They  assert  that 
they  are  descendants  of  the  troops  of  Alesander 
the  Great,  and  differ  in  featorM,  customs,  and 
creed  from  the  neighboring  tribes.  They  are 
fdr  in  complesion,  blue-eyed,  of  regular  fea- 
tures, intelligent,  sooial,  kind,  and  hospitable. 
They  behave  in  one  God,  but  worship  varioos 
intercessory  idols.  Their  language  is  a  dialect 
of  the  Persian.  Domestic  slavery  is  practised, 
the  slaves  being  sometimes  those  taken  in  fends 
with  hostile  tribes  and  sometimes  orphans  of 
their  own  tribe.  In  the  working  of  metals, 
which  abound  in  their  monntains,  they  exhibit 
much  skill,  and  their  silver  drinking  cups  are 
often  of  elaborate  and  tasteful  designs.  They 
are  almost  continually  at  war  with  their  Moham- 


with  its  separate  n 
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medan  neighbors,  who  make  annual  ir 
into  their  territory  for  slaves.  Their  w 
are  bows  and  barbed  arrows,  which  are  some- 
times pcisoned,  and  for  clo  e  conflict  daggers 
and  knives  but  they 
=j^  _  have  recently  begun  to 

"~  =^^-    -  use  fireai  ms    Their  pnn 

cipal  occupation  is  the 
raising  of  cattle  and 
shc«p  tf  which  lar^e 
herda  are  fed  tn  the 
hdls  In  the  valleys  are 
raised  wheit  and  mil 
let,  and  various  kinds 
of  fiHit,  x*''ti'-'^''rly 
grapes  They  make  ex 
cellent  wini  and  both 
seses  indul  e  m  it  to 
excess  Their  favonte 
amusement  is  dancing  to 
the  music  of  the  pipe 
and  tabor  It  is  not 
kn>wn  that  they  have 
any  regnlai  government 
nor  havt  they  auj  gen 
oral  name  ftr  their  na 
tion  but  thev  are  di 
■vid<d  into  tribes  each 
10  and  all  matters  affect' 
welfare  are  settled  by  con 
sultatijn  among  the  chief  men  They  are 
sometimes  distinguished  as  Ha<:k  K'ifire  and 
white  Kafirs  ftom  peculiarities  in  their  cos- 
tume the  former  being  clad  in  black  goat 
skins  n  ith  the  hair  outside  the  latter  weanng 
a  dress  of  white  cotton. 

KKM^HIHl,  or  Kigedma,  a  town  of  Japan, 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  island  of  Kiushiu,  renown- 
ed for  ita  landlocked  harbor,  40  m.  long  and 
from  10  to  12  m.  wide  at  the  upper  part,  and 
about  5  m.  at  the  entrance.  Kagoshima  is  the 
capital  of  the  feudal  prince  Satsuma,  and  it 
was  bombarded  in  1863  by  the  English,  to 
whom  reparation  had  been  denied  for  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Eichardson,  a  British  subject. 
Three  of  Satsuma's  steamers  were  sunk  during 
the  engagement,  and  much  damage  was  inflict- 
ed upon  the  town  before  the  prince  submitted 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  £25,000,  and  to  exe- 
onte  the  murderers.  The  fortifications  have 
since  been  repaired,  and  the  manufactory  of 
arms  and  raunitions  has  been  restored. 

fiAHLENBERfi,  a  mountain  of  Austria,  on  the 
Danube,  between  Vienna  and  IQosterneubui^, 
consisting  of  the  Kahlenberg.proper,  or  Josephs- 
berg,  and  the  Leopoldsbei^,  and  rising  to  a 
height  of  about  1,000  ft.  above  the  river.  It 
is  also  known  as  the  Wiener  Wald,  and  is  the 
most  S".  E.  continuation  of  the  None  Alps. 
On  the  Leopoldsberg  is  a  ruined  castle,  with  a 
church  where  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Sobieski, 
and  other  warriors  prayed  for  success  in  the 
battle  against  the  Turks,  in  September,  1683. 
At  the  foot  of  the  same  moantdn,  6  m.  above 
Vienna,  is  the  Kdkleriberger  JMrfel,  associated 
with  the  humorous  priest  Wiganil  (der  Pfaffe 
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vom  KaMenheTg\  who  is  sdd  to  have  lived 
here  in.  the  first  part  of  the  14th  tentury. 

KAHKIS,  Karl  Triedrieh  Ingost,  a  Gcrnian 
theolopan,  born  in  Greitz,  Dec.  22,  1814.  He 
studied  at  Halle,  graduated  in  Berlin,  and  be- 
came professor  in  Breslau,  and  in  1850  in  Leip- 
sic.  He  was  regarded  as  a  leader  of  the  ortho- 
dos  Lutherans  undl  the  publication  of  his 
Lutkerische' BogtnaUk  {2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1861- 
'4),  which  placed  him  in  antagonism  with  the 
views  of  Hengstenberg  and  other  orthodox 
theolc^ans,  and  in  nearer  relation  with  the 
Reformed  church.    His  works  are  numerous. 

KAIETECK  FILL.     See  Gdiaha. 

KilBWAN,  KidrTM,  or  El  KiimiD,  a  city  of 
Tunis,  Africa,  80  m.  8.  of  the  city  of  Tunis ; 
pop.  estimated  at  15,000.  It  ia  sitnatod  on 
a  height  commanding  a  large  sandy  plain,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  crenellated  wall  having  four 
gates.  It  ia  well  built  and  contains  many  ele- 
gant structures,  including  numerous  mosquea 
and  tomba  of  marabouts.  The  Akhar  mosque 
ia  a  magnificent  edifice,  covering  nearly  the 
whole  of  one  of  the  quarters.  Its  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  312  columns  of  marble,  granite,  and 
porplipy,  of  the  Roman  period.  The  town 
is  badly  supplied  with  water,  the  main  depen- 
,  dence  being  a  capacious  open  reservoir  of  Sara- 
cenic origin,  called  the  dstcm  of  Ibrahim  ben 
Aglab,  a  polygon  of  64  sidea,  each  of  six  yards. 
Kairwan  was  founded  by  the  Arabs  about  A.  D. 
6J0,  and  was  from  802  to  970  the  capita!  of 
tbeir  independent  African  dominions.  It  is 
regarded  by  the  Mohammodana  as  the  most 
holy  city  of  Africa,  and  no  Christiau  or  Jewish 
merchant  is  permitted  to  take  up  hia  residence 
there.  According  to  Arabian  historians,  its 
population  was  once  60,000.  It  is  noted  chiefly, 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  yellow  morocco  boots  and  slippers. 

KAISIBHEH,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  capital  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  vilayet  and 
160  m.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Angoro;  pop.  vari- 
ously estimated  from  26,000  to  50,000.  It  is 
situated  in  a  recess  of  the  Arjish  mountaina, 
at  an  elevation  of  8,200  ft.  above  the  sea.  An 
extensive  plain,  watered  by  the  river  Kara-sn, 
and  fertile  in  cotton,  frwits,  and  wine,  stretches 
K.  from  the  hills.  The  town  is  walled,  and 
the  houses  are  mostly  of  stone,  but  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  dirty.  It  is  the  emporium  of 
an  extensive  export  trade.  The  chief  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yam,  cloth,  aud 
yellow  morocco  leather. — This  place,  ancient- 
ly called  Mazaca,  was  the  capital  of  Cappado- 
cia  until  that  country  was  formed  into  a  Ro- 
man province,  when  the  name  of  the  city 
was  onanged  to  Oiesarea  (whence  its  modem 
name),  under  which  latter  appellation  it  gave 
title  to  a  Christian  bishop  from  the  eariy  times 
of  the  church.    (See  O^saeba,  II.) 

KIlSERSLltTEm,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
Palatinate,  on  the  Lauter,  32  m.  W.  N.  W.  of 
8pire ;  pop.  in  1871, 17,867.  It  has  a  Catholic 
and  two  R'otestant  churches,  a  Latin  school,  a 
Protestant  normal  school,  several  other  educa- 
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tional  institotions,  and  a  richly  endowed  hospi- 
tal. There  are  manufactories  of  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, and  hosiery,  and  several  iron  works.  On 
Nov.  SO,  1793,  the  duke  of  Brunswick  gained 
here  fl  victory  over  Hoche.  The  French  also  suf- 
fered defeats  here  in  May  and  September,  1794. 

KAISGKSWERTH,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  river  Ehine, 
6  m.  N.  B".  W.  of  DQsseldorf ;  pop.  in  1871, 
2,228.  It  is  noted  for  the  house  of  evangeli- 
cal deaconesses  founded  by  Pastor  Fliedner, 
which  has  now  branches  in  all  countries  of 
the  Protestant  world.    (See  Deaconess.) 

KAKODYLE,  or  CMtdyle  (As^O^H,,),  a  coupled 
compound  of  arsenic  and  methyle,  expressed 
by  the  name  arsendimethyle.  The  substance 
is  a  highly  poisonous  liquid,  heavier  than 
water,  gives  forth  vapors  of  specific  gravity 
7'1,  which  have  a  most  disgnsting  odor,  and 
takes  Are  spontaneously  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  boils  at  388°  F.,  and  aolioifies  in  square 
prisms  at  48°  F. ;  it  is  Bolnble  in  alcohol  or 
other,  but  scarcely  so  in  water.  It  unites  as  a 
base  directly  with  oxygen,  and  probably  with 
sulphur  and  chlorine  also;  and  it  furnished 
the  first  instance  of  the  isolation  of  an  organic 
metQllio  basyle.  It  is  obtained  by  decompo- 
sing its  chloride  by  granulated  zinc,  or  its  sul- 
phuret  by  means  of  mercury.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  compounds  of  kakodyle  is  difficult 
and  dangerous.  The  oxide  obtained  by  distil- 
ling equal  parts  of  dried  acetate  of  potash  and 
arseniona  acid  is  an  impure  quality  of  the 
fetid  liquid  formerly  known  as  Cadet  s  fuming 
Ihjuor,  or  alkarsine,  which  inflames  spontane- 
ously on  exposure  to  the  air. 

KiLlFlT,  a  walled  town  of  Bonmania,  in 
Little  Wallachia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube opposite  Widin,  155  m.  W.  S.  W,  of  Bu- 
charest ;  pop.  about  2,500.  It  has  a  town  hall, 
a  custom  house,  a  quarantine,  and  cavalry  bar- 
racks. The  town  is  built  on  a  plain  of  the 
same  natiie,  skirted  by  hills.  Its  fortifications 
describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  around  the  town, 
the  Danub  form  ng  th  h  L  It  is  impor- 
tant in  a  st  ategi  p  nt  f  ew  and  has  fig- 
ured more  than  n  n  Tu  k  h  m  litary  an- 
nals. Here  tl  Pu  an  n  182  1  st  10,000 
men  in  th  p  t  n  again  t  the  Turks. 
Severe  enga^  m  n  took  pla  n  ts  vicinity 
in  the  ea  ly  part  f  I  ua  18  4;  and  an 
assault  of  tl  e  R  n  was  p  1  d  by  the 
Turks  on  April  19. 

KlLllUTl,  a  town  of  Greece,  capital  of  the 
nomarchy  of  Messenia  and  of  an  eparchy  of  the 
same  name,  about  1  m.  from  the  gulf  of  Koron 
in  the  south  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  pop.  about 
6,200.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Messe- 
nia, and  of  a  court  of  the  first  resort,  and  has 
,a  busy  trade.  Its  chief  exports  are  wool,  oil, 
cheese,  raw  sQk,  and  figs.  A  kind  of  hand- 
kerchief ia  manufactured  here,  which  is  in 
great  demand  in  the  Levant.  Kalamata  is 
supposed  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  Pher«,  one 
of  tne  maritime  cities  in  the  time  of  the  Trojnn 
war.    During  the  cnisades  it  was  one  of  the 
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most  important  places  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  was  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  Venice. 
It  passed  into  tke  hands  of  the  Turks  at  the 
he^nning  of  the  18th  eeutary.  It  was  among 
the  first  towns  delivered  by  the  Greeks  in 
1831,  and  the  first  where  a  Grecian  lepslative 
assembly  was  convened.  In  1825  it  suffered 
from  the  attack  of  the  Egyptians  under  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  bnt  the  damage  then  inflicted  upon 
the  town  has  been  gradually  repaired. 

EAUKAtll,  DsTld,  seveoth  king  of  the  Ila- 
wdian  Islands,  bom  in  Honolnlu,  Nov.  16, 
1836.  He  ia  the  son  of  C.  Eapaakea  and  Eeo- 
hokalole,  and  is  descended  on  bis  mother's  side 
from  Eeawe,  an  ancient  kii^  of  the  island  of 
Hawaii.  He  received  an  English  education, 
with  Prince LunaUlo  andabout  15  other  hered- 
itary chiefs,  in  the  royal  school  at  Honolulu. 
In  1860  he  visit«d  California.  On  Deo.  19, 
1863,  he  married  the  chieftainess  Eapiolani. 
On  the  death  of  Lunalilo,  Feb.  3,  1874,  with- 
out proclaiming  a  successor,  both  KaJakaua 
and  tlie  queen  dowager  Emma,  relict  of  Eame- 
hameha  IV.,  announced  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  the  throne.  The  le^slatare  was  sum- 
moned in  extra  sesaon  to  elect  a  king.  On 
Feb.  12  Ealakaua  received  39  electoral  votes 
out  of  45,  the  remaining  6  being  given  to 
Queen  Emma;  and  the  former  was  consequent- 
ly declared  king.  On  hearing  the  result  a  mob 
of  Queen  Emma's  partisans  broke  into  tlie 
court  house  and  atUcked  the  legislature  still 
Bitting  there.  The  authorities  asked  help  from 
the  American  and  British  ships  of  war  then 
lying  in  port,  and  the  insurgents  were  prompt- 
ly dispersed  by  parties  of  marines  fi'om  the 
Tnscarora,  Portsmouth,  and  Tenedos.  Kala- 
kaua  was  installed  as  king  ou  the  same  day. 
On  the  I4th  he  proclaimed  his  brother,  Prince 
WiUiam  Ktt  Leleiohoku,  heir  apparent. 

EILAHIZOO,  a  S.  W.  county  of  the  8.  penin- 
sula of  Michigan,  drained  by  the  Kalamazoo 
and  affluents  of  St,  Joseph's  river;  area,  576 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  32,054,  The  surface  is 
level  or  undulating,  with  rich  prairies,  fertile 
plains  dotted  with  oak  timber,  and  thick  for- 
ests. It  is  traversed  by  the  SliohigBn  Central 
and  its  South  Haven  division,  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids and  Indiana,  the  Kalamazoo  division  of  the 
■  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and  the 
Peninsular  railroads.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  844,364  bushels  of  wheat,  143,817 
of  Indian  com,  326,943  of  oats,  812,777  of  po- 
tatoes, 398,533  lbs.  of  wool,  29,302  of  Lops, 
714,669  of  butter,  and  40,784  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  8,583  horses,  7,182  milch  cows, 
7,634  other  cattle,  76,699  sheep,  and  18,748 
swine;  6  manufactories  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, 5  of  brick,  15  of  carriages,  10  of  coo- 
Cerage,  4  of  iron  castings,  2  of  engines  and 
oilers,  2  of  musical  instruments,  1  of  printing 
paper,  13  of  saddlery  and  harness,  3  of  sash, 
doors,  and  blinds,  6  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet- 
iron  ware,  1  of  woollen  goods,  4  breweries, 
6  planing  mills,  15  saw  mills,  10  flour  mills, 
and  4  tanneries.    Capital,  Kalamazoo. 
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K.1LUUZ00,  a  village  and  the  county  seat 
of  Kalamazoo  co,,  Micliigan,  on  the  left  or  W, 
bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  65 

I.  from  its  mouth  in  Lake  Michigan,  60  m. 

,  W.  of  Lansii^,  and  143  m.  W,  of  Detroit ; 
.np,  in  1850,  3,607;  in  1860,  6,070 ;  in  1870, 
9,181.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  in  the  midst 
beautiful  and  fertile  counti-y,  and  is  regu- 
larly built  with  broad  streets  shaded  by  fine 
oak,  maple,  and  elm  trees.  It  contaius  many 
elegant  residences  and  fine  business  structures. 
The  Grand  Bapids  and  Indiana  railroad,  the 
mtdn  line  and  South  Haven  division  of  the 
Michigan  Central,  and  the  Kalamazoo  division 
of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  rail- 
roads intersect  here.  The  manufactories,  which 
are  run  partly  by  water  power  furnidied  by 
the  river  and  partly  by  steam,  include  two 
founderies,  an  extensive  paper  mill,  two  marble 
works,  two  carriage  factories,  a  wagon  sho^,  a 
piano  and  biUiard-table  leg  factory,  a  fanning 
mill  factory,  three  planing  mills,  a  plough  and 
cultivator  factory,  manufactories  of  furniture, 
steel  springs,  burial  caskets,  washing  machines, 
and  morocco,  tanneries,  &e.  There  are  two 
national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  and 
a  state  bank.  Kalamazoo  is  the  seat  of  the 
state  insane  asylum ;  of  Kfdamazoo  college 
(Baptist),  organized  in  1855;  and  of  Michigan 
female  seminary  (Presbyterian),  organized  in 
1866.  Kalamazoo  college  has  a  preparatory 
and  a  coUe^ate  department,  the  latter  inclu- 
ding classic  and  scientific  courses,  and  in 
1873-'3  had  three  professors,  6  instructors,  and 
193  students,  of  whom  116  were  males  and  76 
females,  36  collegiate  and  166  preparatory,  and 
a  library  of  3,000  volumes,  Michigan  female 
seminary  is  a  collegiate  institution,  having  in 
1873-'4  10  instructors  and  57  students.  There 
are  six  public  schools,  employing  more  than  40 
teachers,  a  private  school  for  young  ladies,  a 
dwly  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  monthly,. 

Jeriodical,  and  16  churches. — The  village  was 
rat  settled  in  1839,  and  was  organized  in 
1831.  It  was  known  as  Bronson,  from  the 
first  settler,  till  1836. 

KILAHIZOO  BITER,  a  river  of  Michigan, 
which  rises  in  Hillsdale  co,,  in  the  S,  part  of  the 
state,  and  after  a  ■circuitous  course  of  neaiiy 
200  m.  flows  into  Lake  Michigan,  in  Allegan 
CO.,  98  m.  in  a  direct  line  from  its  source.  Its 
general  direction  is  W,  N,  W.  It  is  300  or  400 
ft.  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  at  all  sea- 
sons by  vessels  of  50  tons  to  Allegan,  38  m. 
from  the  lake.  It  drains  a  rich  level  country, 
affording  extensive  water  power. 

KAIXKBEDTO,  Frledrich  Adolf  von,  count,  a 
German  general,  bom  at  Sotterahausen,  Feb. 
32,  1737,  died  in  Berlin,  June  10,  1818.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1752,  and  in  reward  of 
distinguished  services  was  made  a  count  in 
1788.  In  1793  he  compelled  Mentz  to  capitu- 
late, and  shared  in  the  victories  at  Kmserslau- 
tem  (1783-4)  and  in  subsequent  successes.  In 
1807  he  defended  Dantzic  against  the  French, 
was  allowed  to  surrender  under  the  same  hon- 
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oraMe  conditions  which  he  had  accorded  at 
Mentz,  and  was  made  field  marshaJ,  In  the 
same  year  he  conelnded  a  trnco  with  Berthier 
at  Tilsit,  preliminary  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  ho  and  Goltz  negotiated  in  Jnly  with 
Talleyrand.  In  1810  he  hecame  governor  of 
Berlin,  which  office  he  reBumed  in  1814,  after 
having  been  governor  of  Breslan. — His  son, 
Count  rEiKDMCH,  published  in  1825  Drama 
tisehe  J)ichtunffeji ;  and  a  nephew  of  the  latter. 
Count  STANistius  (bom  Dec  26,  1820),  be 
came  a  landscape  pdnter  and  director  of  the 
school  of  art  at  "Weimar. 

KALEIDOSCOPE  (Gr.  Ka7i6g,  beautiful  dJoi,  a 
form,  and  eximciv,  to  see),  aa  optical  instni 
ment  for  multiplying  the  reflected  images  of 
small  colored  .objects,  producing  by  the  sym- 
metry of  their  arrangement  patterns  of  great 
beanty.  An  instrument  on  tiiis  principle  was 
originally  described  by  Battista  della  Porta  and 
Kircher ;  and  in  a  work  by  E.  Bradley,  pub- 
lished in  171 T,  entitled  "  New  Improvement  of 
Planting  and  Gardening,"  it  was  recommended 
for  aiding  in  the  production  of  designs  for 
garden  plots  and  fortifications.  Its  true  prin- 
ciples were  first  developed,  however,  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  who  densed  tiie  proper  method 
of  its  construction,  and  in  1817  took  out  a 
patent  for  it. — When,  two  oblong  mirrors  of 
the'  same  dimenaons  are  placed  so  as  to  hinge 
together  along  an  edge  of  each,  their  roflectii^ 
Harfaces  facing  each  other,  and  are  tien  opened 
so  as  to  make  an  angle  which  is  an  aliquot  part 
of  180°,  an  object  placed  between  the  planes 
of  the  mirrors,  or  in  contact  with  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  pair,  is  reflected  from  one 
mirror  to  the  other,  and  produces  as  many 
images  as  the  angle  of  the  opening  is  contained 
in  860°.  These  images  are  arranged  in  sym- 
metrical order  around  a  circular  area,  the  ra- 
dius of  which  is  the  width  of  the  mirror,  and 
the  centre  the  point  of  meeting  in  the  two 
planes.  The  perfect  syrmnetry  of  their  ar- 
rangement depends  on  the  sugle  of  the  open- 
ing being  an  aliquot  part  of  two  right  angles, 
and  that  usually  employed  is  either  18"  or  20°. 
Another  requisite  is,  that  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  two  mirrors  should  be  fine  and  smooth, 
as  any  irregularities  would  produce  imperfec- 
tions. As  usually  constructed,  the  mirrors  are 
strips  of  glass  blackened  on  one  side.  They 
are  kept  together  by  a  piece  of  eloth  glued 
over  the  edges  in  contact,  and  the  proper  an- 
gle is  preserved  by  securing  them  in  a  tube  of 
suitable  shape.  The  open  side  of  the  triangu- 
lar prism  formed  by  the  two  mirrors  is  closed 
by  a  strip  of  black  velvet  of  suitable  width 
glued  to  the  hacks  of  the  two  mirrors.  The 
cylindrical  tube  is  of  the  diameter  of  the  larger 
end  of  the  prism,  and  the  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  two  planes  at  the  other  extrem- 
ity is  nearly  coincident  with  the  centre'of  the 
circular  end  of  the  tube.  Through  the  cover 
of  tins  a  small  aperture  is  made  exactly  in  the 
angle,  to  which  the  eye  is  to  be  applied  in 
using  the  instrument.  At  the  other  extremity  a 
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plain  disk  of  thin  transparent  glass  is  fitted  close 
to  the  ends  of  the  mirrors,  and  outside  of  this 
is  another  disk,  the  two  kept  apart  by  a  ring 
set  in  between,  them.  In  the  intervening  space 
the  objects  to  be  reflected  are  placed.  These 
may  be  small  fragments  of  colored  transparent 
glass  intermixed  with  a  variety  of  other  small 
bnght  objects  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  lill 
the  case  too  full  tm  the  objects  to  move  freely 
among  tliem8el\es  while  the  tube  is  made  to 
turn  m  the  hand  upon  its  axis.  By  looking 
into  the  circular  aperture  made  for  the  eye, 
the  most  gorgeous  figures  are  perceived  sym- 
metricall3  ananged,  and  all  forming  one  com- 
plete pattern,— JCaleidoscopes  are  also  made 
with  three,  four,  five,  or  more  mirrors,  and  are 
then  termed  polycentral.  To  produce  symme- 
try and  regularity  of  form  in  the  images  of 
these  kaleidoscopes,  the  angles  which  the  mir- 
rors make  with  each  other  most  necessarily  be 
aliquot  parts  of  180° ;  and  as  their  number  is 
increased,  the  range  of  the  instrument  in  tlie 
variation  of  these  angles  is  diminished.  Thus 
three  mirrors  only  shoxild  be  arranged  to  make 
the  three  angles  of  60°  each,  or  two  of  4B°  each 
and  one  of  90°,  or  one  of  80°,  one  of  60°, 
and  one  of  90".  By  the  first  arrangement,  the 
images  appear  in  groups  of  three  repeated 
throughout  the  pattern.  This  instrument  is 
called  the  triascope.  By  the  second  arrange- 
ment, the  instrument,  called  the  tetrascope, 
produces  a  mttern  divided  into  sqnare  com- 
partments. By  the  third  arrangement,  the  pat- 
tern, of  hexagonal  form,  presents  a  remarkable 
symmetry,  and  the  instrument  is  termed  a  hex- 
ascope.  The  last  two  forms  are  especially 
nseful  to  the  draughtsman. 

KlLEReiS,  Demetiiiis,  a  Greek  soldier,  born 
in  Candia  about  1803,  died  in  Athens,  April 
34,  1867.  He  was  educated  in  Eussia,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  of  Grecian  inde- 
pendence, was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  into  which 
he  entered  as  a  partisan  of  Eussia,  and  subse- 
quently became  general  and  adjutant  of  King 
Otho,  but  resigned  in  1845.  in  London  he 
became  acquainted  wiUi  Lonis  Napoleon,  which 
led  to  his  Doing  appointed  Greek  ambassador 
at  Paris  in  1861,  after  haring  in  the  interval 
acted  for  some  time  as  minister  of  war. 

KALCM,  or  Chugklakin,  a  town  of  China, 
in  the  province  of  Chihli,  110  m.  N.  W.  of  Pe- 
kingi  renowned  as  a  commercial  station  be- 
tween Eussia  and  China,  and  as  one  of  the 
great  market  towns  of  the  empire.  It  extends 
several  miles  along  the  W,  bank  of  a  tributary 
of  the  Tangho,  the  stream  breaking  through  a 
narrow  gorge  and  forming  a  natural  outlet  for 
the  highway  of  H".  Asia.  Eemains  of  a  gate 
of  the  great  wail  are  visible  on  either  side  of 
the  gorge,  and  the  scenery  is  fine. 

KiLEVALi,  the  national  epic  of  Finland. 
See  FiBLAun,  vol.  vii.,  p.  203, 

KUIDISA,  an  Indian  poet,  who,  according  to 
tradition,  lived  at  the  court  of  King  Vikrama- 
ditya,  in  the  1st  century  B.  0.    He  was  one 
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of  tlie  poeta  called  the  nine  precious  atones  of 
the  court.  Vikrainaditja  (sun  of  strength)  is 
a  title  giTeii  to  Boveral  Hindoo  monarclis,  and 
many  scholars  believe  Kalidasa  to  have  flour- 
ished in  the  llth  century  A.  D.  at  the  court  of 
King  Blioja.  The  works  attributed  to  him  are 
80  various  that  the  existence  of  several  poets 
of  his  name  at  different  periods  has  been  sup- 
posed. His  best  production  is  the  drama  Sa- 
kuntald,  which  was  translated  into  Enghsh  by 
SirWilliam  Jones  in  1789,  and  immediately  ex- 
cited in  Europe  a  lively  interest  in  Sanskrit 
literature.  It  was  translated  into  German  by 
FoTster  (1T90),  Herder  (1803),  and  others,  and 
into  French  by  OhSzy  {published  with  the  San- 
skrit original,  1S30).  He  is  the  author  also  of  the 
drama  VikramurBo^i  (translated  into  English 
by  H.  H.  Wilson ;  published  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Lentz,  Berlin,  1833);  the  comedy 
"  Malavika  and  Agnimitra"  (pulDlished  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  FaUberg,  Bonn,  1840) ;  the 
epical  poem  Saghmansa  (published  in  San- 
skrit and  Latin  by  Stenzler,  London,  1833); 
the  Kumdra^SambMva  (also  edited  by  Stenzler, 
London,  1838);  the  Megka-dUta,  or  "Oloud 
Messenger "  (translated  into  English  verse  by 
H.  H,  Wilson,  Calcutta,  1813,  and  London, 
1843)  ?■  and  other  dramatic  and  lyrical  pieces. 

KiLISCH.     Sec  KA.L1SZ. 

KlLlSCn,  David,  a  German  humorist  of  Jew- 
ish parentage,  bom  in  Breslau,  Feb.  23,  1820, 
died  in  Berlin,  Aug.  21, 18T3.  He  b^an  his 
literary  activity  in  P«i8,  and  in  1848  founded 
in  Berlin  the  Kladderadatsch,  the  German 
"Punch,"  which  toward  the  close  of  his  life 
he  edited  jointly  with  Dohm.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  popular  plays,  among  the  beat 
known  of  which  are  Sunderitausend  Thaler, 
Berlin  iei  Naekt,  Doctor  PmcMce,  and  BerUn 
vrie  et  ineint  und  laoht.  His  pieces  have  been 
played  with  great  success,  "fliere  is  a  collec- 
tion of  his  works  entitled  Berliiwr  Leierkasten. 

KAUSPELS,  or  Pends  d'Ordltes,  a  tribe  of  In- 
diana, of  the  Seliah  family,  living  in  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  territory,  and  British  Amer- 
ica, They  are  a  brave  bnt  peaceable  and  good- 
tempered  race,  willing  to  work,  and,  though 
originally  a  miserable  half-starved  race,  have 
made  great  improvement,  chiefly  under  tlie  in- 
fluence of  the  missions  founded  among  them 
by  Father  P.  J.  De  Smet  in  1844.  They  have 
been  exposed  to  inroads  of  less  civilized  tribes, 
and  have  been  forced  from  lands  which  they 
had  cultivated  and  deemed  secured  to  them. 
A  treaty  made  in  July,  1855,  ceded  the  lands 
of  the  Montana  hand,  but  no  consideration  was 
paid;  this  treaty  was  approved  in  1859,  and 
the  Kaliapels  were  left  on  a  reservation  in  Bit- 
ter Eoot  valley  till  18T1,  when,  under  a  dauae 
in  the  treaty  of  1865,  President  Grant  ordered 
them  to  be  removed  to  Jocko  reservation. 
His  action  was  approved  by  act  of  congress, 
June  5,  18T3,  The  houses  for  chiefs  promised 
by  the  treaty  of  1855,  and  an  agricultural 
school  also  promised,  were  never  begun.  In 
1672  this  band  numbered  1,000.     They  had  70 
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farms  under  cultivation  in  Bitter  Root  valley, 
had  800  cattle,  2,000  horses,  and  many  hogs,  ■ 
raised  large  quantities  of  wheat,  oata,  potatoes, 
and  com,  and  had  to  a  considerable  extent 
adopted  the  dress  of  the  whites.  The  bMid  in 
Idaho  numbered  700,  and  were  alternately  on 
British  and  on  American  soil.  The  band  in 
Washington  territory,  numbering  about  400, 
were  in  Ealispel  valley,  east  of  the  Cascade 
mountains,  and  were  reported  as  the  most 
peaceable  and  quiet  tribe  in  the  territory,  cul- 
tivating about  400  acres,  and  having  numerous 
horses,  cattle,  and  poultry.  An  executive  order 
of  Jnly  2,  1872,  directed  their  removal  to  a 
reservation  north  and  west  of  the  Columbia, 
although  they  remonstrated  against  it. 

EAUSZ  (Ger.  KaliscTi).  I.  A  W.  govern- 
ment of  European  Russia,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  bordering  on  tie  governments  of 
Ploek,  Warsaw,  and  Piotrk6w,  and  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  Posen ;  area,  4,200  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1867,  601,029.  n.  One  of  the  oldest 
towns  of  Russian  Poland,  capital  of  the  gov- 
erament,  between  two  brancJies  of  the  Pros- 
na,  on  the  Prussian  frontier,  130  m.  S.  W.  of 
Warsaw;  pop,  in  1867,  13,603,  of  whom  one 
fifth  were  Jews.  It  has  several  higher  schools, 
a  theatre,  and  a  fine  promenade.  It  was  con- 
spicuous during  the  wars  of  the  Polish  and 
Silesian  princes  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was 
taken  in  1656  by  the  Swedes.  The  Russians 
and  Saxons  gained  a  victory  here  over  Charles 
SII.  in  1706,  and  the  Ensaana  over  the  French 
in  February,  1813.  A  few  days  after  the  latter 
event  an  alliance  was  formed  here  between  the 
czar  and  the  king  of  Prussia. 

KiLEASEJ^  a  N.  W.  county  of  the  S.  penin- 
sula of  Michigan,  drtuned  by  the  ^anistee  and 
Grand  Traverse  rivera ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop, 
in  1870,  434.    Capital,  Clearwater. 

KALKBEiWNER.  L  Christlu,  a  German  com- 
poser, bom  in  Minden,  Sept.  22, 1755,  died  in 
Paris,  Aug,  10, 1806.  He  was  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  service  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prus- 
sia, the  brother  of  Frederick  the  Great,  as 
composer ;  and  sabsequently  he  officiated  as 
sin^ng  master  in  the  academy  of  music  in  Pa- 
ris. He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  operas 
and  pianoforte  pieces,  and  of  a  history  of  mu- 
sic, not  completed  at  his  death,  which  is  con- 
sidered valuable  authority  on  whatever  relates 
to  Hebrew  and  Greek  music.  Ik  Ftie4riek, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Cassel  in  1784, 
died  at  Enghien-les-Bains,  near  Paris,  June 
10,  1849.  His  musical  education  commenced 
at  an  early  age,  and  was  completed  in  Paris, 
where  in  1803  he  gained  two  prizes  at  the 
conservatory.  As  a  pianoforte  performer  he 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  time,  and 
his  compositions  for  that  instrument  are  BtUl 
in  great  estimation.  During  several  years  he 
resided  in  England  as  a  teacher,  but  in  1823 
he  fixed  himself  permanently  in  Paris.  Among 
his  works  are  many  pieces  of  chamber  music 
for  a  variety  of  justruments.  He  arranged  the 
symphonies  of  Beethoven  for  the  pianoforte. 
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KILH,  Peter,  a  Swedish  botanist,  liorn  at 
Osterbotten  in  1715,  died  in  Abo,  Not.  16, 
1779.  He  was  educated  at  Upsal,  and  on  the 
snggestion  of  LinniBTis  he  was  selected  in  1746 
by  tbe  Swedish  goyernment  to  make  a  botani- 
cal tour  of  North  America.  He  arrived  in 
rhiiadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1748,  and  re- 
maiacd  in  America  till  1751,  traTelling  and 
gathering  specimens  of  plants  in  Canada,  New 
York,  and  Peimsjlvaiiia.  On  returning  to 
Sweden  he  published  En  reaa  til  Sorra 
Amerika  (3  vols.,  Stflckholm,  1753-'61),  trans' 
lated  into  English  by  John  Reinhold  Forster 
under  the  title  of  "Travels  in  North  America" 
(2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  London,  1773);  it  was  also 
translated  into  German  and  Dutch.  He  was 
made  professor  of  natural  history  at  Abo,  and 
publisted  numerous  dissertations  covering  a 
wide  range  of  botanical  aubjeota. 

KILMIR.    See  GAnMAs. 

KlLniA,  a  genus  of  handsome  flowering, 
evergreen,  North  American  shruba  of  the 
order  ericace(B,  named  in  honor  of  Peter 
Kalm.  They  are  popularly  known  as  laurels, 
but  are  not  related  to  laurua,  the  true  laurel. 
The  best  known  and  most  conspicuous  species 
is  the  mountain  laurel  (K.  latifolia),  a  fine 
shrub,  sometimes  forming  a  small  tree  15  or  20 
ft.  high ;  it  is  found  upon  rocky  hOls,  in  moun- 
tain ravines,  as  well  as  in  damp  rocky  pastures, 
from  Canada  to  Florida.  The  leaves  are 
at;ittered,  or  in  whorls  or  tufts,  2  to  4  in.  long, 


ovate-lanceolate,  petioled, 
on  the  marpns,  of  fl  bright  green  color  and 
a  leathery  texture.  The  flowers,  which  vary 
from  pure  white  to  deep  rose  color,  are  borne 
in  large  terminal  heads,  and  are  externally  so 
viscid  as  to  adhere  to  each  other  when  care- 
lessly plucked.  The  corolla  is  beautiful  both 
before  and  after  it  opens;  in  its  unespanded 
state  it  has  been  compared  to  a  "  ten-angled 
casket ;"  it  is  monopetalous  and  salvor-shaped 
or  shallow  bell-shaped.  There  are  ten  stamens, 
the  long  filaments  of  which  are  arched  by  each 
anther  being  caught  in  and  held  by  a  depression 
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in  the  corolla;  a  slight  disturbance,  such  as  flie 
entrance  of  an  insect,  dislodges  the  anthers 
from  their  niches,  and  the  bowed  stamens 
spring  violently  upward,  the  jerk  scattering 
the  pollen,  which  is  in  this  genus  liberated  from 
a  hole  or  pore  in  the  apes  of  each  anther  eel!. 
This  ia  one  amoi^  the  many  contrivances 
for  securing  cross  fertilization.  Theaf«ms  and 
roots  afford  a  favorite  material  for  rustic  work ; 
the  wood  is  close-grained  and  hard,  and  is  used 
for  turning  handles  for  tools  and  other  small 
wares ;  from  its  use  in  carving,  it  is  in  some 
places  called  spoonwood,  and  it  is  also  some- 
times called  calico  bash.  The  mountain  laurel 
is  in  Europe  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  of 
American  plants,  but  is  rarely  seen  in  our 
gardens.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  im- 
possible to  transplant  it ;  but  if  the  head  of  the 
tree  be  severely  cut  back  so  that  nothing  but 
naked  branches  are  left,  and  the  plant  removed 
to  good  garden  soil  in  eai-ly  spring,  it  will  soon 
throw  out  new  shoots  and  by  autumn  be  well 
clothed  with  foliage.  The  flowers  may  be  had 
late  in  winter  by  placing  bud-hearing  branches 
in  water  in  a  warm  room.  The  other  species 
have  the  same  structure  in  the  flowers  as  the 
one  already  described.  The  low  laurel,  sheep 
laurel,  or  lamb-kill  {K.  anguatifoUa)  is  equally 
widely  distributed,  but  is  much  smaller,  not 
growing  above  8  ft.,  and  often  forming  tufts  in 
low  grounds.  Its  leaves  are  oppofflt*  or  in 
threes,  light  green  above,  and  pale  or  whitish 
below ;  the  small  deep  crimson  flowers  are  in 
corymbs,  which  appear  lateral  by  the  growth  of 
the  present  season's  shoots.  As  indicated  by  its 
common  names,  this  shnib  has  the  reputation 
among  farmers  of  being  poisonous  to  sheep; 
some  have  attributed  the  ill  effects  upon  sheep 
to  the  indigestibility  of  the  leaves;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  foliage  of  this 
and  the  preceding  species  produces  poisonous 
effects  on  man,  including  nausea  and  temporary 
blindness,  and  simOar  symptoms  are  observed 
in  sheep,  which  are  relieved  by  an  emetic. 
TTie  pale  laurel  {K.  glauea)  is  found  in  cold 
peat  bogs,  usually  on  mountains  from  Penn- 
sylvania northward.  It  is  about  one  foot  high, 
with  a  straggling  stem,  opposit*,  nearly  sessile 
leaves,  whi(£  are  very  glaucous  beneath,  and 
few-flowered  corymbs  of  lUao-pnrple  flowers. 
A  species  peculiar  to  the  southern  states  from 
Virpnia  to  Florida  is  popnlarly  called  wicky 
(K.  Mrautd) ;  it  differs  from  the  others  in  hav- 
ing solitary  axillary  flowers;  it  does  not  grow 
over  18  in.  high,  and  has  veiy  small  leaves, 
a  decoction  of  which  is  used  by  the  negroes 
to  cure  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  only  other 
species  is  J",  euneata,  a  rather  uncommon  low 
shrub  found  in  North  and  South  Carolina. 

KlLOCSl,  a  town  of  Hungary,  near  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the  connty  and  69  m. 
8.  of  the  city  of  Pesth ;  pop.  in  1869,  18,802. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop, 
and  has  an  episcopal  seminary  and  a  gymna- 
sium. The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  wine. 
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KiLFGi.  I.  A  central  government  of  Rus- 
sia, bordering  on  Smolensk,  Moscow,  Tula, 
and  Orel;  area,  11,927  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1867, 
S84,2S5.  The  surface  is  in  general  very  IctoI. 
It  is  watered  by  nnmerona  rivera,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  Ofea.  The  soil  is  of  a  sandy 
or  strong  clayey  nature,  and  only  moderately 
fertile.  More  tiian  half  of  this  provinoe  is  un- 
der forest.  The  climate  is  one  of  the  mildest 
in  Eusaia.  Iron,  coal,  chalk,  and  gypsum  are 
fonnd.  Woollens,  linens,  sail  cloSi,  &o.,  are 
mannfactured.  1I>  A  city,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka,  95  m. 
S.  W.  of  Moscow  i  pop.  in  1867,  86,080.  It  is 
irregularly  built,  being  7  m.  in  circumference, 
though  not  containing  more  than  4,000  houses, 
chiefly  of  wood.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  ram- 
part which  has  been  converted  into  a  public 
promenade.  It  contains  23  churches,  a  theo- 
It^ical  oolite,  nunnery,  hospital,  gynmasium, 
government  house,  orphan  asylum,  public  li- 
brary, and  theatre.  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  province.  A  commercial  bank 
was  founded  here  by  a  public-spirited  citizen 
in  1859,  the  profits  to  be  applied  to  charita- 
ble purposes.  Politick  offenders  of  h^h  rank 
have  been  banished  to  Kaluga  for  many  years 
past.     Shamyl  was  removed  to  Kaluga  in  1859, 

SALW.    See  Calw. 

KAMI,  a  river  of  Russia,  the  principal  affluent 
of  the  Volga.  It  rises  in  a  brancli  of  the  Ural 
mountains  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  government 
of  Viatka,  runs  first  N.  and  N.  E.,  then  takes 
a  S.  and  S.  W.  direction  through  the  govern- 
ments of  Perm  and  Kazan,  forming  interme- 
diately the  boundary  between  Viat^  and  Ufa, 
and  joins  the  Volga,  aft^r  a  course  of  about 
1,200  m.,  40  m.  from  the  city  of  Kazan, 
almost  doubling  the  volume  of  the  Volga.  It 
receives  in  its  course  the  tributary  rivers  Vi- 
shei'a,  Tohusovaya,  Bidaya,  and  Ik  on  the 
left,  and  the  Obva  and  Viatka  on  the  right. 
The  Kama  is  navigated  by  barges  to  Perm,  and 
by  flatboats  much  higher.  Its  waters  at  Perm 
have  a  depth  of  23  ft.  less  at  the  end  of  sum- 
mer than  in  the  freshets  of  spring.  It  is  con- 
nected with  a  branch  of  the  Dirina  by  a  canal 
12  m.  long,  establishing  water  communication 
between  the  Caspian  and  White  seaa. 

KAHKlill.*,  or  Kinula,  the  glandular  powder 
and  hairs  obtained  from  the  capsules  of  Bott- 
lera  tinctoria^  a  small  tree  of  the  order  euphor- 
biacece  growing  in  the  East  Indies.  The  finest, 
consisting  of  roundish  three-celled  capsules,  is 
gathered  in  February  and  March,  and  the  light, 
mobile,  brownish  red  powder  formed  by  the 
glands  and  hairs,  brushed  off.  This  consists  in 
a  large  proportion  (78  per  cent)  of  resina,  one 
or  more  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  active 
principle.  Kameela  is  actively  purgative  in 
full  doses,  sometimes  acting  violently,  and  occa- 
sionally causing  nausea,  but  seldom  vomiting. 
It  has  been  long  used  in  India  in  the  treatment 
of  tapeworm,  and  seems  to  have  been  found 
very  efficient  by  the  British  practitioners  in 
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that  country.  It  has,  however,  only  within  a 
few  years  been  used  in  Europe  and  America, 
It  is  given,  without  previous  preparation  of 
the  patient,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  three 
drams,  suspended  in  water,  mucilage,  or  simp. 
A  tincture  has  been  employed.  The  bark  of 
another  species  of  the  genus,  S.  Sohimperi, 
growing  in  Abyssinia,  has  been  supposed  also 
to  possess  anthelmintic  properties.  When  ka- 
meela  is  administered  in  cases  of  tapeworm,  the 
worm  is  usually  expelled  with  the  third  or 
fourth  stool. 

KlMEBUfllEei,  the  name  of  a  line  of  sov- 
ereigns of  the  Hawaiian  islands.  I.  Called 
Nui  (the  Great),  born  in  1753,  died  at  Kailua, 
on  the  island  of  Hawdi,  May  8, 1819.  He  was 
the  son  of  Keoua,  a  powerful  chief  among  the 
different  leaders  of  tribes  who  governed  the 
islands  in  the  early  part  of  the  I8th  century. 
He  was  at  first  ruler  of  the  western  part  of 
Hawaii,  and  conceiving  the  idea  of  a  united 
government,  he  conquered  the  remMnder  of 
that  island,  and  ultimately  the  whole  group, 
the  last  island  submitting  to  him  in  1809.  Hav- 
ing established  his  authority  in  1796,  he  adopt- 
ed liberal  measures,  such  as  the  partial  aboli- 
tion of  the  tahti  system  and  of  human  sacri- 
fices, the  introduction  of  many  reforms,  and  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 
Some  of  these  measures  were  owing  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  Vancouver,  the  explorer,  who  gain- 
ed the  king's  friendsliip  and  exercised  great  in- 
fluence over  him.  IL  Son  of  the  preceding, 
called  lolani  or  Liholiho,  boi'n  on  Hawaii  in 
1797,  died  in  London,  July  14, 1825.  When  he 
came  to  the  throne  the  old  native  religion  and 
customs  were  fast  giving  way  before  foreign 
ideas  and  innovations ;  and  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, who  arrived  in  the  islands  March  31, 
1830,  met  with  immediate  success.  Duringthe 
early  part  of  his  reign  he  completed  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tabu  and  of  idolatry,  accorded  maiyr 
privUeges  to  the  missionaries,  and  encour^ed. 
their  endeavor  to  educate  the  people.  On  Nov. 
27,  1823,  Kamehameha,  who  nad  long  desired 
to  visit  foreign  countries,  sailed  for  England 
with  his  queen  Kamehamalu  and  suite.  They 
received  much  attention  in  London,  and  met 
with  a  cordial  reception  from  George  IV.  As 
they  were  about  to  return,  however,  several 
members  of  the  party  were  attacked  by  a 
malignant  form  of  measles,  to  which  both 
the  king  and  queen  succumbed.  Their  bodies 
were  carried  to  the  islands  by  H.  M.  S.  Blonde, 
arriving  at  Honolulu  May  6,  1826.  Kame- 
hameha n.  not  having  appointed  a  successor, 
a  council  of  chiefs  elected  his  younger  brother 
to  the  vacant  throne.  HI.  Oalled  Kauikeaouli, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  March  17, 
1814.  died  in  Honolulu,  Dec.  15,  1854.  From 
his  accession,  June  6, 1825,  he  reigned  under 
the  regency  of  Kaohumana,  queen  dowager  of 
Kamehameha  I.  She  died  in  1832,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1833  he  assumed  full  control  of 
the  kingdom.  He  granted  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion to  his  subjects,  and  greatly  encouraged 
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tte  fldTancement  of  education  and  civilization 
among  them.  Daring  his  reign,  however,  the 
Roman  Catholic  miasionariea  were  haniahed 
from  the  ial^da  He  suffered  greatly  from 
the  efforts  made  hy  officers  of  several  foreign 
powers,  especially  by  the  English  Capt  Belehrr 
and  the  French  admi 
nil   du  Petit -Thouars, 

to  intimidate  him,  and  ^_  — 

fore*  him  to  consent  to  ^^ — 

meaaurea  favorable  to 
their  own  nationahties 
but  lie  BuccesafuUy  re 
sisted  their  attemfta 
IT>  Son  of  EeLuanaoa 
governor  of  Oahu,  and 
adopted  son  of  the  pre 
ceding  under  the  name 
of  Alexander  Liholihu 
bornFeb.,9, 1834,  died 
in  Honolulu,  Nov  80 
1863.  In  1650  he  visit 
ed  Europe  witli  his  el 
■der  brother,  afterw  ard 
Kamehameha  V  ,  and 
Boon  after  his  retnrn  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne 
(1854).  In  185b  he  mar- 
ried Emma,  Che  daugh- 
ter of  a  iigh  native 
chief  by  an  English 
daughter  of  an  Engli  ,  „ 
Dr.  Kooke.  Both  the  king  and  queen  had 
thus  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  good  education 
by  AmerioanB,  and  were  of  much  greater  re- 
finement and  broader  culture  tlan  tlieir  pre- 
decessors. A  son  was  bom  to  them  May  20, 
1858,  but  he  died  when  but  four  yeara  old. 
In  a  fit  of  intoxication  the  king  wounded  one 
of  his  companions  by  a  pistol  shot.  Remorse 
for  this  act,  and  grief  at  the  death  of  his  son, 
hastened  the  progress  of  his  last  illness,  'Du- 
ing  his  later  years  he  translated  the  "  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  "into  Hawaiian,  omitting  the 
Athanasian  creed.  T.  Called  Lot,  elder  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  Dec.  11,  1830,  died  in 
Honoluhi,  Dee.  11, 1872.  Succeeding  his  broth- 
er in  1863,  he  made  great  changes  in  the  affairs 
of  tiie  kingdom.  In  1864  he  set  aside  the  cou- 
fltjtntion  given  by  Kamehameha  HI.,  and  pro- 
claimed instead  of  it  a  more  absolute  one, 
which  was  accepted  only  after  much  parliamen- 
tary opposition.  His  reign  waa  prosperous,  but 
coniparatively  uneventful.  He  died  unmar- 
ried, and  the  direct  line  of  the  Eamehamehas 
ended  with  hun.  He  failed  to  nominate  a  suc- 
cessor, as  provided  by  the  conetitution ;  and 
after  his  death  Prince  Lnnalilo,  of  a  high  fam- 
ily of  native  chiefs,  was  elected  to  succeed  him, 
EAHENETZ,  KHilenlet,  or  Eamenetz-Podolskel, 
a  town  of  Rnsaa,  capital  of  the  government 
of  Podolia,  13  m.  N.  of  the  Dniester,  on  the 
left  bank  of  its  confluent  the  Smotritza,  335 
m.  N,  W.  of  Odessa;  pop,  in  186T,  22,490,'  of 
whom  half  are  Jews.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
eparchy  and  a  Roman  Catholic  see.    The  prin- 
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cipal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  Peter  and 
Paul  and  four  other  Greek  churches,  several  con- 
vents, one  Armenian  and  three  Roman  Catho- 
lic churches,  a  Grei-k  thcologi:,al  semmair  a 
gymna'iium   two  pubhc  '!(hi)ol3  and  a  govern 
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tnres  and  a  considerable  trade,  especially  in 
peltries  with  JJoldavia.  Its  fortifications  were 
razed  in  1812 ;  it  has  still  a  citadel  and  a  de- 
tached fort.  This  place  was  the  strongest  bul- 
wark of  the  Poles  towai'd  their  Turkish  fron- 
tier. The  Turks  took  it  in  16J2,  and  held  it 
till  the  peace  of  Carlovita  in  1699. 

EIHENZ.     See  Catuekz. 

SllSES,  HNiry  Hinne,  lord,  a  Scottish  jurist, 
born  at  Kames,  Berwickshire,  in  "1686,  died 
Dec.  2T,  1783.  He  was  educated  at  the  nni- 
versity  of  Edinbni^h,  and,  after  nearly  30 
years'  practice  at  the  bar,  was  in  1753  elevated 
to  the  oench  as  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session. 
In  1763  he  was  made  a  lord  of  justiciary.  Un- 
der the  title  of  Lord  Kames  he  filled  both  of- 
fices with  ability  and  integrity  nntH  the  close 
of  hia  life.  As  an  author  he  is  known  by  nu- 
merous works  on  law,  metaphysics,  criticism, 
agriculture,  &o.,  covering  a  period  of  more 
than  50  years.  To  legd  literature  be  contrib- 
uted a  series  of  reports,  consisting  of  an  abridg- 
ment of  tiie  "  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion "  from  its  foundation,  arranged  like  a  dic- 
tionary (2  vols,  fol.,  1741),  "  Remarkable  De- 
cisions of  the  Court  of  Session"  (2  vols,  fol., 
1738-'66),  covering  nearly  the  whole  period 
between  I7l6  and  1752,  and  "Select  Decisions 
of  the  Oonrt  of  Session  from  1752  to  1768" 
(1  vol.  fol.,  1780);  "Statute  Law  of  Scofland 
abridged,  with  Hisforical  Notes  "  (8vo,  1757) ; 
"Pi-inciples  of  Equity"  (foL,  1760),  &c.  In 
1747  he  published  "Essays  on  several  Subjects 
concerning  British  Antiquities,"  and  in  1751 
appeared  his  "  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Mo- 
rality and  Natural  Religion,"  a  work  of  ability, 
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hut  which  gave  oHence  to  the  Scottish  church 
from  the  supposed  irreligioua  tendency  of  some 
of  the  author's  views.  The  work  upon  which 
his  reputation  chiefly  rests  is  his  "  Elements  of 
Criticism  "  (3  voh.  8vo,  1762),  which  was  great- 
ly admired  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  pos- 
aeasing,  in  the  opinion  of  Dugald  Stewart,  "  in- 
flttite  merits,"  but  of  which  Goldsmith  once 
said,  "  It  is  easier  to  write  that  book  than  to 
read  it."  He  also  published  "Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man"  (2  vols.  4to,  17T4);  "The 
Gentleman  Farmer,  being  an  Attempt  to  im- 
prove Agriculture  by  submitting  it  to  the  Test 
of  Rational  Principies"  (1776);  and  "Loose 
Hints  on  Education  "  (Svo,  1781),  written  the 
year  before  bis  death.  As  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  for  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures,  fisheries,  and  arts,  and  a  com- 
missioner for  the  management  of  forfeited  es- 
tates, he  labored  earnestly  to  promote  the 
material  prosperity  of  ScoUand.    In  1807  ap- 

E eared  an  account  of  his  life,  by  Lord  Wood- 
onselee  (2  vols.  4ti>). 

KllIIENIEC.     See  Xamenetz. 

KIMHIN.    See  Cammih. 

KAHOUUSKA,  an  E.  county  of  Quebec,  Oan- 
ada,  bounded  8.  E.  by  tie  state  of  Maine  and 
N,  W.  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  area,  1,017 
sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  18T1,  21,254,  of  whom  21,088 
were  of  French  descent.  It  is  drained  by  Du 
Loup,  Kamouraska,  and  Ouele  rivers,  and  other 
small  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  by 
some  affluents  of  the  St.  John.  The  surface 
is  diversified,  and  in  the  south  mountainous. 
Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  the 
principal  productions.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
RiviSre  du  Loup  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
railway.     Capital,  Kamaronska. 

KAUPEH,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Overyssel,  on  the  Yssel,  8  m.  W. 
N.  W.  of  ZwoUe ;  pop.  in  1869, 16,653.  It  has 
a  gymnasium  and  an  industrial  school,  machii 


nal,  and  its  river  trade  is  rapidly  increasing, 
Tliere  is  regular  connection  by  steamship  with 
Amsterdam,  Zutphen,  Nimeguen,  Arahem, 
Emmerich,  and  Cologne. 

UNPEN,  Hitslus  CvdfMed  van,  a  Butch  his- 
torian, born  in  Haarlem,  May  15,  1776,  died 
March  14,  1839.  As  a  youth  he  acquired  in  a 
book  store,  where  he  was  employed,  a  knowl- 
edge of  literature,  and  mastered  several  lan- 
guages. He  then  became  teacher  of  German, 
editor  of  the  "Leyden  Gazette,"  and  finally 
professor  of  the  Dutch  language,  literatm-e, 
and  history,  first  at  the  university,  and  then  at 
the  athensaum  in  Lejdcn.  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  works,  many  of  which,  translated 
into  German,  have  a  European  reputation. 

KIHPFES,  or  Eaemprer,  Engelbiteht,  a  Ger- 
man traveller,  born  in  Lemgo,  Lippe-Detmold, 
in  1661,  died  in  Detmold,  Nov.  2,  1716.  He 
studied  at  £6nigsberg,  and  accompanied  as 
secretary  a  Swedish  ambassador  to  Persia.  In 
16S5  he  entered  as  surgeon  the  naval  service 
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of  the  Dutch  East  India  company,  and  sailed 
for  Batavia,  whence  in  1690  he  was  despatched 
to  Japan  as  physician  to  the  embassy.  Ho 
remtuned  in  Japan  two  years,  and  gathered 
materials  for  his  great  work  on  the  history, 
resources,  &c.,  of  that  empire.  In  1693  he 
returned  to  Europe.  He  was  the  author  of 
various  valuable  works,  but  published  nothing 
himself,  save  his  Anusnitatei  Exotiem  (1713), 
which  contains  much  curious  matter  touching 
the  natural  history,  antiquities,  &o.,  of  Peraia 
and  other  countries  of  western  Asia.  His  ac- 
count of  the  Japanese  empire  has  never  been 
published  in  the  original,  but  an  English  trans- 
lation of  it,  imder  the  title  of  "History  of 
Japan  and  Description  of  Siam,"  appeared  in 
London  in  1727,  and  from  this  the  French 
and  German  versions  have  been  taken. 

EAfflPTZ,  Kxri  llbcrt  (hilstopb  Heluieh  tob,  a 
Prussian  juriBt,  born  in  Schwerin,.  Sept.  16, 
1769,  died  in  Berlin,  Nov.  8,  1849.  He  ac- 
quired renown  as  minister  of  justice  and  as 
of  the  most  voluminous  and  best  writers 
law.  His  works  include  Die  Provinzial- 
wnd  Btatuariacheit  Keekte  iti  der  preiasiieken 
Monarekie  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1826-*8),  and  Zu- 
traemtellung  dm'  drei  Entw&vfe  det  preui- 
iUchm  StrafgeseUluclta  (in  8  parts,  1844^'6). 
EiHTCHATEA,  a  large  peninsula  of  the  Bus- 
in  empire,  in  the  N.  E.  of  Asia,  about  800  m. 
long  from  H".  to  S.,  and  of  irregular  breadth,  the 
maximum,  along  the  66tli  parallel  of  latitude, 
being  about  250  m, ;  area,  about  100,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  about  20,000.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  country  of  the  Tchuktchis,  E.  by  the  sea  of 
Kamtchatka,  S.  by  a  strait  separating  it  from 
the  Kurile  islands,  and  W.  by  the  sea  of 
Okliotsk.  Since  1856  it  has  been  united  with 
tlie  Trans-Tablonio  district  and  the  recently 
acquired  Amoor  territory  to  form  the  maritime 
province  of  Eastern  Siberia.  The  coasts  are 
dangerous  of  approach  on  account  of  outlying 
reefs.  A  lofty  range  of  volcanic  mountdns 
traverses  the  country  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  with 
many  peaks  between  7,000  and  16,000  ft.  high. 
The  snow  line,  in  lat.  66°  40',  is  at  an  elevation 
of  6,360  ft.  This  range  is  a  portion  of  the 
great  volcanic  chain  extending  from  the  Ya- 
blonnoi  mountain  range  to  the  Eurile  islands. 
Dittmar,  a  Russian  traveller  (1851-'8),  traced 
five  successive  formations  and  found  17  volca- 
noes still  in  active  operation:  Numerous  rivers 
rise  in  the  heights.  The  Kamtchatka,  with  its 
affluent  the  Yelovka,  is  navigable  for  150  m. 
The  most  fertile  portion  of  the  peninsula  for 
agricultural  purposes  lies  along  the  valley  of 
this  river.  The  Russian  settlers  here  rMse 
oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  and  garden  vege- 
tables, but  the  rest  of  the  country  is  little 
adapted  for  culture.  The  climat*  is  very  se- 
vere ;  the  winter  lasts  nine  months,  and  frost 
is  common  at  all  seasons.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  at  Petropavlovsk  on  the  E.  coast 
is  28-5°,  while  at  Tigil  on  the  Wi  it  is  48°. 
The  average  temperature  of  summer  at  the 
former  place  is  55-5",  and  that  of  winter  19°, 
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but  the  thermometer  has  heen  known  to  fall  aa 
low  aa  — 35°.  Eartliquakes  are  frequent  and 
violent.  Animal  hfe  is  very  abundant,  and 
nntjl  reeently  the  inhabitants  supported  them- 
selves wholly  on  the  products  ot'  the  chase ; 
but  since  the  game  has  diminished  they  find 
plenty  of  aliment  in  flsh,  which  swarm  in  the 
seas  and  rivera.  The  wild  animals  yet  abun- 
dant in  the  more  sequestered  localities  are  bears, 
wolves,  reindeer,  ai^aJw  or  wild  sheep,  black, 
red,  and  gray  foses,  ermines,  sables,  and  otters. 
Wild  fowl  ai'e  very  numerons.  The  principal 
varieties  of  flsh  are  herrings,  cod,  and  salmon. 
Whales  are  often  seen  in  the  adjacent  seas.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  forests  of  birch, 
larch,  pine,  and  cedar,  of  considerable  size  in 
the  south,  but  diminishing  northwai'd  until  the 
northernmost  portion  of  the  territory  is  cov- 
ered only  with  reindeer  moss, — The  Kamtchat- 
dales,  the  principal  native  tribe,  are  of  diminu- 
tive stature,  but  stout,  with  fiat  features,  smHll 
eyes,  thin  lips,  lank  black  htur,  and  scarcely 
any  beard.  They  are  a  peaceable,  honest,  la7y, 
and  intemperate  race.  In  winter  they  live  in 
sunken  huts,  in  summer  in  hnts  raised  on  poles 
some  18  ft.  from  the  ground.  Their  dress  is 
equally  adapted  to  the  changes  of  temperature, 
being  of  fur  in  winter  and  nankeen  in  sununer. 
They  are  nominally  governed  by  their  own 
toUmg  or  chiefs,  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Rusaan  ispropnifc,  or  chief  commissary.  Dog 
trains  are  used  as  the  means  of  transport.  The 
other  principal  tribe  are  the  Koriaks,  who  live 
north  of  Iat.58°.  While  the  Eamtchatdales  are 
hunters  and  fishermen,  with  fi^ed  habitations, 
the  Koriaks  are  a  wandering  tribe,  subsisting  on 
the  produce  of  the  reindeer,  and  differing  from 
them  in  language  and  mode  of  life.  The  com- 
merce of  Kamtchatka  is  chiefly  with  Okhotsk. 
Its  exports  are  furs,  oil,  &c.  Its  imports  are 
flour,  sugar,  dry  goods,  whiskey,  rice,  and  cof- 
fee, almost  all  passing  through  the  port  of  Pe-' 
tropavlovsk,  the  capital,  on  Avatcha  bay.  The 
other  ports  are  Belsheretsk,  on  the  W,  coast, 
and  Lower  Kamtchatka,  on  Kamtchatka  river, 
with  220  inhabitants.  Kamtchatka  is  one  of 
the  principal  places  of  deportation  in  the  Rus- 
sian ernpire. — See  Kennan,  "  Tent  Life  in  Sibe- 
ria" (New  York,  1870),  and  Bush,  "Reindeer, 
Dogs,  and  Snow  Shoes"  (New  York,  1872). 

KINIBEC,  an  E.  county  of  Minnesota,  drained 
by  Snake  river,  abranch  of  the  St.  Croix ;  area, 
540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  93.  The  surface  is 
uneven  and  partly  covered  with  forests.  Capi- 
tal, Brunswick. 

KMAGAWl,  a  town  of  Japan,  on  the  V,  side 
of  a  harbor  in  the  bay  of  Tedo,  and  16  m.  8, 
8.  W.  of  Tokio  (Yedo) ;  pop.  about  4,000.  In 
the  town  and  vicinity  are  several  famous  tem- 
ples and  remains  of  old  fortifications.  Its  for- 
mer military,  ecclesiastical,  and  strategic  im- 
portance arose  from  the  fact  of  its  situation  at 
the  point  where  the  great  highway  of  Japan, 
the  Tokffldo  (East  Sea  road),  strikes  the  bay 
of  Yedo.  Along  this  road  the  daimios,  or  ter- 
ritorial nobles,  and  the  envoys  of  the  mikado 
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made  their  official  journeys  to  and  from  Yedo, 
prior  to  1868.  Kanagawa  was  to  have  been 
opened  aa  a  treaty  port,  July  1,  1859 ;  but  the 
shogun's  officials,  not  wishing  to  have  foreign- 
ers live  on  the  Tokaido,  chose  Yokohama, 
and  had  jetties,  custom  houses,  sterehonses, 
&c.,  already  built  when  the  foreign  merchants 
and  diplomats  arrived.  A  few  missionaries, 
consuls,  and  merchants  lived  for  a  short  time 
at  Kanagawa,  but  finally  the  entire  foreign 
settlement  was  made  at  Yokohama.  Hence 
arose  the  official  fiction  that  tlie  consulates  of 
the  treaty  powers  are  at  Kanagawa.  Kanagawa 
gives  its  name  to  the  ken  or  prefecture  which 
includes  the  countiy  round  Yokohama,  the  25- 
mile  cironit  in  which  foreigners  are  allowed  to 
travel.  Like  many  Japanese  towns,  Kanagawa 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street.  It  has  a 
fort,  military  barracks,  and  telegraph  and  rail- 
way station,     A  canseway  connects  it  with 


intersected  by  the  Great  Kanawha  and  drained 
by  Elk,  Goal,  and  Pocatalieo  rivers ;  area,  about 
1,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  32,849,  of  whom 
3,184  were  colored.  The  surface  is  monntain- 
ons,  and  the  uplands  are  mostly  covered  with 
timber.  The  vdleys  are  fertile.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  rdlroad.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  46,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  406,826  of  Indian  corn,  96,268  of 
oats,  44,300  of  Irish  and  7,905  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 412,469  lbs.  of  tobacco,  20,457  of  wool, 
163,142  of  butter,  and  3,840  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  2,426  horses,  8,400  milch  cows,  1,078 
working  oxeu,  4,011  other  cattle,  9,879  sheep, 
and  15,714  swine ;  4  manufactories  of  saddlery 
and  harness,  9  of  salt,  1  of  woollen  goods,  1  of 
iron  castings,  39  of  cooperage,  3  of  flour  mills, 
and  11  saw  mills.  Capital,  Charleston,  which 
is  also  the  capital  of  the  state. 

SlNinHl  IITEK.    See  Great  Kanawha. 

KiNDlIOHI,  a  S.  W.  central  county  of  Min- 
nesota ;  area,  864  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,921. 
Since  the  census  the  former  county  of  Monon- 
galia has  been  united  with  it.  The  statistics 
are  for  the  county  as  at  present  constituted. 
The  surface,  which  is  dotted  witl  numerous 
small  lakes,  is  undulating  or  level ;  the  soil  is 
prodnctive.  The  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad 
passes  through  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  97,315  bushels  of  wheat,  6,418  of 
Indian  com,  56,831  of  oats,  27,744  of  potatoes, 
98,030  of  butter,  and  14,033  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  788  horses,  1,864  milch  cows, 
2,924  other  cattle,  8,210  sheep,  and  821  swine. 
Capital,  Kandiyohi. 

KINE.  L  AN.  E.  county  of  Illinois,  drained 
by  Fox  river;  area,  540  sq.  m.,  pop.  in  1870, 
89,091.  Tlie  surface  consists  chiefly  of  rolling 
prairie,  diversified  by  numerous  small  ti"a<'ts  of 
timber.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  rests  on  a  bed 
of- limestone.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
the  Chicago  and  Iowa,  and  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington, and  Qnincy  railroads  pass  through  it. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  189,151 
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bushels  of  wheat,  674,333  of  Indian  corn,  785,- 
608  of  oats,  187,407  of  barley,  311,048  of  po- 
tatoes, 173,284  IbB.  of  wool,  758,893  of  bntter, 
124  9  f  cheese,  945,851  of  flax,  and  78,255 
to  f  hay.  There  were  8,928  horses,  16,034 
mil  h  ws,  13,812  other  cattle,  86,186  sheep, 
d  14  942  swine ;  7  manufactories  of  car- 
ag  1  of  cars,  10  of  cheese,  1  of  nails  and 
p  k  9  of  iron  eastings,  8  of  machinery,  3  of 
pap  9  of  saddlery  and  harness,  5  of  tin,  eop- 
p  n.d  sheet-iron  wwe,  1  of  Tcatches,  3  of 
■woollen  goods,  13  flour  mills,  3  tanneries,  1 
currying  establishment,  and  1  distillery.  Cap- 
ital, Geneva.  IL  A  S.  E.  county  of  Utah, 
bonnded  E.  by  Colorado,  and  8.  by  Arizona; 
area,  7,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,513.  It 
contains  a  portion  of  the  great  callon  of  the 
Colorado  riTcr,  which  crosses  the  county  and 
is  joined  within  its  borders  by  the  San  Juan 
river.  There  is  some  arable  land  at  the  base 
of  the  Wasatch  mountains  in  the  west,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Virgin  river.  The  chief  pro- 
dnolions  in  1870  were  1,663  bushels  of  wheat, 
5,188  of  Indian  com,  and  6,325  of  potatoes. 
There  were  808  horses,  557  milch  cows,  838 
other  cattle,  909  sheep,  and  103  swine.  Cap- 
ital, Toquerville. 

KANE,  EUsha  Sent,  an  American  arctic  explo- 
rer, bora  in  Philadelphia,  Feb,  3, 1820,  died  in 
Havana,  Feb.  16,  1857.  He  was  the  son  of 
Judge  John  K.  Kane  of  Philadelphia.  In  1836 
he  entered  the  Virginia  university,  and  was 
rapidly  qualifying  Idmself  for  the  profession  of 
a  civil  engineer,  when  in  1838  he  left  the  in- 
stitution owing  to  a  disease  of  the  heart,  from 
which  he  never  fnlly  recovered.  He  began  in 
1839  the  study  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and 
on  Got.  19,  1840,  he  was  elected,  while  still  an 
nndergraduate  and  not  of  age,  resident  phy- 
sician in  the  Pennsylvania  hospital.  His  health 
still  continuing  bad,  his  father  obtained  for  him 
the  post  of  surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  he  sdled 
in  tho  frigate  Brandywine  with  Commodore 
Parker,  in  May,  1843,  aa  physician  to  the  em- 
bassy to  China.  The  American  legation  being 
delayed  for  several  months  at  Bombay,  Dr. 
Kane  visited  the  cave  temples  of  Ellora  and 
Carlee,  and  travelled  in  Oeylon,  While  the 
expedition  remained  for  nearly  seven  months 
at  Macao,  Dr.  Kane  crossed  the  China  sea  to 
Luzon,  where  he  made  a  more  complete  exam- 
ination of  the  Philippines  than  any  foreigner 
had  at  that  time  effected.  He  traversed  Luzon 
from  Manila  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  descended 
the  crater  of  the  great  volcano  of  Tael,  "  Only 
one  European  had  attempted  this  before,  and 
he  without  sneeess."  He  afterward  displayed 
great  courage  and  i-emarkable  activity  in  visiting 
Chinese  cities  and  their  environs.  He  remained 
after  the  legation  had  left  China,  and  was  en- 
gaged for  six  months  in  successful  practice  as  a 
physician  at  Whampoa,  but  at  the  close  of 
1844  he  resolved  on  account  of  his  health  to 
return  home.  Before  doing  so  he  visited  Bor- 
neo, Sumatra,  and  Ceylon,  and  spent  several 
months  in  travelling  through  India,  including 


the  Himalaya  mountains.  He  afterward  passed 
through  Persia  and  Syria,  traversed  Egypt  aa 
far  south  as  Sennaar,  and  became  aequiunted 
with  Lepsins.  He  lost  his  ba^age  and  papers, 
was  wounded  in  fighting  wftjn  Bedoum  rob- 
bers, and  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  had 
an  attack  of  the  plague.  Scarcely  recovered, 
he  set  out  for  Greece,  which  he  traversed  on 
foot,  and  then  passed  from  Patraa  to  Trieste. 
He  now  travelled  through  Germany  and  Switz- 
erland, making  in  the  latter  country  careful 
studies  of  the  glaciers,  which  he  afterwai'd 
found  of  service  in  illustrating  his  theories  of 
the  arctic  repons.  From  Switzerland  he  went 
to  Italy,  France,  and  England,  and  from  Eng- 
land returned  home.  On  May  25,  1846,  ho 
sailed  in  the  frigate  United  States  for  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Having  in  Brazil  in  1843  obtained 
letters  of  introduction  from  the  famous  slave 
dealer  Da  Souza  to  his  agents  in  Africa,  Dr. 
Kime  was  enabled  to  inspect  the  factories,  and 
joining  a  caravan  viated  Dahomey,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  sovereign.  But  in 
returning  to  the  coast  he  was  attacked  by  the 
fever  of  that  repon,  and  finally  reached  Phila- 
delphia, April  6, 1847,  much  weakened  in  health. 
Having  obtsuned  a  transfer  from  the  navaJ  to 
the  military  staff,  he  set  out  on  Nov.  6  for 
Mexico.  Being  desirous  of  reaching  the  Amer- 
ican army  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  war,  ha 
went  from  Perote  with  a  guerilla  spy  company. 
On  the  way  he  was  concerned  in  a  desperate 
encounter  with  a  Mexican  party,  performing 
feats  of  heroism  in  defence  of  prisoners  against 
his  own  men  after  the  victory.  Generals  Gao- 
na  and  Torrejon  were  among  the  persons  thus 
saved.  Kane  received  a  lance  wound  and  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him.  He  was  most 
kindly  tended  by  the  family  of  Gaona,  and 
having  been  carried  to  Mexico  on  a  hospital 
ambulance  was  there  invalided  and  returned 
home.  In  January,  1849,  he  saUed  in  a  stor^ 
ship  to  Eio  Janeiro,  Lisbon,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, returning  in  October.  In  May,  1850, 
he  sailed  from  New  York  as  surgeon  and  nat- 
uralist to  the  expedition  nnder  Lieut.  De  Haven, 
fitted  out  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell, 
to  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  (Bee  Aeotio 
DisoovEHT,  vol.  i.,  p.  674.)  Of  this  expedi- 
tion he  pubhshed  an  account,  "Narrative  of 
the  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin" (Hew  York,  18S4).  The  disappointment 
which  had  attended  the  return  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful English  and  American  expeditions  had 
only  increased  the  public  desire  to  ascertain 
the  fate  of  Franklin.  More  vigorous  efforts 
were  to  be  made,  and  Dr.  Kane  was  desirous 
of  ta}cii^  part  in  them.  When  so  ill  as  to  be 
incapable  of  writing  a  long  letter,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Grinnell,  offering  his  services.  Final- 
ly, through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Grinnell  and 
Mr.  George  Peabody,  |10,000  and  a  brig  (the 
Advance)  were  secured.  Eanc  contributed 
his  own  pay  (about  $3,000)  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  1852-'S. 
The  Advance  sailed  from  New  York  under  Dr. 
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Kane's  command,  May  30,  1853,  and  the  sur- 
viving officers  and  crew  reached  iiome  again 
in  October,  18BS,  having  heen  forced  to  aban- 
don the  brig  in  the  ice,  and  to  travel  with 
sledges  and  boats  for  84  days  to  the  Danish 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  where 
they  met  the  expedition  sent  out  for  their  re- 
lief nnder  Oapt.  Hartateae.  Ho  traces  of  Sir 
John  Frankhn's  party  had  heen  found,  ,  The 
most  striking  result  of  the  voyage  was  the 
discovery  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  open 

Eolar  sea,  the  esistence  of  wliich  Dr.  Kane 
ad  maintwned  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
American  geographical  society,  Oct.  14,  1852. 
The  story  of  ttie  sufferings  and  discoveries  of 
this  heroic  band  oi  explorers  was  told  by  Kane 
in  his  "Second  Grinnell  Expedition  in  Search 
of  Sir  John  Fraoklin "  (3  vols.  8to,  Philadel- 
phia, 1856).  Gold  medals  were  awarded  to 
him  by  congress,  by  the  le^slature  of  New 
York,  and  by  the  royal  geographical  society  of 
London.  He  also  received  the  queen's  medal 
^ven  to  arctic  explorers  between  the  years  1818 
and  1856,  and  a  testimonial  from  the  British 
residents  of  New  York  city.  Dr.  Kane's  health 
now  gave  way  agwn,  aiid  soon  after  completing 
his  narrative  he  sailedfor  England.  In  London 
he  grew  rapidly  worse.  Finding  himself  sink- 
ing, he  sailed  on  Feb.  IT  for  St.  Thomas, 
whence  he  went  to  Havana,  suffering  during 
tlie  voyage  a  paralytic  stroke.  On  Dec.  25  he 
reached  Havana,  where  be  died  as  he  was  ahont 
to  he  removed  to  the  United  States. — See 
"Liie  of  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,"  by  William  Elder, 
M.  D.  (Philadelphia,  1857). 

KUm,  Sir  Eobert,  an  Irish  chemist,  horn  in 
Dublin  in  1810.  lie  was  early  appointed 
chemical  clerk  to  the  Meath  hospital,  and  in 
1830  obtained  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  "  On 
the  Pathological  Condition  of  the  Fluids  in 
Typhus  Fever."  In  1831  he  published  "  Ele- 
ments of  Practical  Pharmacy."  In  1833  he 
received  the  title  of  M.  D.  from  Trinity  col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  in  the  same  year  pro^'ected 
the  "Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science."  In 
1841  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Irish  col- 
lege of  physicians,  and  published  the  first  part 
of  his  "Eleioents  of  Chemistry;"  the  third 
part,  completing  the  work,  appeared-  in  1842. 
This  was  for  many  years  a  text  book  in  col- 
leges. An  edition  by  Prof.  John  W.  Draper 
was  immediately  published  in  New  York.  In 
184i  he  published  a  work  on  "The  Industrial 
Resources  of  Ireland."  He  was  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  to  the  royal  Dublin  society 
from  1844  to  184T,  and  in  the  latter  year  the 
royal  academy  awarded  him  the  Cunningham 
gold  medal  for  useful  disooTeries  in  chemistry, 
especially  for  researches  on  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  lichens.  In  1846  he  was  appointed,  in 
conjunction  with  Professors  Lindley  and  Tay- 
lor, to  investigate  the  cause  and  means  of  pre- 
vention of  the  potato  disease,  but  their  labors 
were  unsucceasful.  In  1846  he  was  knighted 
■  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Irish  relief  commissioners.    In  the 
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same  year  the  measures  recommended  by  him 
for  the  formation  of  a  museum  of  Irish  industry 
were  carried  out,  the  museum  at  St.  Stephen's 
Green  was  established,  and  he  was  fippointed 
a  director.  A  second  edition  of  his  "  Chemis- 
try" appeared  in  1849.  Ho  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  president  of  Queen's  college, 
Cork,  and  delivered  the  inaugural  address  at 
the  opening,  Nov.  7, 1849,  but  resigned  in  1864. 
KMGiROO,  a  marsupial  animal,  whose  nu- 
merous species  constitute  the  family  ■macro- 
podid<B,  peculiar  to  Australia  and  the  neigh- 
boring islands.  (See  Marsupials.)  The 
dentition   is   as   follows:   i     '  " 


1  the  i: 


premolars  \z^,  molars  JrJ ;  the  upper  in< 
sors  are  large  and  broad,  some  of  them  resem- 
bling those  of  man,  often  arched,  grooved,  and 
dilated  at  the  end;  the  lower  incisors  are  hori- 
zontal, compressed,  lanceolate,  with  cutting 
margins ;  the  molars  are  broad,  tuberculated, 
with  nearly  quadrangular  crowns;  in  many  of 
the  species  the  lower  incisore  may  be  separa- 
ted by  means  of  the  loose  connection  of  the 
branches  of  the  jaw  at  the  chin.  The  head  is 
elongated,  the  upper  lip  cleft,  the  muffle  en- 
tirely or  nearly  naked,  ears  large,  eyelashes 
springing  directly  from  the  lids;  the  clavicles 
weak  and  slender,  especially  in  the  largo  spe- 
cies ;  fore  limbs  usually  very  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  hind;  the  hands  naked  beneath, 
with  fiye  well  developed  fingers,  each  armed 
with  a  sti'ong  curved  claw ;  the  hind  logs  large 
and  powerful;  the  foot  long,  four-toed,  the 
first  or  inner  toe  being  absent,  the  second  and 
third  long,  slender,  and  so  united  by  integu- 
ment as  to  resemble  a  single  toe  with  a  double 
nail ;  nails  distinct  and  hollow  beneath ;  fourth 
hind  toe  much  dereloped,  with  a  large  solid 
claw,  the  fifth  smaller  with  a  strong  claw ;  tail 
long,  thick  at  the  base,  and  usually  very  pow- 
erful ;  the  marsupial  pouch  well  developed 
and  opening  forward;  mammse  usually  four; 
stomach  complex,  and  ctecum  long  and  simple. 
Kangaroos  are  vegetable  feeders,  browsing 
like  ruminants,  and  like  these,  according  to 
Owen,  oecaMonally  chew  the  cud ;  they  vary 
in  height  from  that  of  a  man  to  that  of  a  hare, 
but  when  browsing  apply  the  fore  feet  to  the 
ground ;  at  other  times  they  rest  upon  the 
tripod  formed  by  the  hind  l^s  and  jpowerfnl 
tail,  with  the  fore  port  of  the  body  inclining 
slightly  forward.  They  are  the  only  marsu- 
pials which  are  not  of  nocturnal  habits. — Of 
the  30  species  described,  the  largest  and  the 
best  known  is  the  great  kangaroo  (maeropus 
giganteui,  Shaw),  discovered  in  1770  on  the 
coast  of  New  South  Wales  during  Cook's  fii-st 
voyage ;  an  adult  male  in  the  British  museum 
measures  6i  ft.  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail, 
the  latter  being  3i  ft.  additional,  the  head  8J 
in.  to  the  ears,  ears  about  5  in.,  length  of  fore- 
arm and  hand  (without  the  claws)  17  in.,  and 
of  tarsus  alone  16i  in. ;  the  female  is  Sbout 
one  third  smaller.  The  hair  is  moderately 
long  and  soft,  of  a  general  gray  brown  above 
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and  paler  below,  toes  and  end  of  tail  black. 
It  prefers  low  grassy  hills  and  plains  and  open 
districts,  where  it  browses  upon.'  the  herbage 
and  low  bushes,  retiring  from  the  heat  of  mid- 
day under  the  shelter  of  the  ferns  and  tall 
grasses.  At  the  least  alarm  it  mses  it^  " 
on  the  hind  legs  and  tail,  its  height  enabling 
to  command  a  rery  extensive  view ;  exceed 
ingly  timid,  with  acnte  senses  of  smell  and 
eight,  it  is  difficult  to  approach,  but  occasional- 
ly fails  a  yictim  to  the  spears  and  traps  of  the 
natives  who  hnnt  it  for  food ;  the  English  colo- 
nists parsue  it  so  successfully  with  hound  and 
gun  that  it  is  now  rarely  seen  except  in  the  in- 
terior. The  kangaroo  sometimes  turns  upon 
his  canine  enemies,  and  will  either  rip  tliem 
open  with  the  sharp  bind  feet,  or  clasping  one 
in  his  fore  paws  leap  to  some  water  hole  and 
drown  it;  the  unwary  human  hunter  may 
meet  a  similar  fate.  One  of  the  principal  uses 
of  the  peculiar  Australian  weapon,  the  boome- 


rang, which  may  bo  made  to  fall  in  advance  of 
or  behind  the  thrower,  is  to  destroy  the  timid 
and  wary  kangaroo.  Though  nearly  as  awk- 
ward as  a  bat  when  browsing,  it  is  a  most  fleet 
and  graceful  animal  when  m^ing  its  enormous 
bounds,  sometimes  clearing  a  rod  at  a  leap. 
The  fore  feet  are  prehensile,  and  are  used  in 
the  various  offices  connected  with  the  care  of 
the  young.  Kangaroos  are  not  generally  gre- 
garious. The  skin  is  valuable  for  leather, 
which  is  esteemed  for  shoes  and  gloves;  the 
flesh  is  also  considered  adelicacy.  Prof.  Owen 
has  ascertained  that  the  gestation  in  the  M.  gi- 
ganteua  is  29  days ;  the  young  when  first  born 
resemble,  according  to  observations  made  at 
the  London  zoQlogical  gardens  by  him,  earth 
worms  in  color  and  semi-transparency,  the 
body  being  beuf  upon  itself,  the  short  tail 
tucked  in  between  the  hind  legs,  and  these  last 
one  fhird  shorter  than  the  fore  legs ;  the  whole 
length,  when  stretched  out,  was  IJ  in.  As 
soon  as  horn,  the  young  are  placed  in  the 
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mother's  pouch,  which  is  held  open  by  her 
fore  paws  while  they  are  taken  up  by  her 
mouth.  There  is  no  vascular  connection  be- 
tween the  young  kangaroo  and  the  nipple; 
when  separated  by  force  the  milky  secretion  is 
seen  ooang  out ;  the  young  seem  unable  to  re- 
gain the  nipple,  which  is  sometimes  replaced 
in  &<!  mouth  by  the  mother;  the  teat  has  a 
circular  enlargement  at  tiie  tip,  which  makes 
it  easy  to  be  retained.  Though  the  young  can 
firmly  grasp  the  nipple  by  the  lips,  it  cannot 
draw  the  milk  without  the  aid  of  the  mother, 
which  by  the  action  of  a  muscle  in  the  mam- 
mary gland  can  inject  this  fluid  into  the  mouth 
of  the  suckling;  lest  tlie  act  of  injection,  when 
not  coinciding  with  that  of  suction,  should  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  fi»tns  from  suffocation, 
the  cartilages  of  the  laryns  are  bo  arranged 
that  the  opening  of  the  glottis  is  placed  at  the 
top  of  a  cone  which  projects,  as  in  whales, 
into  the  posterior  nostrils,  so  that  the  stream 
of  milk  passes  on  each  side  into  the  gullet 
without  the  possibility  of  entering  the  wind- 
pipe.— The  subgenus  lagorcheatea  (Gould)  in- 
cludes a  few  small  kangaroos  with  the  muffle 
clothed  with  velvet-like  hairs;  halmaturvn  (F. 
Uuv.)  comprises  those  in  which  the  muffle  is 
naked  in  front;  heteropus  (Jotnian)  contiuns 
the  rock  kangaroos,  with  compact  body,  hind 
feet  comparatively  short  and  rough  beneath, 
hairy  tail,  and  naked  mnffle.  In  ihe  tree  kan- 
garoos (dendrolagus,  Muller)  the  fore  legs  are 
almost  OS  long  and  strong  as  the  hind  legs, 
with  pointed  claws,  and  the  tail  ia  long,  bushy, 
and  cylindrical ;  they  ascend  trees  with  facili^. 
The  rat  kangaroos  constitute  tlie  genus  kypsi^ 
prymnut  (llliger),  called  also  potoroos ;  they 
are  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  with  upper  ca- 
nines, compact  body  less  elongated  anteriorly, 
and  with  the  toes  of  the  fore  feet  unevenly  de- 
veloped, the  three  central  ones  the  longest, 
with  solid  nails  compressed  and  hroadeat_^ 
above :  they  feed  on  roots  which  they  dig  up 
with  their  lore  paws. — Fossil  kangaroos  have 
been  found  in  the  limestone  caverns  and  allu- 
vial deposits  of  Australia,  of  which  the  M.  At' 
laSf  Titan,  and  Goliah  (all  of  Owen)  were  at 
least  one  third  larger  than  any  living  species. 
The  fossil  genera  diprotodon  and  nototheriitm 
of  Owen,  the  former  superior  and  the  latter 
equal  to  the  rhinoceros  in  bulk,  found  in  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  Australian  Condamine 
river,  are  considered  to  have  been  marsupials 
coming  near  the  kangaroos  and  the  wombats. 
KIMKAKEE,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Illinois,  bound- 
ed E.  by  Indiana,  and  drained  by  Kankakee 
and  Iroquois  rivers;  area,  about  690  so.  m.; 
pop.  in  1870,  24,853.  It  has  a  level  sur- 
face, and  consists  chiefly  of  prairie  with  some 
swamps.  Ooal  and  limestone  are  found.  The 
Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central,  the 
Ohiow),  Danville,  and  Vineennes,  the  Cincin- 
nati, La  Fayette,  and  Chicago,  and  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  railroads  pass  through  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  18Y0  were  103^46  bushels  of 
wheat,  637,399  of  Indian  corn,  773,408  of  oa!», 
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118,451  of  potatoes,  132,891  lbs.  of  flax,  36,760 
of  wool,  714,666  of  butter,  and  73,585  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  13,514  horses,  13,076  milch 
C0W3,  17,166  other  cattle,  4,397  sheep,  and 
16,158  swine;  11  maaufactories  of  carriages, 
1  of  cheese,  2  of  iron  eastings,  3  of  machinery, 
1  of  linseed  oil,  1  of  paper,  7  of  tin,  copper,  and 
sheet-iron  ware,  1  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds, 
1  of  woollen  goods,  and  5  flom-  mills.  Oapital, 
Eankakee  City. 

KMO;  ft  city  of  central  Africa,  capital  of 
a  province  of  the  same  name  in  Houssa,  situ- 
ated on  a  fertile  plain  in  lat.  12"  0'  19"  N.  and 
Ion.  8°  40' E.;  pop.  about  40,000,  nearly  half 
of  whom  are  slaves.  In  basy  limes  the  influx 
of  f 01  eigners  and  merchenta  sw  ells  the  popula 
tion  to  npn  ard  of  60  000  The  city  is  sar 
rounied  bj  a  well  bmlt  clay  iv^ll  00  ft  h  s^i 
having  14  gates  defended  by  11 
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and  making  a  circuit  of  more  tlian  15  miles; 
hut  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  space  en- 
closed by  the  walls  is  occupied  by  houses,  the 
remiunder  being  appropriated  to  gardens  and 
cultivated  fields.  It  has  large  markets  well 
supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
principal  artide  of  commerce  is  tlie  cotton 
cloth  woven  and  dyed  here  of  various  colors, 
and  which  is  exported  to  many  parts  of  central 
and  northern  Africa.  The  flue  cotf»n  fabrics 
in  such  estensive  demand  in  Timbnctoo,  and 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  produced 
there,  are  derived  chiefly  from  Eano.  Tan- 
ning and  the  manufaotare  of  leathern  jars  and 
sandals  are  dso  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  Among  other  aificles  of  exyoit  aie 
hides,  dj  ed  sheepskinSj  the  kola  nut,  ivory  d,o 
The  slave  trade  is  an  important  branch  of  na 
tne  commerce  and  about  5  000  slaves  are  an 


nually  exported,  besides  many  sold  for 
use.  The  principal  European  goods  imported 
are  printed  muslins  and  calicoes  from  Manches- 
ter, rilks,  beads,  sngai',  needles,  razors,  sword 
blades,  and  various  other  kinds  of  hardware. 
— The  province  of  Kano  comprises  a  large  and 
fertile  district,  with  a  population  of  Aore  than 
500,000,  of  whom  about  one  half  are  slaves. 

KlHSASj  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Dakota 
family,  who  have  given  tiieir  name  to  one  of 
the  states  of  the  Union.  They  ai'e  an  offshoot 
of  the  Osages,  and  resemble  them  in  per- 
son, oharacter,  customs,  and  language.  They 
were  first  heard  of  by  Marquette,  who  lays 
them  down  on  his  map  in  1673  as  on  the  Mis- 
souri, beyond  the  Missouris  and  Osages.  They 
soon  opened  friendly  intercouree  with  the 
French,  who  in  1700  prevented  the  Illinois  and 
their  allies  from  attacking  them.    They  were 


visited  in  July,  17S4,  by  De  Bourgmont,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Oomanches,  and  was 
well  treated  by  tlie  Kansas.  A  Jesuit  mission 
among  them  is  spoken  of  in  1738.  They  finally 
made  peace  with  the  Osages  in  1806.  After 
Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  gov- 
ernment made  a  treaty  of  peace  with,  the  Kan- 
sas, Oct.  28,  1815.  Tliey  were  at  this  time 
on  the  river  Kansas  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Saline, 
having  been  forced  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Missouri  by  the  Sioux.  They  nnmbered  about 
1,500  in  180  earthen  lodges.  They  had  been 
hostile,  but  were  then  friendly.  They  defend- 
ed themselves  bravely  against  the  Pawnees 
and  Ottoes,  but  in  1819,  at  the  instance  of  Ma- 
jor Long,  tiieir  chief  Herochshe  made  peace 
with  the  Ottoes  and  other  tribes.  Some  chiefs 
accompanied  Major  OTallen  to  Washington 
about  3820.     By  the  treaty  of  June  3,  1825, 
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Nampawarrah,  or  White  Plume,  and  other 
chiefs,  ceded  all  their  lands  in  Miasonri  aod 
some  west  of  that  stat«,  retaining  a  reserva^ 
tion  30  m.  wide  on  the  Kansas  river.  Thirty- 
six  sections  of  good  land  were  to  be  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  invested  as  a  school  fund. 
In  return  government  was  to  give  them  an 
annuity  of  $3,B00  for  20  years,  and  aid  them 
with  domeatio  animals  and  farming  imple- 
menlfl  to  adopt  an  agricultural  life.  They 
were  at  this  time  uneontaminated  with  the 
vices  of  the  whites,  hut  were  indolent  and 
averse  to  all  improvement.  The  huffalo  was 
their  great  dependence,  although  game  of  all 
kinds  was  be^nning  to  diminish  rapidly.  Their 
houses  were  conical,  40  ft.  in  cireumference 
and  10  ft.  high,  form.ed  of  poles,  covered  with 
bark,  and  then  with  sods  a  foot  thick.  The 
frame  was  supported  by  wooden  posts.  Their 
features  were  nearly  European;  they  shaved 
the  head,  escept  the  soalp  lock,  which  passed 
throogh  a  hone  ring,  and  was  adorned  with  a 
crest  of  deer's  hair.  They  had  discarded  buf- 
falo robes  for  blankets,  and  were  expert  with 
the  rific  The  Methodists  began  a  mission 
among  them  in  1835,  and  labored  many  years, 
but  failed  to  produce  any  impression,  or  to  make 
their  school  successful.  In  1338  the  Kansas 
had  divided  into  three  towns,  two  on  the  north 
bank  and  one  on  the  south.  They  could  not 
be  induced  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  being  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Pawnees,  and  in  their 
hunts  frequently  attacked  by  other  tribes,  they 
lost-  rapidly  in  numbers.  By  the  treaty  of 
January,  18i6,  they  coded  certain  lands  for 
$200,000,  B  per  cent  on  which  amount  was  to 
be  paid  annually,  and  a  reservation  of  20  ra. 
square  was  assigned  to  them  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Neosho,  8.  of  the  Shawnees  and  W.  of 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  In  1849  they  had  gath- 
ered.on  the  Neosho,  began  to  use  liquor  freely, 
and  to  plunder  the  trains  on  the  Santa  FS  road. 
As  KausHs  began  to  be  settled  their  reserva- 
tions were  invaded  by  whites.  In  1856  the 
half-breeds,  who  were  all  Catholics,  were  forced 
from  their  resenration  by  the  aquattei-s,  aided 
by  ofBcials.  Neither  the  Kansas  nor  the  half- 
breeds  took  any  part  in  the  Kansas  troubles. 
Railroad  companies,  by  a  treaty  of  1854,  ob- 
tained a  right  of  way  ■flirough  the  reservation. 
During  the  civil  war  80  or  90  entered  the 
United  States  army,  and  did  good  service.  In 
1882  stone  houses  were  erected,  a  school  was 
begun  by  the  society  of  Friends,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  a^am  to  induce  them  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil;  bnt  these  efforts  proved  inef- 
fectual. Peace  was  indeed  made  with  the 
Pawnees,  but  their  reservations  were  now  over- 
run, and  out  of  80,000  acres  they  had  only  225 
in  onltivalJoQ ;  the  Indians,  with  the  annual  ap- 
propriation of  f  10,000,  were  actually  starving. 
They  sought  to  move  to  Indian  territory.  A 
treaty  was  made  with  commissioners  at  Wash- 
ington in  1867,  and  another  in  March,  1869 ; 
bnt  by  tlie  act  of  May  8,  18'r2,  government 
directed  their  reservation  of  80,000  acres. 


their  trust  lands  of  137,000  acres,  to  be  sold, 
half  the  proceeds  to  be  invested  for  their  ben- 
efit, half  to  be  spent  in  providing  and  improv- 
ing new  homes  for  them  within  the  Osage 
reservation  in  Indian  tei'ritory.  Besides  the 
money  to  arise  from  this  source,  they  have  6 
per  cent,  on  $200,000  under  the  treaty  of  1846, 
and  the  interest  on  $27,485  stocks  held  for 
them  by  goverumait.  The  tribe  about  1850 
numbered  1,300 ;  in  1860,  803 ;  in  1872,  593. 

KiNSlS,  a  western  state  of  the  American 
Union,  the  21st  admitted,  lying  between  lat,  87° 
and  40°  N.,  and  Ion.  94"  40' and  102°  W.,  bound- 
ed N.  by  Nebraska,  E.  by  Missouri,  S.  by  Indian 
territory,  and  W.  by  Colorado.  A  portion  of 
the  boundary  on  the  northeast,  adjoining  Mis- 
souri, is  formed  by  the  Missouri  river.  The 
state  has  thegeneral  form  of  a  rectangle,  estend- 
ing  410  m.  K  and  W.  and  about  310  m.  N.  and 
S.,  and  containing  81,318  sq.  m.  It  is  divided 
into  104  counties,  of  which  31  in  1874  were 
unorganized,  as  follows :  Allen,  Anderson,  Ara- 
pahoe, Atehison,  Barbonr,  Barton,  Bourbon, 
Brown,  Buffalo,  Butler,  Ohase,  Cherokee,  Chey- 
enne. Clark,  Clay,  Cloud,  Coffey,  Comanche, 
Cowley,  Crawford,  Davis,  Decatur,  Dickinson, 
Doniphan,  Douglas,  Edwards,  Ellis,  Ellsworth, 
Foote,  Ford,  Frankhn,  Gore,  Graham,  Grant, 
Greeley,  Greenwood,  Hamilton,  Harper,  Har- 
vey, Hodgeman,  Howard,  Jackson,  Jefferson, 
Jewell,  Johnson,  Kansas,  Kearney,  Kingman, 
Kiowa,  Labette,  Lane,  Leavenworth,  Lincoln, 
Linn,  Lyon,  Marion,  Marshall,  McPherson, 
Meade,  Miami,  Mitchell,  Montgomery,  Morris, 
Neraaha,  Neosho,  Ness,  Norton,  Osage,  Os- 
borne, Ottawa,  Pawnee,  Phillips,  Pottawatta- 
mie, Pratt,  Rawlins,  Reno,  Republic,  Eiee, 
Riley,  Rooks,  Rush,  Russell,  Saline,  Scott,  Sedg- 
wick, Sequoyah,  Seward,  Shawnee,  Sheridan, 
Sherman,  Smith,  Stafford,  Stanton,  Stevens, 
Snmner,  Thomas,  Trego,  Wabaunsee,  Wallace, 
Washington,  Wichita,  Wilson,  Woodson,  Wyan-  - 
dotte.  The  cities  of  Kansas,  as  reported  by 
the  federal  census  of  1870,  were:  Atchison, 
which  had  7,054  inhabitants;  Baxter  Springs, 
1,284;  Erapoi-ia,  2,168;  Fort  Scott,  4,174;  Law- 
repce,  8,320;  Leavenworth,  17,873;  Ottawa, 
3,941 ;  Paola,  1,811 ;  Topeka,  the  capital,  5,790 ; 
and  Wyandotte,  2,940,  Kansas  had  8,601  in- 
habitants in  1855, 107,206  in  1860,  and  364,899 
in  1870,  Township  and  city  assessors  are  re- 
quired to  make  every  year  an  enumeration  of 
inhabitants.  According  to  the  state  census  of 
1873,  the^omber  of  inhabitants  in  the  organ- 
ized counties  was  605,063 ;  the  population  in 
the  unorganized  eonnties  was  estimated  at 
5,800,  making  the  total  population  of  the  state 
610,863,  a  gaip  of  246,464,  or  67-63  per  cent 
in  three  years.  Of  the  total  population  in 
1870,  202,324  were  males  and  163,175  females; 
316,007  were  native  and  48,392  foreign  born ; 
346,377  were  white,  17,108  colored,  and  914 
Indians.  Of  those  of  native  birth,  63,321  were 
born  in  the  sWte,  35,558  in  Illinois,  13,073  in 
Iowa,  16,918  in  Kentncty,  29,775  in  Missouri, 
18,557  in  New  York,  38,205  in  Ohio,  and  19,- 
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287  in  Pennsylvauia.  Of  the  foreigners,  5,324 
were  nntives  of  British  America,  6,161  of  Eng- 
land, 10,940  of  Ireland,  1,274  of  France,  12,- 
774  of  Germany,  4  «54  of  Sweden,  and  1,328 
of  Switzerland  The  denbity  of  pfipulation 
was  4  48  persons  to  a  square  mile      Iheiewere 
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average  of  5-13  persona  to  each.  In  the  8.  W. 
part  of  the  state  is  a  settlement  of  Mennonites. 
The  increase  of  popnlation  from  1880  to  1870 
was  239'9  per  cent,,  a  mnch  larger  gain  during 
that  period  than  is  shown  in  any  other  state ; 
the  relalivo  rank  rose  from  83  to  29.  The 
numher  of  male  dtizena  21  years  old  and  up- 
ward was  99,069.  There  were  in  the  state  108,- 
710  persons  from  B  to  18  years  of  age,  and  95,- 
002  males  from  18  to  46.  Tlie  total  namber 
attending  school  was  63,183;  16,369  persons 
10  years  of  age  and  over  were  nnable  to  read, 
and  24,550  conld  not  write.  Of  the  105,680 
male  adults  in  the  state,  8,894,  or  8'42  per  cent., 
were  illiterate ;  and  of  the  69,645  female  adults. 
9,195,  or  18-3  per  cent.,  were  illiterate.  The 
nninber  of  paupers  supported  during  the  year 
ending  June  1, 1870,  was  361,  at  a  cost  of  |46,- 
476.  Of  the  total  number  (336)  receiying  sup- 
port Jnne  1,  1870,  190  were  natives  and  146 
foreigners.  The  number  of  persons  convict- 
ed of  crime  during  the  year  was  151.  Of  the 
total  numher  (829)  in  prison  June  1,  1870,  2fi2 
were  of  native  and  67  of  foreign  birth.  The 
state  contained  128  blind,  121  deaf  and  dumb, 
131  insane,  and  109  idiotic.  Of  the  total  popu- 
lation 10  years  of  age  and  over  (258,051),  there 
were  engaged  in  all  occupations  123,852  per- 
sons; in  agriculture,  73,228,  including  21,714 
Xicultaral  laborers  and  50,820  fanners  and 
iters;  in  professional  and  personal  services, 
20,736,  of  whom  538  were  clergymen,  4^481 
domestic  servants,  72  journalists,  7,871  laborers 
not  specified,  682  lawyers,  906  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  6.012  teachers  not  specified ;  in 
trade  and  transportation,  11,762;  in  manufac- 
tures and  mechanical  and  mining  indnstrics, 
18,126,  including  4,138  blacksmiths,  625  boot 
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and  shoe  makers,  5,064  r.nrpentors,  and  1,466 
brick  and  stone  masons.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  returned  by  the  census  of  1870  was 
4,596;  there  were  413  deaths  from  consump- 
tion, or  one  death  from  that  disease  to  11  from 
alt  causes;  599  from  pneumonia,  864  from 
scarlet  fever,  340  from  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevers,  and  204  from  enteric  fever.  The 
Indians  remaining  in  Kansas,  not  enumeiiated 
in  the  census  of  1870,  are  the  Eickapoos,  290 
in  number,  on  a  reservation  of  19,200  acres  in 
the  N.  E,  part  of  the  state ;  the  prairie  band  of 
the  Pottawattamies,  about  400,  on  a  reserva- 
tion of  77,357  acres  14  m.  N.  of  Topeka;  and 
about  66  Cliippewasi  and  Munsees,  who  own 
),760  acres  of  land  about  35  m.  S.  of  Lawrence. 
—The  general  surface  of  Kansas  is  an  undu- 
ating  plateau,  which  gently  slopes  from  the 
ivestem  border,  where  the  altitude  above  tho 
iea  is  about  S,50O  ft.,  to  the  eastern  line,  which 
s  elevated  abont  7S0  ft.  above  the  sea  at  the 
■nouth  of  Kansas  river.  The  river  bottoms  arc 
generally  from  one  f onrth  of  a  mile  to  3  m, 
wide,  but  toward  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
on  the  Arkansas  and  Eepublican  rivers,  they 
ai'e  from  2  to  10  m.  wide.  Back  from  tho 
bottom  lands,  hlufis  rise  to  a  height  of  from 
60  to  300  ft.,  with  a  slope  of  20°  to  30°.  From 
the  snmmits  of  these  bluffs  may  be  seen  a  suc- 
cession of  rolls,  or  npland  prairies,  whose  tops 
are  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  apart, 
and  from  20  to  80  ft.  above  the  intervening 
valley.  The  general  inclination  of  the  ridges 
is  N.  and  8.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  state 
which  is  flat  or  monotonous.  The  surface 
of  eastern  Kmsas  is  chiefly  undulating,  and 
presents  a  succession  of  rich  prairies,  grass- 
covered  hills,  and  fertile  valleys,  with  an 
abundance  of  timber  on  the  streams.  The 
western  half  is  not  so  diversified  in  its  scenery, 
but  it  has  a  rolling  and  varied  surface,  with 
every  requisite  for  a  fine  gi-azing  country. 
Kansas  is  well  supplied  with  rivers.  On  the 
E.  border  of  the  state  the  navigable  Missouri 
presents  a  water  front  of  nearly  160  m.  The 
Kansas  is  fonmed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Re- 
publican and  8inoky  Hill  rivers  near  Junction 
City,  whence  it  flows  in  an  E.  course  about  150 
m.  to  the  Mis-^ouri  near  Kansas  City.  It  is  not 
navigable,  though  steamboats  have  ascended  to 
Junction  City  on  the  Smoky  Hill.  The  latter 
has  its  source  near  the  Bocky  mountains  in 
Colorado ;  it  receives  from  the  north  in  Kan- 
sas the  Sdine  river,  abont  200  m.  long,  and  the 
Solomon,  300  ra.  The  Eei)nblican  river  rises 
in  Colorado,  and  after  flowing  through  N".  W. 
Kansas  into  Nebraska,  enters  Kansas  again 
about  150  m.  W.  of  the  E.  border  of  the  state ; 
it  is  more  than  400  m.  long  from  its  sonrce. 
The  Kansas  receives  from  the  north  the  Big 
Bine  river,  which  rises  in  Nebraska  and  is 
abont  125  m.  long,  and  the  Ctrasshopper,  about 
75  m. ;  on  the  south,  it  receives  near  Lawrence 
the  Wakarusa,  which  is  netffly  50  m.  loi^. 
Abont  two  thirds  of  the  state  lies  8.  of  the 
Kansas  and  Smoky  Hill  rivers,  and  is  there- 
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fore  called  southern  Kaosas,  the  remainder 
being  kBown  as  northern  Kansas.  The  Osage 
river  rises  in  the  E,  part  of  the  sta,te,  and  after 
ft  S.  E.  course  of  about  135  m.  enters  Miasonri. 
The  most  important  rivers  having  a  southerly 
course  are  the  Neosho,  which  rises  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  state,  and  after  a  S.  E.  course 
of  about  300  m.,  during  which  it  receives 
the  Jjottouwood  and  other  streams,  enters  the 
Indian  territory  about  35  m.  W.  of  the  S.  E. 
comer  of  Kansas ;  the  Verdigris,  which  flows 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Neosho  into  the  Indi- 
an territory,  receiving  Fall  river  on  the  west; 
and  the  ArkanaaSj  which  has  its  sources-in 
ijie  Rocky  nionntains  in  Colorado.  This  river 
mns  through  nearly  tliree  fourths  of  the  length 
of  Kansas,  first  E.  and  then  S.  E.,  and  with 
its  tributaries  waters  two  thirds  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state.  Its  windings  in  Kansas 
have  been  estimated  at  500  m.  Its  tributaries 
on  tie  N.  or  E,  side  include  the  Walnut,  the 
IJttle  Arkansas,  and  Cow  creek.  In  the  S.  W. 
comer,  the  Cimarron  flows  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  state.  The  above  constitute 
only  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  Kan- 
sas; there  are  numerous  tributaries  of  these 
from  26  to  75  m.  long,  which  with  tlie  main 
streams  make  Kansas  one  of  the  best  watered 
of  tiie  western  states;  hut  none  of  them 
are  navigable. — No  thorough  geological  sur- 
vey of  Kansas  has  yet  been  nndert&en ;  but 
preliminary  examinations  have  been  made  by 
Professors  G.  C.  Swallow  and  B.  F.  Mudge. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  state  belongs  to  the 
carboniferous  system,  in  which  are  found  al) 
the  bituminous  coal  measures  of  the  state.  The 
greater  part  of  this  area  is  the  upper  carbon- 
iferous, the  lower  oarboniferous  only  coming 
to  the  surface  in  the  S.  E.  corner.  This  forma- 
tion is  composed  of  many  different  strata  of 
limestone,  sandstone,  coal,  marls,  shales,  flre 
day,  slate,  selenite,  ice.  Varying  in  thickness, 
and  occurring  irregularly.  The  carboniferous 
system  is  divided  by  Frof.  Swallow  into  the 
following  series:  upper  coal,  891  ft.,  thick; 
chocolate  limestone,  79 ;  cave  rock,  75 ;  Stan- 
ton Umestone,  74 ;  spring  rook,  80 ;  well  rock, 
238 ;  Marais  des  Cygnes  coal,  303 ;  Pawnee  lime- 
stone, lia ;  Fort  Scott  coal,  142 ;  Fort  Scott 
marble,  32;  lower  coal,  850;  lower  carbonifer- 
ous, 120;  total,  1,980  ft.  Some  of  these  series, 
however,  are  only  local.  Further  west  is  tlie  up- 
per and  lower  Permian  system,  having  a  depth 
of  about  700  ft.,  and  containing  numerons  strata 
of  magnesian  limestone  and  beds  of  gypsum. 
This  system  is  supposed  to  estend  across  the 
state  from  N.  to  8.  m  an  irr^ular  belt  about 
60  ra.  wide.  Adjoining  it  on  the  west  is  a 
tract  belonging  to  the  triassio  system,  the 
strata  of  which  have  a  thicknrasof  3S8  ft.,  and 
are  composed  of  limestone,  sandstone,  thin 
coal  veins,  gypsum,  selenite,  and  magnerfan 
marls  and  shales.  West  of  this  is  the  creta- 
ceous formation,  extending  to  the  foot  hills  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  It  crosses  the  state  in 
a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction  near  the  mouths 


of  the  Saline  and  Solomon  rivers,  thence 
covering  the  whole  western  portion  of  the 
state.  Prof.  Mudge  says:  "This  is  one  of 
the  richest  deposits  of  the  United  States  in 
its  fossils,  and  possesses  great  geological  in- 
terest. It  not  only  abounds  in 'well  preserv- 
ed fossils,  similar  to  those  of  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  Europe, 
but  contains  many  species  new  to  science. 
The  predominant  fossils  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  this  formation  are  dicotyledonous  leaves, 
of  which  about  50  species  have  been  found,  a 
dozen  of  which  are  new  to  science.  Among 
these  is  the  cinnamon,  now  growing  only  in 
torrid  climes.  More  westerly  are  quantities  o£ 
the  remains  of  sharks  and  other  fish,  equalling 
in  size  the  largest  now.  known;  also  saurians 
and  other  amphibians,  of  lai^  size  and  pecu- 
liar forms."  Fifteen  specimens  of  marine  shells, 
three  of  reptiles,  and  flve  of  flshes,  previously 
unknown,  were  obtained  here.  The  coal-bear- 
ing region  of  Kansas  occupies  the  entire  E, 
portion  of  the  state,  having  a  general  width 
from  E.  toW.  of  about  120  m.,  and  embracing 
an  area  of  about  17,000  sq.  m.  Throughout 
tiiis  region  Outcroppings  of  bituminous  coal 
appear.  Many  of  uie  veins  are  thin,  but 
some  of  them  are  T  ft.  thick  and  produce  a 
good  quality  of  bituminous  coal;  mining  is 
extensively  carried  on  at  several  points.  Coal 
is  also  found  in  the  W.  part  of  tlie  state,  hut 
of  inferior  quality.  In  this  region  salt  also 
exists  in  large  quantities  in  numerous  springs 
and  extensive  salt  mai'shes.  The  salt  district 
embraces  a  tract  about  80  by  85  m.,  cross- 
ing the  Republican,  Solomon,  and  Saline  val- 
leys. Salt  is  also  found  S.  of  the  Arkansas 
river.  On  the  W.  border  of  the  state  there  is 
an  extensive  deposit  of  crystallized  salt  in  beds 
from  6  to  28  in.  thiok.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  made  available  for  commercial  purposes, 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  access. 
Analyses  of  Kansas  salt  show  it  to  be  of  re- 
markable purity,  entirely  free  from  chloride 
of  calcium.  Iron  ores  have  been  found  in 
various  localities,  but  not  of  a  chai-acter  to 
be  profltably  worked.  Lead,  alum,  limestone 
suitable  for  hydraulic  cement,  petroleum,  de- 
posits of  paints  lime  excellent  building  stone, 
and  bnck  and  other  claj  "  are  found.— Perhaps 
no  other  western  state  has  so  pleasant  and 
beautiful  a  climate  as  that  of  Kansas,  or  so 
manv  bnght  sunny  days  The  winters  are 
milder  than  in  the  ■<aine  htitnde  fuitber  east, 
the  temperature  rarely  failing  below  zero. 
\ecording  to  observations  covering  flve  years 
made  by  Prof.  Snow,  Kansas  had  more  rain 
during  tiie  seven  months  from  March  1  to  Oct. 
1  than  any  other  of  10  northern  and  western 
states  with  which  comparison  was  made;  and 
less  during  the  winter  months  than  any  other 
except  one.  In  summer  the  temperature  ranges 
from  80°  to  100°,  but  the  air  is  dry  and  pure, 
while  the  nigh  ts  are  invariably  cool  and  refresh- 
ing. The  extraordinary  clearness  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  remarked  hj  all  strangers.    The  most 
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.disagreeable  featnre  of  the  climate  is  thoKevere 
winda  which  sweep  over  the  prdries  during 
the  winter  moatha  from  the  northwest;  dnring 
summer,  pleasant  8,  W.  breezes  prevm).  The 
mean  annual  temperature  for  five  years  was 
CS-S":  spring,  53-2°;  summer,  76'6° ;  aKtumn, 
SI'S";  winter,  SQ'!".  The  average  annual 
rwnfail  was 4409  in. :  spring,  10-82 ;  summer, 
18'6;  autnmn,  9'79;  winter,  5-42;  from  March 
1  to  Oct.  1,  S4-15.  The  climate  of  Kansas  is 
said  to  be  highly  favorable  to  consumptives 
and  those  suffering  with  asthmatic  or  bron- 
chial oomplMnts;  Qie  central  and  W,  portions 
are  singularly  free  from  the  diseases  which 
prevail  in  miasmatic  regions  and  mountain  dis- 
triote,  such  as  fever  and  ague,  and  rbenmatio 
and  acute  febrile  diseases. — The  soil  of  Kansas 
is  highly  favorable  to  agriculture.  On  the  bot- 
tom lands  it  is  from  3  to  10  ft.  deep,  and  on 
the  uplands  from  1  to  3  ft.  In  the  E.  half  of 
the  state  it  is  a  black  sandy  loam  intermixed 
with  vegetable  mould.  In  the  W.  paa't  the  soil 
is  light-colored,  and  is  deeper  than  that  of 
eastern  Kansas,  being  from  3  to  10  ft.,  but  it 
contains  less  vegetable  mould.  The  soil  of  the 
entire  state  is  rich  in  mineral  constituents ; 
this  feature,  together  with  an  unusually  good 
drainage,  gives  to  it  valuable  qualities  for  the 
growth  of  vegetation.     Reports  covering  nine 

Eears  show  that  the  average  production  of 
idian  com  per  acre  was  18  to  48'4  bushels, 
wheat  11-6  to  31-4,  rye  17  to  25'8,  oats  25  to 
43,  barley  23  to  88,  potatoes  85  to  149;  Fine 
grazing  and  good  hay  are  afforded  by  the 
prmrie  grasses  which  everywhere  abound, 
growing  from  1  to  6  ft.  high.  The  plains  in 
the  W.  part  of  the  state  are  covered  with  a 
small  grass,  which  has  a  short  curled  leaf  and 
spreads  on  the  ground  like  a  thick  mat.  It 
is  known  aa  biAalo  grass,  and  is  extremely 
sweet  and  nutritions.  Good  timber  is  well 
distributed  throughout  the  E.  part  of  the  state, 
being  generally  found  along  streams  and  adja- 
cent ravines.  The  abundance  of  coal  und  stone, 
however,  diminishes  the  need  of  wood  for  fuel 
or  building  purposes.  The  most  abundant 
kinds  of  trees  are  oak,  elm,  black  walnut, 
Cottonwood,  bos  elder,  honey  locust,  willow, 
hickory,  sycamore,  white  ash,  and  hackberry. 
The  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  prairie  dog, 
squirrel,  horned  frog,  prairie  hen,  grouse,  wild 
turkey,  wild  goose,  and  many  varieties  of 
amall  birds  are  found.  The  rearing  of  cattle 
is  a  prominent  industry,  and  the  W.  part  of 
the  state  presents  unusual  advantages  for  sheep 
raising.  —  According  to  the  census  of  1870, 
there  were  5,656,879  acres  of  land  in  farms, 
including  1,971,003  acres  of  improved  land, 
635,419  of  woodland,  and  3,050,457  of  other 
unimproved  land.  The  total  number  of  farms 
was  38,202 ;  there  were  5,478  containing  be- 
tween 10  and  30  acres,  13,744  between  20  and 
60,  8,733  between  60  and  100,  5,346  between 
100  and  500,  42  between  600  and  1,000,  and 
13  over  1,000,  The  cash  value  of  farms  was 
190,327,040;  of  farming  implements  and  ma- 
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chinery,  $4,053,319;  total  amount  of  wages 
paid  during  tie  year,  including  value  of  board, 
$2,519,453 ;  total  (estimated)  valOe  of  all  farm 
productions,  including  bettOTments  and  addi- 
tions to  stock,  137,630,651 ;  value  of  orchard 
products,  1158,046;  of  produce  of  market 
gardens,  $139,013;  of  forest  products,  |868,- 
947;  of  home  manufactures,  $156,910;  of 
animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter, 
$4,156,386;  of  all  live  stock,  $23,173,185. 
The  number  of  awes  under  cultivation  was 
returned  at  3,476,863  in  1873,  and  3,982,- 
599  in  1873 ;  the  value  of  farm  productions 
in  the  former  year  was  $35,265,109.  The 
chief  agricnltaral  productions  in  1870  and  18T3 
were  as  follows: 
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The  number  of  domestic  animals  on  farmi*  re 
pirtcd  by  the  ceusiia  of  1870  and  the  number 
and  value  of  all  in  the  state  as  leiortoi  by  the 
state  authorities  in  18Tt,  were 
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— Though  having  an  abundance  of  water  pow- 
er, Kansas  has  not  yet  attained  a  high  rank  in 
manufacturing  industry,  the  people  being  de- 
voted chiefly  to  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and 
fruit  growing.  According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  the  total  number  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments was  1,477,  having  364  steam  en- 
gines of  6,860  horse  power,  and  63  water 
wheels  of  1,789  horse  power,  and  employing 
6,844  hands,  of  whom  6,599  were  adult  males, 
118  adult  females,  and  137  youth.  The  capital 
invested  amounted  to  $4,319,060;  wages  paid 
during  the  year,  $2,377,511;   value  of  mate- 
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rials,  $S,113,163;  of  prodnots,  $11,776,833. 
The  chief  industries  were:  195  carpentering 
and  building  establishments,  capital  $1 40,678, 
products  |1, 726,433;  106  flouring  and  grist 
mills,  capital  $1,056,800,  products  $2,938,215 ; 
123  foundories,  capital  $135,980,  products 
$826,420;  195  lumber  mills,  capital  $642,955, 
products  $1,730,381 ;  76  saddlery  and  harness 
establishments,  capital  $217,305,  products 
$425,938;  6  woollen  mills,  capital  $92,000, 
products  $141,700.  Assessors  are  required  to 
collect  every  year  statistics  of  agriculture,  man- 
ufactures, minerals,  &c.,  and  the  state  board  of 


agriculture  to  publish  annually  a  detailed  state- 
mout  of  the  various  industries.  Transporta- 
tion facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Missouri  river 
and  tbe  nomerous  railroads.  In  18S6  there 
were  but  40  m.  of  railroad  in  Kansas.  In  1873 
the  entire  mileage  had  increased  to  2,131,  and 
was  being  rapidly  extended.  The  railroad  as- 
sessors in  the  latter  year  returned  2,062  ra., 
assessed  at  $11,704,154.  The  railroads  lying 
wholly  or  partly  within  the  state  in  1873,  to- 
gether with  their  termini  and  their  assessed 
value  in  Kansas,  are  represented  in  the  follow- 
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In  1873  there  wore  in  the  Btat«  26  national 
banks,  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $1,975,000, 
and  an  outstanding  circulation  of  $1,537,496. 
The  entire  bank  circulation  was  $1,825,496, 
being  $5 '01  per  capita;  ratio  of  circulation  to 
wealth,  ote  per  cent. ;  ratio  of  droulation  to 
bank  capital,  77-8  per  cent.  In  1874  there 
were  34  Are  and  marine  and  20  life  insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  the  state. — The 
executive  department  of  the  governmeut  con- 
sists of  a  governor,  whose  annual  salary  is 
$8,000 ;  lieutenant  governor ;  secretary  of 
state,  $2,000 ;  auditor,  $2,000 ;  treasurer,  $2,- 
000;  attorney  general,  $1,500;  and  superin- 
tendent of  public  instrnction,  $3,000,  All  of 
these  are  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  The  legislature  at  present  (1874) 
comprises  33  senators,  who  arc  elected  for 
two  years,  and  105  representatives,  elected 
for  one  year.  Their  compensation  is  fixed 
by  the  constitution  at  $3  a  day  for  actual  ser- 
vice, and  15  cents  a  mile  for  travel  to  and 
from  the  capital ;  the  entire  per  diem  compen- 
sation for  each  member  being  limited  to  $150 
for  a  regular  and  $90  for  a  special  session.  The 
sessions  are  annual,  be^nnmg  on  the  second 

•  Leaaed  by  the  AUantlc  and  Pacific  rtilroad  componj. 


Tuesday  of  January.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  all 
the  members  elected  in  each  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature is  required  to  pass  a  measure  over  the 
governor's  veto.  The  judicial  power  is  vested 
in  a  supreme  court,  consisting  of  a  chief  jus- ' 
tice  aqd  two  associate  justices,  elected  by  the 
people  for  a  term  of  six  years;  15  district 
courts,  of  one  judge  each,  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  district  for  four  years ;  a  probate  court 
in  each  county  consisting  of  one  judge  elected 
for  two  years ;  and  justices  of  the  peace  elect- 
ed in  each  township  for  two  years.  General 
elections  are  held  annually  on  the  Tuesday  suc- 
ceeding the  first  Monday  in  November,  The 
right  of  suffrage  is  limited  by  the  constitution 
to  white  males  21  years  old  and  over,  who  are 
either  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  have 
declared  their  intention  to  become  such,  and 
who  have  resided  in  Kansas  six  months  nest 
preceding  the  election  and  in  the  township  or 
ward  in  which  the  vote  is  oflEered  at  least  SO 
days.  Persons  who  have  engaged  in  a  dnel 
are  made  ineligible  to  any  office  of  trust  or 
profit.  The  property  owned  by  a  married 
woman  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  any  which 
may  come  to  her  afterward  except  from  her 
husband,  remains  her  separate  property,  not 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  her  husband,  or  liable 
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for  his  debts.  She  may  convey  lier  property, 
or  make  contracta  conceming  it.  Site  may  sue 
and  be  sued,  in  tlie  same  mamier  as  an  unmar- 
ried woman,  and  may  carry  on  any  trade  or 
budaesa  and  have  full  control  over  her  earn- 
ings. Neither  husband  nor  wife  may  bequeath 
more  than  one  half  of  his  or  her  estate  away 
from  the  other  without  written  consent.  Di- 
TOroea  may  bo  granted  by  the  district  court, 
among  other  causes,  for  abandonment  for  one 
year,  adultery,  impotency,  extreme  cruelty, 
drunlienness,  gross  neglect  of  duty,  and  im- 
priaonment  in  the  penitentiary  anbaequent  to 
marriage.  The  pldntiS  mnst  have  resided  a 
year  in  the  state.  In  actions  for  libei,  the 
tmth  published  with  good  motives  and  for 
instifiable  ends  may  constitute  a  good  defence. 
The  legal  rate  of  intereat  ia  Hmited  to  12  per 
cent.  Kanaaa  is  represented  in  congress  by 
two  senators  and  three  representatives,  and  has 
therefore  five  votes  in  the  electoral  college. 
The  total  state  debt,  Jan.  1,  18T4,  was  $701,- 
650;  bonded  school  debt  of  counties,  $1,938,- 
C85;  municipal  debt,  $10,899,445;  a^regat«, 
$18,529,580.  The  income  and  disbursements 
of  the  various  funds  were  as  follows ; 
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The  valae  of  taxable  property,  as  fixed  by  the 
state  board,  and  the  amount  and  rote  of  taxa- 
tion since  KansM  became  a  state,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 
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The  state  government  is  supported  chiefly  by  a 
tax  directly  upon  the  people  the  assessment 
bemg  made  upon  a  c^  vilnation  of  all  the 
real  and  personal  estate  moludmg  the  proper- 
ty of  railroad  companies  and  other  corpora- 
tions The  asvlnms  for  tl  e  insane,  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind  are  each  controlled  by  a 
board  of  Sis  tmitees  ajpnintel  by  the  gover- 
nor and  senate     The  asylum  for  Ihe  insane  at 
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Osawatomie  ia  greatly  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  state.  The  number  of  patients  at  the 
close  of  1973  was  121 ;  the  current  expenses 
for  the  year  amoonted  to  $28,231.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  aaylnm  in  1863,  378  per- 
sons have  been  admitted,  of  whom  161  have 
been  discharged  recovered,  38  improved,  26 
stationary,  and  19  died.  The  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  Olathe,  organized  by  the 
legislature  in  1866,  ia  intended  to  afEord  in- 
struction, without  charge  for  board  or  tuition, 
to  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  state  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  31  years  The  course  of 
instruction  covers  six  j  ears,  but  m  ly  be  ex 
tended  in  certain  cases  students  are  also  re 
quired  to  devote  time  to  mduatnal  pursuits 
with  a  view  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  liveli 
hood  after  leaving  the  institution  By  thio 
means  a  considerable  income  is  created  for  thp 
asylum.  In  1878  there  ■aere  5  instructors  and 
77  pupils,  of  whom  63  were  in  attendance  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  amount  appropria- 
ted by  the  legislature  was  $86,604,  inoludrng 
$20,000  for  additional  buildings.  The  institu- 
tion for  the  biiad,  founded  in  1867,  is  at  Wy- 
andotte. It  comprises  educational  and  indus- 
trial departments,  and  in  1873  had  4  instruc- 
tors and  33  papils.  The  cost  of  the  institution 
in  that  year  was  $11,590.  The  state  peniten- 
tiary at  Leavenworth  at  the  end  of  1873  had 
840  convicts,  of  whom  19  had  been  sentenced 
by  the  United  States  and  49  by  military  courts ; 
25  had  been  convicted  of  murder,  11  of  man- 
Slaughter,  10  of  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  173 
of  larceny,  32  of  burglary,  IS  of  robbery,  and 
IB  of  rape.  The  disbursements  for  1873  were 
$126,267;  the  resources  amounted  to  $139,- 
607,  including  $70,000  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  and  $64,282  received  from  pi'ison- 
ers'  labor,  boarding  United  States  prisoners, 
&c.  Some  of  the  convicts  are  employed  in 
various  industrial  pursuits  within  the  prison, 
while  others  are  employed  under  contract  out- 
side. Convicts  may  receive  a  percentage  of 
their  earnings.  In  1873,  for  want  of  a  state 
reform  school,  75  boys  from  15  to  20  years  of 
age  were  confined  in  the  penitentiary. — The 
constitution  requires  the  legislature  to  "  en- 
courage the  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral, 
scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement,  by 
establishing  a,  uniform  system  of  common 
schools,  and  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  embra- 
cing normal,  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  uni- 
versity departments."  The  proceeds  of  ail 
lands  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  state 
for  schools,  and  of  the  600,000  acres  granted 
to  each  of  the  new  states  by  congress  in  1341, 
aU  estates  of  persons  dying  without  heir  or 
will.  Mid  such  percentage  as  may  be  granted 
by  congress  on  uie  sale  of  lands  in  this  state, 
are  made  a  perpetual  school  fund.  The  in- 
come of  the  stat«  school  funds  is  required  to 
be  disbursed  annually  among  the  school  dis- 
tricts ;  but  no  district  is  entitled  to  receive  any 
portion  of  such  funds  iu  which  a  common 
school  has  not  been  maintained  at  least  three 
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months  in  each  year.  General  educational  in- 
terests are  under  the  supervision  of  a  state  sa- 
perintendont  of  public  instruction,  and  there  is 
B.  superintendent  iu  each  county.  The  board 
of  education  consists  of  the  state  superinten- 
dent, the  ehancelior  of  the  state  university, 
the  presidest  of  the  state  agricultural  college, 
and  the  principals  of  the  state  normal  schools 
at  Emporia  and  Leavenworth.  A  prominent 
duty  of  the  board  is  to  issue  diplomas  to  such 
teachers  as  pass  the  esamination.  The  state 
institutions  of  learning  are  governed  by  a  board 
of  seven  regents,  of  whom  one  ia  an  ex  offieio 
member  and  six  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  senate.  According  to  the  census  of  1870, 
the  whole  number  of  schools  was  1,689,  having 
1,955  teachers,  of  whom  872  were  males  and 
1,083  femtJea,  and  attended  by  59,882  pupils. 
Of  these,  1,663  were  public  schools,  with 
1,884  teachers  and  58,030  pupils;  5  were  col- 
leges, with  27  teachers  and  489  students;  6 
were  academies,  with  86  teachers  and  415 
pupils;  and  4  were  private  schools,  with  4 
teachers  and  115  students.  The  total  income 
of  all  the  educational  institutions  was  $787,- 
226,  of  which  $19,604  was  from  endowment, 
$678,185  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and 
$89,437  from  tuition  and  other  sources.  In 
1873  there  had  been  organized  4,004  school 
districts,  in  which,  there  were  3,138  school 
houses.  The  entire  school  poptdation  of  the 
state  (between  5  and  21  years  of  age)  num- 
bered 184,957,  of  whom  121,690  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  the  average  daily  att«n- 
dance  being  71,062.  There  were  1,880  male 
teachers,  receiving  an  average  monthly  salary 
of  $38  43,  and  2,143  female  teachers,  whose 
average  monthly  salary  waa  $30  6i.  The  per- 
manent school  fund  was  $1,018,982,  including 
$1,008,682  mterest-b earing  securities.  The  in- 
come from  various  sources  for  public  schools 
amounted  to  $1,667,818,  including  $931,958 
from  district  tax  and  $331,917  received  from 
state  fund.  The  total  expenditures  for  schools 
were  $1,488,676,  including  $716,066  for  teach- 
ers, $51,504  for  rent  and  repair  of  buildings, 
$160,723  for  furniture,  apparatus,  ifeo:,  $515,- 
071  for  buildings  mid  sites,  and  $79,812  for 
miscellaneous  items.  The  total  value  of  school 
houses  was  $3,408,956 ;  of  apparatus,  $83, 
Kansas  has  four  etat«  normal  schools  for  the 
free  training  of  public  school  teachers :  one  at 
Emporia,  organized  in  1865;  one  at  Leaven- 
worth, in  1870;  one  at  Quindaro,  in  1871; 
and  one  at  Concordia,  iu  1874.  The  first 
named  has  a  normal  department,  which  affords 
a  two  years'  and  a  four  years'  course  of  study, 
and  a  model  department.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  1873  was  218,  the  disbursements  $17,- 
839.  The  school  at  Leavenworth  comprises  a 
normal  department,  which  affords  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  subjects  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state,  and  a  model  school  in 
which  the  art  of  teaciiing  may  be  practised. 
This  model  school  comprises  13  grades  or  de- 
partments, in  which  in  1873  there  were  1,100 


pupils  receiving  instruction  from  15  teachers. 
In  the  normal  department  there  were  7  teach- 
ers and  63  students.  The  Quindaro  normal 
school  is  for  colored  persons,  and  was  attended 
1873  by  82  pupils.  The  state  university  is 
at  Lawrence.  The  plan  of  the  institution, 
comprises  HI  departments:  1,  science,  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts;  2,  law;  3,  medicine;  4, 
theory  and  practice  of  elementary  instruction ; 
5,  agriculture ;  6,  normal  department  In . 
1874  only  one  of  these  departments  had  been  " 
organized ;  this  comprised  a  classical  course,  a 
scientific  course,  and  a  course  in  civil  and  to- 
pographical engineering.  There  were  then  12 
instructors  and  272  pupils,  of  whom  73  were 
in  the  collegiate  and  199  in  the  preparatory 
department.  No  charge  is  made  for  tuition. 
The  university  already  has  valuable  collec- 
tions in  naturd  history,  and  a  considerable  li- 
brary. The  magnificent  building  of  the  insti- 
tution, 246  ft.  long,  98  ft.  wide  in  the  centre 
'  "~  ■  the  wings,  contains  64  rooms,  inelu- 
Qmense  hall,  to  be  devoted  to  purpo- 
ses of  instruction.  The  state  agricultural  col- 
lege at  Manhattan  has  received  the  national 
grant  of  lands  made  for  the  establishment  of 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
The  aim  of  Hie  institution  is  to  afford  an  in- 
dustrial rather  than  a  professional  education. 
Four  general  courses  of  insti'uction  are  pro- 
vided :  the  farmer's,  the  mechanic's,  the  com- 
mercial, and  the  woman's.  The  farm  contains 
200  acres  of  prairie  upland,  so  arranged  as  to 
afford  the  best  facilities  for  teaching  the  appli- 
cations of  science  to  agriculture  and  making 
practical  experiments.  The  nursery  of  67 
acres  contains  the  lai^st  and  most  valuable 
assortment  of  frait  and  forest  trees  west  of  the 
Miadasippi  river.  The  mechanical  department 
embraces  carpenter,  wagon,  blacksmith,  pdnt, 
and  harness  shops.  Women  are  taught  sew- 
ing, printing,  telegraphy,  photi^raphy,  atfd 
other  branches.  Tuition  in  all  departments  is 
free.  The  principal  colleges  are  St.  Benedict's 
(Roman  Catholic),  at  Atchison,  founded  in 
■"■">,  which  in  1873  had  7  instructors  and  84 
Is;  Washburn  college  (Congregational),  at 
jpeka,  founded  in  1865,  having  5  instructors 
and  93  students ;  Highland  university  (Presby- 
terian), with  4  instruotors  and  137  students ; 
Baker  university  (Methodist  Episcopal),  at 
Baldwin  City,  with  8  instmctors  and  65  stu- 
dents; college  of  the  sisters  of  Bethany  (Epis- 
copal), at  Topeka,  with  10  instructors  and  83 
Supils;  and  Ottawa  nniversity  (Baptist),  at 
ttawa.  The  Kansas  academy  of  science  was 
oi^anized  in  1808  as  a  society  of  natural  his- 
tory, but  was  enlarged  in  its  scope  in  1871,  and 
incorporated  by  the  legislature  the  following 
year.  Iu  its  present  form  it  comprehends  ob- 
servers and  investigators  in  every  line  of  scien- 
tific inquiry,  and  aims  to  inorease  and  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  science  particularly  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Kansas.  The  society  has  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  state  in 
geology,  botany,  ornithology,  ichthyology,  en- 
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tomology,  and  meteorology,  and  designs  in 
time  to  make  a  complete  scientific  snTvey  of 
the  state. — According  to  the  census  of  1870, 
there  were  in  the  state  574  libraries,  having 
218,676  volumes ;  864,  with  1M,251  volumes, 
were  private,  and  190,  with  92,425,  were  other 
than  private,  including  4  circulating  libraries 
with  6,550  volumes.  The  state  library  in  1874 
contained  about  10,000  volumes.  The  number 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  18Y0  was  87, 
with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  96,803;  copies 
annually  issued,  9,518,176;  13  were  dwly,  cir- 
culation 17,570;  itri-weekly,  circulation  1,840; 
78  weekly,  circulation  71,398 ;  and  3  month- 
ly, circulation  6,000.  The  number  of  religious 
organizations  of  all  denominations  was  530, 
having  301  edifices,  with  102,135  sittings,  and 
property  valued  at  $1,722,700.  The  denomi- 
nations were  represented  aa  follows : 
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— Kansas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States 
1803  as  part  of  the  territory  bought  from 
France  imder  the  general  designation  of  Loui- 
siana. By.  the  Missouri  compromise  bill  of 
1820  it  was  provided  "that  in  all  the  territory 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  under 
tlie  name  of  Louisiana  which  lies  N.  of  lat.  36' 
80'  H".,  excepting  only  such  part  thereof  as  i( 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  state  [His 
sonri]  contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and 
tnvolnntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  tht 
punishment  of  crime  whereof  the  party  shall 
nave  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be  and  is  here- 
by for  ever  prohibited."  By  an  act  of  con- 
gress passed  in  May,  1854,  the  territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  were  organized,  and  in 
section  14  of  this  act  it  was  declared  that  the 
constdtution  and  all  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  should  be  in  force  in  these  territories 
except  the  Missouri  compromise  act  of  18i 
"which  ...  is  hereby  declared  inoperati 
and  void."  The  question  of  slavery  was  thus 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory.  This  formed  the  leading  topic  of 
discussion  in  congress,  and  caused  a  great  agi- 
tation throughont  the  conntry.  About  a  month 
previously  tSe  le^slature  of  Massachusetts  had 
incorporated  the  Massachusetts  emigrant  dd 
company,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
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grants  to  settle  in  the  ni  ,    -  .,       „ 

them  useful  information,  procuring  them  cheap 
passage  over  railroads,  and  establishing  mills 
and  other  conveniences  at  central  points  in  the 
settlements.  In  July  the  legislature  of 
Connecticut  granted  a  charter  to  a  similar 
company.  A  large  immigration  into  Kansas 
from  the  northwestern  states  had  already  taken 
place,  and  emigrants  in  oonsideraBie  numbers 
from  the  free  states  and  a  few  from  the  slave 
states  now  avwled  tliemselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  cheap  transportation  offered  by 
these  companies  to  setUe  in  Kansas.  A  party 
of  30  men  led  by  Mr.  Branscomb  founded  the 
town  of  Lawrence,  and  were  soon  after  joined 
by  60  or  70  more  led  by  Mr.  Charles  Eobinaon 
and  S.  0.  Pomeroy.  Settlers  from  Missouri 
were  at  the  same  time  passing  into  Kansas,  in 
many  cases  taking  their  slaves  with  them.  On 
July  29, 1854,  a  public  meetii^,  called  by  the 
"Platte  County  Defensive  Assowation,"  was 
held  at  Weston,  Mo.,  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  and  published  declaring  that  the  asso- 
ciation would  hold  itself  in  readiness,  when- 
ever called  upon  by  any  of  the  dtizens  of  Kan- 
sas, "to  assist  in  removing  any  and  all  emi- 
grants who  go  there  under  tie  anspicea  of 
northern  emigrant  aid  societies."  On  Aug.  13 
another  meeting  was  held  at  Weston,  at  which 
resolutions  were  adopted,  declaring  in  favor  of 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  Kansas.  It  also 
appears  from  a  congressional  investigation  or- 
dered in.  1856,  that  before  any  elections  were 
held  in  the  territory  a  secret  society  was 
formed  in  Missouri  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing slavery  into  Kansas  and  other  territories. 
This  was  to  be  done  by  sending  voters  into  the 
territory.  Andrew  H.  Eeedor  of  Pennsylvania 
had  been  appointed  governor  by  President 
Pierce,  and  arrived  in  Kansas  Oct.  6.  An  elec- 
tion for  a  territorial  delegate  to  congress  was 
held  Nov.  39.  Thepolls  were  taken  possession 
of  by  armed  bands  from  Missouri,  and  out  of 
2,843  votes  cast  it  was  subsequently  estimated 
by  a  congressional  investigating  committee  that 
1,729  wereillegal.  On  March  30, 1856,  another 
election  for  membera  of  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture was  held,  and  the  polls  were  again  taken 
possession  of  by  large  bodies  of  armed  men 
from  Missouri,  who,  after  electing  pro-slavery 
ddegates  from  every  district,  returned  to  their 
own  homes  in  the  adjacent  state.  From  the 
investigation  by  tJie  congressiond  committee 
it  appeared  that  out  of  6,218  votes  cast  at  this 
election,  only  1,410  were  legal,  of  which  791 
were  given  for  the  free-state  or  anti-slavery 
candidates.  From  six  of  the  districts,  evi- 
dence of  the  illegal  nature  of  the  proceedings 
having  been  laid  before  Gov.  Eeeder,  he  set 
aside  the  returns  and  ordered  new  elections  in 
those  districts,  which  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  free-state  delegates,  except  at  Leavenworth, 
where  the  polls  were  again  seized  by  Misson- 
rians.  Gov.  Eeeder  soon  after  visited  Wash- 
ington to  confer  with  the  federal  authorities, 
and  after  Lis  return  his  removal  from  the  office 
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of  governor  was  announced,  July  26,  for  the 
alleged  reason  of  irregular  proceedings  in  the 
purchase  of  Indian  lands.  The  territorial  1^3- 
latnre  assembled  at  Pawnee,  July  8,  but  two 
days  afterward  adjourned  to  Shawnee  mission, 
near  the  Missouri  line,  wLere  they  reassembled 
July  le,  and  remained  in  session  till  Aug.  80, 
One  of  tiheir  first  acts  was  to  expel  the  fr&e- 
Etate  men  "chosen  at  the  second  elections  or- 
dered by  Gov.  Reader,  and  to  give  their  seats 
to  the  pro-slavery  men  originally  returned. 
They  also  passed  an  act  maldi^  it  a  capital  of- 
fence to  assist  slaves  in  escaping  either  into 
the  territory  or  out  of  it ;  and  felony,  punish- 
able with  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  from 
two  to  five  years,  to  conceal  or  aid  escaping 
slaves,  to  circulate  anti-slavery  publications,  or 
to  deny  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  terri- 
tory; also  an  act  requiring  all  voters  to  swear 
to  sustiun  the  furtive  slave  law ;  and  they  also 
adopted  in  a  body  the  laws  of  Missouri,  and 
passed  an  act  m^ng  Lecomptos  the  capital 
of  the  territory.  Wilson  Shannon  of  Ohio 
was  appointed  governor  in  place  of  Mr.  Eeeder, 
and  assumed  office  Sept.  1.  '  A  few  days  later 
a  convention  of  the  free-state  party  was  held 
at  Big  Springs,  and,  after  protestiag  against 
the  acts  of  the  lepslature,  nominated  ex-Gov- 
ernor Eeeder  as  delegate  to  congress,  and  ap- 
pointed Oct.  9  as  the  time  for  holding  the  elec- 
tion, when  Gov.  Reeder  received  about  2,400 
votes.  Delegates  were  subsequently  chosen 
to  a  coDStitntional  convention,  which  assem- 
bled at  Topeka  Oct  23,  and  sat  till  Nov.  12, 
when  they  promu^ated  a  constitution  for  the 
state  of  Kansas  in  which  slavery  was  pro- 
hibited. The  contest  between  the  free-state 
and  pro-slavery  parties  now  grew  to  such  a 
pitch  of  violence  that  several  men  wore  killed 
on  each  sidCj  and  the  people  of  Lawrence  be- 
gan to  arm  for  self-defence.  The  governor 
called  out  the  militia.  A  large  number  of  Mis- 
sourians  enrolled  themselves  as  Kansas  militia, 
and  Lawrence  for  some  days  was  in  a  state  of 
siege;  but  the  difficnltj  was  temporarily  ad- 
justed by  negotiation,  and  the  Missouriana  re- 
tired to  their  own  state.  On  Deo,  15  the  peo- 
ple voted  npon  the  question  ot  accepting  the 
Topeka  constitution,  and  the  pro-slavery  men 
abstaining  from  participation,  it  was  accepted 
with  only  45  votes  against  it,  exclusive  of 
Leavenworth,  where  the  polling  was  prevented 
by  an  inroad  from  Missouri.  On  Jan.  15, 18S6, 
an  election  was  held  for  state  officers  and  a 
lepslature  under  the  Topeka  constitution,  and 
Charles  Robinson  was  chosen  governor.  The 
le^slatnre  met  at  Topeka  March  4,  and,  after 
organizing  and  inaugurating  the  governor  and 
other  officers,  adjourned  to  July  4.  Early  in 
April  a  considerable  body  of  armed  men  from 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  other  southern  states, 
led  by  Major  Buford,  arrived  in  Kansas.  On 
the  17th  of  the  same  month  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  house  of  representa- 
tives, appointed  about  a  month  before,  and 
charged  to  investigate  the  troubles  in  the  ter- 


ritory of  Kansas,  arrived  at  Lawrence.  The 
result  of  their  investigations  was  a  report  by 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  Messrs.  How- 
ard of  Michigan  and  Sherntau  of  Ohio,  in 
which  they  said:  "Every  election  has  been 
controlled,  not  by  the  actual  settlers,  but  by 
citizens  of  Missouri;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
every  officer  in  the  territory  from  constable  to 
legidators,  except  those  appointed  by  the  pres- 
ident, owe  their  positions  to  non-resident  vo- 
ters. None  have  been  elected  by  the  settlers, 
and  your  committee  have  been  unable  to  find 
that  any  political  power  whatever,  however 
unimportant,  has  been  exercised  by  the  people 
of  the  territory."  Mr.  Oliver  of  Missouri,  the 
third  member  of  the  committee,  made  a  mi- 
nority report,  in  which  he  said  that  there  was 
no  evidence  that  any  violence  was  resorted  to, 
or  force  employed,  by  which  men  were  pre- 
vented from  voting.  On  May  6  the  grand  jury 
of  Douglas  county  found  indictments  against 
Reeder,  Robinson,  Lane,  and  other  free-state 
leaders,  for  high  treason,  on  the  gronnd  of  their 
participation  in  the  organization  of  a  state 
government  under  the  Topeka  constitution. 
Eeeder  and  Lane  escaped  from  the  terri- 
tory, bnt  Robinson  was  arrested  and  kept 
in  prison  for  four  months.  The  United  States 
marshal  took  Boford's  men  into  pay,  and 
armed  them  with  government  muskets.  Law- 
rence was  again  beaeged  by  a  large  force, 
and  on  May  21,  imder  a  promise  of  safety 
to  persons  and  protection  to  property,  the 
inhabitants  gave  np  their  arms  b)  tlie  ^eriff. 
The  invaders  immediately  entered  the  town, 
blew  np  and  burned  the  hotel,  burned  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's house,  destroyed  two  printing  presses, 
and  plundered  several  stores  and  houses,  A 
state  of  civil  war  now  spread  through  tlie  ter- 
ritory, the  free-state  party  being  furnished  with 
contributions  of  arms  and  money  from  non- 
slaveholding  states.  On  May  26  a  fight,  in 
which  five  men  were  killed,  occurred  at  Pot- 
tawattamie, where  John  Brown  with  a  band 
of  free-state  men  was  encamped ;  and  on  Jane 
2  there  was  another  at  Black  Jack,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  Oapt.  Pate  togeth- 
er with  30  of  his  men.  Similar  affairs,  at- 
tended with  loss  of  life,  continued  to  occur 
for  three  or  four  months.  Parties  of  emi- 
grants from  the  free  .  states  on  their  way 
through  Missouri  were  in  many  cases  stopped 
and  turned  back.  The  free-state  legislature 
met  at  the  appointed  time  (July  4)  at  Topeka, 
and  was  forcibly  dispersed  by  United  States 
ti'oops  nnder  Ool.  Sumner.  On  Aug,  14  the 
free-state  men  assailed  and  took  a  fortified  post 
near  Lecompton,  occupied  by  Col.  Titus  with 
a  party  of  pro-slavery  men,  and  captured  'Btus 
and  20  other  prisoners.  On  Aug,  17  a  trea- 
ty was  agreed  to  between  Gov.  Shannon  and 
the  free-state  men,  by  which  Shannon  restored 
the  cannon  taken  at  Lawrence,  and  received 
in  exchange  Titus  and  the  other  prisoners,  A 
few  days  later  Shannon  received  notice  of  his 
removal  from  office,  John  W.  Geary  of  Penn- 
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sylvsnia  being  appointed  in  hia  stead.  Mr. 
Woodson,  the  secretary  of  tie  territory,  and 
acting  governor  before  Geary's  arrival,  on  Aug, 
20  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  terri- 
tory to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  He  collect- 
ed a  eoEsiderable  armed  force  at  Lecompton, 
while  another  body,  amounting  to  1,150  men, 
assembled  under  the  Hon.  David  E.  Atehiaon, 
iate  TT.  S.  senator  from  Miaaouri,  at  a  point 
called  Santa  P6.  On  Aug.  29  a  detechment 
from  Atehison'a  army  attacked  Osawatomie, 
wbich  was  defended  by  a  small  baud  under 
John  Brown,  who  made  a  vigorous  resistance, 
but  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  two  killed, 
five  wounded,  and  seven  prisoners.  Five  of 
tte  assailants  were  killed,  and  30  buildings 
were  burned.  The  nest  day  a  body  of  free- 
state  men  marched  from  Lawrence  to  attack 
Atchison's  army.  On  their  approach  the  lat- 
ter retired  with  hia  forces  into  Missouri.  On 
SepL  I  the  annual  municipal  election  took 

Slace  at  Leavenworth.  A  party,  chiefly  from 
[issouri,  killed  and  woimded  several  of  the 
free-stefe  men,  burned  their  houses,  and  forced 
about  150  to  embark  for  St.  Louis.  On  Sept. 
8  Gov.  Geary  arrived  at  Lecompton,  and  Bob- 
inson  and  the  other  prisoners  held  on  a  charge 
of  treason  were  released  on  bail.  The  governor 
on  aasnming  otSce  issued  a  proclamation  call- 
ii^  npon  ail  bodies  of  armed  men  to  disband. 
He  also  promised  protection  to  the  free-state 
men,  who  accordingly  laid  down  their  arms. 
But  the  Missouri  men  immediately  assembled 
to  the  number  of  upward  of  3,000,  forming 
three  Tegmenta  with  artillery,  and  marched  to 
attack  I^wronce,  under  command  of  a  member 
of  the  Missouri  legislature.  Gov.  Geary  with 
a  force  of  tTnited  States  soldiers  interposed  be- 
tween them  and  Lawrence,  and  finally  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  retire.  During  their  re- 
treat a  free-3tate  man  named  BufEnra  was  shot 
down  by  a  man  named  Hanes  almost  in 
preaence  of  the  governor,  who  aubsec[uent!y 
caused  the  arrest  of  Hanes  on  a  charge  of 
murder.  The  United  States  district  judge  Le- 
compte,  who  was  noted  aa  an  active  parti- 
san, liberated  Hanes  on  bail,  and  afterward  on 
haheaa  corp-ui.  Therenpon  Gov.  Geary  for- 
warded a  representation  to  Washington  demand- 
ing the  judge's  removal,  and  about  the  middle 
of  December  James  C.  Harrison  of  Kentucky 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  Gov.  Geary  now 
reported  to  the  president  that  peace  and  order 
were  completely  reestablished  in  Kansas.  On 
Jan.  0, 1857,  the  legislature  elected  under  the 
Topeka  constitution  met  at  Topeka,  and  organ- 
ized nest  day.  The  United  States  marshal  im- 
mediately arrested  the  president  of  the  senate, 
the  speaker  of  the  house,  and  about  a  dozen  of 
the  leading  members,  whom  he  carried  prison- 
era  to  Tecumseh  on  the  charge  of  "having 
taken  npon  themselves  the  office  andpublic 
trust  of  legislators  for  the  state  of  Kansas, 
without  lawful  deputation  or  appointment." 
The  houses,  being  left  without  a  quorum,  met 
the  nest  day  and  adjourned  till  June.    Shortly 
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afterward  the  territorial  le^alature,  composed 
tirely  of  pro-slavery  men,  chosen  at  an  elec- 
)n  in  which  the  free-state  men  had  declined 
to  participate  on  the  ground  of  its  illegality, 
met  at  Lecompton,  and  among  other  acts  pass- 
ed one  providing  for  the  election  of  a  conven- 
tion to  frame  a  state  constitntion  for  Kansas. 
Meanwhile  the  house  of  represensatives  at 
Washington  had  passed  a  bill  declaring  void 
all  the  enactments  of  the  territorial  le^Iature, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  "cruel  and  op- 
pressive," and  that  ■'  the  said  legislature  was 
not  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  Kansas,  but 
was  forced  upon  them  by  non-residents."  The 
senate  refused  to  pass  tlie  bill,  and  also  to  con- 
firm the  appointment  of  Harrison  in  place  of 
Lecompte,  who  thus  remained  chief  justice  of 
KMisaa,  never  having  been  actually  dismissed. 
Upon  mis  Gov.  Geary  resigned  his  office  and 

Snitted  the  territory,  Eobert  J.  Walker  of 
KsMssippi  was  appointed  by  President  Bu- 
chanan nis  successor,  with,  Frederick  P.  Stan- 
ton of  Tennessee  for  secretary.  The  election 
for  delates  to  the  constitutional  convention 
was  held  on  June  16.  The  free-state  men  gen- 
erally took  no  part  in  it,  on  the  ground  that  the 
legislature  which  ordered  it  had  no  legal  au- 
thority, and  that  if  they  attempted  to  vote  they 
would  be  defrauded  and  overborne  by  intru- 
ders from  Missouri.  About  2,000  votes  were 
cast,  while  the  legal  voters  ia  the  territory 
by  a  recent  census  numbered  about  10,000. 
At  the  territorial  election  held  a  few  months 
later,  the  free-state  men,  being  assured  by  Gov. 
Walker  of  protection  from  intruders,  went  to 
the  polls  and  cast  about  7,600  votoa,  to  3,700 
votes  thrown  by  the  opposite  party,  electing 
Marcus  J.  Parrott  delegate  to  congress,  together 
with  9  of  the  17  coancilmen  and  27  of  the  39 
representatives.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
change  this  result  by  means  of  a  false  return 
from  Oxford,  Johnson  co.,  a  place  containing 
11  houses.  It  wsa  alleged  that  at  this  place 
1,034  persons  had  voted,  and  a  corresponding 
roll  of  names  was  sent  in,  which  on  examina- 
tJOB  proved  to  have  been  copied  in  alphabetical 
order  from  a  Cincinnati  directory.  This  re- 
turn, which  if  accepted  would  have  changed 
the  party  character  of  the  legislature  by 
transferring  from  the  free-state  to  the  pro- 
slavery  side  eight  representatives  and  three 
councilmen,  was  rejected  by  Gov.  Walker  as 
a  manifest  falsification.  Soon  after  the  ter- 
ritorial election  the  oonstitational 
met  at  Lecompton  and  adopted 
four  sections  of  whieh  related  to  slavery,  de- 
claring the  right  of  owners  to  their  slaves  to 
be  inviolable,  and  prohibiting  the  legislature 
from  passing  acts  of  emancipation.  This  pro- 
vision alone  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors 
at  an  election  to  be  held  on  Dec.  21.  The  bal- 
lots cast  were  to  be  endorsed  "Oonstitation 
with  slavery"  or  "  Constitution  with  no  sla- 
very," thus  securing  ia  any  event  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  several  clauses  of  which, 
besides  those  thus  submitted,  were  iiighlj  oh- 
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jectionable  to  a  majority  of  the  peopl* 
provision  was  inserted  in  the  soiiedalo  asi 
to  the  constitution  preventing  any  amendment 
o£  that  instrumeiit  previous  to  1864,  The 
promulgation  of  this  constitution  eauaed  great 
excitement  in  Kansas.  Gov.  Walker  condemned 
it  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  WaahingtoB  to  renfonstrate  against  its 
adoption  by  congress;  but  before  hia  arrival 
there  the  act  had  received  the  approval  of  the 
president.  Gov.  Walker  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Washington  resigned,  and  J.  W,  Denver  of 
California  became  governor.  At  the  election 
of  Dec,  21  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
slavery  clause,  the  vote  returned  was  6,236, 
more  than  half  of  which  waa  from  counties 
along  the  Missouri  border,  whose  total  num- 
ber of  voters  by  the  census  did  not  exceed 
1,000.  Against  the  slavery  clause  there  were 
569  votes,  the  free-state  men  generally  abstain- 
ing from  voting.  The  constitution  being  thus 
nominally  adopted,  an  election  for  ofHcers  un- 
der it  was  to  bo  held  on  Jan,  4,  The  territo- 
rial legislature  at  a  special  session  passed  an 
act  submitting  the  l^ecompton  constitution  to 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people  on  the  same  day 
with  the  Leoompton  state  election,  and  the 
result  was  a  majority  of  10,226  votes  against 
it.  Congress  after  long  discussion  referred  the 
matter  to  tie  people  of  Kansas  at  an  election 
on  Aug,  8,  1858,  when  the  Lecompton  consti- 
tution was  again  rejected  by  10,000  majority. 
Meanwhile  the  territorial  legislature  had  called 
another  convention  to  meet  in  April  to  frame 
a  new  constitution,  which  waa  submitted  to  the 

Eeople  and  ratified  by  a  lai^e  majority,  though 
y  a  small  total  vote.  Shortly  after  the  re- 
jection of  the  Leoompfein  constitution  by  the 
people,  Gov.  Denver  resided,  and  Samuel 
Medary  of  Ohio  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
The  territorial  le^slature  met  in  January,  1859, 
and  passed  an  act  submitting  to  the  people  the 
question  of  calling  still  another  constitutional 
convention.  The  election  was  held  April  4, 
and  the  result  was  a  majority  of  3,881  in  favor 
of  holding  a  convention.  An  election 
cordingly  held  for  delegates,  and  the  . . 
tion  thus  chosen  met  at  Wyandotte  July  6,  and 
adjourned  July  37,  after  adopting  a  constitution 
by  a  vote  of  34  to  13,  prohibiting  slavery. 
Tiis  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  popu- 
lar vote  Oct,  4,  and  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of 
10,421  to  6,530,  The  first  election  under  it  was 
held  Nov.  8,  when  a  delegate  to  congress  and 
members  of  tlie  territorial  legislature 
elected.  On  Dec.  6,  1859,  a  representati 
congress,  state  officers,  and  members  of  a  state 
lerislftture  were  chosen,  the  governor  being 
Charles  Robinson.  On  Jan.  29,  1861,  Kansas 
waa  admitted  into  the  Union  under  the  Wy- 
andott*  constitution,  which  with  the  several 
amendments  since  passed  is  still  the  supreme 
law  of  the  state.  During  lie  early  part  of  the 
civil  war  eastern  Kansas  aufEered  mnch  from 
the  irregular  warfare,  known  there  as  "jay- 
hawHng,"  which  was  carried  on  by  winfed- 
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erate  raiders  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and 
unionists  who  opposed  them.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  disorders  was  the  attack 
made  upon  Lawrence,  Aug,  21,  1888,  by  a 
band  of  confederate  guerillas  under  OoL  Quan- 
trell,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  many  hves 
and  mnch  property.  During  the  war  Kansas 
furnished  to  the  federal  army  upward  of  20,- 
000  men. — See  "  Eesonrces  of  Kansas,"  by 
C.  C.  Hutchinson  (Topeka,  1871), 

KANSIS  CITT,  a  city  of  Jackson  co.,  Missouri, 
the  second  in  the  state  in  population  and  im- 
portance, situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Misaonri  river,  jnst  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas  river,  and  near  the  Kansas  border, 
136  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Jefferson  City,  and  335 
m.  W.  by  K  of  St.  Louis ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,418 ; 
in  1870,  82,260,  of  whom  .3,770  were  colored 
and  7,679  foreigners;  iu  1874, ■  estimated  by 
local  authorities  at  40,000.  The  site,  which 
was  originally  very  rough  and  nneven,  has 
been  levelled,  and  now  presents  a  moderately 
even  appearance,  except  where  a  high  bluff 
divides  tne  upper  or  hill  part  of  the  city  from 
the  "bottom  "  or  low  lands  where  the  railroad 
depots  are.  It  is  not  regularly  laid  out,  but 
the  streets  are  wide,  and  are  graded  and  sew- 
ered, provided  with  sidewalk  and  lighted 
with  gas.  The  baildings  are  chiefly  of  brick. 
Waterworks  are  in  process  of  construction. 
The  Missouri  is  here  spanned  by  a  bridge 
1,387  ft.  long,  resting  on  seven  piers,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  |1, 000,000.  Four  lines  of  street 
railroad,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  13i  m., 
run  to  various  parts  of  the  city  and  to  the  sub- 
urbs of  Wyandotte,  Kan.,  and  Westport.  The 
surronnding  country  is  fertile,  and  abounds  in 
coal,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  salt,  gypsum,  fire  ciay, 
and  buildij^  stone.  By  means  of  seven  rail- 
roads the  city  commands  the  trade  not  only 
of  W.  ITissonri  and  Kansas,  but  also  of  N. 
Texas  and  part  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico^ 
These  lines,  which  centre  at  a  common  pas- 
senger depot,  are  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph ; 
Kansas  Pacific ;  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  and 
Council  Bluffs ;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  and 
Galveston ;  Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott,  and 
Gulf ;  Missouri  Pacific ;  and  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  and  Northern.  The  Kansas  Oity  and 
Memphis  and  the  Kansas  City,  Wyandotte,  and 
Nortiwestem  railroads  are  in  progress  from 
the  city,  and  the  Kansas  Midland  line  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  thispoint  in  1874.  The  number 
of  arrivals  of  steamboats  in  1873  was  65,  The 
organization  of  a  system  of  barge  navigation 
has  been  mnch  discussed,  and  promises  success. 
The  sales  of  merchandise  at  wholesale  in  1872 
amounted  to  $18,844,440 ;  in  1873  to  $15,695,- 
000 ;  at  retwl  in  the  latter  year,  to  $5,655,000. 
The  trade  in  cattle  (chiefly  from  Texas)  and  in 
hogs  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches. 
The  receipts  of  cattle  in  1871  were  120,837 
head;  in  1872,  236,803:  in  1873,  227,669, 
valued  at  $3,416,035 ;  of  hogs  in  1871,  41,- 
086 ;  in  1872, 104,639 ;  in  1873,  220,956,  valued 
at  $2,131,177  60.    The  receipts  of  horses  in 
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1873  were  4,203 ;  of  sheep,  5,915.  The  pack- 
ing bnsinesB  ia  esteiiBwe,  and  has  increased 
with  great  rapidity.  The  number  of  hogs  pack- 
ed in  1888  was  13,000 ;  in  1869, 23,000 ;  in  1870, 
86,000 ;  in  1871, 83,000 ;  in  1872, 180,000 ;  and 
in  1873, 194,944,  the  products  being  valued  at 
$2,389,3S8.  The  number  of  cattle  packed  in 
1872  was  20,500,  value  of  products  $615,000; 
in  1873,  26,649,  value  of  products  $796,470. 
There  are  four  large  packing  houses,  witn  ca- 
padty,  during  the  season  from  Nov.  1  to 
March  1,  for  packing  480,000  hogs,  and  daring 
the  year  700,000.  The  receipts  of  grain  in 
1872  were  1,001,293  bushels;  in  1873,  1,718,- 
280,  including  760,400  of  wheat,  836,300  of 
Indian  corn,  and  105,200  of  oats.  The  ship- 
ments in  the  latter  year  were  1,130,380  bush- 
els; products  of  the  miUs,  98,500  barrels  of 
flour  and  100,000  bushels  of  com  meal. 
Manufacturing  industry  is  limited,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  branches  is  confined  to 
a  single  establishment  of  a  kind.  The  principal 
items  are  cigars,  tobacco,  ale  and  beer.  Baddies 
and  harness,  furniture,  brass  castings,  scales, 
soap,  types,  roofing,  lightnii^  rods,  cooperage, 
carriages  and  wagons,  crackers,  bricks,  and 
blank  books.  There  are  12  banks  and  branches, 
with  an  a^egate  capital  of  $1,257,600.— The 
city  is  divided  into  six  wards,  and  is  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen.  It  has 
a  wen  organized  Are  department  and  an  efficient 
police  force.  The  valuation  of  property  in 
1872  was  $11,993,060;  in  1873,  $12,687,875; 
taxation  in  the  latter  year,  $848,916  66 ;  ei- 
penditures,  $336,887  97.  There  are  a  city 
tospital  and  a  workhouse,  an  orphan  asylum, 
a  woman's  home,  and  a  Catholic  hospital  with 
a  large  building  in  process  of  erection.     The 

?ublic  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
he  number  of  school  houses  in  1873  was  14, 
of  which  9  were  owned  by  fJie  city  and  5 
rented ;  number  of  schools,  14  {I  high,  10  dis- 
trict, and  3  colored) ;  rooms  occupied,  69 ; 
sittings,  3,056 ;  teachers,  69 ;  children  of  school 
age  (5  to  21),  6,636;  number  enrolled,  4,269 ; 
average  attendance,  2,224.  There  are  two 
medical  colleges  (the  Kansas  City  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  and  the  m^oal  col- 
lege of  Kansas  City),  a  Catholic  female  college 
(St.  Teresa's  academy),  an  opera  house,  2  the- 
atres, 4  daily  (1  German),  2  tri-weekly,  and 
8  weekly  (1  German)  newspapers,  and  1  bi- 
monthly periodical.  The  number  of  churches 
is  28,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1  Congrega- 
tional, 2  Episcopal,  1  German  Evangelic^,  3 
Jewish,  2  Lutheran  (1  German),  6  Methodist, 
6  Presbyterian,  8  Eoman  OaHiolio,  1  Spiritual- 
ist, and  1  Unitarian. — Kansas  City  was  laid  out 
in  1830,  but  its  growth  was  slow  till  1856.  Its 
progress  was  retarded  by  the  civil  war,  but  has 
since  been  remarkably  rapid.  Improved  trade 
relations  have  recently  been  formed  with  Gal- 
veston and  Houston,  Texas,  which  are  expected 
to  enhance  greatly  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 

KlVSm,  a  N.  W.  province  of  China,  bounded 
H".  and  N.  E,  by  the  desert  of  Gobi  and  Moit- 
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golia,  E.  by  Shensi,  8.  by  Szechuen,  and  W.  by 
the  mountainous  districts  adjoining  the  Koko 
Jfor;  area,  86,608  sq.  m. ;  pop.  abont  15,- 
000,000.  It  comprises  a  large  portion  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Tangut.  The  Hoang-ho 
traverses  the  province  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  and 
receives  many  affluents.  The  Peling  and  Bin- 
ling  mountains  are  in  some  places  10,000  ft. 
high,  and  on  the  S.  border  line  of  Kansuh  and 
Szecnuen  are  the  Kiu-long-shan  mountains. 
Coal  exists  in  the  E.  part,  and  gold,  silver,  cop- 


generally  fertile  excepting  E.  of  the  Hoang-ho, 
where  tie  cereals  are  cultivated  to  some  ex- 
tent The  Tariars  in  this  province  maintain 
large  flocks  and  herds  of  sheep  and  cattie,  and 
wild  animals  abound.     Capital,  Lsmehow. 

KANT,  Immunel,  a  German  metaphysician, 
born  in  KCnigsberg,  April  23,  1724,  died 
there,  Peb.  12,  1804.  He  wag  of  Scotch  de- 
scent; his  grandfather  probably  emigrated 
from  Scotland  neai-  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  settled  at  Tilsit.  His  father,  John 
George  Cant,  came  to  Konigsbcrg  in  early  hfe, 
and  followed  the  trade  of  a  saddler.  His 
mother,  Anna  Eegina  Renter,  of  German  stock, 
was  a  woman  of  a  refined  and  elevated  charac- 
ter, and  of  deep  religious  feeling.  The  philoso- 
pher was  the  fourth  of  their  11  children.  He 
tells  us  that  when  a  boy  he  was  idle  and  a 
truant;  yet  he  also  showed  zeal  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  his  parents  gave  him  the  best 
education  their  slender  means  would  allow. 
Like  Schelling  and  Hegel,  he  was  first  destined 
to  the  theological  career.  From  his  8th  to  his 
16th  year  he  was  a  student  in  the  Collegium 
Frederimanum  of  his  native  city,  under  tiie 
care  of  Dr.  Schulz.  Euhnken  the  philologist 
was  a  fellow  student,  and  they  pursued  together 
the  study  of  the  classics.  Here,  too,  he  felt  the 
influence  of  pietism,  then  predominant  in  the 
college ;  and  also  learned  the  rudiments  of  the 
abstract  philosophy  of  Wolf,  which  had  the 
speculative  ascendancy  in  philosophical  and 
theological  schools.  But  as  yet  he  showed  no 
metaphysical  talent,  though  he  was  an  indom- 
itable worker.  His  character  was  influenced 
by  the  rigid  morality  and  independence  of  his 
father  and  the  piety  of  his  mother.  In  1740 
he  entered  the  university  as  a  student  of  theolo- 
gy; hut  his  first  attempts  at  preaching  met 
with  such  poor  success,  that  he  concluded  that 
he  was  destined  for  a  different  career,  and  ap- 
plied himself  with  earnestness  to  mathemat- 
ics and  the  physical  sciences.  Bis  first  essay, 
written  in  1746,  at  the  age  of  23,  was  on  "  The 
True  Measure  of  Living  Forces,"  and  con- 
tdned  an  acute  criticism  of  the  arguments  of 
Leibnita  and  Descart«s,  with  an  attempt  to 
mediate  between  the  German  and  French 
schools,  by  distinguishing  between  dead  and 
living  powers.  His  father  died  in  1746;  he 
had  lost  his  mother  11  years  before ;  and,  that 
ho  might  not  be  a  burden  upon  his  uncle,  who 
had  already  aided  him,  he  was  compelled  from 
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that  time  until  1755  to  become  a  tutor  in 
private  families.  la  tiio  last  of  these,  that  of 
Herr  von  Kaiseriing  of  Konigsterg,  Lis  great 
talents  and  aoqniaitions  were  recognized,  espe- 
cially by  the  lady  of  the  house ;  and  here  he 
was  introduced  into  cultivated  society,  wearing 
off  the  bashf  alness  and  reserve  of  a  poor  stu- 
dent. At  length,  in  1T55,  he  was  able  to  enter 
upon  the  career  of  academic  instructor,  for 
wnich  he  had  been  preparing  himself  by  assid- 
uous study  and  muJtifarions  reading,  ilis  in- 
augaral  dissertations,  as  magiater  legens,  were 
De  Igne  and  on  the  "  First  IMnciples  of  Meta- 
phyaioal  Science."  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished anonymously  a  treatise  on  tiie  theory  of 
the  heavens,  dedicated  to  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  written  in  a  clear  and  animated  stylo. 
Here  he  prophesied  the  discovery  of  new  plan- 
ets, and  that  the  nebulfe  would  be  resolved 
into  stars,  besides  advocating  the  position  that 
a  meohanioal  construction  o£  nature  was  not 
adverse  to  the  belief  in  a  God.  Lambert  in 
1761  advanced  similar  views,  which  led  (1765- 
'70)  to  a  correspondence  between  them.  From 
the  first  Kant  was  a  popular  lecturer ;  several  of 
Lis  courses  were  always  attended  by  many  of 
the  citizens  of  the  active  and  thriving  city  of 
K6nigsberg,  vfhich  had  a  high  commercial  and 
political  as  well  as  literary  rank.  His  course 
on  physical  geography  was  begun  in  1757,  and 
continued  to  the  close  of  his  academic  career, 
receiving  freslt  additions  at  each  repetition. 
East  himself  never  went  beyond  bis  native 
province,  and  as  seldom  as  possible  away  from 
the  (aty ;  bat  he  was  an  eager  student  of  voy- 
ages and  travels,  and  estraoted  all  possible  in- 
formation from  every  traveller  he  could  come 
across.  lie  also  lectured  on  practical  antiiro- 
pology,  the  theory  of  teaehmg,  natural  law, 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  ethics,  logic,  and 
mathematics.  In  1762  he  published  a  treatise 
on  the  "False  Subtlety  of  the  four  Syllogistic 
Figures,"  maintaining  that  only  the  first  is 
"pure,"  the  others  being  ratiocinia  hyhrida. 
The  next  year  he  wrote  an  essay  for  a  prize 
proposed  by  the  Berlin  academy  on  the  "  Frin- 
dples  of  Natural  Theoli^y  and  Ethics ;"  but 
Mendelssohn  received  the  first  and  Kant  the 
aecemt  prize.  He  here  says  that  a  "real  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics"  had  never  yet  been  writ- 
ten ;  he  was  already  busy  with  this  task.  In 
the  same  year  appeared  lus  work  on  the  "  Only 
Possible  Ground  of  Demonstrating  the  Being 
of  God,"  proposing  a  new  form  of  the  onto- 
logieal  proof,  and  rejecting  the  other  three 
ai^uments.  Existence,  he  says,  is  not  ft  pred- 
icate conception,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
proved ;  but  the  non-^sistence  of  God  contains 
a  l<^cal  contradiction.  The  new  mode  of 
proof  which  he  advocates,  says  Erdmann  {Oe- 
sehiehtedeT  PMlotopMe^  vol.iii.,  p.  31),  reverses 
the  positions  of  the  sdiools  of  Descartes  and 
Leibnitz ;  instead  of  inferring  the  existence  of 
God  as  a  consequence  from  tiie  posability,  he 
takes  the  possibility  as  a  consequence,  and  rea- 
sons back  to  the  esistence  as  the  ground ;  if 


anytiiing  is  possible,  there  is  some  real  being, 
the  seat  and  source  of  all  that  is  conceivable. — 
The  year  1770  is  made  by  Rosenkranz  (ffe- 
echickte  (fer  KantUchen  PhilosopMe,  1840,  vol. 
xii.  of  Kant's  works)  the  dividing  line  between 
the  earlier  or  tentative  period  of  his  specula- 
tions and  the  speculative  and  systematic  period. 
In  this  year  he  became  a  professor  in  fuU  in 
the  university.  For  15  years  the  subtlest  and 
boldest  thinker  of  Germany  had  been  strug- 
gling along  in  obscurity,  filling  subordinate 
posts;  for  example,  that  of  a  subaltern  in  the 
royal  library  for  $50  a  year,  conferred  on  him 
in  1756,  as  an  "accomplished"  and  "learned" 
person.  He  was  indeed  offered  the  professor- 
ship of  poetry  in  1764 ;  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  have  suited  him.  The  professorship  of  logic 
and  metaphysics  was  given  him  after  he  had  de- 
clined invitations  to  iTeua  andErlangen;  and 
his  salary  was  to  be  JSOO  per  annum.  He  was 
content  with  his  native  city  and  university; 
ho  wanf«d  to  labor  in  quiet,  and  work  out  lie 
great  problems  which  were  stirring  his  mind. 
His  inaugural  dissertation.  Be  Mundi  Sensiiilu 
atque  IntelligHtiUs  Forma  et  Principiis,  con- 
tains germs  of  his  metaphysical  system.  He 
protests  against  the  position  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  sense  and  that  gained  by  the  under- 
standing are  to  be  distinguished  as  respectively 
obscure  and  dear.  There  is,  he  saya,  a  knowl- 
edge of  sensible  phenomena  which  is  distinct, 
as  there  may  be  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing which  are  confused.  We  must  distinguish 
between  the  matter  and  the  form  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  sensible  objects;  the  form  is  given  by 
the  ideas  of  space  and  time,  which  are  not  ob- 
jectively real,  but  pure  intuitions;  and  these 
give  us  the  basis  of  the  sciences  of  mathemat- 
ics and  geometry.  Intellectual  knowledge  is 
made  up  of  pure  or  universal  conceptions;  not 
such  as  are  abstracted  from  the  phenomena  of 
sense,  but  principles  by  which  the  understand-- 
ing  is  guided,  as  those  of  necessity,  possibility, 
causalityj  &c  Such  are  some  of  the  positions 
in  which  he  already  arrays  himself  against  ma- 
terialism on  the  one  hand  and  dogmatism  on 
the  other.  In  1772  (Erdmann,  loc.  cil.  37)  he 
wrote  about  his  scheme  of  a  tj'anscendental 
philosophy,  which  he  hoped  to  finish  in  three 
months;  in  1776  it  was  to  be  completed  the 
next  summer ;  but  not  till  1781  did  the  Kritik 
der  reinen  Vernunjt  ("Criticism  of  the  Pure 
Reason '')  make  its  appearance.  For  11  years 
he  had  been  writing  and  rewriting ;  the  final 
draft  was  composed  in  a  few  months.  He 
was  already  67  years  old.  His  system  had 
been  very  slow  in  its  growth ;  for  a  long  time 
be  was  hai'dly  conscious  of  what  he  was  aim- 
ing at  He  was  pressed  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  absti-act  metaphysics  of  tlio  idealism  of 
Leibnitz  as  developed  by  Wolf ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Hume's  skepticism,  as  he  says,  "awoke 
him  from  his  dogmatic  slumbers."  His  own 
work  was  intended  to  give  their  respective 
rights  to  both  idealism  and  realism,  to  meta- 
physics and  materialism ;  yet,  at  tho  same  time, 
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to  serve  as  a  new  basis  on  which  the  archi- 
tectonics of  the  wliole  world  of  knowledge 
might  be  constructed.  This  system  produced 
&  rcTolution  in  the  world  of  speculation.  Part- 
ly from  its  profoundness,  partly  on  account  of 
its  novel  nomenclature,  it  was  at  first  slight- 
ly noticed,  and  seemed  in  danger  of  lapsing 
into  oblivion.  Bot  Kant  was  now  thoroi^hly 
aroused,  and  eager  in  pressing  the  scheme, 
which  was  the  product  not  only  of  his  own 
life,  but  also  of  the  chief  systems  which  had 
gone  before.  His  philosophical  productivity 
became  as  remarkable  as  had  been  his  previous 
reserve.  In  1788  appeared  his  "Prolegomena 
to  every  future  System  of  Metaphysics  claim- 
ing to  be  a  Science;"  a  more  popular  exposi- 
tion, and  also  a  more  complete  analysis,  oi  the 
questions  and  problems  mooted  in  the  "Criti- 
cism." He  then  endeavored  to. counteract  the 
negative  results  of  the  system  of  pure  reason 
by  his  Orundlegung  der  Metaphysik  der  Sitten 
("Metaphysics  of  Ethics,"  1T85),  &nA  Metapliy- 
sisehe  Aii/arngsgrliitde  der  Naturwiaaenschaft 
("Metaphysical  Elements  of  Natural  Science," 
1786),  completing  the  exposition  of  his  views 
in  these  two  branches  of  philosophy.  In  1787 
the  second  edition  of  the  "Criticism  of  the 
Pare  Reason"  was  published,  omitting  the 
preface  to  the  £rst  edition,  and  altering  it  so 
as  to  avoid  the  chai^  of  idealism  whidi  had 
boon  generally  preferred  against  his  specula- 
tious,  identified,  or  rather  confounded,  by  some 
Opponents  with  the  system  of  Berkeley.  This 
second  edition  was  afterward  reprinted,  with 
only  verbal  alterations,  though  considered  as 
somewhat  compromising  the  logic  of  his  spec- 
ulations; but  in  the  two  later  editions  of 
Kant's  works,  by  Hartenstein  and  Eosenkranz, 
the  contents  of  the  first  edition  are  also  in- 
serted. The  KriWo  der  praktisehert  Vertmt^ 
("Criticism  of  the  Practical  Reason,"  1788) 
was  intended  to  give  the  positive  aspect  of 
the  new  philosophy  in  relation  to  God,  free- 
dom, and  immortality;  it  is  a  further  exposi- 
tion and  application  of  what  was  given  in  out- 
line in  the  "  Metaphysics  of  Ethics, "  and  it  con- 
tributed to  give  currency  to  his  system  among 
those  who  had  been  repelled  by  the  apparent- 
ly negative  conclusions  of  the  "Criticism  of 
the  Pure  Reason."  Such  was  the  rigor  and 
Bueh  the  vigor  of  the  ethical  scheme  propound- 
ed, that  for  a  time  it  swept  away  the  unmanly 
endffimonistic  ethics  and  the  sentimental  sys- 
wms  of  morality.  Even  those  who  thought 
they  detected  an  inconsistency  between  the 

e'inciples  of  Kant's  "Pure  Reason"  and  of 
3  "Practical  Reason,"  hailed  the  latter  work 
as  contdning  solid  proofs  of  the  real  being 
of  those  supersensible  objects  which  the  orit 
ical  idealism  seemed  to  have  reduced  to  sub- 
jective ideas.  Its  prindples  were  made  the 
basis  of  systems  of  divinity  by  such  theolo- 
gians as  Tieftrunk,  Stiudlin,  Ammon,  'and 
somewhat  later  by  Gabler  and  Wegscheider. 
The  ethical  element,  the  "  categorictd  impera- 
tive," was  held  as  the  one  fised  and  saving 
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point  in  the  midst  of  tlie  jarring  and  opposite 
principles  of  the  different  schools  in  philoso- 
phy and  theology;  and  this  led  to  that  ration- 
alism, on  a  moral  basis,  which  for  a  long  time 
charactei-ized  German  theology,  a  very  different 
form  of  rationalisra  from  the  one  which  snb- 
sequentiy  prevailed.  To  these  works,  in  1780, 
Eant  added  his  "  Criticism  of  the  Judgment," 
which  developed  more  fully  the  principles  of 
the  metaphysics  of  the  natural  sciences,  and 
supplemented  many  positions  in  his  other- 
treatises,  besides  giving  hints,  and  opening 
points  of  view,  which  were  afterward  used  by 
those  disposed,  to  go  beyond  the  principles  of 
the  critical  philosophy. — With  this  work  closed 
the  productive  metaphysical  period  of  Kant's 
philosophic  career.  He  was  now  66  years  old. 
In  sine  years  he  had  put  forth,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, a  series  of  works  which  revived  the 
slumbering  activity  of  German  philosophy; 
combated  equally  the  abstractions  of  the 
dogmatist  and  the  doubts  of  the  skeptic ;  set 
forth  the  transcendental  grounds  and  elements 
of  knowledge,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  new  metaphysics ;  and  planted  moral  science 
upon  a  definite  basis,  giving  it  fised  and  uni- 
versal formulas,  which  already  began  to  affect 
the  conatrp^tion  of  the  science  of  Christian 
theology. '  His  subsequent  writings  form,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  the  practical 
period  of  his  career,  applying  to  different  spe- 
cial sciences  the  principles  he  had  elaborated. 
His  philosophy  was  already  expounded  -by 
Kiesewetter  in  Berlin,  Schmid  in  Jena,  Jakob 
in  HaUe,  Born  in  Leipsic,  and  many  others  in 
diSerent  parts  of  Germany.  Its  more  definite 
conflict  with  the  orthodox  theology  was  aroused 
by  the  publication  of  his  essays  on  "  Reli^on 
within  the  Bounds  of  Mere  Reason,"  contrib- 
uted to  the  Berlin  Monatsachrift,  then  pro- 
hibited by  the  censor  (reestablished  in  1788), 
and  issued  in  a  volume  in  1793.  Political  in- 
fluences were  also  concerned,  for  Kant  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  French  revolution,  Frede- 
rick wilham  n.  sent  to  him  a  missive  indicating 
his  displeasure,  and  the  philosopher  was  obliged 
to  give  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  lecture  on 
religious  subjects  "  so  long  as  he  should  be  a 
subject  of  his  majesty,"  the  promise  being  so 
worded  that  he  considered  himself  released 
from  it  on  the  death  of  that  monarch.  But 
he  was  so  irritated  by  this  governmental  inter- 
ference, that  in  1794  he  gave  up  all  his  private 
lectures,  and  after  171)7  no  longer  read  in  the 
university.  In  1797  appeared  his  "Metaphys- 
ics of  Ethics,"  in  two  parts,  viz. :  the  "  Meta- 
physical Elements  of  Eight"  (law),  antl  "of 
Virtue."  The  "  Strife  of  the  Faculties"  (1798) 
is  a  review  of  the  controversy  about  his  reli- 
gious opinions,  with  the  docriments  concerning 
it.  His  AnthropoUgie  in  pragmatieeher  Ein- 
eicht  ("Anthropology  in  a  Pragmatic  Point  of 
View")  was  published  the  same  year.  After 
this  his  friends  and  pupils  became  the  editors 
of  his  writings ;  Jasche  of  his  "  Logic  "  (1800) ; 
Kink  of  his  "  Physical  Geography"  (1802)  and 
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,  803).  After  Lis  death  Politz 
published  his  lectures  oa  the  philosophy  of  re- 
ligioti  (1817)  and  on  metaphysics  (1831),  and 
Starke  those  on  the  human  race  (1831).  lie  was 
(listnrtied  in  his  later  years  by  the  symptoms  of 
a  new  pbase  of  speculafjon  in  the  writings  of 
Fichte  (whom  he  had  at  first  warmly  welcomed, 
and  whose  work  on  revelation  had  been  at- 
tributed to  him),  and  sent  forth  an  inefleutual 
protest  in  1799 ;  this  showed  a  defect  which 
he  himself  acknowledged  in  his  power  of  ap- 
preciating other  systems.'  An  essay  on  which, 
in' the  decline  of  his  faculties,  he  was  for  a  long 
time  employed,  was  found  to  be  unintelligible, 
or  only  a  repetition  of  what  he  tad  previously 
sud  upon  the  relation  of  physics  to  motaphys- 
ioa.  Speculation  was  already  sweeping  past 
the  monuments  he  had  reared. — To  appreciate 
the  character  and  position  of  the  critical  or 
transcendental  philosophy  of  Kant,  we  mast 
start  with  his  own  view  of  what  philosophy 
had  previously  accomplished,  and  what  ho  ex- 
pected from  his  new  method.  In  his  own  in- 
terpretation of  the  matter,  it  was  the  critical 
mdhod  which  he  institnted  that  formed  the 
primary  peculiarity  of  his  scheme.  All  previous 
^tems  had  led  to  dogmatism  (Leibnitz  and 
Wolf),  or  to  skepticism  (Hume).  Dogmatism 
asserts  the  e^nalobjectiveand  subjective  valid- 
ity of  its  principles ;  jnetaphysicM  truths,  like 
mathematical,  hold  both  in  reason  and  in  fact. 
SkeplJdsm,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  the  ob- 
jective validity  of  a  priori  truths ;  thus,  for 
example,  Hume  could  not  find  in  es])erience 
anything  corresponding  to  the  principle  of 
eansality,  for  sense  gives  only  succession  of 

K'  jnomena;  and  this  truth  of  causality,  says 
nt,  is  only  one  of  a  class,  to  all  of  which 
Hume's  criticism  is  equally  applicable.  Both 
the  dogmatist  and  the  skeptic  examine  ideas 
or  trutiis  directly,  and  can  never  agree.  Is 
4iwr5"n'o"bther  way  of  approaching  the  matter  ? 
Yes,  says  Eant,  there  is  also  the  oritioal  method ; 
instead  of  assuming  that  our  knowledge  is  de- 
termined by  the  objects,  let  us  see  how  far  the 
objects  are  determined  by  our  knowledge.  He 
compared  this  method,  with  a  proud  conscious- 
ness, to  that  of  Copernicus,  who,  finding  that 
lie  could  not  explain  the  motion  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  by  supposing  that  they  revolved 
around  himself,  tried  whether  he  could  not  do 
better  by  supposing  that  he  moved  and  the  stars 
stood  stilt  The  true  way,  then,  is  to  start  with 
a  criticism  of  man's  power  of  knowing.  And 
since  tnftn  has  three  prime  faculties,  ret 
will  (or  impulse  to  action),  and  feeling,  this 
oritidsm  must  be  divided  into  three  main  jparts ' 
tiie  criticism  of  the  pure  reason,  the  critidsn 
of  thepracticalreason(desireand  will),  and  the 
criticism  of  judgment  (having  respect  to  feel- 
ing, or  pleasure  and  pain).  The  first  of  these, 
however,  contains  the  regulating  principles 
for  both  the  others,  and  ^ves  the  key  to  the 
system.  The  "Criticism  of  the  Pure  Reason'" 
was  not  originally  intended  to  be  a  system  o 
metaphysics,  but  rather  an  inquiry  into  the 


possibility  of  metaphysics ;  that  is,  it  was  criti- 
1.  As  against  the  skeptic,  it  was  designed 
show  that  there  are  in  the  human  mind  a 
priori  or  transcendental  elements  of  knowl- 
edge, and  that  these  are  found  even  in  the  per- 
ceptions of  sense  and  the  laws  of  the  under- 
standing. As  agdnst  the  dogmatist, 
also  intended  to  prove  that  even  this  trs 
dental  knowledge' does  not  attain  with  a 
certainty  to  the  nature  of  things ;  it  can  neither 
demonstrate  nor  disprove  the  reality  of  objects 
isponding  to  the  ideas  of  reason.  ("  Trans- 
cendental" is  used  by  Kant,  not  in  respect  to 
the  objects  of  knowledge,  but  to  the  nature  of 
the  knowledge,  as  apriori.)  Another,  and  the 
strictest  mode  of  stating  the  question  and  prob- 
lem, is  this :  Are  a  priori  synthetical  judgments 
possible  ?  An  analytical  judgment  is  one  which 
simply  explicates,  in  respect  to  any  subject, 
what  is  contained  in  its  very  notion ;  it  reposes 
on  the  principle  of  identity.  But  such  judg- 
ments give  us  no  new  knowledge.  In  a  syn- 
thetical judgment,  on  ^the  other  hand,  some- 
thing is  contained  or  asserted  in  the  predicate, 
whidi  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  subject ; 
and  such  judgments  extend  the  bounds  of  our 
knowledge.  AU  a  posteriori  knowledge  is  of 
this  character ;  and  the  metaphysical  question 
is:  Are  such  synthetical  jud^ents  also  pos^- 
ble  a  priori  f  If  they  are,  in  any  sphere  (e.  jr., 
mathematics),  sensutdism  is  rerutM ;  if  they 
are  not  in  the  highest  sphere  (metaphysics), 
dogmatism  is  refuted.  In  conducting  this  in- 
quiry Kant  divides  the  human  mind  into  the 
three  functions  of  sense,  understanding,  and 
reason,  and  subjects  each  to  a  careful  criticism. 
The  general  scheme,  os  carried  oat,  is : 


jsndent&l  aislectke '(reason,  metaphyaica). 

II.  Tbo  traoBceiideiitsl  metbod. 

1.  The  T^anaceadental  Esthetics,  or  the  trans- 
cendental knowledge  involved  in  the  percep- 
tionsof  sense.  In  aJl  knowledge  there  are  two 
elements,  the  matter  and  the  form.  The  one 
is  gflven  by  experience,  the  other  by  the  mind. 
Sensations  without  ideps  are  blind ;  ideas  with- 
out sensations  are  empty.  The  dogmatist  ig- 
nores the  former,  the  materialist  the  latter. 
What  is  given  us  in  sensation  is  ordered  or 
arranged  by  the  mind  under  the  two  ide^  of 
space  and  time,  which  ideas  ai'o  not  the  product 
but  the  regulatbra  of  the  sensations.  That  is, 
even  in  respect  to  the  objects  of  sense,  we  find 
the  a  priori  ideas  of  space  and  time  controllii^ 
them ;  and  this  knowledge  too  gives  us  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  science,  viz.,  mathematics.  But  yet 
this  space  and  time  are  not  forms  of  the  objects 
of  sensation,  but  the  subjective  framework  in 
which,  we  put  and  must  put  all  our  sensations. 
'We  cannot,  then,  attain  objectively  to  the 
knowledge  of  things  bs  they  are  in  themselves 
{Dinge  a?i  sick),  because  those  forms  by  which 
we  know  them  are  subjective.    This  denial 
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of  the  objective  validity  of  space  and  time  is  ' 
the  starting  point  in  tie  negative  results  of  the 
"  Criticism  of  the  Pure  Season."  In  the  first 
editioa  Kant  threw  out  an  intimation,  with- 
drawn in  the  second,  that  the  subject  (ego) 
and  tliingB-in-themselves  are  poasihly  one  and 
the  same  substance ;  this  led  to  the  subjective 
idealism  of  Fichte.  2.  Trarii^ndentat  Ana- 
lytics. We  pass  here  from  the  sense  to  the 
nnderstanding,  or  tlie  power  of  forming  general 
notions.  It  is  hy  such  notions  that  we  com- 
bine and  connect  what  is  pven  in  experience. 
80  that  the  fundamental  question  here  is  this : 
Is  a  pure  science  of  nature  possible?  In  order 
to  show  the  possibility  of  experience,  so  far  as 
it  rests  upon  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing a  priori,  we  must  first  represent  what 
belongs  to  judging  generally,  and  the  various 
states  of  understanding  in  lie  act  of  judging, 
in  a  complete  tabla  for  the  pnre  conceptions 
of  the  understanding  must  necessarily  run  par- 
allel to  these  states ;  because  such  conceptions 
are  nothing  more  than  pure  conceptions  of  in- 
tuitions ia  general  so  far  ss  intuitions  are  de- 
termined by  one  or  Dther  of  these  ways  of  judg- 
ing (states  of  nnlerstandiQg)  in  themselves 
(that  is,  necBi-ianly  and  nniversallv)  Hereby 
also  the  a  prion  prmci^ks  cf  the  po^bility 
of  all  experience  as  of  an  objectively  valid 
empirical  cognition  will  be  precisely  deter- 
mined. These  a  jpriort  principles  K'mt  called 
categories  of  the  understanding  (applying  Aris- 
totle's term  in  a  different  sense).  ITiese  cate- 
gories, which  he  brought  into  connection  with 
(or  rather  transferred  and  transformed  from) 
the  purely  lo^cal  categories,  are  as  follows ; 


Lo^al. 

(TTnlverMt 

Unity. 

I.  Qiumti^ 

Pirtlcnlar. 

Plurality. 

Singular. 

Tolallty. 

Eeility, 

11.  Qmmty. 

Isaz 

EBSS.. 

,  Cate^Tlciil. 

IIL  EfJation. 

Hj^pothetlcsl. 

Cunae. 

1  DisJimcHve. 

Balprodty. 

Poasibllllj. 

IV.  ModaU^ 

;  AsBWtorr. 

Under  these  13  categories,  or  a  priori  notions 
of  the  understanding,  we  are  compelled  to  bring 
all  our  sensible  experience.  Empty  in  them- 
selves, they  are  filled  up  by  pbenomona ;  and 
they  rednoe  the  "rhapsody"  of  phenomena 
into  order.  But  what  warrants  us  in  pursAiing 
this  process — in  brining  together  such  differ- 
ent things  as  the  obscure  experience  of  senwble 
phenomena  and  the  clear  dicta  of  the  nnder- 
standing? We  derive  this  warrant,  says  Kant, 
from  the  pure  intuitions  of  space  and  time,  in 
which  there  is  an  element  common  to  both. 
All  objective  phenomena,  and  all  subjective 
notions,  equally  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
these  two  intuitions,  which  thus  become  the 
»ehemata  by  and  through  which  the  mind  in- 
terprets nature.  ThuSj  the  world  does  not 
give  laws  to  the  mind,  but  the  mind  rales  tihe 
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world.  We  cannot  even  Iraow  the  external 
world  excepting  by  and  tiirough  these  a  priori 
conceptions  (e.  g.,  substance  and  time).  But 
at  the  same  time  Kant  holds  with  equal  tena- 
city to  the  position  that  these  judgments  of  the 
understanding  do  not,  and  cannot,  disclose  to 
US  the  supersensible  world ;  we  cannot  through 
them  come  to  the  knowledge  of  things  as  they 
are  in  themselves.  He  does  not  deny  their 
real  objective  being,  but  says  tiiat  all  we  can 
tnow  about  them  is  through  our  subjective 
notions.  He  even  attributes  to  them  activity 
and  efiiciency ,  they  force  the  mind  to  distin- 
guish and  divine,  but  still,  these  objects  and 
what  the  mmd  says  abont  them  are  totally 
diverse.  (This  is  one  of  the  chiuf  points  in 
which  subsequent  criticism  and  speculation 
have  modibed  the  position  of  the  Kantian  the- 
ory of  knoTi  ledn'e,  making  a  more  cloie  and  vital 
correspondence  between  the  laws  of  thought 
and  being  in  order  to  avoid  the  irrewstiblo 
negative  results  of  this  theory.)  The  general 
result  then  of  the  analytics,  as  of  the  {esthet- 
ics, is,  that  what  is  not  in  time  and  space  can- 
not be  known  by  or  through  the  categories; 
that  is,  it  leads  to  that  form  of  transcendental 
idealism  which  maintains  that  things-in-them- 
selves  cannot  be  known,  that  only  phenomena 
are  known  (i,  e.,  known  through  and  by  the 
categories).  At  the  same  time  Kant  is  careful 
to  assert  that  those  things-in-themselves  have 
a  real  existence;  and  he  distinguishes  clearly 
between  bis  system  and  the  idealism  of  Berke- 
ley on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  Leibnitz  on 
the  other.  Berkeley  asserted  that  we  have  a 
knowledge  merely  of  "ideas;"  Kant  ^serts 
that  we  have  not  merely  ideas,  but  ideas  of 
somefbing  which  is  real  and  independent. 
Berkeley  said  that  ide^  were  connected  em- 
pirically; Kant  says,  by  a  necessity,  by  law 
(and  hence  there  can  be  a  science  of  nature). 
Kant  made,  as  Berkeley  did  not,  a  thorough 
distinction  between  the  wmmena  and  the  phe- 
nomena. 3.  TromsceTidental  Dialectiea,  Here 
we  enter  upon  the  proper  criticism  of  the  pure 
or  theoretical  reason;  and  here  come  np  tbe 
real  metaphysical  qnestions.  Tlie  understand- 
ing gives  us  gener^ notions;  the  reason,  ideas. 
The  three  grand  ideas  witli  which  metaphysics 
has  to  do  are  those  of  the  soul,  of  the  world, 
and  of  God,  which  respectively  form  the  basis 
of  the  three  sciences,  rational  psychology,  ra- 
tional cosmology,  and  theology.  By  an  unnatr 
nral  method,  Kant  makes  these  three  ideas 
correspond  respectively  with  the  categorical, 
hypothetical,  and  disjunctive  syUogisms.  He 
takes  a  Mmilar  course,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
the  categories  of  the  understanding.  The 
qneslion  of  the  identity  of  lo^c  and  meta- 
physics is  inevitably  suggested.  The  general 
conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  system  is,  that 
these  sciences,  in  the  sense  of  tbe  older  dog- 
matism, are  impracticable  to  reason ;  but  there 
is  still  for  man  a  supersensible  sphere  to  be 
reached  and  explored  in  other  ways.  In  re- 
spect to  rational  psychology,  it  is  the  aim  of 
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Kant  to  show  that  we  are  not  warraateii  in. 
tranBferring  to  the  soul,  as  an  objective  and 
immortal  exiatence,  those  predicates  wMeh  we 
apply  to  it  as  a  matter  of  subjective  conacious- 
neaa;  or,  that  the  abatract  demonstration  of 
immortality,  from  the  nature  of  the  soal,  in- 
volvea  paralopsras.  Rational  cosmology  (or 
the  sum  total  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world, 
reduced  to  unity)  leavea  fla  in  liindred  contra- 
diction as  to  the  external  world.  On  purely 
rational  grounds  (applying  the  fonr  catcgoriea), 
we  land  in  absolute  antinomies,  or  contradic- 
tions; 1,  aa  to  quantity,  we  can  eqnally  prove 
that  the  world  is  limited  and  unlimited ;  2,  as 
to  quality,  that  its  elements  are  both  simple  and 
iniBnitely  divisible ;  8,  as  to  relation,  that  it  is 
caused  by  a  free  act,  or  by  an  infinite  series  of 
meohanical  causes;  4,  as  to  modality,  that  it 
haa  an  independent  cause,  and  that  its  parts 
are  only  mutually  dependent.  These  antino- 
mies, aa  thua  developed  by  Kant,  bring  out 
distinctly  the  contrast  between  the  infinite  and 
the  finite,  between  the  absolute  and  the  rela- 
tive. The  force  of  them  consists  in  viewing 
the  world,  on  the  one  hand,  as  related  to  the 
inflnite  and  absolute;  on  the  other  hand,  as 
related  to  the  finite  and  relative.  Kant's  solii- 
tion  of  them  is  found  in  his  position,  that  the 
categories  have  subjective  but  not  objective 
valimty.  But  the  antinomy  in  each  ease  re- 
sults from  applying  to  one  and  the  same  sub- 
ject (viz.,  the  world)  at  the  same  time  both 
infinite  and  finite  properties,  making  it  both 
absolute  and  relative,  which  of  course  involves 
ua  in  contradictions.  These  antinomies  show 
us  that  reason  is  weak  in  constructing  the  rela- 
tion between  the  infinite  and  finite,  between 
the  absolute  and  relative;  but  not  that  reason 
may  not  know  the  real  being  of  both.  In  the 
same  manner,  in  his  "  liational  Theology,"  the 
various,  proofs  of  the  being  of  God  are  dis- 
cussed, and  shown  to  be  invalid,  viz.,  the  onto- 
logioal,  the  cosmoio^eal,  and  the  physico-theo- 
logical.  The  ontologicid  argument  confounds 
an  analytic  with  a  synthetic  judgment;  the 
cosmologioal  is  only  another  form  of  the  onto- 
log^oal;  and  the  physico-theolopcal  does  not 
prove  the  perfection  or  Lofinitude  of  the  Deity. 
Thus  on  grounds  of  pure  reason,  in  relation  to 
onr  highest  ideas,  we  are  left  in  the  position 
of  being  unable  to  demonstrate  their  objective 
validity.  Yet  still  they  are  "  poatulatea,"  "  ne- 
cessaryiKusions;"  we  are  obliged  to  take  them 
as  "regulative"  principles.  We  cannot  prove 
them,  nor  yet  can  the  materialist  or  skeptic 
disprove  them;  that  is,  theoretically,  we  can 
neither  admit  nor  deny  them.  This  criticism 
does  not  lead,  he  claims,  to  skepticism ;  it  only 
shows  us  the  bounds  of  reason ;  in  fact,  it  car- 
ries us  over  into  that  sphere  where  reason  has 
an  authentic  and  decisive  voice,  that  is,  the 
sphere  of  the  practical  reason,  the  sphere  of 
final  causes  or  ends.  Thus  may  he  solved,  for 
practical  purjioses,  the  problems  which  to  the 
pure  reason  are  simply  insoluble.  The  moflio- 
doiogy,  which  forms  the  second  chief  part  of 


this  "  Criticism  of  the  Pure  Reason,"  gives  the 
rule  by  which  reason  may  and  ought  to  he 
guided,  so  that  it  shall  not,  for  example,  apply 
mathematics  to  incongruous  subjects,  nor  con- 
found the  theoretical  and  the  practical. — In^ ) 
the  second  of  Kant's  criticisms,  that  of  the 
"  Practical  Reason,"  the  unsolved  problems 
are  taken  up  under  a  different  and  positive 
point  of  view.  His  works  on  the, "Metaphys- 
ics of  Morals"  and  the  "Metaphysical  Ee- 
ments  of  Law  and  of  Virtue"  are  devoted  to 
the  same  general  theme.  His  general  position 
is  this;  theoretical  or  pure  reason  gives  us 
certain  postulates,  which  on  merely  theoretical 
grounds  cannot  be  proved  to  have  a  valid  be- 
ing; or,  in  other  words,  it  gives  certain  prob- 
lems aa  to  the  soul  and  its  immortality,  as  to 
the  unity  of  the  cosmos,  and  as  to  the  being  of 
God,  which  it  cannot  itself  resolve.  But  where 
theoretical  reason  is  Mlent,  practical  reason 
speaks  with  authority.  The  sphere  of  this 
practical  reason  is  the  wUl;  and  here  is  where 
reason  unfolds  its  whole  power  and  signifi- 
cancy.  The  practical  reason  is  thus  the  high- 
eat  spiritual  power  in  man;  it  has  the  "pri- 
macy "  over  am  the  others,  even  over  the  pure 
reason.  This  practical  reason  or  will  now 
acts,  and  must  act,  according  to  certain  laws 
or  principles.  Some  of  these  principles  are 
merely  subjective,  or  "maxims;"  others  have 
an  imperative  character  or  universal  validity. 
These  make  the  "  categorical  imperative," 
which  is  the  decisive  word  in  Kant's  ethical 
theory.  The  moral  law  is  such  a  categorical 
imperative;  and  this  is  a  dictate  of  reason  it- 
self ;  the  so-called  moral  sense  is  not  the  source, 
but  the  product,  of  this  superior  moral  law. 
The  formula  of  this  moral  law  ia ;  "  Act  only 
on  such  a  maxim  as  may  also  be  a  universal 
law;"  or,  "Act  in  reference  to  rational  beings 
(thyself  and  others)  as  if  they  were  ends  in 
and  for  themselves,  and  not  as  if  tiiey  were 
mere  means  to  an  end."  If,  now,  wo  know 
and  are  under  such  an  absolute  law,  then  we 
must  be  free;  such  a  law  is  possible  for  as 
only  aa  we  are  free  ia  the  stiictest  or  trans- 
cendental sense.  This  is  the  "autonomy"  of 
the  will ;  it  is  a  law  nnto  itself ;  what  I  ought 
to  do  I  muat  be  able  to  do.  If  the  moral  law 
be  real,  freedom  must  be  real ;  and  that  free- 
dom which  the  pure  reason  left  as  a  problem  is 
thus  proved  to  be  a  reality.  Still  further :  if 
there  be  such  a  moral  law,  there  must  be  a 
moral  world,  and  in  that  world  the  highest 
good  must  be  brought  about  by  means  of  the 
moral  law.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find 
that  each  individual  is  still  imperfect,  under  the 
dominion  of  sense ;  that  virtue  ia  never  fully 
realized  hero.  But  it  ought  to  be,  it  must  bo 
realized;  and  this  realization  can  only  be  ef' 
fected  in  an  endless  duration  of  the  soul ;  the 
soul,  then,  muat  be  immortal.  Yet  agwn,  per- 
fect happiness  is  essential  to  the  highest  good ; 
but  this  happiness  can  only  be  realized  when 
nature  and  morality  are  in  entire  harmony  and 
unison.    As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not  so ; 
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but  yet  they  ought  to  be,  and  they  must  be. 
There  mnst  then  be  some  power  above  both 
nature  and  moral  agents,  to  connect  the  two 
together,  to  make  virtue  and  happiness  coin- 
cide. That  is,  there  must  be  a  God.  "What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  validity  of  these 
arguments,  the  results  contributed  to  give  cur- 
rency to  the  Kantian  system  among  those  who 
were  repelled  by  the  negative  character  of  the 
deductions  on  the  grounds  of  pure  reason.  A 
basis  seemed  to  be  laid  for  a  practical  and  liv- 
ing faith  in  God,  freedom,  and  immortality. 
The  moral  element  attained  such  supremacy  as 
in  no  antecedent  system.  But  we  must  paas  to 
another  worlt  of  Kant's  to  see  the  use  which 
he  makes  of  these  positions  in  relation  to  the 
highest  objects  of  belief;  that  is,  his  "Religion 
within  the  Bounds  of  Mere  Reason."  Moral- 
ity leads  to  reli^on.  The  three  "  Criticisms" 
of  Kant  all  end  with  the  idea  of  God.  But 
religion  as  ^ven  in  history  contains  elements 
which  cannot  be  directly  deduced  from  ethics. 
How  much,  now,  of  revelation  (which  he 
grants  to  be  possible)  can  be  confirmed  by 
reason?  1.  There  ia  a  "radical  evO"  in  hu- 
man nature ;  and  this  is  not  physical  hut  moral. 
This  precedes  all  actual  sin.  Uow  can  this  be 
esplained?  All  Bin  mnst  be  one's  own  act; 
and  yet  this  moral  evil  is  before  act  The  dif- 
ficulty can  ho  solved  only  by  assumii^t  a 
"  timeless  and  intelligible  act^"  This  is  the  in- 
born, radical,  yet  still  self-produr«d  and  guilty 
corruption  of  man.  (Here  is  the  basis  for  the 
snhsequent  specubtions  of  Schelling  on  free- 
dom, and  of  Julias  Mailer  and  others  on  Ihe 
oripn  of  sin.)  As  there  is  this  evil  in  us,  so  in 
order  to  have  virtue  there  must  also  be  "  a  to- 
tal revolution,"  which  "maybe  called  a  new 
birth  or  a  new  creation;"  thongh  that  this 
must  strictly  be  of  grace  cannot  be  shown.  2. 
A  reconciliation  of  man  with  God  can  be  ef- 
fected only  through  such  a  change  of  heart ; 
this  reconciliation  is  symhoUzed  in  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ.  In  Scripture,  Christ  rep- 
resents the  agony  of  repentance;  to  put  on 
Christ  is  equivalent  to  the  new  life ;  justifica- 
tion means  that  God  accepts  this  change  of 
heart  in  view  of  its  future  fruits.  8.  The  vic- 
tory of  the  good  over  the  evil  principle  is  seen 
in  the  kin^om  of  God ;  in  the  church  as  a 
visible  institution.  This  church  has  the  four 
characteristics  of  unity,  purity,  freedom,  and 
inunutability.  The  positive  rites  of  this 
church  are  valuable  as  aids  to  human  weak- 
ness. But  in  the  progress  of  the  race  the  faith 
of  the  church  will  be  supplanted  by  a  purely 
rational  faith.  The  essence  of  the  Christian 
revelation  is  found  in  its  moral  precepts;  all 
els©  has  only  a  partial  and  transient  worth. 
The  mysteries  of  religion  are  valuable  so  far 
as  they  help  the  life ;  but  they  make  no  real 
addition  to  knowledge.  The  Trinity  means 
that  God  should  be  worshipped  in  view  of  his 
threefold  moral  qnalities,  holiness,  goodness, 
and  justice,  which  are  specifically  different 
from  each  other.     Thus,  in  this   allegorizing 
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method,  Christianity  as  a  rational  religion  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  theory  of  morals.  Kant 
first  began  that  constrnction  of  the  truths  of 
religion  which  in  tlie  later  transcendentalism 
produced  so  many  philosophies  of  reli^on  of  a 
much  more  comprehensive  character.  Schlei- 
ermacher  disentangled  the  proper  religious 
from  the  merely  moral  element ;  and  Hegel, 
even  in  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  found 
the  same  truths  in  the  form  of  faith  which  his 
speculative  system  expounded  in  the  form  of 
philosophy.— Ia  the  third  of  Kant's  "Criti- 
cisms," that  on  the  "Power  of  Judgment,"  he 
attempts  an  investigation  of  the  feelings,  cor- 
I'esponding  to  that  of  the  reason  in  his  "  Criti- 
cism of  the  Pure  Eeason,"  and  to  that  of  the 
desires  (or  will)  in  the  "  Pi-actical  Eeason." 
Here,  too,  he  advances  beyond  the  limits  of 
transcendental  idealism,  and  hence  this  treatise 
became  a  starting  point  for  subsequent  es^ 
plorers.  The  obj'ect  of  the  work  is  to  span 
the  chasm  between  metaphysics  (theoretical 
reason)  and  ethics  (practical  reason).  Just  as 
feeling  (or  pleasure  and  pain)  stands  between, 
mediates  between  reason  and  the  will,  so  the 
faculty  of  j'udETiient,  which  relates  to  tie  feel- 
ings, is  to  me&ate  between  the  theoretical  and 
practical  reason.  This  reconcihation.  is  effected 
by  means  of  the  idea  of  a  final  cause  or  design. 
This  idea  is  found  equally  in  the  two  spheres 
■subjected  to  the  faculty  of  judgment,  viz. : 
that  of  (esthetics,  and  that  of  teleology,  or 
final  causes  in  nature.  1.  Msthetics  has  to 
do  with  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.  The 
beantiful  has  no  real  existence  in  nature ;  it  is 
the  harmony  between  the  imagination  and  the 
understanding.  The  sublime  is  an  attempt  to 
lay  hold  of  the  vast  in  nature ;  it  does  not  ex- 
ist in  nature,  but  in  the  soul,  stmggling  to- 
ward the  infinite.  The  highest  aspect  of  testhet- 
ics  is  as  a  symbol  of  mord  good.  2.  Teleology . 
The  objects  of  nature  are  all  shaped  for  some 
design  or  end.  Such  instances  of  design  are 
of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal.  Mere  ez- 
temal- adaptations  might  be  the  result  of  mech- 
anism; not  BO  the  adaptations  or  designs 
which  we  find  in  o^anized  beings.  Here  all 
the  parts  are  both  means  and  ends ;  no  me- 
dianieal  law,  but  only  a  rational  designer,  can 
explain  this.  Nature  cannot  be  understood  ex- 
cepting on  this  principle.  By  this  principle  of 
a  design  immanent  in  nature,  Eant  passed  the 
boundaries  of  a  merely  subjective  idealism,  to 
which  other  parts  of  his  system  were  always 
tending.  Fichte  developed  it  on  the  subjective 
side ;  SchelUng  restored  nature,  or  the  objective, 
to  its  rights.  The  latter  (Philosophuche  Schrif- 
tm,  i.  114)  says  that "  there  were  perhaps  never 
so  many  deep  thoughts  compressed  in  so  few 
leaves  as  in  1 76  of  the  '  Criticism  of  the  Judg- 
ment.' "—Besides  his  larger  works  and  essays, 
Kant  also  wrote  many  minor  treatises,  suffi- 
cient to  hare  made  a  literary  reputation  for 
most  men.  In  1784  ho  published  aa  essay  enti- 
tled "Ideas  about  Universal  History  in  a  Cos- 
mopolitan  Point   of  View;"  and   in  1795   a 
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"  Project  ol  Perpetual  Peace."  A  severe  re- 
view in  1785  of  Herder's  "Philosophy  of  His- 
tory," called  oat  the  Metdkritile  of  that  phi- 
losopher ;  Herder  was  too  cautious,  courtly,  and 
vague  to  suit  the  views  of  the  rigid  moralist 
and  metaphysician.  The  end  of  tlie  history  of 
the  world,  according  to  Kant,  is  the  forma- 
tion of  tie  most  perfect  state  constitution. 
Man,  though  free,  is  atiU  bonnd  to  nature,  and 
exists  as  a  race.  Every  generation  is  a  means 
of  educating  and  developing  the  next  genera- 
tion ;  and  man  in  the  use  of  his  freedom  makes 
the  powers  of  natare  subservient  to  humanity. 
Perpetual  peace  among  the  nations  can  be  in- 
sured only  by  a  federation  of  free  states.  Pub- 
licity is  necessary  to  political  life  and  the 
highest  good  and  progress  of  the  state.  The 
human  race,  as  a  whole,  he  contends,  is  in  a 
constant  progress  to  a  better  state.  In  later 
times  this  is  proved  by  the  general  sympathy 
in  the  French  revolution.  (This  is  contained 
in  his  work  on  the  "  Strifo  of  the  Facul- 
ties.") Morals  will  penetrate  more  and  more 
into  political  life,  and  shape  the  destiny  of  the 
race. — This  rapid  and  condensed  outline  of 
the  works  of  Imraanuel  E^nt,  though  necessa- 
rily imperfect,  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
comprehensiveness  and  subtlety  with  which  he 
penetrated  into  tlie  most  abstruse  regions  of 
thonght.  The  iniiuence  of  his  specolationa  be- 
gan to  be  felt  at  the  same  time  tliat  the  French 
revolution  was  changing  the  face  of  Europe, 
and  when  old  chaos  seemed  to  have  again  re- 
visited the  earth.  Materialism  was  predomi- 
nant in  France ;  in  Scotland,  Eeid  was  com- 
bating skepticism  on  the  principles  of  com- 
mon sense ;  and  an  abstract  dogmatism  ruled 
the  German  mind.  Here  was  a  philosopher 
who,  with  unmatched  analytic  and  syntnetio 
powers,  came  forward  to  show  to  each  previous 
and  prevalent  system  its  metes  and  bounds. 
Against  the  materialist  and  the  skeptic,  he 
proved  that  the  mind  had  its  a  priori  princi- 
ples of  knowledge ;  against  the  dogmatist,  he 
maintuned  that  the  sphere  of  the  supersensi- 
ble, though  a  reality,  is  not  disclosed  to  posi- 
tive thonght.  He  proved  that  empiricism  is 
right  so  far  as  it  asserts  that  the  matter  of  our 
ideas  is  drawn  from  without,  but  wrong  so  far 
as  it  implies  that  their  form  can  also  there  be 
found.  And  he  is  dlied  with  the  principle  of 
the  common-sense  philosophy  in  ascribing  an 
absolttto  validity  to  those  mora!  ideas  by  which 
life  is  and  must  be  guided.  The  utterances  of 
this  practical  reason  are  true  and  valid,  wliat- 
ever  may  be  the  difficulties  of  the  theoretical 
reason.  We  must  live  and  act  in  view  of  God, 
freedom,  and  immortality.  His  philosophy  be- 
came the  starting  point  for  the  most  remark- 
able development  of  speculation  since  the 
days  of  the  Greeks.  GOTman  speculation  was 
thorolighly  quickened.  Those  who  opposed 
Kant  and  those  who  espoused  his  views  equal- 
ly acknowledged  his  greatness.  Eeinhoid  at 
first  defended,  and  then  modified  his  system. 
Schulze,  Beck,  and  Barddi  tried  to  bring  it 


into  more  popular  forms.  Krug  wrote  a  new 
"  Organon,"'  and  Fries  a  new  "  Criticism  of 
the  Reason."  Hamann,  Herder,  and  Jacohi 
developed  their  systems,  which  made  faith  the 
basis  of  philosophy,  with  constant  reference 
to  the  prmciples  of  Kant.  Herbart's  positive 
philosophy  claimed  to  have  the  true  key  to 
the  Kantian  metaphysics.  Eichte  unfolded 
his  subjective  idealism  as  the  only  logical  re- 
sult of  the  critical  philosophy.  And  even  in 
some  of  the  latest  products  of  German  specu- 
lation there  are  not  wanting  attempts  to  show 
that  Kant  has  not  been  superseded  by  any  of  his 
successors. — As  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in  the 
university,  the  object  of  Kant  was,  as  he  him- 
self declares,  not  so  much  to  give  a  system  as 
to  habituate  his  pupils  to  self-reflection.  The 
teacher  should  not  give  thoughts,  but  lead  to 
thought;  ho  should  not  ean-y,  but  guide,  his 
hearers;  and  hence  the  profonnder  parts  of 
his  system  were  rarely  expounded  to  his  classes, 
lie  was  very  simple  in  his  whole  style  of  lec- 
turing. His  voice  was  feeble,  and  only  gradu- 
ally rose  with  his  subject.  A  few  notes  on 
bits  of  paper,  or  test  books  marked  in  the 
margin,  were  his  materials.  He  always  began 
on  a  subject  as  if  thinking  it  out  for  himself ; 
announced  his  topic,  gave  provisional  esplana- 
lions,  illustrated  it  in  a  great  variety  of  aspects, 
and  fbus  led  hia  hearers  along  with  him.  He 
despised  all  the  arts  of  the  rhetorician.  In 
developing  hia  ethical  theory  he  often  rose  to 
the  highest  degree  of  moral  earnestness,  speak- 
ing to  the  sonl  agunst  all  selfishness  and  in 
favor  of  libei-ty ;  and  then  he  seemed,  says 
one  of  his  hearers,  "  as  if  inspired  by  a  divine 
flame."  To  aid  his  thoughts  he  woijd  fix  his 
attention  closely  on  some  one  auditor,  and 
judge  by  him  whether  he  .was  understood. 
Once  a  button  on  a  student's  coat,  which  he 
had  made  his  fixed  point  of  vision,  being  lost, 
disconcerted  the  philosopher  and  intermpted  - 
the  lecture.  A  tower  on  whicli  he  used  to 
gaze  in  his  reveries  at  home  having  become 
hidden  by  the  growth  of  trees,  he  conld  not 
rest  until  the  foliage  was  cut  away.  He  was 
always  kind  to  the  students,  but  from  principle 
would  not  remit  their  fees,  lest  they  might 
lose  their  sense  of  independence.  Tempting 
offers  were  made  to  him  to  quit  KOnigsberg 
(a  double  salary  at  Halle  in  1778  by  his  friend 
the  minister  Von  Zedlita),  but  he  did  not  care 
for  the  money,  and  disliked  all  change.  In 
fact,  he  never  went  more  than  40  miles  from 
his  native  city.  In  his  person  be  was  slight- 
ly built,  not  much  over  five  feet  in  height ;  his 
chest  was  hollow,  and  his  right  shoulder,  like 
that  of  Schleiermacher,  projected  much  above 
the  other.  His  features  were  fine  and  deh- 
cate;  his  complexion  was  light;  his  blue  eyes 
expressed  animation  and  kindness;  a  high  and 
broad  forehead  indicated  his  thoughtful  and 
speculative  turn;  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
countenance  showed  a  tenacious  vitality. — The 
external  life  of  the  philosopher,  who  was  thus 
probing  the  depths  of  human  c 
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was  one  of  tlieutmostrognlarity  and  simplicity. 
The  "sage  of  Konigaberg "  pursued  bis  ddly 
avocations  in  ss  flsed  a  routine  aa  that  of  the 
humblest  artisan  or  workman.  In  fact,  it  al- 
most seema  as  if  his  definite  theory  of  morals 
shaped  his  whole  career.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried ;  metaphyaios  was  the  passion  of  his  soul. 
Summer  and  winter  he  rose  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  not  once  failing  to  do  so  for  30  years. 
Two  houra  were  spent  in  study,  and  two  in 
lectures;  and  tbea  he  studied  and  wrote  till 
his  early  dinner  at  1  o'clock.  This  meal  was 
the  great  event  of  the  day;  and  he  ate  it 
leianrely,  almost  always  in  the  society  of 
friends.  After  dinner  he  wonld  walk  for  an 
hour  or  two,  spend  the  evening  in  society  or 
lighter  reading,  revise  his  lectures  for  the  next 
day,  and  be  in  bed  before  10  o'clock.  In  gen- 
eral sodety  in  his  earlier  life  he  was  sometimes 
odd,  but  also  genial  and  animated.  He  was 
a  capital  listener,  and  dexterous  in  drawing 
out  the  knowledge  of  others ;  but  he  could 
tell  a  good  story,  and  commented  on  all  mat- 
ters of  hterary,  philosophical,  or  political  in- 
terest, with  freedom  and  thoughtf  ulneas.  Often 
a  curt  phrase,  a  satirical  remark,  or  a  saUy  of 
wit  would  prevent  or  close  a  long  discussion. 
In  general  literature  his  reading  was  very 
large;  the  English  and  French  classics  were 
familiar  to  him ;  and  of  all  writers  perhaps  he 
was  most  fond  of  Rousseau,  whose  portrait 
was  the  only'one  that  adorned  his  pJain  man- 
sion. Of  poetry  he  was  never  enamored, 
though  a  great  aiinirer  of  Milton's  "  Paradise 
Lost."  In  the  history  of  philosophy  he  was 
less  versed  than  in  many  other  parts  of  litera- 
ture; considering,  in  fact,  dogmatism,  skepti- 
cism, and  his  own  system  to  contain  about  all 
that  could  be  weU  said  on  specnlative  matters. 
Kant  was  warmly  enlisted  in  all  that  concerned 
the  general  interests  of  humanity  and  of  jus- 
tice. In  his  politioM  views  he  sympathized 
with  the  most  thoughtful  spirits  of  the  age. 
"Liberty,  law,  and  pnbhc  power  are  the  ele- 
ments of  all  social  life.  Law  and  liberty  with- 
out power  are  anarchy ;  law  and  force  without 
Uberty  make  a  despotism ;  force  alone  is  bar- 
barism ;  liberty  and  law,  joined  with  force, 
make  the  repubho,  the  only  good  civil  consti- 
tution, which  is  not  necessarily  a  democracy." 
He  was  opposed  to  involuntary  servitude,  and 
to  a  hereditary  nobility.  Man,  he  says,  is 
born  free.  His  great  political  idea  was  that 
there  must  be  a  separation  of  the  powers  in  the 
state  in  order  to  a  true  social  order.  Princes 
he  held  to  be  for  the  people,  and  not  the  people 
for  princes.  He  was  also  a  zealous  advocate 
of  the  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  "  Liberty  of  thought  is  nothing 
without  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  writing. 
.  .  .  To  take  away  the  power  of  freely  espress- 
ii^  opinions  is  to  deprive  us  of  the  only  remedy 
for  the  evila  which  afflict  humanity.  .  .  .  The 
prohibition  of  books  of  science  and  of  pure 
theory  is  an  offence  agdnat  mankind."  In 
his  religious  views,  the  feeling  of  pure  obliga- 
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tion,  of  an  inexorahJe duty,  was  paramount;  in 
fact,  the  sense  of  duty  was  so  strong  as  to  leave 
little  room  for  the  religious  sentiraenta.  His 
ethicaltheorymade  obligation  supreme,  and  left 
to  theaffeotionsa  subordinate  place.  His  mor- 
al formulas  are  abstract ;  love  was  not  to  him 
the  chief  of  the  virtues.  He  was  the  stoic  of 
the  18th  century.  His  general  theory  of  reli- 
pon,  too,  was  ahatraot ;  nor  did  the  positive 
truths  of  Christianity  as  a  redemptive  system 
modify  either  his  metaphysical  or  ethical  the- 
ories. He  gave  to  German  rationalism  a  strong 
impulse,  in  making  the  merely  moral  element 
supreme.  Bo  far  as  he  conld,  he  modelled  his 
own  life  upon  the  principles  of  a  rigid  code  of 
ethics.  He  abhorred  all  deceit  and  lying ;  he 
was  upright  and  honest  in  the  minutest  mat- 
ters: every  day,  every  hour  had  its  appointed 
work.  "  Whoever  will  tell  me  of  a  good  action 
left  undone,  him  will  I  thank,  though  it  be  in  the 
last  hour  of  life."  And  in  the  last  hour  of  his 
life  he  could  say:  "My  friends,  I  do  not  fear 
death ;  I  assure  yon  before  God,  that  if  I  was 
sure  of  being  called  away  ttiis  night,  I  could 
raise  my  hands  to  heaven,  and  say,  God  be 
praised  I  "  No  one  who  has  lived  long  in  the 
world,  he  used  to  say,  would  be  willing  on  any 
account  to  begin  and  hve  his  life  over  again. 
He  was  benevolent  from  principle,  often  giving 
away  neariy  as  much  as  the  sum  required  by  his 
own  frugal  household.  Strict  economy  enabled 
him  to  lay  np  enough  for  a  comfortable  old  age. 
Though  a  warm  friend,  he  did  not  like  to  visit 
those  who  were  sick,  nor  to  talk  about  thedead. 
He  was  most  careful  of  his  own  life  and  health ; 
by  rigid  rules  he  kept  his  frail  body  in  tolerable 
health,  never  having  had  a  severe  illness  till 
worn  out  by  advanced  age.  In  1802  his  powers 
began  to  fail  rapidly,  and  he  permitted  a  physi- 
cian to  be  summoned.  He  had  frequent  falling 
fits ;  his  sight  gradually  became  dim  j  his  eonver- 
sation  was  often  incoherent.  A  few  days  before 
his  death,  be  thanked  his  medical  adviser,  add- 
ing, "Ihave  not  yet  lost  my  feeling  for  human- 
ity."— The  best  editions  of  Kant'a  works  are 
that  of  Hartenstein  (10  vols,,  Leipsio,  1838-'9), 
of  which  a  second  improved  edition  in  8  vols, 
appewed  in  1867-'9 ;  that  of  Schubert  and  Eo- 
senkranz  (11  vols.,  Leipsic,  I840-'42) ;  and  that 
of  J.  H,  von  Kirchmann,  forming  part  of  the 
Philt>30phigehe  BiUiofkek  (Berlin,  1868-"r4). 
The  second  contains  a  full  biography  by  Schu- 
bert, and  a  "  History  of  the  Kantian  Philoso- 
phy" by  Eosenkranz.  IJirchmann's  edition 
also  contains  a  biography,  and  an  able  analysis 
of  the  whole  Kantian  system,  with  introducto- 
ry dissertations  on  each  of  Kant's  works.  His 
lUe  was  written  in  1804  by  Borowsky,  and  by 
Jachmann  in  letters ;  his  last  years  were  de- 
scribed by  Wasiansky  (1804).  G.  S.  A.  Mellin 
published  an  "  Encycioptedic  Dictionary  of  the 
Kantian  Philosophy  "  (6  vols.,  1797),  His  phi- 
losophy was  introduced  into  Holland  in  1793 
by  Faulus  van  Hemert,  and  there  elucidated 
by  Van  Bosch  in  17(18,  and  Kirker  in  1800. 
Schmid  and  Phiseldek  published  an  exposition 
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of  ifc  at  Copenhagen,  lT96-'8.  It  was  also 
tauglit  in  Hungary  and  Poland.  In  Italy  it 
was  criticised  by  Galuppi  in  1819,  and  later 
by  both  Kosmini  and  Gioberti.  Montorani 
publislied  ia  1823  a  T^adusione  delta  Critka 
delta ragvmepvradiSdnt;  Testa,  in  1843-9, 
an  Esame  e  dumisiione  of  the  same ;  Eoggero, 
an  analysis  in  his  Storia  della  Jilosofla  da  Owr- 
tesio  a  Kant  (1669);  and  Villa  another,  in  his 
Ka%t  e  Simnini  (1869).  Spaventa's  Filoeofla 
di  Kant  e  sua  relazi&ne  colla  filoiofia  italia- 
ran  (1860)  is  also  an  able  work.  Oharles  Vil- 
lers  published  a  yaliiable  essay  on  Kant  in 
French  in'1801;  Destutt  de  Tracy  commented 
on  his  metaphysics  before  the  academy;  De 
GSrandoin  his  "  Oomparatiye  History  "  (ISOi), 
and  Mrae,  de  Stafel  in  her  "  Germany  "  (1813), 
gave  a  fuller  account  of  it.  The  best  Frendi 
aoconnt  is  in  J.  WiUm's  "History  of  German 
Philosophy  "  (4  vols.,  1846-'9),  a  work  crowned 
by  the  French  academy ;  the  first  volume  and 
half  of  the  second  are  taken  up  with  the  crit- 
ical philosophy.  Oharles  de  E6mnsat  in  1847 
wrote  a  valuable  report  on  this  "History" 
for  the  academy  of  moral  and  political  sci- 
ences. Victor  Oonsin'a  analysis,  which  ap- 
peared in  1842  under  the  title  Lemons  de  pM- 
losophie  tar  Kant,  and  since  the  fourth  edition 
(1863)  as  PhihsopMe  de  Kant,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Henderson  (London,  18B3; 
new  ed.,  1871).  J.  Tissot  has  translated  into 
French  the  "Pure  Reason"  (2d  ed,,  1845), 
"Lo^c"  (1840),  "Metaphysics  of  Law"  (M 
ed.,  1853)  and  "  of  Morals  "  (3d  ed..  1854),  the 
"Metaphysics,"  edited  by  Polita  (1843),  and 
"Anthropology"  (1854).  Trullard  in  1841 
gave  a  French  version  of  "Eehgion  within  the 
Bounds  of  Reason ;"  Bami  in  1346  of  the 
"Criticism  of  the  Jii^ment,"  and  in  1848  of 
that  of  the  "Practical  Keason,"  besides  a  criti- 
cal esaminationof  these  works  (1850  and  1851), 
and  the  "Metaphysical  Elements  of  Law," 
with  the  "  Project  on  Perpetual  Peace  "  (1855). 
Bom  published  in  Latin  KantU  Opera  (8  vols., 
Leipsic,  1796);  Kunhardt,  a  Latin  version  of 
the  "Prolegomena  to  every  future  System  of 
Metaphysics"  (Helmstedt,  1797);  and  G.  L. 
E.3nig,  Elements  Ethiea  (Gotha,  1800).  The 
first  English  work  on  Kant  was  a  "  General 
and  Introductory  View,"  by  Nitzsch  (Lon- 
don, 1796).  Others  are:  J.  S.  Beck  (trans- 
lated by  an  auditor),  "  Principles  of  the  Criti- 
cal Philosophy"  (London,  1798);  Willich's 
"  Elements  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  "  (Lon- 
don, 1798);  "Kant'a  Essays  and  Idealises" 
(2  vols.,  1798);  Wirgman's  "Piinoi^es  of  the 
Kantesian  Philosophy  "  (1824) ;  J.  W.  Semple, 
"Kant's  Metaphywcs  of  Ethics"  (1837);  John 
Richardson,  "Metaphysical  Works  of  Kant" 
("  Logic,"  "  Prolegomena  to  Metaphysics," 
"Proofs  of  God's  Existence,"  and  "Theod- 
icy," 8vo,  London,  1836;  printed  in  1819);  an 
"Analysis  of  Kant's  Crilict  of  Pure  Reason," 
by  the  translator  of  that  work  (8vo,  London, 
1844;  the  translation  appeared  in  1841).  An- 
other and  better  veraon  of  the  "Oritique  of 
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the  Para  Eeaaon,"  by  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  was 
published  ia  Bohn'a  "  Philosophical  Librai-y" 
?18B5).  An  account  of  his  ayatem  is  pven  in 
J.  D.  Morell's  "  Historical  and  Critical  View  of 
the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  "  (\mt  ed.,  1856),  with  which  may  be 
compared  Wirgman  in  the  "  Encycloptedia 
Londinensis,"  and  the  article  in  the  "  Enoyolo- 
pffldia  Britannica."  Among  recent  German 
works  may  be  mentioned  Kuno  Fischer's  Im- 
mwnuel  Kant:  KntwiekelungigeieMehte  und 
System  der  Mtitchm  PMlosophie  (Mannheim, 
1860);  Paiil,  Kant's  Lehre  mm  idealen  Ckrk- 
(«g  (Kiel,  1869);  Grapengiesser,  Kant's  Lehre 
HDTO  Baum  und  Zeit  (Jena,  1870);  Wolf,  Die, 
MetaphysUehe  Qrundantehauung  Kanfs  (heiji- 
sic,  1870) ;  Zimmermann,  PeSer  Kant's  maths- 
matkehet  Vorttrtheil  (Vienna,  1871);  Witte, 
BeitrOffe  tur  Verat&iidniss  Kants  (Berlin, 
1874);  and  Holder,  Da/rstellmig  der  Kanti- 
Behen  ErIlenntnmtAeorie,  mit  Ponderer  Be- 
rmksichtigung  der  vermihiedenen  Fassangen 
der  tranescvnaentalen  Dedwition  der  Katego- 
rien  (Tubingen,  1 874).  An  excellent  collection 
of  the  most  striking  pass^ea  in  Kaht's  works, 
designed  for  general  readers,  is  Franenstedt'a- 
ImmamielKanf:  Idehtstrahlenavsseinen  Wer- 
hen,  lait  einer  MograpMe  uitA  ChaftikteTigtik 
Kant's  (Leipsic,  1872).  Among  general  histo- 
ries of  philosophy  cont^tting  adequate  accounts 
are  those  by  Mirbt,  Bosenkranz,  Chalyhaus, 
Ritter,  Erdmann,  and  the  more  recent  ones, 
TJeberweg's  Orundriii  der  ffeschichte  der  Phi- 
los^hie  (Berlin,  1862-'6;  Eng.  translation, 
New  York,  1871-'3),  and  Kirchner  and  Dah- 
ring's  KriUsche  Gesehiehte  der  PMlosophie 
(Berlin,  1869).  The  most  recent  works  of 
special  value  to  English  stndents  are  Mahaflj's 
"  Kant's  Critical  Philosophy  for  English  Read- 
ers" (London,  1871  et  geq.),  Abbott's  "Kant's 
Theory  of  Ethics,  or  Practical  Philosophy" 
(London,  1873),  and  Monek'a  "  latroductioii  to 
the  Critical  Philosophy*'  (Dublin,  1874). 

EiUnXIIIK.    See  Oaittkmii!. 

KiOLUf.    See  Cl&y. 

KiPHIST,  Vaslll  Tasllievltch,  a  Russian  poet, 
born  in  1T56,  died  Oct.  28,  1833.  He  was  a 
councillor  of  state,  and  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  8t  Petersburg ;  translated  Horace  into 
Russian;  wrote  in  that  laagu^e  aad  in  French 
ingenious  though  not  profound  criticisms  of 
the  Odyssey;  aad  exposed  official  corruption 
in  his  comedy  Yabedp  (1799).  His  lyric  po- 
ems appeared  in  1806,  and  his  tragedy  "  Anti- 
gone'* la  1815. — ^His  ^anddaughter,  the  coun- 
tess Salias,  has  published  stories  under  the 
name  of  Eugenia  Tur  (4  vols,,  Moscow,  18S9), 

KIPP,  Friedrkh,  a  German  author,  bora  in 
Hamm,  Westphalia,  April  13, 1834.  He  studied 
law,  and  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of 
1848  went  ia  18S0  to  New  York,  where  he 
practised  his  profession,  attached  himself  to 
the  republican  party,  became  a  presidential 
elector  in  1880,  and  subsequently  was  commis- 
sioner of  emigration.  He  returaed  to  Germany 
in  1870,  and  was  elected  ia  1872  to  the  Ger- 
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man  Eeiolistag.  HehaspuWishediiieSMacen-  ' 
frage  in  den  Vereinigteii  Staaten  (GWttangen, 
1854);  Leben  de*  ajoerikartieiiSien  Generah  F. 
W.  von  Steuben  (BefUn,  1858;  English  ed. 
New  York,  1859) ;  QeschichU  der  Silaverei 
in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  (Hamburg,  1880) ; 
L^en  de«  arnieTikaniiehen  Bener^h  Johann 
EaV)  (Stuttgart,  1863 ;  English  ed.,  New  York, 
1870) ;  Bir  Soldatenhandel  deutstlier  Mlraten 
Tiaeh  Amerika  (Ber&a,  1864;  2d  revised  and 
enlarged  ed.,  ICTi) ;  Geaahiahte  der  deutecken, 
Avswanderunp  in  Amerika  (vol.  i.,  Leipsic, 
1868) ;  and  ^iedricli  der  Groese  und  die  Yer- 
einigt&H'Stanten  von  Amerika  (1871). 

KIPPEL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  ean- 
ton  and  10  m.  8.  of  the  city  of  Zurich,  noted 
for  a  great  defeat  of  the  Protestant  army  in 
October,  1531,  when  Zwingli  was  alain  by  a 
mercenary  of  Unterwalden,  and  hie  remains 
were  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  A  mon- 
ument to  him  was  erected  here  in  1838,  on  the 
spot  where  he  fell. 

EABA  GEOKGE    See  CzBuirr  Gbobge. 

KARimSSAR.    See  Afivm  EAiiAHissAB. 

ElBAITES,  or  Cu-aites  (Heb.  Karaim,  read- 
ers, scripturiatsj,  a  Jewish  sect,  existing  in 
Russia  (chiefly  m  the  Crimea),  Austria  (Gali- 
cia),  Turkey,  and  other  countries  of  the  East, 
whose  distingnishing  tenet  is  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  Biblical  books,  and  the  rejection,  escept 
as  ex^:etical  aids,  of  all  oral  traditioua  and 
Talmudical  interpretations.  They  themselves 
retrace  their  origin  to  the  time  of  Shalmaneser; 
and  as  that  king  of  Assyria  carried  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel  to  the  north,  they  hold  that 
tbey  must  worshipwith  tlie  face  tamed  toward 
the  south.  Non-Karaite  historians,  however, 
disregard  their  representations,  and  Maimoni- 
des  and  others  have  attempted  to  show  that 
they  were  the  same  sect  as  tnat  once  known  as 
Saddueees ;  bnt  it  seems  that  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  latter  were  directly  antagonistic 
to  those  of  the  Karaites.  Others,  especially 
Wolf,  attribute  their  origin  to  a  massacre  among 
the  Jewish  doctors  under  Alexander  JanniEus, 
about  100  B.  0.  Others  again,  among  them 
Steinschneider,  regard  Earaism  as  a  literanr 
and  theological  development  of  Judaism  which 
had  its  origin  in  Babylonia  about  A.  D.  760, 
and  Anan  ben  David  as  the  founder  of  the 
sect;  bnt  Krkovitch  has  endeavored  to  prove 
from  archiBological  and  numismatic  evidences 
that  Karaites  occupied  the  Crimea  about  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century.  The  Karaites 
have  produced  a  valuable  literature,  not  only  on 
Biblical  interpretation,  dogmatics,  and  other 
subjects  connected  with  religion,  bnt  also  on 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  written  partly  in 
Hebrew  or  Arabic,  partly  in  a  mixture  of  Tar- 
taric and  Turkish  wnich  is  a  peculiar  idiom  of 
their  own  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the 
Black  sea,  and  partly  in  the  languages  of  the 
several  countries  which  they  inhabit.  Their 
literature  is,  however,  little  known  to  the  oc- 
cidental world.  Several  of  their  principal 
writings,  such  as  Eshkol  Tiah'k-op'hm;  by  Judah 
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Iladasi  (of  the  13th  century),  and  Mii'haT,  by 
Aai'on  ben  Joseph  (18th),  have  recently  been 
published  at  Eupatoria,  in  the  Crimea.— See 
FQrst,  Oeachiehte  des  Karaerthnm*  (Leipsio, 
1865),  and  Rule,  "History  of  the  Karaite 
Jews  "  (London,  1870). 

KAUJITCH,  Tnk  Stefanovlteb,  a  Servian  schol- 
ar, bom  Nov,  7, 1787,  died  in  February,  1864. 
He  was  educated  in  Carlovitz,  and  in  the  war 
for  Servian  independence  served  as  secretary 
to  various  national  chiefs,  most  of  whom  were 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  also  aj 
secretary  of  the  national  senate  at  Belgrade. 
When  Servia  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  sultan 
by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  Karajitoli  sought 
refnge  in  Austria  (1813).  He  collected  the 
popular  songs  of  the  Illyrian  tongue,  travelling 
for  the  purpose  in  Bosnia  and  Montenegro,  and 


Popular  Poetry,"  London,  1827).  Karajiteh 
also  published  a  Serb  grammar  (translated  by 
Jacob  Grimm),  a  Berbo-German  dictionary,  a 
literary  almanac  under  the  titte  of  Danitxa 
r'Hawn,"  1826-'84),  a  colleolion  of  "Serb 
Popular  Proverbs,"  and  another  of  "  Serb 
Popular  Tales."  He  was  a  member  of  the 
academies  of  Odttingen,  Berlin,  and  Vienna, 
and  the  univeraty  of  Jena  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  The  Rus- 
sian government  bestowed  on  him  a  pension 
and  other  honors, 

KiBlK,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  Persian 
gulf,  in  lat.  20°  14'  N.,  Ion.  50°  20'  E.,  about 
15  m.  in  circumference,  and  40  m.  N.  W.  of 
Bushire;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  affoi-ds  a  safe 
anchorage,  especially  during  tlie  prevailing 
N,  W,  gales.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  water 
is  good,  bnt  there  is  no  timber.  The  Dutch 
erected  a  fori)  here  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  but  were  soon  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  island.  Prom  1839  to  1841  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  English,  and  in  December,  1856, 
the  English  expedition  against  Persia  landed 
on  its  8.  E.  coast. 

SJKAKOBIIH,  or  Mnstug  nonntalns,  also  called 
Tsung  Ling,  a  range  of  central  Asia,  extending 
S.  E.  from  about  lat.  87°  N.  and  Ion.  78°  E.  to 
lat.  84°  N.  and  Ion.  79°  E.,  and  separating  the 
British  province  of  Cashmere  from  Chinese 
Tartary.  The  N.  W.  extremity  reaches  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  and  the  S.  B.  ridges  separate 
the  western  spurs  of  the  Kiien-lun  on  the  north 
from  those  of  the  Himalaya  on  the  south.  One 
of  their  peaks,  the  Dapsang,  is  28,278  ft.  high, 
and  several  others  exceed  27,000  ft.  The  aver- 
age height  of  the  principal  ridges  ia  25,000 
ft.,  and  even  the  lowest  valleys  are  10,000  ft 
above  the  sea.  The  researches  of  the  brothers 
Schla^ntweit  and  of  George  W.  Hay  ward,  who 
was  murdered  in  1870  in  the  Karakorum  valley, 
have  demonstrated  that  the  Karakorum  moun- 
tains constitute  the  watershed  of  High  Asia. 
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KARASUS.    See  Oaeahas. 

KlBinSUf  (properly  Kahamzin),  IVIkslal  Ifl- 
bfadlOTlMi,  a  Knssian  historian,  bom  in  eastern 
Bnssia  in  December,  1765,  died  in  the  Tauridaa 
paJace  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  3, 182S.  He 
studied  in  Moscow,  served  for  about  two  years 
in  the  imperial  guards,  travelled  in  Germany, 
.  Switzerluid,  Italy,  France,  and  England  daring 
the  first  period  of  the  French  revolution,  suc- 
cessively edited  the  "Moscow  Journal,"  the 
"Agieisij"  a  "Poetical  Ahnanao,"  a  "  Pantheon 
of  Foreign  literature,'.'  and  a  "  Pantheon  of 
Russian  Literature,"  and  was  an  active  contrib- 
ntottothe  "  European  Messenger,"  His  "Let- 
ters of  a  Eussian  Traveller  "  (1797-1801)  -were 
received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  in  1803 
Alexander  L  appointed  him  historiographer 
of  Eusaa.  He  now  produced  his  "  History  of 
Eusaa  "  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the 
accesMon  of  the  house  of  Eomanoff,  in  13  vol- 
umes, the  last  completed  after  his  death.  This 
publication,  which  occupied  the  last  ten  years 
of  Karamsin's  life,  met  with  unprecedented 
success  in  Russia,  and  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages.  Alexander  appointed  him 
imperial  councillor  in  1824 ;  and  in  1823  Nich- 
olas bestowed  on  him  an  annual  pension  of 
50,000  rubles,  revertible  to  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren, and  put  an  imperial  frigate  at  his  disposal 
to  carry  him  to  Italy  for  the  restoration  of  his 
shattered  health,  of  which  however  he  was 
unable  to  avail  himself. 

ElRiSH^BlZlR,  a  town  of  the  Crimea,  in  the 
goTernment  of  Taurida,  and  in  the  drole  and  28 
m,  E.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Simferopol  ■  pop.  in 
1867, 14,397,  chiefly  Tartars,  but  including  also 
Ai'menians,  Jews,  and  other  nationalities.  It 
ia  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  near  the  source  of 
the  Karasu  river,  but  there  are  many  morasses 
in  the  vicinity.  It  resembles  Levantine  towns 
by  the  crookedness  of  the  streets  and  the  mean- 
ness of  the  buildings ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
thriving  places  in  the  Crimea,  with  nearly  50 
khans.  The  national  church  is  a  fine  building 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  a  dome  which 
lights  the  centre ;  and  there  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Catholics,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  and 
more  than  20  mosques.  The  cemeteries  outside 
of  the  town  are  very  extensive.  The  large  es- 
tates of  the  Shirin  family  extend  from  this 
town  almost  all  the  way  to  Kertchj  and  ad- 
joining the  town  are  several  settlements  of 
Germans  who  are  as  advanced  in  agricultnre 
as  the  Tartars  are  backward.  Wine,  fruit,  tal- 
low, wool,  and  hides  are  the  staple  articles  of 
trade ;  and  morocco,  leather,  shoes,  saddles, 
and  shaggy  felt  cloaks  are  manufactured  in  u 
superior  style.^The  Tartars  made  Karasn-Ba- 
zar  their  capital  in  1738,  but  it  was  captured 
and  bnmed  by  the  Bns^ans  in  1737. 

KABDSZIG,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  district  and  formerly  the  capital  of  Great 
Oumania,  on  the  Pestii  and  Debreczin  railway, 
88  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Pestii ;  pop.  in  1870^  14,486. 
It  has  a  castle,  and  the  inhabitants  ai'e  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  wine,  and  melons. 


KARELIANS.     See  Finns. 

KARENS,  Eajreos,  Karians,  or  Karrus,  a 
rude  people  of  Bnrmah,  Siam,  and  parts  of 
China,  supposed  to  extend  from  lat.  10°  to  28° 
N.  They  inhabit  the  iungles  and  monntainous 
districts,  and  number  from  200,000  to  400,000, 
the  majority  of  whom  live  in  British  Bnrmah. 
The  nnmber  of  the  Karens  ia  Siam  is  estimated 
at  50,000.  Those  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  are  called  Bed  Karens  from  the 
usual  color  of  their  dress.  They  reckon  them- 
selves by  families,  and  each  fadiUy,  though  it 
should  number  200  or  300  souls,  has  but  one 
house.  Their  dwellings  are  bi(ilt  of  stoat  posts 
and  bamboo,  and  thatched  with  palm  leaf.  The 
floor  consists  of  a  matting  of  split  bamboo, 
stretched  over  a  strong  timber  framework 
which  is  raised  6  or  7  ft.  above  the  ground. 
The  immense  edifice  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments for  eating,  sleeping,  and  other  purposes, 
and  the  inmates  are  under  a  regular  patriarchal 
discipline,  which  is  the  only  form  of  govern- 
ment reco^ized  by  this  people.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  mdnstrious  husbondmen ;  they  raise 
hogs  and  poultry,  and  hunt  game  in  the  forests. 
A  lon^,  loose,  sleeveless  shirt  of  coai'se  cotton 
is  their  prindpal  article  of  dress,  bnt  they  are 
fond  of  ornaments,  which  they  wear  on  their 
necks,  arms,  and  ankles.  Women  among  them 
are  treated  with  respect,  and  they  are  said  to 
be  hospitable,  frank,  and  more  virtuous  than 
their  neighhoi-s.  The  Sgau  or  Chegaws,  and 
fie  Pgho  or  Pgwos,  are  tiieir  principal,  tribes. 
These  are  pagans,  but  some  of  the  other  tribes 
are  Buddhists.  There  are  evidences  that  at 
some  remote  period  they  received  ideas  of  Scrip- 
tural history.  They  have  a  tradition  of  white 
messengers  from  the  sea  coming  to  teach  them ; 
they  helieve  in  one  eternal  Supreme  Being; 
and  besides  the  story  of  Uie  creation  and  ■^e 
deluge,  they  have  an  account  of  "  the  fruit  of 
trial "  appointed  by  God,  of  which  two  persons, 
deceived  by  the  bad  spirit,  ate,  and  thereby 
became  subject  to  age,  disease,  and  death ;  and 
of  a  confusion  of  languages  in  consequence 
of  disbelief  in  God,  The  labors  of  American 
missionaries  among  the  Karens,  which  were 
commenced  in  1828  by  Messrs.  Boardman  and 
Jndaon,  have  been  remarkably  fruitful.  In" 
I86B  the  numerous  native  churches  were  formed 
into  a  "  Bnrmah  Baptist  Convention,"  which 
has  Mnce  met  once  a  year.  At  the  convention 
held  in  Eangoon  in  November,  1873,  the  num- 
ber of  churches  in  connection  with  the  con- 
vention was  reported  as  865,  all  Karen,  with 
the  exception  of  19  Burman,  1  Shan,  and  2 
English ;  the  Karen  members  numbered  about 
18,000.  At  Eangoon  there  ia  a  Karen  theolggi- 
cal  seminary,  and  Mnoe  1873  a  Baptist  Karen 
college, — The  origin  of  the  Karens  is  unknown. 
Some  suppose  them  to  be  aborigines ;  others, 
immigrants  from  India ;  and  others  again  derive 
them  from  the  north,  which  opinion,  according 
to  Latham,  ia  the  most  probable.  The  same 
authority  'calls  their  language  Y 
notable  Singhpo  affinities. 
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EARLIi    See  Caslee. 

EiBI£BlD.    See  Carlsbad. 

KARLSBIRe.    See  Oabubugo. 

KIBLSSSONA.    See  CABLgo&OKA. 

KlRLSRDBf^    8ee  Cablsbtjhe. 

EABLSTAD.    See  Oaeistad. 

EJKLSTADT,  a  fortified  town  of  Oroatio,  in 
the  countj  and  30  m.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of 
Agram,  on  the  Kulpa,  which  is  here  navigable ; 
pop.  in  1870,  5,175.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  and  has  a  castle,  a  Praneisoan  mon- 
astery, a  gymnasium,  and  several  Catholic 
churches.  It  was  huilt  in  1579  hy  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  Turks,  and  has  a  dtadel  and  an  extensive 
armory.  It  is  an  important  trading  place,  sev- 
eral fine  roads  and  the  Agram  railway  con- 
necting it  with  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic. 

EABIVJiK.    See  Tbbbes. 

SiM^,  a  S.  county  of  Tesas,  drained  hy 
San  Anfdnio  and  Ciholo  rivers,  and  by  several 
smaller  streams ;  area,  830  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  1,705,  of  whom  279  were  colorei  It 
has  a  diversiiied  surface,  in  most  places  undu- 
lating, and  thinly  timbered.  The  soil  ia  a  fer- 
tile sandy  loam  or  black  mezquita,  and  ia  snita- 
b!e  for  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  35,966  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  and  24  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  8,380  horses,  57,599  cattle,  4,256  sheep, 
and  8,168  swine.    Capital,  Helena. 

ElRPinSEI,  Frandszek,  a  Polish  poet,  born 
in  the  palatinate  of  Brzesc  Litewski  about  1760, 
died  at  Karpinczyn,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lublin, 
in  September,  1833.    He  was  conspicuous  in 
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the  literary  circles  of  the  Czartoryskis  at  Pu- 
lawy,  and  wrote  vaiious  original  works,  in- 
cluding the  tragedy  Judyta,  and  translations. 
His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  idyls,  and  on 
his  poeticd.  translation  of  the  Psalms.  His 
"  Works"  {Ihieta)  have  been  published  in  Wai-- 
saw,  Breslau,  and  Leipsio. 

EIBB,  Jean  BaptMe  ilpbonse,  a  French  au- 
thor, born  in  Paris,  Nov.  24, 1808.  He  studied 
and  taught  in  the  Bourbon  college,  Paris,  af- 
terward attached  himself  to  the  staff  of  the 
Mgaro,  and  in  1882  published  his  first  prose 
work,  So-as  lea  tilUuh.  This  was  followed  by 
Une  hevre  ttrof  tard  (1833),  Fa  Dike  (1834), 
VeTidredi  soir  (1835),  Le  chemin  le  plus  court 
(1836^,  &c.,  the  last  two  being  revelations  of 
his  private  history.    His  Voyage  waiowe  de  mon 

f'ardin  (1846)  and  La  famiUe  Alain  (1861) 
ave  been  translated  into  English.  Among  his 
other  works  is  La  plche  en  eau  douce  et  en  eait 
salee  (1860).    In  1860  a  collection  of  his  com- 

Elet«  works  was  commenced.  In  1839,  while 
e  was  editor  in  chief  of  the  Figaro,  he  estab- 
lished a  monthly  magarine  of  a  satirical  char- 
acter entitled  Lm  GuSpes,  the  freedom  of  the 
literary  criticisms  in  which  excited  the  displea- 
sure of  several  of  his  contemporaries,  one  of 
whom,  an  authoress,  in  revenge  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  his  life  in  1844.  He  has  for  many 
years  resided  in  Nice,  devoting  himself  chiefly 
to  horticulture. 

KIRS,  a  fortified  city  of  Turkish  Armenia, 
seat  of  a  pasha,  situated  on  a  rugged  plain, 
6,000  to  7,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  tke  Ears,  a 
branch  of  the  Arpatcihai,   a  tiibntary  of  the 


)  m.  N.  B.  of  Erzerum ; 
pop.  12,000,  mostly  Armenians.  It  is  defended 
by  ramparts  BuiTounded  by  a  ditch,  and  has  a 
strong  citadel,  and  some  works  on  the  hills  N. 
of  the  city.  It  is  a  place  of  transit  for  goods 
and  produce  to  and  from  the  interior  and  east- 
ward. Formerly  it  contained  6,000  houses,  but 
now  has  not  over  half  that  number.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Russian  general  Paskevitch  in 
1828,  and  occupied  for  two  years.     In  1855, 


having  been  strongly  fortified  under  the  direc- 
tion of  English  engineers,  it  was  strenuously 
defended  hy  Gen.  Williams  and  Ismail  Pasha 
(the  former  Hungarian  general  Emety)  against 
the  Russians  under  Muraviefl.  An  attempt  to 
capture  it  by  assault  (Sept.  29)  fwled  after  a 
bloody  struggle,  but  the  place  finally  surren- 
dered from  famine  at  the  end  of  November. 

EAKSCH  (improperly  Eabsohin),  Ann*  Lulse, 
a  German  poetess,  born  Dec.  1,  1723,  died  in 
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Berlin,  Oct.  12,  1791.  She  was  a  sorvant, 
ahowed  talent  for  improvisation  which  at- 
traoted  notice,  and  her  poverty  was  relieved 
by  the  sale  of  her  select  poems  (1794).  Fred- 
erick William  11.  presented  her  witn.  a  small 
hoQse  in  Berlin.  She  was  called  tlie  German 
Sappho.  She  was  divorced  from  her  first  hisa- 
band,  who  had  ill-treated  her.  By  the  sec- 
ond, Karsch,  an  intemperate  ttulor  and  spend- 
thrift, she  had  a  daughter  (K.  L.  von  Klenke, 
died  in  1812),  who  heoame  tnown  in  litera- 
ture, aa  did  also  her  granddanghter  (died  in 
1856),  the  wife  of  tlie  French  orientalist  OhSzy. 

KlI^TEK,  Kiri  Jthani  Bernhaid,  &  German 
minerdogist,  bom  at  Blltzow,  Nov.  2(3, 1782. 
died  near  Berlin,  Aug,  22,  1853.  Like  many 
of  his  relatives,  he  acquired  scientific  promi- 
nence. He  was  for  over  40  years  chief  of  the 
mining  department  in  the  Prussian  ministry 
of  the  interior,  and  published  manuals  and 
other  worts  relating  to  mining,  mineralogy, 
and  chemistry. — His  sons  Hkemann  (bom  in 
1809)  and  Gcstav  (bom  in  1820)  attained 
high  rank  in  astronomy  and  physics,  and  his 
nephew  Hbhmasn  the  younger  (bom  in  1817) 
OS  a  naturalist  and  traveller.  The  latter  gradu- 
ated at  Berlin  in  1843,  explored  South  Amer- 
ica daring  18  years,  and  subsequently  became 
professor  of  botany  at  the  Berlm  nni\ersity 
Among  his  works  are :  Flora  Gohmbtm  (3 
vols.,  Berlin,  1857-'66) ;  Diegeognottisehen 
VerMltnme  Neu-GraTtadas  (Vienna,  IRSO) 
Cfegammelte  Seitrage  smr  Anatomie  vnd  Phi/gi- 
ohgie  der  I^men  (Berlin,  1865)  and  Che 
miimvs  der  Ffltemmselle  (Vienna,  1869) 

KiSUV.    See  Kazan. 

KlSBUr.     See  Cabbht. 

EASCHAU  (Han.  jSoaso),  a 
town  of  N.  Hungary,  capital 
of  the  county  of  Abanj  188 
ro  N  E  of  Pesth  pop  m 
1870,  21,742,  consistmg  of 
Slovaks,  Magyars,  German' 
and  Jews  It  is  situated 
on  the  Hern^d,  in  a  beau 
titul  valley  enclosed  with 
sloping  vineyards  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  is  one  of  tie  best 
built  towns  of  Hungary,  has 
■  important  schools  and  other 
institutions,  and  is  the  chief 
commercial  link  between 
Pestb  and  Debrecan  on  one 
dde  and  Oracow  and  Leni- 
berg  on  the  other,  with  all 
of  which  places  it  is  con- 
nected by  rmlway  lines.  Its 
manufactures  are  nuimpor- 
tant.  The  cathedral  of  Kaschau  a  lar^e  atruc 
ture  in  old  Gothic,  is  the  finest  building  ot  tbe 
country  in  that  style,  Kaschau  was  surround 
ed  with  walls  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th 
century,  and  subsequently  pUyed  jn  important 
part  in  the  wars  of  Hungary,  especially  during 
the  struggles  of  the  Protestants  against  Aus- 
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tria.  In  the  last  war  two  battles  were  fought 
before  tlie  town  on  Dec.  11.  1848,  and  Jan.  4, 
1849,  in  both  of  which  Gen.  Schlick  defeated 
the  Hungarian  troops,  who  were  mostly  undis- 
ciplined militia. 

KISHAV,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak-Ajemi,  about  90  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Ispahan, 
on  the  route  to  Teheran;  pop.,  according  to 
Monnsey  (1866),  abont  15,000.  It  stands  in 
the  mi^t  of  a  barren  but  stoneless  plain  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Great  Salt  desert. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Zobeidah, 
the  favorite  sultana  of  Haronn  al-Kashid. 
Mosques  and  public  batlis  are  tie  chief  build- 
ings, though  none  of  tbese  are  especially  beau- 
tiful or  noteworthy.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  silk  brocfides  and  copper  kettles  and 
pans.  Tlie  town  has  an  unpleasant  reputation 
throughout  western  Persia,  for  its  scorpions, 
by  which  its  houses  are  everywliere  infested. 
Four  mUes  W.  of  Kasban,  at  the  foot  of  some 
monntains  which  here  project  into  [he  plain, 
is  a  beautiful  palace  surrounded  by  gardens, 
which  has  been  at  various  times  a  place  of  re- 
tirement for  Persian  officials. 

KiSHGAB.  L  A  province  of  East  Turkis- 
tan,  between  lat.  86°  80'  and  41°  N.,  and  Ion. 
73  and  77°  30' E  ,  ^lea  about  BT  000  sq  m 
It  lies  m  the  bssin  of  the  Kizd  Darya  and  its 
tributanes  This  ni  er  flows  eastward  500  m 
along  the  =onthem  slope  of  the  Thian  shan 
range,  into  the  Tarkand  riier  &ome  parts  of 
Kashgar  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  large 
crops  of  w  heat,  barley,  nee  cotton,  and  hemp, 
whUe  cultivated  fruits  are  abundant      The 


provmce  wis  anciently  incladed  in  tht  tiPit 
Taitar  kmgdom  of  central  \sia.  When  that 
w  as  dismembered,  Kashgar,  together  with  the 
rest  of  East  Turkistan,  came  under  the  govern 
ment  of  a  local  Mohammedan  dyna.ity.  whence 
sprang  numerous  factions  which  disputed  the 
supremacy  until  tlie  middle  of  the  18th  centu- 
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ij,  when  tlie  Chinese  conquered  tfio  cotintry. 
It  i-emained  a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire  108 
years.  About  1888  a  revolt  of  the  Tungaiiis  or 
Dungenes,  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  mixed 
Tartar  and  Chinese  decent,  brolie  out,  and  was 
followed  by  a  rising  of  the  Kirghiz  Tartars, 
which  in  a  few  years  reaulf«d  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  subjection  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Kaahgar,  Yarkand,  Khoten,  and  Aliau 
to  Mohammed  Yaltub  Beg,  a  military  chief 
from  Khokan,  who  became  sovereign  of  East 
Turliistan.  (See  Tubkistan.)  1I>  A  city  of 
East  Turkistan,  capitd  of  that  oonatry  and 
of  the  province  desraibed  above,  in  lat.  39" 
29'  N".,  Ion.  76°  12'  E.,  about  135  m.  N.  W.  of 
Yarkand;  pop.  estimated  at  from  60,000  to 
70,000,  mostly  Tartars.  It  is  situated  in  an 
angle  between  two  branches  of  the  Kazul  river 
or  Kizil  Darya.  The  northern  branch,  called 
the  Tumaun,  runs  close  to  the  walls,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  55  boats;  the  Bouthem 
branch,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  eight 
boats,  flows  between  Kashgar  and  the  fortress. 
The  latter,  which  is  known  as  the  Yang-ahahr, 
and  is  sometimea  called  the  new  city,  is  about 
5  m.  fi'om  the  old  city.  Its  elevation  above  the 
sea  has  been  variously  stated,  as  low  as  4,165 
ft.  and  as  high  as  5,200  ft.  Kashgar  is  built 
on  a  plain  bounded  N.  and  N.  W,  by  lofty 
mountains  connected  with  the  PMnir  plateau, 
while  level  tracts  stretch  far  toward  the  east 
A  fortified  earthen  wall  of  considerable  height 
and  thickness  surrounds  the  city;  it  is  pierced 
by  five  gates,  and  overlooked  by  numerous 
towers  about  50  yards  a^art.  There  are  said 
to  be  29,000  houses  within  the  enclosure, 
mostly  flat-roofed  and  made  of  sun-dried 
bricks.  The  people  are  industrious,  peaceful, 
and  intelligent,  and  have  attained  a  compara- 
tively high  degree  Of  civilization.  They  are 
Mohammedans.  Kashgar  has  been  notorious 
since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  for  the  tem- 

Borary  marriages  which  the  rules  of  Shiah 
[ohammedanism  permitted,  as  perfectly  law- 
ful, between  young  women  of  the  city  and  trav- 
ellers, for  a  montii,  a  week,  or  even  a  day. 
This  practice  has,  however,  lately  been  pro- 
hibited. There  are  eight  colleges,  eleven  cara- 
vansaries, and  mauy  spocions  bazaars.  A  con- 
siderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  tea,  chintz, 
cloths,  and  Russian  manufactured  goods.  A 
coarse  gunpowder  is  manufactured.  Fuel  and 
timber  are  very  scarce.  The  climate  is  dry  in 
winter,  and  so  cold  that  the  rivers  freeze  over 
and  snow  falls  frequently.  The  eity  was  visit- 
ed by  Marco  Polo,  who  describes  it  under  the 
name  of  Oascar,  The  name  is  written  and  pro- 
nounced KSshkar  by  the  inhabitants. — Among 
the  first  Europeans  to  explore  the  province  in 
modem  limes  were  Adolf  Schlagintweit,  who 
was  murdered  there  in  August,  1857,  and  the 
English  travellerB  Robert  B.  Shaw  and  George 
W.  Hayward,  who  reached  the  new  city  in 
1869.  For  accounts  of  these  and  other  recent 
expeditions,  see  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,"  vols.  si.  and  xli.  (Lon- 
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(5on,  1870  and  1871),  and  Shaw's  ""Visits  to 
High  Tartary,  Yarkand,  and  Kashgar  "  (Lon- 
don, 1871). 

KISTHEK,  Ahrthan  Gotthelf,  a  German  mathe- 
matician, bom  in  Leipsic,  Sept.  27,  1719,  died 
in  Gottingen,  June  20,  1800.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  professor,  embraced  in  hjs  studies  almost 
all  branches  of  learning,  and  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  in  delivering  mathematical  and 
natural  sciences  from  the  bondage  of  antiquated 
test  books.  He  was  professor  at  Leipsic,  and 
afterward  at  Gfdttingen.  His  Anfangsgrande 
dsT  Mathematih((Hh.  ed.,  1800),  and  his  various 
other  writings,  inaugnrated  a  more  enlightened 
era  of  scientific  study  in  Gerfliany.  He  took 
ft  conspicuous  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
celebrated  union  of  GSttingen  poets.  His 
popularity  was  chiefly  due  to  his  SinngedicTite. 
His  colleague,  Heyne,  pronounced  a  eulogium 
on  him  in  1804.  A  portion  of  his  epieram- 
matio  poems  were  included  in  his  "Miscel- 
laneous writings"  (2  vols.,  1783). 

EATABDU!!',  or  Ktaadn,  the  highest  mountain 
in  Maine,  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  about  80  m.  N".  by  W.  of  Bangor,  and  6  m. 
N.  E.  of  the  Penobscot  river.  It  is  in  a  region 
difficult  of  access  except  by  birch  canoes,  the 
river  being  the  only  thorooghfai-e  through  tJiis 
rough  territory,  and  its  course  being  inter- 
rupted by  frequent  shoals  and  faJJs,  The 
mountain  is  composed  entirely  of  granite, 
which  stands  in  ahmpt  walla,  and  is  exposed 
in  naked  floors  covering  acres  of  surface. 
Down  its  sides  bare  spots  caused  by  slides  of 
rock  extend  from  near  the  summit  almost 
to  the  base.  The  height  of  the  mountain  is 
5,385  ft.  above  the  sea.  Upon  its  summit 
are  found  only  lichens  and  a  few  dwarfish 
plants ;  and  half  way  down,  the  birch  and 
other  forest  frees  are  but  of  diminutive  size. 
It  is  remarkable  that  over  the  granite  rocks, 
even  to  the  summit-,  are  found  bowlders  of 
trap  and  of  other  rocka  not  belonging  to  the 
mountain,  and  among  them  pieces  of  sandstone 
containing  fossil  shells,  such  as  are  met  with  in 
place  many  miles  further  B".  From  the  sum- 
mit in  clear  weather  the  view  extends  over  a 
country  singularly  rough  and  wild,  composed 
of  scattered  mountains  which  rise  in  the  conical 
form  of  granitic  peaks,  and  among  which  are 
interspersed  hundreds  of  lakes,  many  of  large 
size,  and  streams  without  number.  Most  of 
these  are  navigable  by  the  birch  canoe,  and 
are  made  by  temporary  dams  to  drift  down 
the  pine  logs  which  are  cut  by  the  lumber- 
men in  the  winter,  and  hauled  down  upon  the 
ice  in  readiness  to  be  floated  as  this  breaks  up 
in  the  spring. 

KlTEBi  IlMiry,  an  English  mathematician, 
bom  in  Bristol,  April  16,  1777,  died  in  Ion- 
don,  April  26,  1835.  In  his  youth  he  spent 
some  time  in  a  lawyer's  office,  but  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1794  he  procured  a  com- 
mission in  a  regiment  stationed  in  India,  and 
was  for  some  years  employed  in  the  trigonomet- 
rical survey  of  that  country,  when  he  returned 
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to  England  and  devoted  Mmaelf  to  scientific 

Eursuits.  He  became  a  captain,  and  retired,  on 
a!f  pay  in  1814,  Amoi^  his  most  important 
discoveries  were  the  detenninalJon  of  tiie  pre- 
cise length  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  diminution  of  terrestrial 
gravity  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  and  his 


of  ■  gravity  in  different  parts  of  a  country 
'whose  substrata  consist  of  materials  having 
different  degrees  of  density.  In  the  "  Philo- 
sophical Transactions"  of  1835-'8  appeared  de- 
scriptions of  his  "  floating  collimator,"  an  in- 
strument of  great  importance  to  tiigonometers, 
employed  to  determine  the  portion  of  the  line 
of  eoUimation  in  the  telescope  attached  to  an 
astronomical  circle.  He  also  made  some  inge- 
nious experiments  on  the  relative  merita  of  the 
Oasst^ain  and  Gr^ory  telescopes.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  "Treatise 
on  Mechanics  "  in  Dr.  Lardner's  "  Cabinet  Oy- 
olopEBdia,"  and  published  "An  Account  of  the 
Construction  andTeriflcationof  certain  Statd- 
ards  of  Linear  Measure  for  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment "  (4to,  London,  1832). 

KATIF,  a  seaport  town  of  Arabia,  in  a 
province  of  the  same  name  in  the  sultanate 
of  Nedjed,  on  the  Per^an  gulf,  lat  26°  25'  N., 
Ion.  50*  10'  E^  pop.  about  6,000.  The  town 
stands  at  the  W,  extremity  of  a  bay  formed  by 
two  long  promontories,  at  the  extremity  of 
each  of  which  is  a  fortress.  Between  Uiese 
points,  where  the  bay  is  20  m.  wide,  lies  the 
isliuid  of  Tarnt,  which  is  well  watered  and 
covered  with  date  palms.  The  castle  of  Katif 
stands  on  the  curve  of  a  little  inner  bay. 
The  town  is  crowded,  damp,  dirty,  and  un- 
healthy. It  has  a  weekly  market,  well  snp- 
plied.  Katif  has  now  but  little  trade,  the  isl- 
and of  Bahrein,  about  SO  m.  8.  E,  of  it,  having 
absorbed  most  of  the  commerce  of  the  coast. 

KATKOFF,  MlkhBU  IfUdfemltck,  a  Russian 
publicist,  bom  in  Moscow  in  1820.  He  stud- 
ied in  Moscow,  Kdnigsberg,  and  Berlin,  and 
was  for  a  short  time  professor  of  philosophy, 
and  subsequently  became  the  most  influential 
journalist  m  Russia,  especially  since  1861  in 
connection  with  the  Monhmthiya  ViedomoUi 
("  Moscow  Gazette  ").  His  wife  is  a  member 
of  a  princely  family, 

KATHiNDD,  or  Ci^andeo,  a  town  of  India, 
capital  of  Nepanl,  150  m.  S".  of  Patna;  pop. 
estimated  at  from  20,000  to  60,000,  It  is 
situated  in  a  large  plain,  and  surrounded  by 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  rajah,  and  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  with  many  temples  and 
good  houses,  and  a  fine  square  containiM  a 
royal  palace  and  Chinese  p^oda,  A  oonsider- 
able  trade  is  carried  on  with  Thibet  and  the 
Ganges.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Newars, 
and  in  the  vicinity  reside  the  Parbutiyas  in 
straggling  villages. 

KATRINE,  Loth,  a  lake  of  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land, O^ra,  from  Callander.    It  is  of  serpentine 
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form,  aboutlOm.  inlengthTTind  in  some  places 
nearly  2  m,  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  with 
lofty  mountains  and  rocky  ravines,  displaying 
scenery  of  much  grandeur  and  beauty.  From  its 
E,  extremity  flows  a  stream,  which,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  rugged  deiile  of  the  Tro^iihs, 
widens  into  the  two  minor  lakes  of  Achray 
and  Vennachar,  and  becomes  the  river  Teith, 
a  tributary  of  the  Forth.  This  lake  was  for- 
merly a  favorite  resort  of  robbers,  or  cateram, 
and  at  a  littje  distance  from  its  shore  is  a 
small  island  called  Eilan  Vamooh,  whither  the 
freebooters  used  to  brii^  their  plunder,  and 
which  is  the  famous  ^'Ellen's  isle"  of  Scott's 
' '  I.ady  of  the  Lake."  From  this  lake  the  city 
of  Gla^ow  is  supplied  with  water,  which  is 
carried  26  m.  in  pipes  over  a  rugged  and  moun- 
tdnous  district,  with  70  tunnels  aggregating  18 
m,  in  length,  several  aqueduct  bridges  in  the 
form  of  iron  troughs,  and  siphon  pipes  across 
wide  and  deep  valleys.  The  works  were  com- 
pleted in  1859,  at  a  cost  of  £1,600,000,  and  can 
Bupplv  50,000,000  gallons  daily. 

EATTDID  {iyrtophyllug  eoncaaus,  Scudd,),  an 
American  grasshopper,  named  from  the  sound 
of  its  note.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  the  body  being  an  inch,  pale  green,  with 
darker  wings  and  wing  covers;  the  thorax  is 
roughened,  and  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  sad- 
dle ;  the  wing  covers  are  longer  than  the  wings, 
and  enclose  the  body  in  their  concavity, 
meeting  above  and  below  like  the  valves  of  a 
pea  pod.  This  "testy  little  dogmatist,"  ren- 
dered familiar  by  the  verses  of  Holmes,  is  one 
of  the  loudest  and  most  persevering  of  our 
native  musicians;  silent  and  concealed  among 
the  leaves  during  the  day,  at  night  it  mounts 
tothe  behest  branches  of  the  trees,  where  the 
male  commences  his  sonorous  call  to  the  noise- 
less females.  The  sound  is  produced  by  the 
fricdon  of  the  taborets  in  the  triangular  o' 
lapping  portion  of  each  wing  c 


each  other,  and  is  strengthened  by  the  escape 
of  air  from  the  sacs  of  the  body,  reverberating 
so  loudly  as  to  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
a  still  night.  These  insects  are  now  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  Atlantic  states,  hut  in 
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ia  almost  insupportable  to  tho30  Tinaccustomed 
to  it.  The  perfect  inaeot  lays  her  eggs  in  8ep- 
temher  and  October,  depositing  them  in  two 
contiguous  rows  along  the  surface  of  a  twig 
previously  prepared  by  her  curved  piercer ; 
they  resemble  tiny  bivalve  sheila,  of  a  slat« 
color,  abont  one  eighth  of  an  inch  loag,  and 
are  eight  or  nine  in  each  row ;  the  young 
escape  through  a  cleft  in  one  end ;  the  eggs  are 
sometimes  placed  in  nests  in  the  earth,  where 
they  remain  till  spring ;  they  are  eaten  by 
beetles,  earwigs,  crickets,  ants,  &c.  The  young 
^e  said  to  be  injurious  to  roots  of  grasses  and 
grains;  the  adults  eat  the  interior  of  flower 
buds  and  the  germs  of  fruit.  Though  found 
on  almost  all  trees,  the  balsam  poplar  is  a 
special  favorite.  They  are  called  grasshopper 
birds  by  the  Indians,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
roasting  and  grinding  them  into  a  flour,  from 
which  they  make  caies,  considered  by  them 
as  delicacies.  The  katydid  is  interesting  in 
eaptjyity,  and  will  hve  thus,  if  fed  on  fi-uit, 
for  several  weeks ;  like ,  other  grasshoppers, 
after  the  warm  season  they  rapidly  become 
old,  the  voice  ceases,  and  all  soon  perish. 

KITZBICH,  a  small  river  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
which  joins  the  Oder  on  its  left  bank,  29  m. 
N.  W.  of  Breslau,  after  a  course  of  85  m.  It 
is  noted  for  a  victory  of  the  Pmssians  and  Eus- 
siansunder  BIHcher  over  the  French  command- 
ed by  Macdonald,  achieved  on  its  banks  near 
Liegnitz,  Aug.  26,  1818. 

KAFil,  the  principal  N.  W.  island  of  the 
Hawaiian  group,  in  lat.  22°  N.,  Ion.  159'  SO' 
W. ;  area,  527  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1873,  4,961.  It 
is  irregularlyicirciilar,  about  38  m.  in  diameter, 
and  mountainous.  Waialeale,  the  highest  peak 
(about  6,000  ft),  is  a  little  E.  of  the  centre. 
West  of  this  summit  is  a  table  land  of  nearly 
40  sq.  m.  and  about  8,000  ft.  high ;  it  termi- 
nates in  a  steep  precipice  on  the  coast.  At 
other  parts  of  tie  island  the  shore  is  generally 
a  sandy  beach  interrupted  by  basaltic  clifEs  from 
10  to  150  ft.  high.  The  roek  of  the  mountain 
is  a  compact  ferruginous  basalt.  The  shore 
ridges  contain  less  iron  and  are  more  cellular ; 
they  vary  in  their  structure  from  a  compact 
phonolite  to  a  heavy  basalt.  Crystals  of  quartz 
and  iron  pyrites  are  foand  in  various  parts. 
On  the  W.  coast  is  a  steep  sand  bank  about  60 
ft  high,  known  as  the  "barking  sands,"  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  constantly  ad- 
vancing on  the  land.  Visitors  slide  their  horses 
down  tiie  face  of  the  bank  when  a  noise  as  of 
subterranean  thunder  is  beard.  The  valleys 
are  deep  and  numerous,  and  every  ravine  is  a 
watercourse.  Kauai  has  a  larger  proportion 
of  arable  land  than  any  other  of  the  Hawaiian 
islands,  its  lowlands  being  mostly  on  the  wind- 
ward or  rMuy  side.  In  the  valleys  the  soil  is 
sometimes  10,  ft.  deep.  Hanalei,  on  the  N. 
side,  is  reputed  to  have  a  larger  rainfall  than 
any  other  place  in  the  group.  The  leeward  or 
8.  W.  districts  are  comparatively  dry  and  bar- 
ren. The  largest  river,  the  Hanalei,  empties 
into  a  tolerable  harbor  of  the  same  name ;  Ko- 
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loa  (the  principal  town)  and  NawiliwiB  have 
also  good  anchorage.  Kauai  is  regarded,  on 
account  of  the  gi'eater  decomposition  of  its 
lavas,  the  degradation  of  its  ridges,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  recent  volcanic  products,  as  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Hawaiian  group.  The  whole 
island,  however,  bears  dear  traces  of  its  vol- 
canic origin.  In  most  parts  the  scenery  is  of 
extreme  beauty.  The  chief  product  of  Kauai 
is  sugar;  the  raising  of  cattle  is  also  a  con- 
siderable business,  hides,  tallow,  and  wool 
being  exported.  Breadfruits,  kalo,  bananas, 
cocoanuts,  oranges,  and  other  tropical  fruits 
grow  abundantly.  The  native  population  of 
the  island  is  decreasing. 

KAIIFFHANN,  Harlt  Angdttt,  a  Swiss  painter, 
bom  in  Ooire,  Oct.  30,  1741,  died  in  Eome, 
Nov.  5,  1807.  At  the  age  of  15  she  was  ta- 
ken to  Milan  and  put  under  the  best  masters 
in  music  and  painting,  and  in  1TQ8  she  secom- 
panied  her  father  to  Eome.  Winckeimann, 
whose  portrait  she  pmntcd,  in  a  letter  written 
in  1764,  speaks  in  the  warmest  terms  of  her 
many  accomphshments,  and  of  her  intimate 
acquaintance  with  modern  languages.  "While 
in  Eome  she  painted  many  portraits  of  distin- 

Cished  people.  In  1765  she  accompanied 
dy  Wentworth  to  England,  where  she  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  attention.  Upon 
the  establishment  of  the  royal  academy  she 
was  chosen  one  of  the  86  original  members. 
In  1781  she  married  Signer  Antonio  Zncohi,  an 
artist,  and  the  following  year  returned  to  Eome, 
where  she  passed  the  rest  of  her  life.  Some 
^eai's  previous  to  this  she  had  been  betrayed 
into  marriage  with  an  impostor  who  assumed 
the  title  of  Count  Horn,  from  whom  she  pro- 
cured a  divorce.  Many  of  her  works  were  en- 
graved by  Bartolozzi,  She  retained  her  maid- 
en name  until  her  death. 

KAUFMAN,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Texas,  bounded 
8.  "W.  by  Trinity  river,  and  drained  by  the  E. 
fork  of  that  stream ;  area,  950  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  6,895,  of  whom  888  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  mostly  undulating,  and  the  8.  E.  part 
is  well  timbered,  while  the  N.  W.  is  occupied 
by  priuries.  The  soil  is  generally  good.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  179,658  bush- 
els of  Indian  com,  11,700  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  1,910  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  2,605 
horses,  25,643  cattle,  3,448  sheep,  and  8,406 
swine.    Ca"pital,  Kauiman. 

KlLFHAHtf,  CoDStantin  Petreviteh,  a  Eussian 
general  born  in  the  Baltic  provinces  alxiut 
1817.  He  is  of  humble  origin,  but  early  ac- 
quired distinction  as  a  military  enpneer,  and 
served  for  some  time  as  chief  of  stafl!  in  the 
Caucasus.  At  a  later  period  he  held  a  post  in 
the  ministry  of  war,  and  cooperated  m  the 
thorough  reform  of  the  army.  In  1864  he  was 
appointed  governor  general  of  the  military  di- 
vision of  Wilna,  including  Lithuania,  Livonia, 
and  Courland;  and  in  1867  of  the  newly  es- 
tablished division  of  Tnrkistan,  which  post  ho 
contimied  to  hold  in  1874  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general.    The  progress  of  Russia  in 
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central  Asia  is  mainly  due  to  tis  efforts.  In 
1873  he  conducted  the  successful  campaign  in 
Khiva,  which  virtually  placed  that  territcirj 
under  Russian  control  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  he  signed  with  the  khan  on  Aug.  25. 

KiDFMlNN^  Tbeodfr,  an  American  painter, 
born  at  Uelsen,  Hanover,  Dec.  18,  1814.  He 
served  for  several  years  as  a  mercantile  appren- 
tice, and  studied  painting  in  Hamburg,  and 
nnder  Hess  in  Munich.  Implicated  in  the  rev- 
olutionary movement  of  184T-'0,  he  left  Ger- 
many, and  in  1S50  settled  in  the  United  States. 
He  served  in  the  army  during  the  civil  war, 
and  afterward  resided  in  Boston.  His  works 
inulude  "General  Sherman  near  the  Watch- 
lire,"  "  On  to  Liberty,"  and  "  A  Pacific  Eail- 
way  Train  attacked  by  Indians."  Hia  "  Ameri- 
can Painting  Book"  was  published  at  Boston 
in  1871. 

KULBICH,  Wllbeln  yw,  a  German  painter,' 
bom  in  Arolsen,  Oct.  15, 1805,  died  in  Munich, 
April  7,  1874.  His  mother  was  a  superior 
woman,  and  his  father  was  a  skilful  gol&mith 
and  engraver.  But  the  family  was  so  poor 
that  he  and  his  sister  were  glad  to  accept  even 
stale  bread  £rom  the  peasantry  in  exchange  for 
the  father's  engravings ;  and  this  is  said  to  have 
suggested  to  him  his  earliest  work,  "The  Fall 
of  Manna  in  the  Wilderness."  The  sculptor 
Eauch  procured  hia  admission  to  the  academy 
of  Dilsseldorf.  He  became  the  most  distin- 
guished pupil  of  Cornelius,  and  in  1825  follow- 
ed him  to  Munich,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life,  the  last  25  years  as  director  of  the 
academy.  Under  the  direction  of  Cornelius  he 
designed  (1825-'8)  many  frescoes  for  the  new 
buildings  at  Muniehj  including  '■'  Apollo  and  the 
Muses^^for  the  ceilmg  of  the  Odeon ;  designs 
from  Klopstock's  "  Battle  of  Hermann,"  and 
from  Goethe's  and  Wieland's  poems,  for  the 
royal  palace;  purely  classical  illustrations  of 
the  story  of  Amor  and  Psyche,  for  the  palace  of 
Duke  Max;  and  many  allegorical  fignres  for  the 
arcades  of  the  palaoe  garden.  These  works 
established  his  reputation  as  the  most  admira- 
ble exponent  of  the  idealistic  school,  while  his 
"Lunatic  Asylum,"  commenced  at  Dflsseldorf, 
where  he  had  taken  a  morbid  delight  in  watch- 
ing the  insane,  made  him  famous  as  an  equally 
great  master  of  realism.  His  next  great  work, 
the  "  Battie  of  the  Hnna,"  or  "  Spectre  Battle," 
representing  the  legend  of  the  continued  com- 
bat in  mid-air  between  the  spirits  of  the  Huns 
and  of  Romans  who  had  fallen  before  the  walls 
of  Rome,  exhibited  on  the  largest  scale  his  ge- 
nius for  the  symbolical  and  allegorical.  Count 
Eaozynski  commissioned  liim  to  paint  the  work 
in  sepitl,  and  he  finished  it  in  183T.  The  king 
of  Saxony  now  offered  bim  the  direction  of 
the  academy  of  Dresden,  with  a  salary  of  2,000 
thalers;  but  Kaalbach  preferred  to  remain  in 
Munich,  although  he  received  only  800  florins 
from  the  king  of  Bavaria.  In  1838  he  fin- 
ished his  masterpiece,  the  "  Destruction  of  Je- 
rosaJeni  byTitus,"  acoloasal  cartoon  giving  the 
fnllei-t  scope  to  his  imaginative  power  and  to 
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his  wonderful  capacity  for  idealizing  history. 
It  illustrates  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
by  the  Roman  eagle  on  the  high  altar  of  the 
temple,  and  by  woe-stricken  women  and  dis- 
ti-acted  priests  committing  suicide ;  the  tri- 
umph of  Christianity  by  angels  who  rescue 
the  faithful  from  the  scene  of  terror ;  and  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  unbelievers  by  the 
wandering  Jew  pursued  by  demons.  Having 
hitherto  worked  almost  exclusively  in  fresco, 
be  spent  som^  time  in  Venice  and  a  year  in 
Rome  to  prepare  himself  for  painting  the  car- 
toon in  oil  for  the  new  Pinakothek,  completing 
it  in  1846.  About  the  same  time  he  com- 
menced his  famous  designs  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  mankind  for  the  new  mnsenm  at 
Berlin,  which  were  executed  by  his  pupils  and 
completed  in  1860.  They  consist  of  six  fres- 
coes, representing  the  "  Tower  of  Babel," 
"Homer  and  the  Greeks,"  the  "Desti-uction 
of  Jerusalem,"  the  "  Battie  of  the  Huns,"  the 
"  Crusaders  at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,"  and  the 
"Age  of  the  Reformation."  Allegorical  pic- 
tures of  the  progress  of  the  various  nations  and 
figures  of  sages  and  heroes  fill  the  snrrounding 
compartments,  and  an  extensive  frieze  running 
round  the  whole,  with  countless  lovely  boys, 
symbolizes  in  their  childish  sports  the  varied 
incidents  of  humanity  since  the  dawn  of  time. 
A  complete  set  of  engravings  of  these  frescoes, 
chiefly  by  Eiohens,  was  published  in  1874.  To 
the  same  period  belong  his  cartoons  in  the  new 
Pinakothek  of  Munich,  showing  the  progress 
of  art  during  the  present  century,  for  which  he 
incurred  the  censure  of  several  artists,  especial- 
ly Schnorr,  on  accoimt  of  its  satirical  tendency. 
His  overflowing  humor  and  sai-casm  appear  in 
many  of  his  other  works,  especially  in  nis  de- 
signs for  Seineke  Fueht,  in  which  he  also  proves 
himself  to  be  an  excellent  painter  of  animals. 
But  the  grotesque,  though  not  unsuitable  to 
this  subject,  was  often  mixed  up  with  the  sab-- 
lirae  in  his  productions ;  and  for  tliis  he  was 
much  blamed  by  rigid  purists,  while  others 
compare  his  irrepressible  disposition  to  present 
a  comprehensive  view  of  all.  the  various  phases 
of  human  character  to  the  similar  tendency  in 
Shakespeare.  His  designs  to  Shakespeare  in- 
dicate his  sympathy  with  his  genius,  and  his 
careful  study  of  Hogarth  is  dso  attested  in 
these  illustrations,  and  in  many  others,  inclu- 
ding Fau»t  and  Schiller's  VeTbrecher  aus  ter- 
hrener  Ehre.  Among  bis  other  works,  besides 
many  portraits,  are  the  "  Assassination  of  Qm- 
sar,"  the  "Battle  of  Salamis,"  for  the  Maxi- 
milianeum  at  Munich,  and  the  "  Opening  of  tiie 
Tomb  of  Charlemagne  by  Otho  the  Great," 
which  he  presented  to  the  Germanic  museum 
at  Nuremberg.  His  paintings  in  private  Amer- 
ican galleries  include  a  "Caritas,"  in  possession 
of  the  Longworth  family  in  Cincinnati,  and  tiie 
"Meeting  of  Queen  Elizabeth  with  Mary  Stu- 
art," in  that  of  Mr.  George  C.  Wefmore  of 
New  York.  Hia  fervent  Protestantism,  which 
alienated  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  from 
OorncliiTS,  who  was  as  decided  a  Catholic,  is 
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must  strongly  expressed  in  his  "Don  Pedro 
do  Arbuez,  the  Inquisitor,"  which,  appearing  at 
the  time  of  the  oeeumenical  eoiincil  (1869-'70), 
prodnoed  a,  great  sensation,  and  gave  rise  to 
many  controversies.  Shortly  before  hia  death 
he  was  at  work  upon  a  large  cartoon  of  "  The 
Doli^e ;"  and  he  had  finished  hia  "  St^  Michael, 
tiie  Patron  Saint  of  Grermany,"  in  the  garb  of  a 
heavenly  messenger  with  a  radiant  fur  of  tri- 
\imph,  and  with  Napoleon  III.  and  his  son  and 
several  Jesuita  eowering  at  his  feet.  This 
work  has  been  diaracterized  as  a  grand  memo- 
rial of  his  nation's  and  of  his  own  greatness. 
His  death  was  monrned  as  a  national  calamity, 
and  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  inonnment  in  his  honor. — His  conain 
Feibdrigh  excola  as  a  portrait  painter ;  and  be 
has  also  painted  "Adam  and  Eve  finding  the 
Corpse  of  Abel,"  tie  "  Coronation  of  Charle- 
magne," "Mozart  performing  his  Eequiem 
shortly  before  his  Death,"  aad  other  historical 

KlIlliI1Z,W«UillnlM,  prince,  connt  of  Riet- 
berg,  an  Austrian  statesman,  bom  in  Vienna 
in  J711,  died  Jnue  2%  1794.  One  of  19  chil- 
dren, he  was  destined  for  the  church ;  but  after 
the  death  of  some  of  his  elder  brothers,  he 
chose  a  secnlar  career,  studying  at  Vienna, 
Leipsic,  and  Leyden.  He  became  a  chamber- 
Isin  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  travelled  for 
some  years  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  and  in  17S5  was  appointed  aulic  conn- 
cillor  of  the  empire.  By  marriage  be  became 
the  proprietor  of  tlie  county  of  Eietbei^. ,  His 
influence  rose  under  tiio  daughter  and  succes- 
sor of  Charles,  Maria  Theresa,  when,  after  va- 
rious and  successful  diplomatic  miaaions  to 
Rome,  Turin,  and  Brussels,  and  a  short  admin- 
istration of  the  Austriui  Netherlands  till  their 
occupation  by  the  French  in  1746,  he  signed 
for  Austria  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle 
(1748).  Shortly  after  he  became  minister  of 
state,  but  soon  left  tJiis  post,  being  sent  as 
ambassador  to  France,  where  he  secured  the 
inflnenee  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  for  an 
ance  with  Maria  Theresa.  This  was  effected 
in  1756,  and  the  seven  years'  war  began,  after 
the  conclusion  of  which  £aunitz,  who  in  1763 
had  been  appointed  chancellor,  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  prince  of  the  empire.  He  ac- 
companied Joseph  II.  to  the  interview  at  Neu- 
stadt  in  Moravia  with  Frederick  the  Gi-eat, 
when  the  two  monarchs  concerted  the  scheme 
of  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  but  agfunat  the 
opinion  of  the  minister.  Frederick  speaks  dis- 
para^gly  of  him  in  his  memoirs ;  and  Joseph, 
whom  he  served  without  success  in  his  schemes 
for  the  annexation  of  Bavaria,  gradually  with- 
drew his  favor  from  the  old  statesman  during 
his  actual  reign  (178O-'90).  Kaunitz  gained 
new  influence  during  the  short  reign  of  Leo-, 
pold  II.,  but  after  the  accession  of  his  son  Fran- 
cis (1792)  he  resigned  his  offices.  A  taciturn 
and  scheming  diplomatist,  Kaunitz  was  cere- 
moniously grave  with  his  equals,  fond  of  the 
French  fanguage,  literature,  and  fashions,  and 


with  much  frivolity,  vanity,  and  self-love  united 
probity,  affability  toward  inferiors,"  and  fidelity 
to  the  interests  of  the  empire. 

KiVlHlGH,  JiUa,  a  British  authoress,  born 
in  Tburles,  Ireland,  in  1824.  At  an  early  age 
she  accompanied  her  parents  to  France,  where 
she  was  educated.  In  1844  die  took  up  her 
residence  in  London.  She  published  in  1847 
a  tale  for  children  entitled  "  The  Three  Paths." 
This  was  followed  by  "Madeleine"  (1848), 
a  story  of  peasant  life  in  France,  and  in  1850 
by  a  series  of  historic^  sketches,  "Woman  in 
France  in  the  18th  Century."  In  1851  ap- 
peared "Nathalie,"  a  novel,  in  which  tlie 
scene  is  also  MA  in  France.  Among  her  other 
works  are:  "Women  of  Oliristianity  exem- 
plary for  Piety"  (1862),  "Dmsy  Bums  "(1858), 
"Grace  Lee"  (18S4)  "Rachel  Gray"  (1855), 
"The  Hobbies"  (1857),  "Adfele"  (1858), 
"Fi-ench  Women  of  Letters"  (1861),  "Eng- 
lish Women  of  Letters  "  (1863),  "  Queen  Mab  " 
(1863),  "Sibyl's  Second  Love"  (1867),  and 
"Sylvia"  (1870). 

KlTiMlCGH,  Hnbbard  Hlide,  an  American 
bishop,  bom  in  Clark  co.,  Ky.,  Jan.  14,  1802. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  print- 
er, was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  church  in  1822,  and  printed  a  sec- 
ular journal  at  Augusta,  Ky.  He  Joined  the 
Kentucky  annual  conference  in  1823,  and  was 
employed  on  very  extensive  and  laborious  cir- 
cuits, riding  on  horseback  200  miles,  and 
preaching  at  25  regular  appointments,  evei'y 
28  days.  After  five  yeara  given  to  Uiis  circuit 
service,  he  was  engaged  from  1828  to  1848  in 
the  pastorate,  in  the  superintending  of  public 
instruction,  and  in  college  agencies.  In  1864, 
at  the  genei'al  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopid  church  south,  he  was  elected  bishop, 
which  office  he  continued  to  hold  in  1874. 

KATE,  Join,  an  English  bishop,  bom  in  Ham- 
mersmith, London,  in  1783,  died  in  Lincoln, 
Feb.  19,  1863.  He  graduated  at  Ohriat's  col- 
lege, Oambrid^  in  1804,  was  elected  master 
of  the  college  in  1814,  and  in  1815  was  made 
D.  D.  by  royal  mandate.  In  1816  he  became 
regius  professor  of  divinity.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Briatol  in  1820,  and  was  translated 
to  Lincoln  in  1827.  His  writings  include  "  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Centuries  illustrated  from  the  Writings  of  Ter- 
tullian"  (1826);  "Some  Account  of  the  Wri- 
tings and  Opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  " 
(1835) ;  "  Some  Account  of  the  Writings  and 
Opinions  of  Jastin  Martyr"  (1839;  3d  ed., 
1853):  and"  Account  of  the  Government  of  the 
Chnrcn  diuing  the  First  Three  Centuries " 
(1865).  He  also  published  anonymously  "  Re- 
marks on  Dr.  Wiseman's  Lectures,"  and  "  Re- 
ply to  the  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman," 

KITE,  Sir  John  WUIiiB,  an  Englisli  author, 
bom  in  1814.  After  serving  for  some  time  as 
lieutenant  in  the  army  in  India,  he  returned  to 
England  in  1845,  and  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
erature. In  1856  heenteredthehome civil  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  company,  and  upon  the 
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traoafer  to  the  crowa  of  the  goyernraent  of  In- 
dia, he  was  made  secretaiTto  the  political  and 
secret  department  of  the  India  ofBee.  He  was 
knighted  in  1871.  He  has  written  "History 
of  the  War  in  Afghanistan  "  (4  vols.,  1851-'3 ; 
new  ed.,  18T4);  "History  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company"  (1858); 
"  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Metcalfe  " 
(1834);  "Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm"  (1856);  "Christianity  in  Lidia" 
(1859) ;  "  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  "  (3  vois., 
1806-71) ;  and  "Essays of  an  Optimist "  (1870). 
ElZAN,  or  Eisan.  !■  An  E.  government  of. 
European  Russia,  hordering  on  Viatka,  Ufa, 
Simbirsk,  and  Nizhegorod;  area,  33,T27  sq.  m, ; 
pop  in  1867  1  e^O  S57  The  surface  is  gen 
erally  flit  but  m  parts  andulatmg  and  hilly 
the  S  portion  being  traversed  hy  incon'nder 
able  branches  of  the  Ural  mmntiiii'!     T] 
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principal  rivers  ara  the  Volga  and  its  afBuent 
the  Kama.  The  forests  ai-e  very  extensive, 
covering  nearly  half  the  surface.  The  woods 
abound  in  bears,  wolves,  and  feathered  game. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  yields  large  crops  of 
grain,  hemp,  Has,  &c.,  but  is  not  generally  well 
cultivated.  The  fisheries  are  productive,  and 
there  are  numerous  distilleries,  tanneries,  weav- 
ing and  spinning  establishments,  &o.  The  Rus- 
sians form  neavly  one  half  of  the  population ; 
the  Tartars  number  about  800,000 ;  tlie  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Tchuvashes  of  Elnnish  ori- 
gin, Tcheremiases,  &c  Kazan,  with  the  neigh- 
boring governments  of  Pensa,  Simbirsk,  Viat- 
ka,  and  Perm,  formerly  constituted  part  of  tlie 
Bo-oalled  Golden  Horde  or  theKiptchik  khan 
ate  the  conntry  having  sueces^vely  been  oo 
enpied  by  Fmnfl  Bnlganana  and  Tartws  The 
kl  ii  itP  w  as  for  ccntiir    &  th    tn  i   r  of  Pwsi  i, 


and  resisted  that  power  until  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Czar 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  annexed  as  a  kingdom  to 
Russia,  n.  A  city,  capit^  of  the  government 
and  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  situated  on 
the  Eazanka,  about  3  m.  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Vo^  430  m.  E.  of  Moscow;  pop.  in 
1867,  78,603,  about  one  fourth  of  whom  were 
Mohammedans.  It  consists  of  the  fortified 
town  {KremT)  and  the  town  proper.  It  con- 
tains over  30  churches,  9  convents,  and  16 
mosques,  and  is  renowned  for  its  numerous 
educational  and  hterary  institutions,  including 
a  university,  opened  in  1814,  which  has  a  spe- 
cial, importance  from  the  attention  given  in  it 
to  the  study  of  living  Asiatic  languages.  It 
possesses  many  important  mmiufaotories  of 
cloth,  woollen,  leather,  soap,  and  iron,  and  an 
extensive  trade,  being  the  great  emporium  of 


the  commerce  between  Eussia  and  Siberia. 
Near  Kazan  is  the  Semiozemoi  convent,  with 
a  miracle-working  madonna,  the  patroness  of 
the  city,  which  is  annually  in  Jnly  brought  in 
procession  to  the  city  and  exhibited  in  the 
Kreml.  Kazan  was  destroyed  by  Are  in  1815 
and  again  in  1843,  but  it  has  risen  from  its  ash- 
es more  prosperous  and  better  built  than  ever. 
KIZIVCZT,  Fcreiuzj  a  Hungarian  author,  bora 
in  the  county  of  Bihar,  Oct.  27,  1759,  died  in 
that  of  ZempMn,  Ai^.  33, 1881.  lie  pursued 
his  classical  studies  &om  1769  to  1779  at  the 
college  of  Patak,  and  subsequently  studied  law 
at  Kasohau.  On  the  recommendation  of  Count 
Torok  he  was  made  inspector  of  schools,  hnt 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literature,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  restoration  of  tlie  Magyar  lao- 
goage  in  its  purity,  and  the  development  of  tdl 
its  literary  capabilities.    With  Szab6  and  Ba- 
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cstoyi  he  edited  the  "  Magyar  Museum,"  and 
subsequently  alone  the  "  Orpheus,"  botn  liter- 
ary magazines  published  at  Kaschau.  Having 
become  implicated  in  the  democratic  conspiracy 
of  the  abbot  Martinovics,  he  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested at  the  house  of  his  mother  in  Lower 
Eegmecz,  on  Dee.  14,  1794,  carried  to  Buda, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  death;  his  sentence 
■was  commuted  to  imprisonment.  He  was  kept 
in  the  dungeons  of  Buda,  Briinn,  Kufstein,  and 
MunkSes,  and  released  in  1801.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  hia  former  protector,  Count 
TOrOk,  and  reHred  to  a  country  residence  in 
the  neighborhood  of  SStoralja-Ujhely,  which 
he  named  Sz^phalom  (Fairhill),  and  whei-e  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  hia  hfe,  continuing  to 
labor  for  the  literary  progress  of  his  countiy. 
His  works,  which  have  twice  been  collected 
(Pesth,  1814,  1836),  contwn  original  epistles, 
epigrams,  sketches  of  travel,  a  tragedy,  &c., 
besides  translations  from  Goethe,  Leasing,  La 
Eoehefoncauld,  Sterne,  and  others.  He  also 
edited  the  works  of  Zrinyi  the  poet,  Bar6ozi, 
Dajka,  and  Kis,  and  a  volume  of  "  Hungarian 
Antiquities  and  Karities  "  on  grammatical  sub- 
jects. In  1869  the  centennial  birthday  of  Ka- 
zinczy  was  celebrated  throughout  Hungary. 

KEO.  I.  EdHoid,  an  English  actor,  bom  in 
London,  March  17, 1787  (according  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  biographer  Mr.  Procter,  althon^ 
other  accounts  make  the  year  1789  or  1790), 
died  in  Richmond,  May  15,  1888.  His  father 
was  a  stage  carpenter,  and  his  mother,  whose 
name  he  retained  during  his  childhood,  was 
Miss  Ann  Carey,  by  profession  an  actreaa,  and 
a  descendant  of  Henry  Carey  the  poet.  At 
two  years  of  age  he  was  taken  in  charge  by  a 
Miss  Tidswell,  who  put  him  to  school  in  Lon- 
don. A  few  years  later  his  mother,  who  occa- 
sionally followed  the  business  of  an  itinerant 
vender  of  perfumery,  took  him  with  her  in  her 
per^riuations,  and  brought  liim  under  the  no- 
tice of  a  Mrs.  Clarke.  He  had,  almost  as  soon 
as  he  could  walk,  appeared  at  Drury  Lane 
theatre  as  Cupid  in  tlie  opera  of  "Cymon," 
and  had  subsequently  taken  children's  parts  on 
the  stage.  He  made  so  favorable  an  impression 
upon  Mrs.  Clarke,  that  ho  remfuned  for  two 
years  under  her  protection,  and  received  in- 
struction in  dancing,  fencing,  and  various  other 
accomplishments.  When  about  12  years  of  tige 
he  enrolled  himself  in  a  strolling  troop  of  which 
his  mother  was  a  member,  and  on  one  occasion 
at  Windsor  recited  in  the  presence  of  George  III. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  pe- 
riod of  his  first  appearance  in  London  in  1814, 
he  was  connected  with  strolling  companies  or 
provincial  theatres,  assuming  every  variety  of 
character,  from  the  leading  parts  in  tragedy 
to  harlequin. in  the  pantomime,  and  by  very 
slow  degrees  forcing  his  talents  into  notice. 
In  1808  he  was  married,  and  during  several 
years  experienced  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
being  frequently  reduced  with  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  his  wife  and  two  children,  to  the 
verge  of  starvation.    In  1813  Dr.  Drury,  the 


master  of  Harrow  seliool,  saw  him  act  at  Teign- 
mouth,  and  was  so  impressed  with  his  dramatic 
abilities  that  he  procured  him  an  inti-oduction 
to  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  tiieatre,  by 
whom  he  was  engaged  for  three  years  at  a 
salary  of  £8,  £S,  and  £10  per  week  for  each 
succesMve  year.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
Jan.  28,  1814^  as  Shylock,  before  a  meagre 
audience,  not  particularly  predisposed  in  his 
favor ;  but  so  great  were  his  powers  and  the 
vigor  of  hia  personation,  that  at  the  fall  of  the 
curtain  he  was  greeted  by  applause  stteh  as 
had  not  for  many  years  been  heard  in  Drury 
Lane,  his  appearance,  accordii^  to  Hazlitt,  be- 
ing "  the  first  gleam  of  genius  breaking  athwart 
the  gloom  of  the  stage."  After  his  fliird  pei'- 
formanoe  of  Shylock,  a  new  eMagement  at  a 
far  highei-  salary  was  offered  to  him;  and  not 
loi^  jrfter  he  received  from  the  committee  of 
Drury  Lane  theatre  a  present  of  £500,  besides 
numerous  valuable  pfts  from  privato  persons. 
He  subsequently  appeared  as  Eichard  III., 
Hamlet,  Othello,  lago,  Macbeth,  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  Lear,  and  in 
various  other  characters,  with  undiminished 
success,  and  for  several  years  was  the  most 
eminent  and  popular  actor  on  the  British  stage. 
In  1820  he  made  a  professional  tour  in  the 
United  States,  which  at  first  was  attended  with 
great  success;  but  in  May,  1821,  his  refusal  to 
complete  an  engagement  in  Boston,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tninn^  of  the  houses,  created 
an  excitement  which  led  to  his  abrupt  depart- 
ure from  the  city.  Upon  returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  played  his  usual  iisund  of  characters ; 
but  after  the  developments  respecting  his  crim- 
inal connection  with  the  wife  of  Alderman  Cox, 
in  the  action  of  Cos  v,  Kean,  January,  1825, 
in  which  a  verdict  of  £800  damages  was  pro- 
nounced against  him,  he  was  hissed  from  the 
stage  in  Edinbu^h  and  London.  In  1826  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  was  at  first 
received  with  riot  and  confusion  wherever  he 
attempted  to  act.  Having  tendered  an  apology, 
he  appeared  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  perform  in  Boston  or 
Baltimore.  During  this  visit  he  was  elected  a 
chief  of  the  Tuscarora  Indians  by  the  name  of 
Alant«nouidet.  Subsequent  to  his  return  to 
England  in  1826  his  health  and  spirits,  under- 
mined by  habits  of  drinking,  gave  way  rapidly, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  use  of  stimulants  that 
he  could  still  act  his  old  parts.  He  was  unable 
to  master  a  new  one,  forgetting  the  words 
almost  as  soon  as  he  acquired  them.  In  !Feb- 
ruary,  1833,  he  was  announced  to  appear  in 
"  Othello  "  with  his  son  Charles.  On  the  night 
of  the  performance  he  succeeded  with  difii- 
culty  in  getting  through  two  acts  of  the  play, 
bnt  in  the  third  act,  while  uttering  the  words, 
"  Villain,  be  sure,"  &c.,  he  fell  exhausted  into 
the  arms  of  his  son,  who  acted  lago,  and  was 
borne  from  the  stage.  This  was  his  last  ap- 
pearance before  the  public.  Eean  was  short 
of  stature,  but  well  formed  and  graceful,  and 
his  eyes  were  singularly  blank  and  brilliant. 
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His  coTintenanpe  was  capatlc  of  wonderful 
variety  and  intensity  of  expression,  and  ' ' 
action,  whidi,  as  well  aa  lua  conceptions  __ 
character,  was  the  result  of  deep  stndy,  lifted 
him  far  aboTe  the  ordinary  heroes  of  the  stage. 
He  possessed  vigor,  pathos,  sarcasm,  and  tiie 
power  of  communicating  terror  in  the  highest 
degree;  and  his  intensity  in  espressiag  all  the 
passions  has  never  been  excelled.  His  biogra- 
phy was  written  by  B.  W.  Procter  (Barry  Oovn- 
wall)  (3  vols.  8to,  London,  1835).  D.  Cbaries 
Johi,  an  Enghah  actor,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Waterford,  Ireland,  Jan.  18, 1811,  died 
in  London,  Jan.  22, 1868.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  whence  he  was  withdrawn  at  the  age  of 
16  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  his  father- to 
maintain  him  longer  at  school,  the  son  hav- 
ing incurred  his  displeasure  by  declining  the 
oifer  of  a  cadetship  in  India  in  order  to  look 
after  the  wants  of  his  mother.  In  this  et 
gency  Charles  Kean  detennined  to  adopt  the 
stage  as  a  profession,  and  on  Oct.  1, 1827,  made 
his  d^but  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  character  of 
Young  Norval.  His  sneeess  was  not  striking, 
and  for  several  years  he  made  no  impression 
upon  the  public.  In  1830  he  visited  the  United 
States,  and  after  his  return  to  England  in  ] 
began  by  degrees  to  assume  the  position  i 
leading  actor  in  London.  In  1883  he  revi^ted 
America,  returning  to  England  in  the  follow- 
ing year ;  and  in  1842  he  was  married  to  the 
actress  Ellen  Tree.  In  1845  he  made  a  third 
visit  to  the  United  States,  performing  with  his 
wife  in  the  chief  cities  for  upward  of  two 
years.  For  several  years  after  his  return  he 
played  engagements  at  the  principal  theatres 
m  London  and  the  provinces,  and  in  1850  he 
became  the  sole  lessee  of  the  Princess's  thea- 
tre, where  for  a  number  of  seasons  he  produced 
splendid  revivals  of  "  Macbeth,"  "  King  John," 
"Eiohard  IH.,"  " Eiohard II.," the  "Tempest," 
and  other  Shakespearian  plays.  As  an  actor  he 
held  a  respectable  position.  As  a  stage  mana- 
ger he  eshibited  good  taste  and  abundant  re- 
sources, and  was  for  several  years  the  director 
of  the  theatrical  performances  at  Windsor  cas- 
tle. In  1868  he  made  with  his  wife  a  profes- 
sional tflur  to  Australia,  returning  in  1886  by 
way  of  California.  In  1859  appeared  the  "  Life 
of  Charles  Kean,"  by  J.  W.  Cole  (3  vols,  8vo, 
London).  IIL  Ellen  (Tm),  an  English  actress, 
wife  of  the  preceding,  born  in  London  in  1805. 
She  first  appeared  upon  the  stage  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  London,  in  1823,  and  within  a 
few  years  became  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  her  profession,  exceUing  both  in  comedy  and 
tragedy.  In  December,  1836,  rfie  made  her 
d6but  upon  the  American  stage  at  New  York, 
and  subsequently  acted  with  success  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
1842  she  was  married  to  Charles  Kean,  with 
whom  she  continued  to  appear  down  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  when  she  retired  from  the 
stage.  Among  her  most  popular  characters 
were  Beatrice  in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing," 
Rosalind  in  "  As  Yon  Ijke  It,"  Portia  in  the 
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"Merchant  of  Venice,"  Viola  in  "Twelfth 
Night,"  Julia  in  "  The  Hunchback,"  and  Mrs. 
Haller  in  "The  Strai^r." 

KEUVE,  Johi,  first  Lord  Keane,  a  British 
general,  bom  at  Belmont,  county  Waterford, 
Ireland,  in  1781,  died  at  Burton  Lodge,  Hamp- 
shire England,  Aug.  24,  1844.  He  entered 
the  British  army  as  ensign  in  his  13th  year, 
and  during  the  campiugn  in  Egypt  acted  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Oavan.  He  served  in 
Spain,  where  he  gained  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral. In  the  antumn  of  1814  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  command  the  land  forces  destined  to 
attack  New  Orleans,  but  was  superseded  by 
Sir  Edward  Pafcenham,  under  whom  however 
he  continued  to  serve,  and  was  twice  severely 
wonnded.  From  1838  to  1830  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  West  Indian  army,  and 
during  a  part  of  that  period  administered  also 
the  civil  government  of  Jamaica.  In  1833  he 
was  sent  to  India,  and  in  1839  captured  the 
fortress  of  Ghuznee  in  Afghanistan,  till  then 
deemed  irapregnaole.  For  this  exploit  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Keane,  in  De- 
cember, 1839,  and  received  from  the  East  India 
company  a  pension  of  £3,000. 

KEIMEV,  ft  S.  county  of  Nebraska,  bounded 
N,  by  the  Platte  river ;  area,  about  .526  sq.  m, ; 

{op.  in  1870,  58.  A  large  portion  is  occupied 
y  prairies.  The  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
railroad  traverses  it.    Capital,  Fort  Kearney, 

£EiBHT.  I.  LtiWKnee,  an  American  naval 
officer,  bom  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Nov.  80, 
178B,  died  thei-o,  Nov.  29,  1868.  He  entered 
the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1807,  When  the 
war  with  Great  Britain  broke  out  he  was  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Enterprise,  and  in  hei-  he  was 
wrecked  while  on  a  cruise  from  New  Orleans 
in  1813,  After  the  war  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  clearing  the  West  Indies  and  the  gidf 
coast  of  pirates.  In  1827  he  sailed  as  command- 
er in  the  ship  Warren  for  the  Mediterranean^ 
where  he  attacked  the  Greek  pirates,  broke  up 
their  rendezvous,  and  dispersed  tliem.  At  one 
time  he  had  more  than  109  pirates  in  chains  on 
board  his  ship.  Becoming  a  captain  in  1833, 
he  took  command  of  the  East  India  squadron 
in  1841,  greatiy  promoted  American  interests 
in  China,  and  returned  home  in  1844.  He 
was  made  a  eommodoi-e  in  1866.  U.  Stephen 
VtOs,  an  American  soldier,  bora  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  80, 1794,  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Oct^  31,  1848.  He  entered  the  army  in  1812, 
in  1833  became  lieutenant  colonel  of  dragoons, 
in  1836  colonel,  and  in  Jnne,  1846,  a  brigadier 
general.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Mex- 
ican war  he  commanded  the  "  army  of  the 
West,"  which  marched  from  Bent's  fort  on  the 
Arkansas  westward,  and  conquered  New  Mex- 
ico. Having  established  a  provisional  eivH 
government  in  Santa  F6,  he  proceeded  to  Cah- 
fornia,  and  in  December  participated  with  his 
command  in  the  battle  of  Smi  Pascual,  where 
he  was  twice  wonnded.  He  subsequently  com- 
manded the  sailors  and  marines  and  a  detach- 
ment of  dragoons  in  the  battles  of  San  Gabriel 
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and  the  plains  of  Meaa,  Jan.  8  and  0, 184:7.  lie 
was  appointed  brevet  major  general,  and  was 
governor  of  California  from  Jlarcli  to  June, 
1847.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  "Ma- 
nceuvringof  Dragoons"  (1887),  and  of  "Laws 
for  the  GoveiTunent  of  Sew  Mexico"  (1846). 
111.  Phltip;  an  American  soldier  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  horn  in  Uew  York,  Jnne  3, 1815, 
killed  near  Ohantilly,  Va.,  Sept.  1,  1863.  He 
studied  lawj  but  in  1837  accepted,  a  commission 
as  second  lieutenant  in  the  1st  dragoons,  com- 
manded by  his  uncle.  Being  soon  afterward 
sent  to  Europe  by  the  government  to  study 
and  report  upon  the  French  cavalry  tactics,  he 
entered  the  military  school  at  Sanmur,  then 
went  to  Algeria,  joined  the  chassenrs  d'Airique 
as  a  volunteer,  and  received  the  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honor  for  his  bravery.  On  his  re- 
turn home  in  1840  he  was  appointed  aide-de- 
camp to  Oen.  Macomb,  and  the  next  year  to 
Gen.  Scott,  which  appointment  he  held  till 
1844.  In  1846  he  was  made  captain  o£  dragoons. 
He  furnished  his  men  with  equipments  and 
horsea  from  hia  private  means,  and  his  com- 
pany formed  the  escort  of  Gen.  Scott  when  he 
entered  Vera  Oruz.  He  was  brevetted  major  for 
gallant  conduct  at  Contreras  and  Chnrubusco. 
In  a  charge  on  the  San  Antonio  gate  at  the  city 
of  Mexico  he  lost  his  left  arm.  At  the  close 
of  the  Mexican  war  he  was  ordered  to  Califor- 
nia, and  commanded  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians  of  Columbia  river.  In  1851  hereaigned 
and  went  to  Europe,  where  he  continued  to 
pursue  military  studies.  In  the  ItaUan  war  of 
1859  he  seiTcd  as  a  volunteer  aide  on  the  staff 
of  the  French  general  Manner,  was  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  and  received  from 
Napoleon  III.  for  the  second  time  the  cross 
of  tlie  l^on  of  honor.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  American  civil  war  he  hastened  home, 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade,  and 
afterward  of  a  division  in  the  army.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battles  of  Williams- 
burg, Seven  Pines,  and  Fraaier's  Farm,  and 
was  made  a  major  general  of  volunteers  July 
4,  1862.  He  was  prominent  at  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  During  the  action  at 
Ohantilly  he  rode  forward  in  advance  of  liis 
men  to  reconnoitre,  and  fell  in  with  a  confed- 
erate soldier,  of  whom  he  inqnired  the  position 
of  a  r^ment.  Discovering  his  mistake,  he 
turned  to  ride  away,  when  the  soldier  fired, 
and  Kearny  fell  mortally  wounded. 

KJEiTS,  John,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1795  or  1796,  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  37, 
1821.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  with  his 
two  brothers  to  a  school  in  Enfield,  where  be  re- 
mained until  his  IQth  year.  He  seems  to  have 
been  careless  of  the  ordinary  school  distinctions, 
hut  read  whatever  authors  attracted  his  fancy. 
He  never  advanced  in  his  classical  studies  be- 
yond Latin,  and  his  knowledge  of  Greek  my- 
thology was  derived  from  Lempriere's  diction- 
ary and  Tooke'a  "Pantheon;"  a  singular  fact 
considering  the  thoroughly  Hellenic  spirit  which 
hnbaes  some  of  Ins  worlis.    In  1 810  he  was  ro- 
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moved  from  school,  and  apprenticed  for  five 
years  to  a  surgeon  in  Edmonton.  His  earliest 
known  verses  are  the  lines  "  In  Imitation  of 
Spenser."  About  the  same  time  he  became 
acquainted  with  Homer  through  Chapman's 
translation,  and  commemorated  his  emotions 
in  the  sonnet,  "  On  first  looking  into  Chap- 
man's Homer."  Upon  the  completion  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  removed  to  London  to  "  walk 
the  hospitals,"  and  made  die  acquaintance  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  Haydon,  Haditt,  Godwin,  and 
other  literary  men,  incited  by  whose  praise  ho 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  comprising  son- 
nets, poetical  epistles,  and  other  small  pieces, 
which  excited  little  attention.  He  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  profession  of  asurgeon  was  un- 
fitted for  him,  both  on  account  of  his  extreme 
nervousness  in  the  perfonnance  of  operations, 
and  of  the  state  of  his  heaM ;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1817  he  was  induced  by  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption to  make  a  visit  to  the  country.  Du- 
ring this  absence  he  commenced  his  "  Endymi- 
on,"  which,  with  some  miscellaneous  pieces, 
was  published  in  the  following  year.  Keats 
had  iulied  himself  with  a  political  and  literary 
coterie  obnoxious  to  the  "  Quarterly  Review  " 
and  "  Blackwood's  Magaane,"  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  volume  of  poems  by  a  new  writer  of 
the  "cockney  school  "was  the  signal  for  an 
attack  upon  him  by  these  periodicals,  the  bit- 
terness of  which  savored  more  of  personal  ani- 
mosity than  of  critical  discernment.  The  in- 
sulting allusions  to  his  private  affairs  and  his 
family  aroused  in  the  poet  no  other  feeling 
than  contempt  or  indignation ;  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  letters,  far  from  being  crushed 
m  spirit  by  the  virulence  of  his  reviewers,  he 
would  have  been  much  more  inchned  to  in- 
flict personal  chastisement  upon  them  if  he  had 
met  tiiem.  Byron  in  "  Don  Juan,"  and  Shel- 
ley in  "  Adonais,"  have  apparently  confirmed 
the  notion  that  bis  sensitive  nature  on  this  oc- 
casion received  a  shock  from  which  it  never 
recovered;  but  the  effect  of  the  criticism  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  His  health  was 
failing  rapidly,  but  from  other  causes.  His 
younger  brother's  death  in  the  autumn  of  1818 
affected  him  deeply,  and  about  the  same  time 
he  experienced  a  passion  for  a  lady  of  remark- 
able beauty,  the  effect  of  which  upon  a  frame 
worn  by  disease'was  fatal.  His  little  patri- 
mony became  exhausted,  and  he  began  to  think 
of  making  literature  his  profession.  While 
preparing  a  third  volume  for  the  press  he  was 
attacked  with  a  violent  spitting  of  blood. 
After  a  long  illness  he  recovered  sufficiently  to 
think  of  resuming  his  btcrary  avocations,  but 
found  his  mind  too  unstrung  by  sickness  and 
the  passion  which  had  such  an  influence  over 
bira.  In  this  emergency  he  had  nearly  deter- 
mined to  accept  the  berth  of  surgeon  in  an  In- 
diaman,  when  a  return  of  the  previous  alarm- 
ing symptoms  made  it  apparent  that  nothing 
but  a  winter  in  a  milder  climate  would  offer 
a  chance  of  saving  his  life.  Before  his  de- 
parture he  published  a  volume  containing  bis 
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odes  on  the  "  Xightingale  "  and  the  "Grenian 
Urn,"  tiie  poems  of  "  Lamia,"  "The  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,"  "Isabella,"  &c.,  and  the  magnificent 
fragmentof  "Hyperion."  In  September,  1830, 
Keats  left  England  with  Mr.  Severn,  a  young 
artiat  and  a  devotfld  friend,  who  never  Irft  hia 
bedside.  He  lingered  a  few  months  at  Naples 
and  Bome,  and  died  at  the  latter  plaee  after 
much  suffering.  A  few  days  before  hia  death 
he  aaid  that  he  "  felt  the  daisies  growing  over 
him."  He  was  buried  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery  in  Rome,  near  the  spot  where  Shel- 
ley's ashes  were  afterward  interred;  and  upon 
his  tomb  was  inscribed  the  epitaph,  dictated 
by  himself:  "Here  lies  one  whose  name  waa 
writ  in  water."  His  modest  hope  that  "after 
Ms  death  he  would  be  among  the  poets  of  Eng- 
land," has  been  more  fully  realized  than  he 
could  have  anticipated ;  and  hia  influence  can 
be  traced  in  the  poetic  development  of  many 
later  writers. — See  "  Life,  Letters,  and  IJteraiy 
Remains  of  John  Keats,"  by  E.  M.  Milnes 
(Lord  Honghton)  (3  vols.,  London,  1848). 

KEBLE,  John,  an  Engllah  poet,  bom  near 
Fairford,  Gloucestershire,  April  35,  1792,  died 
at  Boumemonth,  Hampshire,  March  29,  1886. 
■He  graduated  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  in  1810, 
obtaining  a  double  first  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, a  diatinction  never  gained  before  tJiat 
time,  except  in  the  instance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  1808.  For  some  yeai's  afterward  he  was  a 
fellow,  master  of  the  schools,  examiner,  and 
college  tutor.  In  1815  he  was  ordained,  and  in 
1833  he  resigned  his  Oxfoi'd  employments  to 
accept  the  curacies  of  Eastleaoh,  Burthorpe, 
and  Southrop,  the  united  receipts  of  which  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  £100  a  year.  In  1824 
he  refused  an  archdeaconry  in  the  West  Indies, 
worth  £3,000  a  year,  which  waa  pressed  upon 
him  by  William  Hart  Coleridge,  bishop  of  Bar- 
badoes ;  and  a  year  afterward  he  accepted  the 
curacy  of  Huralej.  In  1833  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and  he  held  that 
Eost  for  two  periods  of  five  years  each.  His 
Mtures  were  in  Latin,  and  were  published 
under  the  title  of  PriEleetwnea  Aeademicm  (3 
vols.,  1833-'40).  In  1833  he  was  appointed  to 
deliver  the  summer  assize  sermon  at  Oxford, 
which  was  subsequently  published  under  the 
title  of  "National  Apostasy,"  and  waa  me- 
morialized by  Dr.  Newman  in  his  "  Apologia  " 
as  "the  start  of  the  religions  m6vement"  of 
that  time.  Of  the  "Tracts  for  the  Times" 
(Oxford,  1833-'41),  EeWe  wrote  Nos.  4,  13, 
40,  and  89.  In  1835  he  became  vicar  of  Hurs- 
leyand  rector  of  Ottetbonme,  which  livings  he 
held  till  his  death.  His  principal  works  are : 
"The  OhrisUan  Year:  Thonghta  in  Verse  for 
the  Sundays  and  Holidays  tiroughout  the 
Tear"  (2  vols.*  Oxford,  1827);  "The  Paalter, 
or  Psalms  of  David  in  English  Verse  "  (1839) ; 
"Lyra  Innocenlium;  Thoughts  in  Verse  on 
Children,"  &c.  (1846);  and  several  volumes  of 
aeademieal  and  occasional  sermons.  He  edited 
and  annotated  the  complete  works  of  Richard 
Hooker  (4  vols.,  1836) ;  in  1837,  with  Dr.  New- 
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man,  he  edited  "Eroude's  Remains;"  in  1838, 
witli  Dr.  Newman  and  Dr.  Pusey,  he  began 
the  editing  and  annotation  of  the  Oxford  edi- 
tion of  the  "  library  of  the  Fathers,"  which  in 
a  few  succeeding  years  grew  into  a  series  of  39 
octavo  volumes.  He  is  author  of  the  much 
commended  article  on  "  Sacred  Poetry  "  in  vol. 
xxxii.  of  the  London  "  Quarterly  Review." 
"  The  Christian  Yeai' "  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  works.  It  waa  first  published  anony- 
mously, and  within  25  years  108,000  copies 
had  been  printed  in  43  editions.  Nine  months 
after  the  author's  death  the '100th  edition  was 
reached,  with  a  total  circulation,  in  English 
editions  and  American  reprints,  of  not  less  than 
500,000  copies.  It  has  appeared  in  all  sizes, 
and  some  editions,  and  separate  poems,  like 
the  "  Evening  and  Morning  Hymns,"  have  been 

trofusely  illustrated  and  illuminated.  In  1867 
[.  Fyler  produced  in  a  quarto  volume  686  illas- 
frations  of  poetic  imagery  from  "The  Chris- 
tian Year."  A  comprehensive  and  minute 
"Concordance"  has  been  published.  Char- 
lotte Mary  Yonge  published  "Musings  on  The 
Christian  Year"  (London,  1870).  Keble  re- 
tained his  copyright  till  his  death,  and  from 
the  profits  of  the  book,  in  1846~'8,  the  ancient 
cumbrous  brick  church  of  Hursley  was  re- 
placed by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parish 
chnrchea  in  the  kingdom.  The  copyrignt  ex- 
pired March  29,  1873,  and  within  five  weeks 
ten  different  editions  were  issued  by  London 
publishers.  Since  his  death  Keble  college, 
Oxford,  has  been  founded  in  his  honor.  The 
best  biography  of  Keble  is  by  Sir  John  Tay- 
lor Coleridge  (London,  1868 ;  4th  ed.,  1874). 

KECSRimr,  or  Kctsken^  a  city  of  Hungary, 
in  the  county  and  50  m.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of 
Pesth,  on  the  riulway  to  Szegedin;  pop.  in 
1870,  41,195.  .  It  contains  churches  (or  the 
Roman  Oatliolics,  Protestants,  and  Greeks,  a 
synagc^e,  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  Reformed- 
lyeeum,  and  various  oUicr  educational  institu- 
tions. It  has  soap  manufactories  and  tan- 
neries, a  fively  trade  in  horses  and  cattle,  and 
fivfe  annual  fairs. 

KEECHIES,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  originally  in 
Texas,  apparently  the  same  mentioned  by  Span- 
ish authorities  about  1780  as  the  Qnitzeis,  and 
then  north  of  Bucareli,  They  were  a  small 
tribe  numbering  less  than  100  men  able  to  bear 
arms.  In  1833  they  were  on  Trinity  river  to 
the  number  of  261.  After  Texas  became  part 
of  the  United  States,  the  Keechiea  and  other 
Indians  were  placed  on  a  state  reservation,  and 
remained  there  quietly  till  1859,  when  organi- 
zations were  formed  to  destroy  the  Indians  on 
the  reservations.  To  save  them  the  United 
States  government  removed  them  to  lands 
leased  from  the  Choctawa  and  Chickasaws. 
The  Keechiea  settled  on  the  Canadian  river, 
and  had  just  begun  to  prosper  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  and  they  were  again  exposed 
to  their  enemies,  and  removed  to  the  Little 
Arkansas  in  great  destitution.  They  were  re- 
stored to  the  leased  lands  in  1807.     In  1873 
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they  were  with  tlie  Wicliitas  on  Washita  river, 
near  old  Tort  Cobb,  to  the  number  of  136. 
Their  language  shows  that,  like  the  Wichifaa, 
they  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Pawnees. 

&EENIE,  a  city,  capital  o(  Cheshire  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ashuelot 
river,  at  the  jnuction  of  the  Cheshire  and  Ash- 
uelot railroads,  48  m,  W.  8.  W.  of  Concord, 
and 80 m.  N.  W.  of  Boston;  pop. in  1870, 5,971. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated,  well  huilt,  and  laid  out 
with  gi-eat  regularity,  the  principal  streets  ra- 
diating from  a  centnu  square,  near  which  stands 
a  handsome  court  house.  An  active  trade  ie 
carried  on  with  the  surrounding  country,  and 
there  is  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, including  wooilen  mills,  marine 
shops,  tanneries,  and  establishments  for  manu' 
factoring  cai-riages,  chairs,  furniture,  sashes, 
doors,  and  bUnds,  earthenware,  &c.  The  rail- 
road repair  shops  employ  a  large  number  of 
workmen.  There  are  three  national  banks  with 
an  aggi-egate  capital  of  $500,000,  two  savings 
banks,  graded  public  schools,  including  a  high 
school,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  seven 
churches.  Keene  was  settled  about  1T85,  and 
called  Upper  Ashuelot.  It  received  its  present 
nam©  in  1753,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  1874.  The  papulation  is  rapidly  increasing. 
'  KEENE,  Lanra,  an  American  actress,  bom  in 
England  in  1830,  died  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
4, 1873.  She  was  distinguished  on  the  London 
stage  in  light  comedy,  and  eicelled  particularly 
as  Pauline  in  "  The  Lady  o(  Lyons."  She  first 
appeared  in  New  York,  Sept.  20,  1853,  played 
in  San  Francisco  in  1854,  and  afterward  in 
Australia.  In  1855  she  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Varieties  theatre  in  New  York, 
and  soon  afterward  of  a  new  one  called  Laura 
Keene's  theatre  (now  the  Olympic) ;  and  in 
October,  1858,  she  brought  out  "  Our  Ameri- 
can Cousin,"  with  Jefferson  as  Asa  Trenchard 
and  Sothem  as  Dundreary.  From  1860  to 
1870  she  managed  a  travelling  company,  reap- 
peared in  New  York  in  1870,  and  was  last  on 
the  stage  shortly  before  her  death.  Among  her 
marked  personations  were  Marco  in  "The  M&1-- 
ble  Heart"  and  Becky  Sharp  in  "Vanity  Fair," 

KEFF,  or  El-Ke^  a  town  of  north  Africa,  in 
the  regency  and  88  m.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of 
Tunis;  pop,  about  6,000.  It  is  the  key  of 
Tunis  on  the  Algerian  frontier,  from  which  it 
is  distant  37  m.  It  is  built  on  an  elevated 
plateau,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains  and 
by  forests  of  cedar  and  chestnut.  The  wa^ 
are  kept  in  good  repair,  and  the  fortress 
mounts  more  than  130  cannon.  The  in- 
habitants include  many  warlike  and  occasion- 
ally troublesome  mountaineers.  The  adjacent 
country  is  very  fertile,  and  the  scenery  is  beau- 
tifuL  KefE  possesses  a  Roman  well  and  a  statue 
of  Venus.  Inscriptions  from  here  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  Sicca 
Veneria,  a  Numidiaa  town,  originally  Phceni- 
cian,  subsequenUy  a  Roman  colony, 

K£HL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  its 
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junction  with  the  Kinzig,  opposite  Strasburg; 
pop.  about  4,000.  It  was  fortified  by  tiie 
French  toward  the  close  of  the  17th  century,, 
and  was  restored  to  Germany  by  the  treaty  of 
Kyswick  (1697).  Subsequently  the  fortifica- 
tions were  razed,  and  it  became  a  thriving 
manufacturing  and  commercial  place.  During 
the  revolution  the  fortifications  were  restored, 
and  in  1815  again  demolislied,  the  town  having 
been  in  the  interval  alternately  in  German  and 
French  possession,  and  endured  many  sieges 
and  other  vicissitudes.  A  new  bridge  over  the 
Rhine,  completed  in  1861,  placed  Kehl  in  direct 
communication  with  the  French  railways,  and 
trade  prospered  till  1870,  when  the  Franco- 
German  war  injni-ed  the  place.  On  July  23 
the  Germans  began  to  blow  up  the  railway 
bridge,  and  tiie  French  Bubseouently  opened 
fire,  destroying  the  handsome  Gothic  church, 
the  custom  house,  the  railway  depot,  and  40 
[irivate  houses.  Kehl  belonged  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden  till  1874,  when  it  became  part 
of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

KEIGBLEI,  a  town  of  England,  on  the  Aire, 
and  in  the  West  Riding  of  YorksJiire,  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Leeds  canal  and  the  Preston  and 
Leeds  railway,  15  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Leeds ;  pop. 
in  1871,  15,965.  It  has  a  Latin  school,  a  me- 
chanics' institute,  and  manufactories  of  paper, 
linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods. 

KEieHILEI,  ThDHas,  a  British  author,  born 
in  Dubhn  in  October,  1789,  died  near  Erith, 
Kent,  in  December,  1873.  He  took  his  bache- 
lor's degree  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in  1808, 
and  devoted  himself  to  Uteratnre  in  London. 
He  assisted  T.  Orofton  Oroker  in  the  "Fairy 
Legends  of  Ireland,"  published  histories  of 
Rome,  Greece,  and  England,  "Fairy  Mytholo- 
gy," "Outlines  of  History,"  "Mythology  of 
Ancient  Greece  and  Italy,"  "History  of  India," 
"Scenes  and  Events  of  the  Crusades,"  and 
other  works,  and  edited  the  writings  of  Virgil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  and  Sallnst,  and  the  "  Life  and 
Poems  of  Milton."  Among  his  latest  works 
was  "  The  Shakespeare  Expositor  "  (1867).  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  pensioned  by 
the  government. 

KEHL,  John,  a  Scottish  mathematician,  born 
in  Edinburgh,  Dec,  1,  1671,  died  in  Oxford, 
Sept.  I,  1731.  He  was  educated  at  Edinbui^h 
and  Oxford,  became  assistant  Sedleian  professor 
of  physics  at  Oxford  in  1700,  and  was  subse- 
quently chosen  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of 
London.  In  1709  he  was  appointed  treasurer 
to  the  Palatines,  German  emigi'ants  whom  the 
government  was  sending  to  New  England.  On 
his  return  in  1710  he  became  Savilian  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Oxford.  In  1711  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Queen  Anne  decipherer  of  state 
papers.  He  was  a  fierce  assailant  of  Burnet, 
Leibnitz,  and  the  other  opponents  of  the  New- 
tonian ijieories.  The  most  important  of  his 
many  learned  works  are  I^trodvctio  ad  Verain 
Phyaicam,  (1701),  and  IntroducUo  ad  Veram 
AitTimomiam  (1718).  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Milan  (I7i2). 
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EEin,  Theodor,  a  German  tlieologian,  born 
in  Stuttgart,  Dec.  IT,  1825.  He  studied  at 
Tubingen,  and  waa  connected  with  that  uni- 
versity from  1861  to  18B6,  after  having  spent 
a  year  in  Bonn.  In  1857  he  became  deacon 
at  Esalingen,  in  1859  archdeacon,  and  in  1860 
professor  of  theology  at  Zurich.  He  is  promi- 
nent among  liberal  Protestant  theologians. 
Among  iiiiB  worlts  are  several  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  reformation,  and  I)eT  gegchicht- 
HeU  GhrUitis  (3d  ed.,  Zurich,  1866). 

KEIIfl,  a  8.  W.  county  of  Nebraska,  recently 
formed,  and  not  included  in  the  census  of 
1870;  area,  3,016  sq.  m.  It  borders  on  Colo- 
rado, and  ia  intersected  by  the  forks  of  the 
Platte  river.  The  Union  Pacific  riulroad 
passes  through  it. 

KEITH,  llesaider,  a  British  author,  born  at 
Keith  Hall,  Aberdeenshire,  in  1791.  He  was 
educated  in  Scotland,  and  was  a  minister  of  the 
established  church  of  Scotland,  and  after  1843 
of  the  Free  church,  till  ill  health  compelled 
his  retirement  from  the  pnlpit.  His  principal 
work,  "Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  derived  from  the  Literal  Fulfll- 


oame  a  text  book,  passed  througl      

editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  foreign 
languages;  the  later  editions  embody  his  per- 
sonal investigations  in  the  Holy  Land. 

KEITH.  I.  (icoi^,  a  Prussian  diplomatist, 
born  at  Kincardine,  Scotland,  in  1685,  died 
near  Potsdam,  Prussia,  May  25,  1778.  He  was 
the  tenth  earl  marischal,  and  the  descendant  of 
a  race  who  had  long  been  grand  marischals  of 
Scotland.  Being  outlawed  and  his  estates  con- 
fiscated for  participation  in  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  he  fled  to  Spain,  and  thence  to  Prussia, 
where  he  became  a  friend  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  appointed  him  ambassador  at  Paris 
in  1751,  governor  of  Neufchatel  in  1764,  and 
envoy  to  Madrid  in  1759.  His  estates  were 
subsequently  restored  to  him,  and  he  also  in- 
herited  in  1761  the  entailed  estates  of  the  earls 
of  Kintore.  He  died  nnmarried,  and  his  eldest 
sister,  wife  of  the  earl  of  Wigtown,  transmitted 
the  Keith  title  to  her  daughter,  who  married 
Lord  Elphinstone,  and  was  the  mother  of  Ad- 
miral Keith.  (I*  James,  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding, bom  in  Scotland,  June  11, 1696,  killed  at 
Hoohkirch,  Oct.  14,  1758.  He  was  likewise  at- 
tainted of  high  treason  on  account  of  the  re- 
bellion of  1715,  fled  to  France,  where  he  studied 
mathematica  under  Maupertuis,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  academy.  In  1717  he  went  to  Spain 
to  serve  the  cause  of  the  pretender,  bnt  the 
enterprise  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  did  not  re- 
turn to  Madrid  till  1730.  He  failed  of  obtdn- 
ing  employment,  as  he  refused  to  abjure  Prot- 
estantism. .Subsequently  he  accompanied  the 
duke  of  Leiria,  tne  Spanish  ambassador,  to 
Russia,  where  he  became  a  general,  especially 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  war  against  Tur- 
key (1786-'7),  and  was  severely  wounded  at 
the  storming  of  Otchakov.  He  afterward  aid- 
ed in  the  victories  over  the  Swedes,  and  after 
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the  peace  of  Abo  (1743)  became  Russian  am- 
bassador at  Stockholm,  and  on  his  return  to 
St.  Petersbui^  was  made  fleld  marshal.  The 
service  was  made  so  irksome  to  him  that  he 
tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted 
on  condition  of  his  never  fighting  against  Rus- 
aa.  He  went  to  Hamburg  (1747)  and  ten- 
dered his  services  to  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
grasped  eagerly  at  the  oHer.  He  became  gov- 
ernor of  Berlin  in  1749,  and  accompanied  the 
king  in  many  memorable  campaigns,  distin- 
guishing himself  on  various  occasions,  espe- 
cially in  the  retreat  from  Olmutz,  and  at  Hoch- 
kiroh.  His  success  was  the  more  remarkable 
as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  German  language. — 
See  Leben  Sea  FeldmarsehalU  Jakob  KeitTi,  by 
Varahagen  von  Ense  (Berlin,  1844). 

KEITH,  Gewge  Kelth-Bphiistoie,  viscount,  a 
British  admiral,  born  at  Elphinstone,  East  Lo- 
thian, Scotland,  Jan.  12, 1746,  died  at  his  seat 
of  Tulliallan,  Pei-thshire,  March  10,  182S.  Ho 
was  the  youngest  son  of  the  tenth  Baron  El- 
phinstone, and  entered  the  navy  at  an  early 
age.  He  received  the  commission  of  post  cap- 
tain in  1776,  and,  in  command  of  the  frigate 
Persens,  participated  in  the  British  attack  on 
Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Mifflin 
on  the  Dekware,  in  November,  1777.  In 
1708  he  sei-ved  under  I/ord  Hood  at  Toulon, 
and  in  1795,  as  rear  admiral  of  the  white,  took 
possession  of  Cape  Town,  and  subsequently 
conquered  Ceylon,  Cochin,  Malacca,  and  the 
Moluccas.  He  completed  his  services  in  the 
East  by  capturing,  in  August,  1796,  ofi  Sal- 
danha  bay,  a  Dutch  squadron,  which  had  been 
despatched  for  the  recovery  of  the  Cape  Col- 
ony, Upon  his  return  to  Enrfand  in  1797  he 
waa  created  an  Irisli  peer  as  Baron  Keith  of 
Stonehaven  Marischal.  In  1799  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  March,  1800,  blockaded  Genoa,  then  occu- 
pied by  a  French  ai'ray  under  MassSna,  until  its. 
surrender  to  the  Austtiana.  He  subsequent 
\j  cooperated  with  Abercrombie  in  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  Egypt.  He  eontinned  in  ac- 
tive service  until  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  for  several  years  held  command  of  the 
channel  fleet  as  admiral  of  the  white.  It  was 
owing  to  his  disposition  of  his  cruisers  along 
the  coast  of  France  that  Napoleon  waa  in- 
duced to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner.  In 
1814  he  was  created  Viscount  Keith  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  having  been  a  baron  since 
1801,  Previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  peer- 
age he  waa  on  several  occasions  a  member  of 
tiie  house  of  commons.  His  second  wife,  bom 
in  1762,  was  the  eldest  danghter  and  co-heir 
of  Henry  Thraie,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
from  whom  she  received  her  education.  She 
died  March  81,  1857.  He  left  no  sons,  bnt  his 
titie  descended  to  his  elder  daughter  by  liis 
first  wife,  Baroness  Keith,  wife  of  Count  Fla- 
bant.    (See  FtiHATrr  db  la  Billaedemk.) 

KELAT,  the  capital  city  of  Beloochistan,  and 
of  a  province  of  its  own  name,  situated  on  the 
dechvity  of  a  hill  called  Shah  Mirdan,  about 
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6,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  195  m.  S.  byE.  of  Can- 
dabar ;  pop.  about  13,000.  It  is  surrounded  by 
an  earth  wail  IS  ft.  high,  flanked  with  bastions. . 
In  the  vidnity  is  a  district  that  produces  large 
quantities  of  fruit  A  number  of  A^han  mer- 
chants reside  at  Kelat,  and  carrj-  on  a  eoBsid- 
erable  trade  with  Sinde,  Bombay,  and  Canda- 
har.  The  cliief  manufactures  are  muskets, 
swords,  and  apeara.  Kelat  was  captured  by 
the  British  in  1839,  and  again  in  1840,  and  was 
evaonated  by  them  in  1841. 

KEUiERIUNS.  I.  Franfols  Chrlstoplie,  duke 
of  Valmy,  a  French  soldier,  born  in  Strasburg, 
May  80,  1T36,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  12,  1820. 
Enlisting  as  a  private  in  1752,  he  served  during 
the  seven  years'  war  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
captain.  In  1771  he  was  among  the  French 
officers  sent  to  Poland  to  assist  the  confederates 
of  Bar,  and  fought  bravely.  In  1786  he  had 
reached  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he  espoused 
the  popular  cause,  and  in  1791  was  appointed 
to  the  cnmmaud  of  the  army  in  Alsace.  He 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  Austrians  from  that 
province  and  Lorraine;  and  having  joined  Du- 
monriez,  he  shared  in  the  victory  of  Valmy 
(Sept.  30,  1793),  by  which  the  Prussians  were 
espelled  from  the  French  territory.  In  1793 
be  commanded  the  army  of  the  Alps,  and  de- 
feated the  Piedmontese,  thus  bringing  about 
tbe  surrender  of  Lyons.  Becoming  unaccept- 
able to  the  commissioners  of  the  convention, 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  command,  arrested, 
and  impriaoned  for  13  months.  After  the  Bth 
Thermidor,  being  reinstated  in  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Alps,  which  amounted  to 
l>ut  47,000  men,  he  successfully  opposed  the 
repeated  attacks  of  160,000  Piedmontese  and 
Austrian  troops.  In  lie  following  year  he 
received  an  appointnient  in  the  military  bu- 
reau at  Paris.  Bonaparte,  after  the  18th  Bm- 
maire,  made  liim  a  senator;  and  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire  he  was  made  a  mar- 
shal, received  the  title  of  duke  of  Valmy,  and 
hold  important  commands  from  1804  to  1813. 
On  the  restoratton  he  evinced  his  readiness  to 
serve  the  Bourbons,  and  took  a  seat  in  the 
chamber  of  peers,  where  he  favored  liberal 
measures.  D.  Franfols  &tleDie,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Metz  in  1770,  died  June  3, 
1835.  He  early  received  a  commission  in  a 
cavalry  re^ment.  In  1791  he  was  attached  to 
the  embassy  of  the  chevalier  de  Ternant  in  the 
United  States,  where  he  spent  two  years.  He 
returned  to  France  to  become  aide-de-camp  to 
his  father,  and  lost  his  post  after  the  siege  of 
Lyons ;  but  his  well  known  patriotism  saved 
hun  from  imprisonment,  and  he  reentered  the 
army  ss  a  private.  On  the  0th  Thermidor  he 
resumed  his  former  rank,  served  as  adjutant 
general  under  Bonaparte  in  1796,  and  after- 
ward, under  MassSna,  distin^ished  himself  at 
Bassano,  Arcole,  and  elsewhere,  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  present  the  standards  taken  from  the 
enemy  to  the  directorial  government,  and  was 
appointed  brigadier  general.    In  1800  he  ac- 
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companied  the  first  consul  to  Italy  at  the  head 
of  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  partidpated  in 
tbe  battle  of  Marengo,  where  by  a  wdl  timed 
charge  he  decided  the  victory ;  he  was  reward- 
ed by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general  of  di- 
vision. In  1805  he  fought  brilliantly  at  Anster- 
litz,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  served 
in  Portugal  and  Spain  from  1807  to  1812,  in 
Germany  in  181S,  and  in  France  in  1814,  and 
finally  distinguished  himself  in  tbe  engage- 
ments that  preceded  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
On  the  return  of  the  Bonrbons  he  withdrew 
from  the  service.  He  succeeded  his  father  as 
a  peer,  and  like  him  inclined  to  hberal  opinions. 
He  wrote  two  pamphlets  about  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  and  left  Memoirea,  upon  which  his  son 
constructed  a  history  of  the  campaign  of  1800. 

KQXOGG,  Clam  Lontsa,  an  American  singer, 
born  in  Sumter,  S.  0.,  of  New  England  parents, 
in  1848.  At  the  ago  of  seven  she  was  able  to 
read  difficult  music  at  sight.  She  was  educated 
in  this  country,  and  at  the  age  of  16  sang  at  a 
private  morning  performance  of  II  FoUutc  in 
the  New  York  academy  of  music.  Her  first 
public  appearance  was  made  at  the  same  place, 
Feb.  37, 1861,  in  the  rfile  of  Gilda  in  Verdi's 
Eigoletto ;  and  on  March  19  she  made  her 
dfibut  in  Boston  in  Linda  di  Ghamovnix.  Her 
merits  were  quickly  recognized,  and  her  career 
almost  from  the  first  was  one  of  assured  suc- 
cess. In  1865  she  entered  into  an  engagement 
for  three  years  with  the  manager  of  the  Italian 
opera  in  New  York,  and  dnring  this  period 
added  constantly  to  her  fame.  The  most  notable 
of  her  impersonations  were  in  the  operas  of 
Oriapino,  Fra  HiatKilo,  and  Faust.  Slie  sang 
in  the  first  performance  of  the  last  named 
opera  in  America.  On  Nov.  3,  1867,  she  ap- 
peared successfully  at  Her  Majesty's  opera, 
London,  in  Favst.  Returning  to  America  in 
18S8,  she  remained  here  for  four  years,  ap- 
pearing again  at  the  Drury  Lane  opera  in  the 
spring  of  1873.  In  the  winter  of  1878-'4  she 
organized  a  company  and  appeared  in  English 
opera  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Her  voice  is  a  pure  high  soprano, 
pleasing  in  quality,  remarkably  firm  and  cor- 
rect in  intonation,  and  of  considerable  power. 
Though  she  has  appeared  in  tragic  as  well  as 
in  comicopera,  and  though  Marguerite  in  Gou- 
nod's Faust  is  one  of  the  best  of  her  rdles, 
it  is  in  comic  opera  that  her  talents  as  a  singer 
and  as  an  actress  find  their  best  expression. 

KELrVfi,  a  town  of  the  Ohineae  empire,  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  situated 
near  the  head  of  the  harbor,  and  important 
only  for  the  trade  carried  on  with  other  Chi- 
nese ports,  chiefly  in  ricC,  camphor,  and  tea. 
Coal,  which  is  found  in  the  neighborhood,  was 
exported  in  1870-'71  to  the  extent  of  $600,000, 
chiefly  to  Shanghai.  Kelung  and  Tanshui,  or 
Tamsui,  are  the  N.  ports  of  the  Chinese  por- 
tion of  the  island  which  have  been  opened  to 
foreign  trade.  There  b  also  an  island  of  Ee- 
lung,  important  as  a  landmark  to  the  harbor, 
consisting  of  a  mass  of  black  rock  600  ft  high. 
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KEHBLE,  the  name  of  a  family  of  British 
actors.  I.  Ki^«r,  the  founder  of  the  familv, 
born  la  Hereford,  March  1,  1731,  died  in  1803. 
He  was  during  a  great  portion  of  his  life  an 
actor  and  the  manager  of  provincial  companies. 
He  had  13  children,  of  whom  the  eidest  was 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons.  (See  Sidiwss, 
8ab4h.)  U>  John  PhlUp,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  Prescot,  Lancashire,  Feb.  I, 
1767,  died  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  Feb.  36, 
1828.  He  was  educated  at  a  Koman  Catholic 
serainary  in  Stafiordshire  and  at  the  English 
college  in  Doaai,  France,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  upon  the  stage,  for  which  he  showed 
a  remarkable  inclination,  in  the  tragedy  of 
"  Theodosins,"  Jan.  8,  1776.  In  1783  be  first 
acted  at  Drury  Lane,  of  whidi  theatre  he  be- 
came manager  in  1790.  From  this  time  until 
his  retirement  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  1803  he  became  a  part  owner  of 
Oovent  Garden  theatre,  which  he  managed 
prosperously  until  its  deatraction  by  fire  in 
1808.  The  opening  of  the  new  theatre  in  the 
succeeding  year  under  his  management  was 
the  signM  for  a  series  of  tumults,  known  as 
the  0.  P.  ("old  price")  riots,  escited  by  the 
increased  prices  required  for  admission.  For 
upward  of  60  nights  Kemble  and,  the  members 
of  his  family  were  obliged  to  endure  every 
species  of  insult ;  but  a  compromise  was  final- 
ly effected,  and  the  theatre  was  liberally  and 
successfully  managed  until  Kemble's  retii'oment 
from  the  stage,  June  33,  1817,  an  oc(  ' 
commemorated  by  the  poet  Campbell  ii 
of  his  most  finished  odes.  The  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  passed  in  Lausanne,  whither  he 
had  retired  for  the  benefit  of  Ms  health.  In 
the  personation  of  the  dramatic  heroes,  Oato, 
Coriolanus,  King  John,  Woiaey,  Macbeth,  and 
Lear,  he  had  no  rival  among  contemporaneous 
actors ;  and  in  characters  of  a  reflective  cast 
generally  he  is  probably  still  unequalled 
English  stage.  As  a  manager  he  distinguished 
himself  by  many  splendid  revivals  of  Shake- 
^eare's  plays.  In  private  life  he  was  highly 
esteemed.    IIL  George  Stephen,  brother  of  the 

Seceding,  born  at  Eington,  Herefordshire, 
ay  S,  1758,  died  near  Durham,  June  5,  1822. 
He  was  intended  for  the  medical  profession, 
but,  following  his  inclination,  went  upon  the 
stage,  and  made  hisdSbut  in  London  in  Sep- 
tember, 1783.,  For  many  years  subsequently 
he  was  the  manager  of  a  provincial  company. 
Se  was  a  good  actor,  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  became  so  corpulent  as  to  be  almost  in- 
capacitated for  any  other  part  than  Falstafl, 
which  he  frequently  acted,  IV.  EUzabclh  (Mrs. 
Wliitlock),  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Warrii^on,  Lancashire,  Af«il  3,  1761,  died 
Feb.  3T,  1836.  She  first  appeared  at  Drury 
Lane  theatre  in  February,  1783,  aa  Portia. 
In  1785  she  was  married  to  Charles  Edward 
Whitlock,  a  provincial  manager  and  actor,  and 
seven  years  later  accompanied  her  husband  to 
the  United  States,  where  they  performed  for 
many  years  in  the  principal  cities.     Mrs.  Whit- 


lock became  the  most  popular  actress  of  the 
day  in  America,  and  in  Philadelphia  frequently 
perfoimed  before  President  Washington  and 
other  distinguished  persons.  She  returned  to 
England  in  1807  with  acompetency,  and  retired 
from  the  stage.  In  personal  appearance  and 
voice  she  is  said  to  have  strongly  resembled  her 
sister  Mrs.  Siddons.  V.  Charles,  the  11th  child 
of  Koger  Kemble,  bom  in  Brecon,  South  Wales, 
27,  1775,  died  in  London,  N"ov.  13,  1854. 
ras  educated  at  the  Enghsh  collie  in 
i,  and  upon  returning  to  England  in  1793 
received  a  situation  in  the  general  post  office, 
abandoned  this  for  the  stage,  and, 
after  several  trials  in  the  provinces,  made  his 
first.appearanceatDmry  Lanein  April,  1794, 
'laying  for  the  occasion  Malcolm  to  John 
[emble's  Macbeth  and  Mrs.  Siddons's  Lady 
Macbeth.  For  several  years  he  took  only  sec- 
ondary parts,  and  by  comparatively  slow  de- 
grees indicated  that  he  possessed  the  dramatic 
genius  of  tie  family.  In  1800  he  first  ap- 
peared as  a  writer  for  the  stage  in  an  adapta- 
tion of  Mercier's  DherteiiT,  entitled  "The 
Point  of  Honor,"  and  subsequently  he  furnish- 
ed many  similar  pieces  from  the  German  and 
French  for  the  London  theatres.  He  began 
meanwhile  to  acquire  considerable  repute  in 
his  profession,  and  was  accounted  one  of  the 
best  genteel  comedians  of  his  time,  escelling 
in  such  parts  as  Benedick,  Petrachio,  Archer, 
Ranger,  Charles  Surface,  &c. ;  and  also  in 
that  numerous  class  of  serious  cliaracters  rep- 
resented by  Faulconbridge,  Edgar,  Cassio, 
Mark  Antony,  &c.,  for  all  of  which  his  hand- 
some person  eminently  qualified  him.  In  1832 
he  made  a  successful  tour  in  the  United  States 
with  his  daughter.  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  and  in 
1840  closed  his  career  as  an  actor.  Shortly 
afterward  he  was  appointed  examiner  of  plays 
in  England.  VL  Fraoees  Aine  (Mrs.  Butler), 
best  known  as  Fanny  Kemble,  daughter  of. 
the  preceding,  born  in  London  in  1811.  Her 
mother,  long  known  on  the  English  stage  as 
Mrs.  Charles  Kemble,  was  originally  a  dan- 
sense  at  the  opera  house,  London,  as  Miss  De 
Camp.  She  manifested  no  special  predilection 
for  the  stage,  but  was  induced,  in  consequence 
of  the  embarrassed  circnmstanoes  of  her  fami- 
ly, to  make  her  dfibut  at  Covent  Garden,  then 
under  the  management  of  her  father,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1829.  On  this  occasion  she  played  Juliet,  . 
her  father  taking  the  part  of  Komeo  and  her 
mother  that  of  the  nurse,  with  complete  suc- 
cess, notwithstanding  that  six  weeks  previous 
she  had  no  thought  of  embarking  in  a  dramatic 
career.  For  the  three  succeeding  years  she 
performed  leading  parts  in  tragedy  and  comedy 
with  great  applause,  diatinguiAing  herself  par- 
ticularly in  Juliet,  Portia,  Bianca  in  "Fazio," 
Julia  in  "  The  Hunchback  "  (the  latter  being 
originally  personated  by  her),  Bclvidera,  Isabel- 
la, Lady  Teazle,,  and  Louise  de  Savoy,  in  her 
own  plfl.y  of  "  Francis  the  First,"  written  when 
she  was  17  years  old,  and  received  with  great 
approbation.    In  1833  she  accompanied  her 
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father  to  the  United  States,  arid  met  with  an 
enthusiastic  reception  in  the  chief  cities.  In 
1834  she  was  married  to  Mr,  Pierce  Butler  of 
Philadelphia,  and  at  the  same  time  retired  de- 
flnitiYely  from  the  Btege.  Inoompatihility  of 
tastes  and  temperament  having  rendered  the 
union  an  unhappy  one,  a  separation  took  place 
at  the  end  of  a  few  jears,  and  Mrs.  Butler  suh- 
Bequently  fixed  her  residence  in  LenoK,  Berk- 
shire CO.,  Mass.  Previous  to  this  she  had  puh- 
lishod  her  first  work  in  prose,  "  A  Journal  of 
a  Residence  in  America"  (2  vols.,  London, 
1835),  chiefly  devoted  to  a  deaeription  of  her 
tour  through  the  United  States,  It  was  followed 
in  1837  by  a  drama  entitled  "  The  Star  of  Se- 
ville," which  was  acted  with  success;  and  in 
1844  she  puhlished  a  coUeetion  of  her  poems,  a 
portion  of  which  only  had  previously  appeared. 
In  184fl  she  visited  Europe,  extending  her  trav- 
els as  far  as  Italy,  where  her  sister,  Mrs.  Sarto- 
ris,  resided,  and  in  1847  puhlished  an  account  of 
her  tonr  under  the  title  of  "A  Year  of  Conso- 
lation." Shortly  afterward  steps  were  taken 
to  procnre  a  divorce  from  her  hushand,  which 
was  granted  by  the  I^alature  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1849,  after  which  Sie  resumed  the  name  of 
Kemble.  In  the  winter  of  1848-'9  she  com- 
menced in  Boston  a  series  of  Shakespearian 
readings,  which  drew  crowded  audiences ;  and 
during  the  next  two  years  she  repeated  the 
course  in  some  of  the  principal  American 
cities.  In  1851  she  returned  to  England,  reap- 
peared for  a  brief  period  on  the  stage,  and 
after  giving  readings  in  London  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  made  another 
long  continental  tour.  In  1856  she  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  continued  at  intervals 
to  ^ve  readings  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  till 
February,  1860.  She  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  while  residing  there  in  1863  she  pnb- 
lished  "Residence  on  a  Georgian  Plantation 
in  1838-'9,"  in  which  she  gives  from  personal 
observation  her  impressions  of  the  system  of 
slavery.  In  1866  she  returned  to  her  former 
residence  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  in  1868  gave  pub- 
lic readings  in  various  places,  and  in  1869  went 
to  Europe,  She  returned  in  1873,  and  has 
snce  resided  near  Philadelphia.  ?1I.  IdeUtde, 
younger  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lon- 
don about  1820,  made  a  brilliant  dSbnt  at 
Oovent  Garden  aa  an  opera  singer ;  bnt  upon 
being  married  in  1848  to  Mr.  Edward  Sartoris, 
she  retired  from  the  stage.  In  1867  she  pub^ 
lished  "A  Week  in  a  French  Country  House." 
Her  son,  Algernon  Charles  Sartoris,  was  mar- 
ried at  Washington  in  May,  ISH,  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  President  Grant. 

KEHBLE,  Joba  JDtcbeD,  an  English  historian, 
eldest  son  of  Charles  Kemble,  bom  in  London 
in  1807,  died  in  Dubhn,  March  36,  1867.  He 
was  educated  by  Dr.  Richardson,  author  of  the 
"Enghsh  Dictionary,"  and  afterward  at  Bury 
St,  Edmund's  grammar  school,  and  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  In  1820  he  visited  Germany, 
and  at  this  time  commenced  his  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  kindred  Teutonic  dialects. 
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lie  became  acquainted  with  Thiersch,  the  bro- 
thers Grimm,  and  other  leading  philologists 
and  antiquaries  of  Germany.  In  1830  he  vis- 
ited Spwn  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the  Dan- 
ish liberals  against  the  government  of  King 
Ferdinand.  Returning  to  En^nd,  he  began 
to  explore  everywhere,  in  the  British  museum 
and  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  libraries,  for 
manuscripts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  which 
he  deciphered  with  remarkable  skill.  His  firs£ 
public  effort  was  his  lectures  at  Cambridge  on 
the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and  language  in 
1834^'6.  About  this  time  he  published  "  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Poems  of  Beowulf,  the  Travel- 
ler's Song,  and  the  Battle  of  Finnesbui^h,  with 
a  Glossary  and  Historical  Preface,"  to  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  which  he  added  a  translation  of 
Beowulf  with  a  glossary  and  notes.  From 
1885  to  1844  he  edited  the  "  British  and  For- 
eign Review,"  to  which  he  contributed  many 
vfSuable  anonymous  artiolea,  as  he  did  also  to 
the  Arc/KBdloffiOf  the  "  Cambridge  Philological 
Museum,"  the  "  Poreign  Quarterly,"  and  lat- 
terly to  "Eraser's  Ma^zine."  The  article  on 
"  Jakel's  Comparative  Philology  "  in  the  "  For- 
eign Quarterly  "  is  the  best  known  of  his  con- 
tributions to  periodical  literature.  In  1839  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  his  collection 
of  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  the  Codex  IHphma- 
ticat  ^h)i  Saxonici.  For  some  years  ne  bu- 
perintended  the  publication  of  several  of  the 
archseological  works  of  the  jElfrie  and  Cam- 
den societies.  In  1849  appeared  his  "Saxons 
in  England,"  a  work  which  caused  Jakob 
Grimm  to  say  that  Kemble  was  the  first  of  his 
disciples.  From  July,  1849,  to  May,  1855,  he 
resided  in  fJie  north  of  Germany,  where  he 
prosecuted  his  studies,  and,  as  he  wrote  Ger- 
man with  as  much  facility  aa  his  native  lan- 
guage, contributed  many  essays  to  the  "Trans- 
actions "  of  the  archteological  society  of  Han- 
over. In  1854  he  was  employed  by  the  an- 
tiquarian society  of  Hanover  to  excavate  the 
sepulchral  harrows  of  pagan  times  on  the 
heatii  of  Lttnebnrg,  resulting  in  large  acces- 
sions to  the  Hanoverian  museum.  In  1867  ap- 
peared his  last  work,  "State  Papers  and  Cor- 
reapondence  illuBtrative  of  the  Social  and  Po- 
litical State  of  Europe  from  the  Revolution 
(1688)  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over," At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  en- 
gaged by  the  managers  of  the  Manchester  ex- 
hibition to  form  a  department  of  Celtic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  art.  His  unexpected  demise 
caused  the  abandonment  of  this  design. 

Kiaaunr,  Zs^oid,  baron,  a  Hungaiian  au- 
thor, born  in  Transylvania  in  1816.  He  was  a 
liberal  member  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  diet,  and  in  1848  a  representative  in 
the  diet  of  Pesth.  After  editing  several  other 
journals,  he  became  in  1855  the  editor  of  the 
Feiti  Naplb,  which  since  the  restoration  of  the 
Hungarian  constitution  has  been  the  leading 
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Times,"  i  vols.,  1861-'3).  He  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  several  political  pamphlets  and  hio- 
graphical  sketches. 

KE3IPELM,  Wot^ang,  baron,  a  Hungarian 
mechanician,  born  ia  Preshurg,  Jan.  28,  1734, 
died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  19M.  He  entered 
at  first  upon  an  administrative  career,  and  be- 
came anlio  councillor.  He  was  an  excellent 
chess  player,  and  was  frequently  iuvited  to 
play  with  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  a  passion- 
ate lover  of  the  game.  Having  a  groat  me- 
chanical genius,  ho  in  1769  aatonished  Europe 
with  his  automaton  chess  player.  Taken  to 
Paris  in  1784,  and  afterward  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Malzel  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
chess  player  caused  an  extraordinary  excite- 
ment, and  the  problem  was  not  explained  for 
many  years.  (Sco  Automaton.)  Kempelen 
also  invented  an  automatic  speaking  human  fig- 
ure, which  pronounced  very  distinctly  several 
words;  a  curiosity  several  times  successfully 
imitated,  and  of  which  the  maier  pubhshed  an 
explanation  in  Le  mecanume  de  la  parole,  sui- 
ti  de  la  deicription  d'une  machine  parlante, 
et  etiHohi  de  37  plancheg  (1791).  He  wrote, 
several  German  poems,  PeTseua  und  Andro- 
meda, a  drama,  and  Der  unbekannte  Wohltka- 
ter,  a  eomedy.  He  was  also  councillor  of 
finance  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  director  of 
the  salt  mines  of  Hungary,  and  referendary  of 
the  Hungarian  chancery  at  Vienna,  Full  de- 
tails of  the  mystery  of  the  automaton  chess 
player,  with  its  later  history,  are  given  in  an 
article  by  Piof.  G.  Allen  of  Philadelphia  in 
"  The  Book  of  the  First  American  Chess  Con- 
gress" (New  York,  1859). 

KEHPEB,  an  E.  county  of  Mississippi,  bor- 
dering on  Alabama,  and  drained  by  affluents 
of  the  Tohibigbee  and  other  streams;  area, 
750  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  12,920,  of  whom 
7,314  were  colored.  The  soil  is  mostly  fertile. 
The  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  and  its  Gaines- 
ville branch  pass  through  it.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  218,350  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  36,995  of  sweet  potatoes,  64,010 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  4,964  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  1,140  horses,  902  mules  and  asses, 
2,118  miloli  cows,  4,475  other  cattle,  3,174 
sheep,  and  10,316  swine.     Capita!,  De  Kalb. 

KEIIPEK,  It«nlKQ,  an  American  soldier,  bom 
in  Fauquier  CO.,  Va.,  died  in  Nat«hez,  Miss.,  in 
1826.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  preaeher, 
who  emigrated  with  his  family  to  Ohio  in  1800. 
Keuben  subsequently  removed  with  two  of  his 
brothers  to  the  territory  of  Mississippi,  where 
they  engaged  in  land  surveying.  They  were 
the  leaders  in  the  movement  to  rid  West  Flori- 
da of  its  Spanish  rule,  and  got  up  an  expedi- 
tion to  Baton  Rouge  in  1808  from  the  adjacent 
counties  of  Mississippi,  which  failed.  Th 
Spanish  authorities  caused  the  Kempers  to  b 
kidnapped,  but  they  were  rescued  by  the  coin 
maiderof  the  American  fort  atPointe  CoupS< 
The  Ecmpcrs  pursued  with  great  ferocity  all 
who  were  eng^ed  in  this  wrong  upon  them, 
iinflicting  severe  personal  chastisement  and  mu- 
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tilation  upon  the  parties.  After  these  occur- 
rences Keuben  Eemper  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  driving  the  Spaniards  from  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  He  was  engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  capture  Mobile,  which  faded ;  and  on  the 
fitting  out  of  the  formidable  expedition  of  Gu- 
tierrez and  Toledo,  in  1812,  against  the  Span- 
ish authority  in  Mexico,  he  was  assigned  the 
rank  of  major,  and  afterward  chosen  colonel 
of  the  force,  600  or  600  in  number,  which  co- 
operated with  the  Mexican  insurgents.  The 
expedition  advanced  into  Texas,  fought  several 
batUes,  in  which  Eemper  and  his  Americans 
performed  feats  of  valor,  and  won  brilliant 
victories.  Dissensions  followed  between  the 
Mexicans  and  Americans,  and  the  Spaniards 
taking  advantage  of  them  put  the  republicans 
to  rout.  The  Americans,  disgusted  with  their 
allies,  tiien  returned  home.  Kemper  was  en- 
gaged under  Jackson  in  the  defence  of  New 
Orleans,  was  detached  for  important  and  peril- 
ous duty,  and  added  greatly  to  his  reputation 
by  his  activity  and  efficiency.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  he  settled  in  Mississippi. 

KDUPIS,  nitnu  a,  a  Gierman  ascetic  writer, 
bom  at  Kempen,  near  Cologne,  inl870  or  1380, 
died  at  Mount  St  Agnes,  near  Zwolle,  July 
26,  1471.  His, family  name  was  Hammerken, 
"  Little  Hammer  "  (Lat  Malleolus,  a  surname 
bestowed  on  him  by  several  writers).  At  the 
age  of  18  he  entered  the  school  conducted  at 
Deventer  by  the  "Brothers  of  the  Common 
Life,"  and  in  18B6  became  an  inmate  of  the 
house  of  Brother  Florentius  Radewin,  superior 
general  of  the  order.  In  1400  he  began  his  nov- 
ieeship  at  the  monastery  of  Mount  St,  Agnes, 
near  Zwolle,  of  which  his  brother  John  was 
prior,  and  in  1418  was  ordained  priest.  It  is 
thought  that  he  composed  about  this  time  the 
short  treatise  on  the  eueharist  which  now 
forms  the  fourth  hook  of  the  "Imitation  of 
Christ."  In  1425  he  was  elected  sub-prior  of  .. 
the  monastery,  and  was  charged  with  the  spir- 
itual direction  of  the  novices.  In  1429  he  and 
his  brethren  were  forced  to  migrat*  to  Lnne- 
kerke,  in  Friesland ;  but  (her  returned  to  Mount 
St.  Agnes  in  1432,  when  Thomas  became  trea- 
sui-er  of  the  monastery.  In  1448  he  was  again 
elected  sub-prior,  and  held  Ihis  post  till  his 
death.  Like  all  his  brethren,  Thomas  devoted 
himself  in  a  special  manner  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  transcription  of  Biblical 
manuscripts.  Besides  his  most  famous  work, 
DelmitaUone  GkHsU,  and  several  ascetic  trea- 
tises, he  wrote  the  chronicle  of  the  monastery  of 
Mount  St  Agnes  down  to  1471.  The  continu- 
ator  of  this  chronicle  says  of  him;  "Brother 
Thomas  t  Eempis  endured  great  poverty,  la- 
bors, and  trials  from  the  foundation  of  this 
monastery.  He  transcribed  the  whole  of  our 
Bible,  with  many  other  books  for  our  own  use 
and  for  strangers.  He  also  wrote  for  the  bene- 
fit of  young  people  several  litfle  treatises,  in  a 
plain  and  simple  style,  but  rich  in  practical 
wisdom.  During  several  years  he  applied  him- 
self lovingly  to  the  contemplation  of  Christ's 
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passion,  and  was  a  great  nomf  orter  of  persons 
distreSBed  or  tempted."  He  owes  Ms  world- 
wide fame  to  the  book  entitled  Se  Imitatiane 
Christi,  which  has  been  many  times  translated 
into  every  civilized  language,  including  Greek 
and  Hebrew;  there  are  upward  of  60  different 
versions  in  trench  alone,  and  600  different 
editions  of  it  issued  within  the  present  centnry 
are  found  in  a  library  at  Cologne.  The  most 
remarkable  modem  edition  is  one  in  seven  lan- 
guages, Latin,  Italiaji,  Spanish,  French,  German, 
English,  and  Greek  (Snlzbach,  1837).  Its  an- 
thorship  has  been  ascribed  to  Jean  Gerson,  chfiji- 
cellor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  and  to  Gersen 
or  Gesen,  an  Italian  abbot ;  and  the  question 
Las  been  debated  somewhat  with  reference  to 
national  honor  and  the  interests  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal orders.  The  external  evidences  in  favor  of 
A  Eempis  are  the  facts  that  he  is  mentioned 
as  the  author  by  three  writers  nearly  his  con- 
temporaries, that  copies  exist  written  in  his 
own  hand,  and  that  in  one  ancient  copy  ho  is 
stated  to  be  the  author.  There  is  said  also  to 
be  a  striking  likeness  in  style  and  refined  piety 
between  liis  and  the  devotional  works  of  which 
he  is  certainly  the  author.  The  first  volume 
of  the  Prolegomena  of  a  new  edition  of  De 
Imitatio  OhrUU,  after  the  autograph  of  Thomas 
&  Kempis,  by  Hirache  (Berlin,  1873),  was  "  " 
lowed  in  18Ti  by  the  Latin  edition  itself;  <u.u. 
a  second  volume  of  the  I'rolegomaia„vnth  faor 
similes  of  documents,  is  in  course  of  publicB>- 
tion.  This  edition  is  regarded  as  finally  sef^ 
tling  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  work 
in  favor  of  A  Kempis.  The  only  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  writings  of  Thomas  d  Kempis  is  by 
the  Jesuit  SommaliuB  (8d  ed.,  Antwerp,  1616). 
There  is  a  German  translation  of  his  complete 
works  by  Silbert  (4  vols.,  Vienna,  1834).  The 
best  biography  is  that  of  Mooren,  Nachrichten 
aher  Thomas  d  Eeiapig  (Orefeld,  1855). 
also  Silbert,  Qersen,  Genon  ode/r  KempU  f 
(Vienna,  1828).    (See  Geeson.) 

KEHFTEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  district 
of  Swabia  and  Neuhurg,  on  the  lUer,  64 1  " 
"W.  of  Munich;  pop.  in  1871,- 10,083.  It 
sists  of  the  Lntjieran  Altstadt,  which  is  situated 
in  a  valley  and  was  formerly  a  free  imperial 
town,  and  the  Catholic  Neustadt,  on  a  hifl.  It 
has  a  castle,  a  gymnasium,  a  Latin  school,  an' 
agricultural  and  an  industrial  school,  and  r" "~ 
nfactories  of  paper  and  cotton. 

KM,  Thonas,  an  English  bishop,  bom  at 
Berkhamatead,  Hertfordshire,  in  July,  1637, 
died  at  Longleat,  Wiltshire,  MMch  19,  l7ll. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and'Oxford, 
took  orders,  visited  Rome  in  1674  in  company 
with  his  nephew,  Izaak  Walton,  jr.,  and  after 
his  return  in  1679  was  nominated  chapliun  to 
Mary  princess  of  Orange,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied to  Ilolland.  He  was  ehaplain  to  Lord  DarN 
mouth  during  the  expedition  against  Tangier, 
and  in  1684  became  chaplain  to  Charles  II., 
who  subsequently  made  him  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  Ken  attended  the  king  in  hia  last 
illness.    Having  refused  to  read  in  his  church 
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the  declaration  of  indulgence  issued  by  the 
government  of  James  II,,  he  was  with  the 
other  six  recusants  committed  to  the  tower. 
When,  however,  after  the  revolution.  Ken  was 
required  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  sov- 
ereign, rather  than  do  so  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  retired  into 
obscurity  and  comparative  poverty.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  devotional  writings,  the 
moat  popular  of  which  are  his  morning  and 
evening  hymns.  An  edition  of  his  works,  in 
4  vols.  8vo,  was  published  in  1731. — See  his 
"  Life,"  by  G.  L.  DuycMnok  (New  York,  1859). 
KEN1UUI8,  the  name  generally  given  to  the 
division  of  lie  great  Athabascan  family  living 
in  Alaska-  The  name  is  derived  from  Kenai, 
the  peninsula  between  Cook's  inlet  and  Prince 
William  sound,  but  has  been  extended  from 
the  tribe  dwelling  there  to  include  all  the  In- 
dians N.  W.  of  Copper  river  and  W.  of  the  Rocky 
mountdns,  escept  the  .^euts  and  the  Esqui- 
maux. They  have  lost  gf  eatly  in  numbers  by 
wars  with  the  Esquimaux,  bat  as  late  aa  1869 
were  estimated  at  26,000.  They  resemble  the 
Tartars  in  the  practice  of  the  Shaman  religion, 
Boariflcation,  -burning  the'  dead,  infanticide, 
caste,  &o.  As  in  many  other  nations,  each 
tribe  is  divided  into  clans  or  families,  there 
being  among  the  Kenaians  three,  Ohitsa,  Matesa, 
and  Ateetsa;  no  man  can  marry  in  his  own 
clan,  and  his  children  belong  to  the  mother's 
clan.  They  wear  leather  tunics,  or  pointed 
shirts  (from  which  the  term  Chipeweyan  is 
sdd  to  be  derived),  with"  trousers  and  shoes 
attached.  The  tonic  of  the  women  is  rather 
longer,  rounded  in  front,  and  trimmed  with 
hyaqua  shells.  The  men  pmnt  their  faces  and 
wear  hyaqua  shells  in  the  nose,  while  the  wo- 
men tattoo  lines  on  the  chin.  They  collect 
wealth,  and  have  a  system  of  barter,  using 
hyaqua  shells  or  beads  as  money.  The  men 
are  (ewer  in  number  than  the  women,  but  bet- 
ter looking.  On  arriving  at  puberty  girls  are 
separated  from  the  rest  for  a  year,  and  wear 
a  pecYiliar  bonnet  with  fringes  over  the  face. 
They  generaUy  burn  their  dead,  collecting  the 
ashes  in  a  leatJiem  bag,  which-is  suspended  on 
a  painted  pole,  planted  in  a  clcHr  elevated  spot ; 
but  some  of  the  tribes  now  bnry  the  dead  or 
place  them  on  elevated  stages.  ■  The  Kenaians 
embrace;  1,  tlie  Neliaunees,  on  the  Lewis, 
Tahco,  and  Pelly,  ignoraint,  barbarous,  cow- 
ardly, and  treacherous ;  including  the  Ohil- 
kahtcna,  the  Abbatitena,  and  the  Dahotena, 
the  Sioanees  of  the  voyagev/rs  and  the  Mauvais 
Monde  or  Slav6  at  IVancis  lake;  2,  the  Tut- 
chonekut«hin,  which  means  Crow  Indians, 
called  also  Gens  des  Eoux,  Caribous,  or  Moun- 
tain Indians,  on  both  rides  of  the  Yukon ;  8, 
the  Ahtena,  8.  W.  of  them,  on  the  Atna  or 
Copper  river ;  4,  Ihe  Kenai,  called  by  the  Rus- 
sians TIgalentzi,  who  use  birch  canoes,  bury 
their  dead,  and  place  wooden  tombs  over  them ; 
5,  the  Hunkutohin,  next  to  the  Crows  on  the 
Yukon ;  6,  the  Tukkuthkutchin,  south  of  Por- 
cupine river;    7,  the  Vuntakutchin,  that  is. 
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Rat  Indians,  north  of  the  Porcupine,  ealleii  also 
Loucheiis,  Lake  Indians,  and  QuaireUers ;  8, 
the  NatcTiekntciiin,  that  ia,  strong  people,  mi- 
gratory hunters,  called  also  Gens  de  Large  and 
Loncheux ;  9,  the  Kutchakutehin,  near  the 
Porcupine  and  Yukon,  called  also  Lowland 

Biople ;  10,  the  Tenanakntchin  or  Gens  de 
utte,  on  Tenana  river;  and  on  the  lower 
Ynkon  the  Cnokhotana,  Ooyukkhotana,  and 
Karyukkhotana,  a  large  trihe  called  by  the  Rus- 
sians Ingahks,  probably  an  Esquimaux  name. 
These  three  tribes  cannot  converse  Tfith  the 
Kutchius,  though  their  language  is  similar. 

SEND^  or  lUilibj-KeMd^,  a  market  town 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Westmoreland, 
England,  iO  m.  S.  of  Carlisle,  sitaated  in  a 
pleasant  valley  on  the  K  bank  of  the  Ken ; 
pop.  in  1871,  13,443.  Qneen  Catharine  Pan- 
was  born  here.  Kendal  is  an  important  manu- 
facturing town,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
kingdom,  the  woollen  jnanufaotu re  having  been 
established  there  by  I'lemish  weavers,  on  the 
invitation  of  Edward  III.,  in  the  14th  century. 
Its  green  cloth  seems  to  have  been  celebrated 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  On  an  eminence 
£.  of  the  town  is  the  ruined  castle  of  the  an- 
cient barons  of  Kendal. 

KENDALL.  I.  A  S.  W".  county  of  Texas,  in- 
tersected by  the  Guadalupe  river  ;  aijea,  1,400 
aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,536,  of  whom  101  were 
colored.  Two  thirds  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  timber,  and  tlie  remainder  is  prairie.  It 
isone  of  the  best  counties  for  sheep  raising  in 
the  state.  The  chief  prodnctions  in  1870  were 
61,245  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,781  lbs.  of 
wool,  26,458  of  butter,  and  881  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  1,345  horses,  2,337  milch  cows, 
10,074  other  oattie,  4,298  sheep,  and  1,734 
swine.  Capital,  Boerne.  11.  AN.  E.  county 
of  Illinois,  drained  by  Fox  river  and  the 
sources  of  the  An  Sable;  area,  824  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  13,899.  It  has  an  undulating 
surface,  diversified  by  woodland  and  prairie. 
The  soil  is  uniformly  fertile.  The  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Qui  ncy  railroad  passes  through 
it,  and  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island,  and  Pacific 
touches  the  S.  E.  comer.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in- 1870  were  91,930  bushels  of  wheat, 
681,367  of  Indian  com,  468,890  of  oats,  79,365 
of  potatoes,  39,884  lbs.  of  wool,  886,050  of 
batter,  aud  23,740  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
7,375  horses,  5,988  milch  cows,  8,885  other 
cattle,  13,386  sheep,  and  14,893  swine;  13 
manufactories  of  agrictUtural  implements,  9  of 
carriages,  1  of  printing  paper,  5  flonr  mills, 
aad  1  tannery.    Capital,  Oswego. 

KGNDIIX,  Amos,  an  American  politician,  bom 
inDunstable,Ma9s.,Ang.  16, 1789,  diedin  "Wash- 
ington, D.  0.,  Nov.  11,  1869.  Until  the  age  of 
16  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  and  in  1807, 
after  a  little  more  than  a  year's  preparation,  he 
entered  Dartmouth  college,  where  in  1811  he 
graduated  the  first  in  his  class,  although  a  large 
part  of  his  time  had  been  occupied  with  teaching 
for  a  support.  Having  studied  law  and  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  in  the  spring  of  1814  he 
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emigrated  to  Lesington,  Ky.  Finding  his  pro- 
fessional labors  not  immediately  remunerative, 
he  again  resorted  to  teaching,  and  for  several 
months  was  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Henry 
Clay.  Subsequently  he  established  himself  in 
Georgetown,  where  he  was  appointed  postmas- 
ter, and  in  the  intervals  of  his  practice  edited 
a  local  newspaper.  In  1816  he  was  attached 
to  the  stafE  of  the  state  journal  at  Frankfort, 
called  the  "Argus  of  Western  America,"  and 
showed  himself  an  able  political  writer.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  common 
schools  in  Kentucky,  and  succeeded  in  procu- 
ring the  passing  of  an  act  to  district  the  state, 
and  to  set  apart  one  half  the  profits  of  tlie  bank 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  constitute  a  school 
fund.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  election 
of  Gen.  Jackson,  who  in  1839  appointed  liim 
foari^h  auditor  of  the  treasury  department.  In 
1835  he  was  made  postmaster  general,  and  in 
one  year  reorganized  the  financial  system  of 
the  department,  and  freed  it  from  the  debt 
with  which  it  had  been  embarrassed.  In  1836 
he  procured  from  congress  a  reorganization  of 
the  department  on  a  plan  sn^ested  by  himself, 
which  has  undergone  no  essential  alteration 
^nee.  He  was  retained  in  offtee  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  but  retired  from  the  cabinet  in  Jnne, 
1840,  in  order  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
democratic  party  in  the  presidential  election  of 
that  year..  He  never  afterward  entered  public 
life,  although  a  foreign  miswon  was  offered  to 
him  by  President  Folk,  but  .devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  his  profession.  For  many  years  ho 
was  embarrassed  by  a  suit  instituted  against 
him  by  certain  mail  contractors,  which  was  id- 
timately  decided  in  his  favor  in  the  supreme 
court.  In  1845  he  assumed  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  Prof.  Morse's  interest  in  the  Ameri- 
can electro-magnetic  telegraph.  In  1865-6  he 
travelled  through  Europe  and  viated  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  He  is  the  author  of  "Life  of  An-,, 
drew  Jackson,  Private,  Military,  and  Civil,"  he- 
gun  in  1848,  bnt  never  completed.  He  founded 
and  was  first  president  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum  in  Washington,  and  was  a  liberal  bene- 
factor to  other  reli^ons  and  educational  in- 
stitutions. His  "  Autobiogi'aphy,"  edited  by 
William  Stickney,  was  published  in  1873. 

KEFIDALL,  George  WUklns,  an  American  jour- 
nalist, bom  in  Amherst,  now  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  H.,  about  1807,  died  at  Oak  Spring,  near 
Bowie,  Texas,  Oct.  21,  1867.  He  travelled  ex- 
tensively through  the  southern  and  western 
states,  working  at  his  trade  as  a  journeyman 
printer,  ■  In  1885  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  and 
not  long  afterward  estabUshed  there,  in  part- 
nership with  Mr.  F.  A.  Lumsden,  the  "  Pica- 
yune," the  first  cheap  daily  newspaper  issued 
in  New  Orleans,  which  under  his  direction  be- 
came a  leading  southern  journal.  He  joined 
the  Santa  F^  expedition  which  in  1841  set  out 
from  Austin,  Texas,  and  of  which  he  published 
an  account,  embracing  his  own  captivity  and 
sufferings  in  Mexico,  Sntitled  "  Narrative  of 
the  Texan  Santa  F6  Espedition  "  (2  vols.  12mo, 
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1844).  During  the  Mexican  war  he  accompa- 
nied the  American  forces  under  Taylor  and 
Scott,  and  witnessed  the  chief  conflicts  during 
the  contest.  After  its  termination  he  passed 
two  years  ia  Europe,  snperintending  the  publi- 
cation of  a  costly  iUusti'ated  work,  which  ap- 
peared in  1851  in  a  foUo  volume  under  the  ti- 
tle of  "  The  War  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  embracing  13  Colored  Plates  of 
the  R-incipal  Oonfficts,  by  Oarl  ITebe!."  In 
1853  he  established  a  large  grazing  farm  ia  Co- 
mal CO.,  central  Texas,  where  he  I'esided  nntU 
his  death. 

EEHDKICE,  isaM  Oiirk,  aa  American  author, 
bom  in  Poultney,  Vt  Dec  7  1S09  He  went 
whenaboutlS  yeareof  agetoHamiton  N  Y 
and  in  18B1  graduated  at  Ha  niltoji  coUepe 
Clinton.  He  was  in  mediate 
ly  appointed  tutor  in  the  bt 
erary  Mid  theological  nstitu 
tion  at  Hamilton  (no  v  Madi 
son  nniveraity),  and  the  next 
year  was  made  profe  sor  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  Eeleased 
after  a  tew  years  from  the  Lat- 
in department,  he  remained 
the  Greek  profeesor  till  1850, 
when,  on  the  establishnieiit 
of  the  nniTeraity  of  Eoohes- 
ter,  lie  was  called  to  the  GrKtk 
professorship  in  that  institu- 
tion, where  he  still  remains. 
In  1863  he  visited  Europe, 
attending  the  lectures  in  the 
nniversity  at  Athens,  and  vis- 
iting several  Italian  and  Ger- 
man univer^ties,  returning 
home  in  1854.  Though  in 
clerical  orders,  he  ha?  never 
had  a  pastoral  charge.  In  aJ.- 
dilion  to  the  studies  of  his 
own  department^  he  has  paid 
nrach  attention  to  oriental 
learning.  Besides  numoruns 
contributions  to  magazines 
and  reviews,  and  several  ser- 
mons, he  haa  published  a  re- 
vised edition  of  Olshausen's 
"Commentary  on  the  New  Testament"  (6 
vols.,  New  York,  1863-'8),  translating  some 
portions  for  the  first  time;  "Echoes,"  a  small 
volume  of  translations  from  tie  French  and 
German  poets  (Eooheater,  1855);  "Life  and 
Letters  of  Emily  C.  Judaon"  (New  York, 
1860) ;  "  Our  Poetical  Favorites  "  (New  York, 
18'rO);  and  numerous  Greek  test  books,  the 
last  of  which  is  an  edition  of  Xenophon's 
Anabaas,  with  notes  and  vocabulary  (New 
York,  1873).  In  1887  he  translated  and  anno- 
tated the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  for  Lange's 
"  Commentary."  In  1868  he  made  a  second 
visit  to  Europe.  During  the  yeai's  1865-'8,  in 
addition  to  his  duties  in  the  nniversity,  he  filled 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  New  Testament  in- 
terpretation in  the  Rochester  theological  semi- 
nary.    He  is  now  (1874)  one  of  the  board  of 
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New  Testament  revisers  working  in  tonnec- 
tion  with  the  British  committee  appointed  by 
tie  convocation  of  Canterbury. 

KMGK,  or  Gheiieh  (anc.  Ctmopolu),  a  city  of 
Upper  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
38  m.  N.  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes;  pop.  about 
10,000.  It  is  an  emporium  of  trade  with  the 
Arabian  coast,  and  manufactures  famous  water 
jars  and  botties. 

KENILWORTH,  a  parish  and  village  of  War- 
wickshire, England,  about  equidistant  (5  m.) 
from  Leamington,  Warwick,  and  Coventry, 
containing  the  splendid  ruins  of  Kenilworth 
castle.  Of  the  original  strncture  only  a  mas- 
sive tower  c^ed  Cfesar's  tower  is  now  stand- 
ng  but  there  are  condderable  remains  of  sub- 
i  se^  ent  additions.    Amongtiieseis  paitof  the 
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great  hall  erected  by  John  of  Ganut,  86  ft.  ill 
length  by  45  in  width,  with  windows  on  both 
sides,  and  fireplaces  at  either  end.  The  walls 
of  Offisar's  tower  are  in  some  places  16  ft. 
thick.  Kenilworth  was  founded  by  Geoffrey 
de  Clinton,  treasurer  to  Henry  I.,  and,  having 
passed  to  tie  crown,  was  bestowed  by  Henry 
IIL  on  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester. 
When  De  MontEort  waa  defeated  and  killed, 
his  adherents  held  it  for  wsmontto  against  the 
king,  and  at  length  made  favorable  terms  of 
capitulation.  Edward  II.  was  prisoner  in  it 
for  some  time.  Edward  HI.  bestowed  it  on 
John  of  Gaunt,  who  built  large  additions  to 
it.  When  his  son  Henry  Bolingbroke  became 
king,  it  was  again  vested  in  the  crown,  until 
Queen  Elizabeth  bestowed  it  on  her  favorite, 
Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester.    Elizabeth  visited  it 
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three  times,  the  last  in  1576,  being  the 
80  graphically  narrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
his  novel  of  "  Kenil worth."  The  castle  was 
dismantled  in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  After 
the  restoration  it  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Clarendon,  and  ia  now  the  property  of  the 
family  of  Eardley-Wilmot. 

EEMEBEC,  a  8.  county  of  Maine,  traversed 
from  N.  to  S.  by  Kennebec  river,  and  touched 
on  the  west  by  the  Androscoggin ;  area,  1,050 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  58,031.  It  has  an  undn- 
lating  surface,  diversified  by  numerous  small 
■  laies,  and  a  very  fertile  soil.  The  Maine  Cen- 
tral railroad  and  the  Augusta  division  pass 
through  it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  35,822  bushels  of  wheat,  111,246  of  In- 
dian com,  170,371  of  oats,  122,627  of  bBrlej, 
788,026  of  potatoes,  137,231  lbs.  of  wool, 
1,176,423  of  butter,  154,727  of  cheese,  and 
113,153  tons  of  hay.  There  were  7,563  horses, 
18,353  milch  cows,  5,481  working  oxen,  13,- 
163  other  cattle,  31,975  sheep,  and  4,086 
Bwine ;  11  manufactories  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, 83  of  carriages,  3  of  cars,  4  of  cotton 
goods,  i  of  edge  tools  and  axes,  6  of  iron  cast- 
ings, 14  of  machinery,  7  of  marble  and  stone 
work,  5  of  oil  cloth,  8  of  printing  paper,  13  of 
saddlery  and  harness,  11  of  sash,  doors,  and 
blinds,  2  of  steel  springs,  3  of  stone  and  earth- 
en ware,  14  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron 
ware,  4  of  woollen  goods,  35  saw  mills,  6  flour 
mills,  19  tanneries,  and  10  currying  establish- 
nients.  Capita),  Augusta,  which  is  also  the 
capital  of  the  state. 

KENNEBEC,  a  river  of  Maine,  and  next  to  the 
Penobscot  the  most  important  in  the  state.  Its 
principal  source  is  Moosoheadiake  in  theU,  W, 
part  of  the  state,  on  the  boundary  line  between 
Somerset  and  Piscataquis  counties.  It  issu^ 
from  the  lake  on  its  8.  W.  shore,  and  after  a 
course  of  20  m.  receives  Dead  river  from  the 
right.  Its  direction  is  then  changed  from  S. 
W.  to  S.,  and  from  this  course  it  has  but  one 
considerable  deviation,  namely,  in  the  8.  part 
of  Somerset  eo.,  where  it  flows  13  m.  E.  It 
enters  the  Atlantic  in  Sagadahoc  co.,  through 
Sheepscott  bay,  an  irregular  indentation  of  the 
coast  studded  with  many  islands.  The  largest 
tributary  of  the  Kennebec  is  the  Androscog- 
gin, which  joins  it  18  m,  from  the  ocean  at 
Merrymeeting  bay.  The  outlets  of  a  number 
of  small  ponds,  and  Sebasticook  and  Sandy 
rivers,  also  flow  into  it.  The  most  important 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Bath,  Richmond;  Gar- 
diner, HalloweU,  Augusta,  Waterville,  and 
Norridgewock.  It  has  falls  at  Waterville  and 
at  three  points  above,  which  afford  excellent 
motive  power.  Its  whole  length  is  about  150 
m.,  in  which  it  has  a  descent  of  1,000  ft. 
Large  ships  can  ascend  it  to  Bath,  12  m., 
steamboats  to  Haliowell,  40  m.,  and  small  craft 
to  Waterville,  64  m.  The  influence  of  the  tide 
extends  to  Augusta,  43  m.  from  the  sea.  A 
dam  with  locks  has  been  constructed  at  Au- 
gusta for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navi- 
gation above  that  point,  and  increasing  the 
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water  power.  The  river  is  closed  by  ice  at 
Haliowell  from  the  middle  of  December  to 
about  the  1st  of  April ;    below  Bath  it  is  opefl 

KENIfEDT.  I.  Benjamin  HrU,  an  English  cler- 
gyman, born  at  Summer  Hill,  near  Birmiug- 
hani,  Nov.  0, 1804.  He  graduated  at  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1827,  was  elected  fellow 
and  classical  lecturer  in  1828,  became  assistant 
master  at  Harrow  in  1830,  and  was  appointed 
head  master  of  Shrewsbury  school  in  1686. 
In  1841  he  became  prebendary  of  Lichfield, 
and  in  1860  was  appointed  select  preacher  to 
the  university.  He  resigned  his  head  master- 
ship in  1866,  and  was  appointed  regius  profes- 
sor of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  and  the  next  year 
canon  of  Ely.  He  has  published  "  The  Psalter 
in  English  Verse  "  (1860),  "Elementary  Greek 
Grammar"  (1862),  and  "PnbUo  School  Latin 
Grammar"  (1871).  H.  dhtrks  Bann,  an  Eng- 
lish barrister,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Birmingham,  March  1,  1808,  died  in  1867, 
He  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
and  was  elected  fellow,  entered  lincoln's  Inn, 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1836,  and  settled  at 
Birmingham.  Beades  several  law  books,  he 
published  "Poems,  Original  and  Selected" 
(1848) ;  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  the 
Rev.  Rann  Kennedy,  the  "  Works  of  Vir^" 
in  blank  verse  (3  vols.,  1850);  "Specimens  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Verse"  (1858);  "Orations  of 
Demosthenes,"  translated  into  English,  with 
notes,  appendices,  &c.  (5  vols.,  ie41-'68);  and 
"Hannibal,"  a  poem,  part  L  (1866). 

KEHNEDT,  Grace,  a  Scottish  authoress,  born 
in  Ayrshire  in  1783,  died  Feb.  38, 1825.  She 
passed  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  subsequent  to  1811  was  an  indus- 
trious writer  of  works  of  fiction  of  a  moral 
and  relipons  character,  which  were  greatly 
esteemed  at  home  and  abroad.  Among  the 
most  successful  were  "Decision,"  "Father  Cle- 
ment," "Anna  Ross,"  "Dunallan,"  "Jessie' 
Allan,"  &c.,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  the  Erench  and  other  languages. 
Her  works  were  all  published  under  an  as- 
sumed name. 

KENNEDY,  Jolin  Pendletwi,  an  American  au- 
thor, born  in  Baltimore,  Oct.  35,  1793,  died  in 
Newport,  E.  L,  Aug.  18,  1870.  He  graduated 
at  Baltimore  collt^  in  1812,  and  in  1816  waa 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  which  he 
followed  successfully  for  30  years.  In  1 818-'20, 
in  connection  with  his  friend  Peter  Hoffman 
Cruise,  he  published  the  "  Red  Book,"  a  serial 
in  prose  and  verse  issued  about  once  a  fort- 
night. He  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
house  of  delegates  in  1830-'28.  He  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  President  J.  Q.  Adams, 
and  strongly  advocated  the  protective  policy. 
In  1882  he  published  "Swfdlow  Barn,  or  a 
Sojourn  in  the  Old  Dominion,"  descriptive  of 
plantation  life  in  Virginia;  and  in  1835  "ilorae- 
shoc  Robinson,  a  Tale  of  the  Tory  Ascendancy," 
the  most  successful  o!  his  writings.  In  1838 
he  published  "Rob  of  the  Bowl,  a  Legend  of 
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St.  Inigoe's,"  relating  to  tlie  Maryland  province 
in  the  days  of  Cecilins  Calvert.  All  three 
works,  revised  and  illustrated,  were  repub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1852.  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  elected  to  congress  in  1838,  and  ono  of  the 
whig  presidential  electors  in  1840.  He  was  re- 
elected to  congress  in  1841  and  1843,  was  de- 
feated by  a  small  vote  in  1845,  and  in  1846 
was  returned  to  the  Maryland  bouse  of  dele- 
gates, and  chosen  speaker.  In  1849  appeared 
Ills  "IJte  of  William  Wirt,  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States."  In  1852  President  Fill- 
more appointed  him  secretary  of  the  navy,  in 
which  position  be  warmly  favored  Perry's  Ja- 
pan expedition  and  Kane's  second  arctic  voyage 
in  searob  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  He  retired  in 
March,  1853.  Of  his  occasional  writings  and 
addresses,  the  best  known  are  "  Quodlibet " 
and  "Defence  of  the  Whigs."  During  the 
civil  war  he  wrote  "Mr.  Ambrose's  Letters 
on  the  Kebellion  "  (New  York,  1S65).  At  his 
death  be  was  provost  of  the  aniveraity  of 
MM7iand,  vice  president  of  the  Maryland  his- 
torical society,  enairman  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Peahody  academy,  and  a  member  of  various 
literary  and  scientific  institutions.  His  "Life," 
by  H.  T.  Tuekerman,  was  published  in  1871. 

EENNET,  nUtC,  an  English  bishop,  horn  in 
Dover  in  1660,  died  in  Peterborough  in  1V28. 
He  was  educated  at  Osford,  and  was  made 
bishop  of  Peterborough  in  1718.  He  left  & 
number  of  works,  among  which  are;  "Eccle- 
siastical Synods  and  Convocations  historically 
stated  and  vindicated  against  Dr.  Atterbary  " 
(London,  1701);  "The  Case  of  Impropriations, 
and  of  the  Augmentation  of  Vicarages  and 
other  inspfScient  Cures,  stated  by  History  and 
Law"  (1704);  "  History  of  England,  from  the 
Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  that  of  Queen 
Anne,"  published  in  the  collection  of  English 
histories  compiled  by  John  Hughes  (1706); 
"Biblwtheem  Afoericaiia  Primordia,  an  attempt 
toward  laying  the  Foundation  of  an  American 
Library"  (1718)-,  and  "  A  Register  and  Chron- 
icle, Ecclesiastical  and  Civil"  (1728).  His 
"Life"  was  published  in  1730.  He  left  a  valu- 
able collection  of  manuscripts,  pnrcbased  by 
Lord  Shelburne,  and  now  part  of  the  "  Lans- 
downe  manuscripts  "  in  the  British  museum. 

KEfOJlCOIT,  ^arnin,  an  English  clergyman, 
born  in  Totness,  Devonshire,  April  4,  1718, 
died  in  Oxford,  Sept.  18,  1783.  He  was  of 
humble  parentage,  and  certain  gentlemen  con- 
tributed funds  to  send  him  to  Oiford  in  1744, 
Here  he  so  distinguished  himself  by  the  publi- 
cation of  two  dissertations  on  the  "  Tree  of 
Life"  and  the  "  Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel," 
that  he  obtained  his  degree  of  B.  A.  before  the 
regular  time.  Soon  afterward  be  was  chosen 
fellow  of  Exeter  college,  and  in  1787  he  be- 
came keeper  of  the  Radcliffe  library  at  Oxford. 
He  undertook  to  purify  the  Hebrew  test  of  the 
Old  Testament,  maintaining,  in  an  essay  en- 
titled "  The  State  of  the  Hebrew  Test  of  the 
Old  Testament  considered,"  that  the  extant 
MSS.  contiuaed  important  errors,  and  that  the 
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text  of  the  standard  Hebrew  Bible  was  in  many 
parts  corrupt.  The  publication  of  this  dis- 
sertation exciteda  violent  controversy.  Among 
bis  opponents  were  Eatherford,  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge,  Bishop  War  barton,  and 
Home,  afterward  bishop  of  Norwich.  At 
Kennicott's  suggestion  a  subscription  of  £10,- 
OOO  was  raised  to  defray  the  cost  of  making  a 
collation  of  all  extant  MSS.  of  tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment. Several  eminent  scholars  engaged  in 
the  work,  Kennicott  himself  examining  and 
collating  all  the  MSS.  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  Prof.  Brans  those  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  The  task  occupied 
nine  years,  during  which  IG  Samaritan  and 
over  600  Hebrew  MSS.  were  either  wholly  or 
in  part  collated ;  and  the  materials  resulting 
from  this  investigation  filled  when  transcribed 
30  folio  volumes.  As  the  resnlt  of  this  labor, 
Kennicott  pnblished  his  Vet/ui  Te»taraentum 
Bebrawwm  cwm  Ywrii*  Lectionibug  (2  vols, 
fol.,  Oxford,  1776-'80),  founded  chiefly  on  the 
test  of  Tan  der  Kooght. 

S.EN(»H1,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Wisconsin, 
bounded  E.  by  I^ake  Michigan  and  S,  by  Illi- 
nois, and  drained  by  Des  Plaines  and  Fox 
rivers;  area,  806  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  13,147. 
It  has  a  level  and  thinly  timbered  surface,  with 
a  fertile  soil  resting  on  beds  of  limestone.  The 
Kenosha  and  Milwaukee  divisions  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  railroad  pass  through 
it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  314,- 
667  bushels  of  wheat,  369,036  of  Indian  com, 
359,843  of  oats,  45,473  of  barley,  134,468  of 
potatoes,  18,377  of  flax  seed,  395,670  lbs.  of 
flas,  343,611  of  wool,  480,599  of  butter,  308,- 
600  of  cheese,  and  44,404  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  4,707  horses,  7,169  milch  cows,  7,150 
other  catOe,  49,377  sheep,  and  6,390  swine;  8 
manufactories  of  carriages,  4  of  cheese,  3  of 
iron  castings,  1  of  machinery,  3  of  malt,  8  of 
saddlery  arid  harness,  2  breweries,  3  tanneries, 
8  currying  establishments,  and  3  flour  mills. 
Capital,  Kenosha. 

KENOSBA,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Kenosha  co.,  "Wisconsin,  on  Lake  Michigan  and 
on  the  Kenosha  and  Milwaukee  divisions  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad,  30  m.  S. 
of  Milwaukee ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,309.  It  is  built 
on  a  bluff,  and  has  a  good  harbor  with  piers 
extending  into  the  lake.  It  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  the  products  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
The  manufactures  are  important.  The  princi- 
pal establishments  are  two  founderics,  three 
tanneries,  two  breweries,  three  malt  bonses, 
marble  works,  a  flax  mill,  a  planing  mill,  a 
machine  shop,  three  manufactories  of  hard- 
ware, one  of  telegraph  insulators,  one  of 
cheese  boxes,  two  of  ploughs,  eight  of  boots 
and  shoes,  one  of  fanning  mills,  three  of 
cabinet  ware,  three  of  sash  and  doors,  and  one 
of  pumps.  There  are  a  national  bank,  three 
public  schools  inelnding  a  high  school,  a  fe- 
male seminary,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and 
10  churches.    Kenosha  was 'settled  in  1836. 
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EENBICK.  I.  Fraiuls  Patrick,  an  Amencan 
Roman  Catholic  prelate,  born  in  Dublin,  Deo. 
3,  179T,  died  in  Baltimore,  July  8,  1863.  He 
received  a  classical  ednoation  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  18  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  stndj.  He  spent  two  years  in  the 
house  of  the  Laaarists  and  four  at  the  college 
of  the  Propaganda,  where  he  was  ordained 
priest.  In  1821  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
having  been  chosen  on  the  recommendafion  of 
the  Propaganda  to  condnet  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary  inst  established  at  Bardstowa,  Ky. 
In  the  duties  of  this  office  he  passed  nine  years, 
visiting  also  from  time  to  time  the  scattered 
missions  of  the  diocese.  He  published  in  1828 
"  Letters  of  Omicron  to  Omega,"  in  reply  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Blackburn,  who  had  attacked, 
under  tie  signature  of  Omega,  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine,  of  the  eucharist.  On  June 
a,  1830,  he  was  consecrated  at  Bardstown 
bishop  of  Arath  in  partibus  mfidelmm,  and 
coadintor  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Oonwell,  bishop 
of  Philadelphia,  with  powers  of  administrator. 
On  Dr.  Oonwell's  death  in  1843  Bishop  Ken- 
rick  became  his  successor.  During  tlie  anti- 
OathoHo  riots  in  1814,  he  caused  an  address  to 
be  posted  up  tliroughont  the  city  calling  upon 
the  Catholics  to  preserve  peace  and  charity, 
and  made  every  exertion  to  calm  the  agitation 
of  both  parties.  He  founded  the  theological 
seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1849  introduced  into  his  dio- 
cese the  sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  care  of  Magdalen  asy- 
lums. In  1851  Bishop  Kenrick  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  Baltimore,  in  place  of  Arch- 
bishop Eccleaton,  deceased.  The  pope  niimed 
him  "apostolic  delegate"  to  preside  over  the 
first  plenary  council  of  the  United  States,  con- 
vened at  Baltimore  in  May,  1852,  and  in  1859 
conferred  upon  him  and  his  successors  the 
"primacy  of  honor,"  which  gives  them  prece- 
dence over  all  other  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
fn  this  country.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  Archbishop  Kenrick  labored  earnestly  to 
inculcate  peace  and  submission  to  the  laws  and 
the  constituted  authorities.  Until  his  death  he 
read  publicly  in  his  cathedral  the  prayer  for 
the  prea.deat  of  the  United  States.  His  theo- 
lopcal  works  are  regarded  as  classical  in  Ame- 
rica, and  used  as  te:d  books  in  several  semi- 
naries. In  Europe  they  are  also  held  in  great 
esteem,  and  referred  to  as  standard  authorities 
in  all  religious  questions  that  are  purely  Ame- 
rican. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  en- 
gaged on  a  revised  English  translation  of  the 
Bible,  with  copious  notes,  and  had  published 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Old,  His  principal  works 
are :  I^4ologia  Vogmatica  (4  vols.  8vo,  Phila- 
delphia, 1889-'40 ;  2d  ed.,  9  vols.  Svo,  Mechlin, 
1858,  with  valuable  additions);  TTiiologia  Mo- 
ralis  (8  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1841-'3;  2d  ed., 
Mechlin,  1859);  "The  Primacy  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See  Vindicated"  (4th  ed.,  Baltimore, 
1865);   "The  Catholic  Doctrine  on  Justiflca- 


explained  and  vindicated"  (Philadelphia, 
1841);  "Treatise  on  Baptism"  (New  York, 
1843);  "  Vindication  of  the  Catholic  Church" 
(Baltimore,  1855) ;  "  The  New  Testament "  (3 
vols^  New  York,  1849-'51); "  The  Psalms,  Book 
of  Wisdom,  and  Canticle  of  Canticles"  (Balti- 
more, 1857);  "Job  and  the  Prophets"  (Balti- 
more, 1859);  and  "The  Pentateuch"  (Balti- 
more, 1860).  He  also  wrote  the  article  on  the 
"  Roman  Catholic  Church"  in  the  "  New  Amer- 
ican Cyclopaedia."  IL  Peter  Ridiud,  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Louis,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Dublin  in  1806.  He  was  educated  at 
Maynooth,  and,  having  been  ordained  priest  in 
Ireland,  he  came  to  PhOadelphia,  where  his 
brother  was  already  coadjutor.  Mr.  Kenrick 
was  there  employed  in  pastoral  and  literary 
labor ;  the  "  Catholic  Herald,"  at  the  period  of 
its  highest  reputation,  was  under  his  chai^, 
and  he  wrote  a  number  of  translations  and 
ori^nal  works.  He  was  also  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  vicar  general,  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Drssa  in  partibus  iMdeUum,  and  co- 
adjutor of  St.  Louis  with  right  of  succession, 
Nov.  80, 1841.  By  the  deatli  of  Bishop  Rosati 
two  years  after  (1843),  Dr.  Kenrick  became 
bishop  of  St.  Lonis;  and  in  I84T  he  became 
the  first  archbishop  of  that  city.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  administration  Bishop  Ken- 
rick found  the  finances  of  his  diocese  in  a  de- 
plorable condition ;  but  by  skilful  measures  he 
gradually  extricated  the  diocese  from  this  situa- 
tion, and  finally  rendered  it  one  of  the  most 
fiourishing  in  the  United  States  in  a  financial 
point  of  view.  The  archbishop  also  received 
m  1858  a  lai^  bequest,  which  has  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  many  beneficial  enterprises.  The 
hospital  under  the  cai-e  of  the  sisters  of  chari- 
ty, by  his  munificence,  has  been  made  free, 
and  (licenses  its  benefits  alike  to  all,  witbout 
distinction  of  faith,  creed,  or  color.  The  or- 
phani^  of  St.  Philomena,  the  convents  of. 
the  Visitation  and  the  Good  Shepherd,  and 
numerous  other  institutions  either  of  charity 
or  education,  attest  the  prosperity  of  the  church 
nnder  his  government.  He  has  adorned  the 
environs  of  St.  Louis  with  a  cemetery  which 
in  beauty  and  extent  of  the  grounds  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Archbishop  Kenrick 
was  present  at  the  Vatican  council,  and  was 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  American  prelates 
in  mmntaining  the  inopportnneness  of  defi- 
ning tiie  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility.  The 
speech  which  he  had  prepared  was  published 
in  Naples  in  1870,  and  in  New  York  in  1873. 
He  however  acquiesced  in  the  definition,  and 
promulgated  it,  together  with  the  other  de- 
crees of  the  council,  in  his  diocese.  Besides  a 
number  of  translations,  and  editions  of  devo- 
tional works,  he  has  published  "The  Holy 
House  of  Loreto,  or  an  Examination  of  the 
Historical  Evidence  of  its  Miraculous  Transla- 
tion" (13rao),  and  "Anglican  Ordinations" 
(8vo).  The  latter  work  elicited  several  rejoin- 
ders; by  Roman  Catholics  it  is  generally  re- 
garded as  conclusive  in  the  controversy. 
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EEHSETF,  J«)in  Frederick,  aa  AmeHcan  ai-tist, 
born  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  March  22,  1818,  died 
in  New  York,  Dec.  16,  1872.  He  studied  en- 
graving under  his  utfole  Alfred  Daggett  of  New 
York,  and  for  several  years  eseciit«d  vignetWa 
for  bank  notes,  occasionally  attempting  painting 
as  a  recreation.  In  1810  lie  visited  England,  and 
in  fbe  spring  of  1845  exhibited  in  the  royal 
academy,  London,  bis  first  picture,  a  distant 
view  of  Windsor  castle,  the  purchase  of  which 
by  a  prize  holder  of  the  London  art  union  en- 
eour^wd  him  to  persevere  in  his  new  profes- 
sion. Be  subsequently  passed  two  winters  in 
Rome,  sending  home  occasionally  pictures  of 
Italian  scenery,  several  of  which  became  the 
property  of  the  American  art  union.  His 
"View  on  the  Anio"  and  "Shrine,"  exhibited 
at  the  academy  of  design  in  New  York  in  1848, 
first  bronght  him  prominently  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  established  his  reputation.  After  an 
absence  of  about  seven  years  he  returned  to 
America,  and  settled  in  New  York.  He  pro- 
duced many  representations  of  American  sce- 
nery under  various  aspects,  those  in  which 
rocks,  trees,  or  water  are  prominent  features 
being  among  bis  most  characteristic  and  suc- 
cessful works.  The  mountainous  repons  of 
New  England  and  New  York,  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  the  middle  states,  and  the  sea- 
shore furnished  him  with  frequent  subiecta. 
Among  bia  most  popular  works  are  bis  "View 
of  Mt.  Washington  from  North  Conway" 
(1849),  "Franeonia  Mountains"  (1853),  "Oc- 
tober Day  in  the  White  MountMns"  (1855), 
"  Hudson  River  from  Fort  Putnam  "  (1856), 
"Falls  of  the  Bashpish,"  "Sunset  on  the 
Coast"  (1858),  "Eagle  ClifE,  Manchester, 
Mass."  (1856),  "Sunset  in  the  Adirondaeks" 
(1860),  and  subsequently 
the  Genesee  and  Hudson" 
George,  and  several  talten 
Newport,  R.  r.  In  185B  h 
member  of  the  national  art 
the  direction  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  capi' 
tol  at  Washington,  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  works  of  art  deposited  there.  In  1848  he 
wag  elected  an  associate  and  in  1849  a  member 
of  the  national  academy  of  design, 

K.EHT.     I.  A  central  county  of  Rhode  Island, 
hounded  E.  by  Narragansett  bay,  and  W.  by 
Connecticut ;  area,  186  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
18,695.     It  has   a  diversified   surface   and   a 
good  soil,  and  is  drained  by  Flat,  Pawtuxet, 
Monsup,   and  Wood  rivers.      The  Hartford, 
Providence,  and  Fishkill,  and  the  Stonington 
and  Providence  railroads'pass  through  it.     The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  5,152  bushels 
of  rye,  81,707  of  Indian  corn,  4,965  of  oats, 
94,035  of  potatoes,  108,227  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
10,234  tons  of  hay.     There  were  on  farms 
1,081  horses,   2,380  milch  cows,   1,883  other 
cattle,  1,509  sheep,  and  2,001  swine;  9  mar 
factories  of  clothing,  23  of  cotton  goods,  9 
drugs  and  chemicals,  3  of  iron  castings,  4 
cotton  and  woollen  machinery,  5  of  tin,  c( 
per,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  4  of  woollen  goo^s, 
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4  print  works,  2  bleaching  and  dyeing  estab- 
lishments, 17  saw  mills,  and  6  flour  mills. 
Capital,  East  Greenwich.  IL  A  central  county 
of  Delaware,  bounded  E.  by  Delaware  bay; 
and  W.  by  Maryland ;  area,  640  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1S70,  29,804,  of  whom  7,164  were  colored. 
It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  a  fertile  soil, 
and  is  drjuned  by  Ohoptank  and  Marshy  Hope 
rivers.  It  is  travers^  by  the  Delaware,  the 
Delaware  and  Moi'yland,  the  Smyrna  branch, 
and  the  Junction  and  Breakwater  railroads. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  321,954 
bushels  of  wheat,  885,178  of  Indian  com, 
145,238  of  oats,  81,788  of  Irish  and  35,418  of 
sweet  potatoes,  16,195  lbs.  of  wool,  221,213  of 
butter,  and  7,239  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
5,232  horses,  1,486  mnles  and  asses,  6,222 
milch  cows,  1,274  working  osen,  5,235  other 
cattle,  5,316  sheep,  and  11,421  swine ;  6  manu- 
factories of  agricultural  implements,  4  of  bas- 
kets, 6  of  bricks,  21  of  carriages,  3  of  canned 
and  jjreserved  fruits,  6  of  iron  castings,  1  of 
sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  5  of  tin,  copper,  and 
sheet-iron  ware,  3  tanneries,  2  currying  estab- 
lishments, 13  saw  mills,  and  6  liour  mills. 
Capital,  Dover,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the 
state.  III.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Maryland, 
bounded  E.  by  Delaware  and  W.  by  Chesa- 
peake bay,  and  drained  by  Sassafras  and  Ches- 
ter rivers;  area,  240  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
17,102,  of  whom  7,732  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  slightly  diversified,  and  the  soil  moder- 
ately fertile.  The  Kent  County  railroad  passes 
through  it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  473,601  bushels  of  wheat,  723,824  of 
Indian  corn,  148,853  of  oats,  44,003  of  pota- 
toes, 26,550  lbs.  of  wool,  155,974  of  butter, 
and  4,880  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4,535 
horses,  3,518  mikh  cows,  5,218  other  cattle, 
6,154  sheep,  and  12,866  swine ;  2  manufac- 
tories of  packing  boxes,  5  of  carriages,  3  flour 
mills,  and  1  saw  mill.  Capital,  Ohestertown. 
IV.  A  W.  county  of  the  S.  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan, drained  by  Grand,  Rouge,  and  Thorn  apple 
rivers ;  area,  900  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  50,403. 
The  surface  is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil, 
which  is  very  fertile,  consists  of  deep  vege- 
table loam  on  a  substratum  of  clay.  It  is  well 
timbered,  and  contwns  limestone,  gypsum,  and 
salt.  It  is  traversed  by  six  railroads.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  704,089  bushels 
of  wheat,  406,281  of  Indian  com,  343,656  of 
oats,  480,999  of  potatoes,  251,721  lbs.  of  wool, 
25,944  of  hops,  86,836  of  maple  supr,  862,309 
of  butter,  and  47,983  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
8,386  horses,  9,095  milch  cows,  3,009  working 
oxen,  8,586  other  cattle,  63,360  sheep,  and  13,- 
199  swine.  There  were  45  saw  mills,  18  fiour 
mills,  7  iron  founderies,  and  many  other  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  chiefly  in  Grand 
Bapids,  the  capital. 

KENT.  I.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, bounded  S.  E.  and  S.  by  Lake  Erie,  W. 
by  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  N.  W.  by  Big  Bear 
creek;  area,  951  sq.  m.;  pop,  in  1871,  40,684, 
of  whom  12,531  were  of  English,  8,893  of 
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Irish,  7,462  of  Sootcli,  3,693  of  French,  3,989 
of  Alriean,  and  3,788  of  German  descent.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Great  Western  and  Canada 
Southern  railways.  Mid  intersected  by  the  river 
Thames,  The  surface  is  ^nerally  level,  and 
the  soil,  especially  in  the  nver  bottoms,  is  fer- 
tile. Wheat,  maize,  oats,  and  tobacco  are  the 
principal  prodnctions.  Capital,  Cbatbam.  II. 
An  E.  county  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  bor- 
dering on  the  gulf  of  St,  Lawrence  and  North- 
umberland strait;  area,  1,720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1871, 19,101,  of  whom  10,701  were  of  French, 
8.041  of  Scotch,  2,6S4  of  Irish,  and  3,486  of 
English  descent.  The  Eichibncto  and  Oocagne 
or  Cocayne  are  the  principal  rivers.  The 
coasts  are  broken  by  several  good  harbors, 
which  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  ship 
building.  Nearly  half  the  county  is  unsettled, 
and  the  most  valuable  production  is  timber, 
which  is  exported  in  large  q^uantitiea  to  Eng- 
land,   Capil^,  Bichibucto. 

EENT,  a  mariitime  county  of  England,  form- 
ing the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Great  Britain,  bor- 
dering on  Essex  (from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Thames  and  its  estuary),  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  the  North  sea,  and  the  strait  of  Dover ; 
area,  1,624  sq.  m, ;  pop,  in  1871, 8i7,S07.  The 
northern  border  is  skirted  by  broad  marshes ; 
and  the  N.  E.  coast  is  made  very  irregular  in 
outline  by  the  estuaries  of  the  Thames  and 
Medway,  A  large  peninsula  projects  between 
the  two,  its  northern  portion  forming  the  dis- 
trict called  the  Isle  of  Grain.  A  branch  of 
the  Medway,  called  the  Swale,  cuts  ofE  from 
themiunland  a  large  tract  known  as  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  The  E.  end  of  the  county,  separated 
from  the  rest  by  the  narrow  river  Stour,  forms 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  -terminating  in  the  North 
Foreland,  and  having  an  area  of  about  40  sq. 
m.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  hilly,  the 
range  terminating  at  many  points  on  the  E. 
and  S.  E.  coast  in  liigh  chalk  cliffs.  Else- 
where (especially  in  Pegwell  bay  and  at  Rom- 
ney  marsh,  near  the  8.  end  of  the  county)  the 
shore  is  low.  Both  the  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  coasts 
are  rendered  dangerous  by  outlying  sand  banks, 
the  best  known  and  most  dreaded  being  the 
celebrated  Goodwin  Sands,  lying  off  the  shore 
between  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  the  South 
Foreland,  a  cape  projecting  into  the  strait  of 
Dover.  The  county  has  several  important 
ports,  the  chief  of  which  are  Dover,  Folke- 
stone, and  Gravesend,  The  Downs,  between 
the  Goodwin  Sands  and  the  mainland,  fur- 
nishes the  moat  frequented  roadstead  of  the 
English  coast.  Several  of  the  minor  coast 
towns  are  well  known  watering  places,  among 
them  Margate  and  Ramsgate.  The  Kedway  is 
the  principal  river  havii^  its  entire  course  in 
the  county;  of  the  smaller  streams,  the  Swale 
and  Stour  are  important  from  their  positions. 
Kent  is  mainly  an  agricultural  county,  its  allu- 
vial soil  and  pleasant  climate  insuring  a  large 
production.  Hops,  are  raised  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. Estates  are  small,  and  are  mostly  in- 
herited equally  by  all  the  sons  of  intestates. 


under  the  Saxon  law  of  gavelkind,  now  nearly 
peculiar  to  this  county.  The  chief  towns,  be- 
sides the  ports  already  named,  are  Canterbury, 
Rochester,  Greenwich,  Maidstone,  and  Chat- 
ham.— The  authentic  history  of  Kent  extends 
further  back  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
part  of  England.  The  Romans  made  their 
hrst  landing  on  the  coast  of  this  county,  and 
the  r^on,  called  by  them  by  the  Latinized 
form  (Cantium)  of  its  name,  was  regarded  with 
special  favor  and  included  their  earliest  set- 
tlements. Later,  the  legendary  Saxon  chiefs 
Hen^st  and  Horsa  are  said  to  have  landed  in 
Pegwell  bay ;  and  the  earliest  battles  of  the 
Saxon  invasion  were  undoubtedly  fought  in 
Kent,  which  afterward  constituted  one  of  tlie 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy.  It  was  again  the 
scene  of  important  battles  at  the  Norman  in- 
vasion, against  which  the  Kentish  men  made  a 
desperate  and  longcontinued  resistance.  The 
insurrections  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade 
broke  out  in  Kent ;  it  was  the  scene  of  impor- 
tant events  during  the  wars  of  the  roses ;  and 
a  third  rebellion,  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
arose  here  under  Queen  Mary.  The  county  is 
very  rich  in  Roman  and  Saxon  antiquities, 
historic  buildings,  and  ruins;  and  its  ecole- 
siflstioal  edifices,  including  Canterbury  cathe- 
dral, Aylesford  priory,  and  others,  are  of  great 
celebrity  and  beauty. 

KENT,  Edward  Angutng,  duke  of,  fourth  son 
of  George  III,  of  England,  and  father  of  Queea 
Victoria,  bom  Nov.  2, 1707,  died  Jan.  33, 1820, 
He  joined  the  army,  and  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Charles  Grey  in  the  attack  on  the 
French  West  India  islands,  where  he  was  no- 
ticed for  his  bravery ;  and  in  compliment  to 
him  the  name  of  Fort  Royal  in  Martinique  was 
changed  to  Fort  Edward.  Soon  afterward  he 
was  made  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  cheated 
duke  of  Kent  and  Stratbearne,  with  a  seat  in 
the  house  of  lords,  and  appointed  commander-- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  island  of  St.  John  changed  its  name 
in  his  honor  to  Prince  Edward  island,  which 
it  still  retains.  In  May,  1818,  iie  married  the 
widow  of  the  prince  of  Leiningen,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Alex- 
andrina  Victoria,  now  queen,  was  the  only 
child- of  this  union. 

KEHT,  James,  an  American  jurist,  bom  in 
Pbilippi,  Putnam  co.,  N.  T.,  July '31,  1763, 
died  in  New  York,  Dec,  12,  1847,  His  grand- 
father, the  Rev,  Elisha  Kent,  whose  family 
was  early  established  at  Suffolk,  Conn.,  became 
in  1740  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Philippi. 
His  father.  Moss  Kent,  Esq.,  was  a  lawyer,  and 
for  some  years  surr<^ate  of  Rensselaer  co. 
James  Kent  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1761, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  in  178d  as  au  at- 
torney, and  in  1787  as  a  counsellor,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  bis  profession  in  Pough- 
keepsie.  He  soon  became  remarkable  among 
bis  contemporaries  for  his  legal  learning  and 
literary  attainments.  He  was  elected  succes- 
sively in  1790  and  1792  a  member  of  the  legia- 
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lature  for  Dntchess  eo.  The  country  was  then 
excited  bj  political  discussions,  arising  from 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  and 
Mr.  Sent  became  as  active  and  leading  fede- 
ralist, attracting  the  notice  and  confidence  of 
Hamilton  and  Jay.  It  was  by  Hamilton's  coun- 
sel that  the  reading  of  the  young  lawyer  was 
directed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  civil  law,  and 
the  tfeatiaea  of  the  jnrista  of  continental  Eu- 
rope ;  and  thus  he  acquired  the  deep  knowl- 
ec^e  of  the  works  of  Pothier,  fimerigon,  and 
other  cijilians,  which  ia  to  be  traced  through- 
out his  own  writings.  In  1793  he  was  an  un- 
Euocessfnl'  candidate  for  a  seat  in  congress  for 
Dutchess  CO.,  and  in  the  same  year  removed  to 
New  York,  and  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Jay 
one  of  the  two  maaters  in  chancery  for  that 
city.  In  1796  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  and  also  professor  of  law  in  Oo- 
lambia  college.  Three  of  his  lectures  in  the 
latter  capacity,  forming  together  an  introduc- 
tion to  his  general  course,  were  pnbUshed  in 
1797,  and  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  the 
legal  profession.  In  1797  he  was  appointed 
recorder  of  the  city,  an  officer  then  administer- 
ing a  court  of  civil  jurisdiction ;  and  the  estra- 
ordinary  ability  he  exhibited  in  the  office  in- 
duced Gov.  Jay  in  1798  to  nominate  him  a 
]'adge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  He 
continued  a  member  of  this  tribunal  till  1814, 
having  been  from  1804  chief  justice.  The  su- 
preme court  at  that  time  was  formed  after  the 
model  of  the  English  king's  bench,  being  com- 
posed of  five  judges,  who  rode  the  circuits  to 
try  jury  cases,  and  convened  during  the  year 
at  four  appointed  terms  to  decide  reserved 
questions  of  law.  Both  the  court  and  the  law 
itself  were  in  a  rudimental  state.  There  were 
no  American  law  books,  and  no  reports  of 
American  decisions,  except  those  of  Mr.  Dallas, 
which  were  just  commenced.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  were  languid  and  dilatory ; 
and  resort  was  had  for  rules  of  procedure  and 
principles  of  law  almost  exclusively  to  English 
precedents  and  decisions.  The  accession  to  the 
bench  of  a  youi^,  energetic,  and  able  judge 
produced  a  striking  change.  It  was  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  the  court  to-  expound  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law  as  applicable  to 
American  institutions;  to  define  and  limit  our 
new  constitutional  provisions;  to  construe  re- 
cent statutes;  to  bring  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial law  to  bear  upon  transactions  of  trade 
and  commerce ;  to  devise  rules  of  praotice ;  and 
in  short  to  adapt  to  a  youi^  and  rifflng  nation 
a  complicated  yet  practical  code  of  laws.  That 
this  work  was  well  accomplished,  and  that  a 
large  portion  of  its  success  must  be  attributed 
to  the  unremitting  energy  and  talent  of  the 
chief  justice,  wil!  appear  from  the  reports  of 
Mr.  Parsons,  and  lie  14  volumes,  entitled 
"Johnson's  Cases"  and  "Johnson's  Reports," 
of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  during 
the  time  of  Mr.  Justice  Kent.  By  the  consti- 
tution of  New  York  as  it  then  existed  an  im- 
portant political  duty  was  imposed  on  the  ju- 
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diciary  of  the  state.  The  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  and  the  chancellor  formed  with  the  gov- 
ernor a  council  of  revision,  possessing  a  quaii- 
fled  veto  on  the  acta  of  the  legislature.  This 
council  was  abolished  by  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1823,  the  judges  themselves  ac- 
quiescing in  the  change.  They  felt  that,  though 
the  council  was  often  a  salutary  check  upon 
hasty  and  unwise  le^slation,  the  effect  upon 
the  judiciary  was  unfayorable,  as  exposing  it 
to  the  influence  and  excitements  of  political 
parties.  The  subsequent  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  of  revision  displays  Mr. 
Eeut  aa  prominent  and  efficient  in  the  discharge 
of  his  political,  as  he  had  been  in  performing 
his  judicial  duties.  In  1814  Chief  Justice  Kent 
was  appointed  chancellor.  Up  to  that  time 
the  court  of  chancery  had  been  of  secondary 
importance  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  state. 
This  was  partly  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  busi- 
ness. Complicated  trusta  and  intricate  settle- 
ments of  property,  which  fonu  the  peculiar 
subjects  of  chancery  jurisdiction,  belong  to  an 
advanced  period  of  national  growth.  But  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  had  been  dilatory ;  its 
mode  of  practice  was  circuitous  and  expensive, 
and  the  court  was  regarded  with  disfavor  both 
by  the  profession  and  the  community.  The 
change  effected  by  Chancellor  Kent'  was  aptly 
described  in  an  address  presented  to  the  chan- 
cellor by  the  members  of  the  bar,  on  his  retire- 
ment from  the  office  after  nine  years'  admin- 
istration of  its  duties.  They  compared  him  to 
Lord  Ifottingham,  the  English  chancellor,  who 
was  described  by  Blackstone  as  the  founder  of 
the  eouity  system  of  England,  and  who  was 
enabled  m  the  course  of  nme  years  to  build  a 
system  of  innsprudence  and  jurisdiction  upon 
wise  and  nationil  found  ■itions."  The  seven 
volumes  of  Johnsons  Lhaucery  Reports" 
contain  the  decisions  of  Chancellor  Kent,  and 
present  6,  profound  and  esteuded  exposition 
of  the  whole  system  of  equity  law.  In  1822 
he  WIS  elected  a  member  of  the  convention 
called  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state. 
He  took  an  active  part-  in  the  discussions  of 
this  body  and  displayed  a  power  of  debate 
remarkable  for  one  so  long  retired  from  foren- 
sic discussions.  His  opinions  were  strongly 
conservative.  He  opposed  without  success  the 
extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  other 
democratic  innovations ;  but  liis  pei-sonal  in- 
fluence and  character  preserved  for  the  time 
the  court  of  chancery,  which  he  believed  to  be 
a  useful  means  of  administering  justice.  In 
1823  his  official  term  ended ;  aud,  having  at- 
tained the  age  of  60,  he  found  himself,  by  the 
then  existing  constitution  of  the  state,  prevent- 
ed from  holding  judicial  office.  Still  in  vigor- 
ous health,  he  soon  formed  fpr  himself  new 
occupations.  Returning  to  the  city  of  New 
Yorlt,  whence  he  had  removed  on  becoming 
a  judge,  he  waa  reelected  professor  of  law  in 
Columbia  collie,  and  for  several  years  he  de- 
livered courses  of  lectures  on  law  to  numerous 
classes,  which  were  embodied  in  bis  "  Com- 
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L  American  Law "  (4  vols.  8yo, 
1826-'30).  This  work  has  since  passed  througii 
many  editions,  and  haa  acquired  a  world-wide 
celebrity.  It  has  assumed  in  the  United  States 
the  position  long  filled  in  England  by  Black- 
stone's  "  Oommentariea  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land." It  embraces  not  merely  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  federal  Union,  but  the  municipal 
law,  written  and  tmwritten,  of  the  several 
states.  Vast  and  comprehensive  in  plan,  elab- 
orate and  minute  in  research,  the  beauties  of 
its  style  and  its  historical  learning  commend  it 
to  the  general  reader,  while  it  has  been  proved 
to  he  the  best  guide  t^i  the  law  student,  and  a 
valoable  aid  to  the  pracljoal  lawyer.  The  last 
years  of  Chancellor  Kent's  life  were  passed 
in  tranquil  pursuits,  in  enlarging  and  correct- 
ing his  "  Commentaries,"  in  giving  opinions 
on  legal  subjects,  in  advising  and  deciding  on 
controversies  submitted  to  him,  and  performing 
all  the  duties  of  an  active  and  patriotic  citJzen. 
In  1886  he  wrote  and  published,  at  the  request 
.  of  the  common  council  of  the  city,  a  compen- 
dious treatise  on  the  charter  of  New  York  and 
the  powers  of  the  municipal  officers. — His  son 
William,  born  in  1803,  was  prominent  as  a 
lawyer  and  judge  in  New  York,  and  in  1846-'7 
was  professor  of  law  in  Harvard  universitv. 
He  died  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  1801. 

KENT,  ffillUu,  an  English  artist^  bora  in 
Yorkshireahoutiees,  died  Aprill2, 1748.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  coach  painter,  but  found 
patrons  who  enabled  him  to  study  in  Eome, 
where  in  1716  he  met  the  earl  of  Burlington, 
with  whom  he  returned  to  England,  and  whose 
guest  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  was  much  employed  as  an  artist,  but  neither 
as  a  painter  nor  sculptor  rose  above  mediocrity. 
He  became,  however,  the  founder  of  modem 
landscape  gardening  in  England,  by  laying  out 
Kensington  gardens  in  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples of  perspective  and  light  and  shade,  thus 
putting  an  end  to  the  bad  taste  which  had  up 
to  that  time  disfigured  English  pleasure  grounds. 
As  an  architect  he  is  said  to  have  designed  the 
admirable  stmctures,  Holkham  honse  and  the 
temple  o(  Venus  at  Stowe. 

KENTOir,  a  N.  county  of  Kentucky,  separated 
from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  bounded  E. 
bv  Licking  river ;  area,  140  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  86,096,  of  whom  1,657  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  very  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile. Much  of  it  is  laid  out  in  market  gardens, 
whose  products  are  sold  in  Cincinnati.  The 
Kentucky  Central  and  the  LouisvUle  and  Cin- 
cinnati railroads  pass  through  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  33,664  bushels  of 
wheat,  80,870  of  rye,  374,165  of  Indian  cora, 
69,489  of  oats,  80,545  of  potatJ>e8,  360,983  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  lff,538  of  wool,  226,128  of  batter, 
and  3,875-  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2,847 
horses,  3,698  milch  cows,  2,658  other  cattle, 
5,598 sheep,  and  13,838  swine;  2  manufactories 
of  agricultural  implements,  7  of  brick,  B  of  car- 
riages, 9  of  cooperage,  3  of  cordage  and  twine, 
1  of  glass  ware,  4  of  iron  forged  and  cast,  8  of 
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marble  and  stone  work,  5  of  saddlery  and  har- 
ness, 2  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  5  of  tin,  cop- 
per, and  sheet-iron  ware,  9  of  tobacco  and  snafE, 
1  of  wire  work,  4  distilleries,  4  breweries,  1 
saw  mill,  and  2  flour  mills.  Capitals,  Indepen- 
dence and  Covington. 

KEMflH,  Kmon,  an  American  pioneer,  born 
in  Fauquier  co.,  va.,  April  3,  1755,  died  in 
Logan  CO.,  0.,  April  29,  1836.  At  the  age  of 
16  he  had  an  affray  with  a  young  man  arising 
out  of  a  love  affair ;  and  believing  he  had  killed 
his  adversary,  he  fled  beyond  the  Alleghanies 
and  became  a  companion  of  Boone  and  the 
other  early  pioneers  of  Kentucky.  For  a  time 
he  acted  as  a  spy  of  Gov.  Dumuore,  and  sub- 
sequently parijcipated  in  the  warfare  waged 
agdnst  the  Briti^  and  the  Indians  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  showing  remarkable  couri^e,  saga- 
city, and  endurance.  In  1783,  learning  that 
his  rival  wm  living,  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  and  soon  after  removed  with  his  father's 
family  to  Kentucky.  He  was  frequently  eh- 
g^ed  in  Indian  warfare,  nntU  the  expedition 
under  Wayne  in  1793-'4  restored  tranquillity 
to  the  western  frontier.  As  the  country  began 
to  flu  np  with  settlers,  his  lands,  to  which,  in 
consequence  of  his  ignorance  of  or  indifference 
to  legal  forms,  he  had  never  secured  perfect 
IJtles,  were  taien  from  him,  and  by  repeated 
lawsuits  he  was  reduced  to  penury.  He  never- 
theless took  np  arms  in  the  war  of  1813,  and 
fought  with  the  Kentucky  troops  at  the  battle 
of  the  Thames.  In  1834  he  appeared  in  Frank- 
fort in  tattered  garments  to  petition  the  legis- 
lature of  Kentucky  to  release  the  claim  of  the 
state  upon  some  mountpLn  land  owned  by  him. 
His  appearance  at  first  excited  ridicule,  but 
upon  being  recognized  he  was  treated  with 
much  distinction ;  his  lands  were  released,  and 
a  pension  of  $240  was  procured  for  him  from 
congress.  He  died  near  the  spot  where,  58 
years  previous,  he  had  narrowly  escaped  deatli. 
at  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

KEHlrrCKY,  an  interior  state  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  and  the  second  admitted  under  the 
federal  constitufion,  between  lat.  36°  30'  and 
39°  6'  N.,  and  Ion.  82°  2'  and  89°  40'  W.  It  is 
bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  the  Ohio  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio ; 
E.  by  West  Tii^nia  and  Vir^nia,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Big  Sandy  river  and  the 
Cumberland  monntdns ;  8.  by  Tennessee,  along 
a  conventiona]  line  mostly  on  the  parallel  of 
86°  35'  N. ;  and  W.  by  the  Mississippi,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Missouri;  greatest  length  E. 
and  W,  850  m.,  greatest  breadth  178  m. ;  area, 
37,680  sq.m.,  being  1-28  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  United  States  (excluding  Alaska). 
The  state  is  divided  into  116  counties,  viz.: 
Adair,  Allen,  Anderson,  Ballard,  Barren,  Bath, 
Bell,  Boone,  Bourbon,  Boyd,  Boyle,  Bracken, 
Breathitt,  Breckenridge,  Bullitt,  Butler,  Cald- 
well, Calloway,  Campbell,  Carroll,  Carter, 
Casey,  Christian,  Clarke,  Clay,  Clinton,  Crit- 
tenden, Cumberland,  Daviess,  Edmonson,  El- 
liott, Estill,  Fayette,  Flemmg,  Floyd,  Franklin, 
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Fulton,  Gallatm,  Garrard,  Grant,  Graves, 
Grayson,  Green,  Greenup,  Hancock,  Hardin, 
Harlan,  Harrison,  Harf,  Henderson,  Henry, 
Hickman,  Hopkins,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Jessa- 
mine, Jolinson,  Kenton,  Knox,  Laurel,  La 
Rne,  Lawrence,  Lee,  Letcher,  Lewis,  Lincoln, 
Livingston.  Logan,  Lyon,  McOracken,  McLean, 
Madison,  Magoffin,  Marion,  Marshall,  Martin, 
Mason,  Meade,  Menifee,  Mereer,  Metcalfe, 
Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Muhlenhurg, 
Balson,  Nicholas,  Ohio,  Oldham,  Owen,  Ows- 
ley, Pendleton,  Perry,  Hke,  Powell,  Pulaski, 
EoWlson,  Book  Castle,  Rowan,  Eusaelt,  Scott, 
Shelby,  Simpson,  Spencer,  Taylor,  Todd,  Trigg, 
Trimble,  Union,  Warren,  ■Washington,  Wayne, 
Webster,  Whitley,  Wolf,  and  Woodford.  Lonis- 
ville  (pop.  in  1870,  100,753)  is  the  largest  city 
and  tiie  commereial  emporium  of  the  state; 
Frankfort  (6,396)  is  the  capital;  Lexington 
(14,801)  is  the  most  important  inland  city 
May''vifle(i,7u5),  CoTmgton(24,50oJandNen 
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port  (15,087),  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mouth 
of  Licking  river,  and  facing  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Henderson,  (4,171),  and  Paducah  (6,866)  are 
the  most  important  cities  on  the  Ohio  riv- 
er, all  of  which  are  the  termini  of  railroads 
from  the  interior.  The  other  cities  of  the 
state,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  are 
Franklin,  with  1,808  inhabitants;  Hopkinsville, 
3,186;  Owensboro,  3,437;  and  Paris,  2,855. 
Harrodsburg  and  Boonesborough  are  the  oldest 
towns. — The  population  of  the  state  at  decen- 
nial periods  has  been  as  follows: 
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native  and  63,398  foreign-born.  Of  the  col- 
ored, 177,499  were  blacks  and  44,711  mulat- 
toes,  and  there  were  108  Chinese.  Of  the  na- 
tives, 875,415  whites,  206,583  colored,  and  83 
Indians  were  bom  in  the  state,  12,877  ia  North 
Carolina,  19,533  in  Ohio,  49,953  in  Tennessee, 
and  44,102  in  Viipnia  and  West  Virginia. 
The  foreign-bom  comprised  80,318  born  in 
Germany,  21,642  in  Ireland,  4,173  in  England, 
2,052  in  France,  1,147  in  Switzerland,  and 
1,019  in  Scotland.  The  density  of  population 
was  35-33  to  a  square  mile.  There  were  232,- 
797  families,  with  an  average  of  5-67  persona 
to  each,  and  224,969  dwellings,  each  contain- 
ing an  average  of  6'87  persons.  The  increase 
in  the  aggregate  population  from  1860  to  1870 
was  14-80  per  cent.,  while  there  was  a  loss  of 
5'91  per  cent,  in  the  colored  population.  The 
number  of  male  citizens  31  years  old  and  up- 
ward was  282,305.  There  were  249,667  per- 
sons 10  years  old  and  upward  who  were  un- 
able to  read,  and  332,176  could  not  write.  Of 
the  201  077  white  illiterates,  57,760  were  from 
10  to  15  years  of  age,  36,760  were  from  15  to 
21,  and  106,551  were  21  years  old  and  over, 
of  whom  43,826  were  males  and  62,725  were 
tcmales  There  were  131,050  colored  illiter- 
atti,  ot  whom  24,958  were  from  10  to  16  years 
old,  24,936  wore  from  15  to  21,  and  81,166 
were  31  and  over,  of  whom  37,889  were  males 
and  43  277  females.  There  were  also  49  In- 
di  m  illiterates.  Among  male  adults  the  per- 
centage of  illiterates  to  the  total  number  was 
38  23  among  female  adults,  37-08.  The  num- 
ber of  paupers  supported  dnring  the  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1870,  was  3,059,  at  a  cost  of 
$160,717,  Of  the  total  number  (1 ,784)  recelT- 
ing  support  June  1,  1870,  1,080  were  whit« 
and  704  colored.  The  number  of  persona  con- 
victed of  crime  during  the  year  was  603.  Of 
the  total  number  (1,067)  in  prison  June  1, 
1870,  634  wei-e  white  and  443  colored.  The 
state  contained  978  blind,  733  deaf  and  dumb, 
1,246  insane,  and  1,141  idiotic.  Of  the  total 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over  (930,136), 
there  were  engaged  in  all  occupations  41 4,598; 
in  agriculture,  261,080,  of  whom  127,911  were 
agricultural  laborers,  and  131,598  farmers  and 
planters ;  in  professional  and  personal  services, 
84,024,  inctnding  1,080  clergymen,  41,368  do- 
mestic servants,  24,981  laborers  not  specified, 
1,663  lawyers,  2,414  physicians  and  surgeons, 
2,961  teachers  not  spocifled;  in  trade  and 
transportation,  35,392 ;  and  in  manofactnrea 
and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  44,197. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  in 
1870  was  14,345;  there  were  2,500  deathsfrom 
consumption,  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  to  one  from  consumption  being  5-7 ; 
the  deaths  from  pneumonia  numbered  1,514, 
there  being  11-7  deaths  from  all  causes  to  one 
from  that  disease;  334  deaths  resulted  from 
intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  661  from  en- 
teric fever,  and  880  from  diarrhraa,  dysentery, 
and  enteritis.— The  western  part  of  Kentucky 
is  nearly  level,  the  broad  plains  being  varied 
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by  gentle  undulations.  The  southeast  is  broken 
by  the  Cumberland  mountdns  and  their  ofE- 
ahoots.  Narrow,  deep,  and  gloomy  valleys  in- 
tervene between  the  ridges.  None  of  the  snm 
mlts  attain  a  greater  altitude  than  3,i"00  ft 
and  tbeirmeau  elevation  does  not  exceed  3  0 10 
ft.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  well  wo  Dded, 
eapeeially  the  foot  hills  and  valleys.  N  and 
W.  of  the  hilly  region  lies  what  may  bo  called 


than  half  the  whole  area  of  the  state.  Its  lur 
face  is  gently  undulating,  but  it  is  intersected 
by  numerous  narrow  and  deep  valleys  in  which 
the  rivers  mn.  Though  this  upland  is  sparing 
ly  provided  with  spring  water,  its  soil  is  ot  the 
first  qnality  and  equal  to  any  in  the  Union 
It  is  included  in  the  tract  of  bine  lime'*tone 
which  extends  from  the  Ohio  river,  between  a 
point  about  40  m.  above  Louisville  and  the 
eastern  limits  of  Mason  co.,  about  10  m  al  ove 
MaysvilJe,  southwardly  to  the  Cumberlani  nv 
er,  and  is  known  aa  the  "blue  grass  region 
The  W.  portion  of  the  state  is  divided  between 
the  "  barrens  "  and  a  country  which  is  partial- 
ly hilly.  The  barrens,  which  occupy  chiefly 
the  tract  between  the  Green  and  Cumberland 
rivers,  in  their  natural  state  are  generally  des- 
titute of  trees,  resembling  in  this  respect  the 
prairies  N".  of  the  Ohio  river ;  but  the  level  sur- 
face is  diversifled  by  low  ronnd-topped  hills, 
called  "  oak  knobs "  on  account  of  the  trees 
which  cover  them.  This  tract  was  formerly 
considered  the  least  fertile  portion  of  the  state, 
but  the  value  of  its  red  calcareous  soils  has 
greatly  increosed.  The  alluvial  bottoms  be- 
tween these  Mils  and  the  Ohio  and  its  afflu- 
ents are  exceedingly  rich.  On  the  north  and 
west  the  barrens  are  margined  by  a  more 
broken  and  hilly  country,  which  gradually  pass- 
es to  the  low  fiats  which  skirt  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers.  This  tract  is  superior  in 
fevtilityto  the  barrens,  but  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  upland  country. — Kentucky  is  amply 
provided  with  noble  streams.  The  liississippi 
forms  its  W,  Kmit  for  80  m.  Along  the  N.  W, 
and  H".  boundary  runs  the  Ohio  in  a  winding 
course  for  nearly  600  m.,  navigable  through- 
out, and  affording  with  its  chief  affluents  water 
communioation  to  aU  parts  of  the  state.  The 
Mississippi  receives  from  Kentucky  only  a 
few  inconsiderable  tributaries.  Of  the  streams 
which  3ow  into  the  Ohio,  the  most  eastern  is 
the  Big  Sandy,  which  has  its  sources  in  Vir- 
^nia  and  West  Virginia ;  where  it  approaches 
Kentucky  it  turns  neariy  due  N.,  and  continues 
in  that  direction  to  its  outlet,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia; it  is  navigable  only  for  a  shortdistance, 
owing  to  falls  which  occur  where  it  issues 
from  the  mountahi  region.  The  Licking  rises 
in  Floyd  co.,  flows  with  many  windings  in  a 
H".  W.  direction  for  more  than  300  m.,  and 
(alls  into  the  Ohio  between  Covington  and 
Newport,  opposite  Cincinnati;  in  winter  and 
spring  it  is  navigable  for  about  70  m.    The  dif- 


ferent branches  of  the  Kentucky  river  rise  in 
the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  form  by  their 
union  a  considerable  stream,  which  flows  first 
N  W  then  S.  W.,  and  at  last  N.  N.  W.;  its 
ecur'W  IS  about  200  m.,  and  though  very  rapid 
it  may  be  navigated  by  steamboats  80  m.  to 
a  point  20  m.  above  Frankfort,  and  by  smaU 
boat'!  (or  100  m.  higher.  Green  river  rises 
m  the  W.  districts  of  the  upland  region,  and 
flows  W  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  to  its 
junction  With  its  chief  afBuent,  the  Big  Bar- 
ren, where  it  turns  K.  W.  and  finally  N.,  join- 
ing the  Ohio  about  50  m.  above  the  Comber- 
land  it^  length  is  about  300  m.,  and  it  is  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  to  Greensburg,  200  m., 
and  for  boats  nearly  to  the  heads  of  the  stream. 
Navigation  was  olistmoted  byfalls  about  50  m. 
above  its  mouth,  but  a  lock  and  dam  at  that 
point  has  obviated  the  difficulty.  Cumber- 
lani nver  rises  in  the  valley  between  the  Cum- 
berland and  Laurel  mountains;  it  traverses 
both  the  mountain  and  the  upland  re^ons, 
genirally  in  a  westerly  direction,  but  on  ap- 
proaching the  barrens  it  tnrns  S.  and  enters 
Tennessee,  whpre  it  makes  a  large  bend  and 
then  reenters  Kentucky  with  a  N.  W.  course, 
and  so  continues  to  the  Ohio,  which  it  enters 
about  10  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tennes- 
see ;  it  is  nearly  600  m.  long,  and  as  its  current 
is  comparativdy  gentle  it  offers  an  easy  navi- 
gation for  sloops  and  steamboats  as  far  up  as 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  200  m.  from  its  mouth,  and 
at  high  water  to  Barkesville,  Ky. ;  (or  boats 
of  15  tons  it  is  navigable  for  300  m.,  and  for 
river  boats  much  higher.  The  Tennessee  flows 
only  about  70  m.  through  Kentucky ;  it  admits 
steamboats  to  Florence,  Ala.,  300  m.  from  its 
mouth. — Kentucky  lies  wholly  in  the  great 
region  of  stratified  rooks  of  the  west.  These 
traverse  the  state  in  layers  so  nearly  hor- 
izontal, that  often  over  broad  districts  no 
dip  is  perceptible  to  the  eye.  Through  the. 
central  portion  of  the  state,  from  N.  to  S., 
the  SUnrian  groups,  which  are  here  almost 
esclusively  c^careons,  thus  overspread  the 
surface  for  nearly  100  m.  in  width,  and  form 
the  great  central  asis  of  the  lowest  rocks.  At 
LouisviUe  they  disappear  by  reason  of  their 
very  gentle  westw^d  dip,  and  pass  beneath 
the  limestones  of  the  Devonian  age,  which 
here  lie  exposed  in  horizontal  strata,  forming 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  the  reefs  which  occa- 
sion the  (alls  at  this  place.  They  are  succeeded 
by  the  carbonif erona  limestone ;  and  still  fur- 
ther W.  the  coal  measures,  commencing  at 
Rome  on  the  Ohio  river,  are  traced  almost  to 
the  mouth  of  this  river.  This  is  the  southern 
end  of  the  coal  field  of  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
which  extends  5.  nearly  across  the  western 
portion  of  Kentucky.  (See  Coal.)  In  this 
portion  occurs  the  Breckenridge  coal,  former- 
ly extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  kero- 
abont  100  m.  from  Louis- 
etition  of  the  formations  is 
B  Silurian  rocks  dip  E.  on 
is ;  and  the  coal  measures 
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which  occupy  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  the 
state  are  a  part  of  the  great  Appalachian  coal 
field  whicii  overspreads  western  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  limestones  ahound  in  fos- 
sil remains,  and  those  of  the  falls  at  Loniaville 
are  especially  famoas  for  tlieir  remM'kablj  fine 
ooralhne  prodiicHoHS,  The  hydraulic  lime- 
stone is  found  here,  and  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cements.  When  the  river  is  low 
the  rooks  in  its  bed  appear  lite  the  coral  reefs 
produced  by  living  zo6pLytes,  the  softer  por- 
tions being  wont  away,  so  that  the  hard  cal- 
careous corals  stand  out  in  relief  precisely  as 
if  they  were  living.  Fine  selected  specimens 
being  placed  ia  justapoMtJon  with  others  of 
recent  growth,  none  but  a  zoSlogist  would 
be  able  to  guess  which  were  ancient  and 
which  modern.  These  limestones  also  ahound 
in  caves,  some  of  which  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  curiositiea.  Upon  their 
walls  are  found  incrustatioiis  of  saltpetre,  which 
in  some  instances  have  been  profitably  collect- 
ed. The  Mammoth  cave,  near  Green  river,  in 
Edmonjion  co.,  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  It 
has  been  explored  through  winding  passages 
more  than  10  m.  (See  Mammoth  Cave.)  In 
some  of  the  superficial  depressions  of  the  lime- 
stone are  found  the  low  swamps  known  as 
"licks,"  frequented  by  deer  ana  elk,  and  in 
ancient  times  by  the  bufEalo,  and  in  a  still  more 
distant  epoch  by  the  estinot  species  of  ele- 
phant, horse,  mastodon,  megalonyx,  &c,  whose 
bones  are  occasionally  found  near  the  saline 
springs  of  these  quagmires.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  localities  is  the  Big  Bone 
lick,  33  m.  8.  W.  of  Cincinnati,  Lead  ores 
.  have  been  worked  to  a  small  extent  heretofore, 
but  considerable  efforts  are  now  in  progress 
for  their  development.  Salt  springs  occur  in 
many  places  among  the  sandstone  rocks,  and 
sulphur,  saline,  and  chalybeate  springs  are  nu- 
merous. On  Goose  creek  in  Olay  co.,  and  in 
iteade  co.,  salt  is  largely  manufactured  from 
brine  procured  bj"  boring.  The  "  hanging 
rook  "  iron  region  comprises  a  portion  of  N.  E. 
Kentucky  and  of  S.  Ohio;  it  is  about  15  m. 
wide,  and  extends  about  30  m.  from  the  Ohio 
river  into  Kentucky,  and  about  BO  m.  N.into 
Ohio.  The  ores  of  this  re^on  are  mostly  brown 
hematite ;  they  lie  in  strata  which  dip  to  the 
east  with  a  slight  deviation  to  the  south.  There 
are  two  clearly  defined  strata,  the  lower  being 
from  10  to  30  in.  thick  and  yielding  block  ore. 
Above  this,  at  distances  varying  from  30  to  75 
ft.,  lies  the  stratum  known  as  the  limestone  ore, 
which  is  from  12  to  50  in.  thick.  These  ores 
contain  from  40  to  65  per  cent,  of  iron,  which 
is  found  to  be  remarkably  well  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  car  wheels.  Numerous  iron 
furnaces  are  in  operation  in  this  region.  Be- 
sides iron  ores,  large  deposits  of  superior  coal, 
fire  clay,  moulding  sand,  limestone,  building 
etone  of  superior  quality,  potter's  day,  and  sand 
suitable  for  making  glass  are  found.  Exten- 
sive deposits  of  hydrated  oxides  of  iron  exist 
in  the  S.  W.  counties,  bordering  on  the  Ten- 
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nessee  and  Cumberland  rivers;  and  different 
ores  of  iron  are  found  all  through  the  coal 
fields  and  in  the  slate  and  subcarboniferouo 
limestone  regions.—The  blue  hmestone  region, 
which  was  originally  covered  with  forests  of 
large  trees  and  a  dense  undergrowth  of  reeds, 
contains  the  richest  soil  in  the  state,  and  that 

Eart  of  it  between  the  Ohio  and  the  vicinity  of 
exington  is  commonly  called  the  "  garden  of 
Kentucky."  The  barrens  are  thinly  wooded 
with  trees  which  have  grown  up  almost  wholly 
since  the  settlement  of  the  state,  but  produce 
good  pasturage,  so  that  the  average  fertility  of 
Kentucky  may  be  considered  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  climate  is 
remarkably  pleasant,  but  variable.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  about  55°  F. ;  in  winter 
the  thermometer  frequently  falls  to  20°  or  15°, 
and  occasionally  below  zero,  and  in  summer 
rises  to  94°  or  100°.  "Winter  sometimes  con- 
tinues from  late  November  to  eai-ly  Apiil, 
but  snow  seldom  lies  long  on  the  ground,  and 
cattle  and  sheep  are  abroad  throughout  the 
coldest  seasons.  In  spring  and  summer  8.  W. 
winds  prevail,  and  the  weather  is  delightful. 
The  N.  W.  wind  produces  the  greatest  winter 
cold.  Bain  falls  abundantly  in  winter  and 
spring,  but  is  sometimes  scanty  in  summer  and 
antunm,  the  weather  in  those  seasons  being 
obaracteristicaUydry  and  constant. — There  are 
still  extensive  forests  in  Kentucky.  In  tiie 
mountain  and  upland  repon  are  found  chiefly 
tulip  trees,  elm,  oak,  ash,  hickory,  walnut, 
cherry,  &c. ;  those  of  the  barrens  are  chiefly 
oaks,  chestnuts,  and  elms.  Among  the  most 
useful  trees  are  the  sugar  maple,  black  and 
honey  locust,  wild  cherry,  and  the  several 
varieties  of  oak  and  walnut,  which  in  the 
early  settlement  of  the  state  furnished  house- 
hold staples  of  great  value.  The  principal 
fruit  trees  are  the  apple  and  peacn.  Be- 
sides being  a  great  grain-growing  state,  Ken- 
tucky produces  more  than  half  of  the  hemp 
grown  in  the  Union,  and  four  sevenths  of  the 
flax.  In  the  8.  W.  districts,  along  the  Ten- 
nessee, Cumberland,  and  MisMSsippi  rivers, 
some  cotton  is  raised ;  and  the  tobacco  grown 
in  these  regions  and  in  the  rich  soil  further  E. 
supplies  a  valuable  material  to  the  commerce  of 
the  state.  As  an  agricultural  state  Kentucky 
holds  a  very  high  rank.  Of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  hemp  (13,746  tons)  in  Ihe  United  States 
in  1870,  as  reported  by  the  federal  census, 
7,777  tons  were  contributed  by  Kentucky; 
while  of  the  entire  yield  of  tobacco  in  the 
United  States  (263,735,341  Ihs.)  106,305,869 
lbs.  were  the  product  of  this  state.  In  the 
same  year  only  five  states  produced  more  In- 
dian com,  four  more  rye,  two  more  honey, 
and  three  more  wax,  and  only  three  contained 
more  swine.  According  to  the  census  of  1870, 
there  were  in  the  state  118,422  farms;  of 
these,  88,939  contained  between  20  and  60 
acres,  29,731  between  60  and  100,  26,490  be- 
tween 100  and  500,  616  between  500  and  1,000, 
and  164  contained  1,000  acres  and  over.    The 
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average  size  of  farms  was  158  acres.  The  total 
amount  of  land  in  farms  was  18,680,106  acres,  of 
■which  8,103,850  were  improved  and  10,556,256 
unimproved,  9,134,658  acres  of  the  latter  being 
woodland ;  the  percentage  of  unimproved,  to 
total  land  ia  farms  was  56'.6.  The  cash  valne 
of  farms  was  $311,338,916;  farming  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  $8,5T3,896 ;  total  amount 
of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  including  value 
o£  board,  $10,709,383;  total  (estimated)  value 
of  all  farm  prodactiona,  including  betterments 
and  additions  to  stock,  187,477,374 ;  of  or- 
chard products,  $1,231,885;  of  produce  of 
market  gardens,  |537,339 ;  of  forest  products, 
$574,994;  of  home  manufactures,  $1,683,973; 
of  all  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter, 
$24,131,861;  of  aU  live  stock,  $66,387,343. 
The  chief  agricultural  productions  were  88,533 
bushels  of  sprii^  and  5,690,172  of  winter  wheat, 
1,108,933  of  rye,  50,091,006  of  Indian  corn, 
6,620,103  of  oats.  288,486  of  barley,  3,443  of 
buckwheat,  119,936  of  peas  and  beans,  3,391,- 
062  of  Irish  and  803,114  of  sweet  potatoes, 
2,651  of  clover  and  35,896  of  gi-ass  seed,  14,- 
657  of  flasseed,  204,399  tons  of  hay,  and  7,777 
of  hemp,  1,080  bales  of  cotton,  105,305,869 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  3,334,450  of  wool,  237,268  of 
fias,  11,874,978  of  butter,  115,319  of  cheese, 
1,845,779  gallons  of  milk  sold,  *9,078  of  ma- 
ple and  1,740,458  of  sorghum  molasses,  63,360 
of  wine,  269,416  lbs.  of  maple  sugar,  1,171,500 
of  honey  and  33  557  of  was     There  were    n 


farms  317,034  horses,  99,330  mules  and  ass- 
es, 347,615  milch  cows,  69,719  working  osen, 
383,998  other  cattle,  936,765  sheep,  and  1,838,- 
227  swine.  In  1870  16  states  ranked  higher 
than  Kentucky  in  the  total  valne  of  manufac- 
tured product  In  distilled  liquors,  the  state 
ranked  first  in  the  number  of  establishments, 
second  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  and 
fourth  in  the  value  of  products,  as  appears 
from  the  following  statement : 
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The  manufacture  of  distilled  iiquors  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  whiskey,  tiie  amount  of 
highwines  made  being  very  small.  The  total 
number  of  mannfaoturing  establishments  re- 
ported by  the  census  was  5,390,  using  1,147 
steam  engines  of  31,938  horse  power,  and  459 
water  wheels  of  7,640  horse  power,  and  em- 
ploying 30,036  hands,  mostly  male  adults.  The 
total  amount  of  capital  employed  was  $39,- 
277,809  i  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $9,444,- 
624;  materials  consumed,  $29,497,535;  pro- 
ducts, $54,635,809.  The  chief  industries  are 
al  own  by  the  following  table  ■ 
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—Kentucky  has  little  direct  foreign 
but  its  domestic  commerce  ia  very 
The  chief  commercial  places  are  Maysville,  Cov- 
ington, Louisville,  Owensboro,  Henderson,  and 
Paducah,  on  the  Ohio,  Oolumbns  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  Lexington  in  the  interior.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  horses, 
mules,  hogs,  cattle,  bagging,  and  rope.    There 


are  two  United  States  customs  distrieta,  of  which 
Louisville  and  Paducah  are  the  ports  of  entry. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  registered,  en- 
rolled, and  licensed  in  1873  was  55,  of  18,807 
tons,  at  Lonisville,  and  15,  of  2,878  tons,  at 
Paducah.  Of  those  at  Louisville,  44  were 
steamers  and  11  barges,  while  the  entire  num- 
ber at  Paducah  were  steamers.    Boat  building 
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is  carried  on  at  both  of  tieso  points ;  34  boats 
were  built  in  18TS,  induding  17  steamers  at 
LouisviEe  and  4  at  Padncali.  Internal  im- 
provementa  liave  been  well  attended  to,  and 
several  of  the  large  rivers  have  boen  rendered 
navigable  for  considerable  distances  above  their 
natural  heads  of  navigation ;  the  works  on  tlie 
Kentucky  and  Green  are  the  most  important. 
The  completion  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville 
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enahJos  boats  300  ft.  long  and  80  ft.  wide  to 
pass  through  nearly  the  whole  year.  As  early 
as  1841  Kentncky  had  28  m.  of  railway.  The 
mileage  had  increased  to  549  in  1861,  852  in 
1869,  and  1,133  in  1871.  In  18T3  the  total 
number  of  miles  of  main  track  in  the  state  was 
1,228,  and  other  roads  were  in  process  of  cod- 
struction  and  projected.  The  railways,  with 
their  termini  and  the  nnmber  of  miles  in  opera- 
tion in  1873,  were : 
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In  1873  there  wore  S6  national  banks  in  opera- 
tion, with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $8,263,700  and 
an  outstanding  circulation  of  ^7,031,900.  The 
entire  bank  circulation  of  the  state  was  $7,637,- 
900,  being  $5  78  per  capita.  The  ratio  of  cir- 
cnlation  to  wealth  was  1'3,  and  to  the  bank  cap- 
ital 84-4  — The  present  constitution  of  Een- 
tu  ky  was  adopted  in  1850.  Every  free  male 
c  t  z  n  1  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in 
the  sta  wo  years,  in  the  county  one  year, 
and  n  precinct  60  days  neit  preceding 
an  e  on,  is  entitled  to  vote.  The  gen- 
era n  is  fixed  by  law  on  the  first  Mon- 
day n  August,  and  voting  is  viva  voce,  ex- 
«p  n  e  election  of  representatives  to  con- 
gress, when  it  is  by  ballot.  The  legislature 
consists  of  a  senat«  of  38  members,  and  a 
house  of  representatives  of  100.  Senators 
must  be  30  years  of  age,  and  are  chosen  for 
four  years,  one  half  every  second  year.  Rep- 
resentatives mast  be  24  years  of  age,  and  hold 
office  two  years.  The  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture are  biennial,  bt^inning  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  December  in  every  odd  year,  and  last- 
ing not  longer  than  60  days  unless  by  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  both  houses.  Members  are  paid 
%S  &  day,  and  15  cents  a  mile  for  travel.  The 
governor  is  chosen  for  fonr  years.  He  mnst 
he  35  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  been  resident  in  the  state  for 
sis  years.  lie  is  ineligible  to  the  oifice  forthe 
four  years  succeeding  his  term.  A  majority 
vote  in  each  house  is  sufficient  to  pass  a  bill 


over  the  governor's  veto  The  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, auditor,  attorney  general,  register  of 
land  ofBce,  and  superintendent  of  pubhc  in- 
struction are  also  elected  for  four  years  The 
lieotenant  governor,  with  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  the  governor,  is  ej  oj^tio  president  of 
the  senate.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  m  the  office 
of  governor  during  the  last  half  of  the  term, 
the  lieutenant  governor,  and  fdling  him  the 
speaker  of  the  senate,  acts  as  governor;  hnt 
if  during  the  first  half  of  the  term,  then  a 
new  election  is  held.  The  treasurer  is  elected 
by  the  people  every  two  years.  The  secretary 
of  state  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and 
holds  office  durijig  the  governor's  term.  The 
official  salaries  are:  for  the  governor  $5,000, 
secretary  of  State  $1,600,  auditor  $2,500,  ro- 
ister of  land  office  $3,000,  treasurer  $3,400, 
and  snperintendentofpublicinstruetion  $3,000. 
The  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  and  register 
of  the  land  office  also  have  certain  fees.  The 
pay  of  the  lieutenant  governor  is  $8  a  day  da- 
ring attendance  at  the  l^slative  session.  The 
judiciary  conmsta  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
which  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  circuit 
and  county  courts.  The  state  is  divided  into 
four  appellate  judicial  districts  and  16  circuit 
conrt  districts.  Louisville  has  separate  chan- 
cery and  common  pleas  conrts,  and  additional 
courts  have  been  established  in  several  dis- 
tricts. The  conrt  of  appeals  conMsts  of  a  chief 
justice  and  three  judges,  a  clerk,  sergeant,  and 
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reporter.  The  judges  have  each  |5,iKiO  a  year, 
and  tbe  attorney  general  $SO0  and  fees.  The 
Louiaville  chancery  court  consiata  of  a  chan- 
cellor (salary  $S,000),  a  clerk,  and  a  marshal 
(fees).  The  judges  of  circuit  are  paid  $3,000, 
and  attorneys  $600  and  fees.  The  judges  of 
the  LonisTille  courts  are  paid  in  addition  $1,000 
each  by  the  city.  All  Judges  and  other  officers 
of  oonrts  are  elected  by  the  people.  Judges 
of  the  court  of  appeals  and  the  circuit  conrta 
must  have  had  eight  years'  eTOerience  in  law 
to  be  eligible  to  Uie  bench.  Kentucky  is  rep- 
resented in  congress  by  two  senators  and  10 
representatives,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  12 
votes  in  the  electoral  college.  According  to 
the  federal  census  of  1870,  the  assessed  value 
of  real  estate  was  $811,479,694,  and  of  per- 
sonal $98,064,600;  total  assessed  value  of 
property,  $409,544,394;  true  value  of  real 
and  personal  estate,  $604,818,552.  The  total 
taxation  not  national  amounted  to  $5,730,118, 
including  $3,354,413  state,  $],307,8S3  coun- 
ty, and  $2,167,872  town,  city,  &e.  The  total 
receipts  into  the  state  treasury  during  the 
fiscal  year  were  $2,107,149,  the  most  important 
sources  being:  direct  taxes,  $1,491,775 ;  corpo- 
rations, banlo,  and  inanrance  companies,  $332,- 
992 ;  and  licenses,  $78,551.  The  total  disburse- 
ments amounted  to  $1,824,892.  The  bonded 
d^t  of  the  state  in  1873  was  $969,394.  In 
1874  it  was  entirely  free  from  debt  except  the 
amonnt  due  the  school  fund,  $1,628,123  08, 
which  is  made  by  the  constitution  a  permanent 
debt  of  which  the  interest  only  is  to  be  paid. 
A  direct  tai  of  45  cents  on  every  $100  in 
value  of  real  and  personal  property  is  annually 
collected  for  various  purposes  of  state  govern- 
ment, o£  which  20  cents  goes  to  the  school 
fund  and  the  remainder  to  general  purposes. 
Stock  ia  banks  and  other  moneyed  corpora- 
tions is  taxed  50  cente  on  each  share  of  $100. 
Railroads  are  tased  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state,  on  a  valuation  of  $30,000  a  mite,  at  the 
rate  of  45  cents  on  every  $100.  The  same  rate 
of  tax  is  also  paid  by  toll  bridge,  mining,  man- 
ufacturing, gaslight,  street  railroad,  and  water- 
works corporations.  Express,  telegraph,  and 
turnpike  companies  are  also  taxed. — The  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  ia  required 
to  set  forth  in  his  annual  report  the  condition 
of  the  institutions  for  the  blmd,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  feeble-minded.  The  asylum 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  Louisville, 
opened  in  1842,  is  intended  to  afford  board 
and  tuition  free  of  ohai^  to  the  blind  of  the 
state  between  the  ages  of  7  and  1 7  years.  Not 
only  the  totally  blind,  but  those  whose  eye- 
sight is  so  defective  that  they  cannot  see  bo 
read,  may  be  received  and  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  state.  Besides  the  ordinary 
branches,  instruction  is  gS^en  in  industrial  pur- 
suits. In  1873  there  were  5  teachers  and  59 
pupils.  Tbe  institution  for  deaf  mutes  in  Dan- 
ville, organized  in  1833,  is  open  to  ail  persons 
of  this  class  in  the  state,  without  charge  for 
board  or  tuition.     Pupils  supported  by  the 


state  arc  expected  to  remain  five  years.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  in  1873  was  78,  in- 
structors 6;  number  of  pupils  received  sinfie 
the  opening  of  the  institution  was  590,  of 
whom  344  were  males  and  346  females.  Pro- 
vision is  made  by  the  state  for  the  education 
of  feeble-minded  persons  in  the  institution 
for  this  class  in  Frankfort,  which  has  been  in 
existence  since  1860.  It  is  designed  for  the 
edneation  of  imbecile  children,  and  not  as  an 
asylum  for  hopeless  idiots.  Those  unable  to 
pay  may  be  educated  free  of  charge.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  1874  was  104. 
The  state  penitentiary  in  Frankfort,  in  1874, 
had  650  convicts.  In  1873  the  le^slature 
passed  an  act  vesting  the  management  of  each 
of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  state,  ex- 
cept that  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  a  Iward 
of  nine  commiasioners,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  senate,  and  must  be  residents 
of  the  county  where  the  institution  is  situated. 
It  was  also  provided  that  the  asylum  for  the 
insane  at  Lexington  should  be  known  as  the 
first  Kentucky  lunatic  asylum,  that  at  Hopkins- 
ville  as  the  second  Kentucky  lunatic  asylum, 
the  institution  for  the  education  of  feeble- 
minded children  as  the  third  Kentucky  lunatic 
asylum,  and  the  state  house  of  reform  for  ju- 
venile delinquents  at  Anchorage  as  the  fourth 
Kentucky  lunatic  asylum.  Tlie  two  institutions  ■ 
first  named  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  treatment  of 
"lunatics  afflicted  with  acute  mania,"  and  the 
other  two  to  cases  of  "chronic  mania  or  epi- 
lepsy."— Under  tbe  new  school  law  of  1873,  the 
general  edncationalinterestsof  the  state  ai'e  in- 
trusted to  a  board  of  education,  comprising  the 
superintendent  of  pnblic  instruction,  secretary 
of  state,  and  attorney  general,  together  with  two 
professional  teachers  to  be  elected  by  them. 
The  more  immediate  supervision  of  the  schools 
is  vested  in  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
atruction  (who  ia  elected  by  the  people  for  four, 
years,  and  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000), 
a  commissioner  of  common  schools  in  each 
county,  and  a  trustee  for  each  school  district ; 
only  teachers  who  have  obtained  certificates 
are  employed.  The  annual  revenue  of  the 
common  school  fund  comprises  the  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  state 
school  bond  of  $1,327,000,  the  dividends  on 
735  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  bank  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  annual  tax  of  20  cents  on  each  $100 
in  value  of  the  property  of  the  state,  and  cer- 
tain lines  and  forfeitures.  This  income  is  dis- 
tributed each  year  among  the  counties  and 
districts  according  to  the  number  of  white 
children  between  the  i^es  of  6  and  30  years. 
The  amount  avmlable  in  1873  was  nearly 
$1,000,000.  The  pro  rata,  amount  to  each 
child  during  the  year  ending  June  80,  1874, 
was  $1  60,  and  $3  20  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  entire  income  of  the  school  fund  is  devo- 
ted to  educating  white  children.  The  l^sla- 
ture  of  1873-4  passed  an  act  establishing  a 
system  of  common  school  education  for  color- 
ed children,  to  be  ijndcr  the  supervision  of  t!ie 
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saperintendcnt  of  public  instruction  and  the 
state  board  of  education.  The  funds  for  its 
support  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  annual 
revenue  tax  of  25  cents,  and  30  cents  in  addi- 
tion on  each  $100  in  value  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty owned  or  held  by  colored  persons,  which 
tax  shall  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose  what- 
ever ;  a  capitation  tax  of  $1  on  each  male  col- 
ored person  above  the  age  of  31  years ;  and  all 
the  lines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  imposed 
upon  and  oolleeted  from  colored  persona  due 
the  state,  except  the  amount  thereof  allowed 
by  law  to  attorneys  for  the  commonwealth. 
The  aet  in  effect  appropriates  all  taxes  levied 
on  colored  people  or  their  property  to  the  edu- 
cation of  colored  children.  The  total  taxable 
property  of  the  colored  people  of  the  state  in 
1873  was  $3,569,040,  and  the  number  of  male 
colored  persons  over  81  years  of  age  was  45,- 
604.  The  number  of  colored  children  of  school 
age  reported  to  the  auditor  in  1878  was  41,- 
289.  ■  in  1873  the  whole  nnmber  of  persons  of 
Bchool  age  in  the  state  was  416,763,  and  the 
number  of  schools  6,381.  The  state  teachers' 
association  meets  annually,  and  teachers'  in- 
stitutes are  held  at  intervals  during  the  year. 
According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  total  num- 
ber of  wnito  children  in  the  state  between  the 
ag  of  5  and  18  years  was  464,589,  and  of 
lo  d  8  720.  0£  the  latter,  only  7,702  were 
a  t  nding  school.  There  were  5,149  education- 
al nstitut  oas,  pnblic  and  private,  with,  an  ag- 
gregate of  6,346  teachers,  of  whom  3,972  were 
nal  s  and  3,374  females,  and  245,139  pupils,  of 
wh  ml26  734  were  males  and  119,405  females. 
The  total  mcome  of  all  these  institutions  was 
12,538,429,  of  which  $898,015  wasderived  from 
endowment,  $674,992  from  taxation  and  public 
funds,  and  $1,470,422  from  tuition  and  other 
sources.  There  were  4, 737  public  schools,  with 
5,351  teachers  and  318,240  pupils;  the  income 
amounted  to  $1,150,451,  of  which  $24,885  was 
from  endowment,  $604,805  from  taxation  mid 
public  funds,  and  $520,661  from  tuition  and 
other  sources.  The  number  of  colleges  was 
42,  having  223  teachers  and  5,864  pupils ;  and 
there  were  95  academies,  with  380  teachers  and 
6,324  pupils,  and  195  private  schools,  with  803 
teachers  and  7,948  pupils.  Kentucky  has  (1874) 
no  state  normal  school,  but  efforts  have  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  one.  Normal 
instruction,  however,  is  afforded  by  several 
colleges.  The  Kentucky  university,  established 
in  1S58,  embraces  a  college  of  arts,  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  college,  the  college  of 
the  Bible,  a  commercial  college,  and  a  college 
of  law.  Each  college  is  under  the  immediate 
government  of  its  own  faculty  and  presiding 
officer.  The  general  supervision  of  the  uni- 
Tersity  is  committed  to  the  regent,  who  is  cho- 
sen from  the  curators.  In  1866  the  ^ricui- 
tural  and  mechanical  college,  established  by 
means  of  the  congressional  land  grant,  was 
made  a  part  of  the  university,  and  the  citizens 
of  Lexington  having  given  $100,000  for  the 
purchase  of  an  experimental  and  model  farm 


and  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  agricul- 
tural college,  the  university  was  removed  to 
that  city.  The  tract  of  land  occupied  by  the 
agrioultnral  college  contains  488  acres,  and  em- 
braces Ashland,  once  the  home  of  Henry  Clay. 
The  endowment  and  real  estate  of  liie  nni- 
versity  amount  to  about  $800,000,  Students 
are  employed  in  industrial  pursuits  at  a  good 
rate  of  compensation.  The  Kentucky  military 
institute  in  Frankfort,  organized  in  1846,  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  visitors  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  Among  the  most 
prominent  edncational  institutions  ai'e  Berea 
college,  at  Berea,  at  which  students  are  received 
without  regard  to  sex  or  color ;  Betlie!  college 
(Baptist),  at  Eussellville ;  Cecilian  college  (Ro- 
man Catholic),  at  Elizabethtown;  Centre  col- 
lege (Presbyterian),  at  Danville ;  Eminence  col- 
lie, at  Eminence,  open  to  both  sexes ;  George- 
town coU^e  (BaptjA),  at  Georgetown ;  and  St, 
Mary's  college  (Roman  Catholic),  at  St.  Mail's 
Station,  The  leading  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  women  are  Daughters'  college  (Chris- 
tian), at  Harrodsburg ;  Georgetown  female 
seminary  (Baptist);  Lebanon  female  college; 
Logan  female  college  (Methodist  Episcopal), 
at  Bussellville ;  Hocker  female  college  (Chris- 
tian); Lexington  Baptist  female  college,  St, 
Catherine's  academy  (Roman  Catholic),  and 
Ohristchurch  seminary  (Episcopal),  at  Lex- 
ington. Instruction  in  theology  is  afforded 
by  St,  Joseph's  seminary  (Roman  Catholic),  at 
Bardstown,  Western  Baptist  theol<^oal  insti- 
tute at  Georgetown,  college  of  the  Bible,  Ken- 
tucky university,  and  the  theological  depart- 
ments of  Georgetown  and  Bethel  college ;  in 
medicine,  by  the  medical  department  of  the 
university  of  Louisville  and  by  the  Louisville 
medical  college. — According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  there  were  89  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals pnbhshed  in  the  state,  having  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  197,130,  and  issuing  18,2T0,160 
copies  annually.  There  were  6  daily,  with  a 
circulation  of  31,000:  4tri-weekly,  circulation 
3,500 ;  4  semi-weekly,  drcnlation,  4,100 ;  68 
weekly,  circulation  137,930;  and  7  monthly, 
with  a  circulation  of  19,700.  In  1878  the  pub- 
lications were  9  daily,  6  of  which  issued  also 
weekly  editions,  1  tri- weekly,  4  semi- weekly,  80 
weekly,  and  9  monthly.  The  total  number  of 
libraiies  in  1870  was  6,546,  contfuning  1,909,- 
230  volumes;  4,374,  with  1,590,  245  volumes, 
were  private,  and  1,173,  with  818,986  volumes, 
were  other  than  private,  including  two  state 
libraries,  with  9,300  volumes;  10  town,  city, 
&c.,  with  18,486 ;  218  court  and  law,  with  61,- 
590;  18  school,  college,  &c.,  with  20,675;  717 
Sunday  school,  with  160,877;  and  207  church, 
with  53,707.  The  principal  libraries  in  1874 
were  that  of  the  Kentucky  university  at  Lexii^- 
ton,  which  had  10,000  volumes;  the  Lexing- 
ton library  company's,  18,800 ;  the  state  libra- 
ry in  Frankfort,  7,000 ;  Danville  theolopeal 
seminary,  7,000;  public  library  of  Kentucky, 
at  Louisville,  81,250;  St.  Joseph's  college  and 
seminary  in  Bardstown,  5,000;  Centre  college 
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in  Danvillo,  5,000 ;  Georgetown  college,  5,000 ; 
Episcopal  theolo^oal  library  2,000;  and  Lou- 
isville librHry  asaoeiation,  5,690.  The  museum 
of  natural  history  of  Kentucky  university  con- 
tains more  than  40,000  specimens,  and  the 
muaeum  attached  to  the  public  library  of  Ken- 
tucky contains  over  100,000,  which,  however, 
are  only  partially  classified.  The  total  number 
of  religious  organizations  was  2,969,  having 
3,696  rfiflces,  with  8T8,039  sittings,  and  prop- 
erty valued  at  $9,824,465.  The  leading  denom.- 
inatioBS  were  as  follows: 


Baptist 

CbilBtUn 

Ei^BoopBl.  Froteetant 

XTUweHoal  AseoclatloQ 

Jawuh 

LnSienn 

Methodist 

Frulytsdazi,  Twolar 

Bomim  Oslhollc 


o.m=i 

EdI. 

HIU™ 

BS 
J 

1 

141,680 
15,600 

!:S 

IKn 

15 

9t!i5» 
4.6B0 

ISiOOO 

16,000 

J.a64,MS 


— The  earliest  exploration  of  Kentucky  was 
made  by  John  Finley  and  a  few  companions 
from  North  Carolina  m  1767  In  1769  Daniel 
Boone,  Finley,  and  four  others  visited  the  re- 
gion, and  m  1770  Ool.  James  Knox,  with  a 
party  from  8.  W.  Virginia,  explored  liie  conn- 
try  along  tie  Onmberland  and  Green  rivers. 
In  1778-'4  a  party  locating  bonnty  warrants 
extended  their  surveys  to  the  north  fork  of  the 
Lickiiig,  np  the  Kentncky  as  far  as  Dix  river, 
and  over  a  considerable  territory  near  the  falls. 
In  1774  James  Harrod  built  a  log  cabin  on  the 
present  site  of  Harrodsburg,  and  the  next  year 
he  established  a  station  there.  The  fort  at 
Boonesborough  was  built  b^  Daniel  Boone  in 
1775.  The  country  of  Kan-tuck-kee,  "the 
dark  and  bloody  ground,"  was  not  occupied  by 
the  aborigines  except  as  a  common  hunting 

f:ound  for  the  tribes  north  and  sontli  of  it. 
he  intrusion  of  white  settlements  met  with 
determined  and  bloody  opposition.  In  March, 
1775,  Boone  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Oher- 
okees  at  Wataga,  by  which  Kentucky  was  sold 
to  Col.  Richard  Henderson  and  his  compa- 
ny. As  it  lay  within  the  chai'ter  limits  of 
Virginia,  that  state  would  not  recognize  Hen- 
derson's purchase,  but  finally  compromised 
by  giving  him  200,000  acres  at  the  mouth 
of  Green  river.  In  1776  Kentucky  was  made 
a  county  of  Vir^nia,  and  in  1777  the  first 
court  was  held  at  Harrodsburg.  In  1779  the 
Virginia  legislature  passed  a  law  which  caused 
a  great  influx  of  population.  In  1783  Ken- 
tucky was  formed  into  one  district,  and  a  dis- 
trict court  established.  The  conclusion  of 
the  war  of  independence  left  the  settlers 
constant  danger  of  Indian  outrage,  and  the 
citizens  found  themselves  obhged  to  undertake 
their  own  protection.     Eichmond,  Va.,  the 


capital,  1 


lo  far  distant  to  be  relied  on  for 
iraes  of  need,  and  hence  the  con- 
ventions held  at  Danville  in  1784-'o  recom- 
mended a  peaceable  and  constitutional  separa- 
tion from  Virginia.  The  third  convention 
sent  a  petition  to  Richmond,  and  in  1786  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  complying 
with  the  desires  of  Kentucky ;  but  from  seve- 
ral causes  the  separation  was  not  then  com- 
pleted, cliiefly  from  an  inclination  of  the  peo- 
ple to  obtain  an  independent  nationality.  A 
fourth  convention  only  served  to  inflame  the 
people  against  the  central  government;  and  a 
report  having  gained  currency  that  Mr.  Jay, 
when  minister  to  Spain,  had  ceded  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  to  that  country,  the  ut- 
most ill  feeling  was  aroused.  A  fifth  con- 
vention met,  and  on  petition  Virginia  allowed 
the  Kentuckians  to  send  a  delegate  to  con- 
gress; but  the  constitution  having  in  the  mean 
while  been  adopted,  the  whole  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  the  new  government.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  position  of  affairs,  Spain 
clandestinely  proposed  through  her  minister 
peculiar  commercial  favors  to  Kentucky  in 
case  of  her  forming  an  independent  govern- 
ment. These  propositions  met  with  some, fa- 
vor ;  but  after  a  sixth  and  a  seventh  convention 
were  assembled,  an  address  to  congress  was  ul- 
timately voted.  Two  more  conventions  were 
subsequently  held,  and  the  question  was  de- 
termined by  Kentucky  becoming  in  1790  a 
separate  territory,  and  its  admission  into  the 
Union  on  June  1,  1793,  The  population  at 
this  time  was  about  75,000.  Indian  wars  con- 
tinued to  disturb  the  frontiers,  and  complaints 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment were  again  heai-d.  The  whisky  tax  also 
became  oppressive,  and  the  American  policy 
toward  the  French  repnbfic  was  denounced 
in  every  cabin.  The  old  idea  of  indepen- 
dence was  Bgaia  mooted,  but  tiie  storm  passed 
over.  In  the  10  or  12  years  which  succeeded, 
and  which  included  the  period  of  negotiation 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  then 
for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  Kentucky  was 
again  stated.  The  treaty  of  1795  with  Spun 
gave  to  the  United  States  the  right  of  deposit 
at  New  Orleans  and  the  freedom  of  the  river. 
Pending  the  negotiations  the  governor  of  Lou- 
isiana had  approached  some  leading  Kentuck- 
ians vrith  a  view  to  a  different  treaty ;  but  ac- 
tion on  these  promises  was  stayed  by  federal 
interference,  and  the  fitithlessness  of  the  Span- 
iards soon  became  evident.  Seven  years  now 
passed  in  comparative  quiet  and  prosperity, 
when  the  whole  nation  became  excited  by  the 
intelligence  that  the  Spaniards  had  violated 
the  treaty  of  1795  by  a  denial  of  the  rights  se- 
cure'd  by  its  provisions,  and  it  became  known 
that  even  Louisiana  had  been  retro  ed  d  t 
France.  Its  subsequent  purchase  by  th  Un 
ted  States  put  an  end  to  all  pending  t  bl 
In  the  war  of  1812  Kentucky  took  an  a  t 
part.     Upward  of  6,000  volunteers  w 
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7,000  Kentuckians  are  said  to  have  been  in 
the  field.  After  the  treaty  of  181i  Kentuekj 
was  undisturbed  b7  any  stirring  events.  The 
progress  o£  the  state,  however,  was  rapid,  and 
the  development  of  agriculture  and  other 
brandies  of  industry  within  her  borders  sig- 
nally well  sustained.  The  second  constitution 
took  effect  in  ISOO,  and  continued  in  force  un- 
til the  adoption  of  the  present  one  in  1850.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  Kentucky,  fa- 
voring an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  difficul- 
ties between  the  north  and  the  south,  assumed 
a  position  of  neutrality,  and  determined  to  re- 
sist tie.  invasion  of  the  state  by  either  the  fed- 
eral or  the  confederate  forces.  At  the  presi- 
dential election  in  1860,  66,058  votes  had  been 
cast  for  Bell,  53,143  for  Breckenridge,  25,651 
for  Douglas,  and  1,364  for  Lincoln.  In  Febru- 
aiy,  1861,  the  le^^tnre,  refusing  to  call  a  state 
convention  to  consider  the  subject  of  secession, 
passed  resolutions  appealing  to  the  southern 
states  to  stop  tlie  revolution,  protesting  ag^nst 
federal  coercion,  and  favoring  the  calling  of  a 
national  convention  for  proposing  amendments 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
requisition  upon  Kentucky  for  volunteers, 
made  by  the  secretary  of  war  immediately  after 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  was  met  by  a  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  Governor  Magoffin  to  fur- 
nish any  troops.  However,  Lieut.  WiUiara 
Nelson  of  the  navy,  a  native  of  tke  state,  be- 
gan to  recruit  volunteers  for  the  national  ser- 
vice, and  toward  the  end  of  July  established  a 
camp  of  oi^anization  in  GaiTard  co.,  which  he 
called  Camp  Dick  Robinson.  Volunteers  rap- 
idly assembled,  and  by  the  end  of  September 
three  full  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of 
cavalry  were  ready  for  service,  besides  one  full 
regiment  of  refugees  from  East  Tennessee,  and 
one  nearly  full.  Recruiting  for  the  national  ser- 
vice was  carried  on  during  the  same  time  at  oth- 
er points.  Governor  Magoffin  protested  against 
this,  and  urged  the  genera]  government  to  with- 
draw these  forces  from  the  state.  President 
Lincoln  refused  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that 
he  "  did  not  believe  it  was  the  popular  wish  of 
Kentucky  that  this  force  should  be  ren;oved  be- 
yond her  limits."  At  elections  held  in  May 
and  June  it  was  shown  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  people  were  in  favor  of  the- Union.  Early 
in  September  the  state  was  invaded  by  a  strong 
eonfeilerate  force  from  Tennessee,  under  Gen. 
Polk,  who  occupied  and  fortified  Hickman  and 
Columbus,  important  points  on  the  Mississip- 
pi river.  About  the  same  time  a  confederate 
force  under  Gen.  ZoUicoffer  advanced  from 
Tennessee  into  southeastern  Kentucky,  and 
Bowling  Green  was  occupied  by  a  large  body 
of  confederate  troops  under  coniniflnd  of  Gen. 
Buckner.  Federal  forces  also  began  to  con- 
centrate at  several  points  in  large  numbers. 
Gen.  Robert  Anderson  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  this  department,  but  was  soon 
succeeded  by  Gen.  Sherman,  upon  whose  resig- 
nation. Gen.  Buell  assumed  command.  During 
the  latter  part  of  1861  there  were  numerous 


skirmishes  and  nnimportant  engagements  be- 
tween the  opposing  forces  in  the  state.  In 
November  200  persons,  not  elected  by  any 
constituency,  but  coming  from'  51  counties  of 
the  state,  assembled  in  convention  at  EusseU- 
viile,  then  within  the  confederate  lines,  and  or- 
ganized a  provisional  governmtiut  consisting  of 
a  governor,  legislative  council  of  ten,  a  trea- 
surer, and  auditor.  George  W.  Johnson  was 
chosen  for  governor.  Ue  was  subsequently 
killed  at  the  battie  of  Shiloh,  and  Eichard 
Hawes  was  chosen  in  Ms  place.  In  January, 
1862,  Gen,  Buell,  having  concentrated  a  large 
army  at  Louisville,  sent  a  division  under  Gen. 
George  H.  Thomas  to  attack  the  confederate 
force  in  southeastern  Kentucky,  which  had 
been  reenforced  by  the  division  under  Gen. 
Crittenden.  In  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring  (Jan. 
19)  which  ensued,  the  confederate  forces  were 
defeated,  and  Gen.  ZoUicoffer  was  killed.  At 
the  same  time  a  large  force  was  concentra- 
ted at  Paducah,  Cairo,  III.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
under  command  of  Gen.  Halleck,  for  oper- 
ations in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  After  the 
success  ot  the  expedition  under  Gen.  Grant 
against  Ports  Henry  and  Donclson  in  Pebm-. 
ary,  the  confederate  forces  abandoned  Bowling 
Green  and  Columbus  and  withdrew  from  the 
state.  Governor  Magoffin  resigned  in  August, 
and  was  succeeded  by  James  F.  Robinson, 
speaker  of  the  senate.  In  September  Gen. 
Bragg  at  the  head  of  a  large  confederate  force 
invaded  the  state  from  East  Tennessee,  and 
advanced  rapidly  toward  Louisville,  to  which 
place  the  governor  and  legislature  retired  with 
the  state  archives.  By  forced  marches  Gen. 
Buell  succeeded  in  getting  between  Louisville 
and  Bragg's  army,  and  on  Oct.  8  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Perryville,  Boyle  co.,  with  heavy 
loss  on  both  sides.  Bragg  then  withdrew  his 
forces  from  the  state,  having  meanwhile  occu- 
pied Fi-ankf  ort  and  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Kentucky  river,  apparently  tiireatening  Cin- 
cinnati. Ste^s  had  been  taken  for  inaugura- 
ting the  provisional  confederate  state  govern- 
ment at  the  capital,  but  the  ceremonies  were 
intermpted  by  the  advance  of  the  Union  troops, 
and  that  organization  ^sappeared.  The  state 
continued  to  be  disturbed  by  raids,  and  mar- 
tial law  was  declared  by  President  Lincoln, 
July  e,  1864.  The  civil  authority  was  restored 
by  President  Johnson  on  Oct.  18,  1865.  In 
1869  and  in  1870  the  le^slature  refused  by  a 
large  majority  to  ratify  the  I5th  amendment 
to  the  federal  constitution. 

EENTDCKTj  a  river  of  the  state  of  the  same 
name,  rising  m  the  Cumberiand  mountains  on 
the  8.  E.  frontier.  Its  principal  feeders  are 
the  North,  Middle,  and  Soutlj  forks,  which 
unite  in  Lee  co.,  near  the  village  of  Proctor. 
The  stream  then  takes  a  N.  W.  direction  to  the 
8.  boundary  of  Fayette  co.,  where  it  turns  S. 
W.  After  keei)ing  on  this  course  for  15  or  20 
m.  it  resumes  its  former  direction,  and  pre- 
serves it  until  it  enters  the  Ohio  in  Carroll  co. 
Its  length  from  the  junction  of  its  head  streams 
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to  ita  mouth  is  260  ci.,  but  the  distance  in  a 
straight  line  between  these  two  points  ia  only 
108  m.  The  scenery  on  the  hanks  is  famous 
for  its  romantic  beauty.  For  a  great  part  of 
ita  course  the  river  flows  between  perpendicu- 
lar limestone  rocks,  through  whicfi  it  appears 
to  have  gradually  worn  its  way.  The  Ken- 
tucky has  no  large  tributaries.  It  is  navigable 
by  means  of  locks  and  dams  by  steamboats  40 
m.  above  Frankfort  (62  m.  from  ita  mouth),  and 
by  flatboats  100  m.  higher.  Oannel  and  other 
kinds  of  bituminous  coal,  iron  oro,  and  an  ex- 
cellent variety  of  marble  are  found  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivet. 

KENTOFTt-JIobD,  aa  English  poet,  born  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica  about  1783,  died  at  Cowes, 
in  the  isle  of  Wight,  Deo.  8, 1856.  His  father 
was  a  wealthy  planter,  and  he  ^'aduated  at 
Peterhouse  college,  Cambridge,  He  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge,  Southey,  and 
Wordsworth,  and  in  1816  visited  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  After 
his  return  to  England  he  married  Miss  Caroline 
Cnrteia,  whom  he  addresses  as  "  Nea  "  in  the 
"  Terses  written  in  a  Churchyard,"  and  whom 
he  survived  many  years.  His  first  volume  of 
Ifoetry,  entitled  "A  Rhymer's  Plea  for  Toler- 
ance "  (1833),  was  fallowed  in  1838  by  "  Poems, 
for  the  most  part  Occasional."  His  last  work 
was  entitled  "A  Day  at  Tivoli,  with  other 
Verses."  He  used  bis  large  fori^une  with  great 
generosity,  and  is  said  to  have  left  legacies  to 
80  persons,  many  of  whom  were  his  old  lit- 
erary friends,  including  B.  W.  Procter  (Barry 
Cornwall)  (£6,000)  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eobert 
Browning  (£10,000). 

fiE!nON,  Lloyd,  lord,  a  British  jurist,  bom 
at  Gredington,  llintsbire,  Oct.  5,  1T83,  died 
in  Bath  in  1803.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh 
squire,  and  after  a  very  imperfect  education  at 
a  free  grammar  school  was  articled  to  an  attor- 
ney at  Wantwich  in  Cheshire.  Being  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectation  of  becoming  a  part- 
ner in  the  business  of  his  master,  he  went  ' " 
london,  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
1756  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  attended  the 
courts  at  Westminster  regularly,  and  went  the 
Korth  Welsh  circuit,  but  at  the  expiration  of 
ten  years  was  so  little  advanced  in  professional 
repute  that  he  was  desirous  of  taking  orders. 
At  this  juncture  Dunning,  who  had  been  his 
fellow  student,  and  who  was  now  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  lucrative  practice,  employed  him, 
and  opinions  written  by  Kenyon,  which  Dun- 
ning never  read,  were  signed  by  the  latter  ai 
his  own.  As  it  gradually  became  known  that 
Dunning's  opinions  were  prepared  by  Kenyon, 
the  attorneys  began  to  employ  him,  and  cases 
soon  came  to  him  in  large  numbers.  His  rise 
out  of  his  chamber  seclusion  was  probably  in 
consequence  of  some  useful  observations  which 
he  made  as  amieua  eurim  in  the  presence  of 
Lord  Thurlow,  then  attorney  general,  who 
thereafter  promoted  his  advMicement  in  vari- 
ous ways.  To  this  powerful  friend  he  owed 
his  appointment  to  the  chief  justiceship  of 
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Chester.  The  sneers  of  Kenyon's  rivals  at  this 
appointment  incited  his  patron  to  push  hisfor- 
tunes  still  further.  In  1782  he  was  made  at- 
torney general,  and  two  years  after  master  of 
the  rolls.  Finally,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  he  was  made  by  Pitt  chief  justice  of 
the  king's  bench,  with  the  tide  of  Lord  Ken- 
yon, bai'on  of  Gredington.  This  appointment, 
which  he  held  tmtil  his  death,  was  not  popu- 
lar with  the  bar,  and  during  his  whole  judicial 
career  he  was  disliked  for  his  overbearmg  dis- 
position, and  his  irritating  and  even  insolent 
manners.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  in  high 
favor  with  the  public  on  account  of  the  rigid 
impartiality  of  his  decisions.  He  was  deeply 
learned  in  the  law,  and  successfully  resisted 
I^rd  Mansfield's  attempts  to  bring  about  a 
fusion  of  law  and  equity.  He  accumulated  by 
his  professional  labors  a  fortune  of  £300,000. 
His  memoirs  are  contained  in  Lord  Campbell's 
"  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices."  A  new  life,  by 
his  grandson,  George  J,  Kenyon,  the  design  of 
which  is  to  free  the  character  of  Lord  Kenyoa 
from  the  alleged  injustice  of  Lord  Campbell,, 
has  been  published  (London,  1873). 

KJENTON  COIXEGE.    See  Gambibr. 

KEOKEK,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Iowa,  drained 
by  Skunk  river  ;  area,  576  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in 
1870,  19,434.  The  surface  consists  partly  of- 
prairie,  interspersed  with  groves  of  timber, 
and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  Sigoorney 
branch  of  the  Chicago,  Kock  Island,  and  Pa- 
cific railroad  terminates  at  the  eonnty  seat. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  842,876 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,287,459  of  Indian  corn, 
236,410  of  oats,  97,943  of  potatoes,  91,713 
lbs.  of  wool,  517,666  of  butter,  and  35,833 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  11,238  horses,  21,- 
458  cattle,  27,651  sheep,  and  32,226  swine,  11 
carriage  factories,  2  woollen  factories,  3  flour 
mills,  and  9  saw  mills.    Capital,  Sigonrney. 

KEO&rS^  a  city  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa,  situated 
in  the  8.  E.  comer  of  the  state,  at  the  foot  of 
the  lower  or  Des  Moines  rapids  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, here  crossed  by  a  railroad  and  wagon 
bridge,  and  2  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Des 
Moines,  205  m.  above  St.  Louis,  and  135  m.  S. 
E.  of  Des  Moines ;  pop.  in  1850, 2,478 ;  in  1860, 
8,186 ;  in  1870, 12,766.  It  is  built  partly  at  the 
foot  and  partly  on  the  summit  of  ablufC  150  ft. 
high,  which  contains  escellent  limestone,  and 
has  broad  regular  streets  with  many  handsome 
honses.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Des  Moines 
Valley  railroad ;  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and 
Western,  the  Toledo,  Peoria,  and  Warsaw,  the 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quiney,  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  Western,  and  the  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska  railroads  also  centre  here. 
The  Keokuk  and  Kansas  City  and  Keokuk  and 
Mt.  Pleasant  railroads  are  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. The  rapids  in  the  MisrisMppi,  extending 
12  m.  with  a  fall  of  34  ft.,  render  Keokuk 
the  natural  head  of  navigation  for  stearaers  of 
the  largest  class,  and  furnish  abundant  water 
power.  The  United  States  is  now  construct- 
ing a  canal  around  them.    The  city  was  made 
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a,  port  of  delivery  in  1854,  and  liaa  an  im- 
portant trade.  Tte  business  of  pork  packing 
19  carried  on.  to  some  eitent,  and  there  are 
flouring  milla,  iron  founderies,  &c.,  three  banks 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $400,000,  and  a 
savings  banli.  The  college  of  physicians  and 
sni^eona,  established  in  1849,  in  1872  had  10 
professors  and  instructors  and  105  students. 
The  Keoknk  library  aaaoeiation  possesses  7,000 
volumes.  The  pnblie  schools,  including  a  high 
school,  are  well  organized  and  largely  attendrf. 
There  are  two  d^ly  and  three  weekly  (one 
German)  newspapers,  and  17  chnrches. 

KEPLEB,  Johum,  a,  German  astronomer,  bom 
at  Magstatt,  near  Weil,  Wartemberg,  Doc.  27, 
1571,  died  in  Ratisbon,  Nov.  16,  1630.  He 
was  a  sickly  child,  and  during  his  whole  life 
suffered  periodically  from  fevers  and  other  ail- 
ments. His  father,  a  man  of  noble  origin  and 
at  one  time  a  soldier  in  the  Netherlands  under 
the  duke  of  Alva,  having  been  reduced  by  the 
loss  of  his  property  to  the  condition  of  an  inn- 
keeper, young  Kepler  waa  during  a  portion  of 
his  childiood  employed  by  him  in  a  menial  ca- 
pacity. In  1586  fie  entered  the  monastic  Bohpol 
of  Maulbronn,  whence  be  was  transferred  to 
the  university  of  Tubingen,  where  in  1591  he 
took  his  degree  of  master.  Subsequently  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy 
under  Mostlin,  a  disciple  of  Copernicus,  and 
in  1594  waa  called  to  the  professorship  of  math- 
ematics in  the  university  of  Gratz  in  Stjria. 
Here  in  the  same  year  appeared  his  first  pni>- 
licatlon,  an  almanac  for  1695,  followed  in  1596 
by  his  "  Oosmogrophical  Mystery,"  containing 
a  fanciful  theory  regulating  the  order  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  In  1597  he  married  a  young 
widow  named  Barbara  Muller  von  Mulech,  and 
soon  after,  in  consequence  of  domestic  dissen- 
sions, and  of  religious  troubles  which  threat- 
ened the  safety  of  the  Protestant  professors 
in  Gratz,  of  whom  he  was  one,  he  accepted 
Tycho  Brahe's  invitation  to  go  to  Prague 
and  assist  him  in  the  preparation  of  a  new 
set  of  astronomical  tables.  The  work  waa 
done  by  order  of  the  emperor  Rudolph  II., 
who  intended  to  substitute  tables  having  his 
own  name  for  those  calculated  on  the  Ptole- 
maic and  Oopemican  Systems.  Tycho  shortly 
afterward  died,  and  Kepler  succeeded  him  as 
principal  mathematician.  lie  waa  thenceforth 
constantly  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  in 
consequence  of  the  inability  or  neglect  of  the 
emperor  to  pay  him  the  full  amount  of  his  sal- 
aij.  For  this  reason  he  was  obliged  to  eke 
out  a  sabsiatenoe  by  easting  nativities  and  wri- 
ting popular  almanacs.  In  bis  "Principles  of 
Astrology"  (1602)  be  describes  the  power  of 
certain  harmonious  configurations  of  suitable 

Slanets  to  control  human  impulses.  In  his 
ay  such  a  belief  waa  regarded  as  in  accordance 
with  just  conceptions  of  the  attributes  of  the 
pianets,  and  Kepler's  most  profitable  employ- 
ment at  this  time  was  drawing  the  horoscopes 
of  the  princes.  In  his  opljcal  treatise,  "  A 
Supplement  to  Vitellio,"  published  in  1604  at 
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Prague,  although  unable  to  discover  the  pre- 
cise law  of  refraction,  he  waa  nevertheleas 
singularly  successful  in  his  inquiries  respect- 
ing vision,  and  in  analyzing  the  structure  of 
the  eye.  In  this  work  he  also  described  the 
mode  of  calculating  eclipses  which  obtains  at 
the  present  day.  In  his  subsequent  work  on 
optics,  entitled  "Dioptrics"  (Augsbui^,  1611; 
reprinted  in  London,  1663),  which,  according 
to  Sir  David  Brewster,  "  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  science,"  he  explained  the  method  of  tra^- 
cing  the  progress  of  rays  tJirough  transparent 
bodies  with  convex  and  concave  surfaces,  and 
of  determining  the  foci  of  lenses,  and  of  the  rel- 
ative positions  of  the  images  which  they  form 
and  the  objects  from  which  the  rays  proceed. 
Hence  he  was  led  to  describe  the  astronomical 
telescope,  having  two  conves  lenses,  by  which 
objects  are  seen  inverted.  Those  discoveries, 
however,  are  obscured  by  the  greatness  of  those 
announced  in  his  "New  Astronomy,  or  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Motions  of  Mars"  (Prague, 
1609),  which  were  founded  on  the  asli-onomi- 
cal  data  prepared  by  Tycho.  After  many  fruit- 
less attempts  to  represent  the  orbit  of  Mars  by 
combinations  of  uniform  circular  motion  (that 
is,  by  epicyclic  carves),  he  discovered,  by  com- 
paring together  seven  oppositions  of  that  plan- 
et, that  its  orbit  is  elliptical,  whence  he  con- 
cluded that  the  orbit  of  each  planet  is  an  ellipse, 
with  the  sun  placed  in  one  of  its  foci.  Having 
next  ascertained  the  dimensions  of  the  orbit 
of  Mars,  he  found  that  the  radius  vector,  or 
line  Joining  tiie  planet  and  the  sun,  described 
equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  that  the  same 
was  true  of  the  other  planets.  These  results 
constitute  the  flrat  two  of  the  three  great  laws 
of  planetary  motion  known  as  Kepler's  laws, 
the  third  of  which  was  discovered  nine  years 
later.  The  labor  and  patience  with  which 
Kepler  conducted  these  investigations  will  be 
best  appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  calculations  were  made  without  the  assist- 
ance of  logarithms,  which  were  a  later  inven- 
tion, and  that  each  calculation  of  an  opposi- 
tion of  Mars,  filling  10  folio  pa^es,  was  repeat- 
ed 10  times,  so  that  7  oppositions  produced  a 
folio  volume  of  700  pages.  In  view  of  such 
difficulties,  the  remark  oi  Prof.  Playfair  is  par- 
ticularly pertinent,  "that  the  discoveries  of 
Kepler  were  secrets  extorted  from  nature  by 
the  most  profound  and  laborious  research." 
Notwithstandii^  the  reputation  which  these 
brilliant  discoveries  gained  for  him,  his  worldly 
circumstances  showed  no  signs  of  improvement. 
Not  only  did  his  arrears  of  salary  remain  un- 
paid, but  the  emperor  Rudolph  refused  to  allow 
him  to  accept  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
at  Linz ;  and  to  add  to  his  embarrassments,  his 
wife  died  and  his  children  were  attacked  by 
the  smallpos,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  eldest 
At  this  time  also  Prague  was  occupied  by  Aus- 
trian troops,  and  the  plague  devastated  the 
city.  Upon  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Mat- 
thias, in  1612,  he  was  allowed  to  accept  the 
at  Linz,  and  three  years  later  ho 
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■was  married  for  tho  second  time,  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  his  ohiidren.  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked by  Sir  David  Brewster,  that  the  nar- 
rative of  Kepler's  search  lor  a  wife  "  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  chapters  in  his  history.  Uo 
fewer  than  eleven  ladies  were  presented  to  his 
choice,"  his  patient  scrutiny  of  their  respective 
claims  being  comparable  with  his  analysis  and 
successive  rejection  of  the  epicyclio  theories  of 
Mars.  In  a  jocular  letter  to  Baron  Sti'ahlendorf 
he  describes  their  various  characters,  and  the 
negotiations  preceding  his  marriage.  During 
the  pi'eparations  for  the  wedding,  his  wine- 
mercliant  having  incorrectly  measured  the  con- 
tents of  the  wine-casks,  Kepler  investigated 
the  matter  and  produced  his  work  on  gauging ; 
the  first  in  which  the  modem  analysis  is  em- 
ployed. ^Ahout  the  same  time  he  preseiited  to 
the  diet  at  Ratisbon  his  views  on  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar,  the  sabstance  of  which 
he  published  in  a  short  essay.  In  1616  ap- 
peared his  EphemerideB  1617-1620,  tiie  ex- 
pense attending  the  preparation  of  which  he 
confessed  he  had  been  oDliged  to  defray  "by 
composing  a  vile,  prophesying  almanac,  which 
is  scarcely  more  respectable  man  beg^ng,  un- 
:a  saving  the  emperor's  credit,  who 
e  entirely,  and  would  suffer  me  to 
perish  from  hunger."  He  nevertheless  de- 
clined an  invitation  to  fill  the  mathematical 
chair  in  Bologna,  preferring  poverty  and  the 
limited  degree  of  freedom  of  speech  and  opin- 
ion he  enjoyed  in  Germany,  to  the  prospect  of 
bettering  his  fortune  in  Itaiy.  Between  1618 
and  1623  appeared  the  seven  books  of  his 
"Epitome  of  the  Oopemican  Astronomy," 
which  was  placed  by  the  inquisition  on  the  list 
of  prohibited  books}  and  in  1619  he  published 
his  "Harmonies  of  the  World,"  dedicated  to 
James  I.  of  England,  which  is  memorable  in 
the  history  of  science  as  containing  the  third 
of  his  celebrated  laws,  viz. :  that  the  squares 
of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  pi'opoi'- 
tional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances 
from  the  sun.  Such  was  the  transport  with 
which  this  discorery,  which  for  17  years  had 
baffled  all  his  skill  and  patience,  filled  him, 
that  he  marked  the  day  and  year,  May  15, 
1618,  when  it  became  known  to  him ;  and, 
speaking  of  the  book  which  promulgated  it, 
he  ami:  "It  may  well  wait  a  century  for  a 
reader,  as  God  has  waited  6,000  years  for  an 
observer."  The  accession  in  1619  of  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  II.,  who  promised  to  pay 
the  arrears  of  his  salary,  and  to  furnish  the 
means  of  publishing  the  Rudolphine  tables, 
seemed  to  open  a  more  favorable  era  for  the 
prosecution  of  Kepler's  scientific  labors;  but 
such  were  the  drams  upon  the  imperial  trea- 
sury caused  by  the  religious  wars  which  then 
began  to  convulse  Germany,  that  it  was  not 
until  several  years  afterward  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  collect  even  a  part  of  the  sums  prom- 
ised hlra.  In  1620  he  was  strongly  urged  by 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  English  ambassador  at 
Venice,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  England, 


but  declined  the  offer.  Finally  in  1637,  after 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century's  delay  and 
amid  difficulties  of  a))  kinds,  the  Rudolphine 
tables  were  puMished  in  Ulm.  They  were  the 
first  ever  calculated  on  the  theory  of  the  ellip- 
ticity  of  the  planetary  orbits,  and  are  so  rc' 
markable  a  monument  of  patience  and  indus- 
try, that  had  Kepler  done  nothing  more  than 
compute  them,  he  would  be  r^arded  as  one  of 
the  benefactors  of  science.  In  1629,  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  the  religious  dissensions  which 
distracted  Ijnz,  at  the  invitation  of  Wallenstein, 
he  removed  with-  his  family  to  Sagan  in  Sile- 
sia, and  soon  afterward  secured  a  professorship 
in  the  nniversity  of  Rostock.  In  the  following 
year  he  went  to  Ratisbon,  and  made  a  final  but 
fruitless  effort  to  obtain  fi-om  the  imperial  as- 
sembly his  arrears,  which  now  amounted  to 
8,000  crowns.  The  vexation  which  tiiis  occa- 
sioned, combined  with  fatigue  of  mind  and 
body,  bronght  on  a  fever  wTiich  proved  fatal. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Peter's  church- 
yard, Ratisbon,  and  in  1803  a  monumental  tem- 
ple to  his  memory  was  erected  on. the  spot  by 
the.  prince  bishop  of  Constance.  The  follow- 
ing epitaph,  composed  by  himself,  was  en- 
graved on  his  tombstone :  - 

McnEUI  trtaa  wliw.  nunc  t«cTiB  metjor  umbnisi 
Mens  ccelestla  emt,  corporis  umbra  jBceu 

— The  ai'dor  and  patience  with  which  Kepler 
pursued  science  have  found  few  parallels  among 
modern  philosophers.  Ever  prone  to  indulge 
in  fanciful  theories,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
precise  object  of  Ms  search,  and  ingenuously 
renounced  any  hypothesis  that  he  could  not 
reconcile  with  his  advancing,  knowledge  of 
phenomena.  Of  his  manifold  attempts  in  va- 
rious branches  of  science  Delambre  says: 
"  Those  which  hav«  fwled  seem  to  us  only  fan- 
ciful, while  those  which  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate appear  sublime."  The  history  of  scienea. 
presents  no  discoveries  more  original,  or  which 
were  deduced  with  so  little  assistance  fi'om  the 
speculations  of  preceding  philosophei's,  as  his 
three  celebrated  laws,  from  which  the  discov- 
eries of  Newton  subsequently  sprung,  thus 
completing  the  great  chain  of  truths  which 
constitute  the  laws  of  the  planetary  system. 
He  computed  correctly  the  transit  of  Mercury 
on  Nov.  7,  1631  (observed  by  Gassendi),  and 
announced  a  transit  of  Venus  in  the  same  year, 
which  was  not  observed,  as  it  occurred  during 
the  night.  (Sir  David  Brewster  is  mistaken  in 
asserting  that  "  the  transit  did  not  take  place,") 
The  transit  of  Venus  in  1639  Kepler  failed  to 
announce,  but  that  of  1761  he  predicted.  It 
is  a  sufiieient  evidence  of  his  industry  as  an 
author  that  between  1594  and  1680  he  pub- 
lished 38  works,  besides  leaving  22  volumes  of 
manuscripts,  7  of  which  contain  his  epistolary 
correspondence.  The  latter  was  published  in 
1  vol.  fol.  in  1718,  by  Gottiieb  Hansch ;  but 
the  enterprise  proving  unsuccessful,  he  was 
obliged  to  pail  with  the  remaining  volumes, 
which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  imperial 
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library  of  sciences  in  St.  Petei-sbnt^.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  the  works  of  Kepler,  including 
all  his  nnedited  manuscripts,  was  pablished  at 
Frankfort  (8  vols.,  1858-70.) 
'  KGPPEL.  I.  AugastDS,  viscount,  an  English  ad- 
miral, son  of  the  second  earl  of  Albemarle  (a  title 
conferred  in  1695  on  Arnold  Joost  van  Keppel, 
lord  of  Voorst,  a  Dutch  general  who  accompa- 
nied William  of  Orange  to  England  in  1688), 
born  April  3, 1738,  died  in  Suflolk,  Oct.  2, 1T86. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  1740  under  the  auspices 
of  Lord  Anson,  with,  whom  te  cironnmaYigated 
the  globe.  In  1744  he  became  a  post  captain, 
and  for  many  years  rendered  important  ser- 
vices aa  commander  of  single  ships  or  of  squad- 
rons, being  almost  uniformly  successfnl  in  the 
expeditions  he  undertook.  In  1762  he  was 
made  rear  admiral  of  the  blue ;  and  in  July, 
1776,  being  then  admiral  of  the  red,  and  in 
command  of  a  lar^  fleet  of  ships  of  the  line, 
ho  had  an  indecisive  conflict  with  the  French 
squadron  under  D'Orvilliers  off  Ushant.  The 
British  fleet  having  hauled  off  to  repair  dam- 
ages, a  signal  was  given  by  the  admiral  to  re- 
new the  battle ;  but  the  failure  of  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser,  who  commanded  the  rear,  to  obey  it, 
enabled  the  French  to  escape.  Palliser  subse- 
qoently  brougit  articles  of  accusation  against 
Keppel,  which  upon  investigation  by  a  court 
martial  were  declared  unfounded,  while  the  con- 
duet  of.  Keppel  waa  approved.  lie  was  subse- 
quently at  different  times  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, and  in  April,  1783,  wascreated  Viscount 
Keppel  of  Elvedon  in  Sufiolk,  having  for  mapy 
years  previous  been  a  member  of  the  house  of 
commons.  IL  George  Tbomas,  sixth  earl  of 
Albemarle,  bom  Juno  13,  17S9,  sueceedinghis 
brother,  the  fifth  eart,  in  1851.  He  entered 
the  army,  and  waa  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In 
1846  he  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  sat  in  the  house  of  commons, 
in  the  interest  of  the  liberal  party,  from  1833 
to  1835,  and  again  from  1847  to  1851.  He 
has  written  "  Journey  from  India  to  England  " 
(3  vols.,  1897),  "Journey  across  the  Balkan" 
(2  vols.,  1831),  and  "  Memoirs  of  the  Marquess 
of  Rockingham"  (1853).  IIL  Sir  Henry,  an 
admiral,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  Jane 
14,  1809.  He  entered  the  navy  at  an  early 
age,  and  was  made  lieutenant  in  1839  and 
commander  in  1833.  He  commanded  one  of 
the  vessels  of  the  expedition  against  Oliina  in 
1842,  and  assisted  Sir  James  Brooke  in  Borneo. 
He  commanded  a  division  of  boats  at  the  de- 
Btruction  of  the  Chinese  war  fleet  in  the  Fat- 
shan  creek,  June  1,  1857,  for  which  service  he 
was  made  a  K.  C.  B.  In  May,  1860,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  as  na- 
val commander-in-chief,  and  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  Brazilian  station.  In  1867 
he  went  to  the  China  and  Japan  station  as 
vice  admiral  and  commander-in-chief.  In  1869 
he  returned  to  England  on  attaining  the  rank 
of  full  admiral,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  made  B.  0.  L.  of  Oxford.  He  has  written 
"  The  Expedition  to  Borneo  of  H.  M.  S.  Dido  " 
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(3  vols.,  1847),  and  "  A  Visit  to  the  Indian 
Archipdago  in  H.  M.  8.  Msoander"  (2  vols., 
1853),  both  of  which  contain  estracts  from 
Brooke's  diary. — His  brother,  the  Rev,  Thomas 
RoBEKT  Keppel  (bom  1817,  died  1863),  wrote 
the  "Life  of  Admiral  Keppel "  (3  vols.,  1842). 

K^ATKT.  1.  i^Dste  llUarlon  de,  a  French 
statesman  and  author,  born  in  Eennes,  Oct. 
28,  1T69,  died  in  November,  1859.  He  in- 
herited the  title  of  count,  but  never  used  it, 
and  though  sympathizing  with  the  revolution 
was  twice  arrested.  He  became  a  deputy  in 
1818,  and  again  in  1823  and  1837,  and  warmly 
supported  liberal  measures,  publishing  vigorous 
pamphlets  gainst  the  restoration  of  the  cen- 
sorship; and  he  was  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
moters of  the  overthrow  of  Charles  X.  and  of 
the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  made  him 
a  peer  in  1837.  In  1849  he  was  once  more 
chosen  to  the  legislative  assembly,  where  he 
exasperated  the  radicals  by  his  opening  address 
as  the  oldest  member.  He  strenuously  opposed 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  was  among  those  who 
were  an-ested  Dec.  2, 1851,  hut  was  soon  re- 
leased. His  principal  works  are;  Inductions 
morales  et  philoaopkiqiiet  (Paris,  1817);  Bu 
beau  dans  les  art*  d'imitaUon  (3  vols,,  1832); 
Le»  derniers  des  Beaumanoir,  ou  la  tour 
d'Belem,  a  romance  (4  vols.,  1824) ;  J>a  eulU, 
&c.  (!825);  Frtdiric  Styndall,  a  novel (6  vols., 
1827) ;  HapMra,  on  Paris  et  Home  tone  Pempire 
(3  vols.,  1835);  and  Tfne  Jin,  de  aiicle,  tm  Huit 
ang  (3  vols.,  1840),  D.  fenlle  de,  count,  a  French 
politician,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris, 
March  30,  1833.  He  served  in  Algeria,  the 
Crimea,  and  Mexico,  and  retired  from  the  army 
in  1866.  In  1869-'70  he  waa  prominent  in  the 
corps  Mgisiatif  aa  an  active  opponent  of  Napo- 
leon, though  he  approved  of  the  war  against 
Prussia.  Subsequently  he  was  successively  pre- 
fect of  police,  general  under  Gambetta  for  the 
organization  of  recruits,  and  prefect  at  Tou- 
louse and  Marseilles ;  but  his  quarrelsome  dis- 
position involved  him  in  difficulties  almost 
everywhere.  He  has  published  plays  and  mis- 
cellaneous writings,  several  relating  to  the  Mex- 
ican expedition,  and  has  been  often  connected 
with  periodical  literature,  and  lately  with  the 
newspaper  Le  Soir. 

KERGGELEN,  or  Desolation  I^nd,  an  unin- 
habited island  of  the  Indian  ocean,  in  about 
lat.  49°  S.,  Ion.  70°  E.,  about  100  m.  long  and 
50  m.  wide.  It  contains  many  bays  and  inlets, 
the  most  important  being  Christmas  harbor, 
shaped  liie  a  hoi-seshoe  and  with  steep  rocks 
rising  in  a  series  of  terraces  to  a  height  of 
1,000  ft.  This  harbor  is  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  island,  where  the  soil  is  entirely  volcan- 
ic, and  the  mountains  toward  the  !N.  E.  and 
8.  W.  are  from  600  to  2,500  ft.  high.  Sea  fowl 
abound,  but  seals,  once  numerous,  have  disap- 
peared, and  there  are  no  land  animals.  There 
is  scarcely  any  vegetation.  The  British  ex- 
ploring vessel  Challenger  endeavored  in  vain 
to  effect  a  landing  here  in  1874.  Kei^elen 
was  selected  in  that  year  as  one  of  tie  Ameri- 
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can  and  British  stations  for  the  observation  of 
the  transit  of  Venus. 
KERGUiLEN-IBfiniREC,  TTes   Joseph   de,  a 

French  navigator,  bom  in  Brittany  in  1745, 
died  in  March,  179T.  He  early  entered  the 
navy,  became  a  lieutenant  in  1767,  and  re- 
ceived command  of  a  frigate  sent  to  protect 
the  flaheries  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland.  Going 
td  Norway  for  provisions,  he  sailed  N.,  cross- 
ing the  paraUel  of  60"  on  Aug.  17.  In  1769 
he  had  a  like  commission,  and  on  his  retnm 
related  his  adventures  to  Louis  XV.  In  1771 
he  was  sent  on  a  southern  exploring  espedi- 
lion,  and  tlio  following  year  discovered  an 
antarctic  territory  which  he  called  Kergu^len 
land.  He  revisited  it  in  1774,  but  was  unable 
because  of  storms  to  explore  it  thoroughly, 
and  on  his  return  home  he  was  accused  of  mis- 
conduct and  imprisoned.  He  was  soon  re- 
leased, and  afterward  served  against  England. 
He  published  accounts  of  his  voyages, 

KERIUN,  or  Kirmu.  I.  A  province  of  Per- 
sia, the  ancient  Oarmania,  bounded  S,  by 
Khorasan,  E.  and  8.  E.  by  Afghanistan  and 
Beloochistan,  8.  by  the  Persian  gulf,  and  S. 
W.  and  W.  by  Laristan  and  raraistan ;  area, 
75,730  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  300,000.  It  is  in- 
tersected from  E.  to  W,  by  a  mountain  chain 
called  Jebel  Abad.  W.  of  this  chain  the  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Nur- 
manshir,  is  a  barren  wilderness ;  8.  of -it,  gen- 
erally an  alpine  region  of  alti^ate  hill  and 
vale.  The  valleys  and  some  of  the  plains  are 
fertile,  and  yield  crops  of  oata,  maize,  and  bar- 
ley. The  white  rose  is  extensively  cultivated 
for  its  attar,  and  the  mulberry  tree  for  the 
breeding  of  silkwoiins.  The  chief  nianuf  aotures 
are  wodlen  cloths,  carpets,  goats'  and  camels' 
hair  shawls,  coarae  linens,  and  matchlocks.  The 
most  important  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  and 
sulphur.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  are 
mostly  engaged  in  fishing,  but  the  pearl  fishery, 
■which  once  employed  a  considerable  portion 
of  them,  is  no  longer  prosecuted.  II.  A  city, 
capital  of  the  province,  345  m,  S.  E.  of  Ispa- 
han ;  pop.  about  30,000.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  of  earth,  and  has  a  citadel  in  which  the 


great  centre  of  trade  between  the  Persian  golf 
and  the  inland  regions ;  but  since  the  rif 
Bushire  it  haa  declined.  In  1794  it  was  taken 
and  pill^cd  by  Asa  Mohammed  Khan,  great 
numbers  of  its  inhahitante  being  massacred, 
and  30,000  enslaved  by  the  captors. 

EERBUNSHIH,  a  town  of  Persia,  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name  in  the,  province  of 
Irak-Ajemi,  on  the  8.  W.  declivity  of  a  moun- 
tain range,  80  ra.  W.  S.  W.  of  Hamadan ;  pop. 
about  26,000.  It  is  situated  at  the  edge  of  a  fine 
plain  watered  by  three  considerable  streams, 
which  on  their  junction  further  south  take 
the  name  of  KerlSia  or  Kara-su,  and  discharge 
into  the  Shat-el-Arab,  N.  of  Baasorah,  It  ' 
snrroanded  by  an  earthen  wall  nearly  3  m. 
circumference,  and  is  sdd  to  be  a  flourishing 
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town.     In  the  neighborhood  are  the  rock  in- 
scriptions of  Behistun.    (See  Ouseieobm  In- 

JB.)    The  celebrated  Persian  carpets 

[f  actured  here. 

ECT.  See  Cochine4l, 
KEBMiS  HUVEEIL,  a  compound  of  the  ter- 
sulphide  with  the  terozide  of  antimony.  The 
secret  of  its  preparation  was  purchased  in  1 720 
by  the  French  government  and  made  public. 
It  is  prepared  either  in  the  dry  or  wet  way  by 
treatmg  the  tersulphuret  of  antimony  with  car- 
bonated soda  or  potash.  The  officinal  process 
is  to  boil  1  oz.  troy  of  the  pulverized  sulphnret 
of  antimony  with  33  oz.  troy  of  carbonate  of 
sodium  in  16  pints  of  water  for  an  hour,  and 
after  filtering  to  allow  the  liquor  to  cool  slowly 
in  an  earthen  vessel.  The  kermes  subsides  in  24 
hours.  It  is  then  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  boiled  water,  and  dried  without  heat.  It 
is  a  purplish  brown,  tasteless  powder.  Kermes 
mineral,  as  containing  more  oside,  is  a  more 
active  drug  than  the  precipitated  sulphnret. 
It  has  been  used  to  produce  the  depressing  ac- 
tion of  antimony  upon  the  heart,  and  has  con- 
sequently been  considered  antiphlogistic.  It 
is  the  active  ingredient  in  what  is  known  as 
James's  powder,  the  puhna  antimonialU  of 
the  pharmacopteia.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
much  less  employed  than  f  ormeriy, 

KERN,  a  8.  county  of  California ;  area,  8,000 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,925,  including  143  Chi- 
nese. It  is  mostly  devoted  to  grazing.  The 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources  are  little 
developed.  Some  parts  are  very  fertile,  but 
the  greater  portion  is  dry  and  unproductive. 
It  contains  the  8.  terminus  of  the  great  valley 
of  California,  the  junction  of  the  Coast  range 
and  8ierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  a  portion 
of  the  desert  region  E.  of  the  latter.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  several  streams,  and  Kern  lake  is  in 
the  W.  part.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  13,700  bushels  of  wheat,  3,575  of  Indian  ■ 
com,  26,270  of  barley,  6,050  of  potatoes,  1,643 
tons  of  hay,  and  281,100  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
were  1,685  horses,  6,373  cattle,  90,200  sheep, 
and  753  swine;  2  fionr  mills,  4  saw  mHls,  and 
3  quartz  mills.     Capital,  Havilah. 

KEBNER,  jDdTcas  JuUhs,  a  German  phy- 
sician, bom  in  Ludwigsburg,  Wtlrtemberg, 
Sept.  18,  1786,  died  at  Weinsberg,  Feb.  21, 
1862.  After  completing  his  school  education 
he  served  an  apprentioeSiip  in  a  cloth  factory. 
In  1804  he  went  to  .the  university  of  Tubingen, 
where  he  studied  medicine  and  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  the  poet  Uhland.  After  some  years 
of  preliminary  practice  he  settled  in  1818  in 
the  httle  ville^  of  Weinsberg.  Some  of  his 
lyrics,  for  which  Schumann  has  written  melo- 
dies, have  attained  a  popularity  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  those  of  Uhland.  The  first  volumes  of 
his  poems  were  pnbhshed  in  1826  and  1848 ; 
anoUier  collection  at  Stnttgail  in  1853,  enti- 
tled D&r  letste  Sl^thenstr'aues  ;  and  another  in 
1859,  entitled  WinterhlUthen.  He  was  a  close 
investigator  of  the  phenomena  of  animal 
magnetism    and    somnambulism,  and  among 
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tte  results  of  his  observations  is  a  remarkaWe 
book,  Die  Seherin  son.  Prmorst  ("  Ttie  Seeress 
of  Prevorst,"  Stuttgart,  1839),  taanslated  at 
English  by  Catharine  Crowe,  which  prod  eed 
an  immense  sensation.  He  wrote  a  nambcr  of 
other  hooks  on  the  same  subject.  His  noT  1 
RetMichatten  is  considered  hia  best  work  n 
prose.  Having  been  obliged  in  1861  to  rea  gn 
his  profession  from  a  total  loss  of  sight  he  re 
ceived  a  pension  from  the  king  of  Wurtem 
berg,  and  also  one  from  the  ex-king  Lo  a  I 
of  Bavaria. 

KEROSEHE  (from  Gr.  n^pif,  waKJ,  term 
originally  employed  as  a  trade  mark  foi  a  n  x 
ture  of  certain  liquid  hydrocarbons  used  for 
purposes  of  iUumihation,  It  has  beea  prepared 
from  bitDminouB  coal,  bituminous  shales,  at. 
phftltums,  malthas,  wood,  rosin,  fish  oil  and 
candle  tar ;  but  it  is  now  almost  eselus  vely 
obtained  from  petroleum.  It  is  produced  m 
greater  or  less  quantity  during  the  destruct  e 
distillation,  at  moderate  temperatures,  of  nearly 
all  organic  and  mineral  aubstances  contain  ng 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  It  has  been  oltanel 
for  commercial  purpoaes  in  enormous  qnanti 
ties  from  the  petroleum  of  Pennsylvania,  Oh  o 
Weat  Virginia,  Eangoon  in  India,  the  Oa  cas  '*, 
and  other  localities,  and  in  less  quantities  from 
the  cannel  coals  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  the  Boghead  shale  of  Scotiahd,  the  al- 
bertite  of  New  Brunswick,  the  asplidtum  of 
Trinidad,  and  common  rosin.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared in  amaU  quantities  from  the  malthas  of 
southern  California,  and  from  menhaden  oil. 
For  the  detdls  respecting  its  preparation  from 
petroleum,  se«  Peteolbtim  Prodtjots. — Kero- 
sene consists  of  a  miiture  of  many  hydro- 
carbons, the  whole  having  the  consistence  of 
the  essential  oils,  a  burning  taste,  and  aro- 
matic odor.  When  properly  prepared  it  is 
nearly  colorless  by  transmitted  light,  but  is 
elightiy  opdescent  by  reflected  light.  Its  den- 
sity as  compared  with  water  shonid  be  about 
■810,  or  48"  of  Baumfi's  hydrometer.  When 
heated  it  should  not  yield  inflammable  vapors 
below  110°  or  130°  F.,  and  ahonld  extinguish 
a  lighted  match  as  readily  as  water  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  our  apartments.  As  the 
temperature  of  this  oil  in  a  burning  lamp  sel- 
dom or  never  exceeds  100°  F.,  it  ia  obvious 
that  auch  an  oil  is  perfectiy  saie,  as  it  would 
never  yield  any  vapor  below  110°  which,  by 
mingling  with  the  air  above  the  oil  in  the 
lamp,  could  form  with  it  an  explosive  mix- 
ture. Chemically  considered,  kerosene  ia  a  mix- 
ture of  the  leas  volatile  members  of  the  marsh 
gas  series  of  the  hydridea  of  the  alcohol  radi- 
cals (C.Hi.  +  s),  of  a  second  homologous  series 
isomeric  with  the  flrst,  having  higher  boiling 
points,  tc^ether  with  members  of  the  ethylene 
or  defiant  gas  series  (C,IIa„). — The  manufac- 
ture of  this  product  as  an  article  of  commerce 
has  developed  into  enormous  proportions.  Its 
unsurpassed  qualities  as  an  illuminating  agent, 
togetlier  with  its  cheapness  when  compared 
with  other  substances  used  for  that  purpose, 
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has  caused  t  to  penetrate  to  c  erv  retfion 
wh  ther  s  transportat  on  s  pos  lie  L  ke 
miny  other  of  the  ^reit  ndus  re  of  the 
world     t  ha*"  anaen  fron    repeated  and  ve  y 

n  all  beg  nn  n^  The  e\t  -u  t  on  of  o  I  from 
b  turn  nous  sub  tjinces  as  hales  oala  asphal 
turn  &e  s  no  no  V  d  soovery  The  hrst  an 
noun  ement  that  oil  ra  ght  be  thus  pro  ured 

s  oonta  ned  n  the  spec  t  at  on  of  a  patent 
granted  n  Em^land  n  lhi)4  to  Mart  n  Fele 
Thomas  Hancock  and  William  For  lock  tor 
a  way  to  xtra  t  and  nake  ^reat  quant  es 
of  p  tch  tar  and  ojle  out  of  a  sort  of  stone 
of  wh  ch  tl  ere  s  1  s  flic  e  t  found  ft  th  n  o  r 
dom  n  ons  of  Englanl  and  Wales  The  stone 
proved  to  be  a  b  turn  nous  si  ale  but  n  prao 
tical  results  appear  to  have  followed  the  d  s 
CO  ery  and  the  patent  In  1710  the  Messrs 
Bctton  of  Sh  ewsbury  patented  a  i  roces  f  r 
extract  ng  o  1  from  the  black  p  tchy  fl  nty 
rock  commonly  found  overly  ng  the  oal  beds 
Th  s  must  have  been  the  b  turn  nous  sh  le 
and  their  n  e  hod  was  to  gr  nd  them  to  i  owder 
and  sulje  t  the  mater  al  to  destm  t  ve  d  at  11a 
tion  The  product  was  used  only  as  a  n  cd 
c  ne  and  was  not  eed  as  su  h  m  17f  1  n  Leu  s 
Mater  a  Med  ea  under  the  name  of  Br  t  sh 
or  petroleum  oil,  "extracted  by  distillation 
from  a  hard  bitumen  or  a  kind  of  stone  coal 
found  in  Shropshire  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land." .  The  substance  and  the  method  of  pro- 
curing it  received  occasional  notice  in  the  scien- 
tific journals;  the  earliest  paper  of  much  in- 
terest containing  an  account  of  Dr.  Clayton's 
experiments  was  published  in  the  "Philosophi- 
cal Transactions"  of  January,  1739.  Butitwas 
about  90  years  after  this  before  any  decided 
advance  was  made  in  adding  to  our  taiowledge 
of  the  products  of  the  slow  distillation  of  or- 
ganic bodies.  Those  products,  however,  wore 
known  only  as  oily  fluids,  possessing  no  in- 
terest except  as  empirical  medicines,  when  Bei- 
chenbach  of  Moravia  undertook  to  investigate 
their  properties,  and  extended  his  researches  to 
the  great  variety  of  products  of  the  destructive 
distiltation  at  both  high  and  low  temperatures 
of  oi^anic  bodies,  of  animal  as  well  as  vegetable 
origin.  The  mixture  of  the  several  hydrocar- 
bons, such  as  constitute  the  purifled  cofd  oils,  he 
called  enpione  (Gr.  rf-,  very,  and  iriuv,  fat).  He 
recognized  the  superior  illuminating  quality  of 
these  oils,  and  observed  that  a  cheap  method 
of  separating  them  from  the  tarry  residues  was 
alone  required  to  bring  them  into  extensive 
use  for  domestic  purposes.  Tlie  great  number 
of  new  substances  which  he  thus  discovered, 
together  with  the  promise  that  several  amoi^ 
them  might  be  applied  to  useful  purpoaes,  gave 
great  interest  to  the  accounts  of  his  inves- 
t^ations  which  appeared  in  the  Jowrtal  fi/f 
Ohemie  •and  PhpuK  of  Schweigger-Seidel,  the 
2feuee  Jdhrbueh  der  Chemie  linS  Pliysik,  fflid 
Erdmann'a  Journal  fWr  prahtigche  Chemie, 
for  1830-'31.  They  attracted  the  attention  of 
acientific  and  practical  ohemiats  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  some  of  whom,  in  France  partiou- 
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larly,  were  already  engaged  in  the  extraction 
of  the  oils  fi'Om  bitiuninoas  snbstances,  s,  patent 
for  which  had  been  granted  in  1834  to  the  MM. 
Chervau.  In  18S3  Blum  and  Mtineuae  patented 
the  application  of  these  oils  to  illuminatittg 
purpoaes.  The  latter  had  a  factory  near  Aatun 
in  the  department  of  8aOne-et-Loire  for  treat- 
ing the  bituminous  shales  of  that  district ;  the 
chemist  Laurent  was  at  thistime  engaged  in 
conducting  the  operations,  aiid  a  year  or  two 
afterward  was  succeeded  by  Selligue.  The 
papers  published  by  these  chemists,  and  es- 
pecially the  specifications  of  the  patents  taken 
out  by  the  latter  from  1834  to  1M5,  published 
in  die  Breeets  ^'invention,  present  full  details 
of  the  operations,  which  they  had  already 
broi^ht  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  the 
subsequent  improyements  introduced  consisted 
merely  in  comparatively  unimportant  modifi- 
calions  of  the  4>paTatas  employed.  Up  to  the 
year  1861  no  treatise  npon  the  subject  had  ap- 
peared at  all  comparable  to  that  ia  the  specifi- 
. cation  of  tie  patent  of  March  19, 184:5  (BTettets 
dHnnention,  new  series,  iy.  SO).  Of  this  an 
English  ti'anslation  is  recorded  in  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  patent  of  Du  Buisson,  No.  10,726 
of  the  English  patent  office.  (See  also  a  paper 
on  the  history  of  this  manufacture  by  F.  H. 
Btorer,  in  the  "  American  Jonmal  of  Science," 
vol.  3txs.,  pp.  121  and  254,  1860.)  In  this 
specification  Selligue  describes  first  the  ap- 

Earatns  employed  in  the  distillation,  in  one 
)rm  of  which  he  makes  use  of  superheated 
steam.  The  products  of  the  distillation  are 
then  eniunerated,  which  were  as  follows :  1,  a 
very  limpid  whitish  volatile  oil,  almost  without 
odor,  useful  as  a  solvent  or  for  illumination  in 
suitable  lamps,  and  sometimes  known  as  naph- 
tha ;  3,  a  straw-colored  oil,  somewhat  volatile, 
of  specific  gravity  084  to  0-87,  almost  odor- 
less,, and  suitable  for  burning  in  lamps  in  which 
the  oil  is  kept  at  tlie  same  level,  and  which  are 
provided  with  a  double  current  of  air,  with  a 
chimney,  and  proper  burner ;  8,  a  heavier  oil 
adapted  for  lubricating  machinery;  4,  a  red 
coloring  matter  esfiacted  from  the  different 
varieties  of  the  oils;  5,  parafflne;  6,  a  grease 
'for  lubricating  niachinery,  being  evidently  a 
mixture  of  paraffine  in  little  oU;  7,  a  black 
pitch,  the  residue  of  the  distillation,  suitable 
for  coating  wood,  metals,  &c.,  for  their  preser- 
vation ;  8,  an  alkaline  soap  prepared  by  treat- 
ing the  oil  with  alkalies;  9,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia; 10,  fertiUzing  mixtures  prepared  with 
the  ammoniacal  liquors;  11,  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina. The  crude  oil  obtained  from  his  retorts, 
which  were  like  those  of  the  gas  works,  he 
treated  either  before  or  after  its  bein^  redis- 
tilled with  a  nuantity  of  acid  (sulphuric,  mu- 
riatic, or  nitric),  and  caused  the  mixture  to  be 
thoroughly  a^tatfld.  This  operation  being  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  the  tarry  matters  were 
Eartially  freed  from  the  oil,  and  on  the  mixture 
eing  left  to  repose  they  subsided  with  the  acid, 
sotliflt  the  purified  oil  could  be  drawn  oS  from 
the  top,  bringing  with  it  but  little  of  the  acid. 


This  was  neutralized  by  addition  of  an  alkali, 
as  the  lye  of  soap  boilers,  and  after  the  mixture 
had  been  well  agitated  agfun,  more  tar  and 
coloring  matter  subsided,  from  wbidi  tke  oils 
were  separated  by  decanting  again  and  redis- 
tilling. By  a  series  of  fractional  distillations 
the  several  sorts  of  light  oils  were  obtained  in 
a  pure  state. — In  1846  Abraham  Gesner  made 
oil  from  coal  in  Prince  Edwai-d  island,  and  was 
the  first  to  ^ve  it  the  name  kerosene.  In  Eng- 
land the  establishment  of  the  coal-oil  mana- 
facture  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of  James 
Young  of  Glasgow.  In  1S47  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  extraction  of  a  lubricating  oil 
from  petroleum,  which  exuded  from  a  coal  mine 
in  Derbyshire ;  and  having  exhausted  the  sup- 
ply of  this,  he  next  applied  to  the  same  pur- 
pose the  Torbanehill  mineral  or  Boghead  can- 
nel,  a  material  which  was  first  ascertained  in 
1850  to  possess  an  unusual  proportion  of  bitu- 
men, and  to  be  capable  of  affording  large 
quantities  of  gas.  Mr.  Young  found  it  still 
better  adapted  for  fhe  manufacture  of  oU,  and 
succeeded  so  well  that  in  1854,  as  he  testified 
in  alawsnitfor  establishing  his  patent,  his  pro- 
diiction  of  oil  amounted  to  about  8,000  gallons 
a  week,  which  sold  for  5s.  a  gaUon,  Tor  the 
year  the  sales  reached  about  £100,000,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  was  profit.  Such  success 
soon  led  otiers  to  imdertake  the  manufacture, 
and  coal-oil  works  rapidly  increased  lb  England, 
and  were  introduced  into  the  United  States. 
I'he  first  factory  of  the  kind  in  this  country 
was  that  of  the  kerosene  oU  company,  on  New- 
town creek,  Long  Island,  opposite  the  upper 
part  of  New  York  city,  whioli  went  into  op- 
eration in  June,  1854.  It  was  designed  to 
work  the  Boghead  cannel  or  other  materials 
of  similar  character  that  might  be  brought 
to  New  York  from  New  Brunswick  or  Nova 
Scotia,  or  from  tlie  western  coal  mines;  and 
the  operations  were  to  be  conducted  nnder  tho^ 
patettt  of  Mr.  Youi^,  granted  to  him  in  this, 
country  as  well  as  in  England,  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  coal  for  this  manufacture.  His 
claim,  however,  was  not  recognized  at  other 
works  of  later  date  in  the  United  States,  and 
was  never  enforced.  In  1856  the  Breckenridge 
coal-oil  works  at  Cloverport,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  were  producing  oil  from  the  cannel  coal 
of  the  vicinity,  which  somewhat  resembled  the 
Boghead  cannel  in  appearance  and  in  its  rich 
bituminons  charact«r;  and  the  same  year  a, 
factory  was  built  in  Perry  co.,  Ohio.  The  can- 
nel coals  of  this  region  proving  to  be  well 
adapted  for  this  apphoation,  several  other  fac- 
tories were  soon  constructed,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Newark,  Licking  co.,  Oanfleld, 
Mahoning  CO.,  and  in  Ooshocton  co.;  and  at 
the  close  of  tlie  year  1860  the  total  number  in 
Ohio  was  probably  not  less  than  35,  and  there 
were  also  many  in  other  states.  The  processes 
pursued  in  the  different  works  were  essentially 
the  same.  The  only  distinctions  of  importance 
were  in  the  forms  of  the  apparatus,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  retorts.    The  common  form  in 
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Qse  for  some  time  was  that  of  the  gas  retort, 
long  cast-iron  boxes,  with  an  opening  at  tlie 
end  that  projected  from  the  fnmace  in  which 
they  were  se^  and  shaped  in  their  section  lilie 
the  letter  P .  Others  were  made  of  ejlindri- 
cal  form,  were  set  upright  in  the  furnace,  made 
to  be  charged  at  the  top  and  discharged  at  the 
bottom,  and  furnished  with  exit  pipes  for  the 
volatile  products  either  at  the  top  or  at  differ- 
ent ieights.  Earthenwai'e  retorts  were  sab- 
stituted  in  aome  works  for  those  of  cast  iron, 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  gaa.  In  the  nse  of  all 
of  them  a  loss  resulted  from  the  unequal  degree 
in,  wMch  portions  of  the  charge  were  heated, 
a  part  being  rapidly  overheated  so  as  to  produce 
gaseous  matters,  while  other  parts  were  acqui- 
rii^  the  heat  necessary  for  the  generation  of 
the  oily  products.  This  defect  was  however 
corrected  by  means  of  a  revolving  retort  which 
was  invented  in  Frmice,  and  whieh  produced  a 
more  uniform  distribution  of  heat.  Methods 
of  distillation  were  also  in  use  by  which  an 
external  Are  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  heat 
required  for  the  eipulsion  of  the  volatile 
matters  was  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a 
portion  of  the  material,  as  in  the  process  of 
malting  chai'coal.  Near  "Wheeling,  Va.,  this 
plan  was  in  operation,  the  c«al  being  collected 
in  pits  of  100  tons'  diarge,  and  covered  with 
earth.  Other  forms  of  kiln  were  in  use,  but 
as  the  process  of  obtaining  kerosene  from  coal 
is  abandoned,  more  than  the  above  notice  is 
superfluous.  In  1860  the  establishments  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  alone  produced  about  300,000 
barrels.  At  that  date,  according  to  the  census 
returns,  the  total  value  of  all  the  kerosene 
produced  in  the  country  was  estimated  at 
$2,142,693.  ITie  marvellous  production  of 
petroleum  during  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing led  to  the  abandonment  of  coal  as 
a  crude  material.  Those  establishments  then 
using  coal  rapidly  changed  to  petroleum  refi- 
neries, and  many  new  refineries  were  erected  at 
different  points.    (See  Petroleum  Phodccts.) 

KERR,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Texas,  watered  by 
Guadalupe  and  Medina  rivers;  area,  819  so. 
m, ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,042,  of  whom  90  were  tol- 
ored.  The  surface  is  diversiHed,  and  much  of 
the  soil  of  superior  quality.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  45,781  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  10,983  Iba.  of  wool,  19,095  of  butter,  and 
236  tons  of  hay.  There  were  486  horses,  2,511 
milch  cows,  10,128  other  cattle,  4,848  sheep, 
and  3,630  swine.    Capital,  Kerrsville. 

KERBT,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Munster,  bordering  on  the  At- 
lantiCj  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  and  the 
counties  limerick  and  Cork;  area,  1,811  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  196,014,  of  whom  a  con- 
siderable proportion  speak  only  the  Irish 
tongue.  Hie  coast  is  much  indented  with  bays 
and  inlets,  the  principal  being  Brandon,  Va- 
lentia,  Kenmare,  Dingle,  Tarbert,  and  Tralee 
bays.  Numerous  small  i^ands  lie  off  the  coast. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Fealc,  Maine,  Launo, 
and  Eoughty.    Many  beautiful  lakes  are  hid- 
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den  among  the  hills,  including  the  famous  lakes 
of  Kiliarney,  the  two  lakes  of  Garra,  Ourrane, 
Derryana,  and  Lanan,  and  the  Devil's  Punch 
Bowl,  near  the  summit  of  Mangerton.  The 
surface  in  the  north  is  open  and  undulating, 
in  the  southwest  wild  and  monntMnons.  Oara 
Tual,  the  highest  mountain  in  Ireland,  is  8,414 
ft.,  and  several  others  are  2,000  aiid  6,000  ft. 
Minerals  have  been  but  partially  explored,  yet 
copper,  marble,  and  roofing  slate  are  worked, 
and  lead  and  iron  are  known  to  exist.  Agri- 
culture is  in  a  backward  condition.  The  soil  is 
inferior,  except  in  the  central  lowlands,  where 
it  is  a  rich  loam,  resting  on  limestone.  The 
climate  is  the  mildest  in  Ireland.  The  fisheries 
of  the  Kerry  coast  are  important.  The  chief 
tnwns  are  Tralee,  Killamey,  Dingle,  Liatowel, 
Caherciveen,  aud  Kenmare. 

KE^HIW,  a  N.  county  of  South  Carolina, 
drained  by  Wateree  river;  area,  T70  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,.  11,754,  of  whom  7,946  were  col- 
ored. It  has  a  hilly  surface.  The  soil  of  the 
uplands  is  sandy,  but  susceptible  of  profitable 
cultivation,  and  the  river  bottoms  are  remark- 
ably fertile.  The  Camden  branch  of  the  South 
Cai'ohna  rdlroad  terminates  at  the  county  seat. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  6,389  bush- 
els of  wheat,  108,420  of  Indian  com,  11,161  of 
peas  and  bewis,  16,595  of  sweet  potatoes,  4,161 
bales  of  cotton,  and  30,530  lbs.  of  rice.  There 
were  501  horses,  651  mules  and  asses,  1,432 
milch  cows,  2,314  other  cattle,  1,347  sheep,  and 
4,224  swine.    Capital,  Camden. 

KERTCH  (anc.  Pantkapieum  or  Bosporus),  a 
city  of  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  strait  of 
its  name  or  of  Yenikale,  commanding  the  en- 
trance to  Hie  sea  of  Azov,  lat.  45°  30'  N.,  Ion. 
36°  28'  E.,  113  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Simferopol ;  pop. 
in  1867, 19,616.  The  place  as  it  now  stands 
is  of  recent  date.  It  is  handsomely  built  of 
stone,  with  wide  and  regular  streets.  It  has 
been  a  free  port  since  1832,  and  is  rapidly 
growing.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged 
in  commerce.  The  exports  are  building  stone, 
soap,  candles,  salt  in  lai'ge  quantities,  and  her- 
rii^  and  sturgeon,  the  produce  of  the  coast 
fisheries.  The  government  has  a  foundery  and 
ship  yard  here.  The  harbor  is  good,  and  is 
fortified. — Panticapaium,  the  capital  of  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Bosporus,  was  founded  by 
Milesians  in  the  6th  century  B.  C,  and  was 
annexed  to  Rome  by  Pompey,  63  B.  0.  The 
Huns  seized  it  abont  376,  and  the  Genoese  in 
1380.  They  were  oompelled  to  abandon  it  by 
the  Turks  in  1475.  These  were  displaced  by 
the  Russians  in  1771,  to  whom  the  place  was 
formally  ceded  in  1792.  It  surrendered  to  the 
allied  forces  of  France  and  England  May  25, 
1865,  and  was  restored  to  Russia  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  March  30,  1856.  Kerteh  is  sHU  called 
Bospor  (Vosfor)  by  tiie  inhabitants  of  Uie 
Crimea.  In  the  It^an  chai-ts  of  the  middle 
ages  it  is  called  Pandico  or  Poudico,  as  well  as 
Bospro  or  Vospro.  Foundations  of  ancient 
buildings  and  heaps  ot  brick  and  pottery  are 
still  scattered  over  the  hiU  of  Mithridates,  on 
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nuroeious  tumuli  m  ihu  vicinity,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary are  those  situated  at  the  mountain 
called  hy  the  Tartars  Altun  Obo.  One  of  these 
IS  185  ft  in  diameter  a  yeitihule  6  ft.  square 
leads  mto  a  tomb  15  It  long  and  14  ft.  broad, 
which  formerly  contained  the  bones  of  a  king 
and  queen,  golden  and  silver  vases,  and  other 
ornamenta.  Below  this  tomh  ia  another,  and 
from  the  two  120  lbs.  of  gold  oraamenta  ai'O 
said  to  hare  been  cairied  ividj  at  the  conquest 
of  the  place  by  the  allie'<  m  1855  It  is  Hiip 
posed  that  it  ivai  eieoted  not  latei  than  the 
4th  century  B  0 

KESTBEL,  a  Euiopem  falcon,  of  the  genus 
fitimmnulm   (VieiU  )    muoh  re^eniblint,   the 


filcon-  proper   oxcoptthat  the  tarsi  ai'e 
Ljcr  and  tne  toei  lesi  itout.    The  length  is 
about  14  in.,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  wings  28,  the  fe- 
_=  male  being  a  little  larger 

7~  than  this ;  the  closed  wings 

_  ^  are  about  2  in.  shorter  than 
~Z  5-  the  tad.  lu  the  male,  the 
^Er."  general  color  above  is  light 
^=  _  ^^B-  grayish  blue,  tJie  back  and 
~  "^  wmg  coverts  pale  red  witii 

tiiangulai' dark  spots;  the 
tail  vl  ith  ft  subterminal 
broad  black  bar;  the  lower 
parts  light  yellowish  red, 
with  long  longitudinal  dark 
lines  and  spots.  In  the  fe- 
male, the  upper  parts  are 
li^ht  led  with  tranwei'se 
dttk  bars  anl  -ipot*  the 
joung  reiemble  the  le- 
male  The  kestrel  hol- 
ers m  search  of  prey  at  a 
height  of  30  or  40  ft, 
fiom  which  it  pounces 
upon  small  birds,  mice, 
moles  leptilcs  and  sometimes  worms  and 
beetles  wliich  it  finds  in  the  open  fl  Ids; 
fiom  its  peouliai  manner  of  hovering  it  has 
leceivcd  the  inpular  name  of  wmd  hover; 
it  occasionally  pursues  birds  m  open  flight. 
When  not  in  seai-ch  of  food,  the  flight  is  high, 
with  rapid  flaps  and  occasional  sailings.  Silent 
when  hovering  after  prej,  it  is  very  noisy  in 
the  breeding  season ;  it  breeds  on  cliffs  near 
the  sea,  in  trees  in  the  woods,  in  mined  build- 
ings or  high  towers  in  towns,  and  in  the  desert- 
ed neste  of  the  crow  family ;  the  eggs,  three  to 
five,  ai'6  reddish  white,  with  irregmar  dots  and 
patches  of  duU  brownish  red.  This  is  one  of 
the  moat  common  birds  of  prey  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  a]most  all  disti'icts  except  the  interior 
heaths.  When  taken  from  the  nest,  kestrels 
may  be  trained  to  pursue  qnails,  snipes,  lai'ks, 
and  birds  of  similar  size.  Their  numbers  are 
greatly  diminished  during  winter,  and  they  ai'e 
said  to  migrate  to  northern  Africa.  Though 
persecuted  by  gamekeepers  often  for  the  sins 
of  the  sparrow  hawk,  it  is  of  positive  benefit 
to  man  by  destroying  great  numbers  of  mioe. 
It  is  fonnd  throughout  Europe.  There  is  a 
smaller  kestrel  (T.  emiehrU,  Naum.),  with  long- 
er wings  audfewer  spots,  in  eastern  and  south- 
em  Europe.  The  kestrel  swallows  small  mam- 
mals whole,  but  removes  the  feathers  from  its 
bird  prey.  There  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  plumage, 

KESWICK,  a  market  town  of  Cumberland, 
England,  on  the  B.  bank  of  the  Greta,  33  m. 
S.  8.  W.  of  Carlisle ;  pop.  in  1871,  3,777.  It 
is  well  built,  contains  two  museums,  chieiiy 
of  minerals,  and  has  manufactures  of  linsey- 
woolsey  staffs,  cutlery,  and  black-lead  pencils. 
Lying  within  one  mile  of  the  foot  of  Skiddaw 
and  half  a  mile  from  Derwentwater,  it  ia 
much  resorted  to  by  tourists,  for  whose  aecom- 
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modation  there  are  several  hotels.  The  TjJe 
of  Keswick  is  renowned  for  ita  pictmesquo 
scenery,  in  reapeot  to  which  it  is  surpassed  bv 
few  spots  in  England.  Greta  Hall,  formerly 
the  residence  of  Southey,  is  near  the  tow  n 

KETOSES,  or  Atttoots,  a  class  of  bodies  com- 
posed of  an  acid  radical  united  with  an  alcohol 
radical.  ITcarly  all  the  ketones  now  known 
consist  of  the  radical  of  a  fatty  acid  combined 
with  one  of  the  correaponding.  alcohol  radi- 
cals, their  general  formnla  being  C„Htoi+l  and 
0„Hs„_iO,  where  m  may  be  either  greater  or 
less  than  n.  When  j»=0,  the  ketone  becomes 
an  aldehyde,  H.  0,^«_,0=aH,,0;  the  ke- 
tones  may  he  therefore  regarded  as  aldehydes 
in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
an  alcohol  radical.  Ketones  are  either  simple 
or  compound.  In  the  simple,  m=«,— 1,  so  that 
their  general  formula  is  O^iHs^,,  O.H^,0  = 
OiB_iHta_iO.  Acetic  or  common  acetone,  or 
methyle  acetyle,  where  m=3,  b  CHsCaHsO. 
Both  the  simple  ketones  are  produced  by  heat- 
ing the  barium  or  caloinm  salts  of  the  fatty 
acids,  whereby  two  atoms  of  the  salt  are  de- 
composed in  such  a  manner  that  the  acid  radi- 
cal of  one  of  them  is  resolved  into  the  next 
lowest  alcohol  radical  and  carbonylo. 

EITTELER,  Wllhelm  Enaniel  tod,  baron,  a 
German  prelate,  bom  in  Monster,  Westphalia, 
Dec.  26,  1811.  After  studying  law  and  being 
engaged  in  the  civil  service  at  Mflnster  for 
several  years,  he  qualified  himself  for  the 
priesthood,  was  ordamed  June  1,  18i4,  and 
became  chaplam  at  Boik 
um,  and  in  1846  curate  it 
Hopsten.  In  1848,  as  a 
member  of  the  Franktort 
parliament,  he  dehvered  a 
remarkable  spee  h  at  the 
f nneral  of  Ijwmowsky  and 
Auerswald,  who  had  been 
murdered  by  the  mob 
Sept.  18,  and  advocated 
during,  the  debate?  on  the 
constitution  the  mdepcn- 
dence  of  the  church  from 
tbe  state.  In  1S49  he  was 
made  provost  of  the  Ber- 
lin Hedwigskirehe,  and 
next  year  bishop  of  Mentz. 
He  became  known  as  a 
most  enterprising  ultra- 
montanist,  founded  vari- 
ous institutions  and  reli- 
gious orders  and  commu- 
nities with  the  view  of 
controllii^  edocation  and 
charitable  works,  and  ex- 
erted himself  for  the  protection  of  Eoman 
Catholic  interests  in  the  ecclesiastical'province 
of  the  Upper  Rhine  and  in  Germany  generally. 
With  the  support  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  grand 
duchess  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  the  prime  min- 
ister Dalwigk,  he  secured,  in  virtue  of  a  secret 
convention  of  Aug.  23,  1864,  special  preroga- 
tives for  his  dioceae ;  and  although  this  convcn- 
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tiou  wa'!  subsequently  abrogated,  he  retained 
tliese  privileges,  even  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Dalwigk  cabinet  in  1871,  After  having 
opened  an  asylum  for  the  Jesuits,  and  identi- 
hed  himself  with  tlie  most  extreme  ultramon- 
tane measures,  he  surprised  the  world  by  ques- 
tiomng  the  expediency  of  the  declaration  of 
papal  infallibility,  though  he  sympathized  with 
the  principle  of  the  dogma ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  were  passed,  he  nnited 
with  other  bishops  in  submitting  to  them.  He 
was  elected  in  1871  to  the  first  German  Reichs- 
tag, and  became  the  ablest  ultramontane  leader 
in  that  assembly.  His  principal  works  are :  I>aa 
Secht  und  der  EechUichuU  der  Katholiachen 
Kircke  in  DeuUchland  (5th  ed,,  1854);  Frei- 
Mt,ATitoHfdtundEirehe(7thei.,lS62);  Bie 
Arbeiterfrage  und  das  ChriatenCkum  (3d  ed., 
1864);  BeuUehland  •aack  d9m  Kriege  vmhlBH 
(6th  ed.,  IBS'?) ;  Die  wahren  Orandlagm  de» 
religiiism  Friedena  (3d  ed.,  1868) ;  I>a»  allge- 
meine  Comil  uvd  sHrie  Bedmtung  far  timere 
Zeit  (6th  ed.,  1869);  mii  IHe  Ajtschaimngent 
de»  GultmrninUtera  Serm  Br.  Falk  iiber  die 
KafhoUaihe  Kireke,  naeh  deaaen  Eede  torn  10. 
Beeember,  1878  (1874). 

KEW,  a  Tillage  and  pariah  of  Surrey,  England, 
on  the  8.  bank  of  the  Thames,  7  m.  S.  W,  of 
St.  Paul's,  London,  famous  for  tlie  royal  bo- 
tanic gardens,  the  richest  in  the  world,  com- 
prising 75  acres,  and  open  gratuitously  to  the 
public  diuly,  including  Sunday.  Thev  contain 
a  palm  ho  lie  363  ft   long    100  ft    wide    anl 


64  ft.  high,  houses  for  cacti,  tanks  for  the 
Victoria  regia  water  lily,  and  a  moat  extensive 
eolleclion  of  Australian  trees  and  plants.  The 
old  palace  of  Kew  was  the  residence  of  Geor^ 
III.  and  his  family.  The  surrounding  pleasure 
grounds  cover  an  extent  of  345  acres,  tastefully 
laid  out.  The  observatory  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
meteorological  station. 
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KEVADHEE,  an  E.  county  of 
deling  on  Lake  Michigan  and  drained  by 
waunee  and  Red  rirers ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  10,128.  It  has  a  roUing  Borface  and 
a  fertile  soil,  and  la  well  wooded.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  120,065  bushels  of 
wheat,  21,128  of  rye,  73,554  of  oats,  58,896  of 
potatoes,  20,636  of  peas  and  beans,  124,091  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  5,11U  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
842  horses,  2,407  milch  cows,  1,940  working 
oxen,  2,583  other  cattle,  1,546  sheep,  and  3,8G5 
awine;  3  breweries,  5  flour  mills,  and  10  saw 
mills.     Capital,  Kewaunee. 

EEVEEHfiW,  a  N.  "W.  county  of  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  occupying  the  extremity 
of  Keweenaw  point,  which  is  surrounded  by 
Late  Superior  on  all  sides  except  tlie  S.W., 
and  including  Isle  Eoyale ;  area,  about  675  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,205.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
and  near  the  centre  mountainous.  Sandstone 
underlies  a  portion  of  it.  It  is  productive  of 
copper,  and  mining  is  the  principal  owjupation 
of  the  people.  In  1870  there  were  6  mines, 
prodaoing  to  the  value  of  $823,447,  6  quartz 
mills,  and  a  manufactory  of  explosives  and  fire- 
works. In  1873  the  yield  was  1,836  tons  of 
ore.    Capital,  Eagle  Eiver. 

KEffEIMG,  or  KlnUane,  a  town  of  China, 
in  the  province  of  Kiangsi,  on  the  Tangtse, 
near  the  N.  end  of  Lake  Poyang,  227  m.  S.  W. 
of  Nanking.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  nine 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains. This  situation,  commandmg  the  trade 
of  Lake  Poyang,  induced  Lord  El^n  in  1860 


which  the  export  rose  in  1868  to  9,000,000 
lbs.,  and  of  black  tea  to  nearly  twice  as  much. 
The  shipments  subsequently  declined  consider- 
ably, and  the  total  exports  in  1871  did  not 
exceed  the  value  of  $4,000,000,  the  imports, 
however,  reaching  $12,000,000.  The  town 
suffered  greatly  from  the  Taeping  rebellion, 
and  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  when  it 
was  recaptured  by  the  imperial  troops ;  but  it 
soon  recovered.  The  overflow  of  the  Yang- 
tze in  several  consecutive  seasons  had  filled  the 
place  in  1870  with  fugitives  from  inundated 
districts,  and  with  vagabonds  and  Mohamme- 
dan fanatics,  who  destroyed  missionary  chapels, 
but  were  put  down  with  the  aid  of  war  vessels. 
The  British  settlement  fronts  the  river,  and  the 
remains  of  the  Chinese  town  are  back  of  it, 
with  a  new  temple  built  by  the  emperor,  con- 
taining a  memorial  of  a  general  who  fell  in  the 
siege.  The  American  house  of  Eussell  and  co. 
mtuntains  here  a  line  fleet  of  river  steamers, 
and  controls  the  carrying  trade  on  the  Tangtse 
and  on  I/aie  Poyang.  The  shipping  in  1871 
comprised  330  American  and  93  English  steam- 
ers, and  23  American  and  65  English  sailing 
vessels.  Kewkiang  is  only  a  subsidiary  port  of 
Shanghai,  and  the  navigation,  ia  liable  to  be 
impeded  by  low  water  and  sand  bars,  requiring 
the  transshipment  of  cargoes  at  Hukow,  19  m. 
bdow  Kewkiang,  at  the  mouth  of  Lake  Poyang. 


KEYSER 

KE¥,  Frands  ScotL  an  American  poet,  born 
in  Frederick  co.,  M:d.,  Aug.  1,  1779,  died  in 
Baltimore,  Jan.  11,  1843.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  college,  Annapolis,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law  in  Fi-ederick 
City.  Subsequentiy  he  removed  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  was  for  many  years  district  at- 
torney of  the  ffistriot  of  Columbia.  As  a  song 
writer  he  is  chiefly  known  by  "  The  Star-Span- 
gled  Bannerj"  a  popular  national  lyric,  su^est- 
ed  and  partially  written  while  the  author  was 
detained  in  tic  British  fleet  during  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  McHenry,  near  Baltimore, 
of  which  he  was  an  anxious  and  interested  wit- 
ness. A  collection  of  his  poems  was  published 
in  New  York  in  1857.  In  1874  James  Lick  of 
San  Francisco  gave  $160,000  for  a  monument 
to  Key  in  that  city. 

RET,  ThsniM  Heiritt^  an  English  scholar  and 
educator,  bom  in  Southwark,  March  20, 1799. 
lie  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
in  1821,  and  for  two  or  three  years  was  engaged 
in  studying  medicine  in  Guy's  hospital,  Lon- 
don. In  1834  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Virginia, 
hut,  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  his  healtli, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1827.  The  next 
year,  on  the  founding  of  the  university  of  Lon- 
don, he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  iktin,  and 
held  the  post  for  13  years.  He  then  became 
head  master  of  the  school  in  the  university, 
and  professor  of  comparative  grammar,  which 
positions  he  still  occupies  (1874);  He  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  philological  literature  in  the 
way  of  reviews,  pamphlets,  essays,  &c. ;  he  had 
a  spicy  controversy  with  Donaldson  in  regard 
to  the  latter's  "  Varronianua;"  and  he  was 
ensaged  for  many  years  on  a  new  and  full 
"  Latin-English  Lexicon."  He  has  also  pub- 
lished a  "Latin  Grammar  "  (1843-'6),  "Philo- 
logical Essays"  (1868),  and  "Language,  its 
Origin  and  Development "  (1874). 

KE¥  ISLANDS,  or  El,  a  group  of  islands  iri 
the  Indian  archipelago,  50  m.  W,  of  the  Arroo 
islands,  in  !at.  6*  S.,  Ion.  183°  E.  The  largest 
are  the  Great  Keys,  with  mountains  3,000  ft. 
high,  which  are  supposed  to  contain  gold.  Lit- 
tle Key  and  other  smaller  islands  are  level  and 
fertile.  Along  the  coast  is  a  mixture  of  races, 
the  Malays  predominating.  The  interior  is 
inhabited  by  the  Haraforas,  who  are  laborious 
agriculturists.  The  islands  are  annually  visited 
by  coasting  vessels  from  the  Moluccas  and  other 
islands  for  the  shipment  of  tortoise  shell,  birds' 
nests,  and  other  prodncla.  The  Dutch  resident 
at  Ajoboyua  occasionally  superintends  the  af- 
fairs of  the  islands,  though  they  are  virtually 
independent.  They  were  explored  in  1870  by 
the  Italian  navigator  Oerrute. 

KEISEK,  Nle^e  de,  a  Belman  painter,  bom 
in  Bandvliet,  province  of  Antwerp,  in  1813. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  was  enabled  by 
the  generosity  of  a  lady  who  recognized  his 
talents  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  academy  in 
Antwerp.  His  first  picture  was  a  "  Christ  on 
the  Cross,"  painted  in  1834,  for  a  Roman 
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Catholic  chnroli  in  Manchester,  England.  His 
works  consiat  chiefly  of  battle  pieces  and  his- 
torical subjects. 

KEY8  OF  FLOEIBA.    See  Elobida,  Keys. 

KEY  WEST  (Sp.  Gayo  Mwso,  Bone  Key).  I. 
An  island  forming  part  oi  Monroe  oo,,  Florida, 
one  of  the  Florida  Keys,  60  m.  S.W.  of  Cape 
Sable,  the  8.  point  of  the  state;  pop.  in  1860, 
3,86T;  in  1860, 2,832;  In  18TO,  5,016,  of  whom 
989  were  colored  and  2,283  foreigners ;  in  1874, 
about  7,000.  It  is  7  m.  long  by  from  1  to  a  m. 
wide,  and  is  11  ft.  above  the  sea.  On  the  S. 
W,  point  there  is  aiightiiousewith  a  fixed  light 
72  ft.  above  the  water,  gniding  vessels  to  the 
dty,  and  another  on  the  S".  "W.  passage,  showing 
a  flsed  light,  40  ft.  above  the  water.  The  island 
is  of  coral  formation,  and  has  a  slianow  soil, 
oonfflsting  of  disint^ated  eoral  with  a  slight 
admisture  of  decayed  vegetable  matter.    There 
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are  no  springs,  and  the  inhabitants  are  depen- 
dent on  rain  or  distillation  for  water.  Adjacent 
to  the  city  is  a  salt  pond,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  salt  nsed  on  the  island  is  manufac- 
tured, and  considerable  quantities  are  shipped 
to  neighboring  keys  and  the  mainland.  The 
natui'al  growfi  is  a  dense  but  stnnted  chapar- 
ral, in  which  vavions  species  of  cactus  are  a 
prominent  feature.  Tropioal  fruits  are  culti- 
vated to  some  extent,  the  chief  varieties  being 
coooanuts,  banauM,  pinea^les,  guavas,  sapo- 
dillas,  and  a  few  oranges.  The  air  is  pure  and 
the  climate  healthy.  The  thermometer  seldom 
rises  above  90°,  and  never  falls  to  freezing 

Eoint,  rarely  standing  as  low  as  50°.  The  island 
as  snfEered  repeatedly  from  violent  hnmcanes. 
Excepting  the  OubansLa  lai^  proportion  of 
the  population  of  Key  West  consists  of  natives 
or  descendants  of  natives  of  the  Bahama  islands. 


Thev  are  a  hardv  and  adventui  ous  raee  reinari 
able  for  their  skdl  in  dning.  The  language 
commonly  spoken  is  Spanish  or  a  patois  of  that 
tongue.  II.  A  city,  port  of  entry,  and  United 
States  naval  station,  ocoupjing  about  three 
eighths  of  the  isQand,  capital  of  Monroe  co., 
Florida,  and  the  southernmost  town  of  the 
United  States,  430  m.  S.  by  E.  of  TaUahassee, 
and  110  m.  IT.  by  E.  of  Havana ;  lat.  34°  32'  N., 
Ion,  81°  48'  "W, ;  pop.  about  6,000.  The  streets 
are  broad,  and  for  the  most  part  are  laid  ont 
at  right  angles  with  eaoh  other.  The  residences 
are  ^aded  with  tropical  trees,  and  embowered 
in  perennial  flowers  and  shrubbery,  giving  the 
city  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The  build- 
ings, however,  are  mostiy  small,  and  are  con- 
structed of  wood,  except  the  TVestern  Union 
telegrapli  office,  those  belonging  to  the  United 
States  government,  and  one  other,  which  are 


of  bnok  The  public  buildings  are  the  cugtcm 
house,  naval  stoi  ehonse,  marine  hospital,  county 
court  house,  county  Jail,  a  masonic  hall,  an 
opera  honse,  and  a  hotel  capable  of  accommo- 
dating from  60  to  75  ^ests.  Another  hotel, 
to  accommodate  200,  is  about  to  he  erected. 
The  United  States  ooui't  house,  the  post  office, 
and  the  city  hall  oooupy  leased  buildings.  ITear 
the  naval  storehonse  is  a  monument  of  dark 
gray  granite,  erected  in  1866  to  the  memory 
of  the  sailors  and  soldiers  who  died  in  the  ser- 
vice on  this  station  dnring  the  civil  war.  Key 
West  has  a  fine  harbor,  accessible  through  sev- 
eral channels  by  vessels  drawing  22  ft.  of  wa^ 
ter.  Being  the  key  to  the  best  entrance  to  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  it  is  strongly  fortified.  The 
principal  work  of  defence  is  Fort  Taylor,  built 
on  an  artificial  island  within  the  main  entrance 
to  the  harbor.    It  has  120  guns  mounted  and 
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40  more  ready  for  mounting;  but  work  upon 
the  brick  and  atone  batteries  or  forta  that  were 
projected  has  been  suspended,  and  sand  bat- 
teries are  in  process  of  constrnction.  The  bar- 
racks are  large  and  commodious,  and  are  garri- 
soned, by  60  men.  There  is  a  United  States 
dock,  with  cisterns  to  catch  rain  water,  a  con- 
densing and  distilling  apparatus,  and  a  machine 
shop  and  foundery.  Key  "West  ia  connected 
with  New  York  and  New  Orleans  by  weekly 
lines  of  steamers,  and  with  Baltimore  by  a 
semi-monthly  Une,  The  New  Orleans  line  also 
connects  the  city  with  Cedar  Keys,  the  gulf 
terminus  of  the  Florida  railroad,  and  with  Ha- 
vana. There  are  telegraph  cables  to  Cnba  and 
to  the  mainland.  Thevalueof  theimp.ortsfrom 
foreign  countries  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1873,  was  $389,054 ;  exports  to  foreign  ports, 
t939,S80 ;  the  mimbor  of  vessels  entered  was 
S84,  with  an  a^regate  tonnage  of  68,828; 
cleared,  388,  of  58,661  tons,  In  the  coastwise 
trade  the  entrances  were  337,  of  201,942  tons ; 
clearances,  378,  of  198,517  tons;  belonpng  to 
the  port,  103  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  8,874.  Among  the  principal  industries 
are  tartling,  sponging,  and  the  catching  of  mul- 
let and  other  fish  for  the  Onban  market.  Tlte 
value  of  sponges  annually  obtained  is  about 
$100,000.  About  80  vessels  with  an  a^regate 
of  350  men  are  engaged  in  wrecking  on  the 
Florida  reef.  The  manufacture  of  cigars  em- 
ploys about  776  hands,  cliieily  Cubans.  About 
25,000,000  cigars  are  manufactured  annually. 
An  establishment  for  canning  pineapples  is  in 
successfnl  operation.  The  value  of  real  estate 
and  improyements  on  the  island  in  1874  was 
$2,600,000.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  a  board  of  nine  aldermen  elected  annnfdly. 
The  tlnited  States  courts  for  the  8.  district  of 
Florida  are  held  here.  There  are  two  public 
schools  for  white  children,  with  BOO  pupils, 
and  one  for  colored  children,  with  198  pupils. 
The  Catholic  convent  has  a  school  connected 
with  it,  and  there  are  eight  private  schools, 
containing  in  all  226  pupils.  Two  weekly 
newspapers  (one  Spanish)  are  published.  The 
city  has  Bwtist,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Bo- 
man  Catholic  churches. — Key  West  was  settled 
about  1832,  but  it  long  remwned  a  mere  viUage. 
During  the  civil  war  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  more  particularly  directed  to  it. 

KHUI,  a  Tartar  word,  signifying  sovereign 
or  chief.  It  is  used  by  sovereign  princes  in  all 
the  Tartar  conntiies,  and  is  one  of  the  titles  of 
tlie  Turkish  sultan.  The  title  khan  is  given  in 
Persia  to  officers  of  various  grades,  hpt  is  gen- 
erally expressive  of  high  rank,  and  is  especial- 
ly applied  to  the  chiefs  of  the  nomad  tribes  of 
that  country. — Khan  is  also  the  Turkish  word 
for  caravansary  or  hotel.  These  edifices  are 
very  numerous  in  ConstMitinople.  They  are 
commonly  in  the  form  of  a  square,  wiQi  an  in- 
terior court  surrounded  by  three  ranges  of  gal- 
leries, one  above  another,  from  which  open 
small  nnfumished  chambers  which  travellers 
occupy  without  charge.      Some   have    been 
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founded  by  private  individuals,  but  they  have 
mostly  been  built  at  the  expense  of  the  sultans. 

EHlKDEKn.    .See  Oaudbsh. 

KHiNIl.    See  Cakba. 

KHAHPOOB,  or  Khainpoor,  a  town  of  N.  V. 
Hindostan,  in  the  native  state  and  89  m.  8.  8. 
W.  of  the  city  of  Bhawalpoor ;  pop.  about  10,- 
000.  It  is  connected  with  the  Indus,  about  80 
m.  distant,  b^  a  navigable  canal,  and  though 
once  of  considerable  importance,  it  oonteins 
only  a  few  houses  of  brick,  a  spacious  baaaar, 
and  a  si^ily  mosque..  There  is  also  a  ruinous 
mud  fort.  Between  the  town  and  the  Indus 
the  land  is  fertile,  and  the  district  very  popu- 
lous, but  to  the  east  and  south  lies  a  desert. 

KHlBESin,  or  Khonnsn,  in  the  middle  ages, 
a  designation  of  the  khanate  of  Khiva,  and  in 
more  recent  times  of  the  central  portion  of  it. 
According  to  eastern  legends,  Kai  Khoam  in 

Eursuit  of  the  army  of  Turan,  crossing  the 
'xus  and  beholding  the  field  of  battle,  ex- 
claimed, Kharesmiliud,  "  I  have  my  desire,"  and 
the  plain  has  ever  since  been  caUed  Eharesm. 
The  name  of  its  inhabitants  seems,  however, 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  ancient  Cho- 
rasmii  or  Ohorasmusini  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus, Strabo,  Pliny,  and  others.  During  the 
middle  ages  Xharesm  was  for  a  time  subject 
to  the  Seljuks,  and  subsequently  formed  an 
independent  kingdom,  and  the  Kharesmiaus 
were  formidable  enemies  to  the  Persians  un- 
til both  peoples  were  conquered  by  Genghis 
Khan.  An  invasion  of  Syria  by  a  horde  of 
Kharesmians  (Carizmians,  or  Corasrdians),  fly- 
ing from  the  Mongols,  about  1248,  is  related 
by  the  chroniclers  of  the  crasades,  and  also  by 
the  Arabian  historians. 

KHIBKOT.  I.  A  8.  government  of  European 
Eussia,  in  the  province  of  Ukraine,  boi-dering 
on  Kursk,  Voronezh,  the  land  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks, Tekaterinoslav,  and  Poltava;  area,  21,- 
016  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  1,681,486.  It  has, 
an  elevated  but  flat  and  monotonous  surface, 
partly  covered  with  forests,  and  a  fertile  soil, 
which  is  generally  loamy  and  here  and  there 
sandy.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Donetz,  the  Os- 
kol,  its  chief  tributary  from  the  north,  and 
tributaries  of  the  Dnieper,  None  of  these  are 
navfeable  for  any  considerable  distance.  The 
chief  vegetable  productions  are  the  various 
species  of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  and 
potatoes.  Besides  agriculture,  the  rearing  of 
cattle  (which  are  escellent),  horses,  and  bees 
forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  for  the  most  part  Little-Ens- 
sians  and  Cossaoks.  The  principal  towns  arc 
Kharkov,  Akhtyrka,  and  Bogodukhov.  IL  A 
city,  capital  of  the  government,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  two  small  affluents  of  the  Donetz, 
and  at  the  junction  of  railway  lines  to  Mos- 
cow, Odessa,  and  Taganrog,  400  m.  8.  by  W. 
of  Moscow ;  pop.  in  1867, 59,968. '  It  is  mostly 
bnilt  of  wood,  hut  contmna  a  cathedral,  many 
churches,  two  convents,  and  a  theatre;  a  uni- 
versity founded  in  1804,  with  a  botanical  gar- 
,  and  a  library  of  20,000  volumes ; 
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s  other  educationa! 
The  manufactares  of  Kharkov  consist  chiefly 
in  felt  hats,  carpets,  soap,  brandj,  and  leather 
The  winter  fairs  are  numerously  attended  hy 
traders  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  the 
see  of  an  archhianop. 

KUiRTOOH,  a  town  of  Sennaar,  Africa,  the 
centre  of  government  of  Egyptian  Soudan 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bahr  el-Azrek  or 
Blue  Nile,  nearly  at  its  junction  with  the 
White  Nile ;  lat.  15°  36'  K,  Ion.  33°  38  E 
pop.  aborit  30,000.  It  is  abou^  1,450  ft.  above 
the  sea,  bat  the  innndatioDS  of  the  White  Nile 
frequently  reach  the  earthen  wall  by  whioii  it 
is  surrounded.  The  houses  are  mostly  con- 
stmoted  of  millet  'talks  and  scattered  over  a 
wide  area  but  the  town  has  recentlv  been 
much  altered  Dr  fechwemfiirtb,  on  liis  ro 
turn  from  hia  expMitiim  inl-o  iW  Irnrt  nf 
Africa  m  1871,  saw  i(i   it      i  li         rn   nl    r 
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portioned  the  surronnding  territory  among 
tliem  eh  es,  and  Lave  brought  the  natives  to  a 
condition  of  vassalage.  They  are  represented 
by  agents  who  command  the  armed  men  of  the 
pountry  determine  what  products  the  natives 
shall  pay  as  tribute,  appoint  and  displace  the 
local  managers,  carry  on  war  or  make  alliances 
with  the  chiefs,  and  once  ^  year  remit  the  col- 
lected -stores  to  Khartoom.  Vessels  are  built 
tf  Sunt  acacia,  a  wood  harder  and  heavier  than 
oak  but  from  want  of  skill  and  proper  tools 
they  are  exceedingly  clumsy. 

KHEHNITZER.  See  Ohemnitzer. 
SHGRASKOFF,  ffikliail,  a  Russian  poet,  born 
Oct.  25,  1733,  died  in  Moscow,  Sept.  27,  1807. 
He  served  in  the  army  and  was  at  one  time 
director  of  the  Moscow  university  He  was  a 
copious  writer  in  proie  and  poetry  but  ho  is 
now  remembered  onlv  as  the  author  of  the 
Fusaiad  (Moscow,  17'*5|,  an  epit  in  12  can 
tos  on  the  conqnoit  of  Ka 
zan  by  Ivan  the  femblo 
and  of  the  Vladimir " 
(Moscow  1786)  m  18  can 


new  brick  huildmga  a  spaciou-j  quay  on  the 
banks  of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  some  sttU  mure 
imposing  erections  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  "  There  are  extensive  gardens  and  rows 
of  date  palms  plantud  nearly  half  a  century 
ago  The  defective  drainage  of  the  portion  of 
the  town  built  below  high  w  ater  kvel  renders 
it  very  unhealthy.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mix- 
ture of  Egyptians,  Berbers,  Arabs,  Turks,  Jews, 
Europeans,  and  negroes.  They  have  a  Coptic 
church,  and  a  Catholic  mission.  Khartoom 
carries  on  an  extensive  ivory  trade,  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  six  of  the  larger  merchants,  which 
facilitates  also  the  operations  of  the  regnlar 
slave  traders,  who  pour  into  the  negro  coun- 
tries annually  by  thonsands,  on  the  roads  over 
Kordofan  and  Darfoor.  The  merchants  of 
Khartoom  maintain  a  great  number  of  settle- 
ments in  districts  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
present  ivory  countries,  and  among  peacefnl 
races  devoted  to  agriculture.    They  have  ap- 


(  hnstiamty  of  the  czar  of 
th^t  name 
KHEBMN,  or  Chcrson.    I 

A  S  government  of  Euro 
|i  jn  Russia,  bordering  on 
til  government'*  ot  Riev 
Poltava,  Tekaterinoalav 
and  Taurida,  tli^  Black 
St  a,  and  Bessarabia  area, 
27  475  sq  m  pop  m 
18b7,  1497,995,  con  i  t- 
ing  of  Russians  Cossacks 
Poles  Bulganans  Tartars 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews, 
gvpsies  and  many  foreign 
settlers,  mainly  Germms 
who  form  a  large  number 
of  colomes  With  the  ex 
eeption  of  the  N  W  and 
N  E  holders,  where  there 
IS  some  wood,  and  some  extensive  forests  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Elisabethgrad,  the  whole 
eountrj  consists  of  an  immense  plain  with  but 
few  trees  The  soil  ho«  ever  is  covered  with 
grasses  and  other  plants,  and  produces  in  the 
interior  nch  pastures  The  principal  riiers 
are  the  "Dnieper,  the  Bog  and  the  Dniester 
Wild  animals  are  very  nnmeroiis,  especially 
wolves  and  wild  nits.  The  most  common  tame 
animal  is  the  sheep.  Oxen  and  buffalbea  are 
numerous  and  nsed  for  draught;  the  horses 
(of  which  many  are  wild)  are  spirited  and  no- 
ted for  their  swiftness.  The  fisheriea  are  im- 
portant, especially  in  the  Dniester.  The  min- 
erals are  freestone,  slate,  chalk,  talc,  saltpetre, 
agates,  and  garnets.  The  northern  pai't  of  the 
government  possesses  many  distilleries  and  tal- 
low manufactories;  rope  walks  and  tile  works 
are  scattered  all  over  tie  country,  and  mnch 
linen  is  manufactured.  The  products  are  wheat, 
hemp,  iiax,  tobacco,  mustard,  saffron,  and  wine. 
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The  chief  seat  of  manufacture  as  well  as'  of 
trade  is  Odessa.  11.  A  city,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment,  «tuated  at  Qie  head  of  tlic  emhou- 
chure  of  the  Dnieper  50  m  E  cf  tiie  Black 


sei  and  90  m  E  by  If  of  Odessa  pop  m 
IbfiT  45  92b  It  IS  divided  into  tour  quarters 
and  la  the  seat  of  the  proimcial  goveiTimcnt 
and  (f  everal  learned  mstitntions  Kherson 
was  founded  m  1778by  Pitemkin,  whose  tomb 
is  in  the  cathedral  and  was  destined  hyCatha 
rine  II  to  become  the  southern  bt  Petersburg 
of  the  empire  But  the  bad  climate  Dt  the 
town  haa  proved  unfavorable  to  its  growth, 
and  the  vicinity  of  Odessa  has  still  more  con- 
tributed to  reduce  its  importance.  The  im- 
perial dockyards  have  been  removed  to  Niko- 
layev.  The  small  amount  of  trade  of  the  town 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
John  Howard  the  philanthropist  died  in  Kher- 
son, and  a  monument  was  dedicated  to  his 
honor  by  Alexander  I. 

SfflVi.  1.  A  khanafc  of  IndependeDt  Tur- 
kistan,  central  Asia,  between  lat,  39°  and  44" 
■N.,  and  Ion.  51°  and  62°  30'  E.,  bounded  N".  W, 
and  N.  by  Russia,  W,  E.  and  E.  by  Bokhara,  S. 
by  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  and  W.  by  the 
■Caspian  sea;  area,  about  30,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
estimated  at  1,600,000.  The  Bokharian-Eus- 
sian  boundary  nndcr  the  recent  treaty  (the 
czar  having  ceded  the  territories  occupied  E. 
of  tha  river  to  the  khan  of  Bokhara)  follows 
the  Amoo  Darya  (Osus)  from  Knikertli  to  the 
junction  of  the  westernmost  branch,'which  it 
follows  to  the  Aral  sea;  and  from  Cape  Ui^u, 
on  the  latter,  the  line  continues  along  the  E. 


d  bed  of  the  Osua  to  the  Oaepian.  The  whole 
of  Khiva  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  some 
time  the  bed  of  an  immense  shallow  inland  sea, 

-of  which  only  the  Caspian  and  Aral  remain. 

It  is  now  a  level  expanse  of  plain  alternating 
between  sand  and  gravel,  in  which  only  the 


of  plants  can  flourish,  and  which  is 
relieved  in  spots  by  low,  barren,  slaty  moun- 
tains. In  the  middle  of  this  desert  is  the  oa«s 
of  Khiva,  which  haa  a  length  of  about  200  m 
with  an  average  width  of 
75  m  an  1  0  utiins  a  pop 
t  _~  — —  Illation  of  ne  irlj  1  000  000 

—  "  ^  The  Amoo  Darja  is  ton 

-  _~     -^-         nectcd  with  this  oasia  by 
_    _~  a  large  number  of  cannls 

^=^  partly  f  ormtd  by  the  nvcr 

—  ^r^  itself,  and  partly  artifltial 

~^B=^       and    covering   the  whole 
--^=^-      land  under  cultivation  as 
_  _         w  ith  a  net      Tl  e   climate 
of  tJio  oasis  of  Khiva  is  va 
nible      The  greatest  cold 
1    m  Dei/Cmber  whm  the 
Aiuod  and  the  sea  of  Aral 
ire  Tiiually  covered  with 
i(K      Frosts   continue   till 
Afrd    and  then  the  heat 
increases  so  rapidly  as  to 
become    insnpportubk    in 
—  — ^-  -         June      In   October  night 
~  frosts  set  in  tgwin     Vim 

bSry  speaks  in  the  mcMt 
enthusiastic  terms  of  the 
fertility  of  the  abundantly  watered  soil  and 
of  the  adnnrable  quality  of  its  fruits  and 
■V  egetables  especially  apples  peaches  pome 
granates  and  the  incomparable  melons  The 
othei  pnncipal  products  are  com  nee  e  t 
ton,  and  nyan  a  kind  of  root  prized  for  the 
red  dye  extracted  from  it  The  finest  silk 
comes  from  Shah  Abat  and  Tcni  Urgenj. 
Sheep,  goata,  horses,  asses,  and  camels  are 
raised  in  large  nmnbers.  The  principal  manu- 
factares  are  articles  in  brass,  earthenware, 
wooUeu  goods,  silk,  and  linen.  Trade  is  chiefly 
carried  on  with  Russia.  Caravans  consisting  of 
nearly  2,000  camels  go  to  Orenburg  in  tlie. 
spring  and  to  Astrakhan  in  the  fall,  and  bring' 
back  cast-iron  vessels,  chintz  (a  favorite  orna- 
ment of  the  women),  fine  mnslm,  calico,  sugar, 
guns,  and  fancy  goods.  There  is  a  great  ex- 
port trade  in  fish,  but  the  Russians  have  their 
own  fisheries  on  the  sea  of  Aral.  With  Persia 
and  Afghanistan  the  trade  is  small,  as  the 
routes  are  occupied  by  the  Turkomans.  With 
Bokhara  they  exchange  woollen,  gowns  and 
linen  for  teas,  spices,  paper,  and  fancy  goods. 
From  Astrabad  they  obtain  boxwood  and 
naphtha, — The  khanate  is  peopled  by  Uzbecks, 
Turkomans,  Kirghiz,  Sarts  (or  Tajiks),  and 
Persians.  The  Uzbecks,  the  predominant  race, 
live  in  settled  villages  and  towns,  and  are 
mostly  engaged  in  agriculture.  They  are  fond 
of  music  and  poetry,  mimic  battles,  wrestling, 
and  horse  races.  The  Turkomans  are  repre- 
sented mainly  by  the  Tomuts,  who  inhabit  the 
borders  of  the  desert  from  Kunya  Urgenj  to 
Gazavat.  There  are  now  very  few  Kirghiz. 
The  Sarts  are  the  ancient  Persian  population 
of  Khiva,  and  though  they  have  lived  five  cen- 
turies together,  very  few  marriages  have  taken 
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place  between  tliera  and  the  tJzbecks.  Before 
the  recent  war  there  were  40,000  Persians, 
many  of  them  slaves.  The  Khivan  constitu- 
tion is  of  Mongol  origin.  At  the  side  of  the 
khan  stand  a  nnmher  of  dignitaries  whom  he 
cannot  remove  from  office.  Other  officials 
serve  only  in  time  of  war.  Justice  is  adminis- 
tered by  Mreia  and  muftis,  either  in  their  own 
honges  or  in  tho  mosques.  The  political  divi- 
sions of  the  Ithanate  correspond  to  the  number 
of  large  cities,  which  have  their  own  beys  or 
governors.  The  most  interesting  cities  are 
Khiva,  the  capitd,  Teni  (New)  iTrgenj,  and 
Knnya  (Old)  TJi-genj,  famous  for  having  long 
been  the  capital  of  the  khanate.  Other  towns 
of  importance  are  Uazar-asp,  Kungrad,  Tash- 
hanz,  Gurlen,  Khoja  Hi,  8ha5i-Ahat,  Kilij-bay, 
Man^t,  and  Eiptcliak,  mostly  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  banks  of  tho  Araoo  Darya. — 
The  khflnate  of  Khiva  anciently  formed  part 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  included  the  prov- 
inces of  Ohorasmia,  Sogdiana,  and  Bactiia. 
The  shores  of  the  sea  of  Aral  were  at  that  time 
inhabited  by  the  Massageta,  who,  it  is  said, 
Blew  Cyrns,  529  B.  0.  North  of  the  old  course 
of  the  OsuH,  which  nnited  the  Caspian  and  Aral 
seaa,  lived  the  Asparsiacte,  a  Scythian  tribe. 
Khiva  probably  formed  part  of  the  Parthian 
empire  at  the  time  of  AJsaces  VI,  (or  Mithri- 
dates  L),  about  150  B.  0.  The  tribes  succeeded 
in  throwing  off  the  Parthian  yoke  between  A. 
D.  60  and  100.  From  the  3d  to  the  10th  cen- 
tury it  waa  connected  'With  Persia.  It  became 
afterward  an  independent  kiBgdom  under  the 
name  of  Khovaresm  or  Kharesm,  nnlil  con- 
quered by  Genghis  Khan  early  in  the  18th 
century.  At  the  end  of  the  14th  it  waa  taken 
by  Tamerlane,  and  remained  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Samarcand  nntil  the  be^nning  of  the 
16th  century.  Eventually  it  came  under  the 
rule  of  the  Uzbecks,  a  Turkish  tribe,  who 
fonnded  the  khanate  or  kingdom  of  Khiva. 
Peter  the  Great  sent  an  army  under  Gen. 
Bekevitoh  against  the  Khivans  in  iTlT,  which 
was  defeated.  Since  that  time  the  khans  have 
taken  every  opportunity  to  display  hostile  feel- 
ings against  Bnssians.  Prominent  among  the 
recent  khans,  for  hia  mihtary  skill  and  wise 
administration,  waa  Kahim  (1803-'36J.  Ailah 
Euli  (1826-'41)  toward  the  end  of  his  reign 
successfully  resisted  a  large  Russian  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Perovsky.  He 
subdued  also  the  tribe  of  the  Qoklens,  whom  he 
transferred  into  his  territory.  His  son  Rahim 
KuU  (1841-'8)  settled  10,000  tents  of  Jem- 
ehidi,  a  Perdan  tribe,  on  the  hank  of  the 
Amoo,  near  KiliJ.  His  brother  defeated  the 
emir  of  Bokhara,  and  usurped  the  throne  at 
his  death.  Mohammed  Emin  (1843-'55)  ex- 
tended his  territory  by  conquering  the  land  of 
the  Sariks  and  the  Tekkes,  who  dwelt  near 
Merr  and  Akhal.  In  a  subsequent  expedi- 
tion some  darii^  enemies  entered  his  tent, 
struck  ofE  his  head,  and  sent  it  to  the  shah 
of  Persia.  His  troops  eaUed  to  the  throne 
one  Abdullah,  who  was  slain  in  a  rebellion 
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of  the  Yomuts  (1856).  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  younger  brother  Kutlug-Murad,  who 
reigned  only  three  months.  His  successor, 
Seid  Mohammed,  allowed  the  Yomnts  to  de- 
vastate the  land,  and  the  colonies  founded  by 
the  previous  khan  became  depopulated.  Then 
a  pretender  to  the  throne,  Mohammed  Penah, 
instigated  a  rebellion,  and  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  Russia,  for  which  he  waa  finally 
murdered  by  his  own  partisans.  The  expedi- 
tion undertaken  by  the  Russian  government 
against  Khiva  toward  the  close  of  1872,  under 
pretest  of  repressing  brigandage  and  securing 
redress  of  grievances,  met  at  first  with  a  seri- 
ous reverse.  A  body  of  Khivans  surprised  the 
advancing  Russians,  and  compelled  them  to 
retreat.  Tho  Khivan  success,  however,  roused 
the  Russians  to  new  efforts.  An  army  was 
sent  ont  in  two  main  divisions,  one  advancing 
against  Khiva  from  Turkistan  on  the  east,  and 
another  from  Orenburg  and  the  Caucasus  on 
the  west.  The  principal  column  was  under 
the  orders  of  Gen.  Kauftnann,  the  command- 


and  on  June  10  the  Russians  entered  the  c^ 
tal  of  Khiva.  The  khan  had  fled,  bnt  a  few 
days  afterward  he  returned,  signified  his  sub- 
mission, and  signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  which 
compelled  him  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  2,000,- 
000  mbles  by  instalments  extending  over  seven 
years,  the  Riwsian  troops  in  the  mean  timeoe- 
eupying  Shurakhan  and  Kungrad.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  khan  waa  to  be  recognized,  but 
tho  E.  boundary  of  the  territory  was  reduced 
to  the  river  Amoo  Darya.  Slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  were  prohibited  in  the  khanate. 
BubsequentJy  it  was  added  that  tlie  khan  should 
have  no  right  to  make  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  without  Russian  sanction.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  ceded  territory  may  be  roughly  es- 
timated at  6,000  houses  of  settled  inhabitants, 
and  37,000  kibitkas  of  nomads  and  semi-no- 
mads ;  and  taking  the  usual  estimate  of  five 
persona  to  a  honse,  with  about  5,000  Persians 
previously  slaves,  the  ceded  population  prob- 
ably amonnta  to  about  320,000,  IL  A  city, 
capital  of  the  khanate,  situated  in  the  most  fer- 
tile portion  of  the  valley  of  tlie  Amoo  Darya, 
abont  30  m.  from  its  W.  shore;  lat.  41°  22'  N., 
Ion.  60°  24'  E.;  pop.  about  6,000.  The  envi- 
rons of  Khiva  are  beautifully  cultivated,  but  the 
city  itself  is  declared  to  be  inferior  to  a  Per- 
sian city  of  the  lowest  rank.  The  houses  are 
built  of  mud,  and  stand  in  the  most  irregular 
manner.  The  eity  is  divided  into  Khiva  proper 
and  the  citadel,  which  can  be  shut  off  from 
the  outer  city  by  four  gates.  The  palace  of  the 
khan  Is  an  inferior  building,  and  the  bazaars 
are  not  equal  to  those  of  other  oriental  cities, 
Tim  is  the  principal  bazaar,  where  the  articles 
imported  from  Russia,  Bokhara,  and  Persia  are 
exposed  for  sale.  There  are  few  mosques  of 
much  antiquity  or  artistic  constrnction.  The 
Polvan-Ata  is  an  edifice  about  four  centuries 
old,  consisting  of  one  large  and  two,  small. 
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domes,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  Polvan,  the 
patron  swnt  of  the  city.  The  mosque  attached 
to  the  khan's  palace  haa  a  high  round  tower 
ornamented  witli  arabesques  Among  the 
medretes  (c  liege'))  that  o(  M  liinmel  Emm 
Khaniap    ?nvtf(>)  t      It-m    bu  H  m 
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1843  by  a  Persian  arohiteet  after  the  model  of 
a  Persian  caravansary.  It  has  accommodation 
for  800  students.— See  Sturam,  A'us  Ohma 
(Berlin,  1874);  Veniukoff,  Die  RvMiseh-Ana- 
fuehen  Qrendanck  (translated  from  tbe  Rus- 
sian by  Kramer,  Leipsic,  1874  et  seq.) ;  Vam- 
Mry,  "  Central  Asia  and  the  Anglo-Eussian 
Frontier  Question"  (London,  1874);  Spalding, 
"  Khiva  and  Turkestan  "  (London,  1874) ;  and 
UacGahan,  "  Gamptdgnin^  on  the  Oxus,  and 
the  Fall  of  Khiva  "  (London,  1874). 

'  KHODITENDIGHUK,  a  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, bounded  N.  by  the  sea  of  Marmora;  pop. 
about  1,100,000.  It  is  traversed  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, inobKling  the  Keshish  Dagh  (anc.  Olym- 
ptts),  and  by  tributaries  of  the  Sakaria  river, 
and  has  numeroas  lakes,  tliat  of  Aballonia 
being  the  most  remarkable.  It  abounds  in 
grain  and  fruit,  and  produces  cotton  and  silk. 
It  comprises  the  S.  part  of  ancient  Bithynia, 
Mysia,  and  the  western  portions  of  Phrypa. 
Capital,  Brnsa. 

KHOI,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of 
Azerbijan,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  watered 
by  the  Eotura,  an  affluent  of  the  Aras,  N.  of 
Lake  Urumiah,  70  m.  N,  W.  o£  Tabriz;  pop. 
abont  30,000.  It  is  strongly  fortified  and  one 
of  the  most  attractive  Persian  towns,  with 
many  mosques,  a  fine  caravansary,  and  a 
khan's  palace.  There  is  a  considerable  caravan 
trade  to  Erzerum.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods 
are  manufactured,  and  the  principal  products 
are  grain,  cotton,  and  fmita.  The  Persians, 
numbering  30,000,  were  overwhelmed  here  by 
a  Turkish  army  of  180,000  men  in  1514. 

KflOKAir,  or  Kokand.  I.  A  country  of  cen- 
tral Asia,  one  of  the  three  great  khanates  of 
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West  Turkistan  or  Independent  Tartary,  lying 
between  lat.  39°  and  43°  N.,  and  Ion.  69°  and 
To°  E. ;  bounded  S.  W.,  W.,  B".,  and  H.  E.  by 
the  new  Eossian  province  of  Sir  Darya,  E.  and 
S,  E,  by  East  Turkistan,  and  S.  by  the  Pamir 
plateau  and  Karateghin.  It  is  enclosed  by  lof- 
ty snow-covered  mountain  ranges  on  the  south 
and  southeast,  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Amoo 
Darya  or  Oxua  from  that  of  the  Sir  Darya 
(the  ancient  Jasartes),  which  is  the  princi- 
pal river  of  Khokan,  i-eceiving  all  its  streams. 
The  precise  area  of  the  khanate  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  lai^ly  comprised  in  an  almond-shap- 
ed valley  about  I6S  m.  long  and  with  an  ex- 
treme width  of  65  m.  Prior  to  the  Russian 
advance  in  1864,  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Sir 
Darya  as  far  N.  W.  as  Tashkend  was  included 
within  its  boundaries,  but  at  present  the  west- 
ern frontier  of  Khokan  crosses  the  river  be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  city  of  Khojend. 
The  general  elevation  of  the  country  exceeds 
1,500  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  The  winter  is 
severe  in  the  mountainous  tracts,  but  a  milder 
climate  prevails  in  the  main  valley,  where  but 
little  snow  falls.  In  summer  the  heat  is  ex- 
cessive during  the  day,  but  the  nights  are  cool. 
The  most  fertile  portion  of  the  khanate  is  the 
rich  territory  about  the  city  of  Andijan,  near 
the  centre'  of  the  country,  formerly  known 
as  the  province  of  Ferghana ;  but  imgation  is 
estensively  practised,  and  the  soil  throughout 
the  country  is  extremely  productive.  The  ce- 
reals are  wheat,  barley,  and  rice;  there  is  a 
large  cotton  crop ;  and  hemp,  flax,  sorghnm, 
peas,  beans,  madder,  and  tobacco  are  also  cul- 
tivated. Khokan  is  noted  for  the  excellence 
and  variety  of  its  fraits.  The  manufacture  of 
a  fine  qu^ty  of  silk  is  a  leading  branch  of 
industry.  In  1872  the  chief  articles  of  export 
were  cotton,  of  which  about  8,000,000  lbs. 
were  sent  to  Russia,  and  silk,  of  which  the 
same  conntry  received  about  300,000  lbs.- 
Many  districts  afford  pasturage  for  large  and 
thriving  herds  of  hoi-ses,  asses,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  and  camels.  Coal,  iron,  naphtha,  and 
petroleam  are  known  to  exist  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  turquoises  of  an  inferior  quality  and 
greenish  hue  are  also  found.  The  population 
IS  estimated  at  8,000,000,  and  includes  IJzbecks, 
who  are  the  military  and  dominant  class.  Ta- 
jiks, Kirghiz,  and  Kiptobaks.  A  commercial 
treaty  between  Khokan  and  Russia  was  nego- 
tiated in  1868,  and  the  khanate  is  virtually 
under  Russian  protection  and  control.  (See 
TcEKisTAN.)  II.  A  city,  capital  of  the  khan- 
ate, situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  a  short  dis- 
tance S,  of  the  Sir  Darya,  about  220  m.  E.  N. 
E.  of  Samaroand,  1,640  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  According  to  Vamb4ry,  it  is  three 
times  aa  lai^  as  Bokhara  and  sis  times  as 
large  as  Khiva.  Estimates  of  the  population 
vary  from  80,000  to  60,000,  There  are  four 
stone  mosques  in  the  city,  and  numerous  ba- 
zaars in  which  Russian  goods  are  sold,  as  well 
as  native  silks  and  woollens,  and  handsome 
leather  equipments  for  riding. 
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'  EHORISIIV,  or  GborasMn,  a  IT.  E.  province  of 
Persia,  between  lat.  81*  30'  and  38°  40'  H"., 
and  Ion.  63°  40'  and  01°  30'  E,,  bounded  K  by 
Kiiva,  E,  by  Afghanistan,  S.  and  W.  by  the 
Persian  provinces  of  Kerman,  Fai^a,  Luristan, 
and  Irak-A]'emi ;  area,  124,400  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
estimated  at  850,000.  A  lai'ge  portion  of  the 
surfaco  is  covered  by  the  great  salt  desert, 
called  by  the  natives  Kuhir.  The  N.  W.  and 
N.  E.  districts  are  fertile,  with  numerous  oaaes, 
mostly  of  small  extent,  but  containing  several 
populons  towns.  The Elburzmountains  stretch 
along  the  north  of  the  province,  and  throw  off 
ramifications  to  the  southward.  The  products 
of  the  cultivated  districts  are  grain,  cotton, 
hemp,  tobacco,  aromatic  plants,  and  drugs,  in- 
oludu^  asafcetida,  manna,  and  gnm  tragacanth. 
Tbe  manufactures  are  silk,  woollen,  and  goats' 
hair  stuffs,  carpets,  muskets,  and  swoi-d  blades. 
Meshed  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the 
other  chief  towns  are  Yezd,  Tabas  or  Tnbus, 
and  Nisliapur.  About  40  m.  H".  W.  of  Nisha- 
pur  are  famous  turquoise  mines.  Two  thirds  of 
the  inliabitants  are  Persians,  resident  in  towns, 
the  remainder  being  nomadic  Turkomans  and 
Kurds.  The  prevdont  religion  is  Mohamme- 
danism of  the  sect  of  All. — The  province  com- 
prises the  ancient  terntories  of  Parthia,  Mar- 
giana,  and  Aria.  After  its  having  formed  paii 
of  the  empire  of  Alesander  the  Great  and  of 
the  Seleucidm,  a  portion  of  it  was  incorpora- 
ted with  Bactria.  The  Arsacides  of  Parthia, 
tiie  Sassanidcs  of  Persia,  and  the  caliphs  ruled 
over  the  entire  province.  Its  governor  Taher 
revolted  in  813,  and  he  and  his  successors  con- 
tinued independent.  The  Snffarides  regained 
possession  of  it,  but  lost  it  to  the  Samanides 
and  their  successors  in  power,  the  Ghuznevides. 
The  Seljuks  also  occupied  it  for  a  while,  losing 
it  periodically  to  the  people  of  Kharesm  and 
Ghore,  and  finally  Genghis  Khan  conqnei-ed 
it.  Ahont  1383  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tamer- 
lane, and  in  the  reign  of  his  son  it  enjoyed 
great  prosperity.  After  much  suffering  from 
flie  inroads  of  the  TJzhecks,  it  was  seized  by 
Ismael,  and  has  formed  since  1510,  with  tJie 
esception  of  Herat,  a  province  of  Persia. 

ILHOTIII,  or  Cbodm,  a  fortified  town  of  Eus- 
sia,  in  Bessarabia,  on  the  right  bant  of  the 
Dniester,  nearly  opposite  Kamenetz,  near  the 
frontier  of  Galicia;  pop.  in  186T,  20,917,  It  is 
surrounded  by  hdls,  which  lessen  the  strategi- 
cal value  of  the  fortifications.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop  of  the  Grook  church.  The  indus- 
try consists  chiefly  in  furnishing  supplies  for  the 
army.  It  was  anciently  a  Moldavian  city,  and 
became  afterward  an  important  stronghold  of 
the  Turks  against  the  Poles.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, achieved  here  two  celebrated  victories. 
In  1621  Gen.  Ohodkiewicz  repulsed  here  vig- 
orous Turkish  assaults  on  his  fortified  camp ; 
and  in  167-?  John  Sobieski  routed  an  army  of 
Mohammed  IV.  in  a  battle  of  scarcely  tv 
hours.  Strengthened  by  new  fortifications  sin 
1718,  the  place  was  taken  by  the  Russians 
1739,  bnt  restored  to  the  Turks ;  taken  agmn 
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1769,  and  restored  in  1774;  taken  by  the  Ans- 
trians  in  1788,  but  not  held ;  and  finally  ceded 
by  the  peace  of  Bucharest  to  Rnssia  in  1812, 

KHDZISTiN  (anc,  Sueiana),  a  province  of 
Persia,  bounded  H".  and  N.  E.  by  Luristan,  S. 
E.  by  Fars,  8.  hj  the  Persian  gulf,  and  W,  by 
the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Bagdad ;  area  estimated 
at  39,000  sq.  m. ;  pop-  about  400,000.  Its  sur- 
face is  hillj,  the  B^ditiyari  mountains  rising 
on  its  N.  E.  frontier,  and  lesser  eminences 
being  softttered  over  the  !N.  part  of  tlie  prov- 
ince. In  the  south  it  is  more  level.  The  Shat- 
el-Arab  (the  united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates)  forms  part  of  its  W.  boundary. 
Several  of  tlie  branches  which  form  its  delta 
empty  into  the  Persian  gulf  through  this  prov- 
ince. The  principal  rivers  which  traverse  the 
interior  are  the  Kerkha  {anc.  Choaspes)  and 
the  Kanin  (anc,  Evimm).  Khuzistan  con- 
tains extensive  grazing  lands  on  which  vast 
herds  are  pastured,  and  produces  rice,  maize, 
barley,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  dates,  and  indigo. 
The  silkworm  is  reared,  and  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Bagdad,  Bassorah,  and  other  places. 
Its  principal  towns  are  Shuster,  Dizful,  Ahwaz, 
and  Mohammerah,  The  inhabitants  are  Tajiks, 
Sabian  Christians,  Lurs,  Erdelans,  and  Arabs, 
all  of  whom  except  the  Sabians  are  Moham- 
medans. The  province  contains  the  ruins  of 
Susa,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Persia. 
(See  Elam,  and  Susiana.) 

KliKBTA,  or  UMbtB,  a  town  of  Biberia,  near 
the  Chinese  frontier,  in  the  Russian  province 
of  Transbaikalia,  lat.  50°  20'  N.,  Ion.  106°  30' 
E.,  about  100  m.  S.  of  Lake  Baikal,  on  a  small 
stream  of  its  own  name,  2,600  ft,  above  the 
sea;  pop,  in  1867, 4,286.  It  consists  of  the  for- 
tress, where  the  custom  house  and  the  govern- 
ment buildings  are  established,  and  of  the  lower 
town  or  town  proper,  where  the  merchants 
live,  many  of  them  in  elegant  houses,  Kiakhta, 
is  a  great  emporium  of  trade  between  Russia 
and  China,  the  Chinese  settlement  Maimachin 
being  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  lower 
town.  In  1727  a  free  commercial  intercourse 
was  established  between  China  and  Russia,  to 
be  carried  on  at  the  common  boundary  on  the 
Kiakhta.  Fairs  were  formerly  held  annually, 
at  which  Russian  productions  were  bartered 
for  Chinese,  especially  tea,  a  great  amount  of 
which  was  forwarded  to  the  fair  of  Nizhni- 
Novgorod.  The  trade  of  Kiakhta,  formerly 
estimated  at  $8,000,000  a  year,  has  decreased 
since  the  treaty  of  Peking,  Nov.  14, 1860,  which 
opened  for  traffic  the  whole  line  of  the  Eus- 
sian-Cbinese  frontier. 

KUIieSI,  a  S.  E.  province  of  China,  bordcr- 
dering  on  Hnpeh,  Nganhwni,  Chihkiang,  Fo- 
Men,  Kwangtung,  and  Hunan;  area,  72,176  sq, 
ra. ;  pop.  about  23,000,000.  It  is  watered 
chiefiy  by  the  Kan-kiang,  which  flows  into 
Lake  Poyang,  and  its  nnmeroua  affluents.  East 
of  the  lake  are  large  coal  mines.  Green  tea 
is  produced  chiefly  in  the  E.  and  black  in  tiie 
"W.  part  of  the  province.  The  other  products 
include  cereals,  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  and 
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silk.  Excellent  porcelain  and  nankeen  cloth, 
besidea  other  articles,  are  manufactured.  A 
large  portion  of  Kiangsi  was  flooded  in  1870- 
"ri  by  the  Yangtse,  more  than  300,000  peraons 
t^ttg  refngo  on  the  high  ground  near  Kew- 
kiang.  This  created  poverty  and  disturbances, 
resnltiiig  in  movements  against  missionaries 
and  fordgners  generally.    Capital,  Nanchang. 

KIlNCiSr,  a  proTinee  of  China,  on  the  ¥.  E. 
coast,  bordering  on  Shantung,  Hosan,  Ngan- 
hwni,  Ohihkiang,  and  the  Yellow  sea;  area, 
44,600  sq.  in. ;  pop.  about  38,000,000.  It  is 
generally  level,  and  abounds  in  marshes,  hut  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  China, 
owing  to  its  many  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals. 
The  principal  lake  is  the  Hungtsih,  abont  200 
ta,  in  circumferenca,  which  is  connected  with 
the  Hoang-ho.  It  exports  more  rice  than  any 
other  Chinese  province,  and  cereals,  cotton,  tea, 
and  silk  are  produced.  Fisheries  thrive  on  Lake 
Twhu  and  other  waters.  The  people  are  among 
ijie  most  intelligent  in  China,  and  tha  province 
contains  many  fine  towns.    Capital,  Nanking. 

KICKlPtH^,  a  tribe  of  the  great  Algonquin 
family,  first  found  by  the  French  missionaries 
toward  the  close  of  the  ITth  century  on  the 
Wiscon^n,  not  far  from  the  Maskoutens,  a 
kindred  tribe,  who  seem  to  have  ultimately 
merged  in  the  Kickapoos.  They  probably 
lived  previously  on  the  Mississippi,  above  the 
Wisconsin,  They  were  closely  allied  to  the 
Miamis,  but  roved  in  hands  over  a  lai^e  terri- 
tory. Though  professing  friendsldp  to  the 
French,  they  killed  a  Franciscan,  Father  Ga- 
briel de  la  Eibourde,  who  was  attached  to  La 
SaUe's  party.  T'hey  took  part  in  the  general 
peace  of  1700,  but  in  1713  joined  the  Foxes  to 
attack  Detroit,  and  were  their  allies  in  the  long 
series  of  hostihties  that  ensued.  By  1718  they 
were  chiefly  on  the  Eock  river,  Illinois.  In 
1738  they  captured  the  Jesuit  Father  Guignas, 
and  held  him  captive  for  several  months. 
Peace  was  finally  restored  about  1747,  when 
the  Kieliapoos  are  said  to  have  been  reduced  to 
80  warriors ;  but  ihey  were  still  hostile  to  the 
Illinois.  When  the  English  conquered  Canada, 
in  1763,  they  found  180  Kickapoos  on  the  Wa- 
bash. The  tribe  joined  Pontiac,  and  in  1765 
attacked  Oroghan  on  the  Ohio,  killing  and 
wounding  several  of  his  men ;  bat  they  u 

Eeace  at  Detroit  in  October.  They  were  ; 
ostile  again  to  the  EngUsh,  and  in  1779  readily 
supported  Col.  Clark  in  his  operations  against 
the  English.  They  soon,  however,  partook  of 
the  general  hostile  feeling  ag^st  the  new  gov- 
ernment, besides  warring  on  the  Chickasaws. 
In  June,  1791,  Gen,  Scott  carried  the  Kickapoo 
town  on  the  Wabash,  and  in  August  Wilkinson 
burned  another  of  their  villages.  Peace  was 
nominally  made  in  1T92,  but  they  did  not  really 
yield  till  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  Aug.  3, 1795, 
after  Wayne's  great  victory.  They  then  ceded 
part  of  the  land  they  claimed  for  $500  a  year 
in  useful  goods ;  and  they  made  further  ces- 
aons  m  1802, 1803,  and  1809.  Though  warned 
by  Gov.  Harrison,  they  joined  Tecumseh,  and 
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fought  at  Tippecanoe  in  1811.  After  that  they 
sought  to  treat,  but  Harrison  declined.  The 
war  with  England  gave  them  hopes,  and  the 
Kickapoos  wiSi  others  attacked  Fort  Harrison, 
where  Zachary  Taylor  defeated  them.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1812,  EusseU  surprised  a  Kickapoo  town 
on  the  Illinois,  killii^  many ;  and  in  November 
Hopkins  destroyed  anotlier  town  on  Wildcat 
creek.  They  then  sued  for  peace,  and  Little 
Otter  met  Harrison.  The  treaties  of  Portage 
des  Sious  (Sept  2,  1816),  Fort  Harrison  (June 
4,  1816),  and  EdwardsviUe  (July  80,  1819), 
ceded  a  large  part  of  the  lands  which  they 
claimed  by  descent  from  their  aneestors,  by 
conquest  from  the  Hlinois,  and  by  60  years' 
possession.  Many  of  the  tribe  had  already 
gone  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  the  United 
States  agreed  to  pay  them  $2,000  a  year  for  15 
years,  and  assigned  them  a  large  tract  on  the 
Osage.  In  1833,  1,800  had  removed,  only  400 
remaining  in  Illinois.  About  1830  Kennekuk, 
or  the  prophet,  a  leading  chief,  set  himself  up 
as  a  teacher,  preached  with  eloquence,  and 
taught  the  people  to  pray  morning  and  even- 
ing, the  form  being  symbolically  cut  on  ma- 
ple sticks  Provision  was  made  for  schools 
by  the  treaty  of  Castor  Hill,  Oct.  34,  1833; 
bnt  the  labors  of  the  Jesuits,  followed  by  the 
Methodists,  Prisbyterians,  and  Friends,  failed 
to  convert  the  tribe  or  establish  education 
among  them  Some  few  settled  down  to  culti- 
vate ;  more  rambled  off  to  hunt  on  the  grounds 
of  southern  trities,  entering  even  Texas  and 
other  Mexican  states.  This  band  was  very 
troublesome,  plundering  on  all  sides.  They 
were  sent  out  of  the  Chickasaw  country  in 
3841,  but  were  allowed  on  the  Creek  territory 
for  a  time.  They  made  constant  inroads  into 
Texas,  killing  and  horse  stealing.  In  1854 
they  killed  an  Indian  agent  of  the  United 
States.  In  1838  the  agency  band  numbered 
726;  the  next  year  only  419.  In  1846  this  band- 
had  increased  to  516,  and  they  were  then  in  a 
thriving  condition,  raising  enough  vegetables 
and  grain  to  support  themselves,  and  supply 
Fort  Leavenwortli.  In  1854  they  were  re- 
moved to  a  reservation  in  Atchison  co.,  Kan- 
sas, part  of  their  large  tract  being  ceded  for 
$300,000.  Soon  after  the  tribe  lost  greatly  by 
smallpox,  Kennekuk  the  prophet  being  one  of 
the  victims.  Though  unaffected  by  the  civil 
war,  they  steadily  declined  in  numbers,  and  in 
1868  there  were  only  843  on  the  reservation, 
the  southern  or  wild  band  appearing  only 
when  the  annuities  were  to  be  paid.  At  this 
time  the  Atchison  and  Pike's  Peak  railroad 
obtained  the  right  to  purchase  their  lands  at 
$1  26  an  acre,  and  steps  were  taken  to  give 
individual  members  of  ttie  tribe  separate  lands, 
and  make  them  citizens.  Great  discontent 
arose,  and  Nokohwart  led  100  to  Santa  Eosa, 
Mexico,  where  a  lai^  number  of  Kickapoos 
had  settled  and  were  protected  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. In  1865,  under  a  new  treaty,  30  families 
took  lands  in  severalty,  160  acres  being  allot- 
ted to  each  head  of  a  family ;  79  families,  f orra- 
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ing  the  Prairie  band,  preferred  to  have  lands 
ia  common.  The  sale  of  the  remaining  lands 
gave  a  fund  of  which  the  United  States  was  to 
pay  $10,000  in  18T8  and  a  similar  amount 
yearly  till  the  whole  is  accounted  for.  The 
tribe  has  also  $5,000  a  year  for  schools.  The 
roving  part  haa  ^ven  much  trouble  to  the 
more  civilized  and  to  government.  They  have 
gathered  mfdnlyat  Santa  Bosa  and  its  vicinity, 
and,  aa  they  defend  the  Mexicans  against  the 
Apaches,  and  bring  in  considerable  by  their 
raids,  are  encouraged  in  their  roving  habits. 
In  1871  Miles,  the  agent  of  the  Kickapoos,  went 
to  Mesico  to  endeavor  to  induce  the  whole 
body  there  to  return  to  the  United  States  and- 
settle  on  a  reservation.  The  Mexican  govern- 
ment thwarted  his  plans,  and  at  once  spent 
$10,000,  long  previously  appropriated,  for 
agricultural  implements  and  other  valuable  ar- 
ticles for  the  Kickapoos.  The  depredations  of 
these  Indiana  across  the  frontier  led  to  a  dash 
into  Mesioo  by  Gen.  Mackenzie,  in  which  the 
Indians  were  severely  punished.  These  Mexi- 
can Kickapoos  numbered  fuEy  1,000;  but  in 
ISTS  800  or  400  returned,  and  were  placed  in 
the  Indian  territory,  west  of  Arkansas  river. 
In  1873  the  Kickapoos  on  the  reservation  in 
N.  E.  Kansas  numbered  2T4.  There  were  40 
children  in  their  school,  and  a  boarding  school 
was  ia  progress.  These  Indians  have  ceased 
to  be  or  consider  themselves  warriors.  Their 
annual  produce  was  valued  at  $12,000,  and 
their  stock  was  worth  abont  $18,000. 

KIDD,  wmtuB,  a  pirate,  bom  in  Scotland 
(probably  in  Greenock),  eseented  in  London, 
May  24,  1701.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  John  Kidd,  a  aoaconformist  minister. 
He  followed  the  sea  froni  his  youth,  and  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  17th  century  was  a  bold 
and  skilful  shipmaster  from  IS'ew  Tork.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a  pri  vateersman  against 
the  French  ia  the  "West  Indies,  and  in  1691  re- 
ceived £150  from  New  York  for  protecting  the 
colony  against  pirates.  In  1995  &  company 
for  the  suppression  of  piracy  was  organized  in 
England,  by  the  earl  of  Bellamont  and  others, 
who  hoped  to  derive  a  profit  from  recaptures. 
The  Adventure  Galley,  a  new  ship  of  387  tons 
and  34  guns,  was  bought,  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  Eobert  Livingston  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
shareholders,  her  command  was  given  to  Kidd, 
who  received  two  oommissioas,  oae  dated  Dec. 
10,  1695,  from  the  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty, empowering  him  to  aot  against  the 
French,  the  other  dated  Jan.  26,  1696,  under 
the  great  seal,  authorizing  him  to  cruise  against 
pirates.  One  tenth  part  of  all  booty  was  to  be 
set  aside  for  the  Mag,  and  the  remainder  was 
to  be  divided  between  the  shareholders  and 
Kidd  in  certain  specified  proportions.  A  share 
was  also  appropriated  to  the  crow,  who  were 
to  receive  no  regular  pay.  Kidd  sailed  from 
Plymouth  on  April  28, 1698,  captured  a  French 
fishing  vessel  oS  Newfoundland,  and  arrived 
ia  New  York  with  his  prize  about  July  4.  He 
remained  there  until  Sept.  6,  when  he  swled 
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with  a  crew  of  154  men  for  M.idagascar,  then 
the  chief  rendezvous  for  pirates,  and  arrived 
there  in  January,  1697.  In  1698  rumors  be- 
came prevalent  in  England  that  Kidd  himself 
had  turned  pirate,  and  on  Nov.  23  of  that  year 
orders  were  sent  to  the  governors  of  all  the 
English  colonies  to  apprehend  him  if  he  came 
withia  their  jurisdiction.  In  April,  1699,  he 
arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  ia  a  sliip  aamed 
the  Qoidah  Merchant,  secured  her  ia  a  lagoon 
in  the  island  of  Saona,  at  the  S.  E.  end  of  Hay- 
ti,  and  set  sail  northward  with  about  40  men, 
in  the  San  Antonio,  a  sloop  of  55  tons.  lie 
made  a  landing  in  Delaware  bay,  sailed  np 
the  coast  to  Long  Island  sound,  and  went 
into  Oyster  bay.  .  Here  he  took  on  board 
James  Emott,  a  New  York  lawyer,  and  run- 
ning across  to  the  Rhode  Island  coast  set  him 
ashore  and  sent  him  to  Boston  to  Bellamont, 
who  had  become  governor  of  the  colonies,  to 
ascertain  how  the  latter  would  receive  him. 
Duriag  his  absence  Kidd  buried  some  bales  of 
goods  aad  some  treasure  on  Gardiner's  island, 
Bellamont  answered  evasively,  and  after  some 
correspondence  persuaded  Eidd  to  go  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  landed  on  July  1, 1699.  He  was 
e  the  council,  and,  according  to 
i  trifling  answers  to  interroga- 
tories, aad  on  July  6  the  governor  ordered  his 
arrest.  He  was  sent  to  England,  and  after  a 
grossly  nnfdr  trial,  in  which  he  was  allowed 
no  counsel,  aad  was  aot  permitted  to  send  for 
papers  and  witnesses,  he  was  found  guilty  of 
piracy  and  of  the  murder  of  William  Moore, 
one  of  his  crew,  whom  he  struclc  on  the  head 
with  a  bucket  during  an  altereatioa,  aad  was 
hanged  at  Execution  doek,  with  nine  of  his 
associates.  Kidd  asserted  his  innocence  to 
tho  last ;  averred,  that  Moore  was  mutinous 
when  he  struck  him;  and  claimed  that  his 
men  forced  him  to  take  the  Quidah  Merchant 
against  bis  will.  Bellamont  equipped  a  ship 
to  go  in  search  of  that  vessel,  but  heard  before 
she  sailed  that  the  latter  had  been  stripped  and 
'biffned  by  the  men  left  with  it.  He  secured 
the  treasure  buried  on  Gardiner's  island,  which, 
together  with  that  found  in  Kidd's  possession 
and  on  the  San  Antonio,  amounted  to  1,111 
oz.  troy  of  gold,  2,353  oz.  of  silver,  17  oz.  of 
jewels  (69  stones),  S7  bags  of  sugai-,  41  bales 
of  merchandise,  and  67  pieces  of  canvas,  of 
the  total  value  of  abont  £14,000.  There  are 
no  grounds  for  the  popular  belief  that  he  bu- 
ried other  treasures,  although  frequent  search 
has  been  made  for  them  along  the  N.  E.  coast, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Hudson,  and  else- 
where, till  a  very  recent  period. 

KIDDEB,  a  N.  county  of  Dakota,  recentiy 
formed,  and  not  included  in  the  census  of 
1870;  area,  about  1,700  sq.  m.  It  is  occapied 
by  the  "  Plateau  du  Coteau  du  Missouri,"  and 
eontidns  several  alkaline  lakes.  The  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  crosses  it. 

KIDDEB,  Dmid  Parish,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bora  at  Darien,  N.  T.,  Oct.  18,  1815.  He 
^aduoted  at  Wesleyan  university,  Middletown, 
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in  1836,  entered  the  Genesee  conference,  and 
was  stationed  at  Eochester,  N.  Y.  In  183T  he 
went  aa  miasionary  to  Braal,  and  during  1889 
traversed  the  whole  eastern  coast  from  Son 
Paolo  to  Para,  He  introduced  and  circulated 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Portuguese  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  empire,  and  preached 
the  first  Protestant  sermon  on  the  waters  of  the 
Amazon.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1840,  and  in  1844  was  appointed  official  editor 
of  the  Sunday  school  publications  and  tracts, 
and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Sunday 
school  union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
a  post  he  held  for  12  years.  Besides  editing 
the  "  Sunday  School  Advoeate,"  he  compiled 
and  edited  more  than  800  volumes  of  hooks  for 
Snnday  school  libraries.  He  was  likewise  the 
organizer  of  the  conference  Sunday  school 
nnions,  and  one  of  the  originators  of  Sunday 
school  conventions  and  institutes.  In  1856  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  practical  theology 
in  the  Garrett  Biblical  institute  at  Evanston, 
HI.,  where  he  remained  till  1871,  when  he  was 
called  to  a  like  chair  in  Drew  theological 
seminary  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  where  he  still 
remains  (1674).  His  publications  include  a 
translation  from  the  Portuguese  of  the  work 
of  Feyo  entitled  "Demonstration  of  the  Ne- 
cessity of  abolishing  a  constrained  Clerical 
Celibacy  "  (Philadelphia,  1844);  "Mormonism 
and  the  Mormons''  (1844);  "Sketches  of  a 
Residence  and  Travels  in  Brazil "  (3  vols., 
184B) ;  conjointly  with  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Fletcher, 
"  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians  "  (1857);  "Homi- 
letJcs"  (New  York,  1868);  and  "The  Chris- 
tian Pastorate  "  (1871). 

KIDDEESIINSTEB,  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Worcestershire,  England, 
situated  on  the  Stour,  13  m,  N.  of  Worcester ; 
pop.  of  the  municipal  borongh  in  1871,  19,463 ; 
of  the  parliamentary  borOugh,  81,747.  Tlie 
streets  are  irregularly  bnilt  and  the  houses  are 
generally  small.  The  most  important  manu- 
facture is  of  carpets,  for  which  Kidderminster 
has  long  been  famous;  but  worsted  and  other 
woollen  goods,  damask  silks,  leather,  &o.,  are 
made.  The  StafEord  and  Worcester  canal,  and 
,  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton 
railway,  pass  through  the  town.  The  manor 
of  Kidderminster  was  once  the  property  of 
the  poet  Waller.  Here  for  many  years  Eich- 
ard  Baiter  officiated  as  pastor. 

EIDNIPPING,  the  stealing  and  carrying  away 
or  secreting  of  any  person.  It  is  regarded  by 
the  law  as  an  aggravated  species  of  false  im- 
prisonment, and  includes  the  legal  elements  of 
that  offence.  At  the  common  law  kidnapping 
is  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  same  punishment  is  adopt- 
ed oy  the  state  statutes  in  this  country. 

KIDNE¥,  a  special  organ  in  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, whose  office  is  to  separate  from  the  blood 
certain  eSete  substances,  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  system  in  the  urine ;  it  has  no  direct  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  nutritive  operation; 
concerned  in  digestion.     Taking  these  organs 
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in  man  as  typical,  the  kidneys  are  situated  in 
the  lumbar  repon,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
spine,  on  a  level  with  the  last  two  doi-sal  and 
the  first  two  lumbar  vertebrte ;  they  are  of 
a  brownish  red  color,  bean-shaped,  flattened 
from  before  backward,  and  grooved  on  the  in- 
terior border  for  the  great  vessels;  the  ante- 
rior surface  is  in  relation  on  the  right  with  the 
duodenmn  and  the  ascending  colon,  and  on  the 
left  with  the  descending  colon,  the  posterior 
surface  is  imbedded  in  fat,  resting  against  the 
muscles;  the  upper  extremity  is  embraced  by 
the  snpra-renal  capsules ;  the  lower  extremity, 
which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  upper, 
projects  a  little  further  downward  upon  the 
right  side  than  the  left  The  kidneys  are  well 
suppHed  with  blood,  in  accordance  with  the 
importance  of  their  function ;  the  renal  arteries 
come  dii-ectly  from  the  aorta,  and  the  large 
veins  terminate  in  the  vena  cava;  the  r 


come  from  the  renal  plexus  of  the  sympathetic 
system.  They  are  covered  by  a  thin,  firm, 
transparent  cellular  envelope ;  internally  they 
are  composed  of  two  substances,  an  exterior  or 
cortical  and  an  interior  or  medullary.  From 
the  researches  of  Bowman,  Gerlach,  K6lliker, 
and  others,  it  is  ascertained  tiiat  the  cortical 
substance,  the  seat  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
secretory  process,  is  made  up  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  uriniferons  tubes,  much  convoluted  and 
inosculating  with  each  other,  and  lined  with 
epithelial  cells  of  a  spheroidal  and  projecting 
form  ;  scattered  through  tlie  plexus  formed 
by  these  tubes  and  the  blood  vessels  are  dark 
points  which  have  been  called  eorpora,  Mai- 
pighiana  from  their  discoverer ;  these  last  are 
convoluted  masses  of  minute  blood  vessels  in- 
cluded in  flask-like  dilatations  of  the  nrinif- 
erous  tnbes,  forming  a  close  relation  between 
the    circulating   and    the    secreting    systems. 
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The  medullwy  snbstance  is  composed  principal- 
ly of  tubes  passing  nearly  straight  inward  to 
the  central  receptacle  of  the  secretion.  Both 
these  substances  are  imbedded  in   interlacing 
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£brea,  moat  abundant  in  the  medullary  In 
mammals  the  l^idneys  are  supylied  'nith  blood 
directly  from  the  arterial  system,  bnt  the  lenal 
artery  dnides  very  soon  after  entenng  the 
organa  into  minute  twigs  which  pierce  the 
capsule  of  the  Malp^hiau  tufts ;  from  the  con- 
Tolutions  of  these  tufts  arise  the  efferent  ves- 
sels which  snrronnd  the  nriniferons  tubes,  and 
from  which  the  renal  veins  are  formed ;  thus 
the  urinary  secretion  is  produced  from  blood 
which  has,  passed  through  the  Malpighian  cap- 
illaries, the  efferent  trunks  from  whicli  have 
been  compared  to  a  portal  system  within  the 
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kidney.  The  uriniferous  tubes  end  in  from  12 
to  18  conical  bundles,  pointing  toward  the  in- 
terior, and  there  embraced  by  6  or  12  mem- 
branous duets  received  into  the  central  reser- 
voir or  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  which  arises 
the  ureter,  the  membranous  tnlje  ■which  con- 
ducts tie  renal  secretion  to  the  bladder.  With- 
out enteriugnpon  physiological  questions  which 
will  be  more  properly  treated  under  Urine,  it 
will  be  sufficient 
to  state  that  the 
kidnejfl  ser\e 
to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  na 
term  the  system 
a  large  am  unt 
of  which  mav 
be  get  rid  of 
thiough  their 
agency  As  the 
skin  and  lunga 
the  tther  chan 
Irancli.  0/  VflVrent      ncls  through 

ve  ael  w   Mslcleli  i      i  n 

an  tuft,    el"  Eteont      which     Superflu 
r  Bii     6  la  branch       ous  water  IS  le- 

moved  from  the 
blood  are  lialle 
to  le  greatly  af 
feeted  by  external  circumstances,  the 
kidneys  perf  rm  a  very  important 
ofiice  in  relation  to  that  fluid  Hence 
thequantity  of  the  renal  secretion  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  fluid  passed 
off  by  the  skin,  being  greatest  when  the  cuta- 
neous secretion  is  least,  and  vife  versa;  tlm 
amount  of  solid  ingredients  being  dependent 
on  the  amount  of  waste  and  the  excess  of 
nitrogen  in  the  sjstem.  The  kidneys  serve 
til  free  the  blood  from  highly  nitrogenized 
comjiounds  formed  from  the  decompoation 
of  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  tissues  and 
from  some  portions  of  the  food ;  they  also 
remove  certain  eserementitious  compounds,  of 
which  carbon  is  a  principal  ingi'edient,  ab- 
normally increased  when  the  liver  and  the 
lungs  do  not  act  freely;  by  them  the  super- 
fluous water  and  varinus  saline  matters  in  ex- 
cess, and  for«gn  substances  introduced  into 
the  blood  as  medicines  or  otherwise,  which 
would  be  injurious  if  retained,  are  carried  off. 
The  kidneys  are  subject  to  many  pmnful  and 
dangerous  diseases,  which  can  only  be  alluded 
to  here ;  among  these  are  vascular  congestion, 
inflammation,  fatty  and  waxy  degeneration,  and 
diseased  states  produced  by  retention  of  urine, 
by  calculi,  external  violence,  and  extension 
from  otlier  oi^ns.  Bright's  disease  is  one  of 
tiieir  most  common  and  fatal  affections,  the 
so-called  granular  degeneration,  consisting  in 
the  distention  of  the  tubules,  the  surrounding 
tissue,  and  the  Malpighian  capsules,  with  ex- 
udation matter,  and  the  subsequent  atrophy  of 
portions  or  even  the  whole  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance. Invertebrates  have  special  organs  for 
the  secretion  of  urine,  opening  into  the  intes- 
tines or  into  the  branchial  cavity.    In  fishes 
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the  kidneys  are  very  long,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  tike  spine,  even  to  the  head,  formed 
of  a,  mass  of  siniplo  globules,  the  ureter  opening 
into  the  cloaca  or  a  urinary  bladder ;  inreptUes 
they  are  generally  aituated  within  the  pelvis, 
but  in  serpents  they  come  further  forward  and 
are  made  up  of  numerous  lobes  of  a  compress- 
ed renif  orm  shape.  In  birds  they  are  elongated, 
commencing  immediately  below  the  lungs,  ex- 
tending on  each  side  of  the  Bpine  to  the  rectum, 
and  variously  divided  into  lobes.  In  mammals 
they  resemble  those  of  man,  except  that  in  ce- 
taceans and  some  other  loner  families  tley 
are  more  or  le'*s  subdivided  into  1  ibes  aa  in  the 
human  fcetus  in  miniiil'f  inlv  la  there  the 
marked  distincbou  nt        iti   il  ml  tulul  i 
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eubsfcance.  In  the  fcetus  at  an  ea.r!y  period, 
while  the  kidneys  are  very  small  and  imperfect, 
their  office  is  performed  by  the  '  Wolffian 
bodies,"  two  organs  analogous  to  them  in 
structure,  which  afterward  become  atrophied 
and  disappear.  The  two  kidneys,  nhich  first 
make  their  appearance  just  behind  the  '^  (illhin 
bodies,  grow  rapidly  as  the  latter  dimmish  in 
size,  and  in  the  human  subject  have  fully  taken 
their  plaee  by  the  end  of  the  second  month  of 
fcetal  Ufe.  In  fishes,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
WolfSan  bodies  remain  as  pirmanout  organs, 
no  true  kidneys  bemg  developed. 

KIEL,  a  seaport  of  Prussia  m  Ilohttm,  capi 
ta\  >t  the  pr  \mLe  Dt  bchleswii;  Holstean,  and 
t   I  h  til  t    t  it       \      11(111  ( I  inbracing  Hoi 


stein)  situated  on  the  Eiekr  Hifcn  a  tine 
haibor  of  the  Baltic,  5"  m  H  by  E  of  Ham 
turg  pop  ml8/l  31  T47  It  is  walled,  well 
built,  contains  the  Glftcksburg  palace  four 
churches,  and  fl  umversity  founded  in  1666 
with  an  observatf  ry  a  hbnry  of  140  000  vol 
nmes  a  botanic  garden,  and  260  students 
Kiel  IS  important  as  the  great  harbor  of  the 
fleet  of  the  German  empire  The  harbor  is 
about  10  m  long  and  1  m  wide  and  is  de 
fended  by  several  forta  The  government  is 
buildmg  extensive  wharves  and  arsenals,  w  hicb 
are  to  be  completed  m  1878  The  naval  acad 
emy  of  Berlin  was  transferred  in  1868  to  Kiel, 
and  a  special  school  for  deck  officers  and  sub- 
ei^neers  was  connected  with  it.  An  academy 
for  the  instruction  of  naval  officers  ia  in  the 
course  of  erection.  It  is  proposed  to  connect 
the  Baltic  with  the  North  sea  by  a  new  canal 
terminating  in  the  harbor  of  Eiel.  The  Eider 
canal,  which  forma  that  connection  at  present, 
is  not  considered  wide  and  deep  enough  for 
the  purposes  of  the  German  navy,  and  is  for 
technical  reasons  not  fit  to  be  enlarged.  There 
are  numerous  sugar,  soap,  and  woollen  fac- 
tories, large  iron  founderies,  machine  shops,  and 
ship  yards.  An  extensive  trade  ia  earned  on 
with  all  the  important  towns  on  the  Baltic. 
There  are  railways  to  Hamburg  and  Ifeustadt. 
— Kiel  was  a  town  in  the  11th  century,  and  sub- 


sequently I  longed  to  the  Hanseatic  league  A 
treaty  of  \  ea(  e  bt.tween  Denmark  and  Sweden 
wa^  concluded  here  m  1814  An  insurrection 
m  favor  of  the  independen<e  of  f'thleawig 
Holstem  took  plaee  and  a  provisional  govern 
ment  was  formed,  March  24,  1848.  By  the 
convention  of  Cistern  Aug.  14,  1865,  Kiel,- 
unlike  the  rest  of  Holstem,  was  to  be  held  by 
Prussia  as  a  Qermnn  federd  harbor. 

KlELOEi  I  A  government  of  European  Eus- 
Bia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  bordering  on 
the  govcrnmenta  of  Piotrk6w  and  Eadom,  and 
on  Au  trim  L  alien,  area,  3,633  aq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1867,  470,800.  It  is  slightly  mountdnous 
in  the  north,  where  it  is  traversed  by  offshoots 
of  the  Lysa  G6ra,  and  hilly  in  the  east  and 
south.  It  haa  mines  of  iron  and  other  metals, 
and  produeea  rye,  wheat,  and  fruits.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Vistula,  which  separates  it  from 
Galioia,  by  its  affluent  the  Nida,  and  by  the 
Pilica,  which  partly  separates  it  from  Piotrtow, 
III  A  city,  capital  of  the  government,  96  m. 
S.  W.  of  Warsaw ;  pop.  in  1867,  7,295.  It 
is  the  aeat  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  has  several 
churchea,  a  monaatery,  an  episcopal  seminary, 
a  gymnasium,  a  mining  school,  and  in  its  en- 
virons iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal  mines. 

KIENCQOW,  or  Klnngchow,  a  city  of  China, 
capital  of  the  island  of  Hainan,  ofE  the  S.  coast 
of  the  province  of  Kwangtung,  on  a  narrow 
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spit  of  land  between  a  nver  and  a  bay,  pop 
about  200,000.  There  i^  a  considerable  ciiast- 
ing  trade  with  Canton  and  Macao  Kienchow 
is  one  of  tbe  ports  open  to  foreigners,  though, 
there  is  not  as  yet  anr  English  settlement 
The  roctj  coast  is  infested  by  pirates  and 
wreckers,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
casualties,  but  the  inhabitants  generall}'  treat 
the  shipwrecked  people  with  kindness 

KIEPMT,  Belnrlth,  a  German  geographer, 
bom  in  Berlin,  July  31,  1818  He  studied 
under  Eitter,  explored  Asia  Minor  m  1841-'3, 
and  was  director  of  the  geographical  institate 
at  Weimar  from  1845  till  the  end  of  1852,  when 
he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  and  a  lecturer,  and 
in  1859  a  professor  iu  the  uniyersity.  In  1865 
he  loined  the  statistical  bureau.  He  published, 
with  the  assistance  of  Eitter,  the  Atlas  ton 
Hellat  wnd  den.  heUetmch&n,  volonim  (Berlin, 
1840-'46;  revised  ed.,  1866).  His  other  works 
include  maps  for  Robinson's  "  Biblical  Re- 
searches in  Palestine  "  (Halle,  1843) ;  a  celebra- 
ted map  of  Asia  Minor  (184S-'5);  HiatorUch- 
geographhche  Erlautening  der  Kriege  iieuehen 
dem  mtroTidaehen  Seiche  mid  den  perdaahen 
Edmgen,  der  Sasaanideii-DynaslAe,  wMch  won  a 
prize  from  the  French  institute  in  1844,  though 
not  yet  published;  eight  maps  to  L^sius's 
"  Monuments  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  "  (Berlin, 
1849-'59);  Hutoni^-geogTaphhmer  Atlas  der 
altm  Welt  (16  maps,  Weimar,  .1848 ;  15th  ed., 
1864) ;  Neaer  Sandatlaa  der  Erde  (40  maps, 
Berhn,  1867--'6I ;  enlarged  ed.,  1866  et  seq.)\ 
Qroaser  Bamdatlas  dea  Himmels  und  der  Erde, 
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with  0.  F.  Weiland  and  othei-s  (43d  ed.,  72 
sheets,  Weimar,  1871) ;  and  a  large  number  of 
minor  pubhcations. 

KIESEWETTER^  Babel  deo^,  a  German  au- 
thor, born  at  Holleschan,  Moravia,  Aug.  29, 
1773,  died  near  Vienna,  Jan.  1,  1850.  He  was 
for  many  years  refei-endary  of  the  aulic  mili- 
tary council  at  Vienna.  His  works  include 
Geaehiehte  der  mro^iseh-ahendlanduc?ten,  das 
heisst  unserer  heuhgen,  Musik  (Leipsio,  1834; 
2d  ed.,  1848),  which  has  been  translated  into 
English.  He  also  wrote  works  on  Dutch, 
modern  Greek,  and  Arabic  music  He  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  (2  vols.,  Viennaj  1847)  of  his 
collection  of  andent  music,  which  latter  ho  be- 
queathed to  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna. 

KIEV,  Ktef^  or  Kloff.  I.  A  8.  government 
of  European  Eussia,-  bordering  on  Minsk, 
Tchernigov,  Poltava,  Kherson,  Podolia,  and 
Volhynia;  area,  19,682  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867, 
2,144,278.  Kiev  is  tho  most  fertile  part  of 
the  tJkraine  or  Little  Russia.  Its  surface  is  a 
plain,  here  and  there  undulating,  and  near  the 
river  courses  intersected  by  low  ranges.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Dnieper,  which  forms  its  bound- 
ary oij  the  side  of  Tchernigov  and  Poltava, 
and  its  western  affluents,  the  Pripet,  Ros,  and 
others,  the  streams  which  take  their  course  to 
the  Bog  or  southern  Bug  being  unimportant. 
There  is  abundance  of  grain  of  all  Mnds,  of 
hemp,  flax,  honey,  wax,  and  tobacco,  eseellent 
timber,  and  cattle  of  very  good  breed,  the  latter 
forming  a  principal  article  of  export  The  ch- 
mate  is  generally  very  mild  and  dry;  excessive 
heat  prevfuls  in  summer.     Agriculture  and  cat- 


tle breeding  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  I  numerous  in  the  adjoining  western  govem- 
inhabitants,  who  consist  mainly  of  Little-Bus-  mcnts.  II.  A  city,  capital  of  the  government, 
sians.  The  manufactures  are  unimportant  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Dnieper,  270  m.  N.  of 
Trade  is  in  part  carried  on  by  Jews,  who  are  ]  Odessa;  pop.  in  1867,  70,591.    It  condsts  of 
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four  parts,  the  old  town,  the  Petchergkoi  or 
new  fort,  both  on.  steep  hills,  the  Podol  or 
low  town,  between  the  hills  and  the  river,  and 
the  Vladimir  town,  which  was  added  to  the 
former  by  the  empress  Catharine  II.  The  old 
town,  which  in  the  times  preceding  the  con- 
version of  the  Eussians  to  Christianity,  mider 
Vladimir  the  Great,  was  the  principal  seat  of 
Sarmatian  and  Russian  heathen  worship,  now 
contdns,  besides  several  other  churches,  tlie 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  a  magnificent  structure 
of  the  11th  century,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Greek  metropolitan.  The  fort  contains  the 
great  Petuherskoi  monastery  from  which  it  re- 
ceived its  name,  and  which,  together  with  the 
hastions  and  w^ls  of  the  place,  and  the  glitter- 
ing ^It  and  colored  eupolas  of  the  churches  on 
the  neighboring  eminences,  makes  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  traveller  who  approaches 
the  city  from  the  other  side  of  the  Dnieper. 
This  division  embraces  the  barracks  of  the 
garrison,  the  arsenals  and  magazines,  the  houses 
of  the  officers,  the  palace  of  the  governor,  nu- 
merous churches,  and  the  renowned  catacombs 
of  St.  Anthony,  consisting  of  excavations  in 
a  precipitous  clifE  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  attract  numberless  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  Russia  through  veneration  for  the 
saints  whose  bodies  are  there  preserved.  Ad- 
joining are  the  catacombs  of  St.  Theodosius, 
which  contain  a  smaller  number  of  saints. 
The  Podol,  which  is  the  commercial  part  of 
the  city,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  embellished 
with  gardens.  Kiev  has  a  large  university, 
founded  in  1834,  to  which  are  attached  a 
library  and  cabinets  of  medals,  zoOlogy,  min- 
eralogy, and  botany.  There  are  also  various 
other  institutions  of  learning,  of  which  the 
Greek  theological  academy  in  the  Petcherskoi 
monastery  is  the  best  endowed  and  most  fre- 
quented. The  manufactures  and  trade  of  the 
city  are  not  important  Railways  connect  it 
with  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  Odessa,  and 
Lemberg.  A  magnificent  bridge,  recently  con- 
structed, spans  the  Dnieper. — The  earliest  his- 
tory of  Kiev  is  traced  by  some  to  the  time  of  the 
Greek  colonies  near  the  N.  coast  of  the  Black 
sea;  others  place  its  foundaUon  in  the  6th 
tury.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  9th  century  it 
became  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Nov- 
gorod. As  the  capital  of  Christianized  Russia, 
it  waa  adorned  in  the  11th  century  with  a  great 
number  of  churches.  After  the  middle  of  the 
13th,  however,  it  was  deprived  of  its  rank,  and 
subsequently  suffered  by  the  devastations  of  the 
Tartars,  the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  wars,  the 
plague,  and  fires.  After  having  been  for  about 
three  centuries  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  it 
was  reaunesed  to  Russia  by  the  peace  of  166T. 
KILiCEi,  a  volcano  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  in  iat.  19°  25'  N.,  Ion.  155° 
20'  W.  It  is  a  pit  or  sunken  plain  8  m.  in 
cumf  erence,  bounded  by  steep  or  perpendicular 
walls,  md  vanning  from  800  to  1,500  ft.  in 
depth  as  the  floor  of  the  crater  is  raised  or 
lowered  by  volcanic  action ;  eruptions  drawing 
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oS  the  accumulated  lavas  from  beneath  and 
causing  it  to  sink.  Near  the  S.  W.  extremity 
of  the  pit  is  a  lake  of  melted  lava  in  a  state  of 
constant  ebnUition,  called  by  the  Hawaiiana 
the  Hale-mau-mau,  or  "house  of  everlasting 
fire,"  and  formerly  regarded  as  the  residence 
of  their  principal  divmity,  the  goddess  Pele. 
From  this  caldron,  which  is  not  infrequently  a 
thud  or  a  half  mile  in  diameter,  the  fusion 
overflows  in  times  of  special  volcanic  activity, 
spreading  out  upon  the  cooled  lava  which  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  crater ;  or  it  bursts  out  at 
new  points  of  this  nearly  level  tract.  The 
crater  presents  in  consequence  quite  different 
appearances  at  different  times,  bemg  especially 
changed bythe  oeeurrenceof  eruptions.  These 
are  generally  preceded  by  a  lise  m  the  floor  of 
the  crater.  When  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
accumulating  lava  becomes  sufliciently  great,  it 
forces  its  way  through  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, often  accompanied  by  violent  earth- 
quakes, and  breaks  to  the  surface  at  a  distance 
of  5, 10,  or  30  m.  from  the  great  crater,  which 
is  usually  emptied  to  a  depth  of  400  ft.  The 
lava  continues  to  flow  seaward  incessantly  for 
several  days,  weeks,  or  months.  These  erup- 
tions are  generally  independent  of  those  which 
take  place  from  the  crater  upon  the  sammit  of 
Manna  Loa,  10,000  ft.  higher  than  Kilauea, 
though  the  two  craters  are  but  16  m.  distant 
from  each  other.  The  lavas  are  very  fluid, 
and  contain  much  iron  and  angite.  The  great- 
est recorded  eruption  of  Kilauea  took  place  in 
June,  1840.  The  lava  forced  its  way  for  37  m. 
mostly  underground,  marking  its  course  by 
rending  the  rocks  above  it,  and  sometimes 
splitting  the  trunks  of  large  trees  so  as  to  leave 
them  standing  astride  of  the  crevices.  The 
lava  stream  showed  itself  occasionally  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  in  the  pits  of  old 
craters ;  and  finally  it  broke  from  toe  ground 
in  a  resistless  flood,  at  the  distance  of  12  m. 
from  the  coast,  and  rolled  shoreward,  sweeping" 
forests,  hamlets,  and  plantations  before  it,  un- 
til, leaping  a  precipice  of  40  or  50  ft.,  it  plunged 
with  loud  detonations  into  the  sea,  lis  entire 
course  was  40  m.  in  length ;  its  depth,  owing 
to  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  country  over 
which  it  flowed,  varied  from  12  to  200  ft.,  and 
its  widUi  from  500  ft.  to  3  m.  The  flow  con- 
tinued for  three  weeks,  and  for  a  fortnight  the 
light  of  it  was  so  brilliant  that  at  Hilo,  40  m. 
distant,  fine  print  could  be  read  at  midni^t. 
The  coast  was  extended  into  the  sea  a  quarter 
of  a  mile ;  hills  of  scoria  and  sand  were  form- 
ed, one  300  ft.  high ;  the  sea  was  heated  for  20 
m.  along  the  coast,  and  multitudes  of  flshes 
were  killed.  This  eruption  poured  out  15,400,- 
OOOjOOOcubic  feet  of  lava,  which  is  probably 
about  the  average  amount  of  the  eruptions  of 
Kilauea.  Eruptions  occurred  in  1789,  1823, 
1832, 1840,  and!^1866.  The  crater  is  not  diflicult 
of  access,  and  is  generally  visited  from  Hilo. 

KILBOURNE,  James,  an  American  pioneer, 
bom  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Oct.  19,  1770, 
died  in  Worthington,  0.,  April  9,  1850.    He 
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was  saeoeasivdy  employed  as  an  apprcntiee, 
clerk,  roerchant,  ana  manufacturer.  Having 
aeoured  a  competence,  ho  tecamo  a  priest  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  declined  sev- 
eral advant^eous  calls  to  vacant  parishes,  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  western  emigra- 
tion, in  law.-' a  oi^anized  the  Scioto  company, 
under  whose  auspices  a  colonj  of  about  100 
persons,  under  his  lead,  was  in  1803  established 
in  what  is  now  tke  township  of  Worthington 
in  Ohio.  He  retired  from  the  ministry  in 
1804,  and  was  appointed  a  civil  magiatrate,  an 
officer  of  militia  on  the  N.  W.  frontier,  and 
surveyor  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public  lands. 
.  In  1812  he  was  one  of  the  eoramissioners  to 
settle  the  boundary  between  the  public  lands 
and  the  great  Vir^nia  roaeryatiou,  and  also 
commissioned  ae  a  colonel  in  the  frontier  regi- 
ment ;  and  in  1813  he  entered  congress,  of 
which  he  remained  a  member  till  1817.  He 
was  for  35  years  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Worthington  college. 

KILDASE,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
proviuceof  Leinster,  bordering onMeath,  Dub- 
lin, Wicklow,  Carlow,  Queen's,  and  Kiug's  coun- 
ties; area,  654  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T1,  84,198. 
The  snrfaiio  is  flat  or  undulating,  and,  witb  the 
exception  of  the  bogs,  has  a  fertile  clayey  soil. 
Farms  are  less  subdivided  is  this  county  than 
in  most  others.  Kildare  has  a  considerable  ex- 
port of  grain  and  flour  by  means  of  the  river 
Barrow  and  the  Royal  and  Grand  canals  and 
their  branches.  The  rivers  Liffey  and  Boyne 
also  traverse  a  portion  of  the  county,  and  two 
railways  intersect  it.  Cotton  and  woollen  fab- 
rics and  paper  are  manufactured  to  a  limited 
extent.  Near  the  centre  of  the  county  is  a 
plain  of  4,8B8  acres,  the  property  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  called  the  Ourragh  of  Kildare, 
used  for  military  camps  of  exercise,  and  having 
on  it  one  of  the  best  race  courses  in  the  king- 
dom. The  principal  towns  are  Naas,  the  capi- 
tal, Athy,  and  Ejldare. 

EILDEER,  an  American  plover,  so  called  from 
its  notes,  which  resemble  the  sounds  "kildee, 
Idldee,  dee,  dee,  dee:"  it  is  the  eharadriu»  i>o- 


cifenm  (Lmn.)  oi  the  genus  <Bgiahtis  (Boie). 
.The  kildeer  is  about  10  in.  long,  with  an  extent 
of  wings  of  30,  the  bill  1  in.,  and  the  weight  6  oz. 
The  head  is  small,  the  neck  short,  body  rather 
slender,  wings  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  long 
tail,  feet  long  and  slender,  hind  tibia  hare  con- 
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siderably  above  the  joint,  and  toe  wanting. 
The  bill  is  black,  the  edges  of  the  lids  bright 
red,  the  iris  dark  brown,  and  the  feet  grayish 
blue;  the  head  above  and  upper  parts  of  the 
body  light  brown,  with  a  greenish  tinge ;  rump 
and  upper  tail  coverts  rufous ;  lower  parts 
white;  ring  on  neck  and  wide  band  on  breast 
black ;  quills  brownish  black,  with  about  half 
their  inner  webs  white;  white  spots  on  the 
shorter  primaries,  and  the  secondaries  edged 
with  the  same ;  the  four  middle  tail  feathers 
white  tipped,  with  a  wide  subterminal  black 
band,  and  the  lateral  ones  widely  tipped  with 
white ;  the  whole  upper  plumage  is  sometimes 
edged  with  rufous.  The  bird  is  common 
throughout  North  America,  most  abundant  in- 
land, going  to  the  south  in  winter,  and  to  the 
islands  of  the  Atiantic  and  Pacific  It  is  very 
wary,  the  small  flocks  when  feeding  posting  a 
sentinel  to  warn  them  of  danger ;  when  alarm- 
ed it  is  very  noisy,  uttering  rapidly  the  notes 
which  have  given  it  its  name.  Its  chief  resorts 
are  newly  ploughed  fields,  the  banks  of  clear 
rivers,  and  elevated  worn-out  grounds,  where 
it  feeds  on  worms,  grasshoppers,  beeflcs,  small 
crustaceans,  and  snails ;  toward  winter  it  ap- 
proaches the  seashore,  and  at  the  south  is  fond 
of  the  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice  fields,  and  of 
marshes,  mud  flats,  and  oyster  bedis.  The 
ffight  is  strong  and  rapid,  whether  at  high  or 
low  elevations,  and  the  speed  in  running  is 
such  as  to  have  become  proverbial ;  the  large 
eyes  indicate  its  habit  of  feeding  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  It  breeds  in  the  southern 
states  about  the  be^nning  of  April,  and  a 
month  later  in  the  middle  states ;  the  nest  is 
either  a  hollow  in  the  earth  or  is  made  of 
grass  on  the  ground;  the  eggs,  usually  four, 
are  1^  by  IJ  in.,  cream-colored  with  irregular 
purplish  brown  and  black  blotches;  the  pa- 
rents adopt  various  devices  to  divert  attention 
from  their  nest.  The  flesh,  unless  of  the  young 
in  early  autumn,  is  indifferent,  though  it  is 
eaten  at  aU  seasons  of  the  year. 

KILUUKJiBO  (properly  JCilima  Xjaro,  snow 
mountain),  the  highest  known  mountain  in 
Africa,  sitiiated  in  the  Jagga  country,  on  the 
border  of  Zangnebar,  about  J80  m.  from  the 
coast,  in  lat.  8"  40'  S.,  Ion.  36°  E.  It  is  crowned 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  its  summit  is  30,066 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  disc^jv- 
ered  in  1848  by  Eebmann. 

ULKENNT.  I.  An  inland  county  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  province  of  Leinster,  bordering 
on  Queen's,  Carlow,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and 
Tipperary  counties;  area,  VS6  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
18t1,  109,803.  The  surface  is  generally  level, 
but  diversified  with  some  Mils,  which  rise  to 
the  altitude  of  1,000  ft.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  river  Nore,  and  bounded  respec- 
tively E.  and  8.  by  the  rivers  Barrow  and  Suir. 
The  soil  is  mostiy  a  light  fertile  loam.  Anthra- 
cite coal  of  inferior  quality  abounds.  Fine 
black  marble  is  quarried  near  the  town  of  Kil- 
kenny. Various  stone  piles  of  the  pagan  era, 
cromlechs,  and  cairns  are  found  in  this  county. 
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chiefly  on  the  summits  c£  hilla  It  11  divided 
into  ten  baronies  ir  1  cit>  capita!  of  the 
county  and  a  coiuty  in  itself  situated  on  thi 


river  Nore,  63  in.  8.  W.  of  DuWin,  and  30  m. 
N.  by  W.  of  Waterford ;  pop.  in  1871,  15,609. 
It  IB  well  built,  paved,  hghted,  and  supplied 
with  water.     The  principal  buildings  are  the 
oathedi  il  of  8t  Oanice  or  Kenny,  erected  in 
the  ISth  century   and  having  a  round  tower 
100  ft  high  adjoining  its  8  transept    a  Eo 
man  Cathoho  cathedral,  two  Eptacopal  parish 
churches,  SIS  Catholic  chapels,  t»  o  mona^nes 
a  convent,  severjJ  Presbjtenan  and  Methodist 
places  of  worship,  the  imus  of  a  Franciscan 
monastery,  prisona    work 
house,  barracks,  and  a,  oas 
tie  built  by  Strungbow     Its 
educational  mititutions  in  _  _ 

elude  the  Kilienuy  college  ~  "  ~ 

or  grammar  school,  ■where  ____^    -  _ 

bwift,  Congreve,  Farquhar,  -^^=^-j°V"_- 

Biahop  Berkeley,  and  other 
distinguished  persons  stud 
led  and  St  Kyran's  Roman 
Catholic  seminary  for  the 
education  of  youUr.  men 
destined  for  the  priesthood 
EILLIRNEI,  a  market 
town  and  panah  of  Ireland, 
eountj  Kerry,  44  m  N  N 
W  of  Cork  pop  of  the 
town  (which  lies  partly  in 
the  parish  of  Aghadoe)  in 
1871,  5,187.  It  is  an  unat- 
tractive place,  containing 
several  hotels,  a  nunnery,  a 
dispensary,  a  fever  hospital, 
an  almshonse,  and  several 
churcheB  and  '  ckapela,  in- 
cluding a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral. It  is  situated  about  1-^  m.  E.  of  a  chfdn 
of  three  lakes  famous  for  tlieir  picturesque  beau- 
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ty  and  much  reported  t)  by  tourists.  The 
upper  or  suuthemm  )st  like  is  2|^  in.  long  and 
f  m  wide  It  contains  12  islets,  and  is  con- 
ntcted  by  a  circuitous  stream  with  the  middle, 
Muckross  or  Tore  lake  IJ  m.  loi^.  The  lat- 
ter communioatcs  by  three  passages  with  the 
ion  er  lake  called  also  Longh  Leane,  which  is 
4  m  long  ind  2  m  hrjad,  and  contains  30 
i"!  md^  On  the  peninsula  between  the  middle 
snl  lower  lakes  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
[■  qa  castle  a  fortress  of  the  15th  century,  and 
t  t,  remains  of  Muokroaa  abbey.  On  the  W.,  S., 
id  8  E  shores  nse  high  mountains,  separa- 
ted by  wild  rivmes  through  which  flow  several 
beautiful  springs.  0  buBivan's  cascade,  near  ■ 
the  V  shore  of  Lough  Leane,  coiaists  of  three 
diatmct  falls  between  high  overhanging  rocks. 
KILLIGOEW.  LSirWmiRm,  an  English  poet, 
bom  at  Hanworth,  Middlesex,  in  1605,  died  in 
London  in  1693.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  and  became  governor  of 
Pendennis  castle  in  Cornwall,  and  afterward 
gentleman  usher  to  Charles  I.  When  the  civil 
war  broke  out  he  was  made  a  captain  in  the 
royal  horse  guards,  and  at  tlie  restoration 
gentleman  usher  to  Charles  11.,  and  subse- 
quently first  vice  chamberlain,  which  office  he 
held  for  22  years.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster abbey.  lie  wrote  "  Tlie  Siege  of 
Urban,"  "  Sehndra,"  "  Ormaades,  or  Love  and 
Friendship,"  and  "  Pandora,"  dramas  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  1666,  and  much  prsused 
by  Waller  In  his  old  age  he  wrote  '  Artless 
Midnight  Thoughts  "  &c  and  '  Midmght  and 
Daily  Thoughts  '  II  TbomM,  an  En|,lish 
dramatist  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Hanworth  in  IfiU,  died  m  London  ra  1682 
ifter  visiting  Fiance   Spain  and  Itai\,  ho  be 


of  honor  to  Charles  J.,  and  at  the 
restoration  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles 
II.,  whose  esUe  and  privations  he  had  shared. 
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and  over  whom,  ty  his  coarse  liceatiouB  wit, 
he  had  acquired  great  influence.  He  was  the 
author  of  11  plays,  a  complete  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1884,  1I1>  Eettj,  an  Enghsi  di- 
vine, brother  of  tie  preceding,  bom  at  Han- 
worth  in  1613;  the  dat«  of  his  death  13  nn- 
certain.  He  was  educated  at  ChriBtchurch, 
Oxford.  When  only  17  years  old  he  wrote  a 
tragedy  oaJled  "The  Conspiracy"  (reprinted 
in  1653  under  the  title  of  "Pallantus  and  Eu- 
dora ").  After  the  restoration  he  became 
almoner  and  chaplain  to  the  duko  of  York. 
IV.  iime,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
London  in  1660,  died  in  June,  1685.  She  was 
noted  for  her  virtues,  beauty,  and  accomplish- 
ments, but  is  still  better  known  by  the  odo 
which  Dryden  wrote  to  her  memory.  She 
was  "  escellent  in  the  sister  arts  of  poeay  and 
painting,"  and  painted  a  portrait  of  the 
dnke  of  York  (aftej'ward  James  11.)  and  his 
duchess,  to  whom  she  was  a  maid  of  honor. 
A  volume  of  her  poems  was  published  in  1686. 

KILHlBlfOCK,  a  parliamentary  and  munici- 
pal borough  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  12  m.  N. 
N.  E.  of  Ayr,  20  m.  S.  W.  of  Glasgow,  and  8  m. 
from  the  seaport  of  Troon,  with  all  of  which 
it  is  connected  by  rtulway;  pop.  in  1871, 
23,952.  The  town  possesses  some  handsome 
pnblic  bnildings,  18  churches,  an  academy, 
several  pnblic  libraries,  a  picture  gailery,  a  me- 
chanjca'^  institute,  &o.  It  is  famed  for  ^e  man- 
nfaotare  of  woollen  shawls,  carpets,  worsted 
goods,  gauzes,  muslins,  hosiery,  and  shoes. 

KILOCBAMHE.    Sec  Gbamue. 

KILVA,  or  Qilioa,  a  town  of  E.  Africa,  on  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Zangnebar,  in  lat.  8° 
57'  S;,  Ion.  39°  37'  E. ;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is 
tributary  to  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  has 
.  much  declined  in  importance  and  population 
since  its  devastation  by  the  Portuguese  early  in 
the  16th  century.  It  is  now  chidly  known  as 
one  of  the  principal  ports  for  the  exportation 
of  slaves;  nearly  100,000  were  sent  in  the  five 
years  1862-'7  to  Zanzibar  and  other  places,  and 
about  15,000  were  exported  in  the  year  end- 
ing August,  1369.  These  statistics  were  sub- 
mitted at  a  pubhc  meeting  held  in  London, 
June  6, 1874,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  in  accordance  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  ne- 
gotiations in  1878  with  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar. 
The  name  Eilwa  is  also  applied  to  the  islacd 
and  to  other  adjacent  localities,  and  the  sur- 
rounding re^on  is  watered  by  many  important 
rivers  and  noted  for  its  imhealtby  character. 

KDIBILL,  Uebard  Birlelgb,  an  American  au- 
thor, bom  at  Plainfield,  K.  H.,  Oct.  11, 1816. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1884, 
studied  law,  and  after  visiting  Europe,  and 
spending  some  time  at  the  continental  univer- 
sities, he  entered  npon  the  praotioe  of  law,  lirst 
at  Waterford,  N".  Y.,  and  then  in  New  York 
city.  His  works,  besides  lectures,  pamphlets, 
and  contributions  to  periodicals,  are;  "St. 
Leger,  or  ihe  Threads  of  Life "  (Hew  York 
and  London,  1849) ;  "  Letters  from  England;" 
"Letters    from    Cuba"  (New  York,   1850); 
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"  Cuba  and  the  Cubans  "  (1850) ;  "  Romance  of 
Student  Life  abroad  "  (1853) ;  "  Cnder-currents 
of  Wall  Street"  (1863);  "Was  He  Success- 
ful!"  (1863);  "In  the  Tropics  "(1863);  "The 
Prince  of  Vashna"  (1865);  "Henry  Powers, 
Banker  "  (1868) ;  and  "  To-day  "  (1869). 

KUUBLE,  a  W.  county  of  Texas,  drained  by 
the  head  wat«rs  of  Llano  river ;  area,  about 
1,400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  73.  It  has  a 
rugged  surface,  with  an  alternation  of  narrow 
valleys  and  rocky  highlands,  and  abounds  in 
limestone  and  otlior  buildh^  materials.  The 
soil  is  of  good  quality,  but  better  adapted  to 
grazing  than  tillage.  Good  timber  is  abundant. 

KinHI,  or  Klnelil,  DaTid,  a  Hebrew  scholar 
of  southern  France,  bom  probably  at  Nar- 
bonne,  flourished  in  that  city  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  13th  century.  He  was  the  son  of 
Rabbi  Joseph  Kimhi,  a  distinguished  Biblical 
commentator,  and  the  younger  brother  of  Mo- 
ses Kimhi,  an  eminent  grammarian.  Both  of 
them  were  eclipsed  by  David,  whose  exegetical 
and  linguistic  writings  are  to  this  day  con- 
sidered standard  works  by  Hebrew  students. 
They  include  a  Hebrew  grammar  (^Sepher  mikh- 
fcf,  Constantinople,  1533 ;  Venice,  1545,  &c.), 
a  Hebrew  dictionary  {Sepher  hashshorathkn, 
Naples,  1491 ;  Venice,  1529,  Ac.),  a  defence 
of  Maimonidea,  and  commentaries  on  the  pro- 
phets, the  Psalms,  and  some  other  portions  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  have  appeared  in  various 
Bible  editions. 

KISCIBULNGSIIIKE,  or  The  Heanis,  a  mari- 
time county  of  Scotland,  bordering  on  Aber- 
deenshire, Forfarshire,  and  the  North  sea; 
area,  394  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871,  34,651.  Geo- 
graphically the  county  is  divided  into  the 
Grampians  or  hill  district,  Deeside,  the  valley 
or  "howe  "  of  the  Meams,  and  the  coast  side. 
Mount  Battock,  the  highest  point  of  the  Gram- 
pians in  Kincardineshire,  is  3,500  ft.  high. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dee,  North  Eat, 
Bervie,  and  Dye,  The  county  is  mainly  agri- 
cultural. There  are  manufactures  of  linen  and 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  woollen  tartan  wares  of 
beautiful  workmanship.  On  the  coast  there 
are  about  a  dozen  flshing  villages.  Capital, 
Stonehaven. 

KDmERGlETEN.    See  Infant  Schools. 

KlNiSIPiTHI.    See  Ling,  Petbe  Henrik. 

KUVfi  (Ger.  KSnig ;  A.  S.  cyng  or  cynig),  a 
title  of  dignity  designating  the  supreme  ruler 
of  a  nation  or  country.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  far  from  being  settled,  some  deriving 
it  from  the  old  Gothic  hini,  family  or  (noble) 
race;  others  from  roots  like  fojow,  can,  hen, 
denoting  abiUty ;  while  others  compare  it  witli 
Jchan  and  other  eastern  terms  of  similar  mean- 
ing. The  Romance  languages  all  use  words 
little  altered  from  the  Latin  rftr  (ruler),  which 
was  the  title  of  the  first  seven  sovereigns  of 
Rome,  while  those  who  followed  the  fall  of 
the  republic  assumed  that  of  imperator  (com- 
mander), now  altered  into  our  emperor.  The 
difference  between  king  and  emperor,  and  be- 
tween kingdom  and  empire,  is  not  always  one 
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of  power  or  extent,  but  is  sometimes  the  result 
of  nistorical  developments.  Thus  Louis  XIV. 
and  Louis  Philippe  were  satisfied  with  the  title 
of  king,  while  the  sorereign  successor  to  the 
unaltered  doraiojons  of  the  latter.  Napoleon 
IIL,  assumed  that  worn  by  the  conqueror  from 
whom  he  derived  his  historical  claims  to  pow- 
er, Soulonque  of  Hayti,  who  like  both  Na- 
poleons paved  his  way  to  the  throne  by  a  eoup 
^etat,  also  chose  the  title  of  emperor.  In  En- 
rope  there  were  13  kingdoms  in  1874:  Great 
Britiun  and  Ireland,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, Belgium,  Portugal,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Greece,  Prnasia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  andWlirtem- 
berg;  the  last  fonr,  however,  being  included  in 
the  German  empire.  Besides  these  there  are 
other  kingdoms  in  Europe  which,  having  in 
Various  degrees  lost  their  independence,  have 
maintaned  their  title,  adding  it  to  those  of  the 
other  possessions  of  their  rulers.  Thus  the 
emperor  of  Russia  is  king  of  Poland,  and  the 
emperor  of  Austria  king  of  Bohemia,  while 
Hungary  forms  as  a  kingdom  a  constituent  half 
of  the  latter  empire.  There  are  also  some  titles 
preserved  by  houses  who  have  lost  the  posses- 
ions to  which  they  were  attached.  The  em- 
Eeror  of  Austria  styles  himself  king  of  Jerusa- 
^m,  and  the  king  of  Sweden  also  king  of  the 
Vandals.  The  roya!  dignity  in  Europe  is  now 
everywhere  hereditary.  Eormerly  there  wore 
elective  kings  of  Poland,  Hungary,  and  other 
countries;  those  of  Poland  were  little  more 
than  presidents  for  bfe  of  a  repubhc.  The 
successor  elect  of  the  German  emperors  was 
called  king  of  Rome ;  the  same  title  was  be- 
stowed by  Napoleon  I.  on  his  son.  The  period 
of  Napoleon  was  productive  of  new  kingdoms, 
of  which  some,  as  Westphalia  and  Etruria,  were 
short-lived. 

KING,  a  N.  V.  county  of  Washington  terri- 
tory^ounded  E,  by  the  Cascade  mountains, 
and  W.  by  Admiralty  inlet ;  area,  1,800  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  2,130.  It  has  numerous  harbors. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  White,  Snoqualmie, 
Dwamish,  and  Green,  which  are  bordered  by 
good  agricultural  land.  Lake  Washington  ia  a 
large  body  of  fresh  water,  bordered  by  lands 
rich  in  coal,  which  is  mined.  The  W.  part  is 
interspersed  with  prairies,  forests,  and  lakes. 
The  Snoqualmie  pass,  8,700  ft.  high,  crosses 
the  Cascade  range  in  this  county,  t'he  falls 
of  Snoqualmie  attract  many  tourists.  "' 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  8,873  t 
els  of  wheat,  14,135  of  oala,  3,817  of  barley, 
43,981  of  potatoes,  34,756  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
1,884  tons  of  hay.  There  were  305  horses,  838 
milch  cows,  947  other  cattle,  and  891  swine;  1 
brewery,  1  planing  mill,  I  flour  mil],  and  3 
saw  mills.    Capital,  Seattle. 

S1S6,  John  Graokshaiilig,  an  American  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Kilwinning,  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
Oct.  11,  1806.  He  was  educated  as  a  practical 
machinist,  emigrated  to  tie  United  States  ii 
1839,  and  was  employed  for  several  years  ii 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville  as  superintendent  of 
n  factory.    In  1834,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hiram 


Powers,  he  made  a  model  in  clay  of  the  head 
of  his  wife,  and  the  success  with  which  the 
work  was  accomplished  encouraged  him  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  a  sculptor.  From  1837 
to  1840  he  resided  in  New  Orleans,  and  mod- 
elled a  number  of  hnsts  of  public  men  and 
made  cameo  likenesses.  Subsequently  he  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he  now  lives.  He 
has  executed  several  busts  of  Daniel  Webster, 
those  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Dr.  Samuel 
Woodward,  Professor  Agassiz,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  and  other  men  prominent  in  public  ■ 

ir  literature.  Since  1860  he  has  executed 
for  the  city  of  Boston  a  bust  of  Chief  Justice 
Shaw ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  busts 
of  private  individuals,  he  has  mainly  been  en- 
gaged on  cameos  of  Webster,  Franklin,  Grier- 
son,  Audnbon,  Com.  Morris,  3.  Q,  Adams, 
Horace  Greeley,  Sumner,  Lincoln,  Washing- 
ton, and  others,  and  is  now  (June,  1874)  exe- 
cuting a  cameo  of  Agassiz. 

KUifi,  Pet«r,  lord,  an  English  chancellor, 
bom  ia  Eieter  in  1669,  died  at  Ockham,  Sur- 
rey, July  Sa,  1734.  His  mother  was  a  sister 
of  the  philosopher  Locke.  He  studied  at  Ley- 
den,  was  callM  to  the  bar,  was  elected  to  par- 
liament in  1699  for  Beer-Alston,  Devonshire, 
was  appointed  in  1709  one  of  the  managers  to 
conduct  the  impeachment  of  Sacheverell,  and  a 
few  years  later  acted  as  counsel  in  defclco  of 
Whiston."  Soon  after  the  accession  of  George 
I.  he  was  made  chief  Justice  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  a  privy  councillor ;  and  in  June,  1725, 
on  the  removal  of  the  eari  of  Macclesfield,  he 
became  lord  chancellor,  with  the  title  of  Baron 
King  of  Ockham.  He  held  oiHce  tiU  Novem- 
ber, 1733,  when  01  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign. More  of  bis  decrees  are  said  to  have  been 
set  aside  than  of  any  former  chancellor.  He 
wrote  ''Inquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Disci- 
pline, Unity,  and  Worship  of  the  Primitive 
Ohnrch"  (Xondon,  1691),  and  "Critical  His- 
tory of  the  Apostles'  Creed"  (1703). 

KQKi,  PhlUp  Parker,  a  British  admiral,  bom 
on  Norfolk  island,  Dec.  13,  1793,  died  at  Gran- 
tham, near  Sydney,  Australia,  in  February, 
1855.  He  was  the  son  of  a  naval  officer,  and 
entered  the  navy  in  1807.  In  1817  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  conduct  of  an  expedition  to 
Australia,  returning  to  Europe  in  1838,  when 
he  published  the  results  of  his  survey  of  the 
inter-tropica!  and  western  coasts ;  the  atlas  to 
this  work  was  issued  by  the  hydrographical 
office  at  the  admiralty.  In  1835  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  survey  the  S.  coast  of  America,  from 
the  entrance  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  round  to 
Chiloe,  and  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  pubhshed 
in  1833  "Sailing  Directions  to  the  Coasts  of 
Eastern  and  Western  Patagonia,  including  the 
Straits  of  Magelhaen  and  the  Sea  Coast  of 
Terra  del  Fuego."  Afterward  he  returned  to 
Australia,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  1851.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  was 
appointed  rear  admiral  of  the  bltie,  being  the 
lirst  instance  of  a  native  of  Australasia  rising 
to  so  high  a  rank  in  the  navy. 
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KINO,  Rafas,  as  American  statesman,  born 
in  Scarborough,  Me.,  in  1755,  died  in  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  April  39, 1837.  His  father,  Richard  King, 
&  8uoc«ssfal  merohant,  gave  him  the  h«st  educa- 
tion then  attainalile.  lie  was  admitted  to  Har- 
vard coll^  in  1773,  graduated  in  1777,  and 
went  to  Newburyport  to  study  law  under  the 
direction  of  Tlieophilus  Parsons.  In  1778  he 
served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Glover  in  the 
brief  and  fruitless  campaign  in  Rhode  Island. 
He  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1780,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  a  successful  practice  in 
Nowburyport.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and 
in  1782  wHB  chosen  a  member  o£  the  general 
court  or  legislature.  In  that  body,  to  which  he 
was  repeatedly  reelected,  he  took  a  leading 
part,  and  successfully  advocated,  against  apow- 
erful  opposition,  the  granting  of  a  5  per  cent, 
impost  to  the  congress,  as  indispensable  to  the 
common  safety  and  the  efficiency  of  the  con- 
federation. Id  1784  he  was  chosen  by  the 
legislature  a  delegate  to  the  continental  con- 
gress, then  sitting  at  Trenton.  He  took  his  seat 
in  December,  and  in  March,  1785,  moved  arcso- 
Intion :  "  That  there  be  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  any  of  the  states  described 
in  the  resolution  of  congreas  of  April,  1784, 
otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  personally  guilty ;  and 
that  this  regulation  shall  be  made  an  article  of 
compact  and  remain  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  constitution  between  the  original  states 
and  each  of  the  states  named  in  aaid  resolves." 
This  resolution  was,  by  the  vote  of  seven  states 

SWow  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island, 
Jonnecticnt,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland)  against  four  (Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  GeorMa),  referred 
to  a  committeo  of  the  whole,  where  for  the 
timeiteiept.  The  ordinance  offered  by  Thomas 
JeSersou  in  the  previous  year  (April,  1784) 
proposed  the  prospect!  voprohibition  of  slavery 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States  after  the 
year  1800 ;  Mr.  King's  proposition  was  for  its 
immediate,  absolute,  and  irrevocable  prohibi- 
tion. When,  two  years  afterward,  the  famous 
ordinance  of  freedom  and  government  for  the 
N.  W.  territory  was  reported  by  Nathan  Dane 
of  Massachusetts  (July  11,  1787),  Mr.  King, 
who  was  a  member  of  that  congress  (then  sit- 
ting in  New  Yorli),  had  gone  to  Phikdelphia 
to  take  the  seat  to  which  He  had  been  elected 
by  Massachusetts  as  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion for  framii^  a  oonslitutaon  for  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  but  bis  colleague  embodied  in  the 
draft  of  Ms  ordinance  tie  provision,  almost 
word  for  word,  which  Mr.  King  had  laid  be- 
fore congress  in  March,  1T85.  While  occupied 
with  his  duties  as  a  member  of  congress,  he 
was  designated  by  his  state  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  determine  the  boundary  between 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  whs  em- 
powered with  his  colle^ue  to  convey  to  the 
United  States  the  large"tract  of  lands  beyond 
the  Alleghanies  belonging  to  his  state.  On 
Aug.  14,  1786,  Rufus  King  and  James  Monroe 


were  appointed  a  committee  on  behalf  of  the 
congress  to  wait  upon  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  explain  to  them  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  finances  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  urge  the  prompt  repeal  by  that  state  of  the 
embarrassing  condition  upon  which  it  had  voted 
its  contingent  of  .the  B  per  cent,  impost  levied 
by  the  congress  on  all  the  states.  The  speech 
of  Mr.  King  on  this  occasion,  though  no  notes 
of  it  remain,  is  commemorated  as  most  effec- 
tive and  brilliant.  On  May  25, 17S7,  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  federal  convention.  The  jour- 
nals of  the  convention  and  the  fragments  of 
its  debates  which  have  come  down  to  us  attest 
the  active  partidpation  of  Mr,  King  in  the  im- 
portant business  before  them ;  and,  although 
one  of  the  youi^st  members  of  that  body,  he 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  committee  of  five 
to  which  it  was  finally  referred  to  "revise  the 
style  of,  and  arrange  the  articles"  agreed  on 
for  the  new  constitution.  Having  signed  the 
constitution  as  finally  adopted,  Mr.  King  went 
back  to  Massachusetts,  and  was  immediately 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  state  convention  which 
was  to  pass  upon  its  acceptance  or  rejection. 
Fierce  oppoation  was  made  in  that  convention 
to  this  instrument,  Mr.  King  successfully  lead- 
ing the  array  in  defence.  In  1788  he  took  up 
his  permanent  residence  in  New  York,  where 
in  1786  he  had  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Alsop;  andin  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
a  representative  of  that  city  in  the  assembly 
of  the  state.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  yeai" 
he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  the  first  sena- 
tor from  the  state  of  New  York  under  the  new 
constitution,  having  for  his  coUeagne  Gen. 
Schuyler.  In  tliis  body  he  took  rank  among 
the  leaders  of  the  federal  party.  In  the  bitter 
conflict  aroused  by  Jay's  treaty  he  was  con- 
spicuons  in  its  defence,  both  in  the  senate  and 
aa  the  joint  author  with  Alexander  Hamilton 
of  a  series  of  newsp^er  essays,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Camillns.  In  1795  he  was  reelected 
to  the  seoate,  and  while  serving  his  second 
term  was  nominated  by  Washington  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Great  Brittun,  having  pre- 
viously declined  the  office  of  secretary  of  state, 
made  vacant  by  the  i-esignatjon  of  Edmund 
Randolph.  He  embarked  with  his  family  at 
New  York  in  July,  1796,  and  for  eightyears 
ably  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  office.  No  for- 
eign minister  was  probably  more  sagacious  in 
ascertaining  or  divining  the  views  and  policy 
of  nations,  or  more  careful  in  keeping  bis  own 
government  well  informed  on  all  the  public 
questions  of  the  day.  His  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence is  a  model  both  in  style  and  in  topics. 
The  federal  party  having  lost  its  aseendaney  in 
the  public  councils,  Mr.  King,  shortly  after  Mr. 
Jefferson's  accession,  asked  to  be  recalled.  He 
was  however  urged  by  the  president  to  remain, 
as  he  liad  in  hand  important  negotiations.  The 
recurrence  of  war  in  Europe,  consequent  upon 
the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  leaving 
little  hope  of  success  on  the  point  to  which  his 
efforts  had  been  chiefly  directed,  that  of  so- 
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curing  our  seamea  against  impreasment,  lie  re- 
newed, his  reqaeat  to  be  relieved ;  and  accord- 
ingly a  snccessor  was  appointed,  and  Mr.  King 
returned  to  his  conntry  in  ISOi,  and  withdrew 
to  a  farm  at  Jamaica,  L.' I.  In  1813,  daring  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  he  took  hia  seat  for 
the  third  time  as  United  States  senator..  Yield- 
ing no  blind  support  to  the  administration,  and 
offering  to  it  no  partisan  opposition,  he  yet 
was  ever  ready  to  strengthen  its  hands  against 
the  commoii  enemy.  When  the  capitol  at 
Washington  was  burned  by  the  British  forces, 
he  resisted  the  proposal  to  remove  the  seat  of 
government  to  the  interior,  and  rallied  the.  na- 
tion to  defend  the  oonntry  and  avenge  the  out- 
rage. His  speech  on  this  occasion  in  the  senate 
was  one  of  those  that  marked  him  as  a  great 
orator.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  applied 
himself  to  maturing  the  policy  which  should 
efface  its  evils  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  build 
up  permanent  prosperity.  To  a  bill,  however, 
for  a  United  States  bank  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000,000,  he  made  earnest  opposition.  Ho 
reasted  the  clwm  of  Great  Britain  to  exclude 
us  from  the  commerce  of  Ihe  West  India 
islands ;  and  to  his  intelligent  exposition  of 
the  laws  of  navigation  and  of  the  mercantile 
interests  and  rights  of  the  United  States  we 
are  indebted  for  the  law  of  1818.  Jle  likewise 
early  discerned  ttie  danger  of  the  sales  on  credit 
of  the  public  lands,  and  by  his  bill  substituting 
cash  payments  and  a  flsed  but  reduced  price 
for  these  lands,  and  stipulating  a  remission  of 
interest  and  of  a  portion  of  the  principal  of 
the  debt  then  due  therefor,  he  averted  a  great 
political  peril,  and  gave  oiiier  and  security  to 
the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  those  lands.  In 
1819  he  was  roSlectod  to  the  senate,  as  in  the 
previous  instance  by  a  legislature  of  adverse 
polities  to  his  own.  ,  In  1816  he  had  been, 
without  his  knowledge,  named  as  the  candi- 
date of  the  federal  party  f<)r  governor  of  New 
York.  He  reluctantly  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion, but  was  not  elected.  Shortly  afterward 
the  so-called  Missouri  question  began  to  agitate 
the  nation,  Mr,  King  was  pledged  against 
the  extension  of  slavery ;  and  when  therefore 
Missouri  presented  herself  for  admission  as  a 
state  with  a  constitution  authorizmg  the  hold- 
ing of  slaves,  he  was  inexorably  opposed  to 
it.  The  state  of  Uew  York,  by  an  almost 
unanimons  vote  of  its  legislature,  instructed 
him  to  resist  the  admission  of  Missouri  as 
a  slave  state;  and  the  argument  made  by 
Mr.  King  in  tlie  senate,  though  but  partially 
reported,  has  been  the  repertory  for  almost  all 
subsequent  arguments  against  the  extension  of 
slavery.  He  wso  opposed  the  compromise  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Clay,  which  partially  yielded 
the  principle,  mA  voted  to  the  last  gainst  it. 
His  fourth  term  in  the  senate  expired  in  March, 
1825,  when  he  took  leave  of  that  body,  and  as 
he  hoped  of  public  life,  in  which  for  40  yeai's 
ho  had  been  engaged.  One  of  his  latest  acts 
was  to  present  a  resolution,  Feb.  16,  1825: 
"That  as  soon  as  the  portion  of  the  existing 


funded  debt  of  the  United  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  the  public  land  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged  shall  have  been  paid  ofE,  then 
and  thenceforth  the  whole  of  the  public  laud 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  net  proceeds  of 
all  future  sales  thereof,  shall  constitute  and 
form  a  fund  which  is  hereby  appropriated,  and 
the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  pledged  tiat- 
the  said  fund  shall  be  inviolably  applied,  to 
aid  the  emancipation  of  such  slaves  within 
any  of  the  United  States,  and  to  aid  the 
removal  of  such  slaves  and  the  removal  of 
such  free  persons  of  color  in  any  of  the  said 
states,  as  by  the  laws  of  the  states  respec- 
tively may  be  allowed  to  be  emancipated  or 
removed  to  any  territory  or  coimtry  without 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
The  resolution  was  read,  and,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri,  ordered  to  be  printed. 
John  Q.  Adaots,  now  become  president,  urged 
Mr.  King  to  aceept  the  embassy  to  England, 
with,  which  country  imMjusted  questions  of 
moment  were  pending,  and  which  the  president 
believed  Mr.  King  was  specially  qualified  to 
manage.  He  reluctantly  accepted  the  mission; 
but  hia  health  gave  way,  and  after  a  few  months 
spent  in  England,  where  he  was  warmly  wel- 
comed, he  resigned  and  came  home.— His  son 
John  Alsop,  bom  in  New  York,  Jan.  8,  1T88, 
was  several  times  elected  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture, was  a  member  of  congress  in  1849-'51, 
and  governor  of  the  state  in  1867-9.  He  was 
for  many  years  president  of  the  state  agricul- 
tural society,  and  died  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 
July  8,  1867.— His  second  son,  Charles,  born 
in  March,  178B,  was  for  some  time  a  merchant, 
member  of  the  legislature  in  1813,  from  1823 
to  1845  editor  of  the  "New  York  American," 
afterward  associate  editor  of  the  "  Courier  and 
Euquirel',"  and  from  1849  to  1864  president  of 
Columbia  college.  He  died  in  Erascati,  Italy, 
Sept.  37,  1867.'  He  was  the  author  of  a  "Me- 
moir of  the  Croton  Aqueduct"  (1843),  "His- 
tory of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce," 
"New  York  Fifty  Years  Ago,"  and  other  his- 
torical pamphlets. 

KING,  ThOMis  StUT,  an  Ameri 
bom  in  New  York,  Dec.  16,  1824,  died 
Francisco,  March  4,  1864.  He  was  preparing 
to  enter  Harvard  college  when  the  sudden  death 
of  his  father  left  the  family  in  a  measure  de- 
pendent upon  him,  and  from  the  age  of  13  to 
20  he  was  employed  either  as  a  clerk  or  school- 
master, devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  theo!<^- 
cal  studies.  In  September,  1845,  he  preached 
for  the  first  time  in  the  town  of  Woburn,  and 
in  1846  he  was  settled  over  his  father's  former 
parish  in  Oharlestown,  whence  he  was  called 
in  1848  to  the  Unitarian  church  in  Hollis  street, 
Boston,  with  which  he  remaned  connected 
until  the  early  part  of  1860.  In  April  of  the 
latter  year  he  sailed  for  San  Franciaoo,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Unitarian  congregation  in  that 
city.  Apart  from  his  labors  in  the  pulpit,  he 
acquired  an  extended  reputation  as  a  lecturer, 
and  for  15  years  addressed  large  audiences  every 
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winter  in  nearly  all  ths  northern  states.  When 
Oalifomia  seemed  in  danger  of  seceding,  he 
travelled  over  the  state,  speaking  enthnsiasti- 
caliy  in  favor  of  the  Union ;  and  her  loyalty 
is  largely  attributed  to  his  eloquence.  He  also 
labored  earnestly  and  effectively  in  behalf  of 
the  sanitary  commission.  He  published  "  The 
White  Hills,  their  Legends,  Landscape,  and 
Poetry"  (4to,  illustrated,  1859),  and  a  number 
of  articles  in  reviews,  pamphlets,  and  sermons. 
A  Tolnme  of  hi^  writings,  entitled  "  Patriotism 
and  other  Papers,"  was  published  in  1864,  and 
Richard  Frothingham  wrote  "A  Tribute  to 
Thomas  Starr  King  "  (Boston,  1864). 

KllSe,  WmUuD,  an  Irish  bishop,  born  in 
Antrim  in  1650,  died  in  Dublin,  May  8,  1T39. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  and  or- 
dained in  1674.  In  1688  he  became  dean  of 
St  Patrick's,  bnt  Laving  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  controversies  of  the  time,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  government,  he 
was,  after  the  revolution  and  the  landing  of 
James  H.  in  Ireland  in  1688,  imprisoned  in 
Dublin  castle.  On  the  departure  of  James  he 
was  liberated  and  restored  to  his  deanery.  In 
1691  he  was  promoted  to  th^  seeot  Derry,  and 
in  1702  became  archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  theological  and  controver- 
sial works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  bis 
treatise  Ite  Origine  Mali  (1702),  which  pro- 
voked attacks  from  several  formidable  antago- 
nists, among  whom  were  Leibnitz  and  Bayle. 

KISO,  WUIitn  Bnfis,  an  American  statesman, 
13th  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  born 
in  Sampson  co.,  N.  0.,  April  6,  1786,  died  in 
Dallas  CO  Ala  April  17  1853  He  entered 
■s  ty  of  North  Carolma  at  the  age  of 
■  '  1803  and  was  adm  tted  to 
le  was  elected  to  the  leg  s 
latnre  n  1806  and  was  reelected  n  1807  but 
at  the  meeting  of  the  le^  lature  he  was  ap 
po  uted  stSte  sol  e  tor  f  r  the  W  Im  ngton  c  r 
en  t,  which  office  he  held  for  two  years,  when 
he  res  fenod  In  1809  he  was  agim  elected  to 
the  legislature  In  1810  he  woa  elected  to  con 
gress,  and  was  tw  e  re  lected  In  congress 
he  n  ted  h  mself  w  th  Clay  Calhoun  and 
others,  who  advocated  the  war  po!  cy  of  Mr 
Mad  son  s  adn  nistratio  and  v  ted  for  the 
declar  t  on  of  war  n  June  1812  In  the 
Bprm(r  of  1816  he  res  gned  h  s  seat  to  become 
secretary  of  legal  on  to  Naples  under  Will  am 
Pinckncy,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  same 
capacity  to  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  autumn  of 
1818  he  returned  home,  and  removed  to  DaOaa 
CO.,  Ala.,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
his  deatL  In  1819  he  waa  elected  to  the  con- 
vention to  form  a  constitution  and  a  state 
government  for  Alabama,  and  was  chosen  one 
of  the  United  States  senators  from  the  new 
state,  drawing  the  short  term  of  foar  years. 
He  was  successively  reelected  in  1823,  1828, 
1834,  and  1840.  During  all  this  time  he  aeted 
imiformly  with  the  democratic  party.  In 
April,  1844,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Tyler  minister  to  France.    The  proposition  for 
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the  annexation  of  Texas  was  then  pending,  and 
Mr.  King  snccessfullj  eserted  himself  to  pre- 
vent a  ^oint  protest  of  France  and  England 
against  it.  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  November,  1846.  In  1848  he  was  again 
elected  United  States  senator  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
and  in  1849  for  a  full  term.  In  1850,  on  the 
accession  of  Vice  President  Fillmore  to  the 
presidency  after  the  death  of  Gen.  Taylor,  Mr. 
King  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
senate.  In  1852  he  was  elected  vice  president 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  Franklin 
Pierce  was  elected  president.  In  'January, 
1863,  he  went  to  Cuba  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  by  a  special  act  of  congress  the 
oatli  of  office  as  vice  president  was  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  the  American  conani  general 
at  Havana.    In  April  he  returned  home. 

KWG  AMD  QUEEN,  an  E.  county  of  Virgmia, 
bounded  S.  W.  by  Mattapony  and  York  rivers, 
and  E.  by  the  Piankatank;  area,  835  aq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  9,709,  of  whom  6,488  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  moderately  uneven. 
The  soil  is  not  very  fertile,  but  may  be  im- 
proved by  the  application  of  marl,  of  which 
the  county  contains  large  quantities. '  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  28,172  bnshels 
of  wheat,  204,906  of  In^an  com,  19,771  of 
oats,  and  30,733  lbs.  of  butter.  There. were 
770  horses,  1,600  milch  cows,  1,289  working 
oxen,  1,880  odier  cattle,  2,036  sheep,  and  6,754 
swine.    Capital,  King  and  Queen  Oonrt  House. 

KlWe  iT  ilUlS.    See  Hbralsbt. 

KHB  BIRD,  an  American  flycatcher  of  the 
genus  tyrannvt  (Guv.),  and  species  T.  Caroli- 
nmt»is  (Baird)  or  T.  inl/repidua  (Vieill.);  other 
names  given  to  t  are  tyrant  flycatcher  and  bee 
mart  n  Th  s  I  rd  is  8^  in.  long,  with  an  ex- 
tent of  w  nga  of  141 ;  the  bill  is  stout,  shorter 
than  the  head     the  wings  long  and  pointed. 


^^ 


King 


(Tyramius  Caroline 


the  outer  primaries  abruptly  attenuated  near 
the  end ;  tail  shorter  than  Uie  wings,  slightly 
rounded ;  on  the  crown  a  concealed  patch  of 
vermilion  feathers  edged  with  white  and  or- 
ange, capable  of  erection  as  a  crest.  The  coloi 
above  is  dark  bluish  ash;  beiow  white,  tinged 
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with  bluish  ast  on  the  sidea  of  the  tliroat  and 
across  tiie  breast;  tha  wings  dark  brown,  tho 
greater  coyerta  and  quills  edged  with  white; 
t<ul  broadly  margined  and  tipoed  with  white. 
It  is  found  throughout  eastern  North  America 
to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  in  Washington 
territory.  According  to  Audubon,  the  king 
bird  arrives  in  Louisiana  from  the  aoutt  about 
the  middle  of  March;  it  proceeds  gradually  to 
the  north,  going  back  about  the  last  of  August. 
It  prefers  orchards,  fields  of  clover,  and  the  vi- 
cinity of  houses,  being  seldom  found  in  woods ; 
the  flight  is  rapid,  performed  by  alternate  fiap- 
piugs  and  sailings,  much  in  the  manner  of  our 
robin.  The  intrepidity  of  the  king  bird  is  re- 
marliable,  aa  it  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  the 
crow,  vultures,  hawks,  eagles,  and  even  cats 
and  other  animals  approaching  the  nest,  plung- 
ing upon  their  backs  and  striking  with  the  biU; 
the  f  irmer's  friend  in  protecting  eggs  from 
tk  w  and  chickens  from  the  hawk,  and  in 

d  ng  noxious  insects;  and  yet  on  account 

ft       t  ng  a  few  bees,  raspberries,  and  figs, 

y  generally  persecuted.     The  nest  is 

m  d  trees,  and  the  eggs,  four  to  as,  are 

edd  h  whito  with  irregular  spots  of  brown. 
Th  n  t  are  tremulous  and  sharp,  and  uttered 
continuously  during  flight.  Many  are  shot  in 
the  southern  states,  where  their  flesh  is  con- 
sidered a  delicacy. 

KEfO  CRIB,  or  Horse-sbM  Crab,  a  common 
name  for  the  limuloid  gronp  of  the  eutomos- 
tracan  order  of  cmstaceans,  from  their  la:^ 
size  and  peculiar  form.  This  order  is  the  lowest 
of  the  class,  as  the  segments  anilfeet  are  fewer 
than  in  the  other  orders      In  the  genus  Zifflu?!H 

(xiphoeui  a,  Milne  Edwards)  tlie  tail  is  redui^d 
to  a  mere  spine  and  the  bases  of  the  flrst  six 
pairs  of  le,s  being  rough  with  points  perform 


the  functions  of  jaws,  their  free  extremities 
ending  in  nipping  claws.  The  whole  upper 
surface  is  protected  by  a  kind  of  buckler,  made 
up  of  an  anterior  semicircular  shield,  and  a 
posterior  hexagonal  plate,  to  the  hinder  margin 
of  which  is  jointed  the  long  sharp  spine  of  the 
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tail ;  the  branchial  a. . 
der  surface  of  the  posterior  plate.  TheMolucea 
king  crab  attains  a  size  of  3  to  8  ft.,  and  both 
e^s  and  flesh  are  eaten  by  tlie  Malays;  the 
spine  attached  to  a  speai'  makes  a  formidable 
weapon.  Our  common  species  (Umulvs  poly' 
phemm)  also  grows  very  large  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  middle  states,  and  is  of  a  blackish 
brown  color ;  its  flesh  is  sometimes  given  to 
pigs  and  poultry,  but,  while  it  fattens  them, 
imparts  a  had  flavor  to  their  meat;  on  the 
New  England  coast  the  size  is  small,  and  their 
delicate  yellowish  cast-off  shells  are  frequently 
thrown  upon  thebeadies.  The  legs  are  feeble, 
and  the  use  of  the  tail  seems  to  be  to  enable 
it  to  turn  over  by  a  kind  of  spring,  should  its 
wide  flat  body  be  thrown  by  the  waves  upon 
its  back ;  the  anterior  limbs  in  the  male  are 
short,  stout,  and  swelled,  with  nippers  lor  hold- 
ing the  female.  The  eggs,  fertilized  in  smn- 
mer  as  they  are  extruded,  are  placed  in  a  hole 
excavated  in  the  sand  on  the  edge  of  high  tide, 
the  sand  at  once  covering  them ;  their  hatch- 
ing is  thus  aided  by  the  heat  of  the  snn  until 
the  tide  rises  again.  The  eggs  of  the  king 
crabs  are  very  tenacious  of  life.  The  extinct 
evrypteridje  are  closely  allied,  and  some,  as 
^(erj/^tos,  attained  ft  length  of  6  ft.  Dr.  Pack- 
ard, iu  the  "Memoirs  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,"  18T0-'73, 
and  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  1870,  has 
shown  that  the  larva,  which  hatches '  in  about 
sis  weeks,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
trilobitos;  ho  therefore  TegaiAs^^paciloptera, 
or  the  king  crab  and  its  allies,  as  a  subdivision 
of  the  branchiopods.  Prof.  Van  Beneden,  on 
the  contrary  (1872),  thinks  that  the  king  crabs 
are  not  crustaceans,  having  none  of  their  char- 
actenstic  phases  of  development,  bnt  show  the 
closest  resemblance  to  scorpions  and  other 
arachnids ;  and  that  trilobites,  eurypUridee  and " 
pceeilopoda,  must  form  with  the  arachnids  a 
diitmct  division.  Considering  the  palseozoic 
trilobite"  as  the  low^i,  the  nest  series  in  time 
and  in  rank  would  be  such  forms  as  ettryptenu 
and  pferygotas,  the  limului  or  king  crab  being 
the  highest,  and  beginning  to  appear  as  the 
trilobites  were  dying  out;  some  forms  of  trilo- 
bites had  a  spiny  tau  like  Ivmulus. 

KlNb  FISH,  the  common  name  of  the  perch- 
like, soitenoid  fishes  of  the  genua  vmirina,  es- 
pecially the  U.  neiuUfa  (Storer)  or  JJ.  alhv,rnua 
(De  Kay),  the  former  being  r^rded  by  Storer 
as  the  northern  uid  the  latter  as  the  southern 
specie.  It  is  of  a  dull  gray  color,  with  silvery 
reflections  on  the  sides  and  irregular  dark  bars, 
one  broad  one  extending  straight  backward 
from  the  end  of  the  pectorals  to  the  tail;  be- 
neath, yellowish;  extremities  of  first  dorsal, 
pectorals,  and  ventrals  white,  rays  black,  sec- 
ond dorsal  and  base  of  pectorals  and  ventrals 
yellowish.  Body  elongated,  snout  blunt,  lips 
fleshy.  Jaws  with  numerous  small  card-like 
teeth;  small  fleshy  cirrhus  under  chin;  length 
10  to  17  in. ;  weight  1  to  2  lbs.    It  is  a  deep 
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land  coast,  liut  common  in  tho  waters  of  the 
middle  states. 

SGtGFISBEK,  an  extensive  family  of  birds, 
with  a  lengtlieiied,  generally  straight  bill,  broad 
at  the  base  with  acute  tip,  rounded  wings,  short 
tail,  strong  and  short  tarsi.  The  family  in- 
cludes, according  to  Gray,  the  snbfamilies  buc- 
cowMWE  or  puS  birds  of  tropical  America ;  the 
gathdirtcB  or  jacamars,  also  Sonth  American, 
Blready  treated;  halcyonince  or  kinghunters, 
belongingtotbeold  world;  and  the  a^et^inims 
or  kingfishers,  distributed  the  world  over.  The 
Bubfaniiiy  of  kingfishers  contdns  the  genera 
alcedo  (Linn.),  dkyone  (Swains.),  and  ceryle 
(Boie),  with  a  long,  8tra%ht,  and  slender  bill, 
with  the  CTjlmen  sloping  to  the  acnt«  tip.  In 
alcedo  the  wings  are  short,  with  the  first  qnill 
nearly  as  long  as  the  second  and  third,  which 
are  equal  and  longest ;  tail  short,  broad,  and 
ronnded;  tarsi  very  short  and  robnst;  toes 
uneqnal,  the  middle  one  longest,  and  the  inner 
one  short;  the  claws  short  and  curved.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  old  world,  where  they  freqnent  fresh- 
water rivers  and  lakes,  perching  solitary  on 
on  overhanging  branch,  or  skimming  near  the 
surface  in  pursuit  of    their   fish  prey;    they 


as  it  rises  to  the  aurfaoe;  they  catch  the  fish 
with  the  bill,  and  swallow  it  whole,  head  fore- 
most, unless  it  be  too  large,  in  which  case  they 
beat  it  to  pieces  and  swallow  the  separate 
fragments.  The  nest  ia  made  at  the  end  of 
a  long  gallery  which  they  excavate  in  the 
sandy  or  clayey  hanks  of  rivers  by  their  bill 
and  feet,  and  the  eggs,  sis  or  seven  in  number, 
are  placed  on  ejected  pellets  of  flah  bones. 
The  common  kingfisher  of  Enrop^  (A.  i»pida, 
Linn.)  is  about  7  in.  long,  with  a  long  sharp 
bill,  stout  body,  and  short  wings;  it  possesses 
many  of  the  bi'illiant  colors  of  tropical  birds, 
the  upper  back  being  dark  green,  the  lower 
back  and  rump  bright  blue;  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  wing  coverts,  and  stripe  on  each 
side  of  neck,  green  with  numerous  light  blue 
spots;  throat  and  neck  stripe  yellowish  white, 
and  lower  parts  pale  chestnut.  The  eggs 
are  pinkish  white,  and  are  placed  in  holes  in 
river  banks.  The  bird  is  the  halcyon  of  the 
ancients,  from  whose  period  and  habits  of 
incubation  arose  the  term  "halcyon  days." 


Belted  Kingfisher  (Ceryle  slcyi 


Some  of  the  older  writers  even  attribated  to 
the  kingfisher  the  power  of  arrestiBg  tlie  vio- 
lence of  the  waves.  In  some  parts  of  Europe 
it  is  still  believed  that  the  breast  of  akingfisher 
suspended  by  the  bill  will  always  be  turned  to 
the  north,  that  when  accurately  balanced  the  bill 
will  point  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  even 
within  doors,  and  that  its  head  and  feathers 
protect  agMnst  witches  and  storms  at  sea,  and 
are  a  sure  means  of  aeenring  the  affections  of 
a  loved  object.  The  fiight  is  direct  and  rapid, 
and  its  note  sharp  and  piercing  and  emitted  on 
the  wing.  The  genus  aUyone  (Swains.J  has  no 
inner  toe ;  its  few  species  are  found  in  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Indian  archipelago ;  their  habits 
are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding. — The  com- 
mon kingfisher  of  this  country  belongs  to  the 
genus  ceryle  (Boie);  this  comprises  several 
species,  many  of  which  are  found  in  Africa 
and  India ;  tbe  t^  is  long  and  rounded,  tlie 
tarsi  nncommonly  ^ort  and  stout,  and  the 
inner  toe  much  longer  than  the  hinder.  The 
belted  kingfisher  (&.  alcyon,  Boie)  is  found 
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throughout  North  America;  the  length  is  about 
18  in.  and  the  extent  of  wings  22;  the  head 
has  a  long  crest;  the  color  is  blue  ahoFc,  with- 
out metfdlic  lustre ;  a  concealed  band  across 
the  hack  of  the  head,  a-  spot  before  the  eye, 
and  the  lower  parts  white ;  a  band  across  the 
breast,  and  the  sides  under  the  wings,  blue  like 
the  back;  primaries  white  on  the  basal  half ; 
tail  transversely  banded  and  spotted  with  white. 
In  the  young  birds  there  is  a  light  ohestnut 
hand  on  the  breast  below  the  blue  one,  which 
last  is  more  or  less  tinged  with  chestnut.  Speci- 
mens from  the  Pacific  coast  are  consdderahly 
the  largest.  It  is  a  constant  resident  in  the 
southern  states ;  its  flight  is  rapid,  and  it  often 
suddenly  stops  like  a  sparrow  hawk  and  hovers 
over  the  water,  dashing  headlong  after  its  prey, 
which  it  carries  to  the  nearest  stimip  or  tree 
and  swallows  instantly.  It  follows  the  course 
of  rivers  even  to  the  cascades  of  their  sources, 
and  ita  presence  near  a  stream  is  good  evidence 
to  the  angler  that  fish  are  there  abundant ;  it 
is  fond  of  resorting  to  mill  ponds,  where  the 
stitlness  of  the  water  enables  it  easily  to  de- 
tect its  prey.  Its  notes  are  very  sharp,  rapid, 
and  rattUng.  The  nests  are  made  in  holes  dug 
to  the  horizontal  depth  of  from  4  to  6  ft.  in 
a  hank^  the  entrance  bang  iuat  large  enough 
to  admit  a  bird,  and  the  end  rounded  like  an 
oven ;  the  e^s  are  generally  six,  and  pure 
white,  and  incubation  laats  about  16  days,  he- 
ii^  performed  by  both  parents;  the  e^s  are 
.considered  good  eating,  though  ttie  flesh  of  the 
bird  is  fishy  and  tough.  According  to  Audu- 
bon, this  bird  occasionally  plunges  into  the  sea 
after  small  fry. — The  subfamily  of  haleyoninm 
or  kinghuuters  have  the  aspect  and  general 
habits  of  kingfishers,  from  which  they  differ 
principally  in  the  broader  and  stouter  bill. 
The  genus  doeelo  (Leach)  is  found  in  Austra- 
lia and  Papua;  the  species  are  not  shy,  and 
one,  the  J},  gigaa  (Bodd.),  is  J8  in.  long;  they 
go  into  the  woods,  and  feed  indiacrimioate- 
ly  on  any  animals  of  suitable  size,  whether 
quadruped,  bird,  reptile,  flsh,  insect,  or  crns- 
tacean ;  the  colors  are  handsome,  and  the  fl^ht 

auick  and  noiseless ;  their  powerful  bills  ren- 
er  them  formidable,  and  ttiey  can  successful- 
ly resist  the  smaller  birds  of  prey ;  some  of  the 
species  have  a  peculiar  screaming  laugh  at 
sunrise  and  sunset,  which  has  caused  the  name 
of  "  laughing  jackass  "  to  be  pven  to  them  in 
Australia,  The  genua  hal&yan.  (Swains.),  with 
about  60  species,  inhabits  Africa,  Australia, 
India  and  its  archipelago,  and  the  South  sea 
islands ;  some  of  these  birds  are  very  hand- 
some, green  and  blue  predominating;  they 
build  their  nest  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees. 


EINGLAKE 

KlJie  CiEOBGE,  an  E.  county  of  Virginia, 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Potomac  river  and  S. 
by  the  Rappahannock;  area,  176  eq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  5,472,  of  whom  2,612  were  colored. 
The  surface  and  soil  are  both  diversified.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  34,468  bushels 
of  wheat,  144,807  of  Indian  corn,  11,653  of 
oats,  and  29,332  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
843  horses,  2,V06  cattle,  and  2,440  swine. 
Capital,  King  Geoi^e  Court  House. 

KINGUKE.  L  ileunder  WOllan,  an  English 
author,  bom  in  Taunton  in  1803.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, was  called  to  the  bar  in  1837,  and  in 
a  few  years  acquired  an'  extensive  chancery 
practice  in  London.  Not  long  after  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  he  made  an  extensive  tour 
in  the  East,  of  which  he  wrote  home  many 
graphic  descriptions.  Upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  was  induced  to  revise  his  letters  for 
publication;  but  having  attempted  in  vain  to 
find  a  publisher,  he  threw  tlie  manuscript  aside, 
and  for  some  years  thought  no  more  upon  the 
subject.  Happening  one  day  to  be  conversing 
With  a  publisher  on  the  recent  appearance  of 
a  book  of  travels,  he  offered  to  give  him  his 
manuscript  if  he  would  print  it.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  work,  published  nnder 
the  title  of  "Edtben"  (1844),  was  universally 
pronounced  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  enter- 
taining hooks  of  travel  of  the  day.  In  1857 
he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Bridgewater,  and  in  1860  took  an  active 
part  in  denouncing  the  annexation  of  Nice  to 
the  French  empire.  In  1868  be  was  again 
returned  for  Bridgewater,  but  was  unseated  on 
petition.  After  "  Eothen  "  he  pubfished  noth- 
ing, except  an  article  in  the  "  Quarterly  Ke- 
view  "  on  the  political  uses  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, till  1863,  when  the  first  two  volumes  of 
his  history  of  "The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea" 
appeared ;  two  more  volumes  were  published 
in  T868,  and  a  fifth  in  1874,  bringing  the  his- 
tory down  to  and  including  the  battle  of  Inker- 
man,  the  work  being  still  lufinished.  II.  Jtiu 
ileunder,  an  English  lawyer,  cousin  of  the  pre- 
ceding; bom  in  Taunton  in  1805,  died  in  Lon- 
don, July  11,  1870.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1830, 
made  a  sergeant  at  law  in  1844,  and  appointed 
recorder  of  Exeter,  and  in  1866  of  Bristol,  For 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  parliament  for 
Rochester,  and  an  extreme  liberal  in  politics, 
being  in  favoP  of  the  vote  by  ballot,  the  aboH- 
tion  of  church  rates,  and  other  popular  mea- 
sures. He  contributed  articles  to  the  reviews, 
and  the  authorship  of  "ECthen"  has  frequently 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  him. 
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Janneqnln,  Clement 


Janseens  Abraham  G^u 

Januartus  SslDt  US 

Janus  and  Jana  C29 

Japan,  Luigua^  and  Literature  of  A47 

Japanning  A^ 

Japetua  SW 

Japbelh  ,  666 

Japura  K1 
jBpyeia     See  Apulia 
Jardta,  Karel  da      See  DnjudEn 


Jarvia,  Edward 
Jasber  Booh  of 
Jasmin,  Jaoques 


Jasper  co   Texas 
Jasper  co-  Ind 
JeBperco^Ilt 


Jata         '  . 

Janbeit,   Pleira  Amid4e  i 


Java  Idngnage  and  Literature  of    BK 


Jay  Wnnam 

Jaiet^  Jean  Pierre  Uaiie 

Jaiet,  Engine 

Jaaet,  Alexandre  Jean  Lonls 

Jaziges 

Jazj^a.    See  Jaz^ 


Tazj^a.    I 


iron,  Ptdllppe  Angt 


Jefibreon  co  K 
Jefferson  co  P 
JeBwson  cOt  T: 


Jefferson  parish,  La. 
JeOerson  co   Texas 


JeS^son  c<k,  IVBeblnetoQ  Terr 


J<l)eet>h(re  Bit  JamseHee  fl 

J^Uioy  BirCorsetjee  6 

Jelahbadltwo)  6 

Jelt;  Bictiard  Wilham  C 

Jel^  TCtmam  Edward  1^ 

Jelbcblcb  de  Bn^u,  Joseph.  Baron  C 


JengiB  Ehan     See  Gecgbts  Khan 
Jenisei     See  Tenisei 

Jenner  Edward  6 

Jenncr  SirWilKam  8 

Jennings  co  & 

Jentis,  Soame  0 

Jepbttaah  6 

Jcquitiiiljoiiha  & 

Jerboa  s 

Jerenrlab  6i 

Jena  da  la  Fronl«ra,  5 

Jernho  Boss  of    Se    Eos^ofJeri 

Jeroboam  (two) 

Jerome  King  of  " , 

Bonaparte  J6r6me  vol  lil   ^ 

Jerome  ot  pHgne  6 

Jerrold,DonglaeWilliau)  « 

JerroM,  WOliBm  Blanchard  fl 

Jersevco  6 

Jersey  6 

Jersey  City  S 

JerusaW  « 
Jemsidetrr,  Jahann  Friedrlcb  Wi! 

beho  S 

Jeruaslem  Cherry  8 

Jenas.  Charles  « 

JcrTia  Sir  John.  G 


'eetibatla.    ) 


Jeans  Christ 

Jet 

Jeter  Jeromtab  B 


JewfL  fohn 

Juwelico 

Jews     See  Hihrewe 

Jewalnry  UariaJane 

Jewsbory  Oecaldme  Endeor  i 

Jeypoor  i 

J^ah  I 
JihwHi.    SeeOxna 

JaB^dm,ElngofNapli;s     SeMu 

Joachtrrr,  Toaeph.  I 

JoBchimsthal  I 

loan  Pope  i 

Joan  of  Arf  I 

Joanna  I  I 

Joannes,  leland  of    See  Uar^ 

Ji^^h  of  t 
Jobb«-I>uval,AHnand  Marie  F61ii    « 

JobeitAntoine  Joseph  ( 

Job  sTears  < 

Jo  DaTiess  co.  f 

Jode,  Fieter  de  ( 

Jodelle,  Menne  f 
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JohanniabeiK  3ee  Germany  Wlnas 

JohODuot  TODJ 

Jobn,Kang  England. 
Jolmll  iMnoe 
Jolin  TT  OoHliiilr  Poland. 
Jotaain  SoblaSkl,  FolBOd 
Johi^ElnK  Bnxot^ 
Jobn,  ArcSaute  Auatria 

Jobn  E^lits  ofSaint     See  Bdnt 

JoTuLmaghlE  ol 
Jolm  of  Auatria,  Don 
Jolm  the  Baptist 
Jalm  the  Emogetiet. 


John  Bootna.    See  lirigena. 
John  of  SwaWa,  Prlnoe 
Jotmsonoo   Qa. 
Johnson  CO  Teiaa 


Johnaon,  Alenmdej;  Bryan 

Joluuon,  Eastman 
Johnson  lfdwai:d 


JtAaaoa  Wftll«r  BogetB. 
Johnson,  Sto 'William  Batonet, 
Johnson  Sir  John 
Johnston  DO 

Johnston  Albeit  Sidney 
JolmBton  Alosander 
Johnston,  aiciander  Keith 
JohniitoD  Arthiu 
Johnston,  Obariea 
Johnston,  G«OTge 
Johnston  James  P  \7 
Johnston.  Joseph  Eccleetou 
Johnstone 
Johnstown  N  T 
Johnatown  Ps. 


Joppa     Bee  Java. 

Joronene,  Jacob 

Jordan 

Joi-dan  GamlHe   . 

Jordan,  OharlsB  Jeanne 


«b9 


iloct  Company  fl 

„„^.  rananta  6 
Jolntilk  Francois  Ecrdinand  Phi 
"-p     Loids    Marie    d  Orleans, 

-Ince  da  fl 

iillle,  JeiHLBlre  de  e 

J6M,  M6r  « 

Jo^okortB  6 
Joir&.    SeeHlger 

JoUet  Cbsrles  t 

JoUcttoco  ( 

JoUette  ( 

Jomet^  LoDls  ( 

JolhTet,  Pierre  Jnks  ( 

Jomard  Edme  Fruifols.  C 

JomelU,  KlmlA  t 

Joalnl,  Henri,  Banm  < 


Jones,  Inl| 
Jones,  Jaci 


Jordan  Bndohm 

Jordan,  ^SlieCni 

Jbi^  Joseph  Edmund 

jar's  Johsnu  Ohi^llan  GottMed      B35 

JOrg  Edumd.  ""^ 

Jragenseu  Jorgen 

Jomandes 
I     Jortln  John 
:     Jomllo 

i     Joseph,  son  of  Jacob 
I     Joseph,  spouse  of  Mnry 
i     Joseph  1 
i     Joseph  U 

1     Joseph    King  of   Haples   oni 
I        Strain    See  Bonaparte,  vol  m 

r      as 

r     Josephine  co 

[     Tosephme,  Empress  of  France 

!        Bonaparte  vol  111  p  46 

r     Josephns,  Flavins 

i     Josh  Ben  Co 

il    Joshna 

i     Jo^ah 

i    JAslha,  U  lh16s,  Baron  et 

I     Josqnln  desIMs  ¥. 

1     Josfj  Isartc  Marins  Bi 

Jotona     See  Mythology 

Joubert,  Baith^lemy  Cathordne         CI 

Jondpore.    See  Joodpoor 

JonTOiy  ThSodore  Simon  K 

Jonflroy  d  Aibrais  (Saaie  Franfols, 
Merqnls  do  & 

Toule  James  Prescott  0 

Jourdui  Antolne  Jac^ines  Loais  61 

Jonrdan  Jean  Baptiste  Connt  & 
oarnahsm     See  Newsp^eis 

JonteJ,  Henri  « 

Jonvenet  Jean  fl! 

Jin^  Victor  Joseph  I^tienne  de  e 

Jorellanos.  Gospar  Uelchlor  de  S 

-    ■  n  bmperor  t 

B,  Paolus     See  Qlovlo 

Jonett,  Benjamin  6 

Jowf  6 


Joan  J  BantadUa.  JoriK 

Jnarez  Benito  Pabb 

Jnorrm,  Domingo 

Juba  (twol 

Jahhupore 

Jubilee. 

Jndiaa.    6ee  Judei. 

Jndah. 

Jndoh  BakkadoBh,  BabbI 

Jndah  Halleii.Btd>bi 

~  ~  IS  Isoariot 

IS  MaccabieaB     See  H 


Tndges  Book  of 

Judges  of  Israel    Sea  Hebrews 


Judith,  Mile  (JuUe  Beruat) 
Judsun,  AiHoniram 
ludsoc  Ann  Ha  seltine 
I  Jnflsoii  'jarah  Hall 


on  ^milT  Ohubbnck. 
.    .   Miels 

Juggler 

Ji^lerat,  CloHMa  G^urd 

if' 

jmii 


o.  Emperor 


See  jaUch 

JuHns'  intolans  Hemrieh 
lUus  Aftjonnus    bee  AlHcnnus 
dHen  Bonis  Georges 


JnngermimLla. 

Jnngfirau 

Junghuhn,  Frana  WUhehn 

TuugDuam.  Joief  Jahob 

Jung  StUmig     (Johflnu     Il( 


Junlns  Pran  loons 
Jnnlus,  Frandscns 

Jonot     Bee  Abrant^ 

Jnplter 

Jnplter  a  planet 


u  Bernard  de 

n,  Antolne  Laurent 

JUESlen.  Adrien  de 
Jusaleu.  Laurent  Pierre 
Juste  Thtodore 
JuBll  Earl  ■nflhelm 
Jasbce  of  the  Peace 
JuBrin  the  Elder 
Justin  the  Youngsi 
JneHn,  a  historian 


Kaabo.    Soo  Mocui 
Kabbalah     Sec  Cab  1 
KabylcB    See  Algona 


Kallraria     See  Caflnum, 
Etdristan 

E^ilenberg 

Eahnia  Karl  TMednob  f 


KMsanyeh 
KniBeralanlen 

Kakodria 
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